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MEW-TEAR*S     EVE. 


A  SCBVB  IN  THB  CITY. 


Scene. — A  Studio  in  — —  street,  Dublin.  Time,  the  last  Night  of  December,  1 85 1 . 
FoPLAB,  SLiNGSBYy  and  B18HOP  sitting  round  the  fire.  Poplar  smoking 
sedulously.  Bishop  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a  new  song,  and  Slinosbt  in 
**a  brown  study."  Profound  silence.  At  length  the  pendule  strikes.  Poplar 
remits  his  smoking  to  count. 

Poplar.— .One*  two>  three*  four,  five,  six^  seven^  eight,  mne>  ten,  eleven. 

Slingsbt. — Bless  my  soul  I  how  time  flies. 

Bishop. — A  very  original  observation. 

SuNosBT. — A  very  unheeded  one  at  all  events. 

Poplar.— (yatc;?ttii^.)  Haw^  aw — au — suppose  we  sit  up  to  see  the  new  year 
in.     What  say  you,  Jack  ? 

Bishop. — (  Yawning.)  A  cap — (haw) — cap-i-tal  idea  (haw).  Put  the  kettle  on 
the  fire,  will  you  ?  and  just  rake  the  bars ;  the  grate  is  looking  as  black  as  a  wolf's 
mouth.     Come,  Jonathan,  vour  glass  is  empty.     Rum  or  brandy  ? 

Slingsbt. — ^No,  Sir.  I  shall  take  no  more  this  night.  The  new  year  shall  find 
me  in  a  fitting  frame,  watchful  and  sober. 

Bishop.— (  Whispers  Poplar.)  Whew  I  There  he  is  now  in  one  of  his  tantrems. 
Hell  be  as  moody  and  sententious  as  an  owl  at  midnight.  Well  come,  old  boy, 
you  and  I'll  have  a  taste  of  something  warm,  just  to  keep  off  the  infection. 

Slingsbt. — (Walks  to  the  window  and  draws  back  the  curtain.)  How  silent 
and  tranquilly  the  night  wears  on.  See  the  clouds  drifting  athwart  the  dark 
sky,  and  over  the  thin  crescent  of  the  young  moon.  The  gas  lamps  fling  their 
dreary,  ghastly  light  at  long  intervals  on  the  lonely  streets.  There  is  scarce  a 
soul  abroad.  Two  or  three  revellers  are  returning  home  well  coated  against  the 
night  air.  A  shivering,  houseless  wretch  sits  huddled  up  in  her  scanty  rags 
upon  the  steps,  before  the  door  of  yonder  mansion. 

Bishop. — (Jn  mock  heroic.)  The  measured  tread  of  the  caped  policeman 
resounds  upon  the  vacant  flagway  as,  stiff  and  straight,  he  walks  his  beat,  in 
solemn,  surly  majesty,  the  tyrant  of  the  night,  the  terror  of  those  who  prowl 
about  in  the  hours  of  darkness,  the  arrester  of  the  drunkard,  the  propeller  of  the 
loiterer,  who  is  forced  to  obey  the  stem  mandate  **  keep  moving,"  the  inquisi- 
tor of  tippling  houses,  the  corregidor  of  street  morals. 

Poplar. — (Joining  them.)  Look  at  those  lights  gleaming  from  out  the  win- 
dews  in  the  upper  story  of  that  dingy-looking  house. 

SuNGSBT. — Ay,  one  might  fancy  them  to  be  stars  hung  midway  between  the 
upper  and  nether  worlds.  Spirits  that  repented  as  they  fell,  and  so  remain  sus- 
pended in  their  downward  course,  too  good  for  earth,  yet  unmeet  again  to  enter 
the  heaven  from  which  they  were  ejected. 

Poplar. — Well  may  be  so,  Jonathan.  I  can't  exactly  undertake  to  say  how 
that  is ;  but  stars  they  are,  indeed,  that  give  illumination  to  the  world,  whose 
rays  shine  far  and  wide  on  the  earth's  region.  Beneath  those  lights,  palefaced  and 
Umgnid-looldng  men,  with  green  shades  on  their  foreheads  to  guara  their  over> 
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wrought  eyes  from  the  glare  and  heat  of  the  gas^  bend  oyer  their  desks  and  ply 
fast  and  silently  their  toilful  work;  that  wondrous  art  which  multiplies  a 
tiiousand  fold  the  thoughts  of  men^  and  gives  ubiquity  to  the  human  spirit. 
That  is  the  printing-room  of  one  of  our  morning  papers.  Do  you  see  that 
solitary  light  from  the  window  of  the  story  below  ?  Within  that  room 
sits  the  editor,  thoughtful  and  absorbed  in  his  engrossing  occupation.  He  is,  it 
may  be«  at  this  moment  readine  a  few  curt  sentences,  which  have  just  arrived, 
announcing  the  state  of  Paris  this  morning,  and  then  his  pen  dashes  along  the 
slips  of  paper  fast,  almost  as  fast  as  the  thoughts  ^row  up  in  his  brain ;  and  in 
the  morning  you  will  read,  as  you  sit  at  your  breakfast,  tne  lucubrations  of  that 
midnight  student ;  full  of  knowledge  and  power,  sagacious,  lucid,  vigorous,  and 
profound,  or  sparkling  with  wit,  redolent  of  genius,  scholarly  and  tiistcful. 
From  time  to  time  young  men  bring  in  manuscripts  and  la^  them  before  him. 
These  are  reports,  some  from  the  provinces,  some  from  the  city.  A  critique  on 
the  performance  at  the  theatre  that  has  just  terminated.  A  review  ot  a  con- 
cert which  the  auditors  arc  only  just  leaving,  or  a  notice  of  a  debutante  singer,  or 
some  instrumental  wonder,  whose  tones  are  yet  ringing  in  the  cars  of  those  who 
heard  them.  And  all  this  heterogeneous  matter  will  be,  ere  many  houi*8  ]iuss 
over  our  heads,  reduced  to  fair  oraer,  composed  in  print,  placed  in  the  forms, 
laid  upon  the  platform  of  the  steam  press,  and  passm^  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
revolving  drums  will  transfer  to  the  broad  sheet  that  which  to-morrow  will  form 
the  intellectual  food  of  thousands ;  bringing  into  every  homestead  its  multiform 
intelligence,  to  some  joy,  to  some  sorrow,  to  one  instruction,  to  another  amuse- 
mentf  to  all  knowledge. 

Slimosbt. — Wonderful — wonderful,  indeed  1  And  while  they  are  thus  em- 
ployed,  time  moves  silently  on,  and  a  new  year  will  soon  surprise  them  at  their 
labours.  Yet  nothing  in  the  material  world  aroimd  us  gives  warning  when  one 
more  cycle  is  completed.  Smooth  and  silently  the  orbs  move  ever  in  their 
pathways ;  the  earth,  as  she  swings  round,  emerges  from  the  old  year  and  enters 
the  new  without  a  hitch ;  not  a  click  in  the  mighty  machinery  by  which  old  Time 
registers  his  transits,  tells  that  the  great  wheel  has  gone  round  once  again  ; — the 
stream  flows  evenly  over  the  boundary  without  murmur  or  ripple ;  one  wave 
more  of  the  great  ocean  rolls  in  upon  the  shore  of  eternity,  sinking  as  noiselessly 
upon  it  as  the  swell  of  the  tide  subsides  upon  the  velvet  sands  of  some  sheltered 
bay.  Ah  I  how  awful  is  this  stealthy  pace  of  Time — a  thousand  fold  more  awful 
than  if  he  entered  upon  each  new  stage  with  a  sound  or  a  shock  that,  like  a 
trumpet-blast,  would  wake  us,  or,  as  an  earthquake,  make  us  start  to  our  feet. 
If  the  wheel,  when  its  revolution  was  completed,  sent  forth  its  sound  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  if  the  stream  fell  over  the  ledge  down — down  with  the  thundering 
roar  of  a  cataract,  if  the  billow  broke  upon  the  shore  with  the  boom  of  mighty 
waters,  then,  indeed,  it  might  be  **  that  men  would  number  their  days,  and  apply 
their  hearts  to  wisdom.*' 

Bishop. — Mj  dear  Jonathan,  I  beseech  you  spare  our  nerves.  Is  this  the  way 
you  mean  to  wish  us  a  merry  new-year?  Why,  man,  you  will  have  us  howling 
and  weeping  at  the  birth  of  the  babe,  like  the  ancient  Egjrptians. 

Slimosbt. — ^Ah,  Jacky  you  must  not  forget  that  we  have  first  to  lay  our  old 
friend  in  the  grave. 

"  Yes  the  year  is  growing  old. 

And  his  eye  is  pale  and  bleared  ! 
Death,  with  frosty  hand  and  cold, 
Plucks  the  old  man  by  the  beard, 
Sorely,  sorely." 

Bishop.— Well,  well,  that's  all  very  true,  Jonathan  ;  but  we  must  wake  him 
first  before  we  bury  him,  and  a  wake,  you  know,  is  no  wake  in  Ireland  unless 
there's  a  dash  of  fun  it.     Let  me  tell  you,  'tis  the  best  philosophy  in  the  world 
to  cheat  sorrow  of  his  gloom,  and  make  him  smile  in  the  midst  of  his  tears.     S< 
now  I  knock  you  down  for  a  song  or  a  story. 

Slingsbv Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  a  story. 

An  old  man  lay  dying :  his  last  moment  was  come,  for  he  had  lived  the  f 
time  allotted  to  all  his  race ;  and  his  friends  gathered  around  him,  for  he  h 
many  friends  who  had  enjoyed  him  throughout  life,  who  had  feasted  with  h' 
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and  laughed  with  him,  and  grown  rich  through  his  bounty,  and  wise  by  his  ex- 
perience and  knowledge.  The  old  man  died  in  their  arms  ere  his  son,  hurrying 
from  a  far  and  an  unknown  land,  could  reach  his  couoh  and  catch  his  last  sigh.  His 
friends  bore  the  dead  tenderly  and  reverently  to  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers.  It  was 
a  strange  sepulchre  where  the  bodies  moulder  not  away>  but  sit  life-like  around 
within  Uieir  appointed  niches,  imd  in  their  ehastly  features  one  might  still  read  what 
manner  of  men  they  were  in  UiTe.  And  l£ey  who  buried  the  old  man  placed  him 
in  the  niche  allotted  for  him,  leaving  him  in  the  companionship  of  those  who 
had  gone  before  him,  awaiting  the  great  day  of  the  resurrection ;  and  ere 
they  left  the  sepulclu'e,  they  passed  thoughtfully  along,  and  gazed  on  the 
faces  of  the  dead ;  and  some  they  saw  with  hollow  jaws  and  features  pinched 
and  famine-stricken  ;  and  on  the  brows  of  others  were  written  perplexibr  and 
distress,  anarchy  and  war.  Some  glowed  with  the  light  of  trutn,  some  looked 
dark  and  false.  The  illumination  of  science  was  seen  in  one,  the  thirst  of 
gain  and  the  restless  anxiety  of  speculation  troubled  the  visage  of  another,  and 
so  on,  each  had  his  own  character,  which  they  who  looked  at  the  dead  might 
read  and  ponder  upon.  And  the  friends  of  the  old  man  went  their  way  back 
again  into  the  world  of  life  to  mingle  with  its  pleasures  and  its  sorrows,  its  true 
and  its  false,  its  good  and  its  evil ;  but  they  bore  ever  with  them  the  memory  of 
what  they  had  seen,  and  thought  upon  the  dead  sadly,  tenderly,  wisely. 

Bishop. — Propound  your  allegory,  most  enigmatical  Slingsby. 

Slinosbt. — It  is  obvious.  The  old  man  is  the  year  that  is  now  passing  away  from 
us.  Let  us  so  deal  with  it.  Have  we  not  much  cause  to  love  it  ?  Has  it  not  given  us 
many  a  joy  and  many  a  blessing,  even  though  we  may  have  had  sorrows  and  trials 
with  them  ?  Have  we  not  cause,  too,  for  mourning  over  its  death,  for  who  can 
acquit  his  own  conscience  of  precious  hours  wasted,  golden  opportunities  ne- 
glected, good  undone,  evil  committed.  And  as  we  look  our  last  upon  this  old 
year,  and  place  him  with  his  brethren  in  the  sepulchre  of  our  memories,  let  us  re- 
member that  each  of  them  will  stand  forth  at  the  last  day  to  testify  for  or  against 
us;  let  us  in  spirit  review  them  all  for  warning — for  edification — ^for  instruction. 
Let  us  bethink  us  of  the  famine  that  has  wasted  our  people  and  desolated  our  fields, 
thankful  to  the  mercy  that  brought  us  through  it,  provident  that  a  like  visitation 
may  not  find  us  unprepared.  Let  us  contemplate  the  spirit  of  revolution  that 
swept  over  Eurof>e,  shaking  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  to  their  very  centres, 
overturning  ancient  dynasties,  hurling  monarchs  from  their  thrones,  and  snapping 
asunder  the  bonds  of  law  and  of  order  as  easily  as  a  giant  would  rend  a  rope  dt 
gossamer ;  and  while  we  do  so,  let  us  feel  a  grateful  joy  and  an  honest  pnde  in 
the  strength  of  those  noble  institutions  which  stood  the  shock  of  the  storm  im- 
moveably,  loving  our  liberties  as  dearly  as  our  lives,  resolved  to  uphold  and 
cherish  them,  and  watch  over  them  with  the  loyal  devotion  of  fr'ee-bom  hearts. 
Let  us  think  of  the  flood  of  light  that  arts  and  sciences  have  forced  in  upon 
us,  and  glory  in  its  illumination ;  each  in  his  own  sphere,  and  according  to  his 
ability,  giving  to  his  own  intellect  the  highest  polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
that  so  it  may  become  a  reflector  of  that  light,  and  multiply  it  through  the 
world.  So  shall  we  best  honour  the  old  year— so  shall  we  best  prepare  ourselves 
to  meet  the  new. 

Bishop — All  very  true,  my  dear  fellow,  all  very  true.  It  is  well  for  us  at 
times  to  retire  upon  ourselves  and  draw  upon  our  memory.  She  will  be  sure  to 
honour  the  draft ;  but  the  mode  of  payment  is  not  always  agreeable.  Come, 
now,  I'll  give  you  a  song  upon  that  same  memory  i^^ 


HBMOBT. 

Soft  as  rays  of  sunlight  stealing 

On  the  dying  day  ; 
Sweet,  as  chimes  of  low  bells  pealing. 

When  eve  fades  away ; 
Sad  as  winds  at  night  that  moan 
Through  the  heath  o'er  mountains  lone. 
Come  the  thoughts  of  days  now  gone 

On  manh<Md*8  memory. 
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As  the  sunbeams  from  the  heaven 

Hide  at  eve  their  light ; 
As  the  bells  when  fades  the  even 

Peal  not  on  the  night ; 
As  the  night-winds  cease  to  siffh 
When  the  rain  £Uls  from  the  Skr, 
Pass  the  thoughts  of  days  gone  by 

From  age's  memory. 

Yet  the  sunlight  in  the  morning 

Forth  again  shall  break. 
And  the  bells  give  sweet-Toiced  warning 

To  the  world  to  wake. 
Soon  the  winds  shall  freshly  breathe 
0*er  the  mountain's  purple  heath ; 
But  the  Past  is  lost  in  Death— 

He  hath  no  memory. 

PoPLAB.— Heigho  I  what  a  chequered  region  is  memory  I  One  enters  its 
shadowy  portals  with  a  solemn  fear,  lest  the  departed  things  with  which  he  is 
about  to  Dold  converse  may  sadden  more  than  tney  will  rejoice  his  spirit ;  lest 
remorse  and  sorrow,  rather  than  complacency  or  pleasure,  shall  be  the  compa> 
nions  of  his  wanderiucs  through  these  visionary  domains. 

Bishop. — It  depends  altogether,  my  dear  Anthony,  upon  the  furniture  which 
you  have  laid  up  during  the  past  years  in  the  old  curiosity  shop. 

Slinosbt. — ^Not  altogether.  Ab  a  mirror  reverses  the  position  of  objects,  so 
memory  oflen  reverses  pleasure  and  pain.  That  which  in  the  fruition  gave  us 
joy,  brings  sadness  wiu  it  when  reproduced  by  memory.  And  so  the  recollec- 
tion of  pMt  affliction  u  often  sweet  and  sanctifying. 

*'  Jnconda  et  soavis  est  prsBteritorom  maloram  memoria.** 

Poplar.— Beviewinff  the  years  gone  by  is  like  revisiting  the  scenes  of  child- 
hood. Who  is  there  ukat  after  long  absence  wanders  through  the  scenes  of  his 
early  pleasures  and  does  not  feel  a  sadness  that  partakes  more  of  pain  than  plea- 
sure ?  Who  does  not  sigh  to  live  again  those  innocent  years  of  childhood  ? 
Shall  I  sing  you  a  song  to  the  point  ? 

Bishop. — Sing/  what  can  you  sin^,  Anthony  ? 

PoPLAB. — "Indoctum,"  Jack,  '<mdoctum  sed  dulce  bibenti,"  as  Flaccus 
hath  it.    However,  such  as  I  can  you  shall  have. 


THB  OLD  OAK  TREE. 

I  WOULD  I  were  a  child  again, 

As  when  I  sported  free 
Upon  the  greensward  through  the  glen 

Beneath  the  old  oak  tree. 
My  father's  calm  and  thoughtful  brow 

In  memory  still  I  see ; 
My  mother's  smile  shines  on  me  now. 

Beneath  the  old  oak  tree. 

The  sunshine  falls  as  warm  and  bright. 

As  freshljT  breathes  the  ur ; 
The  stream  stdl  dances  down  as  light. 

The  flowers  still  bloom  as  fair. 
Where'er  my  tearful  eyes  may  range, 

Familiiur  spots  I  see ; 
The  scenes  I  loved  seem  slow  to  change 

Around  the  old  oak  tree. 
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Bat  gone  are  all  those  cherished  forms 

I  gazed  on  when  a  child. 
Like  autumn's  leaves  when  early  storms 

Sweep  through  the  woodlands  wild. 
And  all  alone  within  the  glen 

I  linger  musingly. 
And  wish  I  were  a  child  again 

Beneath  the  old  oak  tree. 

SuNGSBT. — ^I  know  few  things  that  tnr  the  feelings  more  severely  than  a 
return,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  to  the  home  of  our  voung  life.  It  needs 
not  a  sleep,  like  tnat  of  honest  Rip  Van  Winkle,  to  work  a  change  in  all  save 
the  unchanging  face  of  Nature.  The  seniors  whom  we  looked  up  to  are  all 
gathered  to  their  auiet  rest  in  the  churchyard ;  the  beaux  of  our  boyhood  are 
now  steady  old  fox-hunting,  justice-^ispensmg,  port-drinking  heads  of  families ; 
and  the  belles — ah,  ruthless  Time,  what  hast  thou  to  answer  for  I — the  belles  are 
staid,  many-childed,  daughter- training,  match-making,  husband-goveming, 
house-controlling  matrons;* and  the  littb  children  whom  we  used  to  romp  with, 
setting  the  boys  a  riding  on  our  legs  and  putting  the  sweet,  quiet  little  girls  on 
our  Imees,  that  their  large,  gentle,  meditative  eyes  might  look  into  our  own— 
they  are  now  young  men  and  women,  to  be  approached  with  due  respect.  Ah  I 
I  warrant  me,  it  would  be  as  much  as  one*s  life  is  worth  to  poke  the  former  in 
the  ribs  or  call  him  Bob  or  Dicky,  or  to  kiss  the  rosy  cheeks  of  the  latter,  as  in 
days  gone  by.  All  is  changed,  and  we  learn  by  the  landmarks  how  swifUy  and 
how  far  we  have  drif)»d  down  the  tide,  while,  as  long  as  we  kept  our  eyes  from 
looking  on  the  shore,  we  fondly  fancied  that  the  current  which  was  sweeping  all 
things  along  with  it,  was  gliding  under  us  as  we  rode  at  anchor. 

Poplar Yes,  my  dear  Jonathan,  a  fond  fancy  truly,  and  an  insidious  one. 

But  it  is  Well  for  us  that  there  is  something  which  now  and  then  wakes  us,  how- 
ever rudely,  from  our  slumber,  and  teaches  us  that  we,  too,  are  helplessly,  un- 
resistingly  obeyiilg  the  great  primal  law  of  Nature,  moving  onward — onward  ever. 

Slimgsbt.— 

"  Tempora  labantar,  tacitisque  senescitnus  annis, 
£t  foglunt  freno  non  remorante  dies." 

Bishop '*  Senescirmur  Alack,  Jonathan,  that*s  the  bitterest  thought  of  all. 

We  are  growing  old,  old  in  more  than  years,  old  in  feeling,  old  in  heart,  old  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  thousand  things,  which  we  would  have  been  all  the  happier  had 
we  never  known.  He  is  a  fortunate  man  who,  in  turning  back  the  pages  of  the 
book  of  life,  finds  any  of  t^em  upon  which  a  tear  have  not  fallen  to  blot  or  blister 
the  record  of  his  joys.  Yet  few  there  are  who  would  wish  to  live  life  over  again ; 
but  all  sigh  afler  the  fresh  bloom  of  the  heart,  which  years  and  converse  with 
the  world  so  speedily  destroy. 

Listen,  and  say  is  it  not  thus  we  sorrow  over  what  we  can  never  regain :— - 

THE  FRB8HNX88   OF   THE   HEART. 

I  DO  not  mourn  o'er  vanished  years, 

Nor  wish  them  back  again ; 
I  would  not  buy  their  smiles  with  tears, 

Their  pleasures  with  their  pain. 
But,  ah  I  i  mourn  o'er  life's  best  light. 

That  fades  as  years  depart. 
Whose  rays  made  even  our  sorrows  bright-- 

The  freshness  of  the  heart  I 

I  do  not  grieve  that  Hope  betrayed 

That  dreams  of  love  are  o*er ; 
That  life  is  full  of  gloom  and  shade. 

Where  all  was  bright  before. 
But,  ah  I  I  grieve  that  Time  has  dried 

That  well  whose  waves  impart 
To  life  its  verdure  where  they  glide— 

The  £rc3hness  of  the  heart  I 
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Poplar. — Heyday !  Jack,  you  moralising  !  I  fear  me  you  have  put  an  extra 
charge  of  brandy  in  that  last  tumbler ;  you  never  would  have  been  guilty  of 
such  sickly  sentimentality  in  sober  sadness. 

Bishop Ah,    my  dear   Anthony,  we   have   all   our   moments    of  gloom 

•when 

Slingsby. — For  shame.  Bishop ;  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  morbid  feeling. 
The  world  is  a  very  good  world  upon  the  whole,  and  so  are  one-half  of  the  men 
and  women  in  it.  Every  one,  no  doubt,  has  his  crosses ;  and,  as  Rochefoucauld 
says,  "  On  n'est  jamais  si  heureux  ni  si  malheureux  qu'on  I'imagine ;"  but  I  be- 
lieve no  person  is  permanently  out  of  sorts  with  mankmd,  unless  he  is  thoroughly 
hlaset  and  has  exhausted  his  capacity  of  enjoyment  before  his  time.  What, 
if  our  hearts  have  lost  some  of  the  freshness  oi  boyhood,  have  they  not  expanded, 
and  ripened,  and  grown  rich  each  year  that  rolled  over  us.  If  they  have  no  longer 
the  soft  velvet  bloom  of  the  young  fruit,  they  have  the  mellow  flavour  of  the 
mature  one;  and  remember  that  the  juice  of  the  apple  is  sour  and  untasteful  till 
time  mollifies  and  makes  it  sweet.  Let  us,  then,  nave  no  more  repining  about 
what  we  cannot  prevent,  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  approach  of  age ;  but  let  us 
accommodate  ourselves  to  our  changing  state,  by  a  corresponding  change  of 
thought  and  deportment.  **  Age,"  says  St.  Chrysostom,  "is,  then,  to  be  vene- 
rated, when  it  acts  as  becomes  its  years  ;  but  when  an  old  man  gives  himself  the 
airs  of  a  boy,  he  makes  himself  more  ridiculous  than  a  boy  can  be.  Still,  even  as 
we  grow  old,  there  is  something  of  youth  that  we  may  retain  with  grace,  as  there 
are  attributes  of  age  which  youth  may  assume  with  advantage."  This  has  been 
happily  and  tersely  expressed  by  St.  Augustine : — "  Sit  senectus  nostra  puerilis  et 
pueritia  senilis  ;  id  est,  ut  nee  sapientia  nostra  cum  superbia,  nee  humilitas  sine 
sapientia." — ''Let  our  old  age  partake  of  youthfulness,  and  our  youth  of  old 
age :  that  is,  that  our  knowledge  be  tempered  with  modesty,  and  our  humi- 
lity lack  not  knowledge." 

Bishop. — ''  Peccavi,"  Jonathan.  I  acknowledge  my  error,  and  am  penitent. 
You  have  exorcised  a  legion  of  blue-devila  from  me,  and  now—"  Bishop  *8  him- 
self again."    iSings) — 

"  For  what 's  the  use  of  sighing. 
When  Time  is  on  the  wing  ? 
Can  we  prevent  his  flying ** 

Slingsbt. — ^Tnie.  And  so,  even  while  we  speak,  the  flat  has  gone  forth  that 
places  another  year  with  the  past.  It  is  just  twelve  o'clock ;  we  shall  hear  the 
post-office  clock  ere  a  minute  passes  over  us. 

Bishop.— 

"  I  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock ; 
The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro ; 
The  cricket  chirps,  the  light  bums  low ; 
Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock ! 

Shake  hands  before  you  die ; 
Old  year  well  dearly  rue  you ; 
What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you  V 
Speak  out  before  we  die." 

Poplar — Hark  I  the  hour  is  come!  (^The  Post-office 'clock  commences  to 
chime,  all  stand  up  in  silence.     Then  the  hour  strikes,) 

Slingsby  {solemnly) — Gone,  gone  for  ever  I  How  profoundly  solemnising  is 
the  thought.  No  wealth,  no  tears,  no  agony,  no  remorse  can  recal  one  moment 
of  that  year  that  has  vanished  for  ever.  We  have  all  lived  through  it,  and  none 
of  us  in  vain.  The  new  year  cannot  find  us  in  the  same  condition,  morally  or 
physically,  in  which  the  old  one  found  us  at  its  commencement ;  we  must  have 
made  way  towards,  or  drifted  away  from,  heaven ;  to  be  stationary  is  im- 
possible. 

Bishop — God  be  with  thee,  old  year.  If  the  past  be  unalterable,  the  future  is 
in  our  power ;  let  us  make  the  best  of  the  new, year.  So  now,  Jonathan,  let  us 
hear  what  you've  got  on  that  paper. 

Slingsbt  reads-^ 
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THE    DEATH    OF    THE    OLD-YEAR. 

I. 

Now  the  Night  is  at  her  prime. 

Sadly,  slowly,  solemnly 
Peals  the  iron  tongue  of  Time  ; 
And  there's  death  upon  the  chime. 

For  the  Old  Year  must  die. 

II. 

Hark  I  each  peal  that  smites  the  ear, 
Hoarsely,  deeply,  hollowly ; 

Nearer  brings,  and  still  more  near, 

To  his  end  the  good  Old-year, 
That  passed  so  jollily. 

III. 

Twelve  notes  clanged  from  out  the  tow'r. 

Loudly,  sternly,  startlingly  ; 
It  is  done  ! — Time's  ruthless  pow'r 
Has  bid  the  year  die  with  the  hour — 
The  Old-year's  pass'd  away ! 

IV. 

Let  us  lay  him  in  his  bier. 

Gently,  kindly,  rev'rently ; 
With  a  sigh  and  with  a  tear. 
With  a  hope  and  with  a  fear. 

In  faith  and  charity. 

V. 

Lo  I  unto  thy  grave  we  bring. 

Sadly,  meekly,  piously. 
Many  a  sweet  and  precious  thing, 
W  hereunto  our  hearts  did  cling 

With  strong  fidelity. 

VI. 

Friends  that  we  have  loved  in  life. 

Fondly,  deeplv,  faithfully ; 
Parent,  offspring,  husband,  wife. 
Pleasure's  dreams,  ambition's  strife, 

AVe  lay  them  all  with  thee. 

vn. 

Keep  these  treasures  for  us,  then. 

Surely,  safely,  carefully. 
Till  the  end  of  all  things,  when 
Thou  shalt  yield  them  up  again 

As  we  gave  them  thee. 

vui. 

Rest  in  peace,  thou  good  Old-year, 

Deeply,  darkly,  tranquilly — 
Oh  I  when  the  Archangel's  trump  we  hear, 
God  grant  that  thou  shalt  not  appear 
'Gainst  us  to  testify. 

3^eqnfei$tat  in  pare. 
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[Bishop. — Hollo  I  there  go  the  merry  chimes  of  St.  Patrick's.     Your  pardon, 
Jonathan,  for  a  moment,     A  happy  new  year  to  you  both]. 
Slingsbt  resumes] : — 

THE   BIRTH   OF   THE   NEW-TEAR. 
I. 

Hark  I  upon  the  ear  of  Mom 

Quicldy,  gaily,  cheerily, 
Clang  the  jocund  bells  to  warn 
That  the  infant  year  is  bom, — 

Greet  him  merrily. 

u. 

Hail  to  thee,  thou  fair  new  year— 

Heartily,  right  heartily. 
We  have  watched  through  midnight  drear. 
To  give  thee  welcome  and  good  dicer — 

Benedicite. 

m. 

May  thy  moments  glide  awajr 

Lightly,  brightly,  happily — 
May  thy  youth  be  fresh  and  gay. 
Sage  thy  prime,  and  thy  decay 

Sweet  and  mellow  be. 

rv. 

We  will  do  thee  homage  now. 

Freely,  truly,  loyally — 
We  will  give  our  plighted  vow, 
We  will  swear,  and  so  shalt  Thou, 

Comrades,  true  to  be. 

V. 

We  will  prize  thee,  bright  New-year, 

Dearly,  wiselv,  carefully — 
Use  thee  well,  ana  hold  thee  dear, 
'Till  thy  latest  hour  draws  near. 

And,  like  thy  sire,  thou  die. 

VI. 

Thou  shalt  bring  us,  day  by  day. 

Freely,  fully,  bounteously. 
Every  good  for  which  we  pray, 
And  hopeful  lead  us  on  the  way 

Unto  our  home  on  high. 

vn. 

So  that  when  thy  end  draws  near,  * 

Sadly,  slowly,  solemnly. 
We'll  say,  **  God  rest  thee  good  Old-year, 
Thou  wert  the  best  that  we  Knew  here. 

Rest  in  eternity  I" 

Bishop. — Now,  then,  a  glass  before  we  part.  Jonathan,  I  absolve  you  from 
your  vow  of  abstinence,  if  indeed  it  is  not  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations, 
being  made  last  ywir.  Come,  a  happy  new  year  to  us  all.  Pop.  your  health. 
Jonathan,  here's  to  you  my  l)oy.  (Tney  hob  nob  each  other  artistically).  Now 
to  bed,  we  must  begin  the  new  year  respectably. 

\^£xeiint  omnes. 
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SCRIPTURE  SCENES. — CROLT   AMD   GILFILLAN.* 


What  is  Man  ?  is  a  question  which 
has  baffled  the  wisdom  of  many  a  sage. 
His  life,  his  hopes,  his  end, — ^what  are 
they  ?  Is  he  mdeed  as  a  vapour  that 
passeth  quickly  away,  and  is  lost  in 
the  blue  neaveus,  going,  who  can  tell 
whither? — or  as  a  drop,  as  Hindoo 
sages  believe,  drawn  up,  when  his 
career  is  accomplished,  from  his  pa- 
rent earth — lightened,  loosened  from  it 
by  the  heavenly  beams — and  absorbed 
at  last  in  the  great  Fountain  of  Light  ? 
Or  is  he,  as  Chinese  philosophers  and 
our  own  blind-eyed  Materialists  de- 
clare, only  a  piece  of  beautiful  dust — 
a  lovely  collocation  of  atoms,  which 
to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  not — 
walking  through  life  an  Automaton, 
and  at  death  dissolving  wholly,  solely, 
into  soulless  clay  ?  He  seems  meant  to 
be  Lord  of  the  Earth  ; — yet  the  winds 
and  the  waves  buffet  him,  the  wild 
creatures  of  the  air  and  the  forest  baffle 
him,  and  dead  matter  lives  in  sullen 
rebellion  against  his  will.  He  is  a 
pigmy  amid  a  universe, — a  perishing 
thinor  of  yesterday  among  the  everlast- 
ing hills ; — by  day,  a  trembling  mote 
in  the  sunbeams, — by  night,  a  blind, 
brief  wanderer  beneath  the  ever-burn- 
ing stars.  Earth,  with  its  joyous 
streams,  its  enamelled  plains,  its  hills, 
its  sounding  seas,  seems  made  for  his 
delight;  yet  how  vanishing  its  blos- 
soms, how  fleeting  its  summers,  how 
frequent  its  storms.  The  volcano  lifts 
up  its  voice  and  its  fires  against  him, 
and  the  earthquake  tosses  him  like  a 
grain  of  dust  on  its  surface,  or  swal- 
lows up  him  and  his  works  in  its 
merciless  jaws.  Who  shall  solve  the 
mystery  ? — Nature  man's  slave,  yet  at 
war  with  him  I 

Life  itself,  like  Nature,  is  double- 
faced.  It  would  seem  given  for  en- 
joyment; yet  how  quicfly  the  lovely 
mask  of  youth's  Ideal  drops  off,  and 
reveals  the  stern  cold  face  of  Reality, 
marching  along  the  sands  of  Time  as 
if  to  a  funeral, — or,  at  best,  bowed 


with  a  care  which  only  the  Frivolous 
and  the  Lost  ever  think  of  spurning 
from  them.  Why  dies  my  loved  one  ? 
passionately  exclaims  the  youth.  Whi- 
ther has  gone  my  child?  mournfully 
asks  the  parent.  Life,  it  becomes 
evident  even  to  the  savage,  is  a  scene 
of  trial ;  but  why  this  trial,  and  what 
man's  destiny, — there  is  the  question 
which  man  is  ever  asking,  yet  which 
man  can  never  solve.      Omens  and 

Eresentiments  are  around  and  within 
im  —  strange  dreams  and  reminis- 
cences haunt  him.  Unearthly  sounds 
by  night  bedew  his  forehead  with  cold 
sweat,  and  he  exclaims — **  Sure  there 
are  spirits !"  The  joyous  sunshine 
and  the  lovely  earth,  by  day,  fill  his 
inner  being  with  a  sense  of  the  bene- 
ficent and  the  beautiful;  and  as  he 
looks  up  into  the  clear  azure  of  the 
skies,  vanishing  away  fathomless  into 
mysterious  depths,  he  feels  as  if  there 
were  a  buoyant  something  within  him 
that  would  one  day  bear  him  up  into 
that  blue  ether,  towards  the  great 
Throne  of  the  Worlds.  But  what 
does  he  know?  He  sees  ''as  in  a 
glass  darkly ;"  and  no  fear  or  no  hope 
springs  up  within  him,  without  its 
opposite  soon  following.  His  soul 
thirsts  with  a  great  thirst  to  know, 
yet  what  is  he  to  believe?  He  sees 
death  eveiywhere  around  him,  yet  his 
soul  cries  loudly  that  it  cannot  die. 

It  is  just  such  questions  that  Reve- 
lation answers — it  is  just  this  mys- 
tery which  it  clears  up.  It  tells,  first 
of  all,  the  blessed  truth,  that  the  Ma- 
ker  of  the  worlds  is  good — that  God 
is  Love.  It  tells  that  the  earthly  life 
is  but  a  link  in  an  endless  chain  of  ex- 
istence, and  that  trial  here  is  meant  to 
train  man  for  a  future  and  better  state ; 
—that  earthly  life  is  a  purifier,  usher- 
ing him  into  an  unseen  but  higher 
scale  of  being.  It  throws  upon  earth 
a  light  from  unseen  worlds,  to  guide 
man's  steps  ;  and  bids  him  behold,  in 
a    single    phrase,    the  great   end    of 
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this  liuraan  life,  and  the  great  centre 
of  human  hopes — "  Perfiect  through 
Siiflering ;  sinless  through  a  Saviour.** 
Jt  answers  that  question  of  all  ages — 
that  question  of  questions,  to  which 
neither  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the 
Plays  of  Shakspere,  the  Celeste  Me- 
chanique  of  La  Place,  nor  the  Works 
of  Plato,  return  a  proper  reply,  but 
which  is  emphatically  expressed  in  our 
vernacular  speech — what  shall  a  man 
do  to  be  saved  ?  To  that  all-absorbing 
query,  *'  theBook  '*  has  given  an  answer, 
which  may  theoretically  have  been  in- 
terpreted in  various  ways,  but  which, 
as  a  practical  truth,  he  who  runs  may 
read ;  which  has  satisfied  the  souls  of 
millions, — which  none  ever  repented 
of  obeying, — and  on  which  many  of 
the  wisest,  the  most  learned,  the  most 
slow  of  heart  to  believe,  as  well  as  the 
ignorant  and  simple-minded,  have  at 
last  been  content  to  lean  their  living 
confidence  and  their  dying  peace. 

The  Book  of  Divine  Revelation 
itself  is  as  extraordinary'  as  its  con- 
tents are  momentous.  It  is  the  old- 
est book  in  the  world.  It  tells  us 
of  expeditions  prior  to  Jason  and 
the  Argonauts ;  it  describes  martial 
adventures  long  before  Achilles  and 
Troy.  Its  ethical  system  preceded 
ThaJes  and  Pythagoras ;  its  muse  was 
vocal  before  Hesiod  or  Orpheus. 
Written  at  intervals  of  two  thousand 
years, — some  sections  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Pyramids,  and  others  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  some  in 
the  Isle  of  Patmos,  and  others  in  the 
Mamniertine  dungeons, — it  forms  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  songs  and 
history,  ethics  and  biography,  scenes 
from  the  hearth  and  episodes  from  na- 
tional annals, — all  hallowed  by  the 
ever-recurring  presence  of  the  Deity. 
It  numbers  among  its  authors  one  who 
wore  a  crown,  and  one  who  cast  a  net, 
— prophets,  and  warriors,  and  law- 
givers,— a  Persian  prime-minister,  and 
a  fettered  captive  of  Ciesar.  Eighteen 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
last  of  it  wiis  written,  yet  still  it  exists 
in  all  plenitude  and  power.  Uun- 
dre<ls  have  assailed  it,  but  it  lives 
down  all  opposition.  Giants  in  intel- 
lect have  hurled  their  spears  against  it, 
but  their  weapons  lie  shivered  around 
its  pedestals.  Gibbon  wielded  against 
it  his  ponderous  yet  brilliant  learmng — 


Bolin^broke  his  ingenious  subtlety,  the 
French  Encyclopedists  their  dead  phi- 
losophy, Paine  his  invective  and  ribald 
banter ;  yet  it  lives  on  unshaken. 
Mersis  profundot  pulchrior  evenit  I 
Time  only  adds  to  the  marvel, 
and  brings  strange  confirmation  of 
its  much- questioned  facts.  In  our 
own  day,  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  un- 
covers its  hieroglyphics  to  confirm  or 
illustrate  its  claims  ;  and  Nineveh,  out 
of  the  wreck  and  rubbish  of  three 
thousand  years,  at  length  yields  up 
its  secrets  to  attest  and  glorify  the 
Hebrew  oracles.  It  is  a  book  which 
has  made  for  itself  a  place  in  the  in- 
most sanctuary  of  the  human  heart. 
The  few  who  have  insulted  its  sacred 
writings  have  been  blasted  with  unani- 
mous reprobation.  It  has  fared  with 
them,  as  with  Uzziah,  when  he  went 
in  to  profane  the  temple  of  the  Most 
High.  That  nioment,  the  fatal  1^ 
prous-spot  rose  to  his  brow,  and,  while 
all  around  sought  to  thrust  him  out, 
he  himself  hasted  to  depart.  In  fact, 
the  love  that  beats  in  the  general  bosom 
to  this  book  is  never  disclosed  till  at 
such  times — and  then, ''  thousands  who 
care  little  for  its  precepts,  and  are 
sceptical  of  its  supreme  authority,  rise 
up,  nevertheless,  in  indignation,  and 
say,  '  the  man  who  abuses  the  Bible, 
insults  the  race:  in  trampling  on  a 
book  so  beautiful,  and  that  nas  been  so 
widely  believed,  he  is  trampling  on  all 
of  us,  and  on  himself.  Let  him,  as  a 
moral  leper,  be  dragged  without  the 
gate,  and  perish  in  his  own  shame.' 
So  wisely  has  God  guarded  his  Book, 
by  the  awful  beauty  which,  like  a  hedge 
of  roses  mingled  with  thorns,  surrounds 
it  all.'** 

Many  a  grand  old  poem  exists  in 
the  world,  but  the  most  of  them  are 
but  mingled  dust  and  gold,  compared 
with  the  sublime  strains  of  the  Bible. 
The  first  of  poetry,  it  contains  also  the 
sublimest.  We  care  not  to  fight  for 
such  pre-eminence — its  matter  is  the 
grand  thing ;  yet  it  were  injustice  to 
overlook  the  high  Quality  of  its  style. 
The  Vedas  of  India,  the  poems  of 
Kalidasa  and  Firdousi,  and  the  count- 
less firagments  of  Celtic  and  Scandina- 
vian song — what  can  we  say  of  them, 
in  comparison,  but  that  their  beauties 
are  beaded  amid  <' continents  of  mud" 
— mud,  too,  lashed  into  explosions  of 
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fanatical  folly ;  and  that,  partly  from 
this  repulfiiye  environment,  and  partly 
from  the  inferiority  of  their  poetic 
power,  they  have  not,  like  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  naturalised  themselves 
among  the  civilised  nations  of  modern 
times.  **  While  the  faith  which  they 
have  set  to  song,"  says  Gilfillan,  *'has 
seemed  repulsive  and  monstrous,  the 
song  itself  is  broken,  turgid,  and 
unequal,  compared  to  the  great  Psalms 
and  Prophecies  of  Israel. "  Humboldt 
indicates  this  superiority  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  and  the  cause  of  it,  when  he 
says,  '*  It  is  characteristic  of  it,  that, 
as  a  reflex  of  monotheism,  it  always 
embraces  the  whole  world  in  its  unity, 
comprehending  the  life  of  the  terres- 
trial  globe,  as  well  as  the  shining 
regions  of  space.  It  dwells  less  on 
details  of  pnenomena,  and  loves  to 
contemplate  great  masses.  Nature  is 
portrayed,  not  as  self- subsisting  or 
glorious  in  her  own  beauty,  but  ever 
in  relation  to  a  higher,  an  overruling, 
a  spiritual  power." 

"  At  the  head  of  all  poetry,"  writes  Dr. 
Crolt,  ''must  stand  the  poets  of  Judea. 
I  can  find  even  in  the  great  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  no  rival  to  their 
intensity,  richness,  and  accumulation 
of  ideas.  Poured  forth  to  awaken  the 
apathy,  or  rebuke  the  guilt  of  kings 
and  people,  they  perform  a  duty  never 
required  of  language  before,  and  they 
were  divinely  provided  with  a  language 
fitted  for  the  duty.  It  is  a  continual 
torrent  of  pathetic  or  indignant  elo- 
quence. Every  conceivable  image  of 
national  sufiering  and  personal  anguish; 
every  vivid  menace  of  human  trial  and 
divine  vengeance ;  every  possible  scene 
of  national  struggle  and  individual 
ruin  crowds  their  predictions.  Na- 
tions fighting  the  battle  of  despair; 
nations  flying  before  the  invader ;  na- 
tions torn  from  their  home,  and  driven 
out  to  die  among  the  deserts,  and  un- 
der the  burning  skies  of  a  foreign  land. 
The  sitters  under  the  vine  and  fig-tree 
of  Palestine,  swept  to  the  swamps  of 
Media,  lingering  out  life  in  the  Assy- 
rian sands,  or  dying  in  the  labours  and 
chains  of  Babylon.  Their  images  from 
nature  are  not  less  true  or  less  power- 
ful— the  scorching  winds  of  the  vnl- 
demess ;  the  tempest  among  the  sands ; 
the  ruined  and  lifeless  city ;  the  pol- 
luted temple  ;  the  land  lyin^  awe-struck 
and  silent  under  the  pestilence  ;  *  the 
sky  of  brass  and  the  soil  of  iron.'  But 
in  all  their  diversities  of  style,   they 


have  an  impress  which  raises  them 
above  earthly  comparbon.  They 
speak  with  the  authority  of  an  inspired 
mission.  Their  language  has  a  pur- 
pose altogether  divine.  They  lavish 
their  powers  on  no  rich  description  of 
nature,  and  no  luxuriant  display  of 
their  genius.  Their  language  is  not 
born  of  flesh  and  blood.  Like  the 
Israelites  in  the  Babylonian  furnace, 
they  walk  in  fire,  they  speak  in  fire, 
and  with  them  *  walkcth  one  *  more 
than  man,  a  protecting  and  inspiring 
Glory." 

The  influence  of  this  inspired  volume 
upon  the  intellect  of  civilised  Europe 
has  been  immense.  Dante  and  Tasso 
in  the  Italian,  and  Herrera  in  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  have  been  over- 
shadowed by  its  sublime  influence. 
Milton  and  Bunyan,  Richard  Baxter 
and  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  our  own  land, 
drank  deep  from  its  fervid  fountains. 
Even  the  "  godless  eighteenth  centu- 
ry "  was  not  without  numerous  traces 
of  its  power.  Addison  and  Thomp- 
son, Young  and  Johnson  have  in  va- 
rying degrees  and  in  dificrent  ways 
caught  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  writ- 
ers. The  great  Burke,  in  his  "  Regi- 
cide Peace,"  approaches  them  far  more 
closely,  and  exhibits  at  once  their  spirit 
and  their  style — their  fiery  carneatness, 
their  abruptness,  their  impatience,  their 
profusion  of  metaphor,  their  **  doing 
well  to  be  angry,  even  unto  death, 
and  the  contortions  by  which  they  were 
delivered  of  their  message,  as  of  a 
demon.  *  How  he  snatches  up  their 
words,  like  the  fallen  thunderbolts  of 
the  Titan  war,  to  heave  them  at  his 
and  their  foes.'  No  wonder  that 
the  cold-blooded  eighteenth  century 
thought  him  mad." 

In  the  nineteenth  century  (says  Gil- 
fillan) all  our  great  British  authors 
have,  more  or  less,  imbibed  fire  from 
the  Hebrew  fountains.  There  had 
been,  in  the  meantime,  a  reaction  in 
favour  of  them,  as  well  as  of  other 
things  **  old."  For  fifty  years  the 
Bible,  like  its  author,  had  been  expos- 
ed on  a  cross  to  public  ignominy;  ^gan- 
tic  apes,  like  Voltaire,  chattering  at 
it ;  men  of  genius  turned,  by  some 
Circean  spell,  into  swine,  like  Mira- 
beau  and  Paine,  casting  filth  against 
it ;  demoniacs,  whom  it  had  half- res- 
cued and  half- inspired,  like  Rousseau 
making  mouths  in  its  face — till,  as 
darkness  blotted  out  the  heaven  above, 
and    an    earthquake    shook    Europe 
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around,  and  all  things  seemed  inishing 
into  ruin,  men  began  to  feel,  as  they 
did  on  Calvary,  that  this  was  all  for 
Christ's  sake ;  and  they  trembled  ;  and 
what  their  brethren  there  could  not  or 
did  not,  thejr  stopped,  ere  it  was  too 
late.-  The  hierophants  of  the  sacrilege, 
indeed,  were  dead  or  hopelessly  har- 
dened ;  but  their  followers  paused  in 
time,  and  the  minds  of  the  civilised 
world  was  shaken  back  into  an  attitude 
of  respect,  if  not  of  belief,  in  the  Book 
of  Jesus. 

Nay  more.  Scripture  poetry  began 
to  be  used  as  a  model  more  extensively 
even  than  heretofore,  and  this  alike  by 
those  who  believed  and  those  who  dis- 
believed its  supreme  authority.  Not 
only  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and 
Southey,  but  Byron  and  Godwin,  Shel- 
ley and  Hazlitt,  imbibed  or  availed 
themselves  of  the  matchless  language 
of  Israel's  bards.  Our  living  authors 
have  shown  a  similar  synipathy  with 
the  old  Hebrew  genius.  Croly,  both 
in  his  prose  and  in  his  poetry,  often 
exhibits  the  fervid  impress,  the  burn- 
ing language  of  the  Prophets  —  an 
eloquent  transfusion  of  spirit  which 
reaches  its  height  in  his  magnificent 
SalathieL  **  Macaulay  (quotes  Scrip- 
ture, as  Burdett  in  parliament  used 
to  quote  Shakspere — always  with  tri- 
umphal rhetorical  efiect,  and  seems 
once,  at  least,  to  have  really  loved  its 
literature.  Professor  Wilson  approach, 
es  more  closely  than  any  modern  since 
Burke,  to  that  wild  prophetic  move- 
ment of  style  and  manner  which  the 
bards  of  Israel  exhibit  —  nay,  more 
nearly  than  even  Burke,  since,  with 
Wilson,  it  is  a  perpetual  afflatus :  he 
is  like  the  he-goat  in  Daniel,  who  came 
from  the  West,  and  touched  not  the 
^ound  ;  his  'Tale  of  Expiation,*  for 
instance,  is  a  current  of  fire.*'* 

Time,  who  lays  his  chilling  hand  alike 
upon  the  poet  and  the  peasant,  is  now 
investing  with  the  Venerable  the  names 
of  Wilson  and  Croly.  Old  friends, 
brother  poets  —  though  dissimilar  in 
genius,  they  are  worthy  to  be  associat- 
ed from  the  poetic  fervour  of  their 
thoughts,  and  the  pure  elevation  of 
mind  which  breathes  throughout  their 
writings.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the 
deeply  religious  spirit  of  the  wonderful 
Dies  Bttreales  of  the  elder  bard,  which 
mingles    with  and    hallows  all    their 


beauties  —  overhanging,  like  sublime 
Night,  the  creations  of  his  mighty  in- 
tellect— solemn,  brilliant,  lovely — a 
Boreal  sky  with  all  its  stars.  Not  less 
delightful  is  it  to  behold  Croly  recur- 
ring, in  possibly  the  last  work  his  gifted 
mind  may  bequeath  us,  to  the  Book 
which  has  coloured  his  thoughts,  and 
solaced  his  heart  for  many  a  long  day. 
It  cheers  the  less  gifted,  and  the  less 
strong  in  faith,  to  see  the  laurelled 
Poet  coming  forth  once  more  into  the 
world,  quietlv  but  reverently  acknow- 
ledging his  long  indebtment  to  the 
muse  of  Revelation,  and  depositing  his 
last- won  laurel- wreath  upon  her  shrine. 
It  is  with  no  stranger  step  that,  in 
the  **  Scenes  from  Scripture,"  Dr. 
Croly  now  treads  the  sacred  soil  of 
Judea.  In  his  '' Salathiel,"  he  long 
ago  visited  it,  with  the  soul  of  a  poet, 
and  the  eye  of  an  artist.  He  carried  us 
with  him  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  that  "Morning  Land,"  from  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Lebanon  to  the  burn- 
ing sands  of  the  Desert ;  from  the  green 
hills  of  Bashan,  to  the  sterile  shores  and 
waveless  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  from 
the  sandy  valley  of  the  bush-fringed 
Jordan,  to  where  the  morning  sun- 
beams glitter  cheerily  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Levant.  He  has  pictured, 
in  colours  brilliant  as  the  Orient,  its 
lion-lairs  ;  the  ruined  terraces,  climb- 
ing its  once  fruitful  mountain-slopes ; 
its  **  cities  set  on  a  hill ;"  as  well  as 
the  vague  but  impressive  signs  which 
mark  it  as  a  land  which  God  once  fa- 
voured, but  from  which  the  glory  has 
long  departed.  He  painted  the  fiery 
zealots  her  children,  isolated  from  the 
nations,  yet  proud  and  contemptuous 
in  their  isolation, — clinging  with  a  lofty, 
yet  half- despairing  hope  to  the  pro- 
phetical promises — and,  though  but ''  a 
nandful  on  the  earth,"  battling  with  a 
maniac  patriotism  against  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  Rome,  struggling 
bare-bosomed  with  her  mailed  legion- 
aries, as  the  panther  at  bay  struggles 
with  the  hunters.  He  has  sketched, 
with  glowing  pencil,  the  events  of  her 
history,  from  the  dread  hour  when 
night  seized  upon  the  sun  at  mid-day, 
and  '*  darkness  was  over  the  face  of 
the  earth  from  the  sixth  until  the  ninth 
hour" — when  the  mournfully-uttered 
words,  **  Weep  not  for  me,  but  for 
yourselves  and  your  children,"  fell  like 
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a  dread  whisper  of  the  coming  doom, 
from  the  moment  when  the  vail  of  the 
Temple  was  rent,  and  the  blood  of  the 
Holy  One  filled  the  cup  of  Israel's  sins 
to  overflowing,  down  to  the  predicted 
time,  when  the  Roman  Eagles  were 
gathered  to  the  spoil ;  when  the  rocky 
Tale  of  Jehoshaphat  echoed  with  the 
shocks  of  the  batterin^-ram,  and  the 
towers  of  Zion  fell  cradling  from  their 
impi^egnableheights,-.when  the  legions 
of  Titus  streamed  up  the  breaches,  and 
blood  ran  in  torrents  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  his  sublime  tale  closes 
amid  the  conflagration  of  the  Tem. 
pie  itself,  its  snowy  marble  pinnacles 
blackened  and  splintering  in  tne  flames 
and  its  golden  roofs  falhns  in  molten 
showers  upon  the  head  of  the  Undying 
One. 

This  remarkable  work  has  durably 
established  the  fame  of  its  author  in 
the  department  of  prose-fiction.  Afler 
the  first  splendid  burst  of  immortal  an. 
guish  whith  which  it  opens,  it  presents 
a  gorgeous  series  of  the  sublimest  com- 
binations in  which  Nature  and  Man 
can  mingle,  scenes  which  genius  alone 
could  conceive,  and  fatuity  alone  can 
ever  forget.  Its  style  is  steeped  in 
Scripture ;  the  author's  spirit,  as  well 
as  his  language,  is  Oriental.  **  You  feel 
yourselves  in  Palestine,"  says  Gilfil- 
lan,  in  his  Literary  Portraits, — ''  the 
air  is  that  through  which  the  words 
of  the  Prophets  have  vibrated,  and  the 
wings  of  angels  descended, — the  ground 
is  scarcely  yet  calm  from  the  earth- 

Suake  of  the  Crucifixion, — the  awe  of 
lie  world's  sacrifice,  and  of  the  prodi- 
gies which  attended  it,  still  lowers  over 
the  land,  still  gapes  unmended  the 
ghastly  rent  in  the  vail, — and  still  are 
crowds  daily  convening  to  examine  the 
'  fissures  in  the  rocks ;  when  one  lonely 
man,  separated  by  his  proper  crime  to 
his  proper  and  unending  woe,  is  seen 
speeding,  as  if  on  the  wings  of  frenzy, 
towards  the  mountains  of  Napthali. 
It  is  Salathiel,  the  hero  of  the  story — 
the  Wandering  Jew— the  heir  of  the 
curse  of  a  dying  Saviour,  *  Tarry  thou 
till  I  come.' " 

It  b,  confessedly,  adifiicult  matter  to 
write  good  sacred  poetry  of  anv  kind ; 
but  especially,  to  paraphrase  in  verse 
the  events  of  Scripture  history.  One  chief 
cause  of  this  is,  that  the  ordinary  aids 
of  narrative  poetry  are  hero  wanting. 
The  events  are  too  well  known  to  allow 
of  novelty,  and  too  much  venerated  to 
admit  of  deviation.     The  poet  must 


adhere  closely  to  his  facts ;  and,  with 
rare  exceptions,  it  is  only  by  his  lan- 
guage that  he  can  hope  to  make  his 
own  version  more  interesting  than  the 
original.  A  not  very  hopeful  attempt 
truly.  The  Bible  is,  on  all  hands,  al- 
lowed to  be  all  but  inimitable  in  its  , 
expressions ;  age  has  thrown  its  hal- 
lowed mantle  over  the  language  of  our 
excellent  translation,  and  its  venerated 
words  have  became  so  familiar  to  our 
hearts  that  it  is  with  difiiculty  we 
relish  others  in  comparison.  Amplifi- 
cation, and  a  lofty  fervid  strain  re- 
sembling that  of  Inspiration,  are  the 
only  ways  by  which  success  is  possible ; 
but  the  former  is,  in  itself,  too  often  a 
snare;  not  only  from  brevity  being 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  force, 
but  deviation  from  Scripture  facts 
being  inadmissible,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  accessaries  requiring  no  ordi- 
nary taste  and  skill. 

How  well  the  acconiplished  author 
of  the  *' Scenes  from  Scripture"  has 
triumphed  over  these  difficulties,  we 
give  two  extracts  to  show.  The  first 
of  these  is  '<  Balaam  and  Balak,"  the 
scene  in  Numbers,  where  the  prophet 
of  Pethor  and  the  King  of  Moab  stand 
on  the  hills  overlooking  the  camp  of 
the  Hebrews ; — where,  despite  the  call 
of  the  monarch  to  "  curse  Israel,"  the 
heart  of  the  prophet  is  moved,  and  be- 
fore his  inward  eye  rolls  out  the  great 
Future,  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of 
the  Chosen  People  over  enemies  of 
the  Most  High,  and  the  far-off*  coming 
of  the  Star  of  Jacob.  The  symbolical 
rising  of  the  Star  in  the  poem  is  a 
happy  accessary,  which  adds  to  the 
picturescjueness  of  the  stately  scene, 
without  in  anyway  violating  the  spirit 
of  the  original:— 

*'  Upon  the  hill  the  Prophet  stood, 
KiDg  Balakf  in  the  rocky  vale ; 
Around  him,  like  a  fiery  flood, 
Flashed  to  the  sun  his  men  of  mail. 

Twaa  Mom — ^"twas  Noon — the  Sacrifice 
Still  rolled  its  sheeted  flame  to  Heaven, 

Still  on  the  Prophet  turned  their  eyes ; 
Nor  yet  the  fearful  Curse  was  given. 

*Twas  Eve — the  flame  was  feeble  now, 
Was  dried  the  victim's  burning  blood. 

Tlie  sun  was  sinking  broad  and  low. 
King  Balak  by  the  Prophet  stood. 

*  Now,  curse,  or  die !'     The  echoing  roar 
Around  him,  like  a  tempest  came ; 

A^^ain  the  altar  streamed  with  gore, 
And  flushed  again  the  sky  with  flame. 
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The  Propbet  was  in  prayer ;  he  rose, 
His  mantle  from  his  face  was  fiung ; 

He  listened,  where  the  mighty  foes 
To  Heaven  their  evening  anthem  sung. 

Ho  saw  their  camp,  like  sansct  clouds. 
Mixed  with  the  Desert's  distant  blue ; 

Saw  on  the  plain  their  marshalled  crowds, 
Heard  the  high  strain  their  trumpets 
blew. 

*  Young  lion  of  the  Desert  sand,* 

Burst  from  his  lip  the  Prophet-cry, 
*■  What  strength  before  thy  strength  shall 
stand? 
AMiat  hunter  meet  thee,  but  to  fly  ? 

'  Come,  Ileavcn-crowned  Lord  of  Palestine, 
I>ord  of  her  plain,  her  mountain  throne : 

Lonl  of  her  olive  and  \\vv  vine  : 
Come,  King  of  Nations,  claim  thine  own.' 

*  Be  Israel  cursed !'  was  in  his  soul. 

But  on  his  lip  the  wild  words  died  ; 
He  paused,  till  night  on  Israel  btule ; 
Still  was  the  foai'ful  curse  untried. 

Now  wililcr  on  his  startltd  ear. 
From  ^loab's  hills  and  valh'vs  dim, 

Bo9c  ttio  fierce  clash  of  shield  and  s|H.'ar, 
Rose  the  mad  yells  of  Baalim. 

*  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  blest  ? 

With  whom  he  dwells,  with  wliom  shall 
dwell  ?• 
He  cla8i>ed  his  pale  hands  on  his  breast ; 
•  Then  be  thou  blest,  O,  Israel.' 

A  whirlwind  from  the  Dei^crt  nwhcd, 
I)e<'p  thunders  echoe<l  round  tlie  hill. 

Kin^,  Prophet,  multitude,  were  hiL>lie<l ! 
The  thunders  .sank,  the  blast  Wiis  stilL 

Broad  on  the  East,  a  Newborn  Star, 
On  cloud,  vale,  ik-.sert,  poured  its  blaze. 

The  Prophet  knew  the  Skin  afar, 
And  on  it  fixt'd  his  shudikring  gaze. 

*  I  shall  l)chold  HlM — but  not  now ; 

I  shall  behohl  Him,  but  not  nigli — 
He  comes,  beneath  the  Cross  to  bow. 
To  toil,  ih  triumph,  and  to  die. 

*  All  power  b  in  His  hand ;  the  World 

Is  dust  beneath  His  trampling  heel 
The  thunder  from  His  \\\yA  is  hurkKl, 
The  heavens  bi'neath  His  presence  reel. 

*  He  comes  a  stranger,  to  His  own  ; 

With  the  wild  bird  an<l  fox  He  lies. 
The  King,  who  makes  the  stars  His  throne, 
A  wanderer  lives,  an  outcast  tlies  I 

*  Lost  Israel  I  on  thy  tliadem 

What  l'l«'f«l.'jhallf<'rIIisblo<Hl  lK'|»ouri<iy 
Torn  fr«»m  the  earth,  thv  roval  ?*t»in. 
Victim  of  famine,  chain  and  svtord.' 


The  Prophet  paused,  in  awe  ;^the  Stab 
Rose  broader  on  tiie  boundless  plain, 

Flashing  on  Balak's  marshalled  war, 
On  mighty  Israel's  farthest  vane. 

And  sweet  and  solemn  echoes  flowed, 
From  harps  of  more  than  mortals  ghren, 

Till  in  the  central  cope  it  glowed. 
Then  vanished  in  the  heights  of  Heftren  I** 

A  beautiful  poem !  And  how  many- 
miseries  have  overtaken  "  lost  Israel^** 
since  her  blood  was  poured  upon  her 
diadem,  for  her  final  rejection  of  that 
blessed  Star  of  Jacob?  How  many 
masters  have  lorded  it  over  her  chil- 
dren since  the  day  they  cried,  •*  We 
will  have  no  king  but  Co^^ar  I"  Our 
next  extract  portrays  in  striking  co- 
'  lours  the  first  fell  step  in  that  woful 
career.  It  is,  ''The  Last  Day  of 
Jerusalem" — a  h^Tun  founded  on  the 
well-known  passage  of  Tacitus : — 
**  Visjc  per  ca?lum  concurrere  acies^ 
et  subito  nubium  igne  collucerc  Tem- 
l)lum.  E.xpassaj  repente  delubri  fores, 
ot  audita  major  humana  tox,  Exce- 
DKRE  Deos.  Simul  ingens  motus  ex- 
cedentium.*' 

"  Flow  on,  for  Zion — flow,  my  tears — 
Thou  sepulchre  of  sepulchres, 
Thy  gl«»r\'  but  a  gorgeous  dream, 
Thy  .str«'iigth,  a  wa.*«ted  summer  stream  ; 
Thy  turban  cloven  on  tlie  ground, 
With  all  its  jewels  scattered  round. 
Age  u|)on  ago,  Captivity 
Sits  br(M)ding  on  thy  leaHess  tree ; 
And  where  its  bninching  gk^ry  stood, 
Id  shame,  and  agony,  and  blood. 

"  From  mom  to  eve,  Romc*8  iron  tide 
Had  dnslied  on  Zion's  haughty  side ; 
From  mom  to  eve,  the  arrowy  shower 
Knin(><l  on  her  ranks  from  wall  and  tower. 
Kow  rose  the  shout  of  I.'*rael ; 
Now,  like  the  seas  returning  swell, 
Ku>he<l  up  the  Mount  the  Koman  charge 
Again  XmsX  back  by  Judah's  targe ; 
Strewing  with  helm  and  shield  the  hill ; 
All  wearied,  but  th'  unconquered  wilL 

"  'Twas  eve,  and  still  was  fought  the  field. 
Where  none  coidd  win,  and  none  would 

yielcl ; 
Beneath  the  twilight's  deeiicning  shade 
Kctioixl  the  clash  of  blade  on  blade. 
Still  rushing  through  the  living  cloud. 
Its  path  the  Lion- banner  ploughed  ; 
And  still  the  Migle's  Hery  wing 
Seenie<l  from  the  living  cloud  to  spring; 
Till  l^lme's  retiring  tnnnp  was  blown, 
Answered  by  shouts  from  Zion's  throne. 
Th:tt  duv  the  Roman  learned  to  feel 
Tlie  biting  ot  the  Jewish  stceL 
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*^  Twas  night,    Tho  sounds  of  earth  were 
hushed, 
Save  where  the  palace-fountains  gushed ; 
Or  from  the  myrtle-breathing  vale, 
Sung,  to  the  stars,  the  nightingale. 
Splendid  the  scene,  and  sweet  the  hour ! 
The  moonbeam  silvered  tent  and  tower, 
Touched  into  beauty  grove  and  rill. 
And  crovmed  with  lustre  Zion's  hill. 
All  loveliness,  but  where  the  gaze 
Shrank  from  the  Roman  camp-fire*s  blazo ; 
All  peaceful  beauty,  but  where  frowned, 
Omen  of  woe,  the  Koman  Mound ! 
'Twas  midnight ;  ceased  the  heavy  jar 
Of  rampart-diaiu  and  portal-bar ; 
That  hour  of  doom,  on  Zion's  wall 
No  warrior's  foot  was  heard  to  fall ; 
1^0  murmur  of  the  mighty  camp. 
No  cohort's  tread,  no  charger's  diamp, 
Gave  sign  that  Earth  was  living  still ; 
All  hushed,  as  by  a  mightier  Will ; 
£v'n  wounds  that  wring,  and  eyes  that 

weep, 
Were  bound  in  one  resistless  sleep : 
Silence  of  silence,  all  around ; 
Hushed  as  the  grave — a  death  of  sound  I 

"  What  vbioned  forms,  like  Ihuigs  of  dreams, 
Or  like  the  Pole's  phosphoric  streams, 
Or  the  wan  clouds  of  winter's  even. 
Now  marshal  on  the  fields  of  Heaven, 
There  gleam,  in  clouds  of  si)ectral  h'ght, 
The  Camp,   the  Mound,    th*   embattled 

height ; 
There  moves  the  Legion's  brazen  line ; 
Ill-omened  Israel,  where  is  thiue  ? 
Rolls  up  the  visioned  Mount  the  charge ; 
But  where  the  turban  and  the  targe? 
The  cohort  climbs  the  visioned  tower. 
Yet  sweeps  its  ranks  no  arrowy  shower  j 
Pale  tlamcs  from  visioned  altars  rise ; 
Israel,  art  thou  the  sacrifice. 

"  But  sudden  roars  the  thunder-peal, 
The  forests  on  the  mountains  reel. 
And,  like  the  burst  of  mountain  springs, 
Is  heard  a  rush  of  mighty  wings ! 
And  voices  sweet  of  love  and  woo, 
(Love,  such  as  Spirits  only  know), 
Swell  from  the  Temple's  cloisters  dim, 
A  mingled  chaunt  of  dirge  and  hymn  ; 
Like  grief,  when  help  and  hope  have  fled. 
Like  anguish  o'er  the  dying  bed ; 
Like  pulses  of  a  breaking  heart : 
"  We  must  depart,  we  must  depart.** 
And  grandly  o'er  Moriah's  height, 
Encanopied  in  living  light. 
Rose  to  that  chaunt  of  dirge  and  hymn 
The  squadrons  of  the  Seraphim. 
From  Carmel's  shore  to  Hebron's  chain. 
Shone  in  that  splendour  hill  and  plain  ; 
Still  starlike  seemed  the  orb  to  soar. 
Then  all  was  night,  and  sleep  once  more. 

*^But  whence  has  come  that  sudden  flash. 
And  whence  the  shout,  and  whence  the 
clash? 
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The  Legions  scale  the  Temple  wall ! 

Its  startled  warriors  fly  or  fall. 

Now  swells  the  carnage,  wild  and  wide ; 

Now  dies  the  bridegroom  by  the  bride ; 

Peasant  and  noble,  parent,  child. 

In  heaps  of  quivering  carnage  piled ; 

On  golden  roof,  on  oedar  floor. 

Still  flames  tho  torch,  still  flows  the  gore ; 

Hour  of  consummate  agony, 

When  nations,  God-deserted,  die ! 

'^  Tet  still  the  native  dirk  and  knife 
Wrung  blood  for  blood,  and  life  for  life. 
The  priest,  as  to  the  Veil  he  clung, 
With  dying  hand  the  javelin  flung ; 
The  peasant  on  the  Roman  sprang. 
Armed  but  with  panther's  foot  and  fang. 
From  his  strong  grasp  the  falchion  lure. 
And  dyed  it  in  the  robber's  gore. 
That  night  who  fought,  that  night  who 

feU, 
No  eye  might  see,  no  tongue  might  tell ; 
That  sanguine  record  must  be  read 
But  when  the  grave  gives  up  its  dead  ;    ^. 
Then  Judah's  heart  of  pride  was  tame ; 
The  rest  was  sorrow,  slaveiy,  shame ! 
Jerusalem  a  naue!" 

This  is  a  fine  pocm>  and  the  perusal 
of  it  may  suggest  to  the  reader  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  admirable  painting  by 
Roberts  of  the  storming  of  Jerusdem. 
That  picture  is  a  masterpiece  of  dc 
lincation,  but  it  docs  not  ascend  into 
the  hiebcst  domain  of  Art.  It  repre- 
sents tne  Real>  but  hardly,  idealised. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  scene»it  is  somewhat 
deficient.  The  mystery  and  the  awe 
vrhicli  accompanied  the  fall  of  Heaven- 
smitten  Jerusalem,  the  Holy  City,  with 
its  holy  of  holies,  are  but  inadequately 
rendered.  The  artist's  exqusite  ma- 
nagement of  f  *irc,  however,  and  tho 
lund  contrast  between  the  gloom  of  tho 
heavens  and  the  glare  and  flames  of 
the  burning  city,  go  far  to  compensate 
the  absence  of  the  appalling  ^andeur 
and  mystery  which  miagination  sug- 
gests. 

We  are  not  among  the  number  of 
those  who  overrate  the  importance  of 
the  poetic  element  of  Scripture.  Wo 
say  not  that  the  beauty  of  the  Biblo 
ever  did,  or  ever  can,  convert  a  soul ; 
but  probably  it  has  often  attracted 
men  to  those  spiritual  sources  where 
conversion  is  to  be  found.  The  leaves, 
not  the  fiowers,  of  the  tree  of  life  are 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations  ;  but 
surely  the  fiowers  have  oflen  first 
fascinated  the  wanderer,  and  led  him 
near  to  eat  and  live.  "In  order  to 
try  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
infiucncc  of  the  ^riptures  upon  the 
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minds  of  Hxe  millioiiB  who  have  read 
them/'  says  GilfiUai),  "  let  our  readers 
ask  each  at  himself  the  question — 
'what  have  I  gained  from  their  peru- 
sal?' And  if  he  has  read  them  for 
himself,  and  with  an  ordinary  degree 
of  intelligence^  there  must  arise  before 
his  memory  a  *  great  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number,'  of  lofly  concep- 
tions of  God — of  glimpses  into  human 
nature — of  thoughts  *  lying  too  deep 
for  tears' — of  pictures,  still  or  stormy, 
passing  from  that  page  to  the  canvass 
of  imagination  to  remain  for  ever — of 
emotions,  causing  the  heart  to  vibrate 
with  a  strange  joy,  'which  one  ma^ 
recognise  in  more  exalted  stages  of  his 
being— of  inspirations,  raising  for  a 
season  the  reader  to  the  level  of  his 
author  —  and  of  perpetual- whispered 
impressions.'  'This  is  the  highest 
thought  and  language  I  ever  encoun- 
tered ;  I  am  standing  on  the  pinnacle 
of  literature.'  And  then,  besides,  he 
will  remember  how  often  he  returned 
to  this  volume,  and  found  the  charm 
renewed,  and  the  fire  still  burning 
and  the  fountain  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing (thought  suggestive,  feeling  crea- 
tive) still  flowing ;  how  every  sentence 
was  found  a  text,  and  how  many  texts 
resembled  deep  and  deepening  eyes, 
orb  within  orb,  deeper  than  sleep  or 
death ;  how  each  new  perusal  showed 
firmament  above  firmament,  rising  in 
the  book  as  in  the  night-sky,  till  at 
last  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and,  forget- 
ting to  read,  began  to  wonder  and 
adore ;  how,  after  this  trance  was 
over,  he  took  up  the  book  again,  and 
fomid  that  it  was  not  only  a  telescope 
to  show  him  things  above,  but  also  a 
microscope  to  show  him  things  below, 
and  a  mirror  to  reflect  his  own  heart, 
and  a  magic  glass  to  bring  the  future 
near ;  and  how,  at  last,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  exclaim,  '  Ilow  dreadftil  is 
this  book;  it  is  none  other  than  the 
Book  of  God  ;  it  is  the  gate  of  heaven  I' 
Multiply  this,  the  experience  of  one» 
by  an  unknown  number  of  millions, 
and  jou  have  the  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  the  direct  intellectual 
influence  of  the  Scriptures  upon  those 
who  have  really  read  them." 

Mr.  Gilfillan's  *<  Bards  of  the  Bible," 
from  which  these  words  are  taken,  is  a 
work  of  which  any  writer  of  our  times 
might  be  proud,  and  the  concluding 
chapter,  on  the  Future  Destiny  of  the 
Bible,  18  one  of  unrivalled  excellence. 
The  reader  of  it  is  not  less  instructed 


by  the  large  views  and  profound  dia- 
oemment  of  the  author,  than  fascinated 
by  the  amazing  power  and  beautv  of 
his  language.  Certainly  the  work  is 
not  faultless.  We  could  point  out  not 
a  few  errors  of  taste — m  one  case 
peculiarly  ofiensive,  because  savouring 
(however  unintentionally)  of  some- 
thing like  blasphemy.  But  an  hour's 
work  would  erase  them  all ;  and,  per- 
haps, ere  this,  as  we  have  not  exammed 
the  second  edition,  they  are  already 
removed.  Even  attaching  dl  the  im- 
portance to  these  blemishes  that  any 
one  honestly  can,  they  are  but  motes 
in  the  sunbeam,  and  t^eir  efiect  is 
perfectly  lost  in  the  blaze  of  hght  and 
ardour  that  overstreams  his  page.  We 
do  not  wholly  agree  with  the  talented 
author  in  his  cntical  canons.  For  in- 
stance, we  do  not  regard  his  work  as  a 
•*  prose-poem."  It  is  all,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  can  be,  prose-poetry,  but  we 
nevertheless  demur  to  the  work  being 
a  pro^-poem.  The  plan  of  it  precludes 
its  being  so.  A  poem  demands  unity 
and  proportion,  but  the  mere  reading 
of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  "  Table  of  Contents" 
shows  that  no  such  conditions  can  bo 
fulfilled  in  his  •'  Bards."  A  work  that 
goes  seriatim  over  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible  must,  necessarily,  be  broken 
into  fragments  whidi  the  utmost  skill 
of  the  artist  could  not  shape  into  the 
symmetrical  proportions  of  a  poem. 
This  mere  dinerence  between  ourselves 
and  the  author  in  regard  to  a  word  in 
his  preface,  of  course  in  no  degree  afiects 
our  opinion  of  the  work  itseff.  We  re- 
peat that  it  is  excellent,  and,  but  for 
one  defect,  perfect.  That  defect  (which, 
also,  is  attributable,  in  some  degree,  to 
the  plan  of  the  work)  is,  want  of  re- 
lief. Each  section  he  treats  with  the 
same  high  degree  of  finish  and  con- 
densation of  thought,  and  Uius,  we 
think  somewhat  needilessly,  overtasks 
the  mind  of  his  reader.  We  would  not, 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  lay  much 
stress  upon  this  point,  for  we  gain  by 
it  in  matter  what  we  lose  in  manner ; 
but  if  the  work  is  really  to  rank  as  a 
prose  poenit  we  must  reiterate  the  ob- 
jection terque  quatergue. 

As  if  conscious  that  some  such  ob- 
jection might  be  brought  against  his 
style,  Mr.  Gilfillan  asks,  in  a  paragraph 
devoted  to  the  consideration  or  this 
subiect,  '*  Can  too  many  really  new 
and  beautiful  things  be  said  on  any 
subject  ?  If  artistic  perfection  is  to  be 
bought  at  the  price  even  of  one  con- 
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Bummate  pearl,  were  it  not  better 
lost?"  In  other  words,  suppose  we 
build  a  temple  with  blocks  of  gold, 
whether  is  it  better  to  sacrifice  one  of 
the  precious  blocks  or  to  outrage  the 
symmetry  of  the  building  ?  Now,  we 
do  not  deny  that  there  may  be  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  such  a  point ;  the 
dictum  of  sound  Utility  will  be  for  pre- 
serving the  precious  stone,  but  the  voice 
of  Art  will  demand  the  preservation  of 
the  goodly  plan.  Of  course  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  neither  the  ''seed 
pearl  of  truth  '*  nor  the  precious  stone 
need  be  sacrificed — in  which  they  may 
be  usefully  preserved  and  incorporated 
in  some  other  structure ;  but  in  all 
works  claiming  to  rank  among  the 
Fine  Arts,  even  where  matter  rejected 
is  matter  lost,  we  would  side  with 
Beauty  and  Proportion  against  Uti- 
lity. 

The  following  Vision  is  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  Mr.  Gilfillan's  powers, 
and  shows  how  well  Imagination  may, 
at  times,  be  employed  to  beautify 
sober  re^dity,  and  brmg  it  out  in  still 
stronger  colours.  To  be  fully  appre- 
ciate^ however,  the  passage  should  be 
read  alone  with  its  context,  when  the 
appropriateness  of  the  episode  would 
be  at  once  apparent.  How  well  and 
simply  he  glides  from  the  real  into  the 
ideal  !«- 

**As  never  book  so  commanded, 
roused,  affrighted,  gladdened,  beautified, 
and  solemnized  the  world,  so  the  horrors 
of  its  fall  are  too  frightful  almost  for 
conception.  We  were  borne  away  in 
vision  to  see  this  great  sight.  We 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
plain  or  table-land,  with  dim,  shadowy 
mountains  far,  far  behind  and  arouna, 
and  a  black,  midnight,  moonless  sky 
above.  A  motley  multitude  was  met, 
filling  the  whole  plain;  and  a  wild, 
stem  hum,  as  of  men  assembled  for  some 
dark  one  purpose,  told  us  they  were  as- 
sembled to  witness  or  assist  at  a  sacri- 
fice. In  the  midst  of  the  plain  there 
towered  a  huge  altar,  on  which  crackled 
and  smoked  a  blaze — blue,  livid — and 
the  spires  of  which  seemed  eyes,  eager 
and  hungrily  waiting  for  their  victim 
and  prey.  Around,  *many  glittering 
faces  were  looking  on ;  they  were  the 
faces  of  the  priests,  who  appeared  all 
men  of  gigantic  stature.  Their  aspects 
otherwise  were  various.  Some  seemed, 
like  the  flames,  restlessly  eager  ;  others 
seemed  timid,  were  ghastly  pale,  and 
looked  ever  and  anon  around  and  above ; 
and  in  the  eyes  of  one  or  two  there  stood 
unshed    tears.      Above    them,   in    tho 


smoke,  dipping  at  times  their  wings  in 
the  surge  of  the  fire,  and  frequently 
whispering  in  the  ears  of  the  priests,  we 
noticed  certain  dark  and  winged  figures, 
the  purpose  in  whose  eyes  made  them 
shine  more  fiercely  far  than  the  flames, 
and  sparkle  like  the  jewelery  of  hell. 
On  the  altar  there  was  as  yet  no  victim. 
All  this  we  saw  as  clearly  as  if  noon 
had  been  resting  on  the  plain :  for  all, 
though  dark,  shone  like  the  glossy 
blackness  of  the  raven's  wing.  We 
asked,  in  our  astonishment,  at  one 
standing  beside  us,  *  What  meaneth  all 
this  ?  What  sacrifice  is  this  ?  Who  are 
these  priests  ?*    And  he  replied,  *  Know 

{rou  not  this?  These  priests  are  the 
eaders  of  the  new  philosophy,  the  suc- 
cessors of  those  who,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  sapped  the  belief  of  the  nations 
in  the  Bible.  They  have  met  to  burn 
the  Bible,  and  to  renew  society  through 
its  ashes.-  *■  And  is  all  the  multitude  of 
this  mind  ?*  *  The  majority  are,  but  a 
few  are  so  weak  as  to  believe  that  the 
book  will  be  snatched  by  a  supernatural 
hand  from  the  burning,  and  it  is  said 
that  even  two  or  three  of  the  priests 
share  at  times  in  the  foolish  delusion, 
but  I  laugh  at  it.'  *But  who  are  those 
winded  figures  ?*  *  Winged  figures,*  he 
replied,  *  I  see  them  not.  And  he  look- 
ed again.  *  Yes,*  we  said,  *  with  those 
plumes  of  darkness  and  eyes  of  fire.* 
His  countenance  fell ;  he  stared,  trem- 
bled, and  was  silent.  It  appeared  that 
the  multitude  saw  not  them. 

*•  The  hum  of  the  vast  congregation 
meanwhile  increased,  like  that  of  many 
waves  nearing  the  shore.  At  last  voices 
were  heard  crying,  *  It  is  time ;  forth 
with  the  old  imposture.*  And  it  was 
brought  forth ;  and  one  of  the  priests, 
a  grey-haired  man,  took  it  into  his 
hands.  *  Who  is  this,*  we  asked  ?  *  He 
was  once,'  said  our  neighbour,  '  a  be- 
liever in  the  Bible,  and  was  chosen, 
therefore,  to  cast  it  into  the  flames,  and 
to  pronounce  a  curse  over  it  ere  it  is 
cast.*  Words  would  fail  us  to  describe 
the  multitude  when  the  book  appeared. 
Some  shouted  with  savage  joy,  others 
muttered  *  curses,  not  loud,  but  deep.' 
One  cried,  *  It  maddened  my  mother  ;* 
another,  *  It  made  my  sister  drown  her- 
self ;'  a  third,  *  It  has  cost  me  many  a 
night  of  agony.*  Some  we  saw  weeping, 
and  wiping  away  their  tears,  lest  they 
should  be  seen ;  and  other  some  looking 
up  with  the  protest  of  indignation  and 
appeal  to  Heaven.  One  face  we  noticed 
— ^that  of  a  youth,  and  there  was  a  poet*8 
fire  in  bis  eye — who  seemed  about  to 
speak  in  the  Book's  behalf,  when  one 
beside  put  his  hand  to  his  lips  and  held 
him  back  from  his  purpose,  like  a  hound 
by  the  loash.  And  raethonjrht  wo  hoard, 
halfslincd  ill  tlie  distance,  from  a  re- 
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mote  part  of  the  assombly,  a  deep,  hollow 
voice  saying,  *  Beware !' 

**  The  priest  approached  the  altar, 
held  the  volume  over  the  flames,  and  ut- 
tered the  curse.    What  it  was  we  heard 
not  distinctly,  for  each  word  was  lost 
in  loud  volleys  of  applause,  which  the 
priests  began  and  the  vast  multitude 
repeated.   But  as  ho  held  it  in  his  grasp, 
and  was  uttering  his  low  maledictions 
over  it,  we  saw  the  book  becoming  ra- 
diant with  a  strange  lustre,  brightening 
at  every  word,  as  if  it  were  uttering  a 
silent  protest,  and  giving  the  lie  in  light 
to  the  syllables  of  insult.    And  when  he 
ceased  there  was  silence,  and  he  was 
about  to  drop  the  book  into  the  burn- 
ing when  a  voice  is  heard  saying,  not 
now  in  a  whisper,  but  as  in  ten  thun- 
ders, *  Beware  r    And,  turning  round, 
wo  saw,  speeding  from  the  mountain- 
boundary  of  the  plain,  the  figure  of  a 
man — his  eyes  shining  like  the  sun,  his 
hair  streaming  behind   him,   his   right 
hand  stretched  out  before.     And  as  the 
multitude  open,  by  their  trembling  and 
falling  to  the  ground,  a  thousand  ways 
before  him,  and  as  the  old  priest  stiffens 
into  stone  and  holds  the  book  as  a  statue 
might  hold  it,  and  as  the  priests  around 
sink  over  the  altar  into  the  flames,  and 
the  winged  creatures  fly,  he  approaches, 
ascends,  takes  the  book,  and,  looking 
up  to  heaven  and  around  to  earth,  ex- 
claims, *  The  Word  of  the  Lord,  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever  1' 
And,  lo  1  the  altar  seemed  to  shape  it- 
self into  a  throne,  and  the  man  sat  upon 
it,  and  the  *  judgment  was  set,  and  the 
books  were  opened.'    And  we  awoke, 
and,  behold,  it  was,  and  yet  was  not,  a 
dream." 

Tho  present  times  present  a  moral 
phenomenon  which  may  well  rivet  the 
attention  of  tho  thinlung  portion  of 
mankind.  Never  was  scepticism  more 
rampant,  vet  never  was  there  an  age 
in  wnich  tne  Bible  was  less  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  It  is  not  merely  that  its 
unequalled  literary  power  secures  its 
vitality,  but  that  over  it,  as  a  professed 
revelation  from  God,  there  has  begun 
a  keen,  hotly- contested  fight,  closing 
every  day  into  deadlier  earnestness^ 
and  which,  at  no  very  distant  period^ 
promises  to  be  finally  decided*  That 
the  Bible  is  to  go  down,  we  believe 
as  impossible  as  it  were  shockinj^ ;  but 
that  there  is  a  deep  danger  before  it, 
a  partial  eclipse  awaiting  it>  a  '*  rock 
ahead,"  we  are  firmly  persuaded.  First 
of  all,  there  is  the  spread  of  scepticism^ 
which  has  now  fairly  become  an  age- 
tcudency — a  world-wide,  calm,  and 
steady  current— a  tide  advaucing  upon 


young  and  old,  wise  and  foolish,  vicious 
and  moral,  high  and  low.    It  has  been 
found  of  late  in  strange  places,  even 
in  tho  sanctuary  of  God.     Witness 
Foster    and    Arnold — men    of   ^eat 
talents,  of  ardent  religious  feehngs, 
representing  thousands — and  who  both 
died,  torn  and  bleeding,  in  the  breaks 
ers    of  doubt.      The  effects    of  this 
abounding  scepticism  are  most  perni- 
cious.    It  has  made  the  rash  and  in- 
considerate   abandon    churches    and 
oiKjnly   avow   their    unbelief;    it  has 
driven  one  species  of  the  timid  into 
the  arms  of  implicit  faith,  and  another 
into  a  shallow  hypocrisy  ;  while  mean- 
time the  bigotry  of  some  is  hardening, 
and  others  are  striving  to  forget  their 
doubts  amid  the  clatter  of  mechanical 
activities    in    the  cause    of  religion. 
**  But  on  still  the  dark  tide  isflowiiigj 
and  alas!  gaining  ground.      One  is 
reminded  of  a  splendid  drawing-room, 
in  a  room  adjoining  to  which  a  secret 
murder  has  been  newly  committed. 
Brilliant  is  the  scene,  gay  are  the  lights, 
beautiful  the  countenances,  soft  tho 
music — a  wall  of  mirrors  is  reflecting 
the  various  joy;  but  below  the  feet 
of  tho  company  there  is  slowly  stealing 
along  the  silent  blood,  biding  its  time, 
aiSd  too  secure  of  producing,  to  hasten 
the  terrible  effects  of  its  discovery." 

But  how  to  meet  or  counteract  this 
wide  current  ?  Some  say,  ** Let  alone; 
there  was  a  similar  tide  in  the  days 
of  the  French  Revolution — t^  passed 
away,  and  so  it  may  be  again."  But 
the  movement  now  is  quieter,  deeper — 
altogether  irrespective  of  politics,  and 
partly  of  morals.  And  though  wo 
were  willing  to  let  it  alone,  it  will  not 
let  us.  Its  consequences,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Burke,  are  "  about  us,  they 
are  upon  us,  they  shake  public  security, 
they  menace  private  enjoyment.  When 
we  travel,  they  stop  our  way.  They 
infest  us  in  town,  they  pursue  us  to  the 
country."  Efforts,  indeed,  to  check  it 
are  numerous.  Lectures  and  essays 
on  the  Evidences— Associations  and 
Convocations,  and  many  other  ways, 
have  been  tried  or  are  trying,  but  still 
the  dark  tide  is  rising.  Others  con- 
tinue to  trust  impliciUy  in  old  forms 
of  faith  and  old  shapes  of  agency,  pro- 
vided the  first  bo  made  still  more 
stringently  orthodox,  and  the  second 
be  intensified  in  energy  and  zeal.  But 
too  ollcn  these  agents  gain  a  partial 
and  mean  triumph  by  dumnatisin^ 
down,  instead  of  mcctiug  uirly  and 
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kindly,  the  dotibts  that  encounter  them ; 
and  while  they  are  breaking  in  upon 
the  ignorant  gloom  of  the  masses  at 
home  or  abroad,  behind,  with  sure, 
noiseless  footstep,  the  illuminated  dark- 
ness of  this  twilight  age  is  following  in 
their  track.  •*  Our  agencies,'*  says 
Mr.  Gilfillan,  **  are  excellent,  but  im- 
perfect ;  our  creeds  excellent,  but  with 
something  wrong  in  all  of  them.  And 
till  these  impenections  be  remedied, 
we  calmly,  yet  fearlessly,  expect  the 
following  phenomena — an  increasing 
indifference  to  forms  of  faith;  a  yearly 
increase  of  deserters  from  churches  and 
public  worship ;  the  increase,  too, 
among  a  class  of  a  fashionable,  formal, 
and  heartless  devotion ;  the  spread,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  Popery  and  supersti- 
tion, and  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry 
on  the  other,  which  shall  each  react 
into  doubt  by  its  very  violence;  the 
increase  of  determination  and  unity 
among  philosophical  sceptics  continued, 
and  fierce  assaults  on  the  bulwarks  of 
the  Bible  from  without— feebler  and 
feebler  resistance  from  within ;  a  grow- 
ing impatience  and  fury  on  the  subject 
in  the  general  mind ;  all  the  signs,  in 
short,  that  the  Book,  as  a  religious 
authority,  is  tottering  like  an  old  crown, 
and  must  be  supported  from  within 
or  without,  from  around  or  from 
above" 

The  cause  of  all  this  woful  uncer- 
tainty is,  that  the  two  revelations  of 
the  Deity  appear  to  clash.  God  has 
revealed  himself  to  mankind  not  only 
in  his  word  but  also  in  his  works ;  and 
even  the  sincerest  Christian  must  allow 
that  there  is  "  a  greater  strength  and 
quantity  of  evidence  for  G^'s  works 
in  nature,  than  for  the  Scriptures— 
that  the  Bible  cannot  be  equalled,  in 
point  of  vastness  and  variety,  to  the 
universe."  Nature  cannot  lie,  neither 
can  the  Bible — but  their  interpreters 
may  err.  A  century  a^o,  Hume 
seduced  many  into  unbeliefby  declar- 
ing the  Scripture  miracles  impossible  ; 
but  now  many  are  falling  away  from 
the  faith,  because  they  think  they  can 
explain  these  miracles  upon  merely  no- 
tural  principles.  Here  is  a  total  revo- 
lution in  scepticism  and  natural  philo- 
sophy in  a  single  century.  What 
should  it  teach  us  but  humility? — to 
remember  that  now  we  "  see  as  in  a 
glass  darkly,**  and  in  this  spiritual  crisis 
of  humanity  to  beware  of  presuming 
too  much  on  what  we  call  philosophy. 
The  great  problem  of  the  present  time 


is,  to  have  our  intellectual  progress 
reconciled  with  Christianity  ;  and  this 
not  only  by  such  an  elaborate  system 
as  Coleridge  died  in  building,  but  also 
by  "a  living  synthesis — a  breathing 
bridge — the  new  Chalmers  of  the  new 
time,  forming  in  himself  the  herald  of 
the  mightier  one,  whose  sandals  even 
he  shall  be  unworthy  to  unloose." 
This  is  a  task  similar  to  what  St.  Paul 
accomplished  of  old,  when  he  recon- 
ciled tne  intellectual  spirit  of  his  day 
with  the  nascent  system  of  Christianity  ; 
and  **  this  is  what  the  wiser  of  Chris- 
tians, and  the  more  devout  of  philo- 
sophers, are  at  present  longing  and 
panting  to  see." 

The  truth  the  Bible  teaches  is  not 
indeed  the  absolute,  abstract,  entire 
truth  ;  but  it  is  (in  our  judgment,  and 
as  it  shall  yet  be  more  fully  understood) 
the  most  clear,  succinct,  consistent, 
broad,  and  practical  representation  of 
the  truth  which  has  ever  fallen,  or 
which  in  this  world  ever  will  fall, 
upon  the  fantastic  mirror  of  the  human 
heart,  or  of  nature,  and  which  from 
both  has  compelled  the  most  faithful 
and  enduring  image.  As  the  highest 
word  ever  spoken  to  man,  it  is  entitled 
to  command  our  belief,  and  comes 
over  the  world,  not  as  a  suppliant,  but 
as  a  sovereign  ruling  our  earthly  night, 
*'  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  daystar 
arise  in  our  hearts."  And  yet  this  most 
precious  Book,  the  sole  hope  of  man- 
kind for  the  future — the  sole  comfort  of 
mothers  mourning  for  their  dead  babes, 
brothers  for  sisters,  friend  for  friends 
now  confessedly,  "as  a  religious  autho- 
rity, is  tottering  like  an  old  crown." 
It  is  the  very  tale  of  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple before  the  advent  of  Christ.  It  had 
fallen  into  comparative  contempt;  the 
Shekinah  had  aeparted  from  it ;  it  was 
under  an  enemy's  hand;  it  was  not 
only  forsaken  of  many  men,  but  God*a 
fire  was  burning  low  upon  the  altar, 
and  not  a  few  voices  were  heard  say- 
ing, "  Raze,  raze  it  to  the  foundation." 
Its  young  worshippers  seem  generally 
to  have  forsaken  it ;  and  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Sadducees,  we  find  an 
exact  anticipation  and  parallel  to  the 
rampant  Materialism  of  the  present 
day.  But  the  old  disciples,  the  Simeons 
and  Annas,  and  the  middle  class  of 
men  and  women,  were  to  be  found 
faithfully  worshipping.  They  still  be* 
hcved  in  its  former  divine  consecration 
and  present  comiexion  with  heaven  ; 
and  two  events,  by-and-by,  convinced 
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the  land  and  the  world  that  their  be- 
lief had  been  sound.   The  first  of  these 
was  the  rise  of  the  Baptist.     He  came 
in  haste,  to  announce  the  approach  of 
the  mightier  than  he.     He  roused  the 
whole   land  by  his  startling  words. 
*'  And  while  he  was  yet  speaking,"  the 
Master  appeared.     **But/*  says  Mr. 
Gilfillan,  "  have  the  words,  *  Behold,  I 
will  send  you  Elijah,  the  prophet,  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  great  and  dread- 
ful day  of  the  Lord,'  been  exhausted 
by  his  coming  ?      Was  the  day  he  in- 
troduced a  <  dreadful   daj  ?'      Must 
there  not  be  a  reference  m  the  pro- 
phecy to  events  still  future  ?     We,  for 
our  parts,  expect  the  Master  to  be 
again  preceded  by  a  forerunner.     His 
work,  like  the  Baptist's,  may  be  partly 
conservative  and  partly  destructive. 
'Down  with  all  that  oppresses  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  im- 
pedes its  free  motions/  shall  be  one  of 
nis  cries.     But  hold  to  the  Book  with 
a  death's  grasp,  till  the  Master  come 
to  explain,  supplement,  glorify  it  anew,' 
shall  be  another.     And  a  third,  and 
loudest,  shall  be,  ^  He  is  behind  me ; 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.' " 

"  The  full  amount  of  impression  sach 
cries    may  produce,    we    cannot    telL 
Bouse  many  they  must;    check  many 
they  may  ;  fan  the  flame  of  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  many  drooping  believers  they 
will.     But  they  will  not,  nor  are  meant 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  mist  of  dark- 
ness, gathering  on  to  that  gloomiest 
hour  which  is  to  precede  the  dawning  of 
the  g^eat  day — an  hour  in  which  the 
Word  of  God  may  seem  a  waning  moon, 
trembling  on  extinction,  and  in  which 
every  Christian  heart  shall  be  trembling 
too.     '  There  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun, 
and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars ;  and 
npon  the  earth  distress  of  nations  with 
perplexity ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roar- 
ing ;  men's  hearts  failing  them /or /ear, 
and  for  looking  after  those  things  which 
are  coming  on  the  earth,  for  the  powers 
of  heaven  shall  be  shaken.     And  then 
shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
a  cloud,  with  power  and  great  glorj.' 

"  'Tis  a  remarkable  saying  ^-hich  fol- 
lows : — *  lleaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  my  words  shall  not  pass 
away.'  It  is  as  if  the  Saviour  antici- 
paH'd  the  crisis  which  was  before  his 
*  words.'  Thpy  arc  in  danp^t^r  of  passing 
awav — nay,  they  are  passing  away — 
wht:ii  Ho  conu's  down  and  says,  *  No, 
heaven  and  earth  must  pass  away^fr^f, 
must  pass  away  instead ;'  and  they  are 
straightway  chane^cd,  and  his  warning 
wor£  catch  new  light  and  firo  from  h» 


face,  and  shine  more  brightly  than  be- 
fore. It  is  as  it  were  a  struggle  between 
His  works  and  His  words,  in  which  the 
latter  are  victorious. 

"  We  are  fast  approachin|^  the  position 
of  the  Grecians  on  the  plams  of  Troy. 
Our  enemies  are  pressing  us  hard  on  the 
field,  or  from  the  Ida  of  the  ideal  philo- 
sophy throwing  out  incessant  volleys. 
There  are  disunion,  distrust,  disaffec- 
tion, among  ourselves.  Our  standard 
still  floats  intact,  but  our  standard- 
bearers  are  fainting.  Meanwhile  our 
Achilles  is  retired  from  us.  But  just  as 
when  the  Grecian  distress  deepened  to 
the  darkest ;  when  Patrodus,  the  *  fore- 
runner '  had  fallen ;  when  men  and  gods 
had  driven  them  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  sea;  Achilles  knew  his  time  was 
come,  started  up,  sent  before  him  his 
terrible  voice,  and  his  more  terrible 
eye,  and  turned  straightway  the  tide  of 
battle;  so  do  we  expect  that  our  in- 
creasing danger  and  multiplying  foes, 
that  the  thousandfold  night  that  seems 
rushing  upon  us,  is  a  token  that  aid  is 
comine,  and  that  our  Achilles  shall  '  no 
more  be  silent,  but  speak  out ' — shall 
lift  his 

*  Bow,  hli  thunder,  hii  almighty  armi*— 

<  shall  take  unto  him  his  great  power, 
and  reign.'  And  even  as  Cromwell, 
when  he  saw  the  sun  rising  through  the 
mist  on  the  field  of  Dunbar,  with  the  in- 
stinct of  genius,  caught  the  moment, 
pointed  to  it  with  his  sword,  and  cried, 
*  Arise,  O  God  1  and  let  thine  enemies 
be  scattered,'  and  led  his  men  to  vic- 
torv,  let  us  accept  the  same  omen, 
and  breathe  the  same  prayer. 

"  Nor  does  it  derogate  from  the  Bible 
to  say,  that  it  must  receive  aid  from  on 
high,  to  enable  it  to  '  stand  in  the  evil 
day,  and  having  done  all  to  stand.'  It 
has  nobly  discharged  its  work ;  it  has 
kept  its  post,  and  will,  though  with  diffi- 
culty, keep  it,  till  the  great  reserve, 
lone  promised  and  always  expected, 
shall  arrive.  It  was  no  derogation  to 
the  old  economy  to  say  that  it  yielded 
to  th»  new  Shekinah;  it  had  accom- 
plished its  task  in  keeping  the  fire  burn- 
ing, although  burning  low,  till  the  day- 
spring  appeared ;  nor  is  it  a  derogation 
to  the  Ivcw  Testament  to  say,  that  it 
has  carried,  like  a  torch  in  the  wind,  a 
hope,  two  thousand  years  old,  till  it  now 
seems  about  to  be  lost  in  the  light  of  a 
brighter  dispensation. 

*'  And  while  the  hope  is  to  be  lost  in 
its  fruition,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the 
volume  which  so  long  sustained  it? 
Wliat  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ?  Has  it  not  retained  its  rever- 
ence and  power  ?  Is  it  not  every  day 
increasing  in  clearness  ?     Has  not  the 
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New  Testament  reflected  mach  of  its 
own  radiance  upon  it  ?  Do  they  not  lie 
lovingly,  and  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
volume  ?  And  why  should  not  the  new 
book  of  the  laws  and  revelations  of  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  (if  such 
a  book  there  were)  form  a  third,  and 
complete  the  '  threefold  cord  which  is 
not  easily  broken?'  And  would  not 
both  the  New  and  the  Old  Testament 
derive  glorious  illustration  from  the 
influences  and  illuminations  of  the  mil- 
lennial day  ?'* 

From  the  specimens  which  we  have 
now  given^  our  readers  will  be  able  to 
appreciate    the    great    talents   which 
Croly  and  GilfiUan  have  brought  to 
bear    on  their    several   tasks — tasks 
diflferin^  greatly^  yet  uniting  in  the 
noble  aim  of  glorifying,  directly  or  iiu 
directly,  the  Book  of  God's  reveUtion. 
We  hold  that  Mr.  Gilfillan's  work  is  a 
national  benefit.    We  know  no  book 
more  fitted  to  stablish  the  Bible  on  its 
proper  grounds,  and  to  comfort  that 
class  of  sceptics,  of  all  others  most 
deserving  of  our  sympathv  and  our 
efforts;   those,  namely,  whose  heart 
and  predilections  are  in  favour  of  the 
august  volume,  yet  in  whom  intellect 
is  ever  suggesting  doubts,  and  plung- 
ing   them   into    the    cold,  shivering 
depths  of  unbelief  or  despair.  Yet  not 
a  word  of  controversial  writing  dis- 
figures  his  pages.  No  appeals  are  made 
to  his  readers  to  turn  lovingly  to  the 
Sacred  Volume ;  yet  they  come  to  do 
so  insensibly.      ^6v  are  won  by  the 
warm-heartedness  of  the  writer,  and 
by  his    broad    and    truly    Christian 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  concession.  Oh, 
how  diflferent  from  cold-blooded  latito- 
dinarianism  I      Teach  men  to  love,  he 
sajs,  and  they  will  soon  understand-'^ 
wise  maxim,  which  the  Church  mili- 
tant would  do  well  ever  to  bear  in 


mind.     Argument  is  but  a  part  of 
Persuasion. 

Dr.  Croly's  ''Scenes  from  Scrip- 
ture" are  followed  by  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  poetry,  containing  the 
"  Dream  of  Mahomet  II.,"  and  other 

good  pieces.  For  the  sake  ofunity, 
owever,  we  have  omitted  criticising 
this  latter  and  subordinate  part  of  the 
volume,  and  devoted  oar  attention  ex- 
clusively to  his  poetry  in  relation  to 
the  Bible.  We  close  our  review  by 
quoting  a  sweet  little  piece  addressed 
to  the  **  Evening  Star ;"  that  brightest 
and  loveliest  of  the  host  of  heaven.  A 
contemplative,  half-melancholy  spirit 
pervades  it.  Gazing  upwards  from  the 
dark  earth,  where  there  is  a  night  for 
the  heart  as  well  as  for  the  eye,  the 
Poet  beholds  that  bright,  sweet  star- 
that 

"  Heipenif ,  tlut  brlogeth  aU  good  thinp*'— 

and  his  heart  fiows  forth  to  ask  it  of 
that  happy  Spirit  Home,  which  hia 
soul  whispers  is  up  in  that  blue  starry 
ether,  and  which  Fancy  dreams  the 
Planet  is  now  beholdli^,  it  looks  so 
joyful  in  its  radiance : — 

^  Tell  US,  thou  glorious  Sh^AR  of  Eve ! 

What  sees  thine  eye  ? — 
Wherever  human  hearts  can  heave, 

Man's  miseiy ! 
Life  bat  a  weary  rhnin    .■ 
Manhood,  weak,  wild,  and  vain- 
Age,  but  a  lingering  pain, 

Longing  to  die  I 

"  Tell  us,  thou  glorious  Stab  of  Eve ! 

Sees  not  thine  eye 
Some  spot  where  hearts  no  longer  heave 

In  thine  own  sky? 
Where  all  lift^s  dreams  are  o^, 
Where  bosoms  bleed  no  more, 
Where  injured  spirits  soar, 

Never  to  die  ?'* 
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*Tis  a  pleasant  thing,  in  these  Christmas  times. 

To  meet  quaint  stones  in  garrulous  rhymes, — 

Pleasant  to  read  of  our  forefathers*  ways. 

In  our  groiit-great-grandfathers'  grandfathers'  days ; 

Or  a  couple  of  centuries  earlier  yet. 

For  the  farther  we  go  the  more  pleasant  we  get. 

As  the  nursery  tales  decidedly  show. 

Beginning  with  "  long  and  merry  ago,*' 

And  ending  alwaj^s,  1  scarcely  need  say, 

"  If  tiiey  didn*t  Lve  happy,  that  you  and  I  may.** 

They  were  strange  old  days.    What  more  do  we  know, 
"With  all  our  learning,  of  **  long  ago,'* 
Than  the  vague  idea  conveyed  in  the  phrase 
WIn'ch  my  pen  has  just  traced,  "They  were  strange  old  days? 
We  picture  barons,  with  helmets  and  mail. 
Ladies  who  feasted  on  coUops  and  ale. 
Loop-holed  castles,  their  pleasant  abodes, 
Springless  coaches  and  horrible  roads ; 
We*ve  the  "  properties*'  dragged  into  novels  and  plays ; 
But  what  can  we  know  of  those  **  strange  old  days  ?" 
And  the  Hves  our  ancestors  used  to  pursue  ? 
Here,  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifly-two, 
"When  John,  the  butler,  and  Mary,  the  cook, — 
(Let  no  cA«/*this  unfortunate  lapsus  rebuke) — 
Wouldn't  change  with  my  lord  and  my  lady,  I  ween. 
If  for  eighteen  hundred  you  read  thirteen. 
We,  in  these  days  of  steamer  and  rail. 
Of  poor-laws,  policemen,  of  overland-mail, 
Of  gas,  electricity,  consols,  bank-notes. 
Clubs,  newspapers,  meerschaums,  immaculate  votes, 
Gutta-percha,  min-cotton — ^good  reader,  imagine  it- 
One  of  us  "  revising"  the  times  of  Plantagcnct. 
If  I'm  asked  can  we  picture  the  period,  I'll  answer. 
Just  as  Eve  might  have  pictured  an  opera-dancer. 
Though  the  latter  in  truth  were  the  easier  guess. 
The  cnango  is  so  wondrously  slight  as  to  dress. 

Bat  what  of  all  this  ?    I've  a  story  to  tell. 

And  I'm  wasting  my  rhyme> 

Ink  and  paper  and  time. 
On  what  every  philosopher  knows  very  well. 
Though  I'm  no  philosopher.— I'm  but  a  joker. 
And  don't  walk  about  with  grave  looks  and  white  choker, 
To  claim  from  mankind  for  my  dulness  indemnity. 
Because  'tis  rigged  out  in  the  garb  of  solemnity ; 
I've  learned  by  experience  the  service  that  fun  docs. 
And  merely  desire  to  be  **  comes  jucundtis," 
A  jolly  companion.     But  really  I'm  spinning 
Too  much — I  must  come  to  my  story's  beginning. 
A  queer  one,  explaining  an  incident  quaint. 
How  the  lawyers  obtained  their  patron  saint ; 
And  I  tnist  a  profession  so  grave  an<l  so  Icarn'd 
Will  feel  in  the  history  deeply  concerned. 


*> 
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The  thirteenth  century  hadn't  run  out, 

But  its  closing  year 

Was  exceedingly  near 
At  the  date  of  this  serious  event,  I've  no  doubt. 

The  Pontiffs  of  Rome 

Still  continued  **at  home," 
And  the  shades  of  Vauduse  had  obtained  no  renown, 
As  yet,  from  the  triple  pontifical  crown. 
Still  I  frankly  confess  'tis  uncertain  what  Pope 
From  his  palace  looked  out  on  the  Aventine  slope. 
When  the  worthy  E-gona  set  forth  for  the  road. 
On  a  pilgrimage  bound,  to  that  blessed  abode. 
Ah  1  a  pious  and  sanctified  pleader  was  he. 
Such  a  lawyer  as  now  we  don't  fi-equently  see. 
He  hadn't  his  equal  at  law  in  all  Brittany, 
And  he  beat  the  whole  bar  both  at  psalter  and  litany ; 
He  prayed  and  he  fasted,  he  fasted  and  prayed. 
Which  lawyers  don't  do  in  these  days,  I'm  afraid ; 
It  can't  be  expected,  indeed,  when  their  knowledge  is 
ricked  up  at  "  Godless"  and  **  Infidel"  colleges, 

At  vile  Inns  of  Court, 

Where  wild  people  resort. 
Who  call  very  improper  things  **  larking  "  and  sport. 
And  instruction  means  nothing  but  mutton  and  port. 
Not  so  with  Evona :  he  pored  o'er  his  pleading. 
Or  varied  his  studies  with  excellent  reading ; 
On  all  mundane  emotions  at  once  put  a  quencher. 
And,  in  fact,  was  precisely  the  man  for  a  Bencher. 

A  word  to  convey. 

More  than  all  I  could  say. 
The  position  the  worthy  man  held  in  his  day. 
Grave,  learned,  and  saintly,  I  don't  think  I've  known  a 
Half-dozen  barristers  quite  like  Evona. 

But  wherefore  now  does  he  set  out  from  home^ 

Bound  on  that  peregrination  to  Rome  ? 

A  journey,  in  those  days,  a  trifle  unpleasant. 

And  very  unlike  what  we  find  it  at  present. 

There  wasn't  a  railway  to  Chalons-sur-Saone, 

There  wasn't  a  steamer  to  run  down  the  Rhone  j 

There  were  free-booters  given  to  felonious  pursuits. 

Who  made  free  with  your  purse,  not  to  speak  of  your  boots ; 

There  were  quarrelsome  counts  who  played  tricks  upon  travellers 

Somewhat  worse  than  we  hear  of  from  custom-house  cavillers ; 

But  if  you're  a  half-dozen  years  out  of  college, 

*Tis  likely  enough  that  you've  got  all  this  knowledge. 

In  which  case  you  don't  require  my  information. 

So  here  goes,  once  again,  to  resume  my  nan*ation. 

Good  Evona  set  out  on  a  laudable  mission, 
First  to  show  for  his  failings  a  thorough  contrition, 
By  going,  in  person,  with  genuine  lowliness. 
Absolution  to  seek  at  the  feet  of  his  Holiness^ 

And  to  ask,  in  addition. 

By  humble  petition, 
A  boon  he  had  long  set  his  heart  on  procuring, 
And  that  thus  he  had  very  good  hopes  of  ensuring— 
A  saint  to  take  charge  of  the  legal  profession. 
Who  its  members  would  guard  against  sinful  transgression. 
Make  them  models  thenceforward  of  worth  and  sobriety. 
And  distinguish  them  ever  for  wisdom  and  piety. 
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With  this  object  and  hope. 

He  proceeds  to  the  Pope, 
Prepared  to  despise  every  sort  of  privation, 
Wim  so  noble  a  scheme  m  his  mind's  contemplation. 
And  I  trust  that  there  lives  not  a  single  attorney 
Who  would  venture  to  sneer  at  the  old  lawyer's  journey. 

How  proudly  rises  that  wondrous  dome. 

That  crowns  the  fflory  of  modem  Rome  ; 

Grandest  of  temples,  alone  it  stands. 

The  noblest  labour  of  human  hands. 

But  Rome  has  a  church  with  an  older  claim— 

An  earlier  title  to  storied  fam&— 

Renowned  and  honoured  in  aces  fled, 

<*  Of  Christian  Temples  Mother  and  Head."* 

The  Royal  Lateran  looketh  still 

Forth  on  the  far-off  Latian  Hill— 

Old,  ere  a  Vatican  Pontiff  hurled 

His  wrathful  bolt  on  a  trembling  world ; 

Old,  when  our  pilgrim,  weary  and  faint. 

Came  to  ask  the  Pope  for  a  Patron  Saint ; 

And  the  reader  should  know,  if  he  didn't  before. 

That  his  Holiness  lived  in  the  Palace  next  door. 

Who  he  was  I  have  mentioned  historians  don't  state. 
And  the  fact  is  a  little  obscure  as  to  date ; 

But  I've  reason  to  think 

That  he  loved  a  sly  wink. 
And  relished  a  good-natured  joke  with  a  funny  face. 
On  which  grounds  I've  decided  to  christen  him  Boniface, 
The  eighth  of  that  name  having  reined,  it  appears. 
In  this  same  thirteenth  century's  ulUmate  years, 
A  fact  that  completely  clears  up  the  chronology. 
And  makes  needless,  on  my  part,  the  slightest  apology. 

Evona  arrived  in  the  city,  I've  stated, 

And  then,  in  due  form,  on  his  Holiness  waited. 

Kneeling  down  kissed  his  toe. 

As  is  usual  we  know. 
Although,  as  Prince  Hamlet  remarks  in  his  speech, 
Twere  a  custom  more  honoured  perhaps  in  tne  breach  ; 

Which  the  Pope  seems  to  fed. 

And  says,  *•  Oh,  pray  don't  Imeel, 
Grood  Evona,  a  lawyer  so  wise,  so  devout. 
And — ^really — I've  just  had  a  twinge  of  the  ffout. 
If  you  will  show  such  homage,  here,  Uiis  is  the  thin^," 
And  he  holds  forth  his  hand  with  Uie  Fisherman's  rmg. 

At  which  gracious  attention 

And  deep  condescennon, 
Evona  feels  more  than  I  ever  oould  mention ; 
Thanks  the  Pontiff  in  words  of  the  deepest  sincerity. 
And  then  adds,  "  Holy  Father,  don't  think  it  temerity. 

If  I  dare  to  suggest 

A  wish  yet  unexpressed. 
But  which  through  long  years  has  deprived  me  of  rest. 
And  made  my  existence  extremely  distress'd : 
It  is  that  my  serious  and  learned  profession 
Has  no  special  claim  on  some  saint's  intercession. 

*  **  Urbi*  et  orbit  Eeclenarwn  Mater  ei  Caput,** — ^This  designation  has  been  given  to 
the  Church  of  St  John  Lateran.  The  Basilica  was  built  by  Constantine ;  bnt  the  old  edifice 
was  destroyed  by  fire  daring  the  rendenoa  of  the  Pqpes  at  Avignon,  and  the  present  beautiful 
church  has  been  erected  on  its  site.— K. 
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It  appears  to  me  hard 
That  we  should  be  debarred 

From  a  benefit  all  other  callings  may  share ; 

Some  of  which  have  no  wonderful  claims  I  declare. 
Don't  fancy  I'd  dare  use  a  word  of  rebuke. 
But  surely  if  Painters  are  watched  by  Saint  Luke, 
And  the  sweet  Saint  Cecilia  will  patronize  Fiddlers, 
We  shouldn't  be  treated  like  Jeremy  Diddlers." 
'Twas  the  phrase  that  he  used,  altho'  you  might  not  think  §0$ 
And  just  copied  as  writ  by  his  own  pen-and-ink  so ; 
And  it  staggered  the  Pope  by  its  terseness  and  strength. 
More  than  many  addresses  of  six  times  its  length. 

His  Holiness  scarce  could  help  smiling  to  see 
The  old  lawyer  so  anxiousljr  urging  his  plea ; 
But  of  course  he  was  likewise  delighted  to  find 
Such  pious  desires  in  a  man  of  his  kind. 
He  acKuowledged  the  justice  of  all  that  was  said. 

But  observed,  "  On  one  head 
Where  you  seem  to  suggest,  as  a  ground  of  complaint. 
That  each  other  calling  can  boast  of  its  saint. 

It  is  certainly  true 

That  there  are  very  few 
Which  have  not  got  some  patron ;  but  then,  recollect. 
They  had,  each  of  them  saints,  in  their  line,  to  select ; 

The  cases  you've  spoken  of. 

So  much  ^ve  token  of. 
Saint  Cecilia  delighted  in  music,  yon  know. 
And  though  Luke  as  a  painter  was  very  so-so. 
Still  a  painter  he  was,  which  gives  colour  for  making  him 
The  patron  of  painters,  and  warrants  their  taking  hun ; 

But  I'm  sadly  afraid 

We've  not  one  of  your  trade — 

Excuse  the  expression — 

Your  learned  profession. 
In  the  calendar ;  carpenters,  shoemakers,  sawyers. 
Artisans  of  all  classes,  besides  some  employers  ; 
Even  doctors  a  few  you  may  find — ^but  no  lawyers. 
It  strikes  me  that  this  the  reason  is  somehow. 
That  you've  not  had  a  saint  for  a  patron  ere  now." 

Now  this  was  a  regular  slap  in  the  face. 

Evona  in  vain  tried  to  fish  up  a  case. 

But  a  canonized  lawyer  'twas  hopeless  to  trace ; 

So  he  said,  **  Holy  Father,  I'm  deeply  distressed 

At  finding  our  calling  so  very  unblest ; 

May  I  trust  that  your  goodness  will  make  a  selection 

Of  some  saint  that  would  lend  us  henceforth  his  protection ; 

Whose  precepts  shall  teach,  whose  example  shall  guide 

My  brethren,  till  now,  such  assistance  denied—- 

Do,  pray.  Holy  Father,  some  patron  provide.*' 

**  Well,  in  truth,"  said  the  Pope,  "  I  can't  just  recollect 

A  suitable  saint  your  good  folk  to  protect ; 

There's  Saint  Thomas  the  doubter — no,  he  wouldn't  do. 

Indeed  'twould  be  awkward  to  ask  him ;  there's — pooh  1 

No,  there  isn't ;  you've  puzzled  me  sadly,  good  man. 

But  hold,  ah,  I  have  it  I — I've  hit  on  a  plan : 

I  really  can't  venture  the  choice  to  decid(^. 

You'll  select  for  yourself,  and  let  heav'n  be  your  guide. 

In  the  Lateran  Church  there  are  statues  in  stone 

Of  at  least  thirty  saints,  best  for  sanctity  known : 

The  Apostles,  Saint  Michael,  and  several  more. 

In  the  principal  aisle,  within  reach  of  the  fioor. 
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Be  here  at  six  sharp>  in  the  morning  again. 

And  1*11  go  alone  to  the  church  with  you  then  ; 

You  shall  walk  thro' the  aisle  with  vour  eyes  bandaged  tight. 

And  grope  for  a  saint  as  you  pass,  lefl  and  right. 

Going  on  'till  you've  got  to  the  end  of  your  litany. 

And  the  matins  you  always  repeated  in  Brittany  ; 

And  the  figure  you  seize  when  your  circuit  is  ended 

Will  be  that  of  the  patron  for  lawyers  intended. 

So  be  satisfied  now,  and  no  longer  repine — 

You'll  be  guided  by  judgment  superior  to  mine." 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  pious  old  man. 

When  his  Holiness  struck  out  this  excellent  plan  ; 

lie  felt  in  an  ecstacy  going  down  stairs. 

Stopped  three  hours  at  Saint  Clement's  repeating  his  prayers ; 

Went  home,  took  no  dinner,  but  fasted  all  night. 

And  set  ofi*  for  the  Lateran  soon  as  'twas  li^ht ; 

Where,  after  parading  two  hours  on  the  bricks. 

He  at  last  got  admitted  at  quarter  to  six ; 

And  was  joined  in  a  minute  or  two  by  the  Pope, 

Who  bade  his  attendants  the  temple  to  ope. 

And  went  in  withEvona,  first  ordering  the  door 

To  be  carefully  locked  till  their  business  was  o'er. 

And  now  came  the  moment  so  anxiously  sought, 
To  the  lawyer  with  solemnest  interest  fraught. 

They  both  are  inside. 

The  Pope's  kerchief  is  tied 
O'er  the  eyes  of  Evona,  who  vows  to  confide 
The  profession  thenceforth  to  his  guidance  and  care, 
Whom  heaven  shall  point  out  for  its  saint  "  then  and  there." 

He  gropes  through  the  aisle 

Of  the  noble  old  pile, 
Repeating  his  prayers  as  directed  the  while  ; 

Passes  saint  after  saint. 

Feels  his  limbs  growing  faint. 
With  emotions  no  language  could  possibly  paint : 

At  length,  with  a  gasp. 

Gives  a  tremulous  grasp. 
And  exclaims,  with  a  voice  full  of  awfullest  awe, 
'*  Holy  Saint,  be  it  thine  to  be  Patron  of  Law  1" 

But  a  half-second  after 

The  Pontiff's  loud  laughter 
Half  chokes  up  his  voice,  as  he  roars  to  the  roof, 
"  Whjr,  friend,  that's  the  Devil  youVe  caught  by  the  hoof  I" 
And  his  Holiness  stood  with  his  hand  to  his  side. 
And  shook  so  that  one  would  have  thought  he'd  have  died. 

Alas  1  'twas  the  case^ 

He  had  stopped  at  the  place 
Where  the  Prince  of  Archangels  stood,  peerless  in  might, 
O'er  his  daring  competitor  faJlen  in  the  fight ; 
And  guided  by  whatever  power  in  the  matter. 
Instead  of  the  saint  he  laid  hold  of  the  latter. 
And  since  Popes  are  infallible,  Nick  has  a  claw, 
I  very  much  tear,  in  all  matters  of  law. 

So  Evona  concluded — the  poor  man  fell  sick 

When  he  saw  that  the  patron  assigned  him  was  Nick  ; 

He  very  soon  died  from  no  certain  complaint, 

And — one  hope  for  the  lawyers— Ihcy  made  him  a  saint. 
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POPULAB  PHYSICS.* 


It  has  been  more  than  once  remarked 
that  one  of  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  present  age  is,  the  prodigious 
development  which  has  been  mani- 
fested m  the  application  of  the  disco- 
veries of  the  physical  sciences  to  the 
practical  uses  of  fife.  It  may  be  added> 
with  no  less  force  and  truth,  that  one 
of  the  most  prominent  characters  of 
modem  literature  throughout  the  world 
generally,  but  more  especially  in  that 
extensive  portion  of  it  in  which  the 
EngUsh  language  is  read  and  spoken, 
is  the  direction  which  has  been  given 
to  the  talents,  and  the  stimulus  applied 
to  the  ambition  of  scientific  men  of  the 
highest  order,  to  distinguish  themselves 
as  writers  for  the  million,  and  to  de- 
scend from  the  cloisters  of  their  col- 
leges, laying  aside  the  technicalities  in 
which  tie  laws  of  the  material  world 
have  been  for  so  many  ages  enveloped, 
and  promulging  them  m  a  language 
intelligible  and  familiar  to  all.  It  is 
not  more  than  five-and-twenty  years 
since  this  movement  commenced,  and 
to  be  conscious  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
progression  we  have  only  to  glance  at 
the  catalogue  of  works  on  popular 
science  which  issue  &om  the  press  from 
year  to  year. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  as- 
sume that  the  great  laws  of  physical 
science  are,  or  ever  can  be,  made 
clearly  intelligible  without  the  aid  and 
independently  of  the  principles  of  pure 
mathematics.  But  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  those  mathematical  princL. 
pics,  which  are  indispensably  necessary 
for  their  clear  development,  may,  for 
the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  be  so 
explained  as  to  be  understood  by  all 
who  are  familiar  with  common  arith- 
metic, and  that  such  explanations  can 
be  interwoven  so  skilfully  with  the  text 
of  popular  works  as  to  enable  the  reader 
to  pick  up,  as  he  goes  along,  those 
geometrical  and  mathematical  princi- 
ples which  are  necessarily  involved  in 
the  exposition  of  the  physical  matter 
brought  before  him. 

It  is  to  the  adroit  practice  of  this 


method  of  exposition  that  the  success 
of  the  most  distinguished  popular  wri- 
ters on  physics  is  to  be  traced. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts,  on  a  large 
scale,  to  render  physical  science  popu- 
lar was  the  cheap  series  of  treatises  is- 
sued by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  under  the  title  of  the 
**  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge."  This 
celebrated  series  was  inaugurated  by  se- 
veral tracts  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Dr. 
Lardner,  the  immense  circulation  and 
popularity  of  which  at  once  established 
it  in  public  opinion.  It  opened  with 
Lord  Brougham's  Essay,  which  after- 
wards obtained  such  celebrity,  on  the 
•*  Objects,  Pleasures,  and  Advantages 
of  Physical  Science."  This  tract  circu- 
lated in  a  few  months  to  the  incredible 
number  of300, 000  copies.  Meanwhile  a 
treatise  on  Hydrostatics,  from  the  same 
pen,  was  followed  by  a  series  of  popu- 
lar treatises,  on  Pneumatics,  Mecha- 
nicsi  and  other  branches  of  physics, 
by  Dr.  Lardner.  Other  distinguished 
labourers  in  the  same  field  foUowed, 
but  the  successful  commencement  of 
the  enterprise  was  due  to  the  produc- 
tions above  mentioned. 

The  public  taste  once  awakened,  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand  for  works 
of  useful  information,  in  every  branch, 
of  higher  pretensions  than  the  class  of 
elementary  works  which  had  hitherto 
sufiiced,  was  developed,  to  satisfy  which 
several  other  popular  series  appeared, 
among  which,  the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  **  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,"  origi- 
nated and  conducted  by  Dr.  Lardner. 
A  distinguished  contemporary  writer, 
reviewing  the  literary  epoch  we  now 
refer  to,  while  he  does  ample  justice 
to  the  spirit  of  the  conductor  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  "  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia," 
underrates,  as  we  think,  the  **  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,"  and  some  other  popular 
series  which  appeared  about  the  same 
period :— . 

"  The  service,"  he  says,  **  of  the  *  So- 
ciety for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge,' 
thus  begun,  was  not  carried  on  in  the 


*  "  Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy."    By  Dr.  Lardner.     Lon- 
don: Taylor,  Walton,  and  Co.    16^1. 
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more  ambitions  departments  of  a  work 
that  otherwise  deserves  much  praise, — 
their  ♦Penny  Cyclopaedia.'  To  write 
above  the  larger  portion  of  the  world 
and  below  the  remainder,  is,  in  effect, 
to  write  for  no  one.  The  •  Cabinet  Cy- 
clopsedia'  was  an  improved  imitation  of 
the  publications  of  the  Society,  and  here 
again  the  natural  philosophy  bore  away 
the  honours  of  the  day.  X^ot  one  of  the 
eminent  authors,  who  treated  upon  his- 
toricid  or  literary  topics,  wrote  up  to 
his  reputation.  They  conspired  to  show 
that  men  of  high  mark  can  upon  occa- 
sions sink  nearly  to  the  level  of  a  book- 
seller's drudge.  But  the  *  DUcourse  on 
Natural  Philosophy,'  and  the  *  Treatise 
on  Astronomy/  added  fresh  lustre  to 
the  name  of  Herschel,  and  the  masterly 
treatises  of  Dr.  Lardner  can  hardly  be 
praised  too  highly  for  the  clear  and  full 
development  of  principles,  for  the  pre- 
cision of  language,  and  the  accuracy  of 
statements.  Bm  great  superioritv  over 
ordinary  writers  will  be  felt  bv  all  who 
read  the  *  Manual  of  Electncitv  and 
Magnetism,'  commenced  by  himself,  and 
afterwards  completed  by  another  hand. 
To  pass  from  the  portion  of  Dr.  Lardner 
to  that  of  his  continuator  is  like  the 
sudden  transition,  in  railway  travelling, 
from  open  daylight  to  subterranean  dark- 
ness."* 

It  will  bo  gratifying  to  those  who, 
like  the  Quarterly  Keviower,  reffret 
the  abortive  attempt  to  complete  Dr. 
Lardner's  unfinished  volumes  on  Elec- 
tricity, in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  to 
learn  that  a  complete  treatise  on  that 
subject  is  advertised  to  form  a  part  of 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  Handbook 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astrono- 
my,*' the  first  volume  of  which  is  now 
before  us.  This  volume  comprises 
Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics, 
Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  Optics.  The 
second  will  treat  of  Heat,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  and  Astronomy . 

This  work,  like  nearly  all  the  scien- 
tific works  of  the  same  author,  is  in- 
tended for  the  satisfaction  of  those 
who  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  physics,  without  pur- 
suing them  through  their  mathemati. 
cal  consequences  and  details.  The 
methods  of  demonstration  and  illustra- 
tion are  accordingly  adapted  to  such 
readers.  Wherever  mathematical  prin- 
ciples are  necessary  to  the  dear  expo- 
sition  of  the  subject,  such  principles 
are  interwoven  in  the  text,  and  ex- 


pounded in  such  language,  and  with 
such  illustration,  as  to  be  intelligible 
to  all  persons  who  have  passed  the  first 
rudiments  of  education. 

The  work  is  more  especially  com- 
posed with  the  object  of  supplj^in^  that 
mformation  relating  to  physicsd  and 
mechanical  science,  which  is  required 
by  the  medical  and  law  student,  the 
engineer  and  the  artisan,  by  those 
who  are  preparing  for  the  universities, 
and,  in  short,  by  those  who,  having 
already  entered  upon  the  active  pur- 
suits  of  business,  are  still  desirous  to 
sustain  and  improve  their  knowledge 
of  the  general  truths  of  physics,  and  of 
those  laws  by  which  the  order  and 
stability  of  the  material  world  are 
maintamed. 

To  these  several  classes  of  students, 
to  which  the  Handbook  is  professedly 
addressed,  we  think  the  author  might 
safely  have  added  that  numerous  c&ss 
of  university  students,  who,  being  de- 
voted chiefly  to  other  branches  of 
academical  study,  have  not  the  time 
disposable  which  would  be  necessary 
to  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  branches 
of  physics  included  in  this  Handbook, 
by  the  wa^r  of  rigorous  mathematics, 
and  who  will  find  a  ready  road  to  the 
attainment  of  that  general  acquaintance 
with  them  which  is  both  necessary  and 
sufficient  for  their  purposes,  by  follow- 
ing the  methods  of  proof  and  illustra- 
tion to  be  found  in  these  pases. 

The  qualities  which  such  a  work 
should  possess,  and  upon  which  its 
usefulness  and  popularity  must  mainly 
depend,  arc  clearness,  simplicity  of 
language,  fulness  of  exposition,  with 
few  technicalities  of  language,  and 
copiousness  in  the  illustration  of  ge- 
neral principles,  by  a  reference  to  the 
most  familiar  phenomena.  In  these 
qualities  the  writings  of  Dr.  Lardner 
take  precedence  of  those  of  any  other 
author  of  the  day;  and  hence,  as  a 
writer  of  popular  works  on  science, 
he  stands  unrivalled.  Others  may 
excel  him  in  originahtv,  in  profundity 
of  research,  but  we  know  of  no  one 
who  excels  him  in  the  art  of  making 
whatever  truth  he  wishes  to  communi- 
cate distinct  and  palpable  to  other 
persons.  The  work  before  us  exhibits 
this  happy  art  of  elucidation  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Science  is  here  made 
easy.      No  one  who  reads  the  work 


•  "  Quarterly  Review,"  No.  CLXVllL,  pp.  816-17. 
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can  fail  to  understand  its  contents,  and 
every  one  who  understands  its  contents 
will  nave  gained  an  amount  of  scientific 
knowledge  which,  without  such  an  aid, 
it  would  have  taken  years  of  painful 
study  to  ac<}uire. 

The  vanous  topics  comprised  in 
this  first  course,  which  extend  over 
eight  hundred  pages  of  letter-press, 
and  are  illustrated  hy  above  four  hun- 
dred  engravings,  are  explained  in  a 
style  and  language  so  simple  and  clear 
as  to  be  level  with  the  understanding 
and  information  of  all  ordinary  read- 
ers, and  the  endless  variety  of  illustra- 
tions which  are  given,  form  a  vast 
repository  of  striking  facts  touching 
ordinary  objects  or  phenomena,  which 
would  of  itself  command  a  wide  and 
enduring  interest. 

Some  specimens  selected  from  the 
volume  will,  however,  convey,  better 
than  any  general  comment,  an  idea  of 
the  style  of  exposition  and  illustration 
which  prevails  throughout  the  entire 
work.  One  should  have  imagined  that 
a  subject  so  dry  as  the  divisibility  of 
matter,  could  afford  but  small  scope 
for  popular  and  attractive  writing. 
Let  us  see,  neverthless,  what  it  can  be 
converted  into  after  passing  through 
the  crucibles  of  so  practised  an  artist 
in  popular  writing  as  the  author  now 
beK)re  us:— 

"  Illustrations  of  extreme  minuteness, — 
Dr.  WoUaston  obtained  platinum  wire 
so  fine,  that  thirty  thousand  pieces, 
placed  side  by  side  in  contact,  would  not 
cover  more  than  an  inch.  It  would  take 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  of  this  wire 
bound  together  to  form  a  thread  as  thick 
as  a  filament  of  raw  silk.  Although 
platinum  is  the  heaviest  of  the  known 
Dodies,  a  mile  of  this  wire  would  not 
weigh  more  than  a  grain.  Seven  ounces 
of  this  wire  would  extend  from  London 
to  New  York. 

'*  The  natural  filaments  of  wool,  silk, 
and  fur,  afford  striking  examples  of  the 
minute  divisibility  of  organised  matter. 
The  following  numbers  show  how  many 
filaments  of  each  of  the  annexed  sub- 
stances placed  in  contact,  side  by  side, 
would  be  necessary  to  cover  an  inch  :•— i 


Coarse  wool 
Fine  Merino  wool 
Silk       . 


500 
1250 
2500 


"  The  hairs  of  the  finest  furs,  such  as 
beaver  and  ermine,  hold  a  place  between 
the  filaments  of  Merino  and  silk,  and  the 
wools  in  eeneral  have  a  fineness  between 
that  of  Merino  and  coarse  wool.  Fine 
as  is  the  filament  produced  hy  the  silk- 


worm, that  produced  by  the  spider  is 
still  more  attenuated.  A  thread  of  a 
spider's  web,  measuring  four  miles,,  will 
weigh  very  little  more  than  a  single 
grain.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
fact,  that  the  spider  spins  a  thread,  or 
cord,  bv  which  his  own  weight  hangs 
suspended.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  this  thread  is  composed  of  about  six 
thousand  filaments. 

**  Thinness  of  a  soap-bubble. — A  soap- 
bubble  as  it  floats  in  the  light  of  the  sun 
reflects  to  the  eye  an  endless  variety  of 
the  most  gorgeous  tints  of  colour, 
Newton  showed,  that  to  each  of  these 
tints  corresponds  a  certain  thickness  of 
the  substance  forming  the  bubble;  in 
fact,  he  showed  in  general,  that  all 
transparent  substances,  when  reduced  to 
a  certain  degree  of  tenuity,  would  reflect 
these  colours.  Near  the  highest  point 
of  the  babble,  just  before  it  bursts,  is 
always  observed  a  spot  which  reflects 
no  colour  and  appears  black.  Newton 
showed  that  the  thickness  of  the  bubble 
at  this  black  point  was  the  2,500,000th 
part  of  an  inch  I  Now,  as  the  bubble 
at  this  point  possesses  the  properties  of 
water  as  essentially  as  does  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  it  follows  that  the  ultimate 
molecules  forming  water  must  have  less 
dimensions  than  this  thickness. 

"  Thinness  of  insects*  wings. — Thesame 
optical  experiments  were  extended  to 
the  organic  world,  and  it  was  shown 
that  the  wings  of  insects  which  reflect 
beautiful  tints  resembling  mother-of- 
pearl  owe  that  quality  to  their  extreme 
tenuity.  Some  of  these  are  so  thin  that 
50,000  placed  one  upon  the  other  would 
not  form  a  heap  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  height ! 

**  Wire  used  in  embroidery, — In  the  ma- 
nufacture of  embroidery  fine  threads  of 
silver  gilt  are  used.  To  produce  these 
a  bar  of  silver,  weighing  160  oz.,  is  sUt 
with  an  ounce  of  gold ;  this  bar  is  then 
wire-drawn  until  it  is  reduced  to  a 
thread  so  fine  that  3,400  feet  of  it  weigh 
less  than  an  ounce.  It  is  then  flattened 
by  being  submitted  to  a  severe  pressure 
between  rollers,  in  which  process  its 
length  is  increased  to  4,000  feet.  Each 
foot  of  the  flattened  wire  weighs,  there- 
fore, the  4000th  part  of  an  ounce.  But 
as  in  the  processes  of  wire-drawing  and 
rolling  the  proportion  of  the  two  metals 
is  maintained,  the  gold  which  covers  the 
surface  of  the  fine  thread  thus  produced 
consists  only  of  the  180th  part  of  its 
whole  weight.  Therefore  the  gold 
which  covers  one  foot  is  only  the 
720,000th  part  of  an  ounce,  and  conse- 
quently the  gold  which  covers  an  inch 
will  be  the  8,640,000th  part  of  an  ounce. 
If  this  inch  be  again  divided  into  one 
hundred  equal  parts,  each  part  wUl  be 
distinctly  visible  without  the  aid  of  a 
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microscope,  and  yet  the  gold  which 
covers  such  visible  part  willoe  only  the 
864,000,000th  part  of  an  ounce.  But 
we  need  not*  stop  even  here.  This 
portion  of  the  wire  may  be  viewed 
through  a  microscope  which  magnifies 
500  times ;  and  by  tliese  means,  there- 
fore, its  500th  part  will  become  visible." 
*'  The  maanitude  and  form  of  the  cor- 
pvtcles  of  blood, — In  cfifTercnt  species 
tlicso  red  corpuscles  differ  both  in  form 
and  size.  They  were  long  considered 
to  be  spheroidal,  and  are  even  still  so 
stated  to  be  in  most  works  on  physics. 
The  observations,  however,  of  Uewson, 
Wagner,  Gulliver,  and  others  have  prov- 
ed that  they  are  flat  or  disk-shaped. 
In  the  human  blood,  and  in  that  gene- 
rally of  animals  who  suckle  their  youn^, 
they  are  circular,  or  nearly  so,  their 
surfaces  being  slightly  concave,  like  the 
spectacle  glasses  used  by  short-sighted 
persons.  In  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes, 
they  are  generally  oval,  the  oval  being 
more  or  less  elongated  in  different  spe- 
cies. The  surface  of  the  disks  in  these 
species,  instead  of  being  concave,  are 
convex,  like  the  spectacle  glasses  used 
by  weak-sichted  persons.  The  thickness 
of  these  disks  varies  from  one  third  to 
one  quarter  of  their  diameter.  Their 
diameter  in  human  blood  is  the  3500th 

Cart  of  an  inch  ;  they  are  smallest  in  the 
lood  of  the  Napu  musk-deer,  where 
thcY  measure  only  the  12,000th  of  an 
inco." 

Our  limits  do  not  enable  us  to  give 
any  extracts  from  the  book  on  Force 
and  Motion,  but  it  is  full  of  important 
truths  clearly  set  forth  and  illustrated 
with  great  force  and  felicity.  The  re- 
marks upon  the  composition  and  reso- 
lution of  motion  ana  forces  are  espe- 
cially interesting  and  important  to 
practical  men. 

The  book  on  the  Theory  of  Machi- 
nery, besides  an  enunciation  of  the 
general  principles  of  mechanism,  and 
a  description  of  the  most  familiar  ele- 
mentary machines,  gives  a  very  lucid 
account  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
action  of  pendulums,  whether  circular 
or  reciprocating,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  operation  of  the  crank  and  lly- 
wheel  in  steam  engines.  We  may  re- 
icr  to  the  explanation  given  in  this 
chapter  of  what  is  meant  by  the  centre 
of  oscillation  as  an  example  of  the  clear- 
ness of  exposition  whicn  distinguishes 
Dr.  Lardncr's  writings ;  for,  in  a  few 
words,  he  conveys  to  the  mind  a  dis- 
tinct and  accurate  conception  of  what 
is  intended  to  be  communicated,  when 
less  expert  demoubtrutors,  even  with 


the  aid  of  a  long  oxplanation^  would 
have  failed  in  making  themselves  un- 
derstood. Rejecting  all  subordinate 
details  he  seizes  in  his  elementary  de- 
scriptions only  upon  the  material  points. 
These  he  pourtrays  with  a  readv  pencil 
and  an  unfaltering  hand,  so  that  the 
result  is  a  dcetch  of  great  vigour  and 
distinctness,  which  may  afterwards  bo 
filled  up  with  any  elaboration  of  detail 
that  is  desired. 

The  chapter  on  the  mechanical  pro- 
perties  of  liquids  comprises  the  topics 
comprehended  under  tne  heads  Hydro- 
statics and  Hydrodynamics  in  other 
works  on  natural  philosophy ;  but  the 
illustrative  examples  given  are  such  as 
are  not  to  be  found  accumulated  in 
any  work  whatever.  Wo  have  only 
room  to  extract  the  following :— • 

'*  Example  of  hydrostatic  pressure  in 
the  circulation  of  the  blood. — The  animal 
economy  supplies  an  example  of  the  laws 
of  hydrostatics,  as  striking  as  that  which 
the  skeleton  codiibits  of  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics. 

The  heart,  from  which  the  blood  is 
supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  system,  is  an 
organ  endued  with  great  powers  of  ex- 
pansion and  contraction. 

When  it  is  contracted,  a  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  the  blood  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  muscles  of  the  heart, 
by  which  that  fluid  is  driven  through 
the  arteries,  pressing  forward  the  blood 
which  already  fills  those  canals  into  the 
veins.  These  various  pipes  and  conduits 
are  formed  of  an  elastic  material,  and 
supplied  with  valves,  like  the  valve  O  in 
the  hydrostatic  press,  which  prevent 
the  reflux  of  the  blood.  These  valves, 
therefore,  by  their  reaction,  form  so 
many  fulcrums,  from  which  the  con- 
tractile force  of  the  vessels  containing 
the  blood  derive  their  effect ;  and  the 
motion  of  this  fluid  is  thus  continued 
through  the  veins  and  returns  to  the 
heart.  The  muscular  power  of  the  heart, 
to  exert  pressure  on  the  blood,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  striking  experiment  recorded 
by  Dr.  Hales  in  his  statical  essays.  A 
vertical  tube  was  put  in  communica- 
tion with  the  arterial  blood  of  an  animal. 
The  fluid,  yielding  to  the  pressure  re- 
ceived from  the  heart,  rushed  into  the 
tube,  and  rose  to  a  certain  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  pressure.  This  height 
was  found  to  vary  in  different  animals, 
being  greater  in  the  larger  than  in  the 
smaller  classes.  In  the  horse,  a  column 
often  feet  was  supported  ;  in  the  human 
body,  the  height  of  the  column  was  but 
eight  feet.  The  pressure  of  the  venous 
blood  was  loss  than  that  of  the  arterial, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  the 
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human  species  its  pressure  sustaining 
only  a  column  of  six  inches. 

"  The  Junctions  of  aquatic  animals 
adapted  to  the  depths  at  which  they  pre- 
vail.—At  a  depth  of  30,000  feet,  the  ex- 
ternal pressure  would  render  the  gases 
of  the  air  bladder  as  heavy  as  their  bulk 
of  water,  and  consequently  the  appa- 
ratus for  generating  them  would  lose 
its  efficiency.  In  fishes  which  are  drawn 
up  from  depths  of  about  3000  feet,  the 
gas  included  in  this  apparatus,  which 
was  subject  below  to  an  external  pres- 
sure of  I5001bs.  per  square  inch,  being 
a  hundred  times  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, swells,  when  brought  above  the 
water,  to  about  a  hundred  times  its  ori- 
ginal bulk.  This  produces  some  curious 
effects,  the  internal  organs  increasing 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  part  of  them  is 
driven  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  pre- 
senting the  singular  appearance  of  an 
inflated  bladder.  This  circumstance, 
which  is  curious  and  interesting,  sug- 
gests the  probability  that  the  different 
parts  of  tho  sea  are  each  peopled  by 
their  inhabitants,  varving  not  only  ac- 
cording to  climate,  but  according  to 
depth." 

The  two  books>  devoted  to  the  expo- 
sition of  the  mechanical  phcnomeDa  of 
light  and  sound,  abound  in  passages 
which,  if  our  limits  would  allow  us  to 
reproduce  them,  would  excite  more 
wonder  in  some  of  our  readers  than 
all  the  marvels  of  oriental  fiction.  We 
must,  however,  limit  our  extracts,  and 
conclude  this  review  with  the  following 
specimen : — 

**  Application  of  the  Sirenc  to  count  the 
rate  at  which  the  toings  of  insects  move. — 
The  buzzing  and  humming  noises  pro- 
duced by  winged  insects  are  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  vocal  sounds.  They 
resalt  from  sonorous  undulations  im- 
parted to  tho  air  by  the  fiappinc^  of  their 
wings.  This  may  be  rendered  evident 
by  observing,  that  the  noise  always 
ceases  when  the  insect  alights  on  any 
object. 

**  The  Sirenehas  been  ingenious!  v  ap- 
plied for  the  purpose  of  asccr taming 
the  rate  at  which  tho  wings  of  such 
creatures  flap.  The  instrument  being 
brought  into  unison  with  the  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  insect  indicates,  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  musical  sound,  the  rate 
of  vibration.  In  this  way  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  wings  of  a  gnat 
flap  at  the  rate  of  15,000  times  per 
second.  The  pitch  of  the  note  produced 
by  this  insect  in  the  act  of  flyino;  is, 
therefore,  more  than  two  octaves  above 
the  highest  note  of  a  seven  octave  piano- 
fort^" 
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"  Why  we  are  not  sensible  of  darkness 
when  we  wink. — This  continuance  of  the 
impression  of  external  objects  on  the  re- 
tina, after  the  light  from  the  objects 
ceases  to  act,  is  also  manifested  by  tho 
fact,  that  tho  continual  winking  of  tho 
eyes  for  tho  purpose  of  lubricating  the 
eye-ball  by  the  eye-lid  does  not  intercept 
our  vision.  If  we  look  at  any  external 
objects  they  never  cease  for  a  moment 
to  be  visible  to  us,  notwithstanding  the 
frequent  intermissions  which  take  place 
in  the  action  of  li^ht  upon  the  retina,  in 
consequence  of  itsbeing  thus  intercepted 
by  the  eye-lid." 

"  IVhy  a  lighted  stick  revolving  produces 
apparsntlg  a  luminous  ring. — If  a  lighted 
stick  be  turned  round  in  a  circle  in  a 
dark  room,  the  appearance  to  the  eye 
will  bo  a  continuous  circle  of  light ;  for 
in  this  case  the  impression  produced 
upon  tho  retina  by  the  light,  when  the 
stick  is  at  any  point  of  the  circle,  is  re- 
tained until  the  stick  returns  to  that 
point." 

*^Flash  of  lightning In  the  same  man- 
ner a  flash  of  lightning  appears  to  the 
eye  as  a  continuous  line  of  light,  be- 
cause the  light  emitted  at  any  point  of 
the  line  remams  upon  the  retina  until  the 
cause  of  the  light  passes  over  tho  suc- 
ceeding points." 

"In  the  same  manner  any  objects 
moving  before  the  eye  with  such  a  velo- 
city that  the  retina  shall  retain  the  im- 
pression produced  at  one  point  in  tho 
line  of  its  motion  until  it  passes  through 
the  other  points,  will  appear  as  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  light  or  colour." 

"  Distinctness  of  vision  compared  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  pictures  on  the  retina. — 
Nothing  can  be  more  calculated  to  excite 
our  wonder  and  admiration  than  the  dis- 
tinctness of  our  perception  of  visible  ob- 
jects, compared  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  picture  on  the  retina,  from  which 
immediately  we  receive  sucli  perception." 

**  Example  of  the  picture  of  the  frill  moon 
on  the  retina. — If  we  look  at  the  full  moon 
on  a  clear  night,  we  perceive  with  con- 
siderable distinctness  by  the  naked  eye 
the  lineaments  of  light  and  shade  which 
characterize  its  disk. 

"  Now  let  us  consider  only  for  a  mo- 
ment what  are  the  dimensions  of  tho 
picture  of  the  moon  formed  on  the  retina 
from  which  alone  we  derive  this  distinct 
perception. 

"  The  disk  of  the  moon  subtends  a 
visual  angle  of  half  a  degree,  and  conse- 
quently, according  to  what  has  been  ex- 
plained, the  diameter  of  its  picture  on 
the  retina  will  be  y^^th  part  of  an  inch, 
and  the  entire  superficial  magnitude  of 
the  image  from  which  we  derive  this  dis- 
tinct perception  is  only  the  -sTlTny^^  P**"' 
of  a  square  inch  ;  yet  within  this  minute 
space  we  arc  able  to  distinguish  a  multi- 
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plicity  of  still  more  minute  details.  We 
perceive,  for  example,  forms  of  light 
and  shade,  whose  linear  dimensions  do 
not  exceed  one-tenth  part  of  the  appa- 
rent diameter  of  the  moon,  and  wnich 
therefore,  occupy  upon  the  retina  a 
space  whose  diameter  does  not  exceed 
the  rqojfloqth  part  of  a  square  inch." 

**  Example  of  the  human  figure, — To 
tako  another  example,  the  figure  of  a 
man  70  inches  high,  seen  at  a  distance 
of  40  feet,  produces  an  image  upon  the 
retina  the  height  of  which  is  about  one- 
fonrteenth  part  of  an  inch.  The  face  of 
such  an  image  is  included  in  a  circle 
whose  diameter  is  about  one-twelfth  of 
the  height,  and  therefore  occupies  on 
the  retina  a  circle  whose  diameter  is 
about  the  yf^th  part  of  an  inch ;  never- 
theless, within  this  circle,  the  eyes,  nose, 
and  lineaments  are  distinctly  seen.  The 
diameter  of  the  eye  is  about  one-twelfth 
of  that  of  the  face,  and  therefore,  thouo;h 
distinctly  seen,  does  not  occupy  upon  the 
retina  a  space  exceeding  the  4oo})oooth 
of  a  square  inch. 

*'  If  the  retina  be  the  canvas  on  which 
this  exquisite  miniature  is  delineated, 
how  infinitely  delicate  must  be  its  struc- 
ture, to  receive  and  transmit  details  so 
minute  with  such  marvellous  precision  ; 
and  if,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
the  perception  of  these  details  be  ob- 
tained by  the  retina  feeling  the  image 
formed  upon  the  choroid,  how  exquisitely 
sensitive  must  be  its  touch  V 

The  eye  has  power  of  accommodation 
to  different  degrees  of  illumination. — The 
eye  possesses  a  certain  limited  power  of 
accommodating  itself  to  various  degrees 
of  illumination.  Circumstances,  which 
are  familiar  to  every  one,  render  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  power  evident. 

''  If  a  person,  after  remaming  a  cer- 


tain time  in  a  dark  room,  pass  suddenly 
into  another  room  strongly  illuminated, 
the  eye  suflfers  instantly  a  degree  of  in- 
convenience, and  even  pain,  which  causes 
the  eyelids  to  close  ;  and  it  is  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time  that 
they  can  bo  opened  without  incon- 
vemence. 

"  The  cause  of  this  is  easily  explained. 
"While  the  observer  remains  in  the 
darkened  or  less  illuminated  room,  the 
pupil  is  dilated  so  as  to  admit  into  the 
eye  as  great  a  quantity  of  light  as  the 
structure  of  the  organ  allows  of.  When 
he  passes  suddenly  into  the  strongly 
illuminated  room,  the  flood  of  light  ar- 
riving through  the  widely  dilated  pupil 
acts  with  such  violence  on  the  retina  as 
to  produce  pain,  which  necessarily  calls 
for  the  relief  and  protection  of  the  organ. 
The  iris,  then,  by  an  action  peculiar  to 
it,  contracts  the  dimensions  of  the  pupil 
so  as  to  admit  proportionally  less  light, 
and  the  eye  is  opened  with  impunity. 

"  Effects  the  reverse  of  these  are  ob- 
served when  a  person  passes  from  a 
strongly  illuminated  room  into  one  com- 
paratively dark,  or  into  the  open  air  at 
night.  For  a  certain  time  he  sees 
nothing,  because  the  contraction  of  the 
pupil,  which  was  adapted  to  the  strong 
light  to  which  it  had  previously  been 
exposed,  admits  so  little  light  to  the 
retina  that  no  sensation  is  produced. 
The  pupil,  however,  after  a  while  dilates, 
and,  admitting  more  light,  objects  are 
perceived  which  were  before  invisible. 

**  That,  when  the  lamp  that  lighted 
The  traveller  at  first  goes  out, 
He  feels  awhile  benighted, 
And  wanders  on  in  fear  and  doubt ; 
But  soon  the  prospect  clearing. 
In  cloudless  starlight  on  he  treads, 
And  finds  no  lamp  so  cheering 
As  that  light  which  hearen  ihedt."— Moobb. 
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CALDBRON*S    "THE  SCARP  AND  THE  FLOWER." 


Reading  Calderon  without  some  ex- 
perienced guide  to  conduct  one  through 
the  almost  interminable  expanse  of  his 
creations,  has  been  compared,  by  a 
competent  authority,  to  a  mariner 
voyaging  upon  a  boundless  sea  without 
a  pilot,  where  he  is  carried  from  island 
to  island,  "  some  of  craggy  and  moun- 
tainous magnificence,  some  clothed 
with  moss  and  flowers,  and  radiant 
with  fountains,  some  barren  deserts."* 
Thus  has  it  been  with  us,  dear  reader, 
in  our  present  cruise  through  the  Spa- 
nish Main ;  carried  by  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture far  out  of  the  usual  course, 
away  from  those  well-known  waters, 
the  depth  and  dangers  of  which  have 
been  hud  down  in  the  trustworthy 
charts  of  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi, 
we  know  not  where  to  steer.  The  sea 
upon  which  we  are  ghding  sparkles  so 
beautifully  around  us,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  progression  were  a  foolish 
labour,  and  that  the  happiest  destiny 
would  be  to  float  thus  for  ever  dreamily 
along,  careless  to  which  of  the  fantastic 
islands  that  gem  the  horizon  we  were 
borne : — 

**  The  sun  \»  varm,  the  iky  Is  clear, 

The  wayet  are  dancing  fast  and  bright ; 
Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  light." 

Yes,  truly,  but  in  time  the  brightest 
sea  begins  to  lose  its  attractions,  and 
the  pleasantest  voyage  to  grow  dull. 
The  loveliest  mirage  that  ever  rose 
upon  the  longing  gaze  of  the  land -sick 
mariner  is  faint  beside  the  real  elysium 
which  meadows,  and  cottage  roofs,  and 
the  gurgling  of  fresh,  clear  rivulets 
present  to  his  desiring  senses.  All 
the  bright  harmonies  of  colour  in  the 
clouded  or  azure  heavens  above  our 
heads,  or  in  the  shifting  shades  of  the 
liquid  emerald  or  turquoise  element 
upon  which  we  are  floating,  do  not 
compensate  us  for  the  absence  of  some 
living  beings,  in  whose  fate  we  may 
take  an  interest,  and  whose  hopes  and 


sorrows  may  awaken  the  feelings  of 
the  heart,  in  addition  to  those  senti- 
ments of  wonder  and  delight  which  the 
spectacle  of  inanimate  nature  has  ex- 
cited. As  if  to  meet  our  wishes  and 
to  decide  our  hesitating  choice,  as  we 
look  through  the  clustering  islands  of 
this  enchanted  sea,  lo  I  from  the  shores 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  among 
them,  a  silken  *' scarf"  is  waved 
cheerfully  to  and  fro  in  sign  of  cordial 
amity  and  welcome,  the  staff  from 
which  it  is  suspended  being  surmounted 
by  a  •'  flower,"  in  proof  of  the  fertility 
and  beauty  of  the  region  to  which  we 
are  invited.  As  we  approach  the 
shore,  and  behold  the  crowd  of  grace- 
ful beings,  among  whom  it  is  our  des- 
tiny to  dwell  for  a  brief  period,  we 
feel  inclined  to  exclaim,  in  the  words 
of  Miranda — 

"01  wonder  I 
How  many  goodly  creatures  arc  there  here  1 
How  beauteous  mankind  is  1  O  brave  new  world 
That  has  such  people  in  it.*' 

And  so,  having  landed,  we  shall  at 
once  proceed  to  examine  the  species 
of  entertainment  that  has  been  pre- 
pared for  our  reception.  It  is  a  hght 
and  graceful  drama,  one  of  those 
comedias  de  capa  y  espada  which  plea- 
santly revives  our  earliest  impressions 
of  the  Spanish  character  and  Spanish 
modes  of  life,  as  given  to  us  by  Cer- 
vantes, Mendoza,  and  Le  Sage,  ere 
they  were  dispelled  by  the  sterner  re- 
alities of  Spanish  history,  or  the  scarce- 
ly sterner  features  of  Spanish  tragedy. 
The  first  act  of  '*  The  Scarf  and  the 
Flower  "  opens  in  some  public  pleasure 
grounds  near  Florence,  and  within 
sight  of  that  beautiful  city — 

**  Florence,  beneath  the  son, 
Of  cities,  fairest  one." 

Two  travellers  are  seen  to  enter,  with 
every  appearance  of  having  but  just 
alignteu  from  their  horses.  These  are 
Enrico,    a  young  Italian  gentleman. 


*  Shelley's  Letters. 
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returning  from  a  confidential  mission 
to  the  Court  of  Spain,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
whose  friendship  he  is  honoured  with ; 
and  Ponlevi,  his  valet,  who  of  course 
forms  the  gracioso  of  the  play.  This 
latter  personage  is  full  of  impatience 
to  enter  the  city,  to  visit  his  old  haunts, 
and  to  astonish  his  acquaintances  with 
the  wonders  he  has  seen.  He  cannot 
understand  why  his  master  should  stop 
80  near  home  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
him  the  secret  of  his  love  afifairs,  which 
he  pretty  broadly  intimates  he  knows 
already.  But  as  the  audience  require 
to  bo  mformed  of  these  antecedents, 
the  impatient  valet  has  to  submit,  and 
Enrico  proceeds  to  narrate  the  difficult 
position  in  which  he  is  placed  with 
respect  to  Ghloris  and  Lisida,  two 
sisters  of  Florence,  to  whom,  through 
gallantry,  and  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  concealing  any  particular 
affection,  he  paid  equal  attention,  and 
thus  unfortunately  succeeded  in  awak- 
ing an  attachment  in  the  heart  of  her 
to  whom  he  was  not  attached,  as  well 
as  in  hers  to  whom  he  was.  This 
perplexity  must  be  given  in  his  own 
words:— 

ENRICO. 

Since  as  sisters,  side  by  side, 
Darts  of  love  and  of  disdain, 
Ever  joined  were  seen  the  twain, 
In  the  walks  or  windows  wide ; 
AVhich  of  them,  in  truth,  I  wooed, 
AVhich  of  them  I  sighed  to  serve, 
I  the  secret  did  preserve ; 
Thus  thy  rigour  I  subdued, 
Chloris.     It,  of  course,  should  be 
Chloris  whom  my  service  moved. 
Were  it  Chloris  that  I  loved, 
Chloris  would  have  hated  me ; 
I  loved  Lisida,  and  she, 
Therefore,  love  for  me  did  lose ; 
Love  doth  ever  thus  confuse 
Fortunes,  &c 

He  proceeds  to  mention  that  Fabio, 
the  father  of  the  ladies,  showed  his 
dislike  to  those  attentions,  and  how  he 
himself  had  been  prevented  from  ex- 
plaining the  real  sUite  of  his  alFcclions, 
by  knowing  that  Chloris  had  confided 
to  her  sister  the  partiality  which  she 
felt  for  him,  and  continues  :— 

Coward,  thus  of  courtesy, 

Blind,  untbanked,  and  full  of  sadness ; 

Loving  Lisida  to  madness, 

Chloris  vainly  loving  me ; 

One  I  see,  the  other  sigh  for ; 

Worship  one,  and  one  am  wooing, 

Lovmg  one,  and  one  pursuing  \ 


One  I  seek,  and  one  I  die  for ; 
Thus  doth  joy  divided  prove. 
Grief  remaining  still  entire ; 
Lisida  I  still  desire, 
Chloris  still  I  cannot  love. 

Ponlevi  cuts  the  gordian  knot  of  this 
difficulty  in  a  very  simple  and  expe- 
ditious manner.     He  says — 

Little  trouble,  if  you  knew, 
This,  by  Jove,  would  give  me. 


ENRICO. 


What  would  you  have  done  ? 


Why, 


PONLEVI. 

What,  I  ? 
I  would  simply  love  the  two ; 
And  if  Lisida  adored  me, 
I,  for  Lisida,  would  die ; 
Chloris,  I  would  bid  good  bye. 
If  I  thought  that  she  abhorred  me ; 
For  beyond  the  fame  that  moves  him. 
Or  the  worth  a  man  is  showing. 
With  a  woman,  is  the  knowing 
That  another  woman  loves  him. 

While  they  are  thus  conversing,  the 
very  ladies  about  whom  so  much  has 
been  said,  enter  the  wardens.  They 
are  accompanied  b^  a  third  lady,  Niso, 
who  is  their  cousin,  and  Gelia,  their 
attendant.  The  entire  party  are  so 
veiled  as  to  be  unknown  to  Enrico. 
Their  conversation  seems  to  be  about 
the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene, 
which  ends  in  a  charming  dispute  as 
to  the  superior  attractions  of  the  morn, 
ing  or  the  night,  in  which  Enrico 
courteously  joins  :— 

CnLORIS. 

Oh  !  how  pleasant  is  this  plain 
Palace,  home  of  plants  and  flowers! 

LISIDA. 

In  the  bright-green  fresh-leaved  bowers, 
In  tlie  sunny  drops  of  rain. 
May  proclaims  its  happy  reign ! 

ENRICO  {aside  to  Ponlem], 
Stay !  behold !  who  wonder  here? 

CHLORIS. 

No ;  'tis  false,  this  verdant  sphere 
Can  a  lovelier  scene  display. 
At  the  dawning  of  tlio  day. 
As  when  the  sunbeams  disappear. 

NISE. 

Can  the  changing  moments  make 
Scenes  so  fair,  still  fairer  seem  ? 

CHLORIS. 

Yes  ;  Aurora's  magic  gleam 
Brighter  charms  than  these  can  wake. 
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NI8E. 

Tifl  an  error — a  mistake — 
Thus  to  give  the  crown  of  light 
To  the  Mom ;  the  starry  Night 
Is  the  only  queen. 

ENRICO  [advancinff"]. 

Senora, 
Wrong  not  thus  the  fair  Aurora, 
Like  Uiyself,  a  lady  bright ; 
Being  so,  *twere  wrong  to  think 
Aught  but  grateful  love  and  duty 
To  that  fair  benignant  beauty, 
In  whose  every  breath  we  drink 
The  orange,  jasmine,  and  the  pink ; 
To  whose  brightness  Nature  yields 
The  sovereign  splendour  of  the  day ; 
Whose  fleeting  sceptre  hath  more  sway 
Than  that  the  prouder  noontide  wields; 
It  bringcth  gladness  to  the  fields, 
And  colour  to  the  flowers  and  groves ; 
It  is  the  season  of  the  loves, 
Harmonious  hour  of  wakening  birds ; 
How  wrong  to  use  disdainful  words 
To  her  whose  perfectness  reproves  ? 

This  beautiful  panegyric  on  the 
morning  draws  the  attention  of  the 
ladies  to  Enrico,  and  he  is  at  once  re- 
cognised by  the  sisters.  They  pri- 
vateljr  request  Nisc,  who  is  unknown 
to  him,  to  make  some  reply  to  his 
Quixotic  defence  of  the  earlier  beauty 
of  the  day^  that  while  so  occupied  they 
may  escape  unknown — to  which  she 
consents — 

NISC. 

Don  Quixote  of  Aurora  bright, 
Say,  what  imports  it  that  at  dawn 
Each  dewy  flower  o'er  earth's  wide  lawn 
May  drink  the  tears  it  wept  at  night  ? 
Say,  what  imports  the  golden  light 
That  tips  the  hills  with  roseate  flame, 
The  drops  of  dew  that  put  to  shame 
The  tinted  sea-shelFs  treasures  pearly  ? 
A  lady,  that  must  rise  so  early 
Can  be  no  very  noble  dame : — 

ENRICO. 

To  rise,  *mid  interlaced  bars 

Of  summer  woods  and  natural  bowers. 

To  change  for  countless  troops  of  flowers 

The  mjTiad  armies  of  the  stars — 

This  'gainst  no  proper  feeling  jars — 

If,  where  the  green  boughs  meet  above 

She  wanders,  'tis  but  to  discover 

The  footsteps  of  her  Shepherd  lover,— 

Twere  less  the  lady,  if  she  strove 

To  sleep,  when  she  should  wake  with  love. 

NI8E. 

Well,  let  her  rise  and  roam  the  pl^un, 
And  woodlands  wild,  'mid  morning's  dews. 
Seeking  her  loves — for  me  I  choose 
With  greater  pleasure  and  less  pain, 
In  eyeniiig's  cnlm  and  tranqnll  reign 


Mine  to  enjoy  without  a  yawn, 
Or  envy  of  the  spangled  lawn. 
For  to  my  mind  *tis  clear  displayed 
But  for  the  common  herd  was  made 
This  idle  fancy  for  the  dawn. 

This  graceful  disputation  is  put  an 
end  to  by  the  nobe  of  an  approaching 
carriage,  which  proves  to  be  that  of  the 
Duke.  The  ladies  are  much  alarmed, 
particularly  Chloris>  who  has  been  for 
some  time  the  object  of  the  Duke's  at- 
tentions, and  she  is  informed  that  it  is 
with  the  hope  of  seeing  her  that  he 
now  visits  the  gardens.  Enrico,  still 
ignorant  as  to  the  identity  of  the  ladies, 
but  moved  merely  by  their  apparent 
distress,  politely  offers  to  use  his  ex- 
ertions to  extricate  them  out  of  the 
difficulty,  and  their  acts  of  gratitude 
which  follow  give  the  name  and  create 
the  confusion  of  the  drama :— . 

ENRICOi 
Perhaps  this  casualty  may, 
Witliout  the  breach  of  custom's  laws. 
Permit  my  wish  to  serve  appear, 
Which  is,  to  take  away  the  fear 
His  coming  here  to  you  doth  cause ; 
Here  where  the  winding  path  withdraws 
Into  the  highway,  I  shall  go, 
And  there,  by  meeting  him,  shall  so 
Divert  him  till  you  have  time  to  gain 
Your  carriage,  and  depart  again. 

CHLORIS. 

The  thanks,  that  for  this  act  I  owe 
At  present  with  this  scarf  I  pay,— 
Small  gift  with  grateful  feelings  rife, 

It  is  the  ransom  of  my  life : 

[^Gives  him  an  azure  scarf, 

ENRICO. 

Happy  I  am  to  serve  you.    May 
I  know  to  whom  I  owe— 

CHLOBIS. 

To-day 
It  cannot  bci 

[^Exeunt  Chlorts  and  Site, 

USIDA  [aside"]. 

And  now  begin 
Onco  more,  0  Heavens !  the  mental  din, 
The  heart's  wild  fears,  the  souVs  eclipse,—- 
Too  small  tlie  prison  of  my  lips 
To  chain  the  jealous  fiend  within, — 
But  since  I  can,  beneath  this  veil 
Avenge  the  burning  pangs  I  feel. 
And  with  the  shaft  of  jealousy 
Strike  dead  the  heart  that  makes  mine  die. 
Let  me  the  subtle  poison  deal : — 
Sir,  smce  we  both  so  deeply  owe        [^Alovd, 
Our  thanks  to  you — alike  we  glow 
The  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay. — 
Hers  doth  this  azure  scarf  display. 
Mine  by  this  flower  I  wish  to  show,— 

[  Gives  him  a  flower* 
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li"s  bocond  present  which  Enrico 
rjicc'i  ves  rendern  him  more  anxious  even 
tiiuii  bcfcre  to  learn  the  names  of  those 
^i^s  who  HO  promptly  reward  the 
ordinary  attentions  of  a  stranger. 
^»8iUa,  however,  retires  without  |iv- 
bll  *?  /.^^  ?.^'.^^  information,  Ind 
thf  .^^  ^*"i'/f  ^^  ^0^1^  i^^t  destroy 
W  T^*^  ?f  discourtesy,  not  to  follow 
oZ:,  ^u""^*^  *^^^  withdraws  to  inter- 
?Jfi  l^^  ^''^^'  ^^^li°g  Po^levi,  his 
w  K  ^^^^^o^  to  unravel  the  mys- 
^  by  entering  into  conversation  with 
tfiioir  maid  Ceha.  who  has  remained 
alter  them.  Some  introductory  skir- 
Jnisues  Uke  place  between  these  gar. 
rulous  personages,  when  Ponlevi,  at 
length,  comes  to  the  point. 

PONLEVI. 

But  since  Saint  Secret's  day,  wc  know, 
Is  a  feast-day  that's  never  kept, 
Help  mo  to  work,  thou  dear  adept, 
Say,  who  are  those  that  late  did  go, 
And  tako 

CELIA. 

It  is  a  great  temptation ! 

PONLEVI. 

For  every  word  your  sweet  mouth  saith — 

CELIA. 

What  am  I  then  to  take  ? — 

PONLEVI. 

Take  breath  !— 
That  you  may  make  the  whole  narration. 


A  great  reward  !- 


CELIA. 


PONLEVI, 

This  compensation, 
Though  high,  I  offer  for  thy  sake. 

CELIA. 

Well  then,  I  say,  that  if  I  take 
Breath,  it  is  only  but  for  one 
Reason. 

PONLEVI. 

And  that? 

CELIA. 

Ifl  just  to  run  !        {^Kxit 

PONLEVI. 

What  a  Carthusian  she  would  make ! 

"  O  criada  del  Paidar"  says  Ponlevi, 
alluding  to  the  celebrated  Convent  of 
Carthusians,  and  situated  at  the  town 
of  Paular,  near  Segovia  in  Old  Castile, 
meaning  that  the  astonishing  silence 
and  secrecy  which  she  observed  eiai- 


nently  entitled  her  to  become  a  member 
of  that  uncommunicative  order.  He, 
however,  is  determined  not  to  give  up 
the  matter  so  easily,  and  follows  her 
exclaiming — 


A  waiting  maid  and  secrecy 
Some  contradiction  must  imply  !• 


The  next  scene  presents  the  meeting 
of  Enrico  and  the  Duke.  The  latter 
is  accompanied  by  Fabio,  the  father  of 
the  sisters,  who  has  come  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  Sovereign,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  Naples  on  private  business. 
He  is  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the 
inopportune  return  of  Enrico,  the  re- 
newal of  whose  attentions  to  Chloris 
he  has  reason  to  expect.  However,  he 
consoles  himself  by  the  reflection  that 
she  is  his  daughter,  and  will  therefore 
act  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  high-bred 
lady,  and  having  said  so,  retires.  The 
Duke  receives  Enrico  with  the  utmost 
cordiality,  and  makes  several  inquiries 
as  to  his  recent  journey  into  Spain. 
The  long  and  elaborate  narration  which 
Enrico  ^vcs  in  reply,  being  a  spirited 
description  of  the  ceremonies  incidental 
to  the  act  of  swearing  homage  to  Prince 
Balthasar,  as  Prince  of  the  Asturias, 
fixes  the  date  of  this  play  in  the  year 
1632.  "  Caldcron  would  hardly  have 
introduced  it  on  the  stage  much  later," 
says  Mr.  Tickner,  "  because  the  inte- 
rest in  such  a  ceremony  is  so  short- 
lived.;'* 

This  description  runs  to  an  extreme 
length,  being  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  lines  long.  It  is  a  series 
of  the  most  brilliant  pictures,,  where, 
however,  the  flattery  of  the  courtier  is 
as  apparent  as  the  ingenuity  and  fancy 
of  the  poet.  Indeed,  the  former  is  so 
palpable,  particularly  in  the  sketch  of 
rhilip  IV.,  towards  the  end  of  the  nar- 
rative, that  Calderon,  for  the  only 
time,  as  far  as  our  recollection  goes, 
seems  to  have  had  a  misgiving  that  his 
colours  were  laid  on  a  httle  too  richly 
and  profusely. 

The  religious  ceremonies  are  first 
described  :  the  sacred  rite  of  conflrma- 
tion  ;  the  splendid  temple  which  was 
the  scene  of  this  spectacle ;  the  stage 
erected  at  the  foot  of  the  great  altar 
whereon  the  homage  was  to  be  sworn. 

The  classification  of  the  various  dig- 
nitaries invited  to  this  august  ceremo- 


*  Spanish  Literature,  vol.  iL  p.  357. 
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Dial  then  follows:  the  prelates  of  the 
Church,  the  ambassadors  of  various 
kingdoms,  grandees,  nobles,  &c,,  in 
theur  due  gradation. 

But  we  must  pass  over  all  this,  to 
give  in  full  the  extraordinary,  though 
characteristic,  description  which  Cal- 
deron  has  given  of  the  horsemanship  of 
Philip  IV.  as  he  rides  along  in  this 
procession.  Exaggerated  and  extra- 
vacant  as  this  picture  undoubtedly  is, 
it  is  still  vivid  and  striking  to  a  very 
high  degree,  and  shows  how  exuberant 
the  fancy  of  Calderon  must  have  been, 
when,  upon  a  subject  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  one  with  him, 
that  of  cavaliers— 

"  Who  feel  their  flery  horses 
Like  proud  seas  imder  themi" 

so  much  new  colouring  and  character 
can  be  added  to  those  delineations 
which  he  has  already  given  us  in  The 
Physician  of  his  own  Honour  and 
The  Constant  Prince,  The  present 
description,  in  the  circumstances  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  in  occasional 
resemblances  of  treatment,  brings  for- 
cibly to  mind  the  celebrated  passage 
in  the  fifth  act  of  King  Richard  the 
Second,  descriptive  of  Bolingbroke's 
entry  into  London.  There  is  a  calm  and 
perfect  beauty  in  the  few  clear  touches 
of  the  great  English  master's  pencil, 
which  is  nearly  lost  in  the  difiuse  gau- 
diness  (if  we  may  use  the  expression) 
of  the  Spaniard's.  In  this  latter  respect 
it  more  nearly  resembles  the  account 
which  Perithous  gives  of  Arcite  in  the 
last  Act  of  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.  It 
would  not  be  without  interest  to  place 
in  juxtaposition  three  cognate  pictures, 
by  such  unrivalled  artists  as  Shaks- 
peare,  Fletcher,  and  Calderon.  Three 
descriptive  passages  more  character- 
istic of  the  peculiar  manner  of  each  of 
the  great  masters  weliave  named,  could 
not  easily  be  met  with.  But  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  referring  the 
reader  to  the  two  former. 

The  following  is  Caldcron's  descrip- 
tion. It  is  a  renewed  copy  of  the  pre- 
oedinff  picture.  The  steed  in  this  case, 
like  that  of  Bolingbroke,  seeming  to 
know  his  rider : — 

ENRICO. 

Of  a  bright  brown  burning  sorrel, 
Of  a  fierce  ungovemed  naturo 
Seemed  to  me  the  kingly  bnite^ 
In  whose  colour  was  depicted 
The  apologetic  anger 


Of  the  Bvai,  that  burned  his  skin, 
That  upon  its  shining  surface, 
In  the  noble  beast's  wild  beauty 
He  might  contemplate  his  own. 
With  such  mettled  pride  he  bounded, 
That  a  single  bound  proclaimed 
He  could  bear  up  a  whole  heaven, — 
Among  brutes  a  living  moimtain — 
Atlas  turned  to  life  'mong  beasts. 
How  can  I  find  words  to  tell  thee 
Of  the  strong,  proud  disregard 
With  wliich  he,  unmindful  of  it. 
Ground  to  dust  the  stony  highway. 
But  by  saying  this  alone. 
That  I  only  then  discovered 
What  a  fire  was  'neath  Madrid  ? 
For  where'er  his  hoof  descended. 
At  the  touch  there  seemed  to  ope 
An  abyss  of  fiery  sparkles. 
And  as  he  who  touches  fire 
Suddenly  his  hand  withdraweth, 
So  the  noble  steed  drew  back 
With  the  same  instinctive  quickness, 
His  proud  hoof  from  out  the  fire 
That  his  hoof  itself  had  kindled, 
Making  fear  itself  so  graceful 
That  his  feet  no  more  upheld  hhn. 
Seemingly  upraised  in  air. 
With  his  boundings  and  curvettings. 
As  with  man,  so  in  the  brute-world 
Must  a  firm  hand  guide  and  rule  it— • 
Thus  the  King  controlled  the  monster 
By  the  light  rule  of  the  reins. 
Shall  I  say,  that  when  afar 
Rang  the  clarions  and  the  trumpets 
He  compelled  liim  dance  in  time 
With  the  foam-creating  bridle  ? 
No ;  for  this  has  oft  been  said. 
Shall  I  say  of  horse  and  rider 
That  they  were  indeed  but  one  ? 
No ;  for  that  were  here  unseemly. 
Shall  I  say  they  formed  a  map — 
Foam  the  sea,  and  earth  the  body. 
Wind  tlie  soul,  and  fire  tlie  foot  ? 
No ;  the  thought  were  too  conceited. 
Shall  I  say,  the  gallant  horseman. 
Lightly  using  boot  and  spur. 
Ever  at  the  coach-door  bending — 
Firmly  footed  in  the  stirrups. 
Using  gracefully  the  arm ; 
Lowering  now  the  hand ;  adjusting 
Now  the  reins ;  his  cloak  divided ; 
With  his  body  nicely  balanced  ; 
And  with  courteous  face  and  bearing, 
Passed  he  thus  along  the  highway. 
By  the  coach-door  of  the  Queen  ? 
Yes ;  because  the  simple  statement 
Gives  the  most  exact  description. 
Do  not  think,  that  'tis  to  flatter. 
That  I  thus  describe  the  skilful 
Horsemanship  of  Philip.     No  : 
For  there  was  not  an  achievement 
Which  activity  might  reach  to 
In  a  cavalier,  that  he 
Did  not  wondrously  exhibit. 
And  the  simple  school  wherein 
All  his  knighthood's  love  was  taught  him 
Was  on  horsoback  in  the  saddle. 
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If,  my  Lord,  bis  arms  he  practised, 

He  with  sharp  sword  could  apportion 

Lessons  learned  from  the  foil. 

If  he  went  into  the  chase — 

Lively  portraiture  of  warfare* — 

He  with  arquebuse  could  cover 

Everything  that  flew  or  ran. 

With  the  pencil  he  appeareth 

Wondrous  Nature's  new  creator ; 

iVnd  in  melody,  his  skill 

Music's  inmost  soul  hath  reached  to. 

In  a  word,  of  all  the  arts 

There  are  none  of  which  he  knows  not. 

It  IS  scarceljr  to  be  wondered  at, 
after  this  descnption  of  a  royal  Crich- 
ton,  that  Calderon  became  the  favour- 
ite poet  of  the  subject  of  his  panegyric. 

lo  return  to  the  characters  ot  our 
drama.  The  Duke  assures  Enrico, 
that  ho  would  have  taken  a  greater 
interest  in  his  narrative,  but  for  a 
source  of  private  unhappiness  which 
nearly  engrosses  his  entire  attention  ; 
and  then,  either  to  revenge  himself  for 
the  extreme  length  of  his  friend's  ad- 
dress, or  to  console  himself  by  that 
remedy  which  desperate  men  too  often 
resort  to  in  their  distresses,  he  produces 
a  copy  of  verses  which  he  had  written 
on  the  subject,  and  proceeds  to  read 
the  following  sonnet  to  his  hearer  :— 

A  frozen  mountain  on  my  bosom  lay, 
'Round  which  Time  twined  a  coronal  of 

snow, 
Wliile  the  warm  heart  fed  fondly  far  below 
The  ashes  of  a  fire  that  burned  alway. 
A  beauteous  beam,  the  wonder  of  the  day, 
Down  to  that  mine  with  kindhng  torch 

did  go ; 
The  snow,  encircled  by  the  fire,  did  glow ; 
The  fire,  by  snow  congealed  to  ice  straight- 
way. 
Etna,  at  once  of  love  and  anguish  deep^ 
The  ashes  of  my  heart  ascending  higher. 
Burning  my  breast,  compelled  my  eyes  to 

weep. 
O,  living  mountain !  blind  volcanic  pyre  I 
If  tliou  art  flame,  how  canst  thou  water  keep  ? 
Alas !  the  tears  of  love  themselves  are  fire  I 

Enrico  at  once  detects  the  disease 
by  this  unmistakcable  symptom,  and 
replies  accordingly.  The  Tmccrlainty 
so  in*;eniously  kcj)t  up,  as  to  which  of 
the  sisters  is  the  object  of  the  Duke's 
attachment,  and  his  cfForts  to  appear 


interested,  while  at  the  same  thne  ho 
is  sufifering  all  the  tortures  of  suspense, 
IS  amusing,  and  must  have  been  still 
more  effective  in  the  representation  :.^m 

ENRICO. 

If,  my  Lord,  I  may  presume. 

This  golden  verse  doth  nothing  prove ; 

It  merely  paints  the  common  doom 

Of  human  kind — that  thon'rt  in  love ; 

But  it  does  not  tell  With  whom. 

This  bashful  secrecy  despise. 

Tell  me  the  cause  of  all  yonr  sighs. 

DUKB. 

I  think  that  when  the  name  you  hear, 

A  well-known  name  it  will  appear. 

One  whom  imknown  you  still  should  prize. 


I?. 


ENRICO. 


DUKE. 

Even  so ;  I  have  the  bliss 
To  love  a  maid,  whose  like  is  not 
On  earth. 

ENRICO. 

Tour  meaning  still  I  miss, — 

DUKE. 

Two  daughters  hath  not  Fabio  got  ? 

PONLEVI  [^OMide'], 

My  master's  troubled  much  at  this. 

ENRICO  [a«Jc]. 
Merciful  heavens !  what's  this  I  hear  ? 
Can  it  bo  Lisida  he  means. 
Or  Chloris  ?    Ah !  with  jealous  fear 

Once  more  I  die ! [aloud']  A  doubt  still 

screens 
The  mistress  that  to  thee  is  dear. 
For  yet  I  do  not  know  but  she 
Chloris  or  Lisida  may  be. 
On  which  thy  tender  love  doth  wake. 

DUKE.  • 

The  very  doubt  b  thy  mistake ; 
For  who  could  doubt,  whose  eyes  can  see 
The  difference  *twixt  a  flower  and  rose. 
Or  rose  compared  with  some  bright  star, 
Whicli  in  a  nobler  empire  glows. 
And  scattering  lustrous  light  afar. 
Round  her  the  beam  of  beauty  throws  ? 

Lisida  is 

EN^CO  [aside']. 


All! 


DUKE. 


The  bud  before  it  blows, 
But  Chloris  is  the  perfect  rose. 

ENRICO. 

'Tis  so. [aside]  Now  who  would  e'er  be- 
lieve 
Tliat  I  so  gladly  could  receive 
Dispraise  of  her  I  peerless  deem  ? 


*  Scott's  description  of  the  chase  as  being 

"  A  noble  mimicry  of  war,'* 

singularly  resembles  the  idea  in  Calderon*8  lines — 

••  -— ^— — —  U  cau 
Ttra  imafitn  dt  U  guerra.'* 
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The  Duke,  having  got  over  the  first 
difficulty  of  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  lady,  proceeds  then,  in  the  usual 
style,  to  charge  her  with  coldness, 
cruelty,  and  all  those  unconscious 
crimes  which  are  generally  laid  to  the 
charge  of  ladies  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces. This  is  too  much  for  the  plain 
sense  of  Octavio,  who  has  been  a  silent 
listener  to  the  entire  confession.  He, 
for  his  part,  thinks  Chloris  very  much 
wronged  by  these  accusations,  and  con- 
siders the  Duke  has  very  little  grounds 
for  his  despair,  for  the  following  suf- 
ficient reasons  :-^ 

OCTA\^0. 

If  to  all  your  amorous  wooing, 

She  more  candid  than  severe, 

Doth  permit  of  your  pursuing, 

If  when  evening  draweth  near, 

Oft  thy  letters  she  is  viewing ; 

If,  my  lord,  attentive  ever 

To  tliy  wish,  when  night's  stars  gleam, 

She,  with  condescending  favour, 

Makes  her  room  an  academe ; 

Where  love's  lore  supplies  the  graver, 

Vain,  my  lord,  must  be  your  sorrow, 

Hills  turn  plains  when  lovo  is  thorough. 

For  myself  at  least  I'll  say, 

She  who  lists  to  you  to  day 

Will  reply  to  you  to-morrow. 

DUKE. 

All !  how  little  thou  dost  know 

About  lovo,  Octavio ; 

He  who  wisely  loves  would  rather 

Any  Bcom  or  favour  gather. 

Than  witliout  these  love-gifls  go ; 

For  the  heart  can  never  prove 

Decpftr  pain,  than  feel  a  love 

Of  whose  scomings  we  complain  not. 

And  whose  favourings  enchain  not, 

Nought  to  praise  or  to  reprove ; 

Since  without  them  we  must  be 

Joy  or  sorrow,  fancy  free ; 

Saddest  sight  the  earth  is  seeing, 

Is  the  lover  pleased  with  being 

Loved  as  'twere  through  courtesy.    [E.tiV. 

After  the  Duke*s  departure  Octavio 
volunteers  a  confession  on  his  own  ac- 
count, acknowledging  that  he  too  is  in 
love,  and  with  a  lady  that  resides  in 
the  same  house  with  the  Duke's  mis- 
tress. This  renews  the  alarm  of 
Enrico,  and  the  same  scene  of  uncer- 
tainty and  expectation  is  gone  through 
once  more.  It  is  finally  put  an  end 
to  by  Octavio  mentioning  that  it  is 
with  neither  of  the  sisters  he  is  in 
love,  but  with  their  cousin  Nisc,  who 
has  recently  come  to  Florence  on  a 
visit  to  them.  He  forbears  giving  any 
description  of  her,  as  Dnrico  will  soon 


have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
himself:  and  then  retires  leaving  En« 
rico  and  Ponlevi  together.  Ponlevi 
at  once  informs  his  master  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  extracting  from  the 
hitherto  reluctant  waiting-maid  tho 
agreeable  piece  of  information  that  the 
sisters,  of  whom  Enrico  had  said  so 
much,  were  two  of  the  three  ladies  he 
had  addresse<l  that  morning  in  the 
adjoining  gardens,  and  who  had  re- 
warded nis  attentions  by  the  gift;  of 
the  scarf  and  the  fiower.  He  has 
failed,  however,  in  ascertaining  by 
which  of  the  ladies,  respectively,  the 
separate  gifts  were  presented,  and  thus 
the  confusion  is  created,  on  which  a 
good  deal  of  the  subsequent  action  de- 
pends. He  is  commanded  to  use  every 
exertion  to  discover  this  important  fact, 
and  with  this  injimction  tho  scene  ter- 
minates. 

The  next  scene  is  in  the  garden  of 
Fabio's  house.  Chloris  and  her  cousin 
Nise  enter,  and,  selecting  a  seat  be- 
side a  cool  and  sparkling  fountain, 
continue  their  conversation ;— . 

NISE. 

Here  when  tenderly  complaining, 

This  murmuring  fountain  crystal  tears  Is 

raining ; 
Trust,  dear  cousin,  mine, 
Unto  my  love,  this  secret  love  of  thine. 

CnLORIS. 

Enrico  is,  in  truth 

(Here  let  us  linger,  Nise),  the  most  cour- 
teous youth, 
The  bravest  and  most  wise. 
Throughout  all  Florence,  or  darao  Rumour 

lies; 
I  do  not  say  I  loved. 
Or  that  I  wished  his  heart  should  e'er  be 

moved 
To  love  me ;  all  I  know 
Is  that  it  would  not  grieve  me  if  'twere  so  j 
Thus  on  life  went, 
I  neither  loving  nor  indifferent, 
When  the  god  that  wakes  desire, 
Breathed  on  tho  ashes  and  lit  up  the  fire  ; 
I  need  not  say  with  what  a  grateful  pride 
My  heart  replied ; 
Repaying  love's  sweet  favours  with  my 

yielding  soul, 
For  when  thou  know'st  my  grief,  thou 

knowest  the  whole. 
This  sweet  compulsion,  this  soft  strife, 
Was  by  his  absence  quickly  brought  to  life, 
Since  it  permits  the  Duke 
To  visit  me  and  plead  his  passion  in  hid 

look ; 
And  I,  80  high  his  loyal  nature  deem, 
Fear  that  Iiis  love  may  reach  tho  other 

extreme. 
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This  conyersation  is  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Lisida,  and  subse- 
quently by  that  of  Ponlevi,  who,  in 
obedience  to  his  master's  orders,  has 
come  to  endeavour  to  find  out,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  may  speak 
of  Enrico,  the  wished  for  piece  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  distinct  ownership 
of  the  scarf  and  the  flower.  Availing 
himself  of  the  privilege  so  freely  grant- 
ed to  the  gracioso  in  the  Spanish 
drama,  he  enters  with  the  utmost  fa- 
miliarity, and  proceeds  to  parodv  the 
extravagant  compliments  so  freely  in- 
dulged  m  by  his  superiors  in  similar 
circumstances.  Addressing  the  three 
ladies  he  says  :— 

If  perchance  a  new  arrival, 
Who  has  little  shame  to  spare, 
May  presume  to  take  the  freedom 
Just  to  enter  where  he  likes. 
Give  to  me  your  twice  three  slippers, 
That  I  may  this  instant  kiss 
The  three  gold-embroidered  bases, 
Of  three  colmnns  of  pure  snow. 

Amused  by  his  buffoonery  they  enter 
into  conversation  with  him,  which  he 
always  turns  to  the  subject  of  his  mas- 
ter, of  his  visit  to  Spain,  and  of  his 
remarkable  reserve  while  there,  so  as 
to  have  left  that  country  without  hav- 
ing brought  away  with  him  any  dis- 
tinct  impression  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Spanish  ladies.  All  nis  efforts, 
however,  are  unavjuling  to  penetrate 
the  mystery,  and  the  scene  is  finally 
put  an  end  to  bv  the  announcement  of 
a  visit  from  the  Duke,  who  enters 
shortly  afterwards  accompanied  by  En- 
rico and  Octavio.  Chioris  receives 
him  courteously,  more,  however,  on 
account  of  his  companion  than  his 
own.  Secretly  thanking  Love,  that 
after  so  many  disagreeable  visits  he 
can  make  one  at  least  be  welcome, 
the  Duke  and  the  ladies  sit  down 
around  the  fountain,  and  a  very  charm- 
ing scene  ensues.  Each  of  the  cha- 
racters, while  endeavouring  to  contri- 
bute to  the  general  harmony  of  this  re- 
union, is  still  engrossed  with  his  or 
her  own  particular  anxiety;  Octavio 
proudly  pointing  out  Nisc  to  the  at- 
tention of  Enrico  ;  the  Duke  en- 
deavouring to  advance  his  suit  to 
CUoris;  Enrico  perplexed  at  wear- 
ing two  rival  fiivonrs  without  knowing 
which  to  prefer ;  and  the  sisters  them- 
selves  more  disturbed  than  any  one 
else  at  perceiving,  along  with  her  own 
gift,  w  hated  ciffering  of  the  other. 


Nor  is  this  feeling  of  annoyance  con- 
fined to  thought  mone.  At  first  they 
affect  to  beheve  that  those  favours  had 
been  given  to  him  in  Spain,  which  he 
denies.  They  then  endeavour  to  find 
out  to  which  of  the  gifts  he  gives  the 
preference,  which  he  also  evades ;  but 
finally  acknowledges  that  it  may  be 
detected  by  discovering  which  of  the 
two  colours  (the  green  of  the  flower  or 
the  blue  of  the  scarf),  has  the  su- 
periority. This  gives  occasion  for  one 
of  those  graceful  contests  of  wit  and 
fancy  so  Irequent  in  Calderon,  and  of 
which  the  present  is  a  very  charming 
specimen.  Black  eves  and  blue,  seas 
and  skies,  waves  and  fields,  and  other 
harmonics  and  contrasts  of  nature, 
have  often  been  described  and  com- 
pared with  more  or  less  felicity  by 
poets  and  naturalists,  but  neither  in 
bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  nor  Thomas 
Moore,  the  two  most  brilliant  masters 
of  the  simile  that  we  can  call  to  mind, 
do  we  recollect  any  comparison  more 
fanciful  without  being  overstrained, 
than  the  original  of  the  following  dis- 
pute as  to  the  superior  beauty  of 

THE  GREEN  AND  THE  BLUE. 

usmA. 
Green  is  the  colour  God  doth  fling 
First  on  the  naked  world, — a  dress 
Which  doth  increase  its  loveliness. 
It  is  the  colour  of  the  Spring ; 
The  fairest  sight  the  seasons  bring 
Is  that  gre^  ornament  that  sees, 
Voiceless  and  breathless,  *ncath  thp  trees. 
The  many-tinted  flowers  take  birtn 
On  the  green  cradle  of  the  earth, 
Tlie  trembling  stars  of  every  breeze. 

CIIIiORIS, 

Earthly  that  colour  and  must  die. 
And,  fading  quickly,  ne'er  be  seen  ; 
But  when  the  ground  is  clothed  with  green 
Transparent  azure  lights  the  sky, 
Spring  hangs  her  azure  veil  on  high ; 
Where  myriad  living  lights  are  thrown 
Over  the  sky  like  flowers  full-blown, — 
Say,  which  more  richly  Nature  dowers, 
An  earthly  heaven  o'erhung  with  flowers, 
Or  Heaven's  bright  field  with  stars  over- 
thrown. 

LISIDA. 

Tliis  seeming  colour  mocks  our  eyes. 
As  if  its  bright  cerulean  glow 
Indeed  were  real :  but  we  know 
There  is  no  colour  in  the  skies ; 
Heaven  with  this  brilliant  falsehood  lies, 
This  azure  fiction  of  the  blue. 
If  we  no  other  reason  heard 
But  this,  the  earth  should  bo  preferred 
One  boasts  a  fair,  fictitious  hue. 
And  one  whose  lorelier  shade  is  true. 
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CHIX)RIS. 

Not  real  colour  I  confess 

Is  the  sky's  azure ;  but  I  know 

'Tis  better  for  not  being  so. 

Were  it  indeed  its  actual  dress 

It  would  require  but  little  stress 

To  prore  its  greater  beauty.    Tbis 

Must  be,  I  hold,  the  cause  of  his 

Election,  if  he  dioose  the  blue, 

Since,  even  though  feigned,  it  hath  a  dress 

Fairer  than  that  how  true  it  is. 

LISIDA. 

The  green  speaks  hope,  which  always  we 
As  Love's  most  precious  offering  prize ; — 
At  least  so  she  may  say,  whose  eyes 
That  figured  freshness  ne'er  will  see. 
The  azure  speaks  of  jealousy 
And  fickle  change — two  fiends  that  well 
Know  how  to  blight  where'er  they  dwell 
What  matters,  then,  if  love  is  given 
To  wear  perchance  tiie  hue  of  Heaven, 
If  it  must  feel  the  pangs  of  Hell  ?, 

CHLOBIS. 

He  who  on  hope  doth  live  alone. 
For  that  but  slightly  praised  must  be ; 
But  he  who  loves  with  jealousy 
Inscribes  his  love  on  bronze  or  stone, 
'Tis  thus  its  steadfastness  is  known. 
Not  weakly  lost  when  hope  is  o'er. 
He  who,  though  jealous,  doth  adore, 
Shows  what  a  faithful  heart  hath  he, 
Since  in  the  hell  of  jealousy 
He  cannot  hope  for  favour  more. 

LISIDA. 

To  hope  is  then  the  happiest  lot, 

CHIX)RI8. 

But  to  be  jealous  more  discreet ; 

LISIDA. 

Green  is  the  flower  so  fresh  and  sweet. 

CnLORIS. 

The  scarf  is  azure,  is  it  not? 

LISIDA. 

Well,  and  what  matters  that  ? 


CHLORIS. 


And  what 


Matters  the  other  ? 


LISIDA. 

But  in  fine 
Think  not  the  flower  is  mine. 

CHLOIUS. 

Nor  mine 
The  scarf.  [TViey  both  arise. 

USIDA. 

But  if  'twere  so  ? 

CHLORIS. 

How  would  you  act  ? 

LISIDA. 

I  do  not  know. 

DUKE. 

Now  in  God's  name  the  strife  resign  ; 
No  bitter  words  will  sour  the  sweets 
Of  this  rare  feast  of  wit,  I  trust. 
Go  not  away. 


LISIDA. 

Indeed  I  must, 
Not  to  hear  more  such  vain  conceits. 

CHLOBIS. 

'Tis  not  the  winner  that  retreats — 
Neither  would  I  hear  more ;  and  so 
Flying  from  hence  I  wish  to  go. 
If  I  have  got  your  Grace's  leave. 

lExtt, 

DUXB. 

Thaty  beauty  ever  doth  receive. 

ENRICO. 

What  has  just  passed  I  scarcely  know  ! 

DURB. 

Thou  art,  Enrico,  amongst  men 
The  happiest  lover  now  alive ; 
For  some  to  thee  love's  favours  give, 
And  others  quarrel  'bout  them  then. 

XNBIOO. 

This  hath  their  colour  done,  'tis  plain, 
And  not  my  fortune. 


Of  fate! 


What  grief! 


DUKE. 

O  strong  power 


OCTAVIO. 


lExU. 
[Exit. 


NISE. 

'Tis  Envy's  hour 
Who  walks  about  in  Love's  own  dress. 

Emuco. 
Heavens !  for  a  scarf  what  dire  distress ; 
Heavens !  what  distress  about  a  flower. 

There  is  a  charm  connected  with  this 
drama  and  with  many  others  of  a  simi- 
lar kind>  which,  like  that  of  Spanish 
life  itself,  seems  particularly  grateful  to 
us  from  the  contrast  which  our  north- 
ern climate  renders  necessary,  namely, 
that  so  much  of  the  action  of  both  is 
spent  in  the  open  air.  We  are  always 
in  the  presence  of  Nature,  amid  tne 
flowers  and  the  sparkling  sunshine,  as 
in  the  "  Mornings  of  April  and  May," 
or  beside  the  cool  margin  of  some  mur- 
muring fountain,  in  the  freshness  of  a 
summer's  evening,  as  in  the  preceding 
scene.  This  may  account  for  the  per- 
petual reference  to  the  external  ap- 
pearances  of  natural  objects,  which,  to 
persons  acutely  sensible  of  the  beauty 
and  wonder  so  lavishly  scattered  about 
us  in  tbis  world,  forms  not  the  least 
attractive  feature  of  Calderon's  writ- 
ings. It  also  may  render  the  poetical 
illustrations,  so  frequently  indulged  in 
by  the  characters  of  his  dramas,  more 
natural  and  more  likely  to  have  been 
spontaneously  suggested  by  surround- 
ing objects,  than  would  be  possible  is 
the  more  artificial  life  of  people  who  are 
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less  exposed  to  those  influences.  Ori- 
ental poetry,  for  the  same  reason,  is 
even  still  more  distinguished  by  this 
peculiarity,  as  indeed  is  all  the  poetry 
of  primitive  peoples.  If  the  modern 
poetry  of  hardier  and  more  northern 
races  deals  more  successfully  with  the 
workings  of  the  heart,  and  is  fonder  of 
dwelling  rather  under  the  surface  of 
life  than  upon  it,  it  may  arise  from  the 
opposite  reason,  when  in  our  colder 
regions  we  are  shut  out  as  it  were  for 
so  many  months  of  the  year  from  the 
more  beautifid  phenomena  of  Nature, 
like  the  Laplanders  in  their  winter 
caves.  There  are  vigour  and  hardiness 
no  doubts  to  compensate  for  the  ab- 
sence of  more  luxurious  and  more  efle- 
minate  beauty,  but  the  difference  is 
very  striking,  and  must  be  influenced, 
if  not  wholly  occasioned,  by  the  causes 
to  which  we  have  referred. 

Mr.  Ticknor,  in  referring  to  the  co- 
medy of  **  The  Scarf  and  the  Flower," 
points  out  another  characteristic  con- 
nected with  it,  which  is  no  less  worthy 
of  notice.  He  says :— "  There  are  in 
this,  as  in  most  of  the  dramas  of  Cal- 
deron  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
great  freshness  and  life,  and  a  tone 
truly  Castilian,  courtly,  and  graceful. 
Lisida,  who  loves  Henry  [Enrico],  the 
hero,  and  gave  him  the  flower,  finds 
him  wearing  her  rival's  scarf,  and  from 
this  and  other  circumstances  naturally 
accuses  him  of  being  devoted  to  that 
rival ;  an  accusation  which  he  denies, 
and  explains  the  delusive  appearance 
on  the  ground  that  he  approached  one 
lady  as  the  only  way  to  reach  the  other. 
The  dialogue  in  which  he  defends  him- 
self  is  extremely  characteristic  of  the 
gallant  style  of  the  Spanish  drama, 
especially  in  that  ingenious  turn  and 
repetition  of  the  same  idea  in  different 
figures  of  speech,  which  grows  more 
and  more  condensed  as  it  approaches 
its  conclusion."*  The  following  is  the 
scene  referred  to.  We  take  it  up  a 
little  later  than  where  Mr.  Ticknor's 
specimen  begins.  After  pleading  guilty 
to  the  various  charges  which  Lisida 
enumerates,  she  continues  :— 

LISIDA. 

What  contradiction  !— 
If  to  see,  to  speak,  to  write, 
If  to  wear  her  scarf  around  you, 
If  to  follow  and  to  watch, 
Be  not  love,  I  ask,  Enrico, 


That  yon  tell  mo  what  it  is ; 
Leave  rac  ignorant  no  longer 
Of  a  thing  so  simply  told. 

ENRICO. 

Lot  an  illastration  answer-— 

The  skiird  sportsman  who  would  make 

Of  a  seeming  speck  of  plamage, 

Borne  along  in  rapid  flight, 

The  swift  mark  at  which  he  aimetb,    . 

Aims  not  at  the  bird  itself, 

But  beside  it,  understanding 

That  to  gain  the  wind's  sure  aid 

He  must  cheat  the  wind  a  little : 

The  experienced  mariner, 

Who,  the  sea,  that  fierce  and  foaming 

Prodigy  of  nature,  rules. 

Doth  not  turn  his  prow  directly 

To  the  port  he  seeks  to  gain. 

But,  by  tacking  tlirough  the  billows, 

Wiles  their  wrath  and  comes  to  shore: 

The  commander,  who  a  fortress 

Means  to  gain,  doth  tirst  pretend 

That  his  call  to  arras  is  sounded 

'Gainst  another  fort,  and  thus 

By  all  sounds  of  martial  clamour 

So  deceives  the  place,  that  he 

Hopes  to  find  it  unprotected 

*Gainst  the  true  attack,  and  thus 

Wins  it  less  by  force  than  cunning : 

The  deep  mine,  that  in  the  entrails 

Of  the  earth  begins  far  off — 

Like  an  artificial  Etna — 

A  volcano  formed  by  skill— > 

Docs  not,  where  its  pregnant  caverns 

Uold  concealed  a  dread  abyss 

Of  immense  and  hidden  horrors, 

Take  effect,  but  then  deceives 

Even  the  very  fire  that  lights  it — 

Here  'tis  lightning — thunder  there — 

Here  conceives  and  there  travaileth : 

If  then  in  the  fields  of  air 

Is  my  love  that  wily  hunter ; 

If  it  be  the  mariner 

On  the  inconstant  sea  of  fortune ; 

If  in  the  wars  of  jealousy 

It  is  to  be  the  victor  leader ; 

If  in  the  bosom's  mine  it  be 

The  fire  so  hard  to  be  resisted ; 

Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  I 

Have  kept  di^^guised  my  heart's  true  feelings, 

That  I  as  mariner  and  hunter, 

Commander  and  volcano  wild. 

On  land,  in  air,  in  fire  and  water. 

Would  win,  would  cause,  would  strike, 

would  reach  to 
Victory,  ruin,  aim,  and  port. 

[  Gives  her  the  scarf, 

LISIDA. 

You  conceive  that  my  resentments, 
Weakly  flattered  in  this  way. 
Will  remit  for  your  injustice 
The  atonement  of  my  wrong ; 
No,  Enrico,  I'm  a  woman 
Proud  enough  to  scorn  the  lovo 
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That  is  only  felt  through  veogeance 

Of  another's  slighting  scorn : 

He  who  loves  me,  he  must  love  me 

For  my  oym  deserts  alone ; 

He  must  love  me  for  no  object 

But  the  guerdon  of  my  love ! 

If  indeed,  when  Chloris  thought  you 

Her  devoted  lover,  when 

Thou  wert  soul  unto  her  body, 

Tou  declared  yourself  to  me. 

Then,  I  think  perchance,  Enrico, 

That  with  not  ungrateful  trust, 

That  with  heart  but  gently  cruel. 

That  with  slightly  scornful  eyes, 

I  might  have  esteemed— —no  further 

Will  I  say — I  have  said  enough. 

This  alone  I  will  acknowledge. 

Briefly,  that  if  thou  hadst  been 

Her  received  and  favoured  suitor, 

I  suspect,  I  had  heard  thee  then, 

Not  as  now  when  thou*rt  rejected ; 

For  to  love  one  whom  we  know 

Is  the  accepted  of  another, 

Is  the  glory  of  our  grief. 

But  when  rejected  is  dishonour. 

Go,  Enrico,  I  advise 

That  you  neither  seek  nor  ask  for 

Remedy,  because  I  think 

That  the  remedy  will  kill  thee 

Soon  as  the  dLsease. — What  gain 

By  the  remedy  to  perish 

When  Uie  disease  will  kill  as  sure  ? 

As  he  is  imploriDg  her  not  to  go  away 
again  under  tne  old  delusion,  Celia  and 
Ponlevi  enter, the  former  announcing  the 
approach  of  Chloris.  Enrico,  in  his  ex- 
citement, offers  to  conceal  himself  be- 
hind some  luxuriant  jessamines,  ^hich 
clustered  hard  by,  until 'she  passes, 
which  renews  the  suspicions  of  Lisida, 
and  impels  her  to  insist  that  he  should 
take  his  departure  without  sneaking  to 
Chloris,  but  slowly,  and  with  ostenta- 
tious deliberation.  Accordingly,  as  she 
enters,  accompanied  by  Nisc,  he  salutes 
her  with  the  utmost  formality  and  re- 
tires with  Ponlevi,  by  one  side  of  the 
stage,  while  Lisida  and  Celia  withdraw 
by  the  other.  On  taking  off  his  hat 
Lisida's  flower  falls  to  the  ^ound  un- 
perceived  by  any  of  the  retiring  party, 
which  occasions  the  stratagem  practised 
in  the  next  scene.  The  accident  to  the 
flower  has  not  escaped  the  watchful 
eye  of  Nise,  and  she,  after  conside- 
rable persuasion,  induces  Chloris  to 
place  it  in  her  hair,  as  if  it  had  been 
presented  to  her  by  Enrico.  Chloris 
has  scarcely  done  so  when  Enrico,  who 
has  discovered  his  loss,  returns  hastily 
to  look  for  it  in  the  place  where  he  had 
been  standing.  To  his  amazement  he 
sees  it  assumed  by  Chloris  in  the  man- 
ner  we  have  described.     Considering 


that  a  little  adroit  flattery  may  be  the 
most  successful  means  of  regaining  this 
flower,  so  singularly  and  unpleasantly 
appropriated,  he  addresses  her  in  the 
followmg  lines,  which  have  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  overheard  by  Lisida,  who 
in  her  circuit  of  the  garden  has  ixj- 
tiirned  to  the  same  place.  Speaking 
of  the  flower  ho  says  to  Chloris :— . 

ENRICO. 

This  crimson  glow. 
Speck  upon  a  sun  so  bright. 
Which  presumes  to  blend  its  light 
With  thy  forehead's  gold  and  snow. 
Is  not  in  its  proper  place — 
Guardian  thorns  did  once  enclose 
With  their  fence  this  beauteous  rose. 
Still  from  out  their  strict  embrace 
It  was  taken,  wouldst  thou  then 
With  thy  bright  eyes*  glances  try 
To  replace  them,  so  that  I 
Ne'er  could  get  it  back  again  ? 
For  though  traitor  thorns  we  meet. 
Your  bright  looks  would  ne'er  betray  it. 
Let  my  hand  approach  and  lay  it 
As  a  trophy  at  thy  feet 

Lisida  can  scarcely  trust  her  senses 
that  what  she  sees  and  hears  are  real. 
The  other  party,  rejoicing  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  stratagem,  retire,  Chloris 
triumphantly  pointing  to  her  rival's 
flower  which  she  carries  ofli  and  Lisida 
vainly  endeavouring  to  console  herself 
by  pointing  to  the  scarf  of  Chloris  which 
Enrico  had  given  her.  After  their 
departure  Lisida  can  no  longer  re- 
strain her  indignation,  and  she  ad- 
dresses her  trembling  lover  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  ;— 

LISIDA. 

Knighthood's  stain — 
Base,  inconstant,  treacherous,  vain, 
Fickle,  faithless,  wilhout  love. 
Canst  thou  an  excuse  prefer 
For  thy  love's  hypocri^sy  ? 
Since  you  gave  the  scaif  to  mc 
But  to  give  the  iiower  to  her. 


Hear. 


ENBICO. 
USIDA. 

Why  should  I  hear  thee  pray  ? 

ENItlCO. 


Sec 


LISIDA. 

Perchance  some  new  deceit — 
Said  you  not  that  at  her  feet 
You  would  lay  it  ? 

ENRICO. 

*Twas  to  say, 
Though  from  her  I  would  receive  it, 
Twas  not  for  her  head  designed. 
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LIBIDA. 

Canst  thou  think  me  thus  so  blind, 
As  this  falsehood,  to  believe  it? 

ENRICO. 

I  the  truth  have  told  to  thee. 

USIDA. 

Would  to  God  that  it  were  so. 

ENRICO. 

If  my  love  doth  die  or  no 
Hangs  now  on  thy  cruelty. 

USIDA. 

Then  'twill  die,  if  heaven  above 
Works  no  miracle  for  thee. 

ENRICO. 

0,  unfounded  jealousy ! 

LISIDA. 

O,  too  ill-requited  lovo ! 


\Extunt.'\ 


Matters  being  in  this  state  of  most 
admired  disorder  one  would  imagine 
that  no  further  complication  could  arise, 
and  that  the  business  of  the  poet  ought 
to  be  to  endeavour  to  extricate  the 
creatures  of  his  imaj^nation  out  of  their 
unmerited  tribulations  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Vain  expectation  1  we  have  only 
just  entered  the  outer  circle  of  the 
labyrinth  through  which  we  must  con- 
duct the  reader  as  best  we  may.  The 
scene  changes  to  a  room  of  the  ducal 
palace.  The  Duke  enters  with  Oc- 
tavio,  the  former  bearing  an  open  letter 
which  he  has  just  received  from  Chloris 
in  his  hand.  He  addresses  his  fnend 
thus:— 

DUKE. 

But  only  this  denial 

Needed  my  love  for  its  cxtremest  trial. 

OCTAVIO. 

And  do  no  sparks  of  lovo  appear  ? 

DUKE. 

Octavio,  none,  since  heaven  doth  interfere : 
It  eveiy  hope  prohibits. 

OOTAVIO. 

To  day  dread  love  his  vengeful  power  ex- 
hibits, 
Making  us,  proudly,  understand 
How  like  heaven's  bolts  can  fall  the  arrows 

from  his  hand. 
Since  like  the  lightnings  dashing  wildly  by, 
The  proud  they  humble,  and  make  low  the 
high. 

DUKE. 

Rather,  Octavio,  in  coward  mood 
His  rage  overwhelms  the  prostrate  and  sub- 
dued,— 
The  tower,  the  proudest  front  that  rears, 
Must  feel  at  length  the  heavy  weight  of 

years; 
If  it  declines  or  falls, 

*I1s  not  a  building  then,  but  ruined  walls— 
A  mark  unworthy  of  that  flame  august 
Which  emmblesmigfatieft  pinnaclM  todnst 


The  conversation  between  the  Dake 
and  Octavio  is  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Enrico  and  Ponlevi.  The 
latter  attempts  some  jests,  but  ihe 
Duke  not  bemg  in  a  congenial  mood» 
Ponlevi  thinks  it  better  to  retire.  Oc- 
tavio also,  at  the  request  of  the  Duke» 
withdraws,  and  leaves  him  alone  with 
Enrico,  to  whom  he  repeats  his  com- 
plaints, and  reads  for  him  the  letter 
which  has  been  sent  him  by  Chloris, 
declining  the  honour  of  receiving  his 
visits  during  the  absence  of  her  father. 
Being  thus  debarred  from  any  oppor- 
tunity of  personally  advancing  his  suit, 
and  of  ascertaining  the  real  state  of 
her  affections,  he  thinks  of  a  stratagem 
by  which  he  expects  to  be  able  to  as- 
certain the  latter  particular  at  least. 
This  is  to  command  Enrico  to  pay  pub- 
lic attention  and  court  to  Nise  her  cou- 
sin, who  has  become  her  sole  companion 
and  conQdant,  and  thus  througn  her, 
and  through  her  maid  Celia,  whom  he 
thinks  he  can  easily  win  over  by  a  little 
bribery,  to  obtain  the  wished  for  infor- 
mation. In  vain  Enrico  offers,  as  his 
excuses,  fidelity  to  his  friend  Octavio 
and  his  own  engagement ;  but  nothing 
has  any  weight  against  the  imperious 
will  of  his  master,  and  the  Duke  leaves 
him,  threatening  him  with  his  serious 
displeasure  if  he  does  not  gratify  his 
wishes  by  acting  in  the  manner  he  de- 
sires. The  dilemma  in  which  Enrico 
is  placed  is  well  described  by  himself : — 

ENRICO. 

Can  the  world  show  in  all  its  scenes  of 

wrong 
A  maze  more  subtle,  or  a  knot  more  strong. 
Than  that  which  friendship,  loyalty,  and 

love, 
Friend,  mistress,  lord,  have  round  about 

mo  wove  ? 
If  I  refuse  to  woo  fair  Nise,  then 
I  leave  the  Duke  complaining :  if,  again, 
I  woo  her,  'tis  Octavio  that  doth  mourn ; 
If  I  watch  Chloris,  she  is^wronged  in  turn; 
If  I  proclaim  the  truth  it  will  appear 
I  break  my  trust,  and  if  I  persevere 
I  run  the  risk,  in  Lisida's  dear  eyes, 
Of  seeming  Nise's  favour  but  to  prize ; 
Her  too  I  wrong,  and  all  the  others  so — 
Lisida,  Chloris,  and  Octavio. 
Ah  1  me !  then  whither  shall  I  go? 
How  then  divided  meet  each  separate  woe  ? 
Serving  the  Duke,  Octavio  not  offending, 
Wronging  not  Nise,  Chloris  none  intend- 
ing— 
Nor  causing  Lisida  one  jealous  fear- 
Heavens  1  there's  enough  of  oomplication 
here !  {Exiit, 

The  next  sceno  b  the  garden  of  Fa- 
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bio's  hous6>  where  Celia  explains  to 
Lisida  the  mystery  of  Chloris  being  in 
possession  of  her  flower;  and  conse- 
quently restores  Enrico  to  the  favour 
of  his  mistress.  Lisida^  feeling  the 
injustice  with  which  she  had  treated 
Enrico,  enters  the  house  to  write  a 
letter  to  him,  apologising  for  her  sus- 
picions>  and  assuring  him  of  her  aflec- 
tion.  Ponlevi  also  makes  his  appear- 
anccy  but  conceals  himself  on  the 
approach  of  Chloris  and  Nise,  in  order 
not  to  be  seen  with  Celia,  whom  they 
send  after  Lisida  into  the  house.  A 
new  stratagem  has__  been  prepared  by 
Chloris  and  Nise,  which  they  think 
the  present  a  good  opportunity  of  try- 
ing upon  Lisida  :— 

CHLORIS. 

Lisida,  wo  are  now  together — 
Thou  art  my  sworn  friend  and  sister ; 
As  to  a  friend  and  sister's  bosom 
^Vlll  I  lay  bare  my  secret  soul. 
Two  years  have  flown,  thou  must  remem- 
ber, 
Since  in  my  gardens  seemed  Enrico 
A  living  statue ;  so  alive, 
That  aU  the  plants  were  more  indebted 
Unto  his  eyes  for  tearful  dew-drops 
Than  to  the  sighs  that  morning  breathes. 
Then  came  his  absence  *,  and  as  Ueaven 
Varies  so  often  our  condition 
That  the  bright  day  of  love  forerunneth 
Oflen  the  fickle  eve  of  change. 
Easily  thus,  the  scattered  a^es 
Died  in  the  Are  but  just  enkindled ; 
And  in  the  chilling  air  of  absence 
Vanished  the  flame  of  love  itself. 
Shortly  the  Duke  became  my  suitor, 
And  though  my  honour  and  good  fame 
Oflered  resistance,  I  acknowledge 
Not  with  complete  success,  for  some 
Gentle  impression,  such  uncommon 
Proo&  of  affection  must  have  caused. 
On  his  returning  home,  Enrico, 
Jealous  to  see  the  Duke*s  attachment. 
Or  having  now  become  enamoured. 
Once  again  through  jealousy's  cause, 
Striveth  now  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
Vainly  through  thee  for  my  disdain. 
Let  this  garden  be  a  witness, 
Whither,  in  spite  of  all  his  anguish 
Lest  I  should  be  in  plaintive  mood. 
For  having  given  the  scarf  thou'rt  wearing. 
He  hath  returned  to  give  this  flower, — 
Type  of  the  hope  he  still  doth  nourish. 
If  you  are  then  my  friend  and  sister 
As  I  have  said, — if  thou  would'st  share 
Part  of  my  joy  as  all  my  sorrow. 
Do  then  this  single  act  for  me : 
Love  thou  Enrico  much, — repaying 
With  a  firm  faith  and  true  affection 
His  faith  and  love  which  are  so  false ; 
Do  not  in  any  way  exhibit 
Your  knowledge  that  he  feigns  and  hides 


Through  them  his  vengeance.  To  awaken 

Love  'tis  enough  to  th^  he  loves. 

Thus  will  the  Duke  have  lesser  reason 

For  being  jealous ;  thus  Enrico 

Feel  full  security  in  love ; 

And  in  his  lord's  recovered  favour 

I  will  gain  quiet,  you  a  spouse. 

And  all  more  joy  and  less  disquiet. 

LISIDA. 

She  thinks  that  me  she  is  deceiving. 
When  'tis  herself  that  is  deceived  fande. 
Certainly  Chloris  when  I  saw  thee  [aloud. 
Making  such  prefaces  and  prologues, 
I  thought  the  afl^air  was  very  arduous 
That  should  be  done  by  me  for  thee ; 
Do  you  not  ask  mo  more,  my  sister, 
Than  to  deceive  a  man  ?     Was  ever 
Anything  easier  ?     Insufficient 
Is  it  to  know  that  I'm  a  woman  ? 
Needed  it  then  to  urge  me  so  ? 
But  notwithstanding  all,  to  serve  thee 
This  will  I  say,  that  though  I  thought 
Never  to  speak  to  tliee  more,  obedient 
Will  I  be  now  to  thy  commands. 
From  this  day  thou'lt  see  me  with  hun 
Ever  from  dusky  night  till  dawn. 
Ever  from  dawn  till  night  descendeth. 
And  ere  upon  that  stany  pyre 
The  sun  renews  his  life,  consuming 
His  golden  plumes  in  silver  fires, 
I  will  despatch  to  him  a  letter 
Filled  with  a  thousand  fond  entreaties. 
Telling  him  come  to  see  me ;  so 
Worded  that  you  will  be  persuaded. 
Even  you,  yourself,  that  it  is  true ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  no  clear  distinction 
Will  you  be  able  to  discover 
Betwixt  these  feigned  and  false  endear- 
ments— 
Do  you  wish  more  ? 

CHLOBIS. 

Not  even  so  much 

This  extreme  readiness  to  meet  his 
views  rather  disconcerts  Chloris,  but 
nevertheless  she  thinks  it  better  to 
persevere ;  and  so,  assuming  an  air  of 
complete  satisfaction,  she  takes  her 
leave  of  Lisida,  not,  however,  before 
Ponlevi  had  slipped  out  and  acquainted 
his  master  Ennco  with  the  entire  con- 
versation. Lisida's  reflections,  afler 
the  departure  of  her  sister,  tc^e  the 
shape  of  the  following  sonnet. 

LISIDA. 

If  Chloris  bids  me  for  Enrico  feign 
Love,  that  the  sooner  he  might  her  forget, 
Then  with  her  sorrows  would  my  eyes  be 

wet, 
While  I  should  feel  my  own  love*8  sharp 

But  if  she  thus  my  fondness  would  restrain, 
Snaring  my  bve  within  this  subtle  net, 
Oh !  it  were  doubly  wrong  in  me  to  let 
Action  and  thought  attempt  a  risk  so  plain ; 
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And  since  tbo  mark  at  which  her  arrows  fly 
Is  pictured  in  this  f^cn-girt  rose's  hue, 
Gathered  by  stealth  and  speciiily  to  die, 
Heedless  I  may  her  jealous  cflbrts  view  ; 

For  he  who  once  is  guilty  of  a  lio 
Is  always  doubted  tho'  he  spcaketh  true. 

Enrico  and  Ponlevi  enter  imme- 
diately after,  and  converse  a  while 
apart ;  the  former  rating  his  valet  very 
Bovercly  for  the  story  which  he  has 
lust  brought  him,  which  he  considers 
little  better  than  a  deliberate  untruth. 
The  latter  persists,  and  Enrico  then 
determines  to  test  the  matter  by  at 
once  addressing  Lisida,  satisfied  that 
as  they  parted  on  terms  of  coldness 
and  estrangement,  her  manner  now 
will  bo  consistently  reserved.  To  his 
amazement  she  addresses  him  with  the 
utmost  afiection  and  cordiality,  and 
thus  at  once  corroborates  tho  informa- 
tion of  his  servant.  It  is  now  his  turn 
to  act  the  part  of  the  deceived  and  in- 

i'ured  lover ;  and  if  Lisida  used  strong 
mguage  in  her  denunciation  of  him  in 
a  former  act,  ho  certainly  equals  her 
in  this.  He  interrupts  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  protestations  thus : — 

ENRICO. 

Stay,  ihon  false,  ungrateful  siren, 
Cunmng  crocodile  delay  thee ; 
If  you  weep  your  tears  destroy  mo — 
If  you  sing  your  songs  arc  fatal, 
l^rovod  too  well  by  all  your  changes, 
Since  to-day  your  jealous  weeping 
Gave  mc  mortal  anguish — tyrant ! 
And  the  strains  that  speak  forgiveness 
Also  give  me  death.     Oh !  leave  me, 
Since  of  thee  I  am  not  ccrtiin, 
Whether  tears  or  songs  you  give  mc 

Lisida,  considering  that  these  re- 
proaches refer  to  her  unjust  suspicion 
of  him  in  an  earlier  scene,  answers 
with  more  forbearance  than  might  be 
cxiKJCted :— 

LismA. 
Neither  to-ilay  was  feigned  my  wecpmg, 
Nor  is  my  laughter  false,  luirico. 
Opposite  though  they  be,  the  twain 
Bom  of  the  soul  arc  twin  aflections. 
If  1,  to-day,  wept  jealousy's  sorrows, 
1,  to-day,  sing  praises  to  love, 
if oyously  thanking  all  his  unravclliugs, 
Suicc  from  CeUa  secretly  listening, 
Full  explanation  I  have  received. 
Then  it  is  not  a  siren  that  calls  tlioe, 
Feigning  tenderness,  to  her  arms; 
Nor  a  crocodile  is  it  that  wrongs  thee 
With  tho  show  of  false-flowing  tears. 
It  is  love  alone  that  among  these  branches 
Singcth  or  weopcth  equally  true, 
Wlien  ho  weepeth  and  when  he  singcth. 


He  is  still  doubtful.  She  gives  him 
the  letter,  which  is  directly  confirma- 
tory of  the  information  he  has  received, 
and  he  then  plainly  charges  her  with 
being  in  league  with  Chloris  to  deceive 
him,  at  the  same  time  mentioning  his 
authority.  As  might  be  expected, 
Ponlevi  at  first  denies  the  whole  story. 
Lisida,  however,  succeeds  in  explain- 
ing the  matter  to  her  lover's  satisfac- 
tion, and  reconciles  her  truth  to  him 
and  her  falsehood  to  Chloris  by  Ulc 
following  illustration :— . 

LisroA. 

Saw  you  never,  Enrico,  a  table, 

Which,  when  placed  in  one  light,  presents 

A  perfect  form  of  exqubitc  b^nty, 

And  in  another  a  mouster  feigns  V 

For  the  figure  is  so  indebted 

Unto  the  pencil's  magical  art, 

Opposite  things  it  represents : 

So  is  my  love ;  in  the  light  of  Chloris 

It  a  monster  of  terror  seems ; 

But  in  that  of  Enrico,  perfect 

Beauty  becomes. 

A  reconcilement  follows,  and  Chloris 
and  ^ise  just  enter  in  time  to  see  tho 
ill  success  of  their  manoeuvre,  and  tho 
very  friendly  terms  that  seem  to  exist 
between  their  intended  victims.  Jea- 
lousy, however,  and  a  talent  for  in- 
trigue, are  not  so  easily  baflled,  and 
the  fair  plotters  are  again  at  work. 
Enrico,  at  the  rc(j[uest  of  Lisida,  tiikes 
a  few  turns  with  her  in  the  gai'den, 
leaving  Chlori?,  Nise,  and  Ponlevi  to- 
gether. Nise  asks  Chloris  for  any 
scrap  of  paper  she  may  have  about 
her,  and  she,  having  nothing  but  a 
trilling  bill  for  some  domestic  matters, 
gives  it  to  her,  Niso  saying  it  will 
answer  the  piu*pose  of  her  new  stratiu 
gem  iKirfectly  well.  Limited  as  our 
space  is  becon»ing,  we  must  give  this 
scene,  which  reminds  one  of  tho  over- 
delightful  comedy  of  Moliere :— - 


Ponlevi ! 


KISE. 
rONLKVI. 

Your  will,  Senora  ? 


Listen  to  me. 


MSU. 
I'ONLKVI. 

What  do  you  command  ? 


NISE. 


Thb! 


[^She  strikei  Aim. 


rONLKVI. 

Good  heavens!  you're  going  to  stranglo 
mv. 
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MISB. 

Caitiff  vile,  is  it  thus  you  dare 
To  wrong  my  seiiae  of  honour  ? 

PONLEVI. 

What  honoar? 

KI3E. 

Thus,  with  bloahless  face  of  assurance, 
So  to  dare? 

PONLEVI. 

But  what  have  I  dared  ? 

NISE. 

Wretch,  be  silent !       [^Strikes  him  again, 

PONLEVI. 

You  are  stabbing  me 
With  ten  tapering  daggers  of  crystal, 
Bearing  ten  ^mother-of-pearl  points ! 

NI8B. 

Thou  to  me  ?  [^She  tears  the  paper. 

Enter  Lisida. 

LISIDA. 

What  meaneth  this  outcry? 
What  has  happened,  cousin  ? 

NISE. 

*Ti8  nought ; 
Hence,  thou  scoundrel,  infamous  pander, 
Ere  from  a  window  out  you  fly. 
Thus  I  scatter  the  torn  pieces. 
Numerous  as  spotted  butterflies  here. 
Of  the  letter  you  dared  to  bring  me. 

PONLEVL 

I? 

NI8B. 

Presume  not  to  answer  a  word. 
Hence! 

PONLEVI. 

Please  heaven 

NISE. 

Come,  no  replying, 

PONLEVI. 

That 

NISE. 

What !  still  dost  thou  dare  to  talk  ? 
Off  with  you. 

PONLEVI. 

Yes,  I  will  do  so.    Masters, 
This  lady  has  taken  a  drop  too  much ! 

lExit. 

Nise  then  explains  to  Lisida  the 
cause  of  her  indignation  against  Fon- 
levi^  pretending  that  he  had  the  auda- 
city to  bring  her  a  love-letter  from  his 
maflteTf  he  at  the  time  being  supposed 
to  be  engaged  to  another  lady.  Liisida« 
taught  b^  the  former  attempt  at  de- 
ception, IS  now  not  quite  so  credulous^ 
and  is  determined  to  have  some  stronger 
evidence  than  her  cousin's  assertion. 
She  accordingly  picks  up  the  scattered 
fraffments  of  the  alleged  letter,  much 
to  we  embarrassment  of  her  informant, 
and  finding  no  more  dangerous  pas- 
sages than  the  price  of  a  iresh  egg,  a 
bottle  of  perfumed  water,  and  some 
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other  matters  of  that  kind,  which  the 
purveyor's  account  contained,  she  jo- 
cularly treats  the  affair   with  mock 
seriousness.     Nise  becoming  desperate 
at  this  discovery,  persists  with  vehe- 
mence  in  her  assertion,  that  Enrico 
has  recentlv  paid  her  constant  atten- 
tion, though  m  reality  he  had  never 
addressed  her  but  on  the  occasion  of 
his  meeting  her  and  her  cousins  in  the 
first  scene.     She  declares  (little  think- 
ing  that  she  would  take  her  at  her 
word)  that  if  Lisida  conceals  herself  at 
that  very  moment,  she  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing   with  her 
own  eyes  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Lisida,  determined  to  overwhelm  her, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  those  repeated 
attempts  to  mislead  her,  says  she  will 
do  so,  and,  notwithstanding  Kise's  ef- 
forts   to  change    her    determination^ 
saying  that  she  but  jested,  she  with- 
draws at  the  approach  of  Enrico  be- 
hind some  shrubs  that  concealed  her 
from  view.     Enrico    enters,    accom- 
panied by  Fonlevi,  expecting  to  find 
Lisida,   but  in  her  place  sees  Nise. 
Though  he  had  scarcely  ever  spoken 
to  her,  and  though  he  had  lost  very- 
much  of  the  favour  of  the  Duke  by  not 
entering  with  alacrity  into  his  views 
with  respect  to  the  pretended  atten- 
tions which  he  asked  him  to  pay  to 
Nise,  it  occurs  to  him  now  tnat  he 
might,  with  perfect  safety,   make  a 
little  experiment   of   the    manceuvro 
suggested  by  the  Duke,  and  thus  re- 

fam  his  fnendship,  without  Lisida 
nowing  anything  of  the  matter.  In 
the  meantime  Chloris  and  Celia  had 
returned,  and  were  concealed  specta- 
tors of  the  scene  at  one  side  of  the 
stage,  as  Lisida  was  at  the  other ;  and 
thus  the  unfortunate  Enrico  commits 
himself  almost  irretrievably  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  parties  interested. 
This  scene  is  the  last  which  our  space 
permits  us  to  give,  at  any  length,  of 
this  charmingly-intricate  dG:^ma  :— 

ENRICO. 

Good  God  1  here  is  Nise  alone.  [^Aside. 

No  one  sees  me— no  one  is  near ; 
If  I  could  only  conquer  my  fear, 
Opening  the  mine  as  the  Duke  has  showr, 
I  could  serve  his  love  and  secure  my  owr. 
For  a  love  that's  fictitious  and  occult 
Should  always  a  secret  hour  consult ; 
I  am  alone  and  invisible  hero 
To  Lisida,  so  I  need  not  fear 
To  make  the  attempt  with  a  good  result : — 
Fair  seraph  of  this  sweet  paradise,  [to  Nise, 
This  beauteous  garden,  love's  bright  bower, 
Since  thou  art  both  the  guard  and  the  flower, 
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At  onoe  the  protectress  and  the  prize, 
Sheath  the  flashing  sword  of  thine  eyes ; 
Hear  the  delicious  sounds  divine, 
Hear  the  trembling  wishes  that  pine 
In  the  lover's  bosom,  like  prisoned  doves, 
Accept  this  spoken  homage  as  Lovers, 
And  not,  fair  Nise,  as  if  it  were  mine. 

NI8E  \asxde\ 
What  is  this  I  hear? 

CULOBis  \^from  her  concealment]. 

Ah,  me  I 
LI8IDA  \_from  her  concealment]. 
Death  my  confidence  doth  reward  1 

PONLE\T  [<o  Enrico]. 
Recollect  this  is  Nise,  my  lord, 
And  not  Lisida. 

ENRICO  [to  Nise]. 
I  saw  theCf 
Therefore  I  love  thee — so  it  should  be ; 
From  that  moment,  dazzled  and  blind, 
Heart  and  soul  to  thee  I  resigned. 
Motes  that  no  other  sunbeam  know. 
For  that  form  of  beautiful  snow 
Lives  in  a  sphere  of  fire  confined 
Ever  since  then,  my  love  to  tell 
Day  after  day  an  occasion  I  seek. 

POKUEVI. 

Thmk,  my  lord,  'tis  to  Nise  you  speak. 

ENRICO. 

I  am  not  blind ;  yes,  I  know  it  well 

I.ISIDA  [^aside]. 
As  Love  lives,  it  was  truth  that  fell 
From  her  lips  I     'Tis  Nise  he  doth  adore  I 

CHLORis  [^anidc]. 
Heavens !  can  there  be  a  miracle  more  ? 
It  is  for  Nise  that  now  he  sighs ! 

POXLEVI  [^aside]. 
All  in  a  moment  for  Nise  he  dies  I 

NLSE  [^aside]. 
It  must  be  true  love  that  now  he  swore. 
Who  ever  saw  such  a  strange  confusion ! 
What  was  spoken  in  jest  but  now 
Turns  out  true,  one  knows  not  how. 
Let  us  favour  the  new  illusion. 

ENRICO. 

Though  I  have  lived  so  long  in  delusion, 
Now  undeceiving,  at  last,  1  die. 

NISE  [aside]. 
Never  in  all  my  life  have  I 
Seen  a  man  more  in  love.     [Aloud]  But  you 
Paid  court  to  Chloris  a  time  ? 

ENRICO. 

Tis  true 
My  will  a  slave  at  her  feet  did  lie. 

CHLORIS  [euide]. 
Ah,  the  traitor! — ^how  soon  it  fled! 

N1SR. 

Then,  it  seems,  your  afiection  turned 
To  Lisida,  and  for  her  you  burned. 

ENRICO. 

My  spirit  was  chained  where  her  feet  would 

tread — 
This  is  the  only  true  word  I  have  said. 

[A  tide. 


USTDJL 

Ah,  how  cruel ! 

NISE. 

And  now  to  me 
You  offer  your  heart  the  last  of  the  three. 

ENRICO. 

In  you  my  glory  is  all  complete. 

NISE. 

Never  in  all  my  life  did  I  meet 

A  Florentine  more  Portuguese-like. 

ENRICO. 

To  be 

Attached  to  two  others  will  not  be  deemed 
Any  loss  to  the  third,  if  you  recollect 

NISE. 

Why,  can  there  be  a  greater  defect  ? 

ENRICO. 

Rather  a  merit    No  one  has  dreamed 
That  anything  should  be  less  esteemed— 
A  book  or  a  |>ainting,  a  statue  or  blade — 
Because  the  artist,  perchance,  hath  made 
Some  others  before  it     No,  it  is  thought 
Better  fashioned,  more  skilfully  wrought. 
From  his  greater  experience  in  art  or  trade. 
Thus,  I  infer,  in  my  love  for  you. 
It  doth  redound  to  its  credit  more 
My  having  loved  two  others  before. 
Not  through  election  now  I  woo, 
Force,  as  God  knows,  I  yield  me  to ; 
For  but  living  to-day  in  you, 
All  that  my  love  my  fortune  can  do- 
All  the  experience  over  me  gone, 
Is  to  make  a  perfect  work  in  one 
Of  what  I  but  learned  in  the  other  two. 

Nise  makes  no  reply  to  this  address^ 
but  goes  to  the  side  scene  where  Lisida 
is  concealed,  and,  leading  her  forth  by 
the  hand,  conducts  her  to  the  place 
where  her  sister  Chloris  is  also  listen- 
ing. She  says  it  is  for  them  and  not 
for  her  to  decide  upon  an  argument 
so  very  sophistical  as  that  of  Enrico. 
His  consternation  under  this  over- 
whelming exposure  may  be  imagined, 
as  well  as  the  mingled  complaints  and 
revilings  of  the  sisters,  the  whimsical 
condolence  of  Ponlevi,  and  the  triumph 
of  Nise.  With  this  complete  confusion 
of  all  parties  the  second  act  closes, 
Enrico  persisting  in  his  innocence  which 
will  yet  be  made  manifest,  and  stating 
that  he  looked  for  a  restoration  to  his 
mistress's  favour  to  two  agencies  alone, 
namely,  his  silence  as  to  tne  past,  and 
his  constancy  as  to  the  future. 

The  third  act  of  this  drama  is  as 
complicated  as  the  two  preceding,  as 
full  of  intrigue,  and  equally  perplexed 
by  the  plotting  and  counter-plotting 
of  the  rival  parties.  We,  however, 
have  not  lef\  ourselves  space  to  pene- 
trate the  labyrinth  any  further,  or  to 
extricate,  in  its  full  pn)portion5,  the 
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curionsly  twisted  thread  of  the  action 
from  the  surrounding  entanglement. 
The  reader  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  denoue- 
ment of  this  thoroughly  Spanish  co- 
medy, from  sonnets  and  serenades  to 
duels  and  dilemmas  of  every  conceiv- 
able description.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  all  the  parties  are  made  thoroughly 
happy,  which  felicitous  termination  is 
brought  about  in  the  following  way. 
Enrico  has  lost  the  confidence  of  all 
parties,  not  only  of  the  sisters,  but 
of  their  father  Fabio,  who  has  returned 
from  Naples,  ofthe  Duke  who  thinks 
he^  is  his  rival  with  Chloris,  and  of 
bis  friend  Octavio,  who  has  learned  his 
extraordinary  conduct  towards  Nise. 
He  receives  a  challenge  from  the  three 
gentlemen,  and  an  invitation  from  Li- 
sida  to  meet  them  and  her  at  the  one 
time,  and  in  the  same  place,  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  with  his  sword  to  the 
former,  and  with  his  explanation  to 
the  latter.  None  ofthe  parties  know 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  others,  so 
that  the  hero  has  enough  to  do  to  en- 
deavour to  uphold  his  character  as  a 
man  of  honour,  by  preventing  the  se. 
veral  challengers  meeting,  and  thus 
doing  away  with  any  chance  of  arrang- 
ing  the  dispute  without  the  appearance 
of  bringing  them  designedly  together. 
He  is  thus  placed  not  only  in  a  position 
of  much  embarrassment,  but  of  great 
danger,  and  it  is  the  irrepressible  in- 
terest which  Lisida  betrays  for  him 
under  those  circumstances  that  reveals 
the  true  state  of  her  affections,  and 
brings  about  a  happy  solution  of  all 
the  difficulties.  Chloris  accepts  the 
band  of  the  Duke,  Fabio  consents  to 
the  marriage  of  Enrico  with  Lisida,  and 
Octavio  is  united  to  N  ise.  There  is 
one  scene  in  the  third  act  which  we 
must  be  excused  for  giving.  It  is  alto- 
gether lyrical,  and  will  appropriately 
terminate  our  specimens  of  this  charm- 
ing drama.  The  Duke  and  Enrico, 
attended  by  Ponlevi,  bring  musicians 
to  the  house  of  Fabio  by  night  to  sere- 
nade his  dauffhters.  The  sisters  take 
up  the  melody  and  something  like  a 
concert  takes  place. 

ENRICO — [to  the  Muaieians"]. 
I^ng  then,  and  perchance  thy  strain 
To  a  milder  mood  the  heavens  may  move. 

DUKE. 

Sing  to  me  the  praises  of  love. 

LISIDA. 

Sing  to  me  of  Jealousy's  pain. 


CHLORIS. 

Sing  to  me  the  praises  of  sadness. 

KNRICO. 

Sing  to  me  the  praises  of  joy, 

That  the  sun  may  know  he  cannot  destroy. 

Even  by  his  absence,  beauty  and  gladness. 

THE  MUSICIANS  siriff. 

Love,  love,  thou  rulest  above, 
Kingdoms,  and  laws,  and  powerfiilleflt  things ; 
Weaik  to  thine  is  the  sceptre  of  kings — 
The  only  potent  Monarch  is  Love  1 

CELIA  sitlffS, 

Jealousy,  why  to  thee  is  given 

This  name  reproachfully?  since  the  jealous 

But  for  one  letter  would  be  the  zealuus 

And  only  the  zealous  reach  to  heaven  ? 

PONLEVI  tings. 
Fortune,  who,  with  longing  sighs. 
Will  at  thy  heedless  altar  kneel  ? 
Oh !  paint  with  wings  thy  fickle  wheel. 
Since  swiiler  far  than  it  rolls — it  flies ! 

NISE  sinps. 
Reason,  reason,  tell  me  I  pray, 
Uow  long  shall  conquering  love  be  thy  maS' 

ter? 
If  pleasure,  in  commg,  will  not  travel  faster 
Why  should*8t  thoa  fly  so  swiftly  away  ? 

DUKE. 

Let  no  intermption  come  near  thee. 

LISIDA. 

Cease  not  from  the  melody,  no. 

ENRICO. 

Oht  continue  and  speak  my  woe. 

CHLORIS. 

Smg  more  'tis  a  joy  to  hear  thee. 

THE  MUSICIANS  Sttlff. 

Has  fate  some  favour  still  concealed  ? 

CELIA  sings. 
Has  hope  some  blessing  rich  and  strange  ? 

PONLEVI  sings. 
Can  then  my  sorrows  have  some  change  ? 

NISE  sings. 
Can  love's  deep  heart- wounds  then  he  healed? 

DUKE. 

Sing,  although  their  songs  exceL 

USIDA. 

Be  not  silent  although  they  dng. 

ENRICO. 

Sing,  yoar  words  some  solace  bring. 

CHLORIS. 

Do  not  cease,  dnce  you  sing  welL 

ALL  sing. 
Reason,  fortmie,  jealousy,  love, 
Are  passions  that  vary ; 
Reason  faileth  through  time. 
And  fortune  grows  weary ; 
Love  is  a  fire 
Which  jealousy  kindles— 
Pleasure  groweth  fatigued, 
And  pHi>9ion  dwindles. 
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It  will  be  remembered  by  oar  readers 
that  our  notice  of  the  royal  and  illus- 
trious ladies  who  are  the  subjects  of 
Mrs.  Green's,  Mrs.  Bash's,  and  theSc- 
nora  Goorge's  works,  terminated  with 
the  life  of  the  Princess  Eleanora, 
youngest  daughter  of  King  John,  who 
married  first  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  afterwards  the  celebrated  Simon 
de  Montford,  Earl  of  Leicester.  The 
luckless  destiny  of  her  children  also 
claimed  our  attention,  and  the  eventful 
story  of  her  hapless  dautrhter,  who  had 
wedded  the  brave  Llewellyn,  was  closely 
interwoven  with  our  short  notice  of  the 
gallant  though  unsuccessful  struggle  of 
Welch  nationality. 

Edward  the  First  of  England  was  a 
bold  and  unscrupulous  politician  ;  but 
as  fortune  is  said  to  favour  the  ventu- 
rous, his  ambitious  designs  on  the  in- 
dependence of  neighbouring  states  met 
for  a  time  with  signal  success.  In 
touching  on  the  history  of  his  sister, 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland,  we  shall 
see  in  their  germ  some  of  those  circum- 
stances which  at  a  later  period  led  also 
to  the  temporary  prostration  of  Scot- 
tish freedom. 

Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Third  and  Eleanora  of  Provence, 
was  betrothed  in  infancy  to  the  youth- 
ful heir  apparent  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land. Alexander  the  Third  became 
king,  by  his  father's  death,  when  only 
eight  years  of  age ;  nor  was  the  ce- 
remony which  linked  him  to  a  no  less 
youthful  bride  long  deferred,  for  the 
marriage  took  place  at  York,  two  years 
afler  his  coronation  at  Scone.  The 
inauguration  was  unusually  splendid. 

"  In  order  to  invest  with  all  the  dignity  of 
hereditary  grandeur  the  boy-king,  who  as 
yet  could  have  so  little  to  recommend  him, 
an  aged  highland  hard,  with  a  flowing  beard 
and  hoary  lockit,  attired  in  a  robe  of  scarlet, 


advanced  to  the  royal  footstool,  and,  bending 
the  knee,  he  chanted  in  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  assembled  mnlti- 
tudes,  the  names  of  all  the  ancestors  of  JBling 
Alexander  III.,  commeuang — '  Benach  de 
re  Albin  Alexander,  Mak  Alexander,  Mak 
William,  Mak  David,  &c.,'  and  4n  eloquent 
meter  of  his  language,  schaewing  all  the  kings 
of  quhilkis  he  was  linially  descendit'  up  to 
Fergus,  the  first  king,  and  l>ack  through  the 
endless  genealogies  of  the  Scoto-Irish  to  Iber- 
Scot,  the  first  Scotchman  who  was  descended 
from  Niul,  King  of  Athens,  and  Scota,  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh  Cenchres,  King  of  Egypt** 

The  destroying  hand  of  time  has 
passed  lightly  over  the  stately  palace 
of  the  ancient  Scottish  kinoes,  and  Scone 
yet  stands  nobly,  overlooking  the  rich 
plain  of  Perth,  and  commanding  the 
broad  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Tay. 
But,  though  outwardly  little  chan^d 
since  its  walls  witnessed  the  coronation 
of  the  young  Alexander,  it  can  boast 
no  longer  the  possession  of  the  wondrous 
Lia-Fail.  The  old  prophecy  declared— 

"  Nt  fallat  fatum,  ScotI  qnocumqne  loeatnm 
Inrenient  Upldem,  regaare  tenentur  ibidem.** . 

Or  in  other  words,  that  wherever  the 
Lia-Fail  should  be  preserved,  a  monarch 
of  the  Scotic  race  should  reign.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  **  stone  of  destiny** 
was  removed  from  Scone  by  Edward 
the  First,  and  placed  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  it  still  remidns  under  the 
coronation  chair  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Great  Britain.  The  accession  of  the 
Stuart  d}'nasty  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land is  looked  on  as  a  remarkable  ful- 
filment of  the  old  prediction.  And  it  is 
OQe  of  the  boasts  even  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily of  Guelf,  that  they  derive  through 
the  same  source  a  claim  to  represent 
the  old  Irish  line,  and  to  share  in  the 
prophecy  which  ensures  its  permanence. 
The  history  of  theLia-Fail, before  it  was 


•  "  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  Englancl,  from  the  Norman  Conquest**  By  Blarj'  Anne  Everett 
Green.     Vols  II.  and  III.     London :  1860.     Colburn. 

"  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Spain,  from  the  Pcri«xl  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Goths  to  the 
Accession  of  her  present  Majesty,  Isal>ella  II.,  with  the  remarkable  Events  that  occurred  dar- 
ing their  respective  Beign^  and  ancrdotcb  of  their  several  Courts."  By  Anila  George.  Edited 
with  an  introduction  and  note%  by  Miss  Julia  Pardee.     Vol.  I.     London:  1850.      Bentley. 
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deposited  atScone^  is  still  more  curious. 
Among  the  Palladia  of  the  mysterious 
colony  of  the  Tuath-de-Danaans,   on 
their  invasion  of  Ireland,  had  been  this 
enchanted  stone,  whose  property  it  was 
to  emit  a  musical    sound  whenever 
pressed  by  the  foot  of  the  righful  mo- 
narch ;  and  Fergus,  the  leader  of  the 
Dakdadic  colony,  after  hb  conquest  of 
North  Britain,  in  order  to  authenticate 
his  claims  to  the  new  Scotic  kingdom, 
had  caused  the  "  Stone  of  Destiny"  to 
be  transferred  to  his  adopted  capital. 
This  stone,  from  which  our  luckless 
Inmsfail  had  derived  her  ill-omened 
appellation  thus  came,  as  the  Scottish 
antiquarians  aver,  into  the  keeping  of 
the  monks  of  Scone,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  conc[uering  Edward.  But 
the  Irish  antiquaries,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  abundance  of  zeal  and  learning, 
allege  that  the  true  Lia-Fail  was  still  at 
Tara,  when    a    bard    called  Keneth 
0*Hartigan  composed  a  poem  in  cole- 
bration  ofits  mystical  properties  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh   century;  and  Dr. 
Petrie  demonstrates  that  the  very  stone 
80  sung  by  the  Irish  bard  can  be  iden- 
tified and  seen  on  "Tara  of  the  Kings" 
to  this  day. 

In  tracing  the  journeyings  of  the 
"  Stone  of  Destiny,"  we  have  for  a 
time  forgotten  Alexander  and  hb 
young  bride,  but  must  now  revert  to 
their  marriage  festivities.  The  hospi- 
talities exercised  at  York  by  Henry  III. 
in  honour  of  this  occasion  were  princely 
in  the  extreme.  Not  so  his  ungene- 
rous attempt  to  surprise  his  son-in-law 
into  a  compromise  of  his  country's 
independence,  by  demanding  of  him 
homage  for  his  free  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, as  for  the  lands  Alexander  held 
in  England,  of  Henry  as  his  liege 
lord.  The  claim  was  obsolete,  as 
the  demand  was  ungenerous.  Ei^hty- 
nx  years  had  elapsed  since  William 
the  Lion,  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle 
of  Alnwick  (1175),  had  been  com- 
pelled by  Henry  II.  to  acknowledge  Jiim 
feudal  suzerain.  Thb  degrading  sub- 
mission had  not  been  of  long  continu- 
ance, for  the  chivalrous  Kichard  I., 
before  his  departure  for  Palestine, 
frankly  renounced  the  homage  for  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  had  been 
extorted  by  his  crafty  and  politic  fa- 
ther; and  only  required  of  William 
the  Lion  the  customary  feudal  service 
for  his  English  fiefa.  Alexander, 
young  as  he  was,  could  not  be  entrap- 
ped into  so  fatal  an  acknowledgment ; 


and,  with  great  sagacity,  warded  off 
the  ungenerous  demand,  by  saying 
that  he  had  entered  England,  not  to 
treat  of  matters  of  state  policy — on 
which  he  could  not  enter  without  the 
advice  of  his  counsellors — but  to  ce- 
ment his  friendship  with  Henry  by 
taking  his  daughter  to  wife. 

This  insidious  attempt  was  after- 
wards repeated  by  Edward  L,  but  was 
defeated,  also,  by  the  firmness  of  the 
King  of  Scots.  Notwithstanding  these 
designs  of  the  English  monarchs,  Alex- 
ander ever  continued  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms  with  his  father  and  brother- 
in-law.  This  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
sincere  attachment  he  bore  his  Queen, 
and  Margaret  warmly  reciprocated  his 
affection.  The  happiness  they  should 
have  enjoyed  in  the  early  years  of  their 
wedded  life  was  marred  by  political 
intrigues,  and  the  young  sovereigns 
were  successively  the  prey  of  rival  ac- 
tions contending  for  power  during  the 
King's  long  minority.  Margaret  bore 
her  husband  three  children ;  a  daugh- 
ter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Eric  of 
Norway,  and  two  sons,  Alexander  and 
David,  promising  young  princes,  but 
both  destined  to  untimely  graves. 

The  great  event  of  Alexander's  reign 
was  the  battle  of  Largs.  This  fishing 
village,  on  the  coast  of  Ayr,  was  the 
scene  of  a  fierce  contest  between  the 
piratic  hordes  of  Haco  of  Norway,  and 
the  forces  of  the  Scottish  King.  These 
formidable  invaders  had  long  hovered 
about  the  northern  coast,  and  western 
isles  of  Scotland  ;  at  last  their  galleys 
entered  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  appear- 
ed off  Largs,  where  they  had  deter- 
mined to  effect  their  landing.  Tytler, 
in  his  masterly  history,  draws  a  highly 
animated  picture  of  this  terrible  inva- 
sion. It  happened  to  be  our  own  for- 
tune to  peruse  his  exciting  narrative* 
while  lying  at  anchor  in  this  beautiful 
bay,  surrounded  by  pleasure  boats, 
and  close  to  the  evidences  of  wealth, 
of  civilisation,  and  security  which 
abound  along  all  the  shore;  yet,  as 
we  read  of  the  pale  landsmen  of  Car- 
rick  watching  the  approach  of  the 
barbarian  fleet,  flying  inland  for  suc- 
cour, finding  none,  and  returning  with 
the  courage  of  despair  to  dispute  the 
debarkation  of  their  enemies,  the 
scene  of  to-day  faded  from  our  sight; 
instead  of  the  trim  yachts,  we  seemed 
to  behold  the  long  galleys  of  the  Sea- 
Kings,  urged  through  the  foam  by 
double  banks  of  great  oars ;  and  on 
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the  yellow  strand,  instead  of  the  white 
bursting  swell  of  the  tide,  the  tumult 
and  commotion  of  a  bloody  battle. 
But  we  shall  present  to  our  readers,  in 
the  words  of  another,  some  details  of 
this  important  contest : — 

"  The  year  1268  was  marked  by  one  of 
those  important  events  which,  by  arousing 
the  energies  and  kindling  the  spirit  of  a  brave 
and  determined  people,   when    under    the 
guidance  of  a  talented  leader,  impress  upon 
the  period  a  national  interest  that  causes  it 
to  be  looked  back  ujwn  with  pride  and  plea- 
sure by  many  a  succeeding  generation.    This 
was  the  celebrated  descent  of  Haco,  King  of 
Norway,  into  Scotland.      Contests  had  long 
been  waged  between  the  monarchs  of  the 
two  countries,  about  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
over  the  western  isles.     To  support  his  own 
claims,  the  Norwegian  King  now  appeared 
in  Scotland.     In  vain  did  Henry  III.,  alarm- 
ed at  the  danger  wliich  threatened  his  son- 
in-law  and  his  daughter,  write  to   Haco, 
protesting   against  his  attacking    tlie  do- 
minions of  his  '  dear  son  and  ally,  the  King 
of  Scotland.'     Equally  vain  was  his  appeal 
to  the  Pope  to  stop   the  progress  of  the 
Northern  Invader.     Haco  had  collected  an 
army  so  powerful  that  the  most  energetic 
efforts  of  Alexander  would  have  failed  in 
raising  a  force  at  all  competent  to  meet  the 
invaders,  had  they  seized  their  advantage 
and  landed  imm^ately.     With  admirable 
skill  and  presence  of  mind,  however,  he  made 
such  preparations  as  were  in  his  power,  in- 
spiring confidence  into  his  troo^is  by  the 
calmness  of  his  demeanour,  and  trusting  to 
his  own  resources  to  supply  the  rest.     Aware 
that,  could  he  succeed  in  decoying  his  ad- 
versary to  trifle  away  the  brief  summer  of 
those  northern  regions,  the  elements  them- 
selves woidd  undertake  his  cause,  he  pro- 
fessed the  most  pacific  intentions,  and  made 
demands  so  moderate,  that   Haco  was  in 
hopes  that  he  should  win  his  object  without 
running  the  hazard  of  a  battle.     Month  after 
month  passed  away  in  negociations,  which 
ever  seemed  to  be  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
yet  were  never  concluded,  when  the  first 
bowlings  of  the  autumn  blasts  gave  fearfid 
tokens  to  the  sea-king  of  the  perils  ensuing 
upon  his  situation.     The  Scottish  emissaries 
abruptly  broke  ofl*  the  conferences ;  all  treaty 
was  discontinued,  and  the  aged  Norwc^an 
monarch  saw,  with  vehement  indignation, 
that  he  had  been  made  the  dupe  of  a  young 
sovereign,  only  just  out  of  his  minority.    The 
weather  rendered  it  extremely  dangerous  for 
his  troops  to  land  ;  the  forces  of  Alexander 
were  congregated  on  the  beach  to  opjiose 
them  ;  but  such  was  the  desperate  spirit  of 
the  Norsemen  that  they  contrived,  with  much 
loss,  to  effect  a  landing,  and  aAer  a  spirited 
harangue  given  by  eadi  of  the  leaders  to  his 
troops,  grounded  on  the  one  hand  on  the 
justice  and  rigbteotimees  of  their  cause,  and 


on  the  other  on  the  desperateness  of  their 
situation  in  case  of  defeat,  the  battle  of 
Largis  commenced,  in  which,  after  an  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  conflict,  the  Norwegians 
were  driven  back  to  their  ships.  The  ele- 
ments completed  the  destruction  which  the 
sword  had  begun.  Storm  after  storm  scat- 
tered and  wrecked  the  remaining  vessels ; 
the  King  himself  escaped  to  one  of  the  Ork- 
ney isles,  where,  his  haughty  spirit^  broken 
by  disaster,  and  his  hardy  frame  worn  with 
fatigue,  he  soon  after  expired." — Mr*.  Green' » 
Princesses  of  England,  voL  IL  pp^  209-211. 

The  precise  date  of  the  battle  of 
Largs  has  been,  until  lately,  a  disputed 
point,  for  the  annalists  of  that  day 
vary  in  their  accounts  ;  but  they  agree 
in  noticing  a  remarkable  natural  phe- 
nomenon  which  took  place  during  the 
combat  of  the  contendmg  armies.  This 
was  an  obscuration  of  the  sun,  which 
was  so  darkened  that  a  rine  of  light 
alone  remained  visible  around  his  disk. 
Modern  astronomers  have  calculated 
that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  would 
be  annular  in  those  latitudes,  did  ac- 
tually take  place  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1263. 

Ihe  gratifying  intelligence  of  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  his  crown  reached 
Alexander  at  the  same  time  with  the 
news  of  Haco's  death.  •*  Wyntown's 
Chronicle"  records  the  king's  joy  at 
events  which  seemed  to  bid  fair  to  en- 
sure the  stability  of  his  throne : — 

"  And  when  of  that  byrth  com  tythyng 
To  Alysawndyr  the  thryd  oure  kyng, 
It  wes  tould  hym,  that  ilke  daye, 
That  dede  the  kyng  wes  of  Norway. 
And  soe  in  dowbil  blythenes 
The  kingis  hart  at  that  tyme  wes." 

Thus  fortunate  in  war,  successful  in 
his  internal  policy,  blessed  with  do- 
mestic peace,  and  a  promising  oflfspring, 
— for  a  second  prince  was  bom  to  Alex- 
ander and  Margaret — the  ELing  of  Scot- 
land seemed  secure  in  his  happiness. 
**  But,"  as  the  wise  man  of  Greece  ob- 
served, ''  no  man's  life  can  be  deemed 
happy  till  the  hour  of  his  death,"  so 
was  it  exemplified  in  the  closing  yean 
of  this  monarch's  reign.  Alexander 
died  young,  ^et  he  outlived  all  his 
children  I  His  beloved  Marmuret  de- 
parted  first,  the  victim  of  dedine.  His 
elder  son  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
his  age;  and  his  younger,  David, 
lived  not  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood. 
His  only  daughter,  Margaret,  Queen 
of  Norway,  ba4  also  died,  leaving  an  in- 
£ut  daughter,  the  aole  remaining  scion 
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of  the  race«  who  thus  became  heiress 
to  her  grandfather's  throne.  Appalled 
bj  the  calamities  which  threatened 
Scotland,  should  his  issue  fail,  Alex- 
ander yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  selected  a  second  consort ; 
but  adverse  fortune  still  pursued  him^ 
and  he  met  with  an  untimely  fate  soon 
after  hia  marriage  with  Xolante  of 
Dreuz. 

**  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  dngular 
accident.  He  had  been  giving  a  sumptuous 
feast  to  his  nobility  at  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
buigh.  The  revellings  were  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour,  and  were  all  the  merrier  because 
of  a  prediction  which  had  gained  consider- 
able credence  among  the  vulgar,  that  that  day 
was  to  be  the  day  of  judgment  Meanwhile 
the  night  had  grown  intensely  dark  ;  a  ter- 
rific storm  was  howling  aroimd  when  the 
king  declared  his  intention  of  riding  to  King- 
horn,  where  his  Queen  Yolaute  was  then 
staying.  Vain  were  the  persuasions  of  the 
nobles  to  deter  him  from  his  daring  scheme. 
One  of  his  servants  ventured  a  remonstrance ; 
the  king  bade  him  remain  behind  if  he  feared. 

*  No,  my  lonl,'  answered  the  man  mournfully, 

*  it  would  ill  behove  me  to  refuse  to  die  for 
your  father's  son  I*  and  he  mounted  and  fol- 
lowed his  master.  The  monarch  and  his 
small  train  crossed  Queen's  Ferry  in  safety, 
and  reached  Inverkeithing ;  the  storm  was 
becoming  still  more  terrible ;  firesh  objections 
were  urged  against  his  proceeding  farther. 

*  You  may  spare  yourselves  this  trouble,'  he 
replied,  smilingly ;  *■  give  me  but  two  runners 
who  can  shew  me  the  way.'  The  road  now 
lay  along  the  summit  of  the  rocks  coasting 
the  harbour  of  Pettycur,  and,  in  the  intense 
darkness,  the  steed  on  which  the  king  rode 
stumbled  on  the  brink  of  a  terri6c  precipice, 
near  Kinghom,  and  precipitated  his  master 
firom  its  giddy  heights,  lliis  fatal  accident 
took  place  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  March, 
in  the  year  1286,  and  it  plunged  the  country, 
over  which  Alexander  had  so  long  and  ably 
ruled,  into  an  abyss  of  calamities  that  have 
scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  any 
nation." — Mrs,  Greenes  Princesses  of  Eng- 
land^ voL  ii.  p.  222. 

Mrs.  Green  gives  us  in  a  note  the 
following  curious  anecdote  of  Thomas 
the  Rymer  from  £ellenden*8  Boethius: 

"  On  the  day  before  the  king's  death  the 
Earl  of  Mar  sent  for  him"  (Thomas  of  Ercel- 
don),  "  and  asked  him  what  sort  of  weather 
there  would  be  to  morrow;  he  said  there 
should  be  the  greatest  wind  that  ever  was 
heard  in  Scotland  before  noon.  The  morning, 
on  the  contrary,  turned  out  bright  and  clear. 
TTie  earl  sent  for  Thomas  aii(i  reproved  him 
for  his  false  prognostics.  This  Thomas  maid 
litil  ansuer,  but  said,  *  Noun  is  not  yit  gaoe.' 
And  inoontineat  ane  man  came  to  the  gate 


schawing  that  the  kyug  was  slane.'  Then 
said  the  prophect,  ^  Gone  is  the  wynd  that 
sail  blaw  to  the  grete  calamite  and  tnible  of 
al  Scotland.'  This  Thomas  was  ane  roan  of 
gret  admiration  to  the  people,  and  shew  sun- 
dry thingis  as  they  fell  Howbdt  thai  wer 
ay  hid  under  obscure  wourdis.** 

On  the  death  of  her  grandfather,  the 
Maid  of  Norway,  as  the  young  Mar- 
garet was  called,  found  herself  the  ae- 
knowledged  Queen  of  Scotland.  A  re- 
gency of  five  was  appointed  to  conduct 
the  administration  during  her  minor, 
ity.  Tidings  of  Alexander's  death 
were  transmitted  to  Norway,  and  the 
presence  in  her  kingdom  of  tJhe  young 
princess  earnestly  solicited.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  mention  that  to  this  the 
old  ballad  of  '•  Sir  Patrick  Spens  "  ia 
supposed  to  relate ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  introductory  notes  to  this 
very  ancient  poem,  suggests  that  the 
naval  expedition,  which  forms  its  sub- 
ject, was  that  sent  to  Norway  to  an- 
nounce her  accession  to  Margaret.  It 
may  be  inferred,  perhaps,  with  still 
greater  probability,  to  a  period  a  few 
years  earlier,  when  the  Maid  of  Nor- 
way became  heiress  presumptive  by  the 
death  of  her  uncles,  as  the  king  is  aU 
luded  to  in  the  ballad  as  living  at  the 
time.  We  quote  this  curious  account 
of  an  expedition,  which  proved  so  fatal 
to  its  commander,  from  "  Percy's  Re- 
liques :" — 


t( 


The  king  sits  in  Dumferling  tounei 
Drinking  the  blude-reid  wine ; 
O  quhair  will  I  get  guid  sailor 
To  sail  this  schip  of  mine? 

Up  and  spak  an  ddem  knicht, 
Sat  at  the  king's  richt  kne, 
Sir  Patrick  Spence  is  the  best  sailor 
That  sails  upon  the  se. 

The  king  has  written  a  braid  lettere. 
And  sign'd  it  wi'  his  hand ; 
And  sent  it  to  Sbr  Patrick  Spenoe, 
Was  walking  on  the  sand. 

The  first  Ifaie  that  Sir  Patrick  led 
A  loud  lauch  lauched  he ; 
The  next  line  that  Sk  Patrick  led 
The  teir  blinded  his  ee. 


*'  O  quha  is  this  has  don  this  deid, 
This  ill  deid  don  to  me; 
To  send  me  out  this  time  o*  the  ydr, 
To  sail  upon  the  se  ? 

"  Mak  hast,  mak  haste,  my  ndrry  men  aU, 
Our  guid  schip  sails  the  mome ; 
O  say  na  sae,  my  master  deir, 
For  I  feir  a  deadlie  storme. 
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"  htLUt  late  TCMrecn  I  <«w  the  new  moone 
Wr  the  aia]<l  moone  in  her  arme ; 
And  I  feir,  I  fdr.  mv  deir  nutfter, 
That  we  will  come  to  harme. 

**  O  onr  Scotd  nobles  were  richt  laith 
To  weet  their  cork-heild  sdioone ; 
But  lang  owre  a*  the  play  wer  played, 
Thair  hats  they  swam  aboone. 

^  O  lang,  lang  may  thair  ladies  sit 
'WY  thair  fans  into  their  hand. 
Or  dr  they  se  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Com  sailing  to  the  land. 

**  O  lang,  lang,  may  the  ladies  stand, 
Wr  thair  gold  kerns  in  their  hair ; 
Waiting  for  thair  ain  deir  lords, 
For  they  Tl  se  tharae  na  mair. 

"  Ilave  owre,  have  owre,  to  Aberdour, 
Its  fiftic  fadom  deep ; 
And  thair  lies  guid  Sir  Patrick  Spence, 
Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  ftdt.*' 

The  version  given  in  the  **  Mins- 
trelsy of  the  Scottish  Border"  is  much 
longer ;  it  consists  of  six  and  twenty 
stanzas,  and  details  at  great  length  the 
objects  of  the  expedition ; — 

"  To  Noroway,  to  Noroway, 
To  Noroway  o'er  the  facni ; 
Tlie  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
Tis  thou  maun  brini;  her  hamc." 

"  Be  it  wind,  l>e  it  weet,  be  it  hail,  be  it 
sleet, 
Our  f«hip  must  sail  the  facm ; 
Tlic  king's  daughter  of  Noroway, 
'n*  we  must  fetch  lier  hame.'* 

The  poem  next  details  the  reception 
the  admiral  meets  with  in  Norway.  It 
would  appear  that  the  lords  of  Norway 
objected  to  the  hardy  sailors  "thus 
spending  the  king's  gold."  Sir  Patrick 
indignantly  justifies  himself  from  the 
base  accusation : — 

*'  For  I  brought  as  much  white  monio, 
As  gave  my  men  and  me, 
And  I  brought  a  half-fou  of  good  red  goad, 
Out  o'er  the  sea  wi'  me.'' 

He  an^ly  prepares  to  return  home- 
ward>  spite  ot  the  remonstrance  of  his 
men  and  the  coming  storm.  This  is 
very  finely  described  in  the  longer 
version  :— 


ti 


They  hadna  sailed  a  lcap;uc,  a  league, 

A  league,  but  barely  three, 

When  the  litt  grew  dark,  and  the  wind 

blew  loud, 
And  gnrly  grew  the  sea. 


*•  The  andiore  brak,  and  tlie  tap-waatM  Upt 
It  was  sic  a  deadly  storm  ; 
And  the  waves  cam  o'er  the  bcokeo  Aup, 
Tm  a'  her  sides  were  torn." 

Well  might  Coleridge  ezdaim  :— 

*^  The  bard,  be  sure,  was  weitberwisei  ffbo 
framed. 
The    grand  old  UOlad   of  Sir  Patridc 
Spcnce." 

We  must  retoniy  however^  from 
these  flowery  paths  of  poe^  and  song, 
to  the  sober  record  of  the  historiaD.^ 

Edward  I.   was  desirous  to  unite 
the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
by  a  marriage  between  his  son  and  the 
Maid  of  Norway.      This  proposal  met 
with  the  ready  assent  of  the  estates  of 
the  two  nations.      Had  this  scheme 
been  accomplished  the  neighbour  coun- 
tries would  probably  have  been  united 
three  centunes  earlier,  and  have  been 
spared  the  vindictive  warfare  whidi 
lasted  from  this  period  down  to  the 
accession  of  James  Stuart  to  the  crown 
of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeeth  century.      But  in  escaping 
the  calamities  they  would  also  have  lost 
the  lessons  and  training  of  adversitv, 
and  Scotland,  in  all  probability,  could 
not  have  pointed  with  just  pride  to  a 
histor}'  abounding  in  instances  of  heroic 
during  and  generous  love  of  country ; 
nor  would  her  sons,  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  have  exhibited  those  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  untiring  energy, 
fortitude,  perseverance  under  difficulty, 
"  endurance,  foresight,   strength^  and 
skill,"  which  have  made  them,  in  all 
climes  and  in  all  pursuits,  eminently 
and  uniformly  successful. 

But  the  foir  Maid  of  Norway  did 
not  Live  to  reach  her  kingdom ;  she  died 
on  her  voyage;  and,  with  her,  the 
regal  line  from  whom  she  was  descend- 
ed became  extinct,  and  Scotland  found 
herself  a  prey  to  anarchy,  and  exposed 
to  the  miseries  attendant  on  a  disputed 
succession. 

"  When  Alexander,  our  king,  wis  dead, 
That  Scotland  led  m  love  and  law, 
Away  was  sons  of  ale  and  bread, 
Of  wine  and  wax,  of  game  and  glee : 
Om*  gold  was  changed  into  lead ; 
Christ,  bom  into  virginity, 
Succour  Scotland  and  remedy, 
Ibat  8ted  is  in  perplexity." 

The  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne 
were  twelve  in  number,  but  the  real 
question  of  inheritance  lay  between 
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two  of  the  claimants^  John  Baliol  and 
Kobert  Bruce,  both  descended,  by 
the  female  line,  from  David  Earl  of 
Huntington.  This  noble  was  brother 
to  William  the  Lion^  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  and,  by  the  failure  of 
issue  of  the  elder  branch,  the  vacant 
crown  vested  in  his  descendants.  Baliol 
was  great  grandson  of  David,  by  his 
eldest  daughter  Margaret;  Bruce,  his 
grandson,  by]  his  second  daughter  Isa- 
bella. Thus  Baliol  was  the  represen. 
tative  of  the  elder  branch  ;  but  Bruce 
asserted  that  his  claim  was  superior, 
being  one  degree  nearer  in  blood  to 
the  Earl  of  Huntington. 

Edward  I.  artfully  contrived  that  this 
disputed  point  should  be  referred  to 
his  arbitration,  and  having  possessed 
himself  of  the  fortresses  and  strong- 
holds of  the  kingdom,  on  pretence  of 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  right- 
ful monarch  when  his  claim  should  be 
determined^  proceeded  to  consider  at 
leisure  the  question  submitted  for  his 
decision. 

Although  BalioPs  claim  was  finally 
acknowledged,  this  unfortunate  prince 
found  himself  king  in  name  only,  and 
his  position  that  of  a  suppliant  and 
pensioner  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 
Having  ventured  at  last  to  resent  the 
treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
Edward  overran  Scotland,  possessed 
himself  of  its  castles,  and  extorted 
from  his  weak  puppet,  Baliol,  a  renun- 
ciation of  his  crown  to  his  "liego 
lord  "  the  King  of  England. 

But  Edward  was  not  destined  to 
retain  the  prize  thus  iniquitously  ac- 
quired. A  noble  form — the  saviour 
OF  HIS  country — stands  prominent  on 
the  page  of  Scottish  history — the  heroic 
Wallace.  His  achievements  are  fa- 
miliar to  all;  nor  need  we  pause  to 
paint 

"  the  patriotic  tide 

That  ttreamM  through  Wallace'!  undaunted  heart ; 
Who  dared  to  nobly  item  tyrannic  pride. 
Or  nobly  die — the  lecond  giorioui  part  T* 

Kor  did  the  fatal  defeat  at  Falkirk, 
nor  the  death  of  Wallace,  extinguish 
the  thirst  for  independence  which  he 
had  excited  in  the  breasts  of  Scotch- 
men. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  death 
of  Edward  had  transferred  his  sceptre 
to  the  feeble  grasp  of  his  son,  that  the 
English  rule  in  Scotland  was  com- 
pletely overthrown.  Robert  Bruce, 
grandlson  to  the  Bruce  who  was  Baliol's 
competitor,  by  his  decisive  victory  at 


Bannockburn  (1314)  established  the 
freedom  of  his  native  land ;  and  by  his 
wise  rule  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war, 
won  and  merited  the  name  of  the 
*'  ^od  King  Robert." 
^  The  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  if  con- 
sidered in  its  moral  effects,  as  well  as 
in  the  immediate  results  which  followed 
it,  is,  perhaps,  not  surpassed  in  im- 
portance by  any  similar  conflict  of 
modern  times.  The  army  of  Edward 
II.  numbered  100,000  men;  that  of 
Bruce  is  estimated  at  only  30,000; 
but  the  Scottish  forces  were  animated 
by  the  cause  for  which  they  fought, 
and  the  remembrance  of  the  cruel  and 
io;nominious  treatment  they  had  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  the  Enghsh. 
Ill  this  great  achievement  every  aspi- 
ration of  Scottish  national  pride  finds 
a  complete  satisfaction.  There  is  no 
more  secure  foundation  for  the  peace- 
ful pursuits  of  life  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  acquitted  ourselves 
nobly  in  war.  Would  that  instead  of 
the  miserable  feuds  that  constitute  the 
tenor  of  our  Irish  annals,  we  could 
look  back  to  a  Bannockburn  I  Then 
might  we  hope  to  produce  not  only 
poets  and  historians,  but  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  like  those  to  whom 
modern  Scotland  owes  her  renown  in 
letters,  and  her  eminence  in  intelli- 
gence, in  wealth,  and  security. 

We  have  now  to  relate  the  fortunes 
of  a  second  English  princess,  who  be- 
came by  marriage  Queen  of  Scotland. 
The  Lady  Joanna,  wedded  to  David 
Bruce,  was  second  daughter  of  Edward 
II.  and  Isabella  of  France,  and  was 
only  seven  years  old  when  she  was 
contracted  to  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
good  I^ng  Robert.  Perhaps  no  bet- 
ter evidence  can  be  adduced  of  the 
success  of  the  Scottish  war  for  inde- 
pendence than  is  afforded  by  this  mar- 
riai^e.  Joan-make-peace,  as  she  was 
called,  had  not  a  happy  destiny.  David 
was  a  weak  monarch  and  an  unfaithful 
husband,  and  many  years  were  passed 
by  the  sovereigns  in  exile,  first  at  the 
court  of  France,  suppliants  for  aid 
from  Philip  of  Valois,  and  at  a  later 
period  in  captivity  in  England. 

David  and  Joanna  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  the  summer  of  1341. 

"  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Scots,  when  they 
learned  that  their  young  monarch,  the  son 
of  their  idolized  Bruce,  the  polar  star  of  all 
their  hopes  through  many  an  hour  of  gloom 
and  despondency,  had  at  last  landed  in  his 
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own  kingdom  again,  knew  no  bounda.  Tbey 
flocked  in  crowds  to  welcome  him  ;  nobles  and 
populace  vied  with  each  other  as  to  which 
sliuuld  testify  the  greater  delight ;  and  they 
attended  the  king  and  queen  in  triumph  to 
Perth  Castle,  where,  in  abundant  feasts  and 
wild  revels,  they  gave  fresh  vent  to  their 
exidtation. 

"  King  David,  at  this  time,  was  just  en- 
tering upon  his  eighteenth  year.  In  person 
he  was  tall  and  comely ;  well  skilled  in  mar- 
tial exercises,  and  of  intrepid  bravery ;  but 
he  was  wanting  in  capacity  to  govern,  and 
his  French  education  had  initiated  him  into 
many  youthful  tastes  and  follies,  the  indul- 
gence of  which  proved  very  injurious  to  his 
interests.     .     .     . 

"  We  have  no  distinct  record  of  the  tone 
of  popular  feeling  in  Scotland,  at  this  time, 
in  reference  to  the  English-bom  Queen  ; 
though  we  are  told  that 

*  She  wai  nreet  and  dehonnaire, 
Court«oat,  homely,  plcaiant,  and  fair.' 

It  would  seem  probable  that,  since  she  had 
left  England  in  childhood,  and,  from,  that 
time,  had  been  constantly  surrounded  by 
Scottish  and  French  associations  and  in- 
terests;— since,  moreover,  her  brother  had 
broken  through  the  ties  of  kindred-love,  had 
treated  her  husband  as  his  sworn  foe,  and 
even  endeavoured  to  place  a  rival  on  his 
throne,  the  Scots  would  regard  her  rather 
as  the  faithful  consort  of  their  sovereign, 
than  as  the  sister  of  their  potent  enemy. 
*  Joan-make-peace,'  as  she  had  been  taunt- 
ingly called,  did  not  verify  her  soubriquet, 
for  she  appears  never  to  have  exercised  any 
restraining  influence  over  tlie  military  ar- 
dour of  4ier  husband  and  his  adherents,  when 
directed  against  her  native  land." — Mr». 
Greenes  *'^  Princeuet  of  Englancly"  yoL  vi, 
pp.  122-4. 

Fortune  still-proved  adverse  to  David 
Bruce.  lie  made  an  incursion  to  Dur- 
ham, and  was  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross. 

"^^^lat  miseries,  anxieties,  and  griefs," 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  did  the  noble 
lady,  Joanna,  sister  of  the  King  of  England, 
and  Queen  of  Scotland,  suffer  in  those  days  I 
The  afflicted  lady  herj«elf,  and  those  to  whom, 
with  tears,  she  related  her  8uff*erin^8,  alone 
can  know  thom.  Her  husband  had  treated 
her  with  indiflercnce ;  she  had  seen  othera 
usurp  her  place  in  his  affections ;  but  he  was 
now  a  captive,  sorrowful  and  in  suiferiiig, 
and  her  woman's  heart  forgave  and  forgot 
the  past,  in  the  anxiety  to  he  of  some  ser- 
vice to  him.  .  .  .  fcJhe  requested  a  safe 
conduct  to  England,  which  was  granted  by 
her  brother  in  the  most  cordial  terms.  It 
contained  a  charge  for  every  attention  to  be 
paid  to  *  Joanna,  our  very  dear  sister,  con- 
lort  of  David  Braoe,  remaining  in  oar  towtr 


of  London,  to  come  with  as  many  persona  t4 
she  shall  please,  of  any  state  or  conditioii 
whatsoever,  to  our  Kingdom  of  England,  to 
speak  with  the  aforesaid  King,  and  to  re- 
main in  England  as  long  as  she  shall  choose, 
or  return  to  Scotland  at  pleasure.*  This 
document  bears  date  October  10  th,  1848. 
The  Queen  instantly  availed  herself  of  the 
permission;  and,  without  tarrying  to  pro- 
vide herself  with  wardrobe,  wine,  or  any 
other  customary  travelling  requirements,  she 
set  out  at  once,  and,  with  a  celerity  of  tra- 
velling very  unusual  in  those  times,  reached 
London  in  little  more  than  a  week.  There, 
in  the  royal  fortress  where  she  herself  first 
saw  the  light,  she  rejoined  her  imprisoned 
husband,  from  whom  she  had  been  parted 
upwards  of  two  years." — Mrs.  Green** 
*'  Princesees  of  England^  voL  iiL  pp. 
186-9. 

After  a  captivity  of  ten  years*  dura- 
tion,  David  found  himself  once  more 
free,  and  returned  to  Scotland  with  his 
Queen.  Cruel  morUfications,  how- 
ever, were  in  store  for  the  faithful 
Joanna.  The  King  had  attached  him- 
self, while  in  prison^  to  Katherine 
Mortimer.  She  attended  him  on  his 
retmn,  and  was  speedily  installed  in 
the  position'  of  royal  mistrei?s.  The 
outraged  Queen  could  not  endure  this 
open  insult :  she  left  Scotland^  and 
sought  a  refuge  at  her  brother's  court. 
Here  she  died,  greatly  regretted,  at 
the  age  of  forty-one.  Her  charac- 
ter is  thus  given  by  the  chronicler 
Barnes : — 

*'  Queen  Joan,  also  of  Scotland,  sumamed 
Joan  of  tlie  Tower,  sister  to  Kmg  Edward  of 
England,  deceased  towards  the  end  of  this 
year  (13C2)  without  issue;  but  that  it  is 
better  to  leave  an  honourable  report  than 
children  behind.  And  certainly,  if  King 
David,  her  husband,  had  never  been  op- 
pressed with  adversity,  she  might  have  been 
accounted  happy;  but  then  she  had  never 
been  extolled  with  that  commendation  which 
her  virtue  and  conjugal  afl'ection  doth  claim 
from  posterity.  For  during  the  seven  years' 
exile  which  King  David  had  formerly  led  in 
France,  she  would  by  no  means  forsake  him 
or  his  fortune,  but  faithfully  and  constantly 
adhered  to  him,  both  then  and  also  all  the 
time  of  his  imprisonment  here  in  England, 
which  was  for  the  space  of  eleven  yean 


more. 
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David  Bruce  survived  his  injured 
wife  eight  years,  lie  married,  after 
her  death,  the  beautiful  Margaret 
Logie,  a  woman  of  ignoble  birth  and 
light  conduct,  from  whom  he  was  af- 
tmirards  diYoroed.    Ho  died  at  the 
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age  of  forty-seven,  justly  despised  by 
his  subjects ;  and,  as  he  had  no  chil- 
dren, the  crown  he  had  so  unworthily 
worn  descended  to  Kobert  Stuart,  son 
of  his  sister  Marjory,  the  first  monarch 
of  his  celebratea  but  unhappy  race. 

In  tracing  the  career  of  the  Queens 
of  Alexander  the  Third  and  David  the 
Second,  we  have  presented  to  our 
readers  a  brief  but  continuous  narra- 
tive of  the  period  of  Scottish  history 
comprised  within  the  years  1250  and 
1370.  From  a  desire  to  preserve  the 
sequence  of  events  unbroken,  we  have 
abstained  from  any  particular  notice  of 
the  younger  daughters  of  Henry  the 
Third,  or  the  children  of  Edward  the 
First.  To  one  alone  we  shall  briefly 
revert— Beatrice,  second  daughter  of 
Henry  the  Third,  and  wife  of  Lord 
John  of  Brittany.  This  princess's  life 
was  a  short  but  happy  one ;  she  did 
not  live  to  become  Duchess  of  Brit- 
tany ;  but  her  children  and  children's 
children  long  ruled  over  this  important 
province.  To  one  of  them,  allied  to 
her  in  blood,  and  still  more  nearly  by 
marriage,  we  shall  now  direct  the 
reader's  attention—the  Lady  Mary, 
fourth  daughter  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  Philippa  of  Hainault. 

This  princess  was,  from  the  hour  of 
her  birth,  the  destined  bride  of  Lord 
John  dc  Montford,  then  in  his  fourth 
year.  He  was  resident  at  her  iather's 
court ;  while  his  heroic  mother,  **  who 
had  the  courage  of  a  man  and  the  heart 
of  a  lion,"  combated  for  the  rights  of 
her  absent  son  and  captive  husband 
with  the  rival  claimant  to  the  duchy 
of  Brittany,  Lord  Charles  of  Blois. 

The  Earl  of  Montford,  husband  of 
this  enterprising  lady,  was  the  youngest 
brother  of  Duke  John  the  Third,  His 
competitor  had  married  Jeanne,  only 
daughter  of  Guy  de  Penthievre,  an 
elder  brother.  The  Earl  of  Montford, 
finding  the  claim  of  Lord  Charles  of 
Blois  pronounced  by  King  Philip  of 
France  superior  to  his  own,  resolved, 
in  order  to  secure  a  powerful  ally  in 
the  impending  struggle,  to  do  homage 
to  the  King  of  England  for  the  duchy 
of  Brittany.  Immediately  on  his  bro- 
ther's death,  he  contrived,  by  aid  of 
his  wife,  to  get  himself  acknowledged 
in  Nantes,  the  capital  of  the  duchy, 
and  also  at  Limoges,  as  ri>>htful  suc- 
C4»s8or  to  Duke  John  the  Third.  The 
iuhabiiants  of  these  towns  not  only  did 
him  homage  as  their  liege  lord,  but 
placed  the  treasury  at  nis  disposal. 


Thus  furnished  with  the  sinews  of  war, 
he  possessed  himself  of  Rennes  by 
force,  and  of  the  strong  castle  of  Hen- 
nebon  by  stratagem.  We  cannot  re- 
sist giving  his  further  proceedings  in 
the  naive  narrative  of  Froissart : — 

"  "Why  should  I  make  a  long  story  of  it?'* 
pertinently  remarks  this  most  amusing  of 
chroniclers.  "The  Earl  of  Montford  con- 
tinued his  conquests,  gained  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  was  everywhere  addressed  as  Duke 
of  Brittany.  ...  He  then  embarked 
and  landed  in  Cornwall,  .  .  .  and  was 
received  at  Windsor  by  the  King,  Queen,  and 
all  the  barons  at  that  time  there,  with  great 
joy.  He  explained  to  the  King,  the  Lord 
Robert  d'Artois,  and  to  the  council,  tlie  man- 
ner of  his  seizing  and  taking  possession  of 
the  duchy  of  Brittany,  which  had  devolved 
to  him  as  next  heir  to  his  brother  lately  de- 
ceased. He  suspected,  however,  that  the 
Lord  Charles  of  Blois  and  the  King  of  France 
would  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  it  by  force, 
for  which  reason  he  had  come  to  hold  the 
duchy  of  the  King  of  England,  and  to  do 
him  homage  for  it,  provided  he  should  be 
secured  against  the  King  of  France,  or  any 
others  that  should  attempt  to  molest  him  in 
his  rights.  The  King;  of  England,  consider- 
ing that  his  war  against  France  would  be 
strengthened  by  this  means ;  that  he  could 
not  have  a  better  entry  into  that  kingdom 
than  through  Brittany ;  that  the  Germans 
and  Brabanters  had  done  nothing  for  him, 
but  cost  him  large  sums ;  and  that  the  lords 
of  the  Empire  had  led  him  up  and  down, 
taking  his  money,  without  making  any  re- 
turn for  it — was  very  Imppy  to  comply  with 
the  Earl's  request,  and  received  his*  homage 
for  the  duchy  by  the  hand  of  the  Earl,  who 
was  called  and  addressed  by  the  title  of  Duke. 
The  King  then  gave  his  promise  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  lords  who  had  accompanied  him, 
as  well  as  before  those  barons  of  England 
that  were  there,  that  he  would  aid,  defend, 
and  preserve  him,  as  his  liege  man,  against 
any  one — the  King  of  France,  or  any  other — 
to  the  uttermost  of  his  royal  power.  These 
prombes  and  homage  were  written  and 
sealed,  and  each  party  had  a  copy  of  them. 
After  this,  the  King  and  Queen  made  such 
rich  presents  of  jewels  and  other  gifts  to  the 
Earl,  and  to  those  who  had  come  over  with 
him,  that  they  pronounced  him  a  gallant 
King,  and  fit  to  reign  many  years  in  great 
prosperity.  They  afterwards  took  leave, 
embarked,  and  landed  at  Roscoff,  a  town  in 
Brittany,  the  place  whence  they  had  sailed ; 
and  thence  he  went  to  Nantes,  where  his 
Countess  had  remained,  who  told  him  that  he 
had  done  well,  and  had  acted  wisely." — Sir 
John  Froissart**  "  Chronicles^'*  vol.  I  p.  92. 

Rumour  had  informed  the  King  of 
France  of  this  defection.  To  assure 
himself  on  the  subject,  Philip  sum* 
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moned  the  Earl  of  Montford  to  Paris. 
The  crafty  noble  obeyed,  aware  that 
positive  intelligence  of  his  treason  could 
not  then  have  reached  the  ears  of  his 
Sovereign.  However,  after  an  inter- 
view with  the  King,  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed himself  submissive  to  his  will, 
De  Montford  privately  returned  to 
Brittany  ;  giving  out  that  he  was  con- 
fined by  sicKness  to  his  hotel  at  Paris. 
Once  more  in  security  he  vigorously 
prepared  for  war,  "  He  related  to  his 
Countess  all  that  had  happened,  and 
wrote,  according  to  her  advice,  to  all 
the  towns  and  castles  which  had  been 
surrendered  to  him ;  established  in  each 
able  captains,  with  plenty  of  soldiers, 
cavalry  as  well  as  mfantiy,  and  paid 
them  handsomely.*' 

The  War  of  Succession  in  Brittany 
derives  most  of  its  interest  from  the 
characters  of  the  two  remarkable  wo- 
men who  were  its  virtual  leaders.  The 
captivitv  of  her  husband,  which  proved 
a  lengthened  one,  did  not  crush  the 
dauntless  spirit  of  the  Countess  of 
Montford.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Kantes  ;  but  his  masculine  wife,  dis- 
sembling her  grief  and  terror,  took  her 
young  son  in  her  arms,  and  addressed 
her  friends  and  adherents.  "  Oh  gen- 
tlemen,*' she  said,  **do  not  be  cast  down 
by  what  we  have  suffered  through  the 
loss  of  my  lord  ;  he  was  but  one  man. 
Look  at  /my  little  child  here :  if  it 
please  God  he  shall  be  his  restorer, 
and  shall  do  you  much  service.  I  have 
plenty  of  wealth,  which  I  will  distri- 
bute among  you,  and  will  seek  out  for 
such  a  leader  as  may  give  you  a  proper 
confidence."  But  tlie  mother  feared 
to  entrust  her  boy  to  the  uncertain  for- 
tunes of  war,  and  sent  himto  England, 
where,  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  grew 
up  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III.,  with 
his  affianced  bride,  the  little  Princess 
Mary.  Meantime  Uie  resolute  Coun- 
tess threw  herself  into  Hennebon,  a 
strongly  fortified  place,  open  to  the 
sea^  which  she  hoped  to  defend  against 
the  armies  of  France  until  the  arrival 
of  expected  succour  from  England. 

She  rode  through  the  town  in  com- 
pleto  armour,  mounted  on  a  war-steed, 
encouraging  the  inhabitants  by  her 
presence  and  example.  During  this 
siegCy  Froissart  informs  us,  ''the  Coun- 
tess performed  a  very  gallant  deed:" 
she  ascended  a  tower  to  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enenry,  and  watching 
hor  opportunity,  while  the  assailants 
irere  engaged  elfewhere^  she  sallied 


forth  at  the  head  of  300  horsemen,  at- 
tacked their  camp  and  set  fire  to  the 
tents,  and  then,  finding  herself  unable 
to  regain  the  city-gate,  made  for  Brest, 
whicn  she  reached  safely  before  her 
pursuers  could  overtake  her.  By  a 
still  more  masterly  countermarch  she 
re-entered  Hennebon  the  next  day  in 
triumph. 

But  the  forces  of  Lord  Charles  of 
Blois  pressed  the  siege  with  such  ti- 
gour,  that  the  garrison  of  Hennebon 
were  soon  reduced  to  extremities,  and 
some  of  the  most  influential  citizens 
were  disposed  to  insist  on  a  capitula- 
tion. The  Countess  entreated  and  re- 
monstrated in  vain;  at  last  she  im- 
plored them  to  grant  her  the  respite  of 
a  few  days  more ;  "  and  begged  of  the 
lords  of  Brittany,  for  the  love  of  €rod» 
that  they  would  not  doubt  but  she 
should  receive  succours  before  three 
days  were  over.**  It  was  a  period  of 
cruel  suspense  to  the  heroic  lady ;  she 
gazed  anxiously  from  the  ramparts  of 
the  castle  on  the  broad  expanse  of 
ocean.  At  last  she  joyfully  exclaimed, 
"  I  see  the  succours  I  have  so  long  ex- 
pected and  wished  for,  coming  I*'  It 
was  even  so ;  the  English  fleets  which 
had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
proudly  hove  in  sight ;  and  the  citizens 
of  Hennebon  liastened  to  receive  these 
welcome  allies  :— 

"The  Conntess,  in  the  meantime,  prepared 
and  hung  with  tApesln%  Iiulls  and  charobera 
to  l(xlgc  handsomely  the  loriU  and  barons^of 
England  whom  she  saw  coming,  and  xoX.  out 
a  noble  company  to  meet  them.  When  they 
were  landed,  she  went  herself  to  give  them 
welcome,  respectfully  thanking  each  knight 
and  squire,  and  led  them  into  tlic  town  and 
casde,  that  they  might  have  convenient  lodg- 
ing ;  on  the  morrow  she  gave  tliem  a  mag- 
niiiccut  entertainment.' 

This  reception  seems  to  have  pleased 
the  English  mightily.  After  the  ban- 
quet Sir  Walter  Manny,  tibeir  com- 
mander, sallied  forth,  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  aggressive  constructions^ 
machines,  &c.,  of  the  enemy.  **  Many 
legs  were  made  to  kick  the  air,"  Frois- 
sert  tells  us  in  his  picturesque  descrip. 
tion  of  the  passage  of  arms-.*'  many 
brilliant  actions,  captures,  and  rescues 
might  have  been  seen."  The  enemy 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  Sir 
Walter  Manny  re-entered  Hennebon  in 
triumph.  *^  The  Countess  of  Mont- 
ford came  down  from  the  castle  to 
meet  them^  and  with  a  most  cheerful 
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countenance  kissed  Sir  Walter  Manny 
and  all  his  companions^  one  after  the 
other,  like  a  noble  and  valiant  dame." 
What  knight  could  prove  recreant  so 
rewarded!  But  the  Countess  ofMont> 
ford  was  not  the  only  one  of  her  sex 
who  possessed  an  indomitable  spirit, 
and  other  characteristics  of  a  ''  noble 
and  valiant  dame  "  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Her  competitor,  Jeanne  de 
Penthievre,  wife  of  Lord  Charles  of 
Blois,  was  no  less  pertinacious  in  con- 
tending  for  her  rights.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  lady  was  only  child 
of  Guy,  elder  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Montford,  and  claimed  to  be  a  nearer 
representative  of  the  defunct  Duke 
John  III.  When  her  lord  was  taking 
leave  of  her  for  the  tented  field,  she 
impressed  on  him  on  no  account  to 
consent  to  a  compromise  of  her  rights ; 
nor  listen  "  to  any  treaty  or  composi- 
tion which  may  be  offered,  so  that  the 
whole  body  of  the  duchy  may  be  ours.** 
On  many  occasions  during  this  pro- 
longed struggle,  both  the  rival  claim- 
ants would  gladly  have  arbitrated  the 
points  in  dispute ;  but  Lord  Charles, 
however  solicitous  for  peace,  could  not 
yield  from  motives  which  Froissart 
naively  acquaints  us  with : — 

"  Lord  Charles  was  very  courteous  and 
polite,  and  perhaps  would  willingly  have  lis- 
tened to  terms  of  peace,  and  been  contented 
with  a  part  of  Brittany,  without  much  wrang- 
ling ;  but  he  was,  in  God*s  name,  so  hard 
pressed  by  the  last  words  of  the  lady  his  wife, 
and  the  knights  of  his  party,  Uiat  he  could 
neither  draw  back  nor  dissemble." 

The  campaign  did  not  terminate 
with  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Mont- 
ford, nor  the  captivity  of  Lord  Charles 
of  Blois.  Their  dauntless  wives  ceased 
not  to  animate  their  respective  adhe- 
rents to  fresh  combats.  The  Countess 
of  Montford,  we  are  told,  "  was  equal 
to  a  man,  for  she  had  the  heart  of  a 
Uon  ;  and,  with  a  rusty  sharp  sword  in 
her  hand,  she  combated  bravely  ;** 
while  theCountess  of  Penthievre  fiercely 
asserted  her  claims^  and  reproached 
her  husband  with  pusillanimity  in  con- 
8enting,even  in  thought,  to  waive  them. 
**  Sire,  what  would  you  do  ?**  she  ex- 
claimed. "  By  God,  you  have  not  the 
heart  of  a  valiant  knight,  if  you  will 
thus  give  away,  like  a  recreant,  the 
pleasant  heritage  of  your  wife.  No 
knight,  be  he  who  he  may,  is  worthy 
to  hold  lands  unless  he  will  defend  them 
with  drawn  sword.'* 


Under  such  leadership  the  war  was 
a  protracted  one.  In  the  mean  time 
years  fled  by,  and  the  young  De  Mont- 
ford had  grown  to  man's  estate.  His 
promised  bride,  the  Princess  Mary,  had 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen;  their 
nuptials  were  no  longer  deferred,  and 
were  solemnised  at  Windsor  in  the  year 
1361. 

TJJie  young  and  interesting  Duch- 
ess  did  not  live  to  visit  Brittany. 
She  died  a  few  months  after  her  mar- 
riage, sincerely  lamented  by  her  hus- 
band, as  we  learn  from  Guillaume  de 
St.  Andre,  chronicler  to  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  : — 

"  Mais  ne  vequit  pas  longuement 
De  quoi  Jehan  fort  mount  dolant. 
Trente  sepmains  furent  ensemble, 
Sans  plus  ne  mouis  comme  il  me  semble, 
Si  moiu-it  la  noble  Marie 
A  qui  Dieux  vuielle  octroyer  vie, 
Pardurable,  sous  nulle  fin ! 
Prion  tr^s  touse  qu'il  soit  anisin.** 

Three  years  after  Mary's  decease, 
John  De  Montford  became  undisputed 
master  of  Brittany  by  the  death  of  his 
formidable  opponent.  Some  of  the 
most  graphic  chapters  in  Froissart's 
Chronicles  are  devoted  to  this  impor- 
tant event.  Even  the  readers  to  wnom 
this  delightful  book  is  accessible  may, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  its  details^  have 

Sassed  heedlessly  over  this  part  of  Sir 
ohn's  narrative.  We  feel  sure  we 
shall  give  pleasure  to  many  by  quoting 
the  most  vivid  passages  from  his  his- 
tory of  the  important  battle  of  Auray 
(1364). 

Froissart's  227th  chapter  is  head- 
ed: — The  Battle  of  Auray,  in  which 
Sir  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  is  made  Pri- 
soner ;  Charles  de  Blois  is  slain ;  and 
John  de  Montford  is  victorious. 
It  commences  thus : — 

**  A  little  before  eight  in  the  morning  the 
two  armies  advanced  near  to  each  other.  It 
was  a  very  fine  sight,  as  I  have  heard 
those  relate  who  saw  it ;  for  the  French 
were  in  such  close  order  that  one  could 
scarcely  throw  an  apple  among  them  without 
falling  on  a  helmet  or  lance.  Each  man- 
at-arms  carried  his  spear  right  before  him, 
cut  down  to  the  length  of  five  feet ;  a  battle- 
axe,  sharp,  strong,  and  well  steeled,  with  a 
short  handle,  was  at  his  side,  or  hung  from 
his  neck.  They  advanced  thus  handsomely 
a  foot's  pace,  each  lord  in  array  and  among 
his  people,  with  his  banner  or  pennon  before 
him,  well  knowing  what  they  were  to  do. 
On  the  other  liand  the  English  were  drawn 
up  in  the  handsomest  order. 
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"  In  this  first  onset  there  were  hard  blows 
between  the  Umcemen,  and  a  sharp  scuffle. 
True  it  is  that  the  English  archers  shot  well 
at  the  commencement,  but  their  arrows  hurt 
not,  as  the  (Yench  were  too  well  armed  and 
shielded  from  them.  Upon  this  they  flung 
away  their  bows,  and,  being  light  and  able 
men,  they  mixed  with  the  men-at-arms  of 
their  party,  and  attacked  those  of  the  French 
who  had  battle-axes.  Being  men  of  address 
and  courage,  they  immediately  seized  saveral 
of  these  axes,  with  which  they  aften^-ards 
fought  valiantly  and  successfully.  There 
were  many  gallant  feats  of  arms  performed ; 
many  a  struggle,  many  a  capture,  and  many 
a  rescue.  .  .  .  The  French  and  Bretons 
fought  in  earnest  with  their  battle-axes.  The 
Lwrd  Charles  showed  himself  a  mar\'elloui*ly 
good  knight,  eagerly  seeking  for  and  engag- 
ing his  enemies.  His  adveniary,  the  Earl  of 
Montford,  fought  with  equal  gallantry  ;  and 
each  person  spoke  of  them  according  to  their 
deserts.  .  .  .  Battalions  and  banners 
rashed  against  each  other,  and  sometimes 
were  overthrown  and  then  up  again." 

At  last  the  fortunes  of  war  proved 
adverse  to  Lord  Charles  de  Blois.  He 
fell  on  the  battle-field  of  Auray,  and 
with  him  perished  the  hopes  of  his 
party:— 

"  The  whole  flower  of  chivalry  who  had 
that  day  taken  the  side  of  Lord  Charles  de 
Blois  were  either  prisoners  or  slain,  particu- 
larly the  bannerets  of  Brittany.  .  .  In 
a  wonl,  the  defeat  and  loss  were  immense. 
Numbers  were  slain  in  the  field,  as  well  as  in 
the  piu^uit,  which  continued  for  eight  good 
leagues,  even  as  far  as  Vaimcs.  A  variety  of 
accidents  liappened  this  day,  which  had  never 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  many  a  man 
was  killed  or  made  prisoner.  Some  fell  into 
good  hands,  where  they  met  with  kind  and 
civil  masters." 

De  Montford  had  the  remains  of  his 
unfortunate  rival  honourably  interred, 
which  was  *'  but  his  due,  as  he  was  a 
good,  loyal,  and  valiant  knijjht."  '*  His 
body  was  afterwards  sanctified  by  the 
fjrrace  of  God,  and  venerated  as  St. 
Charles.  But  before  it  was  removed 
from  the  bloody  field,  the  young  Duke 
visited  the  mangled  corse.  He  ap- 
proached  the  spot  where  he  was  lying 
apart  from  the  others,  covered  bv  a 
shield,  which  he  ordered  to  be  taken 
away,  and  look  at  him  very  sorrow- 
fully. Afler  having  paused  awhile  he 
exclaimed, — '  Ha  I  my  Ix)rd  Charles, 
sweet  cousin,  how  much  mischief  has 
happened  to  Brittany  from  your  having 
supported  by  arms  your  pretensiuus. 
Goa  help  me,  I  am  truly  unhappy  at 


finding  yon  in  thiB  eitnation,  bvtt  at 

Present  this  cannot  be  amended.' 
Jpon  which  he  burst  into  tears.  Sir 
John  Chandos,  perceiving  this,  pulled 
him  by  the  skirt  and  said,  ^  My  lord, 
my  lord,  let  us  go  away  and  return 
thanks  to  God  for  the  success  of  the 
day ;  for  without  the  death  of  this  per- 
son, you  never  would  have  gained  your 
inheritance  of  Brittany.* " 

So  terminated  this  protracted  war. 
Its  historians  cease  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  future  fortunes  of  the  two 
remarkable  women  who  may  foe  said 
to  have  originated  it ;  and  the  names 
of  Jeanne  de  Montford  and  Jeanne  de 
Penthievre,  henceforth  sink  into  ob- 
livion. The  province  so  fiercely  con- 
tested became,  in  the  next  century,  a 
fief  of  the  crown  of  France,  by  the 
marriage  of  its  inheritrix,  Anne  of 
Brittany,  with  two  successive  mo- 
narchs,  Charles  VIU.  and  Louis  XII. 
This  warfare  to  the  death,  developed 
the  martial  qualities  of  the  Bretons ; 
they  have  ever  been  a  hardy  race, 
vigorous  in  thought,  as  well  as  prompt 
in  action.  Their  sterile  country,  with 
its  rock-bound  coast,  and  Celtic  popu- 
lation, les  Bretons  bretonnant,  has  nur- 
tured an  indomitably  brave  and  loyal 
people.  Among  the  illustrious  sons 
of  the  soil  we  may  name,  in  war.  No- 
menoe,  Barbetote,  Du  Guesclin,  De 
Kicheuiont,  Moreau.  On  the  sea, 
Duquay-Tronin.  In  science  and  litera- 
ture, Abclard,  Descartes,  Maupertius, 
Chateaubriand,  and  Laraennais. 

AVhile  the  transactions  we  have  been 
recounting  took  place  in  Brittany,  fe- 
male influence  was  no  less  paramount 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  a  succession  of  energetic 
queens  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
^airs  of  the  Peninsula.  In  Castile 
Maria  La  Grande,  wife  of  Sancho  IV., 
and  regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
son  Ferdinand  IV.,  and  grandson, 
Alfonso  XII.,  proved  herself  a  wise 
and  enlightened  ruler.  During  a 
lengthened  period  she  secured,  by  her 
temperate  but  vigorous  administration, 
the  tranquillity  of  that  country,  so  torn 
by  internal  convulsions.  She  died  in 
1321,  and  is  highly  eulogised  by  her 
biographer  :— 

"  The  death  of  this  indefatigable  woman, 
whose  Htrong  intellect,  keen  foresight,  and 
disinterested  zeal,  had  so  often  preserved  the 
kingtlom  when  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  was  la- 
mented throughout  the   nation.    Maria,  if 
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we  consider  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  was 
trvly  a  prodigy.  In  her  were  blended  the 
mascniine  virtues  of  the  stronger  sex,  and 
the  mild  ones  of  her  own.  She  united  the 
talents  of  the  experienced  politician,  and  the 
art  of  the  great  general  and  tactician.  Tlie 
firm  support  of  a  tottering  throne,  }  et  the 
conscientious  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the 
people ;  neither  daunted  by  reverses  nor  elated 
by  prosj)erity ;  wise,  humane,  and  pious, 
amid  a  host  of  ambitious,  selfish  contenders 
for  power,  she  alone  was  unmoved  by  mo- 
tives of  self-interest,  and  from  the  firj^t  to  the 
last  day  of  her  long  and  useful  career,  stea- 
dily kept  on  her  undeviating  path  of  recti- 
tude. In  the  historv  of  nations  htr  name 
shines  with  a  radiance  dimmed  by  no  one 
blot.  Justly  sumamed  The  Great ;  placed 
in  a  situation  as  perilous  as  it  was  exalted  ; 
living  in  times  when  it  was  often  deemed 
excusable,  if  not  praiseworthy,  to  do  evil  for 
the  sake  of  effecting  good,  this  Queen  has 
left  a  memory  unstained  by  crimes,  unsidlied 
by  foibles.'' — Senora  George's  *^  Queens  of 
Spain,''  vol.  L  pp.  236-7. 

Her  grandson,  Alfonso  XIL,  had 
been  betrothed,  in  childhood,  to  Cos- 
tanza  Manuel,  daughter  of  Don  Juan 
Manuel,  one  of  the  highest  nobles  in 
Castile.  When  this  prince  attained 
years  of  discretion  he  repented  of  his 
engagement,  and  married  Maria  of 
Portugal,  while  the  rejected  bride  be- 
came wife  of  Pedro,  Crown  Prince, 
and  afterwards  king  of  Portugal. 

Maria  of  Portugal  was  an  unhappy 
wife.  Her  disposition  was  cruel  and 
vindictive,  and  jealousy — but  too  well 
founded — called  into  active  exercise  all 
the  evil  passions  of  her  nature.  The 
early  years  of  her  married  life  were 
childless ;  her  husband  had  never  loved 
her,  and  neglected  her  for  his  beautiful 
mistress,  Leonor  de  Guzman.  This 
lady  was  the  loveliest  woman  of  her 
lime.  Her  rank  was  exalted,  her 
manners  were  gentle  and  fascinating, 
and  her  intellect  highly  cultivated. 
Leonor  maintained  her  empire  in  the 
heart  of  Alfonso  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years ;  but  her  great  influence  was 
ever  exercised  with  moderation  and 
wisdom.  The  king,  it  is  said,  wished 
to  repudiate  his  unloved  wife,  and  raise 
her  rival,  who  had  borne  him  nine 
sons  and  a  daughter,  to  the  throne; 
but  Leonor  urgently  dissuaded  him 
from  a  course  which  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  his  kingdom,  by  exciting  the 
enmity  of  the  Portuguese  monarch, 
father  to  Queen  Maria.  • 

Maria  of  Portugal  was  consoled  for 
her  husband's  indifference  by  the  birth 


of  an  heir  to  the  throne.  She  devoted 
herself  to  the  education  of  her  son,  and 
instilled  into  the  mind  of  the  young 
Pedro  the  sentiment  of  bitter  hatred 
and  thirst  for  revenge,  with  which  her 
own  breast  was  animated.  The  death 
of  Alfonso  afforded  the  long  desired 
opportunity  for  gratifying  these  vindic- 
tive feelings.  Ere  his  corse  was  cold 
the  hapless  Leonor  de  Guzman  was 
thrown  into  prison,  separated  from  her 
children,  and  finally  strangled  by  order 
of  the  queen.  Maria  of  Portugal  is 
even  said  to  have  witnessed  herself  the 
death  agonies  of  her  detested  rival. 

Many  royal  mistresses  have  played 
an  important  part  in  state  affairs ;  few 
have  been  so  distinguished  in  history 
as  lienor  de  Guzman.  The  beauti- 
ful lady,  so  loved  by  Alfonso,  was  an- 
cestress of  an  illustrious  line  of  kings. 
Her  son  Henry,  Count  of  Trastamare, 
wore,  though  illegitimate,  his  father's 
crown,  and  became  the  founder  of  that 
mighty  though  bastard  race  who  long 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Castile;  and, 
after  the  union  of  Castile  and  Arra- 
gon,  gave  to  Spain  a  succession  of  its 
most  iliustrious  sovereigns. 

On  the  accession  of  Pedro  TV.  he 
treated  his  brothers  with  kindness  and 
leniency.  Henry  and  Frederic,  the 
twin  sons  of  Leonor,  had  fled  to  Portu- 
gal after  the  death  of  their  mother. 
Pedro  permitted  them  to  return  and 
reside  on  their  estates ;  and  conferred 
on  Frederic  the  grand  mastership  of 
Santiago,  a  post  of  trust  and  dignity. 

It  is  said  that  on  the  betrothal  of 
Pedro  to  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  the 
Master  of  Santiago  was  one  of  the  en- 
voys  sent  to  escort  the  aflianced  bride 
to  Castile  ;  and  that,  on  the  journey, 
a  criminal  attachment  was  formed 
between  Frederic  and  his  brother's  des- 
tined queen.  To  this  circumstance  is 
ascribed  the  aversion  felt  by  Pedro 
lor  his  young  wife  of  eighteen,  whom 
he  forsook  three  days  after  their 
marriage,  and  never  re- visited.  If 
this  tradition  be  true,  Frederic,  though 
treacherously  dealt  with,  was  not  the 
innocent  victim  of  his  brother's  thirst 
for  blood.  Pedro  stabbed  him  in  cold 
blood,  and  for  this,  and  similar  actions, 
was  branded  with  the  opprobrious 
name  of  *•  The  Cruel."  The  fate  of 
Blanche  of  Bourbon  was  tragical  in 
the  extreme.  She  endured  a  long  and 
rigorous  captivity,  and  died  in  prison 
ten  years  after  her  luckless  marriage  ; 
whether  by  poison,  or  the  dagger,  or 
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from  natural  causes,  is  a  question  of 
which  the  true  solution  is  shrouded  in 
impenetrable  myster}-. 

tedro,  however,  was  not  insensible  to 
female  fascination.  Maria  de  Padilla 
long  reigned  mistress  of  his  affections  ; 
and,  after  her  death,  the  king  legiti- 
mized her  children,  asserting  that  he  had 
privately  married  her  before  his  union 
with  Blanche  of  Bourbon.  Their 
daughters,  Constance  and  ^laria,  were 
wedded  to  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  Edmund,  Duke  of 
York,  sons  of  Edward  111.  of  Eng- 
land, and  brothers  to  the  Black  Prince, 
who  combated  so  heroically  for  tlie 
Kingof  Castile  against  his  rebel  brother, 
Henry  of  Trastamare. 

Pedro  the  Cruel  had  many  enemies. 
ThePope,with  whom  he  wason  the  worst 
possible  terms,  legitimatised  Henry, 
and  conferred  on  hmi  the  kingdom  of 
Castile  1  The  Kingof  France  permitted 
the  bastard  of  Trastamare  to  levy 
troops  in  his  territory  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  aided  in  ransoming  Sir  Ber- 
trand  du  Guescliu,  taken  prisoner,  the 
reader  will  remember,  in  the  battle  of 
Auray,  to  lead  the  Free  Companies. 
These  mercenaries  gladly  consented  to 
hire  their  services  to  the  Count  of 
Trastamare,  provided  they  were  com- 
manded by  so  redoubtable  a  leader  as 
the  Sieur  du  Guesclin,  who,  they  felt 
assured,  would  conduct  them  to  certain 
victory.  A  short  campaign  followed. 
It  resulted  in  Pedro's  overthrow,  who 
bad  the  mortification  to  see  his  bastard 
brother  ascend  the  throne  from  which 
he  had  been  so  summarily  ejected. 

The  discrowned  king  in  his  distress 
applied  for  aid  to  Edward  the  Black 
Prmce,  then  holding  his  court  at  Bour- 
deaux.  This  gallant  commander  has- 
tened to  the  succour  of  the  exiled  mo- 
narch ;  for,  said  he,  ''I  do  not  think 
it  either  decent  or  proper  that  a  bas- 
tard should  possess  a  kmgdom  as  an 
inheritance,  nor  drive  out  of  his  realm 
bis  own  brother,  heir  to  the  country  by 
lawful  marriage ;  and  no  king,  or  king's 
son,  ought  ever  to  suffer  it,  as  being 
of  the  greatest  prejudice  to  royalty." 
Scarcely  had  the  English  champion 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  to  assist  his  ally, 
when  a  letter  from  Henry  of  Trasta- 
mare, then  King  of  Castile,  reached  him. 
This  singular  epistle  was  addressed — 

**  To  the  High,,  PuUsant,  and  Honourable 
Lord,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  of  Aqui- 
taine. 
"My  Lokd, — Wc  have  been  informed. 


that  you  have  with  ftn  army  (lassed  the 
mountains,  and  have  entered  into  treaties 
and  alliances  with  our  enemy,  to  make  war 
upon  and  to  harass  us.  All  this  has  caused  in 
us  much  astoniiihment ;  for  we  have  not 
done  anytlung,  nor  ever  had  the  smallest 
hostile  mtentions  agamst  you,  that  should 
justify  yoiu:  advancing  hitherward  with  a 
large  army,  to  deprive  us  of  the  small  iuhe- 
ritance  wliich  it  has  pleased  God  to  give  us. 
But  as  you  are  the  most  powerftd  and  most 
fortimate  prinoe  of  the  age,  we  flatter  our* 
selves  and  hope  that  you  glorify  yourself  in 
it.  Since  we  have  received  certain  intelli- 
gence that  you  seek  us  in  order  to  offer  us 
battle,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  in- 
form lis  by  what  road  your  intentions  are  to 
enter  Castile,  we  will  advance  to  meet  you, 
in  order  to  guard  and  defend  our  realm. — 
Given,"  &c,  &c. 

This  letter  was  courteously  received 
by  the  Black  Prince.  **  This  bastard 
is  a  gallant  knight,"  he  said,  "  and  of 
good  prowess ;  for  he  must  be  a  valiant 
gentleman  to  write  me  such  a  letter," 
His  reply,  however,  was  less  civilly 
couched : — 

"  Edward^  by  the  grace  of  God^  Prince  of 
Wales  and  of  Aquitaine^  to  the  renowned 
Henry f  Earl  of  Trastamare^  who  at  this 
present  time  calls  himself  King  of  Cat' 
tile. 

"  ^V^le^eas  you  have  sent  to  us  a  letter  by 
your  herald,  in  which,  among  other  things, 
mention  is  made  of  your  desire  to  know  why 
we  have  admitted  to  our  friendship  your 
enemy,  our  cousin,  the  King  Don  Pedro, 
and  upon  what  pretext  we  are  carrying  ou 
a  war  against  you,  and  have  entered  Caa- 
tile  with  a  large  army.  In  answer  to  this, 
we  inform  you,  that  it  is  to  miuntain 
justice  and  in  support  of  reason,  as  it  be- 
hoveth  all  kings  to  do,  and  also  to  preserve 
the  linn  alliances  made  by  our  Lord  the 
King  of  England  with  the  King  Don  Pedro 
in  former  times.  But  as  you  are  much  re- 
nowDc<l  amon^  all  good  knights,  we  would 
wish,  if  it  were  ])ossiblc,  to  make  up  those 
differences  between  you  both,  and  we  would 
use  such  earnest  entreaties  with  our  cousin, 
the  King  Don  Pedro,  that  you  should  have 
a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Castile, 
but  you  must  give  up  all  pretensions  to  the 
crown  of  that  realm,  as  well  as  to  its  inhe- 
ritance. Consider  well  this  proposition ;  and 
know  further,  that  we  shall  enter  the  king- 
dom of  Castile  by  whatever  place  shall  be 
most  a^^roeable  to  us. — Written  at  Logrono, 
the  30th  day  of  March,  1367." 

The  leaders  did  not  confine  their 
exertions  to  letter-writing.  The  op- 
posing armies  met  at.  Najara,  and  for- 
tune favoured  Don  Pedro,  who  found 
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himself  onoe  more  Kin^  of  Castile. 
Pedro  did  not  requite  the  services  of 
his  English  allies  as  he  had  promised ; 
they  were  not  even  reimbursed  the  out- 
lay they  had  expended  on  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, and  returned,  much  dis- 
satisfied, to  Aquitaine. 

Meantime  Henry  of  Trastamare  was 
not  inactive.  He  re- assembled  his 
forces,  and  defeated  Pedro  at  Mon- 
tieL  The  King  took  refuge  within 
the  castle,  which  still  held  out;  nor 
did  he  leave  it  until  impelled  by 
hunger,  his  small  garrison  having  been 
reduced  to  extremity  by  the  close  block- 
ade. Then,  accompanied  only  by 
twelve  trusty  followers,  he  sallied  forth, 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  hoping  to 
make  his  way  unobserved  through  the 
beleaguering  host.  A  tradition  has 
survived,  which  informs  us  that  the 
Eong's  spirits  were  greatly  damped  by 
observing,  as  he  lefl  the  castle,  a  motto, 
carved  in  stone,  over  the  portal,  **  This 
is  the  Tower  of  La  Estrella.**  Where 
this  tower  of  Xa  Estrella  was  situated, 
Pedro,  actuated  by  superstitious  ter- 
rors,  had  long  endeavoured  to  discover, 
for  an  astrologer  had  foretold  to  him 
that  from  the  tower  of  La  Estrella  he 
should  go  forth  to  die. 

The  prediction  was  verified  at  last. 
Pedro  was  made  prisoner  in  the  act  of 
escaping,  and  was  stabbed  to  the  heart 
by  his  rival,  who  ascended  the  throne 
made  vacant  by  a  brother's  death.  We 
shall  close  our  brief  gleanings  from 
Spanish  history  with  the  account  which 
Iroissart  gives  of  the  capture  of  the 
hapless  Sovereign  of  Castile : — 

**  At  midnight,  .  .  Don  Pedro 
set  out  It  was  very  dark.  At  this  hour 
the  Bdgue  de  Yillainos  had  the  command  of 
the  watch,  with  upwards  of  three  hundred 
men.  Don  Pedro  bad  quitted  the  castle  with 
hia  companions,  and  was  descending  by  an 
upper  path,  but  so  quietly  that  it  did  not 
appear  as  if  any  one  was  moving.  However 
the  B^gne  de  Yillaines,  who  had  many  sus- 
pidoiis,  and  was  afiiud  of  losing  the  object 
of  his  watch,  imagined  he  heard  the  sound 
of  horses'  feet  upon  the  causeway ;  he  there- 
fore said  to  those  near  him,  *  Gentlemen, 
keqp  quiet,  make  no  movement,  for  I  hear 
the  steps  of  some  people.  We  must  know 
who  they  are,  and  what  th^  seek  at  such 
an  hour.  I  suspect  they  are  victuallers  who 
are  bringing  provision  to  the  castle,  for  I 
know  it  is  in  this  respect  very  scantily  pro- 
vided.* The  B^gue  then  advanced,  his  dag- 
ger on  his  wrist,  towards  a  man  who  was 
close  to  Don  Pedro,  and  demanded,  *  Who 
art  thou  ?    Speak,  or  thou  art  a  dead  man.' 
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The  man  to  whom  the  B^gue  had  spoken 
was  an  Englishman,  and  refused  to  answer ; 
he  bent  himself  over  his  saddle,  and  dashed 
forwards.  The  B^gue  suffered  him  to  pass ; 
when  addressing  himself  to  Don  Pedro,  and 
examining  him  earnestly,  he  fancied  it  was 
the  King,  notwithstanchng  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  from  his  likeness  to  King  Henry, 
his  brother,  for  they  very  much  resembled 
each  other.  He  demanded  from  him,  on 
placing  his  dagger  on  his  breast,  *  And  you, 
who  are  you  ?  Name  yourself  and  surren- 
der this  moment,  or  you  are  a  dead  man.* 
In  thus  saying,  he  caught  hold  of  the  bridle 
of  his  horse,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to 
escape  as  the  former  had  done. 

"  King  Don  Pedro,  who  saw  a  large  body 
of  men  at  arms  before  him,  and  found  that 
he  could  not  by  any  means  escape,  said  to 
the  B^gue  de  Yillaines,  whom  he  recognized : 
*  B^gue,  B^gue,  I  am  Don  Pedro,  King  of 
Castile,  to  whom  much  wrong  has  been  im- 
puted, through  evil  counsellors.  I  surrender 
myself  .  .  and  beseech  thee,  in  the  name 
of  thy  gentility,  that  thou  put  me  in  a  place 
of  safety.  I  will  pay  for  my  ransom  what- 
ever sum  thou  shalt  please  to  ask ;  for,  thank 
God,  I  have  yet  a  sufficiency  to  do  that ;  but 
thou  must  prevent  my  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bastard.' " — Chronicles  of  Sir 
John  Froissartj  vol.  L  p.  888. 

The  B^gue  de  Yillaines  was^  unhap- 
pily, powerless  to  fulfil  Pedro's  last  re- 
quest. Henry  of  Trastamare  entered 
ine  tent  where  the  King  lay ;  and  the 
brokers,  with  the  fury  of  wild  beasts, 
joined  in  a  death  struggle,  which  proved 
fatal  to  Uie  rightful  neir  of  Castile. 
•*  Thus  died  Don  Pedro  who  had  for- 
merly reigned  in  great  prosperity. 
Those  who  had  slain  nim  leu  him  three 
days  unburied,  which  was  a  nity,  for 
the  sake  of  humanity,  and  the  Spa- 
niards made  their  jokes  upon  him." 

Pedro's  character  has  been  variously 
represented  by  historians.  Some  de- 
pict him  as  a  monster,  guilty  of  the 
most  appalling  crimes ;  others,  as  an 
enlightened  and  philosophic  prince, 
solicitous  for  the  well-being  of  his 
meanest  subject.  It  is  not  easy  to  re- 
concile these  conflicting  opinions.  We 
should  remember,  however,  that  the 
writers  who  have  chronicled  his  actions 
flourished  under  the  shadow  of  that 
House  of  Trastamare  which  supplanted 
him  on  the  throne ;  and,  also,  that  his 
inquiring  and  speculative  mind,  and 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  Jews  and 
Moors  of  Spain,  made  him  an  object 
of  dislike  to  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties. Above  all,  the  evil  passions  of  his 
nature  were  early  devebped  by  his 
weak  and  jealous  mother.    Maria  of 
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Fortngal  sowed  the  seeds  of  suspicion, 
distrust,  and  cruelty  in  the  breast  of 
her  son.  He  reaped  a  powerful  host 
of  enemies,  whose  designs  against  him 
were  made  successful  by  the  aversion 
or  indiff'erence  of  his  subjects  for  the 
cause  of  their  unloved  though  rightful 
monarch. 

Before  we  close  the  instructive  vo- 
lumcs]of  the  Senora  George,  we  shall  fol- 
low her  in  a  digression  which  she  makes 
to  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  by  recounting 
the  fate  of  Costanza  flannel,  the  in- 
tended bride  of  Alfonso  of  Castile, 
whom  he  rejected  for  Maria  de  Portu- 
gal. We  have  already  mentioned  that 
the  slighted  maid  was  wooed  by  Pedro, 
Crown  Prince  of  Portugal ;  but  the 
union  was  one  of  state  policy,  not  of 
affection  ;  and  Costanza,  wounded  by 
the  indifference  and  infidelity  of  her 
husband,  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Inez  de  Castro  was  the  object  of 
Pedro's  tenderest  regards.     As  soon 
as  his  hand  was  free  ho  privately  mar- 
ried her,  but  carefuUv  concealed  the 
fact  from  his  father,  l^ing  Alfonso  of 
Portugal.     Years  elapsed,  and  Pedro, 
urged  m  vain  to  form  a  second  suitable 
matrimonial  alliance,  persisted  in  dc- 
clining  the  hands  of  princesses  proposed 
for   his   acceptance.      Alfonso's    sus- 
picions were  aroused,  and  he  determin- 
ed to  separate  his  son  from  his  mistress, 
as  he  deemed  Inez  de  Castro  to  be. 
His  ruthless  resolve  was  barbarously 
executed.     He  took  advantage  of  the 
prince's  absence  on  a  hunting  expedi- 
tion, and  repaired  to  the  abode  of  the 
doomed  ladv.     Alfonso  found  her  at 
her  beautiful  villa  on  the  Mondego, 
surrounded  by  her  children.     Appre- 
hensive of  evil,   she    deprecated    his 
anger,  and  her  trembling  little  ones 
clung  to  the  king's  knees  entreating  for 
mercy.      Moved    by    their  infantine 
beauty,  Alfonso  half  relented  fix)m  his 
cruel  purpose.     His  counsellors,  how- 
ever, urged  the  accomplishment  of  the 
deed  of  blood,  as  a  necessary  piece  of 
fltite  policy.     The  beautiful  Inez  knelt 
in    vain — she   was   barbarously   mur- 
dered ;  and  her  blood  dyed  the  pure 
waters  of  the  Mondego,  **  cold  and 
clear."    Miss  Pardee,  m  a  note,  de- 
8cril)es  the  scene  of  this  horrid  tra- 
gedy :— 

"  At  the  moment  of  their  arrival  she  was 
wal«l  with  her  chililren  on  the  mar;xiii  of  a 
fountain,  fed  by  a  spring  in  Iho  nnk  which 
ovcriiung  the  grounds,  nnd  tmdcr  the  nhade 


of  two  lofty  oedar  trees.  As  their  errmd 
was  announced  to  her,  she  eagerly  sprang 
up  to  demand  their  tidings,  when  she  wm 
instantly  struck  down  by  the  assas8in8,wholeft 
her  with  her  head  lying  across  the  marbleborder 
of  the  liasin,  where  she  was  discovered  by  ber 
attendants,  with  her  long  hair  floating  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  was  dyed 
with  her  blood.  Until  the  late  revolution, 
this  spot,  rendered  historical  by  the  &tal 
tragedy  of  which  it  had  been  the  theatre,  re- 
mained precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  at 
the  period  of  her  murder ;  the  piety  of  her 
life,  the  gentle  urbanity  of  her  bearing,  and 
her  exhanstless  charity,  having  so  deejdy 
endeared  her  to  all  ranks,  that  any  change 
effected  in  the  place  would  have  been  oon* 
sidered  a  sacrilege,'' 

Pedro,  animated  by  a  just  and  nato- 
ral  indication  against  the  murderen 
of  his  wife,  vowed  an  undying  veiu 
geance.  He  waged  war  on  his  father* 
but  Alfonso's  death  speedily  followed 
that  of  his  victim,  havmg  been  accele- 
rated by  remorse.  The  tortures  which 
Pedro,  thus  become  king,  inflicted  on 
the  murderers  of  Inez,  were  fiend-like 
in  their  imaginative  cruelty.  The 
corse  of  the  beloved  one  was  exhumed, 
clad  in  royal  attire,  and  crowned  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Coimbra,  thenre-inter- 
red  with  great  pomp  in  the  monastery 
of  Alcoba^a. 

Pedro  directed,  on  his  death  bed, 
that  his  body  should  rest  by  the  side 
of  his  adored  Inez.  For  nearly  five 
centuries  they  lay,  unmolested,  in  the 
peaceful  slumbers  of  the  grave.  Their 
mortal  remains,  after  this  long  inter- 
val, were  disinterred;  and  the  body  of 
Inez  preserving,  it  is  alleged,  the  same 
miraculous  exemption  from  decay  that 
had  been  remarked  on  its  first  exhu- 
mation, was  once  again  exposed  to  the 
gaze  of  intruders  on  the  tomb : 

"  Tho  two  magnificent  sarcophagi,  con- 
taining: tho  IxKlies  of  Inez  and  her  roynl  con- 
sort, occupied  a  small  cliaiK-l,  enclosed  by  a 
screen  of  richly  ^Tou^ht  and  ^Ided  iron,  in 
th*i  right  aisle  of  the  splenclid  chapol.  Tlie 
gates  were  forced  by  the  Frpnch  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  the  tombs  rilled ;  dur- 
ing which  sacrileRcous  process  tho  illustrioos 
dead  were  torn  from  their  resting-place  and 
flmip:  uiMm  the  pavement.  ThriH)  of  the 
comnnmity  (of  whom  tho  prior  was  one), 
inst<»ad  (»f  flyinpr,  had  conceale<l  themselves 
within  tho  sacred  o(lifi<'o,  aii<l  were  enabled 
to  witness,  from  the  pLve  of  their  n*treat, 
the  t)nital  violence  of  the  in\iulcrs.  On  my 
visit  to  Alcolw^Ji,  in  1827,  1  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  prior,  whose  commimity 
hsd  once  m«»rf  ralLic<l  about  him,  and  who 
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solemnly  assured  me  that  although  the  body 
of  the  prince  had  entirely  perished,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  mere  skeleton  clad  in  its  royal 
robes,  that  of  Inez   remained  perfect ;  her 
beautiful  face  entirely  unchanged,  and  her 
magnificent  hair,  of  a  light,  lastrous  auburn, 
which  had  been  the  marvel  of  the  whole 
nation  during  her  life,  so  enriched  in  length 
and  volume,  that  it  covered  her  whole  figure, 
even  to  her  feet,  and  excited  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  very  spoilers  who  tore  away 
the  rich  jewels  by  which  her  death-garments 
were  clatped." — (^Editor^s  note — ^^  Queetu  of 
Spain,''  voL  i.  p.  243.) 

The  storjr  of  Inez  de  Castro  has 
been  charmingly  narrated  by  Camoens, 
in  his  great  national  poem  of  the 
Losiad.  The  romantic  incident  of 
the  homage  rendered  to  her  after  death, 
forms  the  theme  of  one  of  Mrs.  He- 
mans*s  spirited  ballads.  With  her 
touching  representation  of  the  scene, 
and  of  the  feelings  of  the  principal 
living  actor  in  it,  we  shall  conclude  our 
brief  notice  of  the  beautiful  and  un- 
fortunate Inez  :— 

''It  was  a  strange  and  fearful  sight, 
The  crown  upon  that  head. 
The  glorious  robes  and  the  blaze  of  light, 
All  gathered  round  the  dead  I 

'*  And  beside  her  stood  m  silence 
One  with  a  brow  as  pale, 
And  white  lips  rigidly  compressed, 
Lest  the  strong  heart  should  faiL 
King  Pedro  with  a  jealous  eye 
Watching  the  homage  done, 
By  the  limd's  flower  and  chivalry. 
To  her — his  martyr'done." 


''  Tliere  is  music  on  the  midnight — 
A  requiem  sad  and  slow, 
Aa  the  mourners  through  the  sounding 
aisle 


In  dark  procession  go. 

And  the  ring  of  state  and  the  starry  crown, 

And  all  the  rich  array, 

Are  borne  to  the  house  of  silence  down, 

With  her  that  queen  of  clay. 

"  And  tearlessly  and  fiercely 
King  Pedro  led  the  train ; 
But  his  face  was  wrapt  in  his  folding  robo 
When  they  lowered  the  dust  again. 
Tis  hush'd  at  last,  the  tomb  above — 
Hjnnns  die,  and  steps  depart ; 
Who  caUed  thee  strong  as  death,  O  love  ? 
Mightier  thou  wast  and  art !'' 

How  different  a  picture  do  the  times 
of  these  princesses  present  from  that 
which  surrounds  the  writer,  living  un- 
der the  peaceful  sway  of  Victoria  I 
Violence  and  vice,  war,  pillage,  and 
insecurity,  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  one  period; — peace,  virtue,  and 
contentment  of  the  other.  One  of 
these  petty  states  whose  jars  and  ani- 
mosities have  made  the  uves  of  thou- 
sands unhappy,  and  the  labour  of  thou- 
sands unproductive,  would  not  in  wealth 
and  intelligence  equal  one  of  the  coun- 
ties which  now  owns  the  gracious  sove- 
reignty of  our  Queen.  The  spectacle 
of  a  power  so  vast  conducted  with  so 
much  gentleness,  and  of  a  position  so 
splendid  filled  with  so  much  humility 
and  virtue,  is  one  on  which  the  writers 
of  afler  ages  will  long  love  to  look  back 
as  the  most  delightful  of  historical  con- 
trasts ;  and  we  cannot  take  leave,  even 
for  a  season,  of  the  troublesome  times 
of  these  princesses  of  bygone  days, 
without  congratulating  ourselves  and 
our  readers  that  we  live  in  the  age  and 
under  the  government  of  the  greatest 
and  best  Queen  who  has  ever  reigned 
over  a  grateful  nation. 
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THE  LILT  AND   THE  BEE. — MOBAL  OF  THE  CBT8TAL  PALACE.* 


The  Crystal  Palace  I  Day  after  day, 
now  for  above  a  year,  the  name  has  ap- 
peared in  every  newspaper,  has  been 
uttering  by  almost  every  tongue.  First 
came  the  marvel  of  its  erection.  A  few 
months — less  than  is  ordinarily  assigned 
to  the  construction  of  a  labourer's  cot- 
tage— were  allotted  to  the  arising  of  a 
fabric  that  should  enclose  the  aggre- 
gated marvels  of  the  industry  and  the 
skill  of  six  thousand  years,  and  of  a 
thousand  races,  that  should  receive  the 
peoples  of  the  world  within  it.  There 
were  sneers,  and  scoffs,  and  inuendoes 
of  some;  prophecies  of  failure  in  a 
hundred  ways  ;  forecastings  of  non- 
completion,  forecastings  of  swift  disso- 
lution and  crashing  rum ;  forecastings 
that  looked,  perhaps,  deeper  into  the 
true  efTccts  of  things,  and  further  into 
the  ultimate  results  of  them,  that  au- 
gured possibilities  of  national  humilia- 
tion, from  this  gallant  show  of  national 
progress  and  power.  Day  by  day,  amid 
all  these,  and  despite  them  all,  the 
erection  went  on  ;  the  fabric,  itself  a 
more  wonderful  monument  of  the  en- 
terprise and  skill  of  man  than  an^  one 
it  was  destined  to  receive  withm  it, 
**  rose  like  an  exhalation"  of  combined 
beauty  and  power.  Light  and  graceful 
as  a  fairy  palace,  firm  and  self-sustain- 
ing for  its  destined  purposes  as  an 
Egyptian  pyramid,  it  soared  towards 
its  completion. 

At  last,  and  by  the  appointed  day, 
the  wonderful  structure  was  finished. 
From  the  north  and  south,  the  east 
and  west,  there  streamed  into  it  the 
art  and  the  industry  of  all  nations. 
The  powers  and  aptitudes  of  every 
nation  were  represented  in  it ;  the 
developments  of  every  era  since  the 
flood  were  typified  in  it.  The  rude 
handiwork  of  tne  Esquimaux  was  there^ 
with  majestic,  and  polished,  and  com- 
plex machines,  endowed  with  all  but 
numan  faculties.  Kudo  carved  masses 
of  stone  were  there,  speaking  of  bar- 
baric times,  and  simple  minds,  and 
skilless  hands;  and  there  weixs  <' plead* 


in^"  statues  and  glorious  sculptarofl* 
all  but  worthy  of  the  lofliest  era  of 
Grecian  art,  and  imbued  with  more 
tender  sentiment  or  more  solemn  elo- 
quence than  Grecian  art  could  ever 
attain. 

With  solemn  ceremonial  was  open- 
ed this  stately  show:  with  solemn 
prayer,  with  deliberate  invocation  on 
it  of  His  blessing  who  alone  can  bless* 
and  with  deliberate  ascription  of  all 
the  glory  thereof  to  Him  whose  is 
the  earth  and  all  the  fulness  thereof. 
The  Crystal  Palace  already  was  the 
exhibition  of  the  world's  mdustry.— 
the  industry  not  of  the  worid  of 
present,  but  of  the  world  of  the 
past  and  present  in  one  —  the  in- 
dustry not  of  the  few  great  na- 
tions alone  whose  names  are  as 
household  words — but  of  tribes  whose 
very  existence  was  known  but  to  a 
few,  and  whose  names,  even  with  their 
achieved  productions  thus  before  iis> 
pass  from  our  remembrance  at  once. 
It  was  now  to  become  the  gathering 
place,  not  of  the  world's  industry  alonot 
but,  by  abundant  and  multiform  repre- 
sentation, of  the  world  itself.  Europe 
and  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  Arctic 
Island  and  Tropic  Zone,  civilisation 
and  savageism,  Christian  and  Parsee^ 
Mahommetan  and  Jew — all  met  there. 
The  highest  intellectual  culture,  the 
humblest  and  most  undeveloped  ca* 
pacit^  existent  upon  earth,  may  have 
[)een  in  contact  there.  The  achiever 
of  the  Britannia  bridge,  or  the  deviser 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  ma^  have 
often  there  stood  side  by  side  with  one 
who  still— 

"  Thonght  the  tllTcr  moon, 
That  nightly  o'er  him  led  her  Tlrgln  hoet, 
No  hroMler  thui  hU  fkthor**  ihidd." 

From-every  land,  from  every  comer 
of  our  own  land,  the  crowd  streamed 
continuously  on  toward  this  centre  of 
attraction  to  the  world.  Day  after 
day  we  heard  of  numbtTS  still  increas- 
ing ;    of  twenty,  forty,  sixty,  seventy* 
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a  hundred  thousand;  till  the  intelli- 
gence  became  as  a  truism,  and  the  re- 
cord in  the  daily  press  hardly  attracted  a 
passing  glance.  What  were  the  thoughts, 
what  the  emotions,  that  occupied  the 
minds  and  swelled  the  hearts  of  these 
daily  gathering  multitudes  ?  what  the 
influences  this  proud  display  wrought 
in  each  and  all  of  them  ?  An  arch- 
angeU  with  all  minds  and  hearts  so 
open  before  him,  as  we  know  them  to 
be  open  to  One  alone,  might  possibly 
chronicle  that  varied  showing  of  hu- 
man thought  and  affection,  aspiration 
and  emotion ;  but  hardly  any  inferior 
finger.  Yet,  so  far  as  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  so  far  as  the  allotted 
records  of  this  world's  show,  could  be 
taken  as  the  exponent  of  these  multi- 
tndinous  thoughts,  a  wearying  same- 
ness, an  almost  saddening  monotony, 
pervaded  them  all.  In  paeans  of  tri- 
umph over  the  great  achievement,  ex- 
clamations of  wonder  at  the  gorgeous 
result,  labourings  of  language  to  de- 
fcribe  it,  acclamations  over  the  assem- 
bled marvels  of  human  enterprise,  the 
accomplishments  of  human  mdustry, 
the  triumphs  of  human  wisdom,  the 
beauties  and  the  majesties  ofhuman  art; 
diese  somewhat,  though  even  this  not 
much,  varied  as  to  form  or  power  of 
expression,  constituted  almost  the  en- 
tire utterance  thus  recorded  of  all 
this  mass  ofhuman  thought  and  emo- 
tion. 

It  thus  truly  represented  all  that 
passed  through  all  these  minds  and 
uearts  ?  Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
civilized  and  savage,  cultured  and  ig- 
norant, thoughtful  and  thoughtless,  was 
there  not  seen  of  Him  who  seeth  in  se- 
cret, in  one  out  of  all  these,  aught  of 
other,  deeper,  higher  emotion  than  this 
of  exultation  in  the  genius,  the  enter- 
prise, the  achievements  of  man  ?  Among 
all  these  thousands  upon  thousands,  was 
there  not  found  one  to  recal  to  remem- 
brance that  opening  solemnity,  and  all 
that  it  designed  and  professed  to  ex- 
press, not  one  to  recall  that  opening 
prayer,  that  solemn  consecration  of  afi 
to  the  one  God  of  all  power  and  wis- 
dom, whose  ''inspiration  giveth  man 
understanding ;"  that  solemn,  delibe- 
rate ascription  of  all  the  glory  of  all 
this  glorious  show  to  him  alone  ?  Did 
there  awaken  in  no  heart,  the  more 
deeply  because  of  the  lustres  and  splen- 
dours and  greatnesses  of  these  achieved 
results,  the  realisation  that,  except  that 
"  in  EOun  we  live  and  move  and  have 


our  being,**  the  rudest  specimen  of 
handicraft  presented  there  had  been  as 
impossible  to  us  as  the  calling  suns  into 
being  with  a  word  ?  And  did  there 
**  enter  into  the  ear  of  the  Lord  God 
of  Sabaoth,"  from  amid  the  complex, 
ceaseless,  mysterious  hum  of  that  vast 
assemblage,  no  whisper  escaping  from 
all  the  overcharged  excitement  of  the 
heart,  '<not  unto  us.  Lord,  not  un- 
to us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  all  the 
glory"  ? 

We  believe,  we  are  sure,  there  have 
been  such  deeper  awakings,  such  nobler 
emotions,  such  purer  and  higher  out- 
breathings.  We  believe  there  have 
been  those  wandering  through  these 
long  arcades  of  splendour,  rejoicing  to 
the  uttermost  in  all  that  they  presented 
and  represented  of  the  capabilities  and 
the  achievements  of  man ;  rejoicing  too 
to  claim  kindred  with  all  the  ages,  all 
the  nations,  there  present  through  their 
marvels  of  invention  or  adaptation ; 
but  amid  all  this  appreciation  of  human 
accomplishment,  finding  time  for  one 
reverent  thought  of  Him,  one  adoring 
ascription  to  Him,  without  whom  and 
whose  presence  with  man  nothing  of  all 
this  ever  could  have  been.  We  be- 
lieve there  have  been  hearts  uplifted 
from  all  that  unresting  murmur  of 
activity  and  life  toward  the  in- 
effable serene  of  His  eternity  |  going 
forth  from  amid  all  that  lustre  of  hu- 
man manifestation  to  consider  Him 
**who  only  doeth  wondrous  things," 
and  breathing  their  humble  thanks 
to  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all, 
that  He  had  endowed  man  with 
capacity  and  faculty  for  achievements 
so  varied  and  so  wondrous. 

Was  there  to  be  no  permanent  re- 
cord of  these  higher  emotions  ?  Pencil 
and  pallet,  daguerreotype  and  calotype, 
have  long  been  labouring  to  fix  the 
forms  and  the  outward  presence  of  that 
world's  wonder.  Newspaper  and  ma- 
gazine have  done  what  they  could  to 
chronicle  the  feeling  of  exultation  that 
man,  even  that  same  man  who  is  but 
of  yesterday,  should  have  done  all  this. 
Were  the  thoughts,  the  emotions,  the 
aspirations  that  awoke  toward  Him  of 
whose  wisdom  and  might  man,  at  his 
best  estate,  is  but  the  feeble  instrument, 
to  be  left  with  no  other  record  than 
in  that  "  book  of  His  remembrance," 
where  all  such  feelings  are  written  be- 
fore Him  for  ever  ?  Such  feelings,  in- 
deed, need,  and  in  the  ordinary  case 
tend  to  seek,  no  other  record  than  that 
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one  which  is  written  there ;  but  for  all 
men  there  is  u  power  in  the  fitting  ex- 
])ression  of  ull  deepest  and  highest  emo- 
tion  to  develope  it  into  stronger  vitality 
and  more  defined  explicitness  within 
the  heart  itself;  and  it  may  be  well 
conceived  that  there  are  multitudes  in 
whom  abode  the  capabihty  of  such  emo- 
tion, latent  and  unawakened,  to  whom 
the  existence  of  such  expression  by 
another  had  been  as  an  instant   and 
strong  awaking.      For  these  it  was 
most  needful  that  expression  should  be 
given.     Not  amid  the  first  excitement, 
the  tumultuous  acclamation,  the  gene- 
ral exhilaration  that  swelled   around 
this  concentration  of  human  genius  and 
industry,  had  it  been  meet  that  tho 
voice  should  have  spoken  which  strove 
to  give  utterance  to  these  higher  emo- 
tions.    In  all  likelihood  it  had  been 
then    comparatively    unheard.      But 
now  that  these  excitements  in  some 
degree   are    stilled,    now    that   this 
wonder  is  at  a  close,   and  that  the 
crowds  who,  week  after  week,  have 
thronged  to  its  attraction,  are  with- 
dniwn  again  into  the  quiet  of  their  ac- 
customed life — now  that  the  merely 
sensuous  and  intellectual  impressions  its 
marvels  may  have  aroused  remain  ra- 
ther as  memories  than  as  present  actu- 
alities, and  that  opportunity  is  given  to 
consider  what  oi  higher  teaching  than 
of  mere  human  power,  of  mere  abiding 
impression  than  of  the  mere  pleased  eye 
or  astonished  mind,  exists  for  us  in  this 
accumulation  of  these  treasures  of  in- 
dustry  and  art ;  now  is  tho  appropriate 
time  that  some  voice  should  be  heard 
speaking  of  yet  higher  realities  than  all 
human  grandeurs,  of  more  solemn  and 
sacred  thoughts  than  of  the  utmost 
power  and  wisdom  of  man ;  recalling 
that  first  dedication  of  all  to  that  God 
whose  is  "  tho  kingdom,  the  power,  and 
the  glory,"  and  showing  to  us  that,  if 
we  would  not  have  that  noble  ceremo- 
nial a  mere  idle  form,  our  thoughts 
must  arise  humbly,  reverently,  trust- 
fully, to  Him  "  that  sitteth  upon  the 
circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  as    grasshoppers    iKjforo 
Him ;"  and  we  must,  even  from  all  con- 
templations of  human  greatness,  1x3  won 
the  more  adoringly  to  consider  Him  of 
whose  eternal  substance  all  greatness  is 
but  the  feeble  shadow. 

Such  we  have  felt  to  be  the  great  ge- 
neral puqx)se  of  Mr.  Warren's  work : 
and  it  seems  to  us  a  purpose  in  itself  so 
noble  and  so  just,  so  worthy  of  any  ge- 


nius and  any  power,  that  for  Jthe  nice 
of  it  we  would  fenrlosfily  claim  forgiye- 
ness  for  a  degree  of  failure  that,  inth 
any  j)urpose  less  lofty,  would  be  alto- 
gether unpardonable.    But  failed  lie 
assuredly  has    not.     That  his  work 
will  encounter  no  objectors,  we  do 
not  conceive.    To  that  class — a  large 
one  in  the  best  ages  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  we  fear  not  only  a  large  but 
an  increasing  one  in  our  own  age— whose 
constant  aim  is  to  put  God  as  far  as 
jMJssible  from  His  own  universe,  it  will 
be  especially  and  uttcrl^r  distasteful. 
Whatever  the  special  guise  which  in- 
fidelitv  may  assume :  whether  it  clothe 
itself  m  the  garb  of  explicit  rejection 
of  that "  more  sure  word"  of  revelation^ 
without  which  all  revelation  of  Him  in 
Nature  were  worthless  to  us ;  in  that  of 
absolute  denial  of  Him  as  aught  else 
than  a  convenient  name  for  the  All  of 
visible  and  sentient  things ;  in  that  of 
that  practical  deification  of  material  in- 
terests which  the  wonderful  mechanical 
inventive  genius  of  our  era  and  country 
so  tends  to  foster ;  or  in  yet  more  insi- 
dious and  dang(»rous  forms — toinfidelit]r 
in  everj'  shape  and  guise,  the  **Lily  and 
the  Bee  "  will  be  a  mark  for  fierce  abuse 
or  affected  contempt.  To  other  classes* 
also,  less  avowe<liy  or  conspicuouslT 
without  faith  and  without  God,  this 
**  Apologue  of  the  Crystal  Palace"  will 
seem  as  an  idle  tale,  the  folly  of  its 
conception  only  equalled  by  the  fan- 
tastic form  of  its  execution.    To  that 
grovelling  utilitarianism,  whose  higb* 
est    conception    of  use   never    soars 
above  that  life  whose  description  is, 
*'let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die,"  the  assertion,  explicit  or  im. 
plicit,  on  its  every  pace,  of  a  use  where- 
unto  all  things  arc  reterable  which  tran- 
scends the  narrow  limits  of  earth  and 
the  brief  endurance  of  time,  will  make 
it  seem  as  the  baseless  fancy  of  a  dis- 
ordered mind  and  morbid  heart.     To 
that  sordid  and  rampant  radicalism  for 
which  Royalty  is  at  the  utmost  but  the 
head  policeman  of  the  state,  the  tone  of 
chivalric,  and  more  than  chivalric — of 
Christian  loyalty  which  pervades  it  all, 
will  make  it  a  dire  and  utter  oflfonoe. 
And  finally,  the  maintainers  of  that  p- 
gantic  superstition,  now  striving  with 
almost  more  than  devilish  craft  and 
energy  to  resume  its  old  prc<lominanoe 
in  our  land,  will  owe  tnat  work  no 
thanks  which,  in  briefer  space  almost 
than  we  take  to  tell  it,  ueals  fuller, 
truer,  sterner  justice  to  its  **  mystery 
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of  iniquity/'  than  does  the  most  la< 
boured  volume  we  can  name. 

We  do  not  suppose,  however,  that 
the  silence  or  the  disesteem,  the  abuse 
or  the  would-be  contempt  of  such 
classes  as  these  will  greatly  weigh  with 
Mr., Warren.  We  are  very  much  mis- 
taken in  him,  if  the  ffenume  appreci- 
ation  of  one  thoughtful  heart— the 
awaking  of  one  of  his  countr3rmen  or 
his  brethren  to  higher  thoughts  and 
holier  emotions  in  connexion  with  this 
sight  of  wonder,  than  had  arisen  amid 
the  oppression  of  the  sensuous  and  in- 
tellectual excitement  of  its  actual 
presence  or  its  vivid  memory,  or  the 
giving  adequate  expression  for  such 
thoughts  and  feelings  to  one  heart,  in 
which  they  had  been  stru^^Ung  toward 
outgoing,  will  not  with  mm  outweigh 
immeasurably  all  such  depreciation  as 
that  we  have  indicated.  But  there  are 
others,  capable  of  truer  understanding 
and  fuller  sympathy  with  Mr.  Warren 
and  his  work  than  from  these  classes 
may  be  expected,  who  may  be  repelled 
by  a  first  and  superficial  regard  of  it- 
repelled  by  its  unexpected  form,  its 
apparent  disjointedness,  or  its  peculia- 
rities of  diction  and  expression.  Spe- 
cially for  the  sake  of  such  men,  we  will 
freely  admit  that  to  ourselves,  the  first 
hasty,  or  at  least  superficial  and  uncon- 
tinuous  glance  was  startling,  and  almost 
repellant;  that  it  was  only  after  careful, 
thoughtful,  continuous  perusal  of  it 
that  we  felt  Mr.  Warren  had  produced 
in  "  The  Lily  and  the  Bee,"  one 
of  the  noblest  prose-poems  of  Uie  day 
—noble  as  any  we  recal  in  purpose 
imd  aim,  and  in  achievement  worthy 
of  these  ;  and  that  all  subsequent  pe- 
rusal has  only  confirmed  us  in  the 
impression  thus  made.  We  simply 
ask  them  thus  to  peruse  it.  We  ask 
them  to  go  to  its  perusal  not  as  to 
that  of  a  work  intended  to  amuse  an 
idle  hour,  or  to  wile  away  the  tedium 
of  a  railway  journey,  but  as  to  that  of 
one  idming  and  endeavouring  humbly 
and  reverently  to  speak  of  Him  before 
whom  angels  '^ved  their  faces  with 
their  wings;"  from  this  noble  exhi- 
bition of  human  greatness  to  draw  sug- 
gestion for  the  contemplation  of  His 
only  greatness ;  and  from  the  special 
consideration  of  two  things,  which  are 
to  us  but  as  the  humblest  and  most  fa- 
miliar of  all  His  doings,  to  illustrate 
how  •*  in  the  things  wherein  men  do 
proudly,  Grod  is  above  them."  And  we 
fearlessly  appeal  to  their  own  innate 


sense  of  rightness  and  fitness,  whether 
the  work  which  aims  at  such  things  as 
these  does  not  deserve  attentive  and 
serious  perusal ;  and  whether,  dealing 
with  thoughts  and  emotions  so  high,  it 
might  not  have  been  h  priori  inferred 
that,  in  degree  as  it  achieved  its  aim, 
it  would  be  one  that  absolutely  requir* 
ed  such  perusal.  We  are  sure  tnat, 
read  with  only  so  much  preparedness 
of  mind  and  heart  as  this  measure  of 
seriousness  and  thoughtfulness  we  have 
indicated,  few  who  are  capable  at  all 
of  bringing  such  seriousness  to  bear 
upon  it,  will  rise  firom  this  little  work 
other  than,  in  some  respect  or  other, 
wiser  and  better  men. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  in- 
dicate the  general  purpose  and  ten- 
dency of  Mr.  Warren's  work.  It  is  a 
call  to  remember,  amid  all  our  exulta- 
tions over  the  majesty  of  human  power, 
the  mystery  of  human  intellect,  the 
adaptive  creativeness  of  human  genius, 
which  the  marvels  of  the  Crystal  Pa- 
lace exhibit,  Him,  the  one  living  and 
true  God  of  Nature  and  Revelation,  to 
whom  by  profession,  in  the  solemn 
opening  ceremonial,  the  glory  and  the 

frace  of  all  these  things  were  ascribed, 
t  is  a  protest  against  the  infidelity,  of 
whatever  guise  or  form,  speculative  or 
practical,  explicit  or  implicit,  which 
seeks  to  remove  Him  from  the  contact 
and  constant  presence  of  all  His  crea- 
tures, and  all  their  doings,  and  all  their 
sufierings,  as  against  £e  superstition 
which  would  interpose  between  His 
creatures  and  Him  some  human  pre- 
sence, some  created  medium.  It  is  a 
solemn  appeal  against  the  materialistic 
predominance  which  so  much  in  the 
character  of  the  era  tends  to  foster  and 
to  further ; — against  that  spirit  which, 
amid  the  majesty  of  man's  conquests 
over  the  physical  and  material,  tends 
to  forget  the  higher  warfare  to  which 
he  is  called,  and  the  spuitual  and  im- 
mortal interests  involved  in  that  war- 
fare ;  and  an  appeal  against  this  spirit, 
not  by  any  formal  demonstration  of 
its  sin  and  its  ruin,  but  by  the  far 
more  availing  and  penetrating  method 
of  the  ceaseless,  implicit  enunciation 
of  these  higher  interests,  these  nobler 
achievements,  as  underlying,  sustidning, 
giving  all  the  true  worth  and  dignity 
they  possess,  to  these  very  material 
achievements  themselves. 

The  machinery,  so  to  call  it,  by 
which  Mr.  Warren  works  out  his  end 
is,  as  it  meets  us  in  his  poem,  simple 
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enou gh.  He  sketches  in  quick  and  vivid 
outline  all  the  imposing  grandeur  of 
the  scene ;  leads  us  through  those  long 
and  lofty  arcades,  crowded  with  the  va- 
ried results  of  human  skill  and  achieve- 
ments of  human  faculty ;  exalts  to  the 
uttermost  the  majesty,  the  wonder,  the 
beauty  of  them  all ;  travels  from  land 
to  land,  among  race  afler  race,  in  their 
representations  there ;  dilates  on  the 
strange  and  matchless  contrasts  that 

E resent  themselves  on  every  side :  then 
e  leads  us  to  the  Bee ;  shows  us  it 
working  by  that  mysterious  and  infal- 
lible instinct  of  which  the  most  philo- 
sophic definition  our  present  knowledge 
can  attain  to  is,  that  it  is  God  working 
without  the  intervention  of  the  fallacies 
and  imperfections  of  human  reason,  or 
the  wayward  blindness  and  caprice  of 
human  will ;  and  shows  it  to  us  in 
virtue  of  that  instinct  achieving,  with 
steadfast  aim  and  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty,  results  more  wondrous  far 
than  the  most  wondrous  of  human 
achievements.  Again,  he  stands  in  spirit 
within  that  palace  of  wonders  when 
night  has  fallen  on  it,  and  the  ceaseless 
murmur  of  its  day-life  is  stilled — sees, 
and  feels,  and  knows,  arising,  flitting 
around  him,  hovering  by  him,  hurrying 
past  him,  the  ghosts  of  the  great  and 
memorable  names  of  the  world  of  the 
past:  father  and  mother  of  mankind, 
monarchs  and  conquerors,  sages  and 
philosophers,  seers  and  poets, — all  sore 
amazed  and  perplexed  that  the  world 
is  as  their  world  was  no  longer;  change 
everywhere  symbolised  and  shown 
forth  by  that  mysterious  scene  on  which 
they  find  themselves ;— change  in  em- 
pires, change  in  races,  change  in  sci- 
ence, change  in  art ;  change  beyond  all 
that  the  wudest  dream  of  an  elder  time 
could  conceive ;  change  hurr}dng  and 
hurtling  on  still  with  unresting  and  re- 
morseless pace ;  efiacing  all  landmarks 
they  knew,  sweeping  away  their  most 
cherished  theories,  undermining  their 
firmest  beliefs,  save  the  one  faith  in 
Him  who  changeth  not;  giving  new 
constitution  to  the  very  system  they  in- 
habited, turning  their  dreams  into  rea- 
lities, and  their  realities  into  dreams. 
Then  wo  look  with  him  upon  that 
flower— that  '*  Lily  of  the  field"— which 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  received 
consecration  from  the  look  and  the 
words  of  God's  incarnate  Son,  that 
has  enshrined  it  in  the  reverent  love  of 
every  Christian  heart  for  ever;  and 
behold  how  it  is  still  the  same  as  when 


Ho  said  of  it — '*  I  sa^r  unto  you  that 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not 
arrayed  like  one  of  these ;"  still  arrayed 
with  a  loveliness  and  a  grace  that  pake 
and  dims  man's  fairest  work  bedde  it ; 
and  see  in  its  unchanged  beauty  and 
fragrance,  year  after  year  renewed,  and 
in  all  lands  the  same,  the  present  sym- 
bol, the  ever-living  memorial  of  that 
Divine  love  which  was  before  all  worlds, 
and  shall  be  still  the  same  when  these 
heavens  have  shrivelled  up  like  a 
scroll. 

It  is  not  on  the  surface  that  aU  this 
could  be  exhibited  in  a  volume  of  two 
hundred  pages;  and  the  superficial 
reader  who  turns  to  *'  The  LHy  and 
the  Bee,"  expecting  to  find  in  it  such 
amusement  as  he  finds  in  the  Christmas 
tales  which  have  of  late  inundated  us, 
will  look  for  it  in  vain.  Much  is  told, 
told  with  fervid  eloquence,  with  ear- 
nest solemnity,  with  high  poetic  power* 
But,  as  with  every  work  of  genius, 
more  still  is  suggested  and  awakened 
within  the  reader's  own  mind  and 
heart ;  and  he  who  will  but  go  to  the 
stud)r  of  this  little  work  with  a  prepar- 
ed spirit,  will  find  that  not  one  readmg, 
nor  many  readings,  will  exhaust  its  own 
thought,  or  the  thoujghts,  the  feelings, 
the  emotions  it  will  awaken  within 
himself.  And  while  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  Mr. 
Warren's  work  may  be  thus  described, 
such  description  gives  no  adequate  con- 
ception of  the  much  more  of  special 
purpose  included  within  this  general 
one ;  of  the  exuberance  and  variety, 
the  vigour  and  fervour  of  illustration 
through  which  all  is  brought  out ;  or 
the  magnificent  readings  from  almost 
every  branch  of  science  that  are  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  the  whole. 

Let  it  not  1)e  supposed  by  any  of  our 
readers  that  Mr.  Warren  finds  it  ne- 
cessary, to  work  out  his  purpose  of  up- 
lifling  our  thoughts  from  all  the  great- 
ness of  man  and  of  his  achievement,  to 
the  calm  infinitude  of  the  Divine  ma- 
jesty and  the  unlabouring  operation  of 
the  Almighty  hand,  by  any  deprecia- 
tion of  what  man  has  done ;  finds  it 
necessary  to  abase  man  in  order  to  the 
exalting  Him  who  made  man  in  His 
own  image,  and  breathed  into  him 
from  Himself  the  living  soul.  Such 
might  have  been  the  natiu'al  resource 
of  a  less  clear-seeing  mind  or  a  more 
morbid  spirit ;  it  is  not  his.  Every 
page  of  nis  work  tells  us  that  few,  if 
any,  even  of  those  who  have  been 
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stirred  by  no  thought  save  of  human 
pride  and  self-exaltation,  have  trod 
those  walks  of  splendour  with  a  more 
fttU  and  deep  appreciation  of  all  their 
marvels;  that  fevf,  if  any,  have  within 
their  deepest  heart  done  truer  and 
f oiler  justice  to  all  the  splendour  of 
achievement  represented  there,  or  more 
intensely  realised  the  might  of  intellect, 
the  concentration  of  thought,  the  plas- 
tic energy  of  senius,  which  gave  birth 
to  these  counuess  inventions  of  indus- 
try and  creations  of  art.  He  has  felt 
and  known  to  the  full  what  every  right- 
minded  man  will  feel  with  him,  that 
after  all  that  humanity  has  achieved 
or  will  achieve,  after  all  manifestations 
of  thought  and  energy  his  doings  may 
present,  enough  remains,  and  will  to 
the  end  remam,  in  the  humblest,  most 
familiar,  most  unconsidered  mani- 
festation of  Him,  of  whose  great- 
ness there  is  no  searching  out  by  man 
or  angel,  to  show  forth  His  doings 
not  by  comparison  but  by  contrast 
with  man's  mightiest  doings ;  to  pro- 
claim Him  not  as  the  mere  adapter,  but 
as  in  all  thino^s  and  evermore  toe  Crea- 
tor,  and  to  exhibit  that  exhaustlessness 
of  His  infinitude  to  which  '*  there  is  no 
great  and  no  small."  Nay,  more ;  we 
question  whether  it  is  possible  truly 
and  fully  to  appreciate  all  that  hu- 
manity has  achieved  and  is  evermore 
achieving,  save  in  connexion  with  the 
living  and  abiding  impression  of  His 
majesty,  who  has  given  to  man,  and  is 
every  hour  and  every  moment  sustain- 
ing m  him,  all  faculty  of  invention,  all 
energy  of  accomplishment. 

Let  not  those,  then,  who  seek  to 
degrade  and  to  vilify  man  and  all 
his  doings,  in  the  arrogant  if  not 
the  impious  thought  of  thereby  ex- 
alting Him  who  has  given  man  the 
privilege  to  call  Him  Father,  turn  to 
Mr.  Warren's  book  in  the  hope  that 
any  food  for  this  morbid  folly  of  their's 
will  be  found  there.  It  may  be  that 
for  such,  if  any  such  there  be,  its  pages 
will  rather  anord  implied  rebuke  of 
this  morbid  spirit,  and  awaking  to  a 
less  clouded  vision  and  to  healthier 
feelings ;  that  they  will  learn  through  it 
to  regard  all  the  greatness  of  man,  all 
the  wonders  of  his  genius,  all  the  de- 
yisings  of  his  invention,  all  the  con- 
quests of  his  intellect,  as  to  be  even 
reverently  contemplated,  because  these 
all  are,  in  the  last  result  and  definition 
of  them,  but  as  rays  of  the  Divine 
glory,  dimmed  indeed  by  the  medium 


through  which  they  pass,  but  still  of 
God,  m  Him,  by  Him. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the 
form  in  which  Mr.  Warren  has  clothed 
the  work,  actuated  by  aim  so  lofty  as 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to  indi- 
cate. That  form  it  is  difficult  to 
describe.  He  has  called  **The  Lilpr 
and  the  Bee "  an  apologue,  but  it  is 
something  more  than  an  apologue  ;  it 
is  a  revene,  but  with  nothing  of  the 
unpractical  or  dreamlike  character  of 
a  reverie ;  a  rhapsody,  with  its  rapid- 
ity and  fervour,  but  without  its  discon- 
nectedness and  uncontinuity  of  flow ; 
a  prose-poem,  on  whose  wild  and  way- 
ward irregularities  of  rhythm,  as  they 
at  flrst  appear,  will  be  discerned,  as  the 
reader  enters  more  and  more  into  the 
spirit  of  the  work,  unvarying  purpose, 
uniform  self-command,  the  true  regu- 
larity of  relation  to  the  subject-matter 
of  the  lines.  Often  on  a  first  reading, 
always  on  a  superficial  reading,  what 
seem  violent  breaks  in  the  continuity 
and  abrupt  transitions  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  work  will  present  themselves ; 
but  deeper  penetration  of  its  meaning 
and  aim  will  more  and  more  discern 
the  under-links  that  bridge  over  all 
these,  and  show  how  all  the  variety  of 
sentiment  or  feeling,  thought  or  emo- 
tion, presented  in  it,  are  tending  on 
toward  the  one  last  result.  We  not 
only  feel  the  form  to  be  in  the  hiahest 
degree  suitable;  we  question  if  any 
other  that  could  have  been  select- 
ed would  have  eaually  availed  to  the 
end  in  view.  We  not  only  pardon 
the  apparent  irregularities,  the  inter- 
posing episodes,  the  hurrying  changes; 
we  come  more  and  more  to  discern 
purpose  in  them  all,  and  to  feel  them 
to  be  important  if  not  essential  ele- 
ments to  the  complete  impressiveness 
of  the  work. 

This  peculiar  character,  however, 
leaves  the  task  of  extraction  one  of 
special  difficulty,  and  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible by  extract  to  do  other  than  in- 
justice to  Mr.  Warren's  poem;  for  the 
finer  threads  of  the  connexion  must 
thus  be  lost,  and  all  the  appearances 
of  abruptness  and  violent  transition 
left  without  that  full  explanation  which 
is  instinctively  felt  and  reaUsed  in  the 
continuous  study  of  the  work.  And 
often,  too,  whatever  passa^s  might  be 
selected,  it  must  seem  as  if  they  bore 
no  decided  relation  to  the  general  aim 
and  tendency  we  have  indicated ;  as  if 
ikey  were  mere  fragmentary  sketches, 
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with  no  fbrther  purpose  than  that  which 
each  may  bear  upon  its  own  face.  The 
very  opening  passage  for  instance-* 
solemnly  simple  and  eloquent  as  in 
itself  it  is — the  three  gatherings,  one 
on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  to  defy  the 
God  of  heaven  and  earth ;  one  on  the 
plain  of  Dura,  to  do  homage  to  the 
solden  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
%e  king  had  set  up ;  and  one  within 
this  Crystal  Palace,  Uiis  wonder  of  our 
age  —  what  claim,  some  reader  may 
ask,  have  these  first  two  things  to 
mention  here?  what,  perhaps,  save 
the  loose  and  fanciful  analogy  that  in 
them,  as  in  this  last,  there  was  a  ga- 
thering of  manv  nations^  and  peoples, 
and  tongues  ?  Not  so ;  there  is  a  deep- 
er connexion  between  these  three; 
there  is  a  direct  and  high  relation  of 
each  of  them  to  the  general  aim  Mr. 
Warren  has  in  view.  That  gathering 
on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  that  muster  by 
the  Babylonish  monarch,  were  for  denial 
of  the  King  of  kin^  and  Lord  of  lords; 
this  is  for  the  deliberate  acknowledg- 
ment of  Him  as  not  the  Lord  of  heaven 
alone,  but  of  earth  and  all  the  fulness 
of  it,  of  man  and  all  his  powers  and  all 
their  achieved  results.  From  the  long- 
past  eras  of  these  first  assemblings, 
there  comes  down  to  us  a  voice  of  so- 
lemn warning,  that  this  one  be  not 
like  them  in  its  sin  and  its  punishment; 
that  the  acknowledgment  our  lips  have 
made  be  not  belied  by  our  hearts  being 
lifted  up  with  theirs  at  Shinar,  to 
deem  from  all  this  gorgeous  display  of 
human  greatness  that  there  is  power  in 
us  "  to  build  a  city  and  a  tower  whose 
top  shall  reach  to  heaven,"  or  seduced 
by  the  golden  sheen  of  that  Mammon 
who  has  his  image  and  temple  as  surely 
among  us  as  ever  on  the  plain  of  Dura, 
to  bow  down  and  worship  him  as  our 
God. 

We  believe  we  might  take  any  pas- 
sage  from  Mr.  Warren's  work,  and 
show  an  intimacy  of  connexion,  a  di- 
rectness  of  relation  to  the  general  aim, 
as  complete  as  this  we  have  endeavour, 
ed  to  point  out  in  this  opening  scene : 
and  we  are  sure  the  reader  will  have 
no  conception  of  the  high  artistic  skill 
with  which  the  whole  has  been  con- 
structed, unless  he  will  himselt*  attempt 
something  of  this  process.  But  we 
trust  enough  has  been  done  in  this 
isolated  example  to  induce  our  readers 
to  believe,  that  whatever  appearance 
of  abruptness,  disconnexion,  or  non- 
relation  to  Ibe  all-pervading  purpose 


our  extracts  may  present,  it  is  appear^ 
ance  only ;  and  tnat  closer  study  will 
reveal  to  them  how  there  is  not  only 
object  in  all,  but  object  specifically  rs« 
ferring  to  the  ultimate  design. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the 
noble  picture  of  the  third  of  theae 
great  gatherings — the  dedication  speiia 
m  the  Cr}'stiu  Palace;  for  in  it  is 
struck  the  great  keynote  of  the  starain  :^ 

"A  Christian  Queen,  on  whose  Empirt 
aotteth  not  the  sun ;  who  had  read  in  Holy 
Writ  of  the  plams  of  Shinar  and  of  Duimi 
went  forth  vrith  her  Consort  and  her  Ofii^ring, 
attended  by  her  princes,  her  nobles,  her 
statesmen,  her  warriors,  her  judges,  her 
philosophers,  amidst  a  mighty  multitude: 
not  to  inaugurate  an  idol,  not  to  Dedicate  an 
Image,  and  impiously  command  it  to  be 
worshipped ;  but,  in  the  hallowing  presence 
of  His  ministers  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
dishonoured,  to  bow  before  Him,  thk  Lord  op 
Heaven  AND  Earth,  who,  from  the  place  of 
His  habitation,  looketh  down  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  and  imderstandeth  all 
their  works ;  to  offer  humble  adoration  and 
thank8gi\'ing  for  His  merdes,  marvelloua  and 
numberless,  vuuchsafed  to  herself  and  to  His 
people  committed  to  her  charge ;  in  Whom 
she  ever  hath  affiance,  seeking  Ilia  honour 
and  glory :  to  cement,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  a 
universal  brotherhood,  and  promote  among 
all  nations  unit}',  peace,  and  concord ;  to  re- 
call great  nations  from  the  devastations  of 
war  to  the  delights  of  peace ;  to  exhibit  a 
mighty  8pectacle,equalled  but  by  its  ^)ectator8 ; 
humbling,  elevating,  expanding,  solemnising 
the  soul  of  every  beholdor  capable  of  thought, 
purified  with  but  even  the  faintest  tincture 
of  devoutness ;  speaking  to  great  minds — to 
statesman,  philosopher,  divine — in  accents 
sublime :  tcUing  of  Man,  in  his  relations  to 
tlie  earth;  Man,  in  his  relations  to  men; 
Man,  in  his  relations  to  God. 

^  Yes,  to  a  Palace,  risen  like  an  exhalation, 
goes  the  Queen,  mindless  of  predicted  peril- 
standing  within  it,  the  dazzling  centre  of  a 
nation's  love  and  anxiety ;  with  stately  se- 
rtjuity,  beside  her  illustrious  and  phUoeophic 
Siwuse,  and  illustrious  offspring;  her  e>'ei 
reverently  downcast,  while  one  \'uice  only 
sounds,  humbly  uttering  prayer  and  praise — 
Kot  unto  us,  nut  imto  us,  but  unto  Thy 
name  be  all  the  glory  I — amidst  all  that  ui 
lovdy,  great,  and  pious,  fh>m  all  lands; 
whose  ej'es  are  moistened,  whose  hearts  are 
swdling :  anon  peals  forth,  in  solemn  har- 
mony. Hallelujah  I** 

We  once  heard  a  foreigner,  a  fogi* 
tive  German  democrat,  and  as  trucu- 
lent a  denouncer  of  king,  noble»  and 
priest,  as  ever  breathed  on  earth,  de» 
scribe  the  efiect  on  him  of  her  Majesty's 
reception  in  Gla^ow  in  1849;  and  tell 
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how  the  electric  thrill  of  loyalty,  that 
bore  down  even  the  fierce  radicaJism  of 
that  hot-bed  of  radicalism,  swept  him, 
too,  80  utterly  before  it,  that  he  felt  it 
were  little  indeed  to  die  in  obedience 
to  such  a  feeling  and  in  such  a  cause. 
Mightier  surely  still,  on  every  heart  in 
which  all  power  of  loyal  feeling  or 
chiyalric  emotion  was  not  utterly  dead, 
must  have  been  the  effect  of  the  scene 
so  vividly  pictured  to  us  in  the  follow- 
ing passage:  for  here  religion  and 
loyalty  were  blent  together,  and  prayer 
to  Him,  by  whom  kings  reign,  arose 
from  assembled  thousands  on  her  be- 
half, who  is  the  cynosure  of  the  love, 
the  devotion,  the  homage,  of  that  race 
in  which,  for  many  an  age,  the  feeling 
of  loyalty  has  burned  with  the  purest 
flame:— 

"Yondar  comes  The  Quekk!  Not  hideous 
shot,  nor  shell,  tears  open  a  crimson  path ; 
but  one  is  melting  before  her — melting  with 
love  and  loyalty.  All  imguarded  I  No  nod- 
ding plume,  nor  gleaming  sabre,  to  startle  or 
appal :  she  is  moving  amidst  myriads — sUent 
m>Tiads :  unheard  by  her,  but  not  unfelt, 
their  thoughts,  fondly  flowing  while  she 
passes  by. 

O,  all  from  foreign  lands :  uncovered  be 
awhile ;  behold  a  solemn  sight — 

A  nation^s  heart  in  prayer : 

And  hear  thdr  prayer, 

God  save  the  Queen. 

And  God  save  thee,  too,  wise  and  pious 
Prince,  Her  Spouse !  Well  may  thine  eye 
look  round  well  pleased,  and  with  a  modest 
dignit)',  on  a  scene  designed  by  thee :  spnmg 
into  behig  imder  thy  princely  fostering ;  an 
enterprise  right  royal,  nobler  far  than  ever 
Ptince  before  accomplished :  all  bloody  feats 
of  war  edipscd — by  this  of  Peace,  all-potent 
peace.  O  glorious  war  to  wage:  Science 
and  Truth,  with  Error,  Ignorance,  and  Preju- 
dice— lying  all  prostrate  here :  vanquished : 
O  would  it  were,  to  rise  no  more  1  And  thou 
here,  too,  young  Prince,  their  firstborn  son : 
thou  hope  of  England :  future  King :  Crod 
bless  thee.  Prince:  God  grant  thee  many 
many  years,  wherein  to  learn,  by  bright  ex- 
ample, how  to  wear  a  crown  and  sway  a 
sceptre.  Look  well  around  thee :  think  of  Her 
whose  hand  is  holding  thine :  and  that  such 
scene  as  ibis,  thou  never,  never  wilt  behold 
again«  Read  then  its  lesson  well  1  Illustri- 
ous Three,  our  hearts  yearn,  seeing  you  stand 
before  the  image  of  your  ancestor,  Alfred: 
the  Great :  the  Good :  the  Wise." 

We  would  fain  follow  with  our 
author  the  Royal  presence  through  all 
the  realms  of  her  own  vast  Empire,  as 
represented  by  their  varied  contribu- 
tions  to   that   scene   of  splendour; 


through  all  the  many  lands  and  the  far 
islands  of  the  sea,  which  have  there 
their  allotted  provinces,  and  whose 
habits  and  the  tale  of  whose  develop- 
ments might  all  be  read  in  their  achieve- 
ments as  presented  there.  But  this 
were  far  too  long  to  give  in  whole, 
and  to  present  fr^ments  of  it  were  to 
mar  its  unity  of  beauty  and  power. 
What  gem  has  man  nobler,  purer, 
more  priceless,  more  enduring  far  than 
the  Koh.i-Noor,  the  mountain  of  light; 
gem  within  the  possibility  of  everv 
man*s  possession ;  gem  which  deatn 
shall  not  rend  from  mm,  but  only  dis- 
solve away  all  eclipse  from  its  lustre, 
and  reveal  to  the  uttermost  all  its 
power?  Let  Mr.  Warren  answer  in 
his  own  exquisite  episode  :— 

"  Seest  thou  a  feeble  form,  attenuate,  the 
death-flower  blooming  on  his  wasted  cheek  ? 

He  dare  not  mingle  with  the  eager  throng 
ceaselessly  surrounding  thee. 

His  brilliant  eye,  hath  caught  but  distant 
glimpse  of  thee. 

On  his  eyelids  is  the  shadow  of  death. 
He,  too,  bears  a  gem  within :  Genius :  its 
splendour  consuming  the  frail  casket. 

By  its  inner  light  he  views  this  scene — 
his  sold  a  star,  dwelling  apart,  in  starry 
solitude — as  not  a  soul  of  aU  within  these 
glassy  walls  can  view  it  No,  none,  save 
gifted  he: 

Motes  in  sunbeams,  merely,  they  with  him 
compared. 

Gifted  one!  Dear  soul:  Poor  soull  an 
humble  eye  is  on  thee — all  unknown  to  thee : 
imseen  by  man,  a  tear  hath  fallen. 

I  can  no  more :  no  mortal  man  can  stay 
thy  flight  from  earth  to  native  skies. 

Not  many  suns  shall  set,  well  knoweth 
he,  alas!  who  now,  with  trembling  hand, 
wipeth  the  death  dew  from  his  esdbausted 
brow,  ere  he 

Close  hid  in  dust  shall  lie — ^yet  seen  by 
one  Onmiscient  Eye — 

Hidden  the  casket  onlyi  the  jewel  far 
away,  high  in  the  skies, — and  rapturously 
viewing  brighter  scenes  than  these ! 

And  yonder  one,  of  mien  so  meek  and 
modest!  Schooled  in  affliction's  sharpest 
school — a  sufierer — schooled !   sublimed ! 

Nor  grief^  nor  want,  nor  pain, — ^neglect, 
nor  soom  of  proud  Mankind,  can  shake  his 
constant  soul, 

Nor  dim  the  Gem  he  bear^— 

A  FAITH,  divine. 

Oh  what  a  blessed  eye  is  his,  looking  serene 
on  thee! 

Mountain  of  light! — Pale  now  thy  un- 
eficctual  fire. 

Poor  gem,  eclipsed  utterly. 

A  dull,  faiut  spark  before  the  lustrous 
gem  He  wears  I 

Its  sweet  light  shall  sline  more  sweetly  stilli 
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In  the  Dark  Valley  which  we  all  must 
tread, 

Turning  the  shadow  of  death,  into  the 
morning. — 

Taken  the  last  dark  step, — at  length  got 
Home, 

Then  that  gem  blazes  suddenly  I  as  in  a 
kindred  element — 

Illuming  iamiortality." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  science,  the  pro- 
gress of  which  has  been  more  wonder, 
nil,  or  its  revelations  in  the  conrse  of  that 
progress  at  once  more  startling  and 
more  majestic,  than  Geology,  including 
its  most  important  branch  of  paleonto- 
logy. Men  may  be  yet  alive,  whose 
dmdhood  saw  its  first  faint  approaches 
to  the  dignity  of  a  science  unaer  Hut- 
ton  and  Werner,  and  it  is  almost  a  re- 
cent memory  with  us  how  to  attempt 
maintaining  the  mysterious  chronology 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  progressive  de- 
velopments of  life  upon  it  which  it 
proclaimed,  was  held  equivalent  to  the 
entire  rejection  of  the  revealed  Word, 
But  a  few  years  have  passed  since  then  ; 
and  already  there  is  hardly  one  to  be 
found  who  has  not  been  convinced,  by 
its  accumulated  and  magnificent  proofs^ 
that  it  was  not  the  Mosaic  records  which 
were  at  variance  with  its  revelations^ 
but  alone  man's  crude  and  prema- 
ture interpretations  of  these  records. 
Marvellous  have  been  the  examples  of 
acute  and  far  searching  induction  which 
its  annals  have  in  late  years  exhibited. 
Genus  and  species,  form  and  size,  cha- 
racter and  habits,  of  animals  whose  very 
congeners  have  long  since  disappeared 
frpm  earth,  have  been  determined  from 
a  tooth:  strange  reptiles  have  been 
figured  out  from  their  footprints,  and 
monster  birds  reclothed  with  form  from 
their  jawbones.  Nay  more ;  much  has 
been  determined,  with  almost  the  cer- 
tainty of  actual  vision,  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  the 
position  of  its  primeval  seas  and  riversy 
mountains  and  plains,  and  the  relations 
of  its  atmosphere,  in  those  long  eras  of 
its  past  to  which  its  strictly  mundane 
epoch  is  but  as  yesterday,  from  the  in- 
ductions thus  made  with  regard  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  life  tlmt  creative 
wiU  thus  called  into  existence  on  it* 
And  of  all  these  wonderful  revelations 
this  is  the  general  characteristic  and  the 
sufficient  description :  order  emerging 
out  of  confusion,  light  out  of  darkness, 
beauty  and  harmony  out  of  seeming 
chaos  and  disarray, — now  with  a  so- 
lemn stillness  like  the  silence  of  eter- 


nity, now  with  fierce  convulsive  throes, 
as  if  the  tortured  earth  were  shivering 
to  pieces ;  all  tending  on  continually 
through  these  countless  ages  toward 
that  time  when  he  might  inhabit  and 
inherit  it  who  should  be  formed  as  in 
the  very  image  of  God,  and  for  whom 
in  the  fulness  of  time  He  should  be 
''  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
for  the  suffering  of  death,"  who  from 
eternity  had  dwelt  with  God.  Of  all 
these  wonderful  inductions,  of  which 
the  annals  of  geology  are  so  full,  we 
question  whe£er  one  could  be  found 
more  beautiful  in  itself,  and  more  sig- 
nally and  strongly  illustrating  the  true 
method  of  physical  induction,  than  that 
which  Mr.  Warren  has  selected,  and 
clothed  in  language  adequate  to  its  own 
beauty.  We  would  willingly  extract 
the  entire  passage,  with  its  vivid  sketch 
of  those  great  successive  eras  which 
geology  has  unfolded  to  us,  and  of  the 
great  characteristic  animals  which  dis- 
tinguished them ;  but  our  space  for- 
bids ;  and  for  this,  as  for  much  else, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself. 

We  would  fain  select  some  kindred 
passage  from  that  kindred,  yet  con- 
trasting, science,  which  looks,  not  like 
geology  down  towards  the  abjrsses  of 
the  earth,  and  the  strange  secrets  of 
its  indefinite  past,  which  have  been 
concreted  there  into  abiding  endu- 
ranee,  or  forth  into  those  vast  eras  over 
which  broods  the  primeval  darkness 
through  which  the  light  is  but  as  yet 
beginning  to  break :  that  kindred,  yet 
contrasting,  science,  whose  gaze  is  as 
if  into  the  very  home  and  native  seat 
of  light,  the  realm  of  suns,  and  stars, 
and  firmaments;  which  has  to  deal 
there  with  vaster  though  not,  perhaps, 
more  wondrous  histories;  to  search 
there  throucrh  spaces  in  which  not  earth 
alone,  but  its  orbit,  arc  hardly  appre- 
ciable points,  and  to  measure  orbitual 
years  to  which  its  years  are  less  than 
moments.  However  contrasted  in  other 
respects,  these  two  great  realms  of 
human  research  are  most  entirely  kin- 
dred in  this  ;  that  in  astronomy,  as  in 
geology,  all  extensions  of  our  means 
and  of  our  achievements  have  only  the 
more  clearly  revealed  the  consummate 
harmony  that  everywhere  prevails,— 
the  universal  subordination  to  that  law 
of  which  the  Psalmist  has  given  us 
higher  definitions  than  any  other  which 
man  can  elaborate :—"  For  ever,  O 
God  I  THY  WORD  is  Settled  in  the  hea- 
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vens :  THOU  hast  established  the  earth, 
and  it  abideth.  These  continue  this 
day  according  to  thine  ordinances, 

FOR  ALL  ARE  THT  SERVANTS."     But  OUr 

selection  most,',  to  a  very  great  degree, 
be  regulated,  not  by  the  absolute  supe- 
riority in  impressiveness  and  power  of 
the  passages,  but  by  their  facility  of 
severance  from  what  precedes  and  fol- 
lows, without  much  of  their  own  beauty 
being  marred,  and  their  significance 
lost  m  the  process.  And  from  this 
inviting  subject  we  must  turn  to  hear 
Mr.  Warren  sum  up  the  achievements 
and  the  attempts  of  man  : — 

"See,  all  aroand,  the  shining  traces  of 
man's  presence  and  powers,  in  this  his  alloted 
scene  of  action — powers  daily  developing,  till 
the  strongest  intellect  bends  under  the  pres- 
sure of  accumulated  discovery : 

Lord  of  the  creation,  all  animals  are  his 
— the  fowls  of  the  air :  the  fishes  of  the  sea : 
cattle :  and  every  creeping  thing : 

He  captures  them:  compels  them  to  do 
his  bidding : 

Changes  their  nature:  turns  their  wea- 
pons upon  themselves :  slays  them : 

Nay,  he  tortures,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
jwwer,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  will : 

Minute  or  stupendous :  hideous  or  beau- 
tiful :  gentle  or  tierce,  all  own  his  sway,  and 
&11  his  prey,  alike  for  his  necessity,  or  his 
sport; 

He  feasts  on  their  flesh :  with  it,  daintily 
pampers  his  luxurious  palate :  he  gaily  decks 
himself  in  theur  spoils :  he  imprisons  them, 
— >captive  witnesses  of  his  lordship : 

Smiling  tranquilly,  he  contemplates  howl- 
ing, roaring,  hissing,  yawning  monsters, 
whose  very  blighting  breath  he  feels : 

Tenants  of  every  element :  scorpion  :  ser- 
pent :  eagle :  lion  :  dragon :  behemoth  ! 

He  hoUows  mountains :  he  levels  hills :  he 
raises  valleys  :  he  spUts  open  rocks :  he  spans 
vast  streams:  he  beats  back  the  roaring 
ocean. 

He  mounts  into  the  air,  and  is  dizzily  hid 
in  the  clouds : 

He  descends  into  the  earth,  and  extorts  its 
precious  treasures : 

He  sails  round  the  globe,  defiant  of  storm, 
commanding  the  wind  and  the  tide  : 

He  dives  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  mind- 
less of  monsters  amazed,  rifling  its  coral  uid 
pearl,  uid  recovering  its  long-hidden  spoib. 

He  turns  water  into  air,  and  air  into  wa- 
ter :  the  solid  substance  into  fleeting  vapour, 
and  vapour  again  into  substance. 

Light  and  the  lightning  he  hath  made  his 
dazzling  ministers  and  messengers :  they  do 
his  imperious  bidding :  they  array  his  liancU- 
work,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  in  splen- 
dour, golden  and  silver :  they  image  his  lordly 
features :  arrest  the  fleeting  shadow :  do  the 
dread  behests  of  justice,  flying  fast  as  bis 


thought :  speak  his  instant  pleasure  beneath 
the  ocean :  from  distant  shore,  toshore  :  tra- 
versing continents:  joining  the  east,  west, 
north,  south:  and  boldly  threatening  time 
and  space. 

His  venturous  eye  has  pierced  the  awful 
heaven :  he  scans  illimitable  space :  heweigha 
the  shining  orbs :  he  tells  their  laws,  dis- 
tances, motions,  and  relations:  the  misty 
WAY  he  turns  into  myriad  blazing  suns :  he 
tracks  the  mysterious  travellers  of  remotest 
space,  foretelling  their  comings  and  their 

GOINGS. 

He  dares  even  to    speculate   upon    the 

Unseen 

The  Infinite 

Omniscience 


Omnipresence——* 

Omnipotence 

And  reverently  contemplates  him  whose 
darkened  image  he  bears,  oft  forgetfully: 
HIS  MAKBR :  Him,  who  erst  asked  awfully, 
Adamj  where  art  thou  ?" 

Wonderful  is  the  summary,  and  lit- 
tle wonderful  that  the  heart  should  be 
'liiled  up  as  it  considers  of  all  this,  and 
sees  around  it,  in  that  dazzling  scene, 
the  realised  symbols,  presences,  repre- 
sentations of  all  this  faculty,  the  reaped 
and  heaped  results  of  all  this  victory. 
Only  be  it  lifted  up  in  gratitude,  not 
with  pride ;  only  be  there  the  thought, 
the  feeling  within  it,  of  His  presence 
and  power,  goodness  and  grace,  from 
whom  is  all  this  faculty,  by  whom  has 
been  all  this  victory  ;  and  be  the  higher 
lesson  ever  learning  by  us  amid  and 
from  all  human,  all  created  manifesta- 
tion,— '*  Lo  1  these  all  are  part  of  His 
ways :  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard 
of  Him  1  but  the  thunder  of  his  power 
who  can  comprehend?" 

To  rebuke  our  human  pride;  to 
chasten  our  self-exultation ;  to  show  to 
us  how  far  short  of  fulfilment  still,  after 
all  humanity  has  won  through  six  thou- 
sand years  of  toiling  thou^t,  of  rest- 
less enterprise,  and  of  unexhausted 
power,  is  our  Babel  **  whose  top  may 
reach  to  Heaven  ;*'  how  infinitely  Man 
the  adapter  is  still  beneath  God  the 
Creator, — ^Mr.  Warren  might  have  led 
us  into  those  mightier  realms  of  crea- 
tion where  every  step  unfolds  wonders 
upon  wonders,  that  strike  even  on  the 
rudest  sensibility  with  impressions  of 
majesty  of  power,  and  mystery  of 
working.  He  might  have  borne  us 
forth  into  that  indefinite  of  space  where 
worlds,  and  suns,  and  systems  are 
strewn  like  golden  dust,  and  shown 
us  all  these  journeying  through  the 
pathless  and  shoreless  ether-sea  with 
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unerring  regolarity.  in  obedience  to 
the  same  unseen  reality,— <!all  it  force, 
or  law,  or  what  we  will, — in  virtue  of 
which  the  rain-drop  falls  to  earth. 
He  might  have  descended  with  us  into 
those  depths  of  the  earth  which  science 
has  penetrated,  and  read  those  lessons 
of  omnipotent  power  and  foreseeing 
wisdom  which  have  been  ^'graven  as 
with  an  iron  pen  on  the  rock  for  ever." 
He  might  have  conducted  us  into  that 
not  less  teeming  realm  which  chemistry 
is  unveiling  to  us;  that  realm  of  atomic 
energy  ana  activity  where  every  form 
of  physical  force  seems  ceaselessly 
working  with  its  highest  possible  inten- 
sity, and  change  is  evermore  so  swiftly 
ensuing  that  we  can  detect  its  progress 
alone  oy  its  complete  results.  He 
might  have  placed  before  us  the  mar- 
vels and  masteries  of  organisation  as 
manifested  m  the  body  of  man,  their 
highest  and  last  result,  and  shown  us 
how  all  forces  were  called  into  operation 
there  ;  how  all  phases  and  forms  of  life 
were  represented  there ;  how  there  is 
something  in  him  that  claims  affinity 
with  all  things ;  how 

**  Mui  Is  all  lymmetry  t 
Fall  of  proportion,  one  limb  to  another. 

And  each  to  all  the  world  beaidea. 
Each  part  doth  call  the  farthest  brother. 
For  head  with  foot  hath  perfect  amitj. 

And  both  with  moons  and  tides.** 

All  these  realms  he  has  entered,  but 
it  has  been  primarily  to  exhibit  what 
man  has  accomplishrd  in  them.  He 
knew  there  needed  not  to  seek  in  these 
more  complex  workings  of  crciitive 
energy,  or  tnese  mishticr  manifestations 
of  divine  power,  what  might  prevail  to 
show  that  above  all  human  height  God 
is  still  infinitely  high;  what  mi^ht  avail 
to  reprove  our  priae,  and  exhibit  mani. 
festations  to  which  the  proudest  tro- 
phies  of  human  genius  the  Crystal 
ralace  enfolds  are  less,  far  less,  than 
the  rudest  handiwork  of  the  child  to 
the  mightiest  work  of  the  man  or  the 
nation.  Rather  we  should  say,  what 
might  ami  to  attest  that  between 
Man's  doings  at  their  greatest,  and 
Grod's  at  what  we  deem  their  humblest, 
the  dificrence  is  not  of  measurable  de- 
gree but  of  measureless  and  unpassable 
Kind.  The  Bee  and  the  Flower  are 
enough,  whereby  to  read  this  solemn 
lesson  to  us :  the  bee  in  its  dail;^  work- 
ings, and  the  flower  in  its  familiar  and 
unvarying  garb.  These  afibrd  manifes- 
tation enough  of  the  ''light  inacces- 
sible "  and  unapproachable  of  His  glory 


to  make  all  human  gbrymle  beside 
them ;  and  to  these  Mr.  Warren  if 
content  to  turn  from  all  the  gorgeous 
showings  of  human  achievement  which 
these  crowded  scenes  afford,  from  all 
the  restless  and  ceaseless  whirl  of  bu- 
man  change  suggested  within  them,  to 
learn  from  the  one  of  Him  who  "is 
wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in 
working,"  above  all  grasp  of  creative 
comprehension ;  and,  from  the  other» 
that  amid  all  change  He  changeth  not, 
for  "His righteousness  is  an  everlasting 
righteousness,"  and  '*  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever."  Let  us  turn  with  him, 
and  hear  what  the  little  insect  tells 
us: — 

"  Tiny  Expositor  forsooth  1  ExhiUtor !  of 
Industry — 

Yet,  I  do  misgive  me  that  I  see,  in  thee,  a 
small  Uamedalled  one ! 

In  this  Our  Palace!  Hive!  Our  Royal 
Hive! 

Were  ye  ordained  to  gather  for  youradves 
alone,  and  not  for  us,  though  from  Our  flow- 
ers? 

Ye  skilled  ones  I  why  keep  your  science 
all  to  yourselves  ? 

For  sixty  centuries  we  taste,  luxorlons, 
what  you  gather  and  prepare, 

But  have  not  learned  your  art,  and  cannot 
supersede  your  toils ! 

Make  ye  honey  now,  as  from  the  first,  ye 
did? 

Perfect  and  pure^  then  as  now,  now  as 
then? 

— How  choose  ye  flowers?  Or  do  ye 
choose? 

Know  ye  hlossoms  fruitful,  barren  ?  Or 
are  tlioy  all  to  you,  ye  little  Alchemists ! 
alike?  % 

Go  ye  a  first,  a  second  time,  in  vain  ? 

O  strange  Bees !  Why  do  ye  gather  from 
the  poison-flowers, 

Sweets  hurtful — deadly  to  yourselves — or 
us? 

Is  it  your  being  s  End  and  Aim,  to  gather 
honey? 

Or  hath  Omnipotent  Omnisdenoe,  all  Be- 
nevolent, 

Other  and  deeper  purposes,  in  Wb  Divine 
economy,  ever  inscrutable  by  man  ? 

Ponder  this  Bee! 

Perfect  his  work :  is  thine? 

Transcendent  Mechanician,  though  so 
snuill! 

Beliold  his  Aruhitectnre 

A  Koyal  Palace  here — ^there  chambers  for 
the  Royal  race doors  and  passages,  ex- 
tensive, numerous,  surrounding  all  Sue  Hive 

^Mafcazincs  well  filled and  guarded 

jealously Gates   fortified:    and  within, 

without,  Ktaiid  watchful  sentinels— ^-anten- 
n»  all  alert  lest  spoiler  enter^^or  hideous 
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Sphinx !—— monster  !    death-headed  1 

Him  tojguard  agamst,  the  grim  intruder, 
they  raise  the  Barricade— ^with  bastion 
casemate gateway  massive ! 

I  learn,  O  Bee !  O  wondrous  monitor  I  I 
learn  from  thee ! 

O  deep,  instructive  Mystery ! — 

Before  thee,  little  Bee,  Presumption  stands 
abashed,  and  solemnly  rebuked— 

And  Ignorance  instructed,  if  it  will  I 

Or  conscious,  or  unconscious,  Teacher,  Bee, 
yes,  humbly  will  I  learn  from  thee  I 

In  One  we  live,  and  move,  and  being 
have! 

Giving  to  each  his  powers,  and  sphere, 
appropriate ! — 

Man !     Bee ! 

Our  mission  each ! 

Though  thine  for  ever  hidden  from  my 
eye. 

My  mission  let  me  know,  and  reverently 
fulfil! 

— Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wis- 
dom : 

Neither  let  the  mighty  man  glory  in  his 
might: 

Let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches : 

But  let  him  that  glorieth. 

Glory  in  this. 

That  he  understandeth  and  knoweth  Me, 

That  I  am  The  Lord, 

"Which  exercise  Loving-kindness,  Judg- 
ment, and  Righteousness,  in  the  earth  : 

For  in  these  things  I  delight,  saith  the 
Lord." 

Thus  impressively  and  fittingly  closes, 
with  these  words  not  of  man's  wisdom 
or  authority,  the  first  great  section  of 
Mr.  Warren's  poem.  And,  in  these 
words  of  Divine  authoritv,  is  summed 
up  the  one  great  aspect  of  the  moral 
he  would  draw  from  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition,— the  rebuke  of  the  pride  that 
would  deify  man,  by  the  enunciation  of 
Grod's  mightiest  and  most  perfect  work- 
ings, worked  from  the  beginning  and 
evermore  working  through  feeblest  in- 
struments; the  calling  of  human  ex- 
ultation toward  Him  in  whom  alone 
our  glorying  may  lawfully  be ;  and  the 
calling  that  exultation,  chastened  into 
adoring  gratitude,  to  arise  for  nobler 
and  higher  things  than  all  these  pby- 
sical  conquests,  or  all  the  enterprise  and 
intellect  that  achieved  them— ^ven  for 
this  above  all  else,  '*that  he  under- 
standeth and  knowetb  m,  saith  Je- 
hovah." 

Shall  we  join  him  now  amid  that 
ghostly  crowd,  from  the  distant  and 
tiie  past,  which  throngs  around  his  spirit 
amid  the  stillness  of  night— in  that 
scene  whose  day-aspect  is  of  crowded 


and  harrying  life,  ceaseless  activity, 
dazzling  and  varied  splendour  ?  The 
contrast  may  well  be  an  impressive 
one  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  this  section 
of  his  poem  that  those  of  his  readers 
who  have  most  deeply  penetrated  its 
spirit  will  most  frequently  return,  for 
passages  which  linger  on  their  memo- 
ries and  haunt  their  imaginations. 
But  there  is  even  less  in  this  second 
section  than  in  the  first  which  admits 
of  being  given  in  extracted  form  with- 
out appearing  fragmentary  and  pur- 
poseless. With  the  page  presenting 
breaks  enough  in  appearance  to  the 
eye,  and  even  detacned  pictures  and 
episodes  enough  to  the  mind,  the  unity 
of  purpose  and  tendency  flows  on  in 
subtle  under-current  so  ceaselessly,  that 
the  most  detached  of  such  episodes 
we  could  select  would  appear  aimless 
by  itself,  compared  to  the  place  it 
holds  in  the  general  continuity  of  the 
work.  We  must,  however,  quote  the 
opening  picture  of  the  Night-scene  in 
that  silent  Palace :  the  brooding  still- 
ness, the  splendours  dim,  the  thousands 
gone,  the  rising  of  those  ghostly  visit- 
ants, the  solemn  air  their  presence 
sheds  around  and  within  his  souL 
There  is,  perhaps,  in  human  language 
only  one  perfect  and  faultless  descrip- 
tion of  such  visitation,  and  that  is 
found  in  the  oldest  portion  of  the  oldest 
Book — **  In  thoughts  from  the  visions 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth 
upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
shake  ;  then  a  spirit  passed  before  my 
face ;  the  hair  of  my  fiesh  stood  up  ;  it 
stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof;  an  image  was  before 
mine  eyes ;  I  heard  a  still  voice  saying, 
'  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than 
God?"'  To  compare  with  this,  Mr. 
Warren's,  or  any  analogous  descrip- 
tion, were  an  insult  to  the  common 
sense  of  our  readers.  It  stands  alone 
and  unapproachable  in  its  severe  sim- 
pUcity  and  chastened  awe.  And  it  so 
arises  to  our  remembrance,  and  so  op- 
presses our  spirit,  whenever  we  read 
an  attempt  to  express  such  ghostly  visi- 
tation, that  all  such  attempts  wear  to 
us  the  guise  of  inefiiciency  and  failure. 
Yet  we  think  that  to  many  Mr.  War- 
ren's will  not  be  unimpressive.  There 
is  throughout  the  whole  passage  much 
that  may  be  eminentiy  suggestive,  even 
though,  as  a  whole,  the  picture  of  such 
ghostly  arising  leaves  the  imagination 
and  the  feeling  unsatisfied,  in  compa- 
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rison  with  that  instinct  of  awo  and 
mystery  which  awjikens  at  the  barest 
intimation  of  such  emergence  of  sha- 
dowy presence : — 

"  The  seventy  thousand  gone  !      All  gone, 

And  I,  AI.OSE ! 

— How  dread  thb  silence ! 

The  seventy  thousand,  with  bright  sun- 
shine, gone, 

And  I  alone — and  moonlight  all  irradiates 
solemnly. 

All  gone! — the  liv-ing  stream,  with  its  mys- 
terious hum 

My  brethren !  and  my  sisters  gone !  From 
every  clime,  of  every  hue  and  every  tongue ! 

But  a  few  hours  ago,  all  here:  gleeful, 
eager,  ciurious,  all, 

Admiring,  all — instructed,  thousanda — 

Some,  stirred  with  deep  thoughts,  and 
fixed  on  musings  strange 

But  now,  thus  far  on  in  the  night,  all,  all, 
asleep Past,  Present,  Future,  melted  into 

02(E. 

—  Dream-dazzled  some  —  seeing  all  the 
world,  and  all  its  denizens  at  once — in  every 

place  at  once hearing  again  the  murmur 

hum the  pealing  organ 


Ay,  all  alone- 


The  very  Bkes,  wearied,  are  all  asleep  in 
yonder  hive  of  theirs, 

Save  where  before  the  porch  stand  their 
Bcntinelii,  witlun,without — all  vigilant,as  ours. 

There's  not  a  breath  of  sighing  air  to  wake 
yon  sleeping  flowers,  or  stir  the  leaves  of 
yon  liigh  Trees,  stately  sentries  o'er  the 
Flowers. 

Yon  banners  all  hang  wavdess  —  their 
proud  devices  now  scarce  visil)le — 

Embleming  Nations,  restless  I  stem!  in 
battle  order  seeming  even  yet! — startled 
some,  convidsed  but  recently. 

But  now,  at  length,  asijsep — all  here, 
sleeping  grandly  secure,  serene,  reliant — 
Lately  worn  wiUi  war  and  tumult :  now 

Soothed  into  repose  by  sights  and  sounds 
of  an  unwonted  Unity,  and  Peace  and  Con- 
cord, 

As  though  they  oymcd  the  Presence  aw- 
ful, of  Him 

Who  maketh  Wars  to  cease  in  all  the 
world. 

Saying,  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God. 

Mighty  nations  I  all  in  glorious  Congress 
met,  as  ye  never  met  before,  aud  may  never 
meet  again.  When  ye  wake  up,  be  it  with 
thoughts  of  Peace, 

Peace,  lovely  Peace, 

Come  from  the  God  of  Peace  I 

O,  could  this  concord  last !  and  blessed 
harmony  enwrap  this  troubU*<1  globe, 

KoUing  through  Heaven  in  its  apiK)inted 
course, 

Before  the  eye  of  God,  Well  Pleased, 

Tlie  God  of  Peace ! 

— Am  I  alone  /     Aud  do  I  wake  V— or  ^ 
sleep  ? — or  dream  ? 


Hark !    A  sound !  startling  my  soul  I 

A  toll  profound— 

The  hollow  tongue  of  Time,  telling  its 
awful  Flight now,  to  no  ear  save  mine  ! 

Hoard  I  ever  here  that  solemn  sound  be- 
fore? Or  did  my  million  fellows  hear,  or 
note? 

Now  dies  the  sound  away, 

But  upwaketh,  as  it  goes,  Memories  of 
ages  past !   The  Gone, 

Thky  come!    They  bise!    Thetbe- 

APrEAR  ; 

It  is  an  awfid  sight 

Man  from  the  grave,  around  one  Man 

upon  the  Eartli 

Man  in  eternity,  around  one  Man  in  Time, 
Immortality  Mortality  surrounding. 
Molting  my  soul  away. 
They  see  me  not — ^yet  I  their  presence  feel 
Fearfully — my  ghostly  kindred  all ^ 

Tm*n  we  now  to  a  gentler  theme. 
We  have  heard  the  lesson  of  the 
Bee;  we  have  read  its  teachings  of 
a  mightier  than  all  human  power,  a 
wiser  than  all  human  wisdom,  work- 
ing with  unfailing  certainty  and  unrest- 
ing energy,  through  instrument  that 
our  foot  can  crush.  What  says  the 
Flower  to  us — the  flower  crowned  above 
all  her  sisters  by  no  human  hand? 
She  completes  the  lesson,  and  adds  to 
these  intimations  of  almighty  power 
and  omniscient  wisdom  the  assurance  of 
unchanging  love ;  stands  forth  before 
us  the  living  symbol,  the  lovely  emblem^ 
of  the  grace  which  put  on  human  pre- 
sence and  incarnate  manifestation  in 
II  im,  whose  words  have  sanctified  it 
above  all  flowers  to  man  for  ever.  King 
and  conqueror,  philosopher  and  sage, 
moralist  and  poet,  have  seen  around 
them,  in  those  gathered  treasures  of 
human  achievement,  universal  and  all- 
embracing  indications  of  change ;  have 
mourned  over  desolations  longfulfilledy 
or  stood  amazed  and  perplexed  amid 
the  signs  of  revolution  hurrying  on  with- 
out rest  and  without  end.  Where  shall 
they — where  shall  we — find  rest  amid 
this  unresting  whirl  ?  Where  shall  we 
stay  ourselves  that  we  be  not  swept 
utterly  away  before  it?  The  Lily  teOs 
us :  whispers  in  our  heart  of  hearts  the 
message  it  has  received  from  him  who 
only  knows  the  Father,  and  calls  us  to 
rest  in  Him  and  His  love,  '*  with  whom 
is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of 
turning."  It  stands  before  us,  reflect- 
ing no  mere  light  of  nature,  such  as 
might  have  l)een  discerned  by  thought- 
ful eye  and  earnest  he-art  amid  the 
dimness  of  natural  faith,  or  the  brood- 
ing darkness  of  heathenism ;  but  radiant 
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with  the  light  dil^tly  caught  from  Him 
who  came  to  be  the  light  and  the  life 
of  men,  breathing  of  peace  in  all  our 
fears,  whispering  consolation  in  our 
every  sorrow,  hope  for  our  worst  des- 
pairmg ;  because  charged  by  Him  with 
message  of  all-sufficient  and  unchang- 
ing grace.  Let  Mr.  Warren  himself 
be  its  interpreter  to  us ;  the  passage  is 
a  long  one,  but  it  were  something  like 
sacrilege  to  abridge  it : — 

"Lily!   Thou  com'st  to  me,  All  Through, 
All  Down  the  distant  starry  heaven, 

A  Messenger!    with  Heavenly    message 
fraught  1 

I  see  a  glory  in  Thee,  Now, 

And  bow  my  head,  in  reverence. 

O,  Queen  of  Flowers  I 

Chosen  from  thy  sisterhood, 

8o  fair  and  fragrant  a^, 

Full  Eighteen  Hundred  years  ago, 

To  wear  the  Diadem, 

Then  placed  upon  thy  beauteous  brow. 

Ever  since.  The  Queen  of  Flowers  I 

Hail,  Queen ! 

O,  lovely  Majesty ! 

Exalted  thus,  by  One 

Who  made  both  Thee,  and  Me ; 

And  while  He  trod  the  earth. 

Its  present  God,  who  made  both  Earth 
and  Heaven, 

Pointed  with  radiant  finger  to  thy  fiAult- 
leas  form, 

But  little  thought  of  by  his  creature, 
Man, 

And  showing  Thee,  to  Him^- 

O,  flower  of  the  field! 

Which  to-day,  art, 

And  art,  to-morrow. 

Cast  into  the  oven : 
~^e  who  Knows,  as  man  can  never  know, 

As  the  Maker  Imows  EUs  work. 

Creator,  His  Creation ; 

As  before  Omniscient  eye  thou  stood'st, 

Unconsdouii,  blooming  loveliness, 

In  Glory  all  Arrayed, 

Eclipsing  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory  I 

King,  by  a  Queen  I 

Man,  by  a  Flower  1 

Lovely  Lily,  Queen  of  Flowers  I 

O  what  grace  and  glory  thine  1 

And  exhalmg  fragrance,  too ! 

Sweeter,  infinitely  far,  than  sweetest  of 
perftunea! 

Oneglected^Queen  of  Flowers!  Benignant 
one ! 

Blooming  then,  and  ever  sin«e,  and  now, 

Bidm  diffusing  for  the  Broken-hearted ! 

Hope  for  Hopeless ! 

Faith  for  Faithless! 

Emblem  divine ! 

From  thy  fragrant  bosom,  stream  unseen, 

Into  my  heart,  with  care  oppressed,  with 
trouble  laden, 

Sweetness  from  Heaven ! 

Wisdom!  Groodness! 
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Pride  abasing,  raising  Lowliness, 
Presumption,  and  Distrust, 
Keproving  with  a  tender  Majesty, 
God,  man. 

Cease,  then,  aching  and  repining  heart ! 

Come,  thou  Lily, 

So  royally  arrayed  with  Glory  out  of 
Heaven, 

Thou,  the  Lovely,  ever  Loved ! 

Thou  hallowed,  hallowing  Flower ! 

Come,  thou  mystic  lovely  One ! 

Whispering  tenderly  of  Heaven, 

Come,  let  me  humbly  press  thee  to  my 
heart — 

Stilling  ifs  throb,  and  silencing  its  ogh. 

0  thou  sweet  Flower  ! 

See !  the  tears  I  shed,  and  all  for  love  of 
Thee! 

From  a  heart  so  overcharged, 
Gently  by  thyself  distilled. 
— Peace,  troubled  Heart ! 
Peace !  Be  still ! 
Before  the  Flower,  whereby, 
One  dead,  Yet  Speaketh, 
Sitting  on  the  throne  of  God, 
Unto  the  listening  heart  of  Man, 
His  Dearly  Loved, 
And  Life-bought  Man. 

1  hear !  and  Make  me  ever  hear  I 
That  still  small  Voice. 

—  So  shall  I  never  know  Despair, 
Nor  see  his  fell  eye  fixed  on  mine. 
Poor !  poor,  'mid  all  This  Wealth, 
Within  this  Palace  all  so  glorious, 
Truly  deemed. 
Standing  alone, 

With  Gems,  and  Gold,  and  Silver, 
Ruby,  crystal,  coral,  pearl. 
And  all  Precious  TMngs, 
Glistening  everywhere  around : 
If  my  spirit  for  a  moment  falter, 
lily,  I  will  think  of  thee. 
And  living,  hope  and  love,  and  patient 
wait. 

And  peaceful  die. 

With  the  Lily  on  my  heart, 

Sweetly  stilled,  in  death. 

So,  He  Who  chooseth  Things  which  are 
Despised, 

Even  as  I,  poor  worm,  perchance ! 

Yea,  Things  which  are  not, 

To  bring  to  nought  the  Things  that  Are, 

That  no  flesh  should  glory  in  His  Presence, 

By  this  Flower, 

Hath  spoken  loudly  unto  Man, 

While  proudest  Art,  stands  all  abashed, 
as  naught,  in  Nature^s  presence. 

And  when  He  speaks, 

And  wherever. 

And  in  any  way  He  will, 

Silence,  OMan! 

And  meekly  hear, 
'  Lest  happily  He  should  say, 

I  have  spoke  in  vain, 
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Man  win  not  hear 
His  God, 

Here  and  Now  only, 
Will  not  hear, 
But  Hereafter  shall. 

So,  sweetest  of  sweet  Flowers,  I  softly 
press  thee  yet  a«;ain. 

With  a  tremulous  hand, 

Unto  a  loving  chastened  heart. 

By  Affliction  chastened,  sometimes  sore. 

Come,  let  me  gently  take  thee  reverently 
from  parent  earth, 

For  thou  art  freshly  sprung  from  God : 

And  looking  hero  around,  with  all  un- 
dazzlod  e>'e, 

While  fade  away  these  little  things  of 
Man, 

Time,  sense, 

Then  fix.  my  steadfast  gaze  on  thee, 

O,  Lily,* 

A  Son,  uix>n  the  emblem  blooming. 

Of  an  Almighty  Fatueb's  Power  and 
Love." 

We  do  not  envy  him  or  her  who 
can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  Lily 
and  the  Bee  unimpressed,  unsolcm- 
nised,  unwarned,  unsoothed.  There 
is  no  book  on  which  it  were  easier  to 
be  critical,  provided  only  the  heart  bo 
sufficiently  dead  within  us,  and  the  very 


power  of  all  higher  feelinff 
emotion  lost  to  us;  no  bo 
which  sneer  and  sarcasm  con 
easily  levelled,  that  might ' 
those  as  heartless  and  fee 
the  sneerer;  and  from  w! 
rate  lines  or  phrases  migh 
easily  detacher),  that  migh 
justify  such  contempt.  \ 
there  has  been  no  power  L 
thus  critical  upon  it ;  that 
along  overpowered  before 
of  its  thought  and  emotion ; 
all  attempt  to  analyse  its  a 
vcstigate  its  aim  had  been  h 
less  wc  had  put  it  far  awa 
and  studied  first  our  rei 
rather  than  the  actuality  oj 
the  mass  of  conteraporaneoi 
will  correspond  with  our  ve 
we  do  not  anticipate;  bat 
believe  the  ultimate  verdi< 
that  Mr.  Warren  has  prodQ( 
Lily  and  the  Bee,  one  of  i 
poems  of  the  day  ;  and  thi 
mate  issue  will  be  that  he  ha 
a  work,  which  will  survive 
vidual  memories  of  the  Cryi 
and  its  Great  Exhibition  L 
away. 


THRENOD  Y. 


TO  J.  B. 


On  thy  breast  fair  flowers  blow, 
And,  while  seasons  come  and  go. 
Ever  sadly  blossom  so. 

Wailing  winds  the  green  grass  wave. 
Which  enwraps  thine  early  grave  ; 
Sweetest  showers  its  verdure  lave. 

Nigh  thy  resting-place,  God-given, 
Solemn  sounds  be  heard  at  even, 
Kising  slowly  up  to  heaven. 

And  the  redbreast's  wail  of  woe 
Sigh  along  the  winter  snow, 
'l^ath  whose  shroud  thou  liest  low. 


k 


Till  the  Resurrection  come. 
Rest  thou  in  thy  flowering  tomb  ; 
Thy  God  then  shall  call  thee  home. 


CtlHiov,  Dioember,  185L  ^ 


W.  G. 
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GEOLOGY   AND    THE   DEVELOPMENT   THEORY. 


TO    THV    EDITOR    OT    TUB    DUBLIK    TJITITBR8ITY    MAGAZINR. 


Sir, — in  an  article  in  your  last  num. 
ber,  entitled  "  The  Present  State  of 
Geology,"  the  writer  attacks  the  **  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation,"  rather  by  unfavour- 
able inferences,  as  to  what  its  do«trincs 
lead  to,  than  by  particular  arguments. 
He  refers,  however,  to  the  work  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Miller  ("  Footprints  of  the  Cre- 
ator") for  a  conclusive  victory  over 
the  first-mentioned  treatise,  and  this 
he  proceeds  to  give  in  some  detail. 
"Will  you  allow  me,  a  candid  geologist, 
and,  as  I  hope,  a  rational  Christian, 
to  point  out  that  the  desired  victory 
over  the  work  in  question  is  not  at- 
tained, as  your  contributor  assumes, 
by  any  recent  discovery  regarding  the 
order  of  fossils,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
traiT,  your  liontribu tor's  author,  Mr. 
Miller,  and  consequently  your  contri- 
butor himself,  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate in  this  respect  ? 

Your  contributor  says,  **  When  he 
(the  author  of  the  'Vesti^^es')  demands 
a  fish  from  an  early  fossiliferous  forma- 
tion," Mr.  Miller  **  knocks  him  down 
with  an  enormous  *  asterolepis  *  from 
the  old  red  sandstone  of  Orkney.  This 
asterolepis  is  an  ugly  customer,  more 
difficult  to  dispose  of  than  a  folio  of 
metaphysics.  It  appears  a  positive 
fact  against  a  nejyative  argument." 
The  public  might  mfer  from  this  that 
the  author  of  the  "  Vestiges  "  had  as- 
sumed the  old  red  sandstone  to  be  de- 
void of  remains  of  fish,  and  that  the 
discovery  of  the  asterolepis  was  con- 
clusive against  his  theory.  Now  the 
facts  of  tne  case  are,  that  the  "  Ves- 
tiges "  acknowledged  fish,  even  in  the 
lower  and  more  ancient  formation, 
called  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  the 
strength  of  Mr.  Miller's  argument 
from  the  asterolepis  is,  not  in  its 
being  a  creature  of  the  very  earliest 
era  of  its  class,  but  in  its  being  from 
an  early  era,  and  yet  a  creature  both 
large  and  highly  organised.  From 
the  fact  of  fish  having  existed  in  sc- 
vend  ffroups  of  strata  antecedent  to 
that  m  which  the  asterolepis  was 
found,  I  have  always  looked  upon  ^Ir. 
Miller's  exposition  of  the  characters  of 


that  fossil,  ingenious  and  pains-taking 
as  it  is,  as  very  much  labour  thrown 
away,  so  far  as  his  object  of  over- 
throwing the  development  theory  is 
concerned. 

Your  contributor,  after  all,  admits 
that  to  drive  the  author  of  the  *'  Ves- 
tiges "  out  of  his  chosen  field  of  battle, 
"  we  must  find  a  fish  for  him  in  an 
earlier  formation."  "  Building,"  he 
says,  "  on  the  insecure  ground  of  ne- 
gative evidence  up  to  a  certain  date, 
and  disrciiarding  [this  is  not  true]  the 
fact  that  ever  since  the  publication  of 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  great  work 
on  the  Silurian  System  in  1839, 
ichthyolites  were  known  to  occur  in 
that  formation,  the  author  of  the  *  Ves- 
tiges '  asserts  as  a  leading  corrobora- 
tion of  his  principle  of  creation,  that 
the  first  seas  were  for  numberless  ages 
destitute  offish.  'I  pin  my  opponents,' 
says  he,  *  down  to  the  consideration 
of  this  fact,  so  that  no  diversion  respect- 
ing high  mollusks  shall  avail  them.' 
'And  how,'  retorts  Mr.  Miller,  *is  this 
bold  challenge  to  be  met  ?'  Most  di- 
rectlv,  and  alter  a  fashion  that  at  once 
discomfits  the  challenger.  .  .  *  1,  m 
ray  turn,  pin  you  down,  I  reply,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  antagonist  fact, 
that  fishes  were  nut  absent  from  the 
earliest  Ibssiliferous  formations.'  .  . 
He  then  proceeds  to  show,  on  authori- 
ties that  will  not  be  disputed,  viz.,  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  Professors  Sedg- 
wick and  Phillips,  that  the  Onchus  has 
been  found  in  the  Llandeilo  flags  and 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  Bala, 
and  the  defensive  spines  of  Placoids  in 
the  Oriskany  and  Onondago  limestone 
of  New  York,  rocks  which  occur  near 
the  base  of  the  Upijer  Silurian  System, 
as  developed  in  the  western  world." 

In  reality,  this  portion  of  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's book,  though  comparatively  small, 
is  the  most  important,  seeing  that  the 
question  of  an  era  of  invertebrate  ani- 
mals is  truly  one  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  development  theory. 
But  your  contributor  will  hear  with 
RurpH^c  oral  r(!grct  that  the  boastful 
words  of  Mr.  Miller  on  this  point  have 
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been  premature.  The  blamo,  I  must 
eay,  is  not  primarily  liis ;  but  that  is  of 
little  conse(iuence. 

In  the  November  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society  is  a  paper  recently  read  before 
that  body  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter,  a 
palajontogist  of  the  first  authority.  He 
tells  how  he  and  Professor  Sedgwick, 
in  1846,  found  on  a  slab  of  the  Llan- 
dcilo  limestone  <'a  compressed  and 
tapering  fossil,  longitudinally  ribbed, 
and  bearing  so  much  resemblance  to 
the  defensive  fish-bone  called  onchus," 
that  he  at  once  named  it  so.  In  the 
winter  of  that  year,  the  professor  *'  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  defences  of 
fiblics  in  the  Upper  Llandeilo  flags  of 
South  Wales."  During  the  same  year, 
the  geological  surveyors  discovered,  at 
Bala,  "a  frajijment  curved  like  some 
onchi,  and,  like  the  Llandeilo  one  be- 
fore noticed,  striated  lengtlnvise."  It 
was  "  only  ciu-sorily  examined,"  but 
nevertheless  "  entered  in  our  rough 
catalogues  as  a  fish  defence."  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  also  adduced  it,  in 
A  Memoir  on  the  Classification  of  the 
Older  liocks,  **  as  an  argument  for  the 
union  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  of 
Korth  Wales  with  the  Lower  Silurian 
— a  point  now  established  on  other 
grounds." 

Such  were  the  slender  materials  on 
which  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir 
Rcxlerick  Murchison  grounded  when 
they  led  Mr.  Miller  into  a  belief  that 
the  rocks  bdow  the  Ui)pcr  Silurians 
were  no  longer  devoid  of  vertebrate 
fossils! 

^Ir.  Salter  now  announces  that  the 
fish-spine  found  at  Bala  is,  in  reality, 
**  half  the  rostral  shield  of  a  trilobito 
common  there — the  lUanus  Davisii-^ 
and  that  its  resemblance  to  an  Onchus 
was  due  merely  to  its  being  broken  in 
half  and  obscured  by  stone."  He  adds 
— •*  The  Bala  fish  being  thus  disposed 
of,  the  probability  of  the  Llandeilo 
one  being  c(jually  spurious,  became 
manifest;    and  I  was  not  at  all  sur- 

i»rised  to  find  it  described  last  year  by 
.^rofessor  M*Coy  as  a  new  genus  of 
asteroid  zoophyte,  probably  allied  to 
.  the  glass-plant." 

So  much  fi)r  Mr.  Miller's  "autho- 
ritii's  that  will  not  bo  disputed,"  and 
particuhirly  for  Professor  St'dgwick, 
whom  he  describes  as  **  one  of  the 
must  cautious  and  practised  ireoloirists 
of  th«'  present  age."  'I'o  riTcive,  on 
SI  riirsortf  cunninatv'n,  a  fragment  of 


the  most  abundant  of  fossil  crnstacem 
as  a  fish  defenc^e,  even  though  foand 
in  so  startling  a  situation,  is,  indeed, 
a  fine  specimen  of  caution.  In  his 
famous  review  of  the  Vestiges,  in  tbe 
EdMurgh,  he  sovs  —  ''To  peroeSre 
resemblances  is  the  habit  of  a  diiU. 
To  perceive  the  differences  of  things 
is  another  faculty  essential  to  adranoed 
knowledge."  When  ho  found  some- 
thing resembling  a  fragment  of  a  fidi, 
where  fish  had  never  occn  found  be- 
fore, had  ho  remembered  this  nuudm 
before  agreeing  to  accept  it  as  a  fishi 
the  anti-Vestigean  cause  might  have 
been  spared  this  disgraceful  defeat ; 
the  more  disgraceful,  as  the  rerenal 
of  an  assumed  victory. 

As  for  the  defensive  spines  of  Fla- 
coids  found  in  the  Ononds^o  limestone 
and  Oriskany  sandstone  of  New  York^ 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  in  the 
(question,  even  if  they  should  not  tnm 
out,  like  Sedgwick  and  Murchisoa's 
fish  defences,  to  be  fragments  of  a 
crustacean  or  a  zoophyte,  for  these  rocks 
are  above  the  Lower  Silurian  formation 
— that  section  of  the  palaeozoic  series 
about  which  the  question  truly  exists. 

As  this  formation  is  of  enomunis 
thickness  and  chronicles  a  vast  portion 
of  time,  we  must  be  prepared  to  admit 
in  all  candour  that  for  the  mean  time 
the  development  theory  has  an  advan- 
tage on  its  side  in  respect  of  negative 
evidence.  An  invertebrate  era  of 
great  extent  is  what  it  originally  as- 
sumed, and  we  can  as  yet  say  nothing 
positive  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Salter 
does,  indeed,  adduce  **  certain  rounded 
black  substances,"  which  have  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  coprolites,  and  by  a 
train  of  reasoning  from  chemical  ana- 
lyses, woidd  infer  that  these  are  indica- 
tions of ''animals  of  high  organiza- 
tion" in  the  era  of  the  Llandeilo  flifli. 
But  on  such  doubtful  intimations  little, 
I  apprehend,  can  as  yet  be  founded^ 
especially  after  what  we  have  seen  of 
the  unscrupulousness  of  geologists  in 
admitting  evidence  for  fish.  And  even 
though  the  Llandeilo  flags  should  be 
ascertained  to  contain  traces  of  such 
animals,  there  are  still  lower  fossili- 
ferous rocks  in  which  nothing  like  ver- 
tebrates have  been  found. 

From  a  wi:>h  to  warn  such  writers  as 
your  contributor  against  hasty  triumphs, 
1  may  advert  to  some  other  matters 
statcii  in  Mr.  Salter's  paper.  First, 
lot  th(>  reader  understand  that  theUppcr 
Silurian  formation  consists  of  five  gneat 
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diTisions,  in  the  following  ascending 
order: — 1.  Wenlock  Shale;  2.  Wen- 
lock  Limestone  ;  3.  Lower  Ludlow 
Rocks  ;  4,  Aymestry  Limestone; 
5.  Upper  Ludlow  Rocks.  Mr.  Miller 
presents  fish  in  [the  Wenlock  shale,  on 
the  authority  of  Professor  Phillips, — a 
point  of  some  consequence  to  his  argu- 
ment. Now  Mr.  Salter  tells  us  that 
Mr.  Phillips  **  thought  he  had  found 
some  minute  remains  of  the  kind,  but 
now  distinctly  states  that  he  must  not 
be  considered  as  authority  for  fish-re- 
mains in  any  stratum  older  than  the 
tipper  beds  of  the  Aymestry  limestone." 
Thought  he  had  found  I  here  is  one 
considerable  piece  of  recovered  ground 
to  the  development  theory.  Next 
above  is  the  Wenlock  limestone.  In 
Sedgwick's  review  of  the  Vestiges,  in 
the  Edinburgh,  there  was  a  great 
crow  over  "  characteristic  portions  of 
a  fish,"  indicating  a  Cestraciont  of 
the  Placoid  family,  from  the  shells 
alternating  with  the  Wenlock  lime- 
stone, "  proving  to  demonstration  that 
the  oldest  knovm  fossil  fish  belongs 
to  the  highest  type  of  that  division  of  the 
vertehrata,"  (1  give  the  Professor's  own 
italics.)  Mr.  Salter  now  reports  the 
Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie's  account  of  the 
discovery  of  this  fossil : — "  A  friend  of 
his,  interested  in  the  collection  of  or- 
ganic  remains,  but  not  a  practical  geo- 
logist, found  two  of  these  bones  lying 
together  mixed  with  the  ordinary  shells 
and  corals  of  the  locality,  in  the  Long- 
hope  quarry,  Mr.  Brodie  visited  the 
spot  with  him  and  ascertained  the  ex- 
act locality  ;  he  then  sent  the  specimen 
here  figured  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  who  at 
once  pronounced  it  a  cestraciont  fish, 
and  under  that  title  it  was  mentioned 
by  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Remew. 
But,  unfortunately,  I  think,  for  its 
authenticity,  it  was  found  lying  loose 
among  the  debris  of  the  quarry,  not 
imbedded  in  the  shale ;  and  it  has  such 
a  suspicious  resemblance  to  certain  fish 

{)a]ates  which  occur  in  the  mountain 
imestone  quarries  of  Mitchel  Dean, 
not  four  miles  distant,  that  I  confess  I 
have  the  greatest  doubts  as  to  its 
origin.  It  Is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
quarrymen  of  Mitchel  Dean,  who  pick 
up  these  showy  fossils,  might  be  work- 
ing in  the  Longhope  quarry,  and  drop 
them  from  their  pockets." 


The  carelessness  and  rashnesshere  ex- 
posed are,  I  must  confess,  astounding; 
and  anxiety  to  overthrow  the  develop- 
ment theory  can,  of  course,  be  no  ex- 
cuse for  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  op- 
ponents of  that  theory  have  grounds 
of  heavy  blame  against  those  who  have 
laid  them  open  to  so  severe  a  blow  as 
this  exposure  inflicts.  The  result  of  the 
whole  IS  that  the  invertebrate  era  of 
the  Vestiges  remains  exactly  as  it  ori- 
ginally was  represented  in  that  work, 
with  the  additional  force  derived  from 
so  many  ignominious  attempts  to  un- 
dermine it. 

Having  only  given  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  geological  part  of  this  ques- 
tion, I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  make 
any  further  remarks;  but  I  cannot 
close  without  expressing  my  great  re- 
gret that  geologists  should  have  ex- 
posed themselves  so  extremely  to  one 
whom  they  have  pretty  generally  pro- 
claimed as  a  rash  theonst.  He  may 
now  not  unreasonably  ask  if  excessive 
scientific  caution  is  only  required  when 
a  great  generalisation  like  his  is  to  be 
entered  upon;  and  if  any  degree  of  su- 
perficiality in  observation  will  do  when 
such  a  generalisation  is  to  be  opposed  ? 
Had  he  ever  grounded  upon  a  single 
fossij,  "  cursoruy  examined,"  or  upon 
one  which  had  only  been  found  loose 
amongst  debris,  and  which  might  have 
been  dropped  from  a  workman's  pocket, 
what  merriment  it  would  have  given 
rise  to  1  How  unsparing  would  have 
been  the  irritable  Woouwardian  pro- 
fessor! But  from  pity  to  my  own 
order,  I  must  refram  from  pursuing 
this  humiliating  theme. 
I  am,  &c., 

A  Candid  Geologist. 

December,  1851. 

P.S. — Footmarks  of  a  reptile  have 
lately  been  annoimced  firom  the  Pots- 
dam Sandstone  in  Canada  (supposed 
to  be  equivalent  to  some  of  our  Lower 
Silurian)  ;  and  if  this  fact  were  true,  it 
would  be  a  staggerer  to  all  present 
views  regarding  these  early  rocks. 
But  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  put 
much  faith  in  any  such  sporadic  or  ex- 
ceptional instances,  after  the  sad  fate 
of  the  Onchus  species  of  the  Bala  and 
Llandeilo  rocks. 
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OUR   PORT&AIT   GALLERT. — NO.  LXYI. 

•IR  JAMEIS  EMERSON  TEXNENT. 


To  form  a  just  estimate  of  public  men,  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  is  more  difficult 
tlian  at  lirst  may  anpfar.  It  is  sometimes  arrived  at  under  bias,  or  without  con- 
sidtTalion ;  the  nund  and  fi-elin^jjs  pn.»judiced,  whilst  information,  partial  and 
l^arblt'd,  supplies  the*  evidenei*  on  which  a  veixlict  is  pronounc(Ml :  this  cannot  be 
satisfactory;  but  worx*,  it  mav  often  be  imjust.  As  Chnstianity,  in  its  simple 
power,  enters  more  earnestly  nito  our  every-day  life,  generosity  of  feeling  will 
secure  a  more,  fair  and  candid  temper;  ami  thus  will  impart  a  better  t(me  to  pub- 
lic opinion.  Ski'tches  of  public  men  an*  but  the  collation  of  such  lea<ling  inci- 
di'uts  as  assist  us  in  weighing  and  under>tanding  their  character;  and  if  the 
ix'ader  is  bound  in  duty  to  be  just  in  his  conclusions,  the  writA.'r  is  not  less  bound 
to  be  accurate  in  his  naiTative. 

James  Emerson  (now  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent)  was  bom  in  Belfast,  in 
the  year  1804  ;  and  in  the  same  town,  with  Mr.  Napier,  the  Member  for  our 
Univi'r>ity.  His  i'arly  yi'ars  were  spent  in  \\w.  midst  of  the  beautiful  scener}'  of 
the  valley  of  the  J^agau,  which  probably  may  have  had  its  inllueno^  in  muturini^ 
a  tiiste  for  the  tine  arts,  and  encouraging  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  whicn 
have  always  distinguished  Sir  James,  who  has  been  the  kind  and  earnest  patron 
of  the  arts,  and  the  friend  of  struggling  genius.  In  our  sketch  of  Mr.  Macdowell, 
tlu'  sculptor,  his  name  is  honourably  noticed.  At  the  13eltast  Academy,  then 
imder  the  management  of  the  late  Dr.  Hruce,  a  most  ac(romplishe<l  scholar,  ho 
reci'ived  his  early  education.  This  seho(»l  has  iMirolled  in  its  ann/ds  the  names  of 
Sir  Henrv  l*otiinij:er  and  the  Kev.  Thomas  Konmev  Hobiuson,  with  other  (lis- 
tinguished  pu[)ils.  Of  all  the  teachers  within  its  walls,  thi*re  was  one  who  is 
rcmend)ere<l  bv  almo>t  everv  merchant  of  standing  in  I'elfast,  one  of  tluMUOSt 
n*markal'le  men  in  his  class  of  life  ;  he  was  the  famous  writing-master,  oldUol)ert 
Tel  (air.  The  right  hand  had  not  a  fmger  on  it ;  it  was  a  round  stinnp,  "with  a 
kind  of  clet\  in  the  e«.'ntre;  the  left  had  only  the  thund)  and  foi-e-finger,  the  rest 
a  lump  nf  lU'^h  and  bone.  He  could  Hog,  mend  pens,  or  dash  oil*  elegant  writing 
with  the  m<»>t  fini.-hi'd  facility;  nor  was  he  less  faun  )us  for  a  round  of  (juaint 
maxims,  wliieh  niadi*  up  a  system  of  phiK)Soi)hy  for  the  scho<»l,  a  code  oi  laws 
whieh  have  helped  to  form  the  character  of  many  merchants  and  several  public 
men,  who  enjoyed  tlu*  advantage  of  his  instruction. 

H«'re  it  was  that  Sir  Jame>  Iii*st  h*arned  to  wield  the  jH-n  of  a  ready  writer. 
His  taste  for  drawing  canu'  in  aid,  and  his  copy  verv  soon  attnu'tetl  the  notice  of 
**  Tally, "  for  such  was  the  familiar  name  of  the  old  Socrates.  At  the  closer  of 
eaeh  we<*k,  a  specimen  piece  of  writing  was  jui'pared  f(a'  honu^  inspection.  On 
this  was  endni*>ed  in  ii-d  ink,  by  the  celebrated  linger  and  thund),  the  average 
character  nt' the  week.  »*  Attentive  and  improving,"  was  the  pvat  encomium ; 
**  tricky  betimes,"  the  ceu-^ure,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  ii'membraneer, 
both  **  real  and  |KT>onal,"  upon  a  nameless  (piarter.  The  singular  habits  of  this 
most  Mugular  nian,  encouragecl  in  some  di*gi\*e  the  mano'uvres  (tf  his  pupils.  He 
luul  an  evening  school,  not  in  the  acach-my,  an<l  lu're  also  Sir  James  attended. 
An  aiu-ient  clock  stood  behind  the  antic^ue  chair  in  which  the  old  man  sate,  from 
5,  P.M.  until  (J.  ."10.  Once  a  wet-k,  at  a  uniform  hour,  with  his  back  to  the  school, 
stjinding  on  the  chnii*,  he  wound  the  chx'k  with  the  wonderful  linger  and  thund). 
E\ery  hit  han<l  in  thi*  m-IukiI,  brac<'<|  up  in  exact  imitation,  j>eiibrmed  the  same 
revoluiiiiu; .  'i'lie  cane,  will  ?jli;'i<l  with  waxed  thread,  ifpoMMl  on  the  mantel. 
]ii«M':'.  At  the  lire  it  w.i-<  lawtnl  to  stand,  facing  ii,  i*or  a  few  minut«'S;  but  it 
wa>  felony  t<»  turn  your  Icick  to  ii  ;  this  pnictice,  hi'  ^:nd,  led  to  "clubbing" 
(In.w  chai\  and  ih*-  hin(h'r  part  >houhl  only  be  warmed  by  his  own  hand  and 
lln*  n'doubted  c;ine.  Many  a  lime  wa<  the  anni>un4'ein''nt  made,  that  the  lull 
monn  or  the  >etling  >un  might  cuvy  the  bh>om  he  would  impart  to  the  n'gion  of 
soft  impivssions.  H«'  had  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  Bntish  rule  of  letting 
guilt  escajM;  rather  than  possibly  condenm  innoi'eno.*.     No,  he  siiid,  better  to  lay 
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on  a  few  of  "the  tricky  lads,"  than  suiTer  a  ** caitiff"  to  go  unpunished.  And 
looking  on  certain  speedy  punishment  as  a  sine  qua  non,  whenever  any  mischief 
was  done,  of  which  the  author  could  not  be  discovered,  he  selected  six  of  the  most 
likely  to  be  offenders,  and  turned  them  over  the  end  of  a  desk,  where  a  genuine 
half  dozen  was  impartially  administered  to  each  with  the  cane,  *'  the  thickness  of 
the  judge's  little  finger,"  which  he  declared  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  Member  for  the  University,  as  well  as  Sir  James,  has  ocoasionally  had  his 
place  amongst  the  selected  six  ;  yet  both  were  peculiar  favourites — light-hcarted» 
young,  and  playful :  a  good  copy  always  ready,  and  a  merry  trick  often  prepared, 
whilst  old  Tafiy  in  his  chair,  atler  all  the  pens  were  mended,  and  the  school  in  full 
work,  would  delight  and  instruct  the  upper  form  with  anecdotes  and  maxims,  all 
adapted  to  commend  habits  of  industry-  and  homely  virtue. 

On  one  occasion  Sir  James  had  vexed  him,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  tell  the 
father  of  his  pupil  wherein  his  son  had  been  guilty.  He  was  on  terms  of  great  fa- 
miliarity with  all  the  parents ;  so  he  sauntered  off  at  seven  o'clock  with  his  indict- 
ment prepared.  On  the  next  evening  when  Sir  James  came  to  the  school,  just 
after  the  catalogue  was  called,  ho  was  summoned  up  to  the  side  of  the  magisterial 
chair,  and  addressed  thus : — "  I  went  to  tell  your  father  of  your  misdeeds ;  but 
when  I  went  in,  he  produce<l  to  me  some  of  your  drawings  ;  he  was  proud  of  you, 
you  caitiff;  it  softened  me,  I  could  not  bear  to  bring  the  old  man's  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  1  determined  to  give  you  a  fi*ee  pardon.  Redeem 
the  time."  The  quaint  but  genuine  appeal  to  good  feeling  met  its  reponse,  and 
Sir  James  soon  recovered  his  position  by  diligence  and  good  writing.  Arnold 
has  dignified  the  true  theory  of  education,  but  as  a  plain  practical  affair,  this 
wonderful  old  man  had  reduced  it  to  working  order.  It  was  not  merelv  in  draw- 
ing that  Sir  James's  taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  manifested,  but  in  modelling,  gild- 
ing, and  the  kindred  employments  of  taste  and  skill.  They  drew  him  oS^  how« 
ever,  from  severer  studies. 

In  the  year  1821  he  entered  the  University  of  Dublin  under  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Singer,  D.  D.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  laboured  for  University  honours : 
and,  although  he  was  well  taugnt  in  his  classics,  he  did  not  give  himself  to  them 
in  good  earnest,  and  still  less  to  the  exact  sciences,  which  form  so  large  and  im- 
portant a  branch  of  Collegiate  study.  The  attractions  of  general  literature  ab- 
sorbed his  energies ;  and,  except  in  the  catechetical  examinations,  his  College 
course  was  not  distinguished.  Natural  history  had  engaged  his  attention :  he 
was,  about  this  period,  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  Belfast  Natural  History- 
Society,  the  influence  of  which  has  since  been  so  great  in  exciting  an  interest 
through  Ulster  for  this  delightful  and  instructive  study.  The  Museum  of  the 
Society  at  Belfast  has  been  enriched  with  many  gift^,  which,  with  industry  and 
taste,  have  been  collected  by  Sir  James,  in  his  travels,  in  various  countries. 

Addicted  thus  to  the  pursuits  of  lighter  literature,  and  natural  history,  buoyant 
and  enthusiastic,  he  was  attracted  by  a  proposal  to  visit  Greece  in  company  with 
a  fellow-pupil  and  townsman,  the  present  Member  for  Belfast,  Robert  James 
Tennent.  This  was  about  the  year  1824.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  Lord  Byron 
had  died.  The  two  young  "liberators"  travelled  across  the  Continent,  wintered 
in  Italy,  and,  in  the  next  spring,  landed  in  the  Morea.  He  soon  afterwards  ac- 
cepted service  as  a  LieStenant  of  Artillery  in  the  corps  then  formed  at  Napoli  de 
Romania,  then  the  seat  of  government.  The  fate  of  Greece  at  this  time  was  most 
critical :  an  unequal  struggle  had  been  maintained  by  her  own  efforts  against  the 
whole  force  of  the  Ottoman  £mpire :  European  governments  lavished  their  pro- 
fessions of  sympathy.  Her  strength  was  pining,  her  life  ebbing,  whilst  each 
successive  campaign  gave  new  strength  to  the  Turks. 

The  Pacha  of  Eg>'pt,  Mahometl  Ali,  sent  the  flower  of  his  army  on  board  a 
powerful  fleet :  he  placed  it  under  the  command  of  his  distinguished  son,  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  whose  orders  were  to  laml  in  the  Moiva,  and  not  to  leave  it  until  it  should 
be  reconquere<l  for  the  Porle.  The  Greek  Government  relied  on  its  heroic  fleet, 
manned  by  the  seamen  of  Hydra  and  the  Cyclades.  This  was  commanded  by  the 
brave  MiaouUs,  aided  by  Canaris,  the  celebrated  brullotier,  whose  fircships  had 
already  saved  Greece  from  final  subjection. 

Sir  James  received  an  appointment  on  board  the  admiral's  flagship.     The  fleet 
f  nearly  seventy  sail  encountered  the  Egyptian  fleet  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  consisting 
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of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  including  ships  of  the  line*  off  the  sonthem  ooasi 
of  Candia.  A  gcnoRil  action  took  place :  the  fireships  of  Canaris  destroyed  num- 
bers of  the  Ottoman  vessels ;  but  the  fleet  escaped,  chaj»ed  and  checked  by  the 
Grt^ek  fleet  for  the  ensuing  month.  Meanwhile  the  Sultan  sailed  from  the  Dir- 
danellos,  joinctl  theEg}-ptian  squadron, and  lande<l  the  troops  in  the  Morca»  which 
they  ovi-rrim,  and  eventually  laid  siege  to  Athens. 

The  Government's  of  Eiuopc  at  length  were  aroused :  England,  France,  and 
Kussia  interpose<l ;  the  dtn^isive  action  at  Navarino  was  fought  in  1826 ;  and  the 
destruction  of  the  com1)ined  Ottoman  fleet  led  to  the  final  hbcration  of  Greece 
and  the  erection  of  an  iudei^ndent  monarchy. 

Pulilic  sympathy  had  beim  much  awakeniKl  by  the  first  literary  publication  of 
Sir  James — "A  Picture  of  Gref^ce  in  1825."  It  appealed  to  European  inter- 
ference, as  due  to  humanitv.  It  was  translated  into  French,  republished  in 
Paris  in  the  same  year,  togi^ther  with  the  interesting  <f  Journal"  of  Count  Pecchioy 
a  companion  and  fellow-traveller  of  Sir  James  in  Greece. 

In  1828  there  apix'are<l  from  the  ready  jK*n  of  Sir  James,  his  "Lcrtters  finom 
the  iEgean" — two  delightful  little  volumes,  describing  the  lovely  sceneiy  of  the 
Levant,  and  the  lingering  traces  of  ancient  customs,  and  illustrative  of  allusions 
in  Holy  Writ,  esjx'cially  in  the  New  Testament. 

Fn)m  the  recent  memoir  of  the  poet  Campl)ell,  it  appears  tliat  Sir  James  con- 
tributed valuable  pa|)ers  to  the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine^  and  thcie 
is  reason  to  bi'lieve  that  our  pericKlical  literature  is  indebteil  to  him  for  many  im* 
portant  contiibutions  in  the  nitor\*al  between  1826  and  1832. 

In  1830,  a  work,  requiring  diligent  study  and  deep  research,  emanated  from 
liis  j)eii.  It  was  entithnl,  "  The  llistorj'  of  Modem  Greece,  fit)m  its  Conquest 
by  the  Romans,  n.c.  146,  to  the  Present  Time,  2  vols.  8vo."  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  as  a  marie  of  thdr 
resiKft  for  the  author  they  afterwards,  in  1842,  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  de- 
gn*e  of  LL.D.  This  liistor}-  is  valuable  as  the  onlv  work  in  English  literature 
which  treats  of  the  annals  ofGret»ce  during  the  middle  ages.  The  bulky  tomes  of 
the  Byzantine  historians  and  the  obscure  chronicles  of  Italian  and  Spanish  authors 
had  to  be  meltt^  flown — a  labour  which  needwl  a  chi^-alrous  spirit  to  encounter. 

Tlie  doctrines  of  the  GiiH.'k  Church  and  it5  history ;  the  decline  of  the  ancient 
language  of  Hellas ;  the  formation  of  the  modem  Romaic  ;  specimens  of  modem 
Greek  literature  ;  the  decay  of  architectun^,  sculpture,  and  i>ainting  in  this  once 
favouiXMl  land,  form  the  interesting  subjects  of  this  remarkable  work.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  simple  testimony  to  the  power  of  truth,  to  find  the  early  training 
of  a  pious  Christian  mother  in  the  literary  productions  of  the  child  of  her  aflec- 
tious.  In  all  his  publications  may  Ixi  traced  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  artist — ^the 
iinlent  lover  of  those  st-enes  of  naturts  whereon  Gotl  has  impressed  the  soft  beautv 
of  landscape  or  the  grandeiu*"  of  st»a  or  mountain  ;  but  beyond,  and  above  ally 
the  niagni tying,  u])holding,  illustrating,  and  honoiuing  ojK*nly  the  Word  of  God, 
are  never  omitted  when  a  wonl  in  si'ason  is  properly  avjulable. 

About  the  year  1830  he  was  called  to  the  English  bar,  and,  in  1831,  nuuried 
tlic  only  daughter  of  the  late  William  Tennent,  of  Helfast,  an  eminent  banker. 
On  his  death,  in  1832,  Sir  James,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  his  fathcr>in.law, 
assunu'd  the  surname  of  Tennent,  and  succeeded  to  the  properties  in  the  counties 
of  Antrim,  F(>rmanagh,  and  Sligo.     He  is  a  Deputy.Li^utenant  of  Fcm[iana^. 

The  demesne  and  imcient  mansion  of  Tem|)o,  in  this  county,  to  which  he  has 
succeeded,  has  lici'n  n?ndered  a  place  of  note  by  the  pen  of  our  gifted  country- 
woman, Maria  Edgeworth.  It  is  the  scene  of  «  Castle  Rackrent,"  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  graphic  sketches  of  tliis  distinguished  lady. 

A  new  era  now  opens  in  the  life  of  Sir  James.     His  native  town  had  just  ac- 
quired, under  the  Refonn  Bill,  the  privilege  of  choosing  representatives  for  the 
Imperial  Parliament.     It  is  not  possible  to  speak  of  the  progress  of  industry,  in- 
teUigence,  and  oixlcr ;  the  incrtyise  of  ])0])idation,  manufactures,  wealth,  and  com- 
merce in  this  profiiH'rous  locality,  without  a  short  pause  for  re\iew  and  reflection. 
.Belfast  had  been  Ibnnerly  remarkable  for  its  radical  and  (to  some  extent)  sedi* 
'tious  spirit  in  bygone  days.  In  1798,  it  was  a  plague  spot.  Afterwards  it  attracted 
a  West  Indian  trade,  small  but  remunerative ;  there  were  also  some  sugar-houar 
ibr  refining,  but  few  manufactiu^s.     The  cotton-spinning,  which  had  &en  intp- 
duced  to  a  Umitcd  extent,  had  to  contend  with  rival  estabUshments  in  Glasgow  a4 
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Manchester ;  whilst  both  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  yam  had  to  bear 
heavy  charges  for  carriage  before  it  came  to  its  profitable  destination.  A  few 
large  mills  were  kept  at  work,  but  it  n^er  flourished  as  a  trade.  It  was  forced, 
and  not  remunerative. 

About  the  year  1827,  the  spinning  of  flax  was  first  established  by  a  family 
whose  nanie  is  identified  with  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  their  native  town — 
its  manufacturing  progress,  the  instructive  example  of  what  can  be  achieved  by 
careful  diligence,  well-directed  effort,  unswerving  uprightness — in  a  word,  by 
prudence  and  skill,  by  industry  and  virtue.  The  Messrs.  Mulholland,  then  and 
still  the  attached  friends  of  Sir  James,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  wonderful  ma- 
nufacturing movement,  which  has  achieved  such  national  results.  They  selected 
a  manufacture  suited  to  the  capabilities  of  the  country  and  the  linen  trade,  upon 
which  could  be  made  available  the  largest  amount  of  local  advantages.  They 
were  men  of  sterling  character ;  by  honest  industry  and  prudence  they  accumu- 
lated capital,  and,  at  the  right  time,  applied  it  judiciously  to  a  well-selected  ob- 
ject. God  gave  a  blessing  to  their  labours ;  nor  have  they  ever  forgotten  that 
the  property  of  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  not  less  than  that  of  the  land- 
lord, has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  In  every  good  work  they  are  ready  with 
their  influence  and  their  purse. 

About  the  year  1810,  the  Academical  Institution  had  been  built  and  opened. 
Sheridan  Knowles,  the  fu^t  of  English  teachers,  was  then  in  Belfast,  and,  in 
many  families,  plain  but  pious  parents  were  engaged  in  obtaining  for  their  chil- 
dren the  benefit  and  blessing  ol  good  education. 

The  provision  trade,  and  the  war  prices,  had  brought  money  to  the  town ;  and 
the  linen  manufacture  invited,  as  it  has  rewarded,  enterprize,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  capital.  The  young  were  acquiring  knowledge,  the  older  accumulating 
capital;  industry  expelling  discontent,  and  intelligence  subduing  disaffection. 
Intelligence  and  education  thus  progressing  and  maturing,  Belfast,  throbbing  with 
new  life  and  vigour,  was  invested  with  the  privilege  of  choosing  representatives.  It 
had  been  gradually  shifting  from  Radicahsm,  finally  subdued  into  the  stronghold 
of  Whiggery.  The  rippling  on  the  surface  of  society  indicated  this  as  the  prevailing 
character ;  but  beneath  was  a  deep,  latent  Conservative  flow  of  increasing  intelh- 
gence,  and  successful  industry :  a  class  of  men  was  growing  up,  neither  required 
nor  inclined  to  intermeddle  with  local  or  general  politics ;  in  fact  indisposed  to 
Btep  beyond  the  proper  line  of  duty  in  then:  routine  of  daily  life. 

The  Whig  party,  spontaneously  active  and  vigilant,  havmg  a  ready  capital  to 
work  upon,  wherever  either  education  or  employment  had  not  sufliciently  displaced 
discontent  or  disaffection  ;  and  even  to  such  as  were  otherwise  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious, but  unwilling  to  be  quiet  or  inactive,  the  opportunity  for  acauiring 
notoriet}',  or  securing  early  consequence  under  the  assumption  of  liberality  or 
pubhc  spirit,  was  conveniently  offered.  Men  of  substance,  cautious  and  unob- 
trusive, may  improve,  bnt  will  not  create  opportunities  for  public  or  political  in- 
terference ;  but  where  by  sound  preparatory  processes,  education  and  industry 
have  secured  a  trading  capital  of  intelligence  and  property,  popular  power  will 
generally  develope  and  increase  the  Conservative  element. 

So  it  was  with  Belfast.  With  the  extension  of  i)opular  representation,  pre- 
ceded by  education  diffused  and  education  encouraged,  the  town  has  burst  into  a 
state  of  prosperity  ahhost  without  a  parallel.  It  is  now  the  pride  of  Ulster  and 
the  hope  of  Ireland.  Its  schools,  its  public  institutions,  its  churches  and  congre- 
gations ;  its  harbour,  docks,  and  quays ;  its  numerous  and  extensive  mills ;  its 
banks ;  its  railways  ;  its  industrious  people ;  the  spirit  and  energy  of  improve- 
ment ;  the  self-rehance  and  stability  which  characterise  its  general  progress,  have 
diflused  over  and  around  the  district  such  happy  influences  as  cannot  but  radiate 
over  other  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is  now  some  years  ago,  since  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Bushe  was  standing  at  a  point  which  conmianded  a  perspective  view  of 
the  district  between  Carrickfergus  and  Belfast.  "  How  charming,"  said  he,  "  is 
that  prospect.  Not  for  its  natural  beauty,  wliich  is  great  indeed,  but  there  is  a 
moral  loveliness  suffused  over  it  all.*'  Since  then,  how  multiplied  the  forms,  how 
accelerated  the  progress  of  prosperity  in  Belfast  I 

In  1832,  the  mfluences  of  the  educational  and  other  agencies  at  once  entered 
into  the  arrangements  for  the  election  of  representatives.  These  were  on  the 
0ide  of  the  young  distinguished  townsman.    Educated  in  the  town,  an  active 
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member  of  literary  and  historical  societies,  imbued  with  pubUc  8i)irit  and  not 
unused  to  the  activity  of  public  life  ;  with  reputation  as  an  author,  with  ready 
eloquence,  and  untinng  energj*.  Sir  James  was  naturally  pointed  out  for  the  new 
post  of  honour,  under  an  arrangement  giving  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  one  member, 
the  independent  electors  to  choose  another.  The  views  of  Sir  James  were  na- 
turally of  a  hberal  cast ;  all  his  early  associations  and  course  of  life  led  to  this. 
He  advocated  the  removal  of  civil  disabiUties  from  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  under  the  Reform  Bill ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
deeply  and  intelligently  attached  to  all  the  git?at  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
resolved  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Alany  more  experienced  men  had  suppased  that  by  a  generous  and  timely  con- 
cession of  ciril  ecjuahtv,  Ireland  would  enjoy  repose,  and  Irishmen  comliine  for 
the  advancement  of  their  common  countr}'.  But  i)opular  power,  in  league  with 
priestcrall  and  sedition,  soon  opened  the  new  chai)ter  of  the  Repeal  agitation.  The 
sagacious  and  industrious  Northerns,  the  firm  fnends  of  British  connexion,  were 
combined  against  this  delusive  and  dangerous  project.  They  saw  it  was  the 
device  of  fanatical  priests  and  factious  demagogues,  wiUing  to  sacrifice  the  great 
interests  of  Ireland  for  their  own  selfish  and  sectarian  objects.  It  had  the  effect 
of  uniting,  in  common  co-operation,  men  of  different  shades  and  degrees  of  politics 
in  Belfast,  and  these,  supporting  Sir  James  with  united  strength,  he  and  Lord 
Arthur  Chichester,  son  of  the  then  Marquis  of  Donegal,  were  i*etumed  in  oppo- 
sition to  Sharman  Crawford  and  Robert  J.  Tennent,  the  T)resent  member. 
Neitlier  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  was  sulTicieutly  explicit  in  his  declara- 
tion against  Repeal. 

The  Whig  party  in  the  town  had  not  before  had  their  strength  measured  or 
their  real  i>ower  tested.  Sir  James  had  concentrated  in  his  iiivour  i)ersonal  friends 
fi:x>m  tlie  ranks  of  the  liberal  sections,  many  of  wliom  concurred  with  him  in  gene- 
ral policy ;  whilst  Conservatives  supported  him  on  principle,  as  one  sincerely  and 
inteUigendy  attached  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  esixjcially  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Imperial  Union.  The  two  camlidates  on  the  Conservative 
side  were,  therefore,  returned — a  most  gaUing  result  to  the  "  demagogue  "  party, 
aud  unsatisfactor}'  to  a  very  diffen^nt  class,  men  in  their  way  resjK'ctable  and  intelli- 
gent, but  too  shallow  and  su])erficial  in  their  poUtics  to  work  out,  in  a  comprehen- 
sive spirit  of  co-operation,  the  real  good  of  a  conntrj'  so  pecuharly  circumstanced 
as  Irtuand.  A  bitter  conflict  of  contending  jxarties  followed.  Many  look  back 
on  it  with  regret :  more  with  real  profit,  reganling  it  as  the  price  of  privik*ge 
under  a  free  constitution,  the  discipline  which  is  almost  unavoidable  in  the  early 
stages  of  extended  influence  and  increase  of  popular  p(jwer. 

At  this  time  the  EaYl  of  Derby,  then  Mr.  Stiuiley,  was  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  Chivalrous,  eloquent,  and  intrepid,  he  was  what  he  is,  in  all  the  great 
outline  of  his  character,  but  had  not  then  manifested  what  he  has  since  so  une- 
quivocally shown,  a  wise  and  cautious  moderation,  which  testifies  the  prudent 
spirit  of  the  statesman,  n^posing  in  the  calmness  of  conscious  stn*ngth.  Circum- 
stances then  calliid  forth  his  great  powers  of  debate,  his  smiting  sarcasm,  his  vigo- 
rous and  syllogistic  eloquence.  Sir  James  at  once  fell  into  his  ranks,  and  never 
ceased  to  acknowledge  allegiance  to  this  truly  honourable,  high-minded,  and  able 
chief. 

When  the  treacherous  attack  was  made  on  the  Irish  Church,  by  the  supporters 
of  the  celebrated  Appropriation  Claus<s  Sir  James  voted  with  the  Conservative 
party,  by  whom  it  was  valiantly  oppost^d.  In  tlie  second  swsion  of  his  political 
career  he  was  selected  by  Lonl  Derby  to  discharge  a  duty  of  no  ordinary  impor- 
tance. Mr.  O'Connell,  then  in  the  llouse  of  Commons,  was  challenged  to  debate 
the  Repeal  question :  the  opposition  was  confide<i  to  Lord  Monteagle  (then  Mr. 
Spring  Kiw)  and  Sir  James  E.  Tennent.  The,  sjK'cches  of  the  mover  and  se- 
conder were  triumphant.  O'Connell  never  renewe<i  the  discussion  in  the  house  ; 
nor  has  it  since  Ix'cn  ever  seriously  propounded  as  an  open  question. 

At  this  time  the  8iMY*<sion  of  th<'  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lonl  Ripon,  Sir  J. 
Graham,  and  Mr.  Stanley  took  pbice.  Sir  Uoln^rt  Peel  commenced  the  great  task 
of  consulidatiiig  a  powerful,  intelligent  Conservative  party  ;  and  of  all  the  Irish 
members,  who  had  supporttKl  the  general  ])olicy  of  Lord  Givy,  Sir  James  E. 
Tennent  was  the  onlv  one  who  ^ve  his  adhesion  to  the  Conservative  Oimosition 

ler  the  guidance  of  Sir  Robert  Feel,  aadithe  sanction  and  support  of  Mr.  Stanley. 
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A  troublous  period  followe<],  in  which  the  gi'eat  principles  of  the  Constitution 
passed  through  a  fiery  ordeal.  Sir  James  gave  his  primary  attention  to  c|uostioni< 
of  trade  and  manufactures,  and  made  efiective  speeches  in  connexion  with  these 
interests.  His  speech  on  the  timber  trade  ot  North  America  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  merchants  of  New  Brunswick,  who  presented  an  address  to  him  in 
a  golden  box.  In  the  protection  of  the  cop^Tight  of  designs  for  the  deco- 
ration of  manufactured  goods,  piinted  calicoe.«,  woven  silks,  carpets,  and  other 
articles,  he  took  a  very  active  and  leading  position,  and  brought  in  a  bill,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Cobden.  It  was  carried  in  1842,  and  in  1843  many  of 
the  manufacturers  whose  interests  were  protected  by  this  measure,  presented  Sir 
James,  at  Manchester,  with  a  service  of  silver  plate,  of  the  value  of  £2,000,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  gi*atitude.  In  carrying  out  his  plan  of  protection,  he  deter- 
mined to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  manufactures  in  other  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Grermany.  This  led  to  the  pubUcation  of  his  work  on  Belgium^ 
which  appeared  in  1 84 1 ,  and  his  Treatise  on  the  Copyright  of  Designs, 

In  1841 ,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  entrusted  with  ollice,  he  appointed  Sir  Jame8 
to  the  office  of  Joint  Secretaiy  to  the  Board  of  Control,  of  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  president.  In  this  he  continued  under  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey 
and  the  Earl  of  Kipon.  Whilst  in  this  olfice,  it  devolved  on  him  to  defend  the 
policy  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in  reference  to  the  close  of  the  Affghan  war :  the 
speech  was  in  all  respects  creditaljle  and  efiective.  The  late  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbuT)'  confessed  that  he  had  intended  to  vote  against  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  the 
Upper  House,  on  the  same  question,  but  tliat  the  speech  of  Sir  James  had  con- 
iinced  him  that  he  ought  to  vote  in  his  lordship's  favour,  and  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sir  li.  Ptjel.  A  similar  occurrence  took  place  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Labouchere  to  admit  foreign  Hour  into  Inland,  when  Sir  James  supported  the 
claims  of  the  Insh  millers.  The  latxi  Mr.  Sheil  listened  to  the  speech  with  earnest 
attention,  avowed  that  it  had  changed  his  views,  and  followed  up  thb  avowal 
consistently,  by  voting  with  the  IVotectionists  on  this  occasion. 

A  restless  anxiety  for  continual  change,  and  a  healthful  appetite  for  progressive 
improvement,  are  not  to  be  contbunded.  EnUghtened  Conservative  j)olicy  gives 
to  the  Litter  its  cordial  sanction  ;  to  the  formi'r,  an  uncompromising  resistance. 
The  circumstances  of  the  countiy  required  to  have  its  great  institutions  invigor- 
ated and  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  The  extension  of  power  and 
influem*e  amongst  the  himibler  classes  necessitated  the  increased  provision  for 
education  and  religious  training.  In  all  the  measures  for  these  great  national 
objects.  Sir  James  liad  his  part. 

As  a  man  of  business,  an  attentive  convspondent,  a  useful  friend,  and  an  im- 
partial representative,  who  never  declined  the  call  of  any  constituent,  whether  a 
supporter  or  opponent,  his  merit  is  generally  and  unhesitatingly  acknowledged  by 
all  parties.  His  pecuhar  habits  of  order  and  arrangement,  the  exactness  with 
which  he  methodises  papers  and  disposes  of  correspondence,  the  despatch  of  com- 
missions, the  ]n'omptness  of  action,  and  knowledge  of  all  that  is  needed  for  busy 
public  fife,  these  give  him  a  very  great  advantage  in  Parliamentary  labours. 

Before  1845  he  had  obtained,  ior  some  years,  valuable  training  at  the  Board  of 
Control.  He  luui,  with  maps  and  books,  laboured  with  intense  industry  to  un- 
derstand India ;  and  his  position  and  opportunities  must  have  facilitated  his 
researches.  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Oflfice,  and 
found  it  necessary  to  deal  decisively  with  a  novel  state  of  things  in  the  important 
colony  of  Ceylon.  Accumulated  difficulty,  arising  from  long  neglect  and  mis- 
management, had  to  be  at  once  vigorously  encoimtered  ;  the  public  service  had 
lapsed  into  a  torpid,  ineflicient  state,  which  could  not,  without  peril,  be  much 
longer  endured.  "  The  Civil  Service  "  of  the  colony  formed  a  close  corporation, 
which  secured  a  strict  monopoly  of  all  j)ublic  ofiaces  and  employment.  Family 
compacts  and  cli([ues  supersetled  jmblic  retpiirements,  screening  incompetence  and 
concealing  improi>riety.  The  result  of  all  this  was  what  nmst  naturally  have 
been  expectcMl. 

We  in  Irehmd  can  understand  what  we  have  filt  and  feX'l  to  be  the  curse  of  such 
government.  Public  patninage  al)ii<;e(l ;  ])allry  jc^alousies  fouiented  ;  a  provincial 
pettiness  jxjnading  the  wliole  policy  of  the  place  ;  the  intriguer  generally  successful, 
the  upright  seldom  ;  merit  not  necessarily  an  obstacle,  but  never  a  title  to  public 
favour  and  reward. 
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When  the  state  of  things  in  Ceylon  had  thus  degenerated,  the  office  of  Secre- 
tar}'  of  the  colony  became  vacant.  It  combined  the  double  duty  of  the  leader 
of  the  Legislative  Council  and  chief  officer  of  the  Executive.  The  Govemop  of 
Ceylon,  the  gallant  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  impressed  on  Lord  Derby  the  importance 
of  passing  over  the  Civil  Service,  and  selecting  some  efficient  man,  with  administra- 
tive experience,  to  be  sent  out  from  home  to  aid  in  carrying  on  with  vigour  the 
government  of  the  colony.  The  manner  in  which  Sir  James  had  filled  the  office 
which  he  then  held ;  his  reports  and  despatches,  which  had  attracted  the  especial 
notice  of  the  President,  and  obtained  the  emphatic  approval  of  Sir  Robert  PeeU 
caused  Lord  Derby  to  offer  him  the  vacant  office,  in  compliance  with  Sir  Colin 
Campbell's  suggestion.  In  August,  1845,  he  resigned  the  secretarj'ship  of  the 
India  Board,  and  Lord  Mahon  succeeded  him  in  this  office. 

In  1842,  the  King  of  Greece  had  sent  him  the  order  of  knighthood,  in  testi- 
mony both  of  his  military  sendees  and  literary  labours ;  he  also  sent  him  the 
medal  voted  by  the  Greek  senate  to  those  who  had  carried  arms  during  the  war 
of  the  liberation ;  and  our  most  gracious  Sovereign  gave  permission  to  the  new 
Secretary  of  Ceylon  to  accept  and  wear  both,  and  now  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood — ^liis  present  title,  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent.  In  the 
autumn  of  1845  he  sailed  for  Ceylon.  On  arriving  there,  he  soon  found  the 
influence  of  petty  intrigue  earnestly  at  work  to  frustrate  and  damage  his  efforts, 
and  thus  avenge  the  supposed  wrong  done  to  the  civil  service  by  his  appoint- 
ment over  their  heads.  Whilst  Sir  Colin  Campbell  remained  in  Ceylon,  this  teas- 
ing trickery  was  not  felt,  because  Sir  Colin  knew  the  parties,  and  was  prepared 
to  defeat  all  the  attempts  of  this  mean  jealousy,  and  to  support  his  secretary 
witli  energy  and  firmness.  When  Sir  CoUn's  governorship  terminated  in  1847^ 
the  Whigs,  after  the  events  which  displaced  Sir  Robert  Peel,  had  returned  to 

Eower,  and  Lord  Grey  was  placed  over  the  Colonial  Office ;   and  the  vigorous, 
on-hearted  Stanley  had  ceased  to  be  secretary. 

Both  at  home  and  in  Ceylon  it  was  surmised  that  Sir  James  might  be  the  new 
governor — that  the  interests  of  the  colony  would  be  considered,  and  party  claims 
postponed.  But  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Lonl  Stanley  had  his  brand  upon 
him,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  scowl  of  Lord  Grey ;  besides.  Lord  J. 
Russell  had  a  young  cousin  unprovided,  and  Ceylon  was  accordingly  honoured 
with  the  governorship  of  Lonl  Torrington.  Family  arrangements,  in  a  domes- 
tic cabinet  of  caballing  cousins,  summoned  into  action  tlic  instinct  of  selfl 
preservation,  and  the  charity  which  begins  and  ends  at  home. 

This  young  nobleman,  utterly  unfit  for  such  an  office,  with  many  high  personal 
qualities,  but  without  any  experience  to  train  him  for  his  new  position,  departed 
iox  Ceylon.  He  was  aware  that  the  official  knowledge,  administrative  habits,  and 
training  of  his  secretary  had  been  passed  over,  in  order  to  do  a  small  job  for  "  the 
happy  family,"  by  his  own  appointment ;  and  (as  is  not  unusual  under  such  cir- 
cumstances with  small  men)  ne  may  have  supposed  it  possible  that  the  injured 
man  might  withhold  confidence  and  give  his  Governor  but  a  reluctant  support. 

He  may  have  felt  also  his  own  utter  incompetence  to  fill  the  office,  an<t  there- 
fore, if  he  could  not  calculate  on  a  cordial  support  from  the  secretary,  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil,  with  any  degree  of  safety,  his  own  duties,  his  most  prudent  course 
might  be  to  make  himself  independent  of  this  injured  and  possibly  resentful  of- 
ficer. Accordingly,  he  brought  out  with  him  two  "  trusty  and  well-beloved  coun- 
cillors ;"  one  a  private  secretary',  xcho  did  his  work,  ex  animo ;  the  other,  a  son.in.. 
law  of  Mr.  B.  Hawes,  the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  and  nephew  of 
Db.  Wiseman  :  this  gentleman  had  been  trained  in  diplomacv,  by  first  receiving 
the  education  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  then  obtaining  a  place  in  the  West  Indian  Custom 
House,  and  next  a  "  family  provision  "  as  Auditor- General  in  Ceylon. 

The  position  of  Sir  James  at  this  time  was  certainly  most  peculiar.  Over  the  co- 
lonial department,  the  imperious,  crooked- minded  Lord  Grey ;  under  him  the  slip- 
pery Benjamin  Hawes;  over  the  colony,  the  uneasy,  incompetent  cousin  of  the  Pre- 
mier, with  his  private  secretarj-  in  intimate  alliance  with  the  Civil  Service,  which 
had  previously  been  stung  with  jealousy  and  disappointment,  and  thus  the  plans 
of  carrying  on  the  government  were  concerted,  witli  the  aid  of  the  young  Jesuit, 
who  soon  laid  out  for  himself  the  office  of  secretar}-,  when  Sir  James  could  be 
displaced.  The  exchequer  was  empty ;  the  community  in  a  state  of  bankruptcy ; 
and  a  native  population,  inffamed  by  hostile  feehng,  verging  on  rebellion. 
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The  rebellion  at  length  broke  out ;  it  required  to  be  met  at  the  outset  \f  ith 
rigour  and  decision ;  the  measures  which  were  adopted  have  been  detailed  before 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  part  taken  by  Sir  James,  by 
whose  timely  counsels,  carried  into  execution  by  the  distinguished  military  offi- 
cers, especially  that  most  excellent  and  amiable  Irishman,  Colonel  Drought,  of 
the  FiftiBenth  Kegiment,  a  movement  which  might  have  been  very  serious  and 
formidable,  was  suppressed. 

The  republican  ^ress  of  course  represented  all  this  as  a  combination  of  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  injustice ;  free  trade  in  rebellion  and  insurrection  should  be  se- 
cured, and  so  Joseph  Himie  was  called  upon  to  bring  the  state  of  Ceylon  under 
the  notice  of  the  Mouse  of  Commons.  Angry  discussions  followed.  Had  the 
secretary  for  the  colonies  been  even  moderately  detested,  a  sensible  and  plain 
statement  would  have  satisfied  Parliament ;  had  the  under  secretary  been  even 
moderately  distrusted,  his  explanations  would  have  been  accepted  cumgrano  salts, 
and  Lord  Torrington  left  undisturbed ;  but  Lord  Grey  was  so  heartily  hated,  and 
Mr.  Hawes  so  thoroughly  discredited,  that  no  statement  of  the  one,  nor  explana- 
tion of  the  other,  would  be  accepted  by  the  public :  Lord  Torrington  was  sacrificed 
for  the  sins  of  the  colonial  office. 

A  Parliamentary  inquiry  followed ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Ceylon  was  sent  over 
to  defend  the  Governor,  and  this  task  he  successfully  accomplished. 

The  injustice  to  this  young  nobleman,  and  to  the  colony,  by  this  system  of 
official  jobbing  of  public  patronage,  was  most  lamentable.  Incompetent  to  think 
for  himself,  and  to  act  on  his  own  resolves,  he  became  more  or  less  the  dupe  of 
dishonest  intriguers,  the  supposed  friends  and  advocates  of  **  law  and  order,"  The 
fluctuations  of  a  weak,  honourable,  but  credulous  mind  manifest  themselves  in 
the  details  of  his  daily  life.  At  one  time  confident  of  the  fidelity  of  his  secretary, 
and  conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  services ;  then  earwigged  by  some  disap- 
pointed member  of  the  civil  service,  or  some  Jesuitical  whisperer  in  nis  household, 
ne  began  to  doubt  and  distrust  his  official  adviser.  With  characteristic  weakness 
marring  a  fitmk  and  kindly  nature,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  his  fancied 
friends  these  confficting  and  contradictory  impressions,  as  they  floated  across  his 
mind,  and  his  treacherous  confidants  treasured  up  the  letters  for  the  evil  day. 

His  defence  before  the  committee  rested  on  the  evidence  of  the  secretary.  Sir 
James.  To  discredit  the  witness,  therefore,  was  the  obvious  course  for  his  ene- 
mies to  demolish  his  defence ;  and  accordingly  at  the  close  of  a  triumphant  de- 
fence, out  came  one  of  Lord  Torrington's  most  foolish,  confidential  epistles,  dis- 
paraging the  veiT  man  whose  credit  was  essential  to  his  lordship's  defence.  Such 
an  exhibition  of  inconsistency,  incompetency,  and  indiscretion  could  not,  of 
course,  in  any  view  of  it,  have  had  any  other  result  than  to  require  his  lordship's 
removal,  and  he  must  therefore  be  immolated.  His  public  poucy  was  justified^ 
but  his  weak,  vacillating,  foolish  simplicity  was  so  fully  exposed  that  it  yras  not 

g)S8ible  to  leave  him  in  possession  of  nis  office ;  still,  as  the  cousin  of  Lord  John 
ussell,  some  cover  should  be  thrown  over  his  incompetence.  It  was  a  personal 
slur  on  him ;  it  was  discreditable  to  the  Whigs  to  appoint  him  to  such  a  post— nay, 
it  was  very  unjust  to  the  young  nobleman  himself.  To  break  the  fall,  it  was 
arranged  to  sug^st  that  he  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  Ceylon ; 
that  the  civil  service  was  in  revolt ;  that  they  did  not  support  the  Governor  as 
they  should  have  done ;  and  then  it  was  insinuated  that  this  had  been  occasioned 
by  Lord  Stanley  sending  out  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  thereby  provoking 
jealousy,  and  causing  in  the  end,  embarrassment  to  Lord  Torrington  !  It  was 
also  suggested  that  Mr.  Wodehouse,  the  head  of  the  disappointed  part)r,  had 
quarreflwl  with  Sir  James,  and  as  they  had  disagreed,  and  Lord  Torrington 
needed  the  cordial  co-operation  of  both,  the  most  advisable  course  would  be  to 
remove  all  three,  Lord  Torrington,  Mr.  Wodehouse,  and  Sir  James.  Lord  Tor- 
rington was  recalled ;  Mr,  Wodehouse  promoted  to  an  appointment  of  a  higher 
rank  and  pay  at  Honduras  ;  but  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  (as  the  friend  of  Lord 
Stanley),  offered  the  higher  rank,  but  greatly  reduced  salary,  of  Governor  of  the 
gloomy  rock  of  St.  Helena  I  Lonl  Torrington,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
dated  in  July,  1850,  had  expressed  himself  in  these  words  :— 

"  From  the  moment  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  came  to  Ceylon  he  has  been  subject 
to  the  greatest  persecution  and  injustice  fix)m  various  public  servants  (a  body 
known  here,  and  named  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  **  the  faimly  compact ")  ;  every 
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effort  was  made  to  damage  his  character  in  my  eyes ;  and  the  determination  of 
this  party,  of  which  Mr.  Wodehouse  was  the  head,  was  to  get  rid  of  him  at  any 
cost.  You  may  wonder  I  was  not  better  acquainted  with  all  this  before.  I  did 
know  it,  but  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  so  great  a  conspiracy 
should  be  for  such  paltry  reasons ;  ever}-  charge  that  could  l)c  imagined  against 
a  public  servant  has  been  laid  at  Sir  Jamos  Eniei'sou  Tennent's  door,  and  all  this 
because  he  came  to  an  oilice  that  thcjy  were  all  CDnsidei'ed  incapable  of  filling ; 
these  attacks  have  been  so  8t(;ady  and  determined,  tliat,  to  a  ccsrtain  extent,  they 
have  taken  root  both  in  India  and  in  England,  and  something  should  he  done  to. 
fight  him  before  the  public,  to  mark  his  conduct  as  a  public  servant,  who  has  done 
his  duty  faithfully  ;  to  prove  the  confidence  of  Oiweniment,  and  what  they  think 
of  the  treatment  he  has  undergone/' 

The  "  something"  has  been  done  ;  worthy  of  Whig  treacher}',  and  still  more 
worthy  of  Lord  Gny,  the  patron  of  Mr.  Selby,  a  scion  of  the  estate  of  his  Lord- 
ship in  England,  whose  restoration  to  office  wo  must  notice. 

Had  any  impartial  incpiiry  bt?en  instituted,  had  the  deliberate  conclusion  of  Lord 
Torrington  been  disprov(Ml,  as  to  the  treatment  exi)erience<l  by  Sir  James  from 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  **  family  compact,"  at  the  head  of  which  was  i\Ir. 
Wotlehouse ;  or,  as  to  his  conduct  and  siTviees  in  the  very-  dillicult  and  peculiar 
position  in  which  he  wiu«  placed;  nay,  had  Lord  (irey  taken  upon himsi*lf to  affirm 
that  Sir  James  had,  in  his  Judgment,  b(Mm  guilty  of  oflicial  misconduct  deserving 
or  retpiiring  removal,  as  a  penalty  for  his  oilence,  there  would  have  been  a  show 
of  seeming  justi<!e  in  the  course  ultimately  a<lopted  towards  him.  It  is  only  re- 
lieved by  the  reckless  and  disgusting  jobbery  exhibited  in  n*ference  to  Mr.  Selby. 
There  is  nothing  even  resembling  this,  but  an  occasional  promotion  at  the  Irish 
Bar,  when  some  seasonable  reere^mt,  or  political  pervert,  finds  favour  in  the  eye« 
of  the  friends  of  "law  and  order."  Our  own  delightful  (loldsmith  describes  the 
moclest  merit  of  the  stroUing  j)layer,  selected  for  the  ])art  of  Cato,  as  he  himself 
avowed,  not  because  of  any  piv-eminence  c)ver  his  fellows,  but  he  had  an  old  coat, 
which  when  tastefully  turned  inside  out,  answered  for  the  Koman  toffa.  Mr. 
Selby,  how(?ver,  had  peculiar  (qualities.  Bound  to  Lonl  Gn*y  by  feudal  ligaments, 
this  gentleman  had  been  eh'rk  to  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  w.is  then  admittetl  to  be  an  attorney,  and  about  six  months  after- 
wards came  to  Ceylon  with  Sir  Anthony  01ii)hant,  and  was  then  admitted  to  be  an 
advocate.  He  was  seven  yeai*s  an  advocate  there,  when,  having  been  first  made 
Deputy  Quivn's  Advocate,  he  was  then,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  a])iK)intcd  by 
Lonl  Grey  to  the  res]Mmsible  office  of  (Queen's  Advocate,  which  had  IxHin  always 
filled  by  a  well-educated  member  of  the  English  Bar. 

'Die  conduct  of  this  gi*ntleman  in  dei'lining  to  give  advice  as  to  the  court- 
martial,  which  even  Sir  John  Hogg  admitted  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in 
India,  but  have  ensure<l  tlu'  prompt  dismissal  of  the  advocate,  may  have  led, 
and  we  believe  much  contributed,  to  the  results  which  provoked  so  nuich  indig- 
nation in  refen*nce  to  the  punishments  awanled  bv  the  military  tribimal.  But 
the  slnuige  incipient  which  m'curred  in  cons<'(]uen(e  of  Mr.  Si'lhy  stating  an  al- 
leged conversation  between  himself  and  Lord  Torrington,  in  reference  to  the 
execution  of  a  native  priest,  o])ens  a  chapter  which  is  beyond  th<^  iniluence  of 
ordinary  comment.  Lmh'r  any  circumstances,  it  was  a  brea<'h  of  confidence  to 
disclose  the  communication iMitwecn  the  (Governor  anil  the  law  adviser;  and,  as 
Lord  Torrington  justly  observe<l,  in  his  letter  of  :27th  October,  1840,  at>ci«re- 
pudiating  the  truth  or  accuracy  of  ^Ir.  Selby's  account  of  the  int<'rview,  "that 
it  was  an  unpanlonable  breach  of  confidence,  lK)th  oflicial  and  fnendly.  I  must 
say,  if  conduct  such  as  this  is  to  be  tolenited  or  justified,  there  must  Ik*  an  end 
to  all  confidential  communications  with  government  otiicei*s,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  law  onice?*s  of  the  Crown,  to  whom  our  communieations  an*  in  the  last  de- 
gree confidentijJ.  Had  Mr.  Selby  been  a  lawyer,  and  either  educated  or  trained 
for  the  bar,  the  men*  eticpiette  of  the  profess. on  would  have  taught  him  the 
courtesy  a^  well  as  the  necessity  of  observing  eoMti<len<'e  as  n'ganls  what  passes 
in  his  interviews  with  thetJovernor ;  and  I  am  willini;  to  attribute  his  ernir  to 
the  want  of  ih<*s<;  ad\Mntages,  and  the  misfitriiine  if  his  hiring  no  other  legal 
Knowledge  or  nhst  rr-'tinn  thmi  such  fis  he  ucijiiirtfl  ns  a  rlrrk  to  the  (Viief  Jnj<iiee 
if  hen  Attfirniy-Gemrd  tit  tht'  Ci'fu." 

h  had  been  considered  that  this  disclaimer  was  not  sulheiently  expHcit.     Lonl 
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Torrington  had  been  charged  by  Mr.  Selby  with  expressing  himself  in  a  manner 
which,  if  truly  stated,  would  have  warranted  impeachment.  In  May,  1850,  Lord 
Torrington  writes  to  Lord  Grey  to  say  he  had  been  surprised  to  hear  that  his  dis- 
claimer had  been  by  some  persons  thonght  to  be  insuflficient ;  and  he  adds  that  he 
had  not  wished  unnecessarily  to  injure  Mr.  Selby,  nor  **  to  war  with  him."  He 
concludes  in  these  words  : — 

"  /  am  now,  my  Lord,  necessitated  in  my  own  defence  to  declare  to  your  Lordship, 
on  the  honour  of  a  peer  and  a  gentleman,  that  I  made  use  of  no  such  words  as  those  put 
into  my  mouth,  and  that  the  statement  to  thai  effect  is  therefore  simply  untrue." 

On  the  2nd  August,  1850,  Lord  Grey  rephes  to  this  letter,  and  after  referring  to 
Mr.  Selby 's  statement,  and  Lord  Torrington's  denial  of  its  truth,  he  adds,  **  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  assuring  your  Lordship  that  I  give  entire  credit  to  this  denial,** 

On  the  1 5th  Ausjust  Loi*d  Grey  writes  to  Lord  Torrington  that,  on  his  advice. 
Lord  Torrington  sliould  be  relieved  fix)m  the  government  of  Ceylon.  He  states 
his  approval  of  all  his  public  policy,  especially  as  connected  with  the  commercial  and 
financial  condition  of  the  island,  but  that  he  had  failed  in  maintaining  harmonious 
co-operation  amongst  the  persons  employed  in  the  public  service  there  ;  that  the 
pubuc  interest  recjuired  his  Lordship's  removal. 

On  the  3rd  of  December,  1850,  three  official  letters  were  written  by  Mr. 
Hawes  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  Mr.  Wodehouse,  and  Mr.  Selby.  Those  to  Sir 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Wodehouse  are  duplicates.  They  refer  to  the  hostile  feelings 
of  these  gentlemen  to  each  other,  and  the  production  of  private  letters  in  explana> 
tion  of  mutual  assaults  on  their  conduct  and  character.  Mr.  Hawes  announces 
that  Lord  Grey  does  not  assume  to  decide  which  is  to  blame  as  the  aggressor. 

The  production  of  the  letters  by  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  had  been  with  the  full 
sanction  and  apf)roval  of  Mr.  Hawes  himself,  and,  fortimately,  the  memorandum 
made  by  Mr.  Loaden,  a  most  respectable  and  intelligent  solicitor,  who  was  pre- 
sent when  Mr.  Hawes  fully  concurred  in  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  producing 
the  letters,  has  placed  this  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  This  memorandum  is 
now  public  proj)erty. 

No  official  error  or  misconduct  is  even  suggested  against  either  Sir  Emerson 
or  Mr.  Wodehouse  ;  they  are  also  relieved  from  their  public  offices  in  the  colony. 

Next  we  come  to  Mr.  Selbv.  The  letter  to  him  is  of  the  same  oate — Decern- 
ber  3,  1850.  After  announcing  the  careful  examination  of  the  evidence,  "  Lord 
Grey  is  glad  to  find  that  the  necessity  of  relieving  Mr.  Selby  from  his  office  is  not 
imposed  on  him  1  so  far  from  it,  he  is  to  have  eighteen  months'  leave  of  absence  !  1 
But  still  I^rd  Grey  is  compelled  to  express  his  great  dissatisfaction  with  his 
conduct  in  the  colony.  "  It  seems  clear  to  his  Lordship  that  you  have  failed  in 
giving  the  late  Governor  of  Ceylon  that  advice  and  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  at  a  time  of  extreme  difficulty,  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  principal 
law  officer.** 

He  then  refers  to  the  rumour  to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Torrington  as  to  what 
Mr.  Selby  had  stated  to  have  occurred  at  the  interview,  and  after  stating  that  he 
does  not  enter  into  the  question  whether  the  words  said  to  have  been  used  by 
Lord  Torrington  really  were  so  or  not,  he  simply  censures  Mr.  Selby  for  breach 
of  official  confidence,  as  an  indiscretion  of  a  very  reprehensible  character,  but 
trusts  his  conduct  hereafter  vnll  be  more  guarded.*' 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  conduct  more  outrageously  unjust,  more  at  variance 
witl^ every  principle  of  private  honour  public  virtue  and  sound  policy?  Three 
officials  are  dismissed — for  there  is  no  magic  in  the  word  relieved  or  removed ; 
against  these  there  is  no  imputation  of  official  neglect,  error,  or  misconduct.  A 
fourth  is  censured  as  failing  in  public  duty,  wanting  in  personal  honour  as  connected 
with  that  duty ;  already  condemned  by  the  solemn  denial  of  Lord  Torrington, 
accredited  deliberately  by  the  official  adoption  of  Lord  Grey ;  and  whilst  Lord 
Grey  in  August  declares  he  gives  entire  credit  to  the  denial  which  &stened  on  Mr. 
Selby  a  far  graver  charge  than  censurable  indiscretion,  this  is  passed  over  as  an 
open  question,  and  the  only  public  officer  acknowledged  to  have  Ixjen  unde- 
serving of  public  confidence  is  restored  to  his  office  in  the  island  1  A  more  dis- 
gusting, discreditable  affiiir,  a  more  unjust,  flagrant  job  was  never  perpetrated. 
No  candid  man  of  common  sense  and  ordinary'  feehnjj  but  must  condemn  it  as 
foul  injustice,  calculated  to  bring  into  contempt  the  whole  system  of  colonial 
pohcy,  imder  such  a  head-piece. 
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It  is  some  consolation  for  the  friends  of  Sir  Emerson  to  find  that  the  man  who 
deprived  him  so  unrighteously  of  his  office,  still  more  unrighteously  restored  Mr. 
Selby.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  in  such  a  department  of  the  public  service  as 
the  Colonial  Office,  such  influences  should  be  allowed  to  poison  the  policy  of  tliia 
great  country,  where  sound  and  efficient  administration  is  more  than  ever  needed 
to  preserve  life  and  warmth^  and  circidate  British  feeling,  in  the  members  of  the 
colonial  empire. 

We  have  been  drawn  into  this  cursory  glance  at  the  Ceylon  question,  whidi 
engaged  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention.  A  careful  examination  of  the  evi- 
deuce  and  documents  warrants  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has 
suffered  much  injustice,  and  been  most  luuighteously  treated  by  the  Govern- 
ment: the  arch-delinquent,  of  course,  is  Lord  Grey.  Had  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Baillie  been  confined  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  not  involved  an  imputation  on  the  character  or  honour  of  Lord  Torrington, 
the  result  might  have  been  very  different.  Many  who  excused  Lonl  Torrington 
on  the  score  of  incompetence  and  goo<l  intention,  would  have  condemned  Lord 
Grey  for  his  crooke<l,  niconsistent,  unprincipled  com*se  of  procedure. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  was  now  left  no  choice.  Kemonstrance  was  vain,  where 
justice  or  truth  had  no  entrance,  at  least  no  influence ;  and  therefore,  most  re- 
luctantly, he  accepted  the  Governorship  of  St.  Helena.  Ue  was  anxious  to  bo 
present  at  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Baillie's  motion,  when  first  proposed ;  but  this 
indulgence  was  denied ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  embark  a  few  days  before  the 
debate  was  expected  to  take  place.  His  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  the  member 
for  our  University,  had,  with  judicial  impartialitv  (we  have  reason  to  believe), 
scrutinized  the  whole  question ;  and  afler  he  had  lully  satisfied  himself  where  the 
right  lay,  he  signified  his  readiness  to  stand  by  his  friend,  in  the  event  of  any 
adversary'  making  a  hostile  attack.  Mr.  Napier,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
debate,  was  assigned  the  imjwrtant  duty  of  rej)lying  to  Mr.  Hawes ;  but  when 
the  latter  had  finished,  the  night  had  advanced  much  farther  than  was  antici- 
pated ;  and  as  Sir  James  had  not  been  attacked,  Mr.  Napier  at  once  made  way 
for  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  n^j)lied  on  the  general  (juestion  to  the  Under-Secretary. 

Sir  James  sailed  for  St.  Helena  during  stormy  weather,  and,  afler  encounter- 
ing a  hurricane,  he  was  forced  to  direct  the  frigate  to  put  back  to  Portugal,  and 
land  himself  and  his  family  at  Lisbon.  The  life  of  Lady  Tennent  was  in  immi. 
nent  peril  from  the  severity  of  the  voyage.  Whilst  at  Ceylon,  Sir  James  ooU 
lected  materials  for  his  very  interesting  and  valuable  work  on  the  history  of 
Christianitv  in  the  island.  This  is  not  only  his  last,  but  certainly  his  best  pub- 
lication. I'he  following  notice  of  it  is  taken  from  the  Calcutta  itevlew  of  June. 
1851,  a  periodical  conducted  by  the  most  experienced  of  our  missionary  labour- 
ers in  the  East : — 

*'  For  those  missionaries  who  are  not  content  to  follow  in  the  beaten  track,  or 
to  invent  over  again  what  has  bec>n  tried  and  found  wanting  bv  their  predeces- 
sors, but  who  rise  to  the  height  of  their  position,  and  devote  all  their  powers  to 
the  grand  and  glorious  work  of  winning  the  natives  to  Chrbt,  we  would  reconu 
mend  Sir  Emerson  Tenncnt's  book  as  an  invaluable  help.  He  unites  the  practi. 
cal  knowledge  of  the  missionar\'  with  the  philanthropic  spirit,  the  large  views, 
and  philosophical  habits  of  the  Christian,  the  statesman,  and  the  schokr.  He 
discusses,  with  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  subject,  the  principles  on  which  the 
Tarious  missions  are  conducted,  the  experiences  of  the  missionaries  themselves, 
the  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  the  means  thoy  have  used  to  counteract  them.-^ 
translations,  the  press,  teaching,  preaching — in  short,  nearly  all  the  grand  and 
pregnant  questions  which  yet  await  and  demand  solution ;  and  he  discusses  them 
all  m  a  manner  not  only  worthy  of  his  acknowli^<lgiHl  abiUty,  but  with  a  can- 
dour, freshness,  and  impartiality,  which,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  we  have  never  met 
with  elsewhere.  There  is  something,  to  us,  as  rare  as  it  is  delightful,  in  meet- 
ing with  a  powerful,  vigorous  mind,  raised  far  above  the  vulgar  atmosphere  of 
straining  after  notoriety  or  of  doubt,  that  is  fonder  of  display  than  research  or 
satisfaction,  and  turning,  with  a  calm  but  a  kindreil  spirit,  to  contemplate  and 
record  the  labours  of  those  that  seek  to  carry  forward  the  grandest  work  that 
man  can  engage  in,  the  true  panacea  for  human  miser}",  and  the  last  hope  of  the 
world. 

«<  The  book  docs  not  treat  exclusively  of  missions.    It  has  a  slight,  but  po- 
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pular  and  interesting  sketch  of  Brahmanism,  and  a  more  elaborate  and  masterly 
account  of  Buddhism  than  any  we  have  seen  elsewhere  within  the  same  compass. 
It  is  a  very  delightful  work — a  worthy  and  fitting  employment  for  the  leisure 
hoiUTS  of  an  accomplished  Christian  gentleman. " 

This  most  pleasing  work  of  Sii  James,  which  is  written  in  a  large  and  Christian 
spirit,  details  the  success  of  missionary  labours  under  various  aspects.  It  analyses 
and  illustrates  the  several  methods  of  propagating  religion  by  corruptiou,*coer- 
don,  and  persuasion ;  and  it  also  forcibly  ui^es  the  importance  of  blending  in- 
tellectual cultm^  with  religious  instruction,  so  as  to  make  the  teaching  permanent 
in  its  results.  It  also  strongly  impresses  the  value  of  using  the  native  lanmiage 
of  the  people,  and  founding  good  schools — well  regulated,  providing  a  liberal 
course  of  education.  He  justly  remarks  that,  however  true  it  may  be  3iat  intelH* 
gence  and  education  are  no  sunicient  security  against  individual  infidelity  or  dis- 
regard of  Scriptural  truth,  yet  a  nation  is  never  lowered  in  morals  or  religious 
feeling  by  general  education.  The  experiments  tried  in  Ceylon  are  very  in- 
structive to  show  how  plainly  right,  how  encouraging  also,  the  missionary  method, 
which  is  neither  aided  by  the  corrupting  influence  or  coercive  pressure  of  an  un- 
principled government,  but  seeks,  m  the  simplicity  of  truth,  and  by  the  agency 
of  teaching  in  schools,  preaching  in  churches,  and  the  ministrations  of  social  in- 
tercourse, to  circulate  and  impress  the  hving  truths  of  the  Gospel  of  peace  and 
love. 

The  importance  of  extended  education  and  religious  training  increases  day  by 
day.  The  increase  of  popular  power,  the  fiidlity  of  free  and  general  intercourse^ 
the  communication  of  tnought,  the  energy  of  mmd,  all  demand  a  corresponding 
progress  in  the  education  of  our  peo^e.  There  is  a  freer  scope  for  moru 
agencies,  a  wider  range  for  all  the  lorms  of  missionary  labour  to  promote  the 
good  of  man  and  the  glory  of , God.  This  work,  then,  is  a  very  acceptable  con- 
tribution, which  has  been  most  seasonably  offered,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
written  is  at  once  enlightened  and  sober. 

Circumstances  unforeseen  and  imexpected  have  brought  Sir  James  back  once 
more  to  his  native  country,  and  may  place  him  speedily  again  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  borough  of  Lisbum  has  opened  its  bosom  to  him,  and  before 
this  sketch  meets  the  public  eye  he  may  be  tne  Member  for  that  neat,  respectable 
town.  We  confess,  however,  we  would  wish  to  see  him  at  the  general  election 
returned  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  his  native  city.  His  chastened  ex- 
perience of  life  is  now  considerable,  his  habits  of  business  adequately  formed  and 
tried.  Ireland  is  surely  nauseated  with  party  violence,  which  has  shivered  her 
best  interests,  cultivated  the  bad  passions  of  her  children,  and  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  a  fine  country.  The  constituency  of  Belfast  comprises  an  admirable 
body  of  commercial  intelligence,  industrial  energy,  and  pubhc  spirit. 

It  is  high  time  that  Ireland  should  fijid  in  the  legislature  some  reflection  of  the 
sound  portion  of  its  interesting  and  intelligent  people.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
discharge  faithfully  and  usefully  the  duty  of  a  prudent  representative ;  it  needs  a 
well-informed  understanding,  with  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  fairness  of  mind, 
well  expressed  by  moderation*  It  requires  settled  habits  of  business,  knowledge 
of  the  routine  of  pubUc  duties,  whilst  the  temper  of  Parliament,  the  suggestions 
and  opinions  of  influential  pubhc  men,  the  exigencies  of  soimd  poUcy,  and  the 
general  good  of  a  mixed  and  free  community,  must  all  be  taken  mto  account  in 
weighing  the  difficulties  which  a  representative  has  to  encounter,  in  the  course  of 
an  eificient  representation.  Never,  perhaps,  was  it  more  important  that  our 
Members  should  be  men  of  practical  good  sense,  who  would  give  their  best  atten- 
tion to  promote  and  protect  the  material  interests  of  Ireland.  The  equitable  ad- 
justment of  the  land  question,  the  establi^iment  of  the  packet  station  in  the 
West,  the  extension  of  railways,  the  more  economical  working  of  the  poor- 
law,  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  complicated  laws,  and  the  im- 
proved administration  of  both  ci\'il  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  the  honest 
use  of  public  patronage  to  reward  merit,  and  secure  lor  the  pubhc  service 
the  most  competent  and  efficient  men,  a  wise  economy  in  pubhc  expenditure,  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  extension  of  good  and  useful  education 
amongst  our  people,  these  might  engage  the  eflbrts  of  earnest  and  intelligent  men, 
more  profitably  than  polemical  strife  and  fanatical  bombast.  The  country  now  begins 
to  feel  the  returning  thrill  of  hfe  ;  "the  energ}'  of  industry  is  especially  active  about 
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Belfast  Party  spirit  has  abated,  personal  bitterness  is  softened^if  not  subdued.  It 
would  be  a  good  omen  to  see  Sir  James  Emerson  Tenncnt  replaced  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Belfast  without  the  \iolence  or  contention  of  a  party  conflict.  He 
would  find  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  beside  his  old  companion,  the  mem- 
ber for  the  University,  and  near  his  zealous,  elociuent  friend,  the  member  for  EnniB- 
killen.  A  score  of  well-educated  and  hich-pnncipled  liishmeu,  who  would  co- 
operate in  a  rational  spirit  for  the  j)rotectK»n  of  the  soHd  interests  of  their  countiy, 
would  soon  stop  the  arrogant  assumption  which  appropriates  to  a  few  of  the 
hollow  and  high-sounding  "brass  bandmen,"  the  title  ol  i-cpresentatives  of  the 
people  of  Ireland — the  Irish  Menil)ers,  the  monopolists  of  name  and  nation. 

To  Lisbum,  to  Belfast,  to  the  well-ordered  counties  and  boroughs  would  we  look 
with  hope  and  confidence  for  a  good  example,  a  selection  of  men  competent  and 
wiUing  to  attend  to  useful  duty  for  the  common  weal.  It  would  be  a  cheering  day 
forlrdand  if  oven  half  of  her  represent4itives  could  be  n'asonably  supposed  to  be 
worthy  of  confidence  and  respect,  as  men  of  independent  feeling,  love  of coimtry,  and 
personal  integrity.  Legislation  cannot  do  much,  it  is  true,  to  reform  a  peopie,  but 
the  legislature  may  still  exercise  powerful  influence  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  is  the 
depository  of  the  national  power ;  it  should  be  supplied,  therefore,  with  capable  and 
active  men  of  business,  wno  understand  the  wants  and  wishes  of  their  constituents, 
and  are  able  to  assert  and  rindicate  their  claims  and  rights. 

Since  Sir  James  went  out  to  Ceylon,  Ireland  has  ]>assed  through  a  severe,  a  try- 
ing ordeal.  What  was  graspcnl  at  as  a  necessary' of  life,  is  now  sought  rather  as  a 
profitable  investment ;  fictitious  value  will  cease  Ui  b(;,  and  a  real  standard  ulti- 
mately be  fixed,  lle^vj-  and  sore  have  Ijeen  the  afllictions  of  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  for  men  have  l)een  forced  into  their  real  and  tnie  position ;  a  crash  has  ensued, 
and  people  startle  at  finding  how  much  that  was  supposed  to  Ikj  real  has  proved  to 
be  fictitious.  Belfast  has  not  suflered,  it  has  steadiW  progn'ssc^d.  It  had  the  start 
in  trade,  in  education,  in  manufacturing  industry  ;  all  the  elements  of  social  and 
commercial  prosperity  have  been  used,  and  they  have  nuiltiplied.  The  ready  and 
increasing  market  for  agricultural  produce  has  materially  benefited  the  country  all 
around,  and  self-reUance  is  their  text,  and  *  Excelsior  '  the  motto  on  the  banner. 

It  would  bo  important  ff»r  the  town,  as  for  Sir  James,  to  renew  their  connex> 
ion.  The  improvement  of  Ireland,  and  the  pro|K'r  management  of  our  colonies* 
must  be  main  elements  in  the  poHcy  of  a  wise  statesman.  It  may  be  that,  at  no 
distant  day,  the  Earl  of  Derby  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  Cabinet.  Po 
may  in  a  spirit  of  sound  progress  appeal  mon',  to  the  good  sense  of  the  middle 
class  community,  and  WK'k  to  promote  tlieir  solid  interests  by  a  plain,  honest  po- 
licy. It  is  possible  that  Sir  James  might  W  included  in  his  oflicial  list ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  as  Meml>er  for  Belfast  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  command  re- 
spect, as  the  representative  of  a  community  so  industrious  and  successful. 

A  career  of  great  usefulness  is  now  open  to  such  of  our  representatives  as  have 
the  judgment  and  ^ood  sense*,  to  pursue  it.  By  avoiding  as  much  as  passible 
angry  altercation,  which  lowers  the  disputants  and  their  country  in  the  estimation 
of  Sound-thinking  men  ;  by  seeking,  as  much  as  practicable,  for  opportunity  to 
co-operate,  and,  without  suspicion  or  distrust,  trying  to  act  together,  a  small 
body  of  men  of  this  stamp,  and  in  this  spirit,  might,  by  combining  their  exertions 
judiciously,  gradually  rescue  Ireland  from  the  grasp  of  faction,  and  rouse  the 
countr}'  generally  into  waking  life  and  duty. 

We  want  improved  men — men  reformed,  roused,  instructed ;  moral  power,  self- 
respect,  the  plam  a<icncies  of  iiwlustry,  intelligence,  and  virtue.  The  elements  of 
pro>perity  are  around  us  on  every  side;  shall  we  turn  them  to  good  account,  op 
turn  aside,  tnunple  them  under  tU^t,  and  sjK'nd  our  streii^rth  on  the  vapouring 
absuixlities  which  are  the  trading  stock  of  a  delusive  af^itation? 

The  westeni  won  I  iH'coines  more  and  more  accessible.  Commercial  enterprise, 
extension  of  manufactures,  more  appropriate  distribution  of  skill,  capital,  and 
labour,  must  natundly  result.  We  Lave  been  li'd  into  these  rellcctions  by  fol- 
lowing Sir  Emerson  Tennent  in  his  past  history,  and  anticipating  his  future  course 
of  life.  He  has  been  trained  for  activity  and  duty  ;  he  has  ever  manifested 
a  love  of  literature,  a  taste  for  arts,  an  interest  in  sacre^l  truth  ;  he  has  aci^uired 
a  great  experience  of  life,  a  hnowlnlge  of  commercial  and  cdlonial  policy,  and  he 
comes  back  to  the..town  which  first  aflbrdcd  him  the  nurture  of  education,  and  a 
post  of  public  usefulness.     He  finds  it  more  worthy  siill  for  him  to  be  one  of  its 
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Members ;  no  longer  under  the  influences  of  party  violence,  but  alive  to  the  in- 
telligent use  of  popular  privilege.  In  an  anxious  hope  for  Ireland,  we  look  to 
Belfast,  not  with  jealousy,  but  with  pride  and  satisfaction.  We  have  heard  it  re- 
marked of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  that  no  Irishman  ever  needed  his  friendly  aid 
and  sought  it  in  vain.  .On  leaving  for  Ceylon  in  1845,  a  body  of  Irishmen  in 
London  presented  him  with  with  a  dessert  service  of  gold,  accompanied  witli  a 
most  cordial  address  ;  and  on  leaving  Ceylon  the  various  pubHc  bodies,  including 
the  great  sections  of  the  Christian  community,  tendeiX3d  admirable  addresses, 
containing  suitable  expressions  of  esteem  and  gratitude,  their  testimony  to  his 
public  usefulness  and  private  virtues. 

After  all,  a  life  laborious,  literary,  and  philanthropic ;  adding  to  the  stores  of 
veil-digested  knowledge,  and  the  collections  of  natural  history,  botany,  and  the 
fine  arts ;  befriending  struggling  genius,  protecting  manufacturing  skill,  illus- 
trating and  commendmg  Holy  Writ,  and  recording  the  experience  ofenlightened 
missionary  labour,  and  still  in  the  prime  of  active  maturity,  ready  to  be  engaged 
in  untiring  effort  for  the  acknowledged  good  of  our  common  country,  is  an  offer- 
ing deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  true-hearted  Irishmen.  We  have  looked  at  his 
course  of  life  with  a  friendly  eye,  not  insensible  to  human  frailties,  nor  blind  to 
minor  faults.  He  is  liable  to  be  stimulated  too  suddenly,  and  to  bound  too  precipi- 
tately under  the  stroke  of  impulse.  He  fears  to  ofiend,  when  he  ngt  less  fears  to 
concede;  the  one  is  the  result  of  deference  to  opinion,  the  other  of  respect  for  truth. 
He  is  skilful  and  sensitive,  and  thus  he  inclines  to  take  a  circuitous  path,  when 
plainer  and  coarser  minds  would  rush  straight  onward.  He  is  more  faithful  as 
a  friend  than  formidable  as  a  foe  ;  for  his  nature  is  kindly  and  gentle,  not 
fashioned  for  angry  strife  or  stern  conflict. 

He  is  an  intelligent,  educated  Irishuian,  generous  and  earnest ;  and  this  is  a 
goodly  title  at  the  present  crisis.  His  countiy  has  now  great  claims  upon  him, 
as  it  has  on  all  her  sons  who  ^ssess  station,  influence,  talent,  able  to  lend  a 
timely  hand  in  renovating  and  sustaining  the  hope  of  Ireland.  Let  it  be  our 
daily  prayer,  that  Ireland  may  at  last  become  a  land  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
and  our  daily  duty,  by  all  the  simple,  generous  agencies  of  peaceful  citizensnip,  to 
promote  so  great  an  object.  We  who  are  now  under  the  meridian,  may  not  realise 
the  sight  of  a  happy  fatherland,  but  we  may  leave  behind  us,  and  yet  behold 
fix)m  another  and  a  better  world,  peace,  happmess,  and  industrial  virtue,  amongst 
our  children's  children. 
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CHAfTKB  I. 


TUB  UBBTIHO  III  TQB  STORM. 


There  was  a  wild  storm  out  at  sea — 
a  storm  by  night — the  winds  and  the 
waves  had  begun  to  lift  up  their  voices 

i'ust  when  the  tumult  of  the  world  was 
lushed  in  the  silent  darkness,  so  that 
on  the  earth  all  was  tranquillity,  while 
the  ocean  raged  in  fury;  it  was  as 
though  that  spirit  of  unrest  which 
haunts  the  hearts  of  men,  having  been 
driven  out  of  them  by  the  charm  of 
sleep,  had  taken  refuge  here  among  the 
boihng  waters,  and  prepared  to  hold  a 
frantic  revel.  The  mad  sea  was  a 
fitting  field  for  such  a  guest,  and  the 
fierce  sport  they  made  together  seemed 
designed  for  a  mocking  imitation  of  the 
stormy  human  passions,  which  convuls- 
ed the  land  by  day. 

There  was  a  mimic  war  in  heaven^- 
the  thunder,  for  artillery,  and  the 
shock  of  the  electric  clouds,  like  tho 
meeting  armies  when  fellow-mortals  do 
battle  lor  destruction ;  then  the  beauti- 
ful hghtning  was  as  the  flashing  hopes 
that  gleam  m  at  times  on  the  darkness 
of  the  soul,  and  often  blast  it  in  the 
passing  of  their  fatal  brightness.  The 
waves  leapt,  and  rose,  and  sunk  to  rise 
no  more,  like  men  wrestling  for  happi- 
ness and  finding  a  grave,  and  ever  as 
the  tempest  swept  by  the  rain  went 
with  it,  wildly  weeping,  as  though  its 
big,  bursting  drops  were  the  frantic 
tears  of  an  earthly  despair. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  senseless 
strife,  a  ship  went  struggling  helplessly. 
It  was  a  piteous  thing  to  see  it,  for 
it  was  so  like  a  human  being,  straining 
every  nerve  to  keep  above  the  whelm- 
ing waves ;  strong  as  fate  the  billows 
bore  it  up  towards  the  very  heaven, 
then  dashed  it  down,  and  trampled  on 
it  like  a  fallen  enemy ;  but  the  stout 
old  oak  stood  the  shock,  and  as  yet  the 
good  planks  held  together,  though  tho 
danger  was  imminent,  and  not  one 
on  boar<l  ex^xTted  to  see  the  light  of 
another  day. 

The  scene  on  deck  was  very  striking, 
for  human  nature  was  there  stripmnl  of 
all  disguise  and  all  self-deceit  before 
the  presence  of  dealli. 


Pride  and  ambition,  ostentation  and 
avarice — the  fallacies  of  the  world,  the 
complacent  lies  of  society,  tho  hopes 
and  griefs  that  were  of  earth  alone--all 
imrealities,  in  shorty  had  passed  for 
these  shivering,  helpless  beings,  with 
the  life  that  seemed  receding  fix)m  them 
— that  hour  of  horror  reveided  them  to 
themselves  and  to  others :  there  would 
be  no  more  smiling  lips  over  blackest 
hearts ;  no  more  bold  looks  over  craven 
spirits:  those  murderous  waters^  as 
tney  dashed  them  to  and  fro,  wrung 
from  them  the  very  secrets  of  their 
souls. 

There  were  some  'there  who  carried 
a  fair  i^me  through  the  world,  and 
won  honour  and  praise  for  their  virtu- 
ous living,  that  now  shrieked  out  to  the 
Eitiless  winds,  the  detail  of  crimes  which 
ad  deformed  their  soul  unseen.  There 
were  others  who  had  seemed  full  of  love 
to  the  beings  who  cherished  them,  and 
now  stole  the  rope  or  the  spar  from 
their  straining  hands,  that  thev  might 
save  themselves  therewith,  whilst  they 
left  these  to  perish ;  but  still,  whatever 
shape  the  firenzy  of  that  perishing  crew 
mignt  take,  whether  their  cries  were 
of  remorse,  or  prayer,  or  impotent  rage, 
but  one  desire  and  instinct  seemed  to 
animate  them  all — the  desire  into  which 
every  energy  of  their  soul  was  gathered 
up  and  concentrated — for  the  mortal 
life  that  was  being  rent  firom  their  pas* 
sionate  grasp. 

Life  I  life  I  it  had  been  to  many 
of  them  a  torturer,  full  of  anguiw 
and  disap][)ointments — a  hard  task- 
master, driving  them  on  from  day 
to  day  with  wearv  feet  and  heavy 
heart,  as  over  arid  deserts,  where  no 
sweet  waters  were  springing  firom  the 
wells  of  human  love  or  friendship,  to 
slnke  their  thirst  for  sympathy ;  they 
had  prayed  for  death,  they  had  writhed 
in  the  |)Owcr  of  this  life,  and  sought  to 
be  rid  of  it,  ns  a  prisoner  of  his  bonds, 
—and  now,  when  the  bubbling  waves 
came  sweeping  over  the  deck  to  their 
vcrv  throat,  there  uprose  in  each  heart 
such  an  inteubity  of  love  for  it,  that  all 
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other  thoughts  were  swallowed  up  in 
this  one  burning  wish.  They  cared 
not  who  perished  round  them^  the 
dearest  and  the  best ;  they  cared  not 
what  torments  it  might*  bring  them  in 
the  future,  only  let  them  not  feel  its 
warm  breath  departing  from  their  lips, 
its  throbbing  from  then:  heart. 

Now>  in  the  midst  of  all  these  beings 
hanging  between  life  and  death — mad- 
dened by  their  terror  for  the  one,  and 
their  passion  for  the  other—there  were 
two  wno  maintained  a  perfect  serenity^ 
and  looked  with  quiet  eye  and  smiling 
face,  upon  the  Doiling  surge  which 
threatened  to  engulf  them. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  young  ^rl, 
who  had  been  lashed  to  a  mast ,  agamst 
which  she  leant  quite  motionless  ;  she 
was  one  of  those  sweet  spring  flowers^ 
whose  bright  and  joyous  aspect  shows, 
that  they  have  known  only  the  sunshine 
of  life's  early  day;  no  sorrow  as  yet 
had  checked  those  bounding  feet,  that 
loved  to  spring  so  lightly  over  wood- 
land paths,  nor  hushed  the  carol  of  that 
gladsome  voice,  which  rivallecLthe  sum. 
mer  bird  in  melody ;  cloudless  and  pure 
were  her  eyes  as  the  sky  at  dawn— i 
fresh  the  soul  within  her  as  the  morn- 
ing dew;  the  beauty  of  guilelessness, 
and  of  a  heart  at  rest,  shed  a  light 
around  her  which  had  an  indescribable 
charm. 

It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  her 
there,  looking  out  so  serenely  on  the 
war  of  the  elements ;  whilst  others 
wept  and  raved,  no  sound  was  heard 
from  her,  and  though  strong  men  lay 
writhing  at  her  feet  in  a  paroxysm  of 
terror,  no  thrill  of  fear  shook  her  ten- 
der frame ;  calmly  she  stood,  her  white 
garments  shining  in  the  ni^ht,  like  the 
pure  robes  of  some  angel  ol  peace ;  her 
sweet  face  shaded  by  the  golden  glory 
of  her  long  fiowing  hair,  her  fair  hands 
folded  over  her  tranquil  bosom,  and  a 
£unt  smile  lingering  on  her  parted  lips, 
like  the  soft  light  of  a  reflected  moon- 
beam, on  the  still  waters  of  a  lucid  lake. 

There  was  one  there  who,  even  in  that 
hour  of  tumult  and  distress,  could  not 
choose  but  look  on  her  in  her  marvel- 
lous tranquillity ;  he,  like  herself,  was 
calm — the  only  other  in  all  that  trem- 
bling crew  who  faced  doath  with  indif- 
ference. But  it  was  sufficient  to  look 
upon  his  countenance  to  read  the  secret 
of  his  silent  courage  ;  strange  it  was, 
indeed,  that  she — so  young,  so  fair,  so 
like  a  snow-white  lilv — should  be  ready 
to  fall  without  a  sigh  into  the  embrace 


of  the  deadly  corruption ;  but  it  was 
no  marvel  that  this  man  should  be  well 
content  to  feel  on  his  strong,  passionate 
heart,  the  iron  grasp  which  alone  would 
still  its  beating.  A  noble  face  was  his, 
bearing  the  marked  evidence  of  a 
powerful  mind,  a  resolute  spirit,  and  a 
generous  heart ;  but  it  was  so  sorrow- 
fully stern,  so  deeply  shadowed  with 
the  gloom  of  some  great  darkness  which 
lay  upon  his  soul,  that  it  was  plain  the 
bitterness  of  life  alone  had  engendered 
this  recklessness  of  death. 

They  had  never  met  before,  these 
two.  She  was  so  young,  and  he  already 
well  nigh  past  his  prime,  for  he  had  num- 
bered some  forty  years  ;  yet  now  the 
attraction  of  a  common  sentiment  drew 
them  towards  one  another  as  though 
they  had  been  kindred  spirits.  He  was 
gazmg  intently  upon  her,  when  she 
turned  her  bright,  candid  eyes  towards 
him,  and  smiled.  She  seemed  willing 
to  answer  the  question  his  looks  were 
asking,  concerning  the  reason  of  her 
fearlessness  in  this  great  peril.  There 
was  a  momentary  lull  in  the  storm, 
and  he  suddenly  walked  towards  her. 
It  was  no  time  for  the  courtesies  of  the 
world,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ad- 
dress her.  **  How  is  it  that  you  alone 
can  meet  this  appalling  danger  in  such 
perfect  calm  ?"  She  answered  him  at 
once,  as  frankly  as  he  spoke,  with  a 
confiding,  child-like  smile  upon  her  lips. 

''Because  life,  so  far  as  I  have 
known  it,  has  been  so  happy  and  so 
beautiful,  that  I  believe  death  must  be 
more  beautiful  and  happy  still." 

*'What  a  marvellous  aoctrine;  where 
can  you  have  learned  such  untenable 
philosophy  ?** 

''I  do  not  know  what  philosophy 
means.  I  have  but  said  what  I  have 
been  taught  b^  one  who  was  my  mas- 
ter. Li^,  which  is  a  mystery,  came 
to  me  unasked,  and  I  found  it  a  most 
joyful  thing;  if  death,a  deeper  mystery, 
come  alike  unsought,  why  should  I 
doubt  it  will  be  a  yet  more  precious 
gifl?  But  look  1"  she  continued  eagerly, 
**  is  it  not  true  that  the  storm  is  abat- 
ing ? — the  sailors  are  working  cheer- 
fully. Surely  there  is  hope.  Oh  I 
say  that  it  b  so ;  for,  though  I  do  not 
dread  death,  because  I  believe  that 
its  gloom  conceals  some  glorious  joy,  I 
do  tear  such  a  passage  to  it  as  this — the 
actual  pain,  the  horror  of  drowning, 
the  sinking,  choked  and  struggling,  into 
that  dark  sea.  Tell  me,  shaU  we  live?" 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  slowly,  as  he 
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looked  around  tlie  scene,  where  all  gave 
token  that  the  tempest's  wrath  was 
spent.  **I  think,  indeed,  that  the 
danger  is  over ;  I  think  that  we  are 
saved.  You  may  hear  it  in  the  exult- 
ing of  these  trembling  wretches  who, 
but  a  few  minutes  since,  were  crawling 
on  the  deck  in  abject  supplication. 
Well,  they  have  what  they  asked,  and 
soon  they  will  curse  the  hour  when 
their  request  was  granted." 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  innocent 
surprise  in  her  large,  clear  eyes.  She 
seemed  to  think  him  a  being  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  herself.  At  last  she 
spoke. 

'*  And  now,  since  we  two  alone 
seemed  well  content  to  die,  when  all 
others  raved  and  shrieked  for  life,  will 
you  tell  me  why  it  was  that  you  were 
thus  willing  to  be  done  of  earth  ;  for 
I  can  see  it  was  not  because  you  be- 
lieve, as  I  do,  beauty,  and  goodness, 
and  love  in  all  things,  however  dark 
and  strange  they  seem  as  yet  ?" 

"  And  did  your  master  toach  you," 
he  said  with  a  bitter  smile,  **  that 
there  is  beautv  in  suffering  ?'* 

"Yes!  in  suflering,  in  pain,  and 
death ;  for  he  said  that  beneath  their 
stern  aspect  there  lay  hidden  treasures 
that  were  immortal,  blessings  crowning 
us  with  stingless  joy  ;  but  if  you  fear 
suffering,  why  do  you  not  fear  to  die : 
they  say  there  is  a  pang  in  dying?" 

**  You  answered  my  question,  and  I 
must  answer  vours  :  but  it  were  better 
for  you  not  to  know  that  such  things 
can  be  in  this  world.  I  did  not  fear, 
or  nither  I  courted,  the  last  struggle, 
because  I  have  found  the  agony  of  life 
8har|)er  than  the  agony  of  death  can 
be."  He  turned  away  abruptly,  as  he 
spoke,  and  seemed  desirous  to  close  the 
interview  ;  and  truly  it  was  a  strange 
conversation  which  had  taken  place 
between  those  two,  in  the  midst  of  that 
fierce,  stormy  night,  with  the  waters 
gaping  open-mouthed  for  both  their 
lives.  It  could  not  have  occurred  at 
all  under  other  circumstances.  Two 
strangers  could  not  thus  have  told  out 
their  secret  thought*?,  had  they  not  been 
driven  by  uncontrollable  impulse  to  a 
close  companionship,  because  of  the  com- 
munion of  feeling  which  seemed  to  in- 
spire both  in  that  tremendous  hour ;  but 
now  that  it  was  past,  that  they  must 
re-enter  on  the  ordinary  routine  of 
life,  the  words  they  had  not  8crui)led 
to  say  to  one  another  appeared  to  them 
both  as  some    strange,   wild  dream. 


When  they  met  again,  it  was  as  though 
they  never  had  departed  from  the  ordi- 
nary customs  of  society.  Yet  this  brief 
conversation  was  destined  to  have  a 
weighty  influence  on  the  lives  of  both 
of  them. 

Their  next  meeting  was  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  all  traces  of  the  midnight 
storm  had  passed  away — when,brighter 
and  more  beautiful  than  ever  before, 
the  earth,  and  the  sky,  and  the  day- 
light seemed  to  the  eyes  that  had  looked 
on  death  so  near.  The  passengers  were 
all  collected  on  deck  once  more,  as  they 
had  been  when  the  tempest  was  raging ; 
but  now  it  was  that  they  might  weep 
tears  of  delight  as  they  felt  the  glow  of 
the  sunshine — that  they  might  revel  in 
the  very  throbbing  of  their  pulses, 
which  told  how  the  warm  life-blood 
was  careering,  unchecked,  through  their 
hearts. 

Soon,  however,  the  memory  of  their 
danger  passed  away,  like  a  hateful 
dream,  aud  they  began,  according  to 
the  nature  of  men,  to  occupy  them- 
selves, with  a  sort  of  unconscious  in- 
terest, in  the  actual  circumstances  pass- 
ing before  them. 

The  ship  in  which  they  were  em- 
barked was  bound,  from  the  coast  of 
Ireland  to  that  of  England.  Her  ulti- 
mate destination  was  a  seaport  town 
in  Devon ;  but  at  present  she  had  sud- 
denly swerved  from  her  course,  and 
was  makinfr  for  the  land  just  where  a 
tract  of  richly  wooded  country  attract- 
ed the  eye  by  the  luxuriance  of  its  ve- 
getation, and  the  evident  traces  of  that 
care  and  cultivation  which  are  usually 
bestowed  on  the  estate  of  a  wealthy 
proprietor.  The  vessel  hove-to  within 
a  short  distance .  of  the  shore,  and  a 
boat  was  lowered.  The  captain  in- 
formed any  curious  inauirers  that  it 
was  for  the  accommodation  of  some  of 
the  passengers  who  were  to  disembark 
at  the  little  fishing  village  now  visible 
on  the  coast.  He  was  still  speaking, 
when  the  noble-looking  man  alreacty 
mentioned  came  to  take  leave  of  him, 
and  to  thank  him  for  his  efforts  in  the 
storm  of  the  previous  night.  He  then 
passed  with  a  n  uiet,  stately  step  through 
the  crowd  ol  passengers,  and  went 
down  into  the  boat  which  was  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  shore.  He  did  not  fail, 
however,  to  look  round  anxiously  for 
her,  with  whom  ho  had  become  so 
strangely  ac(|uainted ;  and  it  was  with 
evident  regret  that  he  quitted  the  ship 
without  having  seen  her  again.  He  had 
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observed,  during  their  short  royage, 
that  she  was  under  the  protection  of  an 
elderly  lady,  who  seemed,  from  a  cer- 
tain stiffness  in  her  manners  and  ap. 
pearance,  to  have  occupied,  at  some 
time,  the  post  of  governess ;  but  dur- 
ing die  storm  she  had  been  so  utterly 
prostrated  by  fear  and  bodily  ailment, 
that  she  had  abandoned  all  care  of  her 
charge.  Even  in  the  morning,  when 
all  dianger  was  over,  she  appeared  still 
too  much  stupefied  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  the  young  girl ;  and  both  ladies 
were  evidently  fortunate  in  having  a 
most  efficient  attendant  in  the  old  grey- 
haired  man,  whose  primitive  appear- 
ance and  manner  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  was  an  old  country  servant. 
The  stranger  was  scarcely  placed  in 
the  boat  when,  somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  he  saw  this  old 
man  carefully  depositing  the  duenna 
of  his  young  friend  on  a  seat  near 
him ;  and  in  another  moment  there  was 
a  light  footfall  on  the  ladder,  a  waving 
of  white  garments,  and  she  was  herself 
placed  beside  him,  whilst  the  sailors, 
pushing  off  from  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
made  all  speed  towards  the  shore. 
Both  turned  round  hastily,  and  their 
eyes  met  in  a  glance  of  recognition. 

**  It  would  seem  our  destination  is 
the  same,"  said  he  with  a  smile ;  *'  at 
least  so  far  as  the  fishing  village.  After 
that,  I  cannot,  indeed,  hope  it,  for  the 
path  which  leads  to  my  abode  is  not 
one  that  many  would  seek  to  travel." 

*'  Is  your  home  near  this  ?"  she  said 
eagerly.  **  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it ;  for 
perhaps  you  can  tefl  me  something  of 
this  country,  which  is  quite  new  to 
me. 

"  Most  certainly  I  can,"  he  answer- 
ed. "  I  think  I  know  every  tree  in 
the  wood,  and  every  flower  in  the  val- 
leys ;  my  whole  life,  so  to  speak,  has 
b^n  passed  in  these  localities." 

*'  Then  tell  me  do  you  know  Ran- 
dolph Abbey?" 

He  started  with  a  movement  of  the 
most  uncontrollable  agitation,  and 
looked  at  her  almost  fiercely,  as  though 
he  suspected  the  intention  of  her  words ; 
but  her  candid  gaze  disarmed  him ;  he 
compressed  his  lips  firmly,  which  had 
grown  deadly  white,  and  answered  com- 
posedly— 

**  I  do  know  it  well,  most  intimately ; 
not  only  the  Abbey,  but  its  inhabitants ; 
they  have  been  my  friends  these  many 
years." 

'*  Then  you  must  be  mine  also,"  she 


said  gaily ;  "  for  I  am  myself  a  Ran* 
dolph." 

"  I  might  hare  guessed  it ;"  and  he 
looked  thoughtfully  upon  her. 

"  And  you  know  them  all — all  the 
party  I  am  going)  to  meet?— for  I  was 
told  I  shoiud  find  so  many  relations 
there." 

''  1  think  I  am  acquainted  with  every 
one  who  ever  crossed  the  threshold  of 
Randolph  Abbey,"  he  said  with  a  faint 
smile  ;  "  from  old  Sir  Michael  himself 
down  to  the  great  wolfdog  Philaz,  who 
guards  the  outer  gate;  and  you  are  his 
niece,  no  doubt — the  only  child  of  his 
brother  Edward." 

"  Yes,  I  am  Lillias  Randolph ;  did 
you  know,  then,  that  I  was  expected  ?*' 

'*  I  have  not  been  at  the  Abbey  for 
some  time,"  he  answered,  while  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  pain  passed  across  his 
face  ;  *'  but  I  know  that  Sir  Michael  is 
collecting  round  him  all  his  nearest 
heirs,  that  he  may  choose  amongst  them 
one  to  whom  he  shall  leave  the  Abbey 
and  estate,  which  he  has  the  power  of 
willing  away  to  whom  he  pleases.  I 
knew  that  he  sent  for  you  to  complete 
the  number." 

"  Very  true,  and  that  alone  damps 
my  pleasure  in  going  to  see  my  new 
relations,  that  this  visit  to  my  uncle  is 
for  such  a  purpose ;  however,"  she  con- 
tinued, laughmg  merrily,  ''with  so 
many  charming  cousins  as  I  believe  I 
have  to  dispute  the  prize  with  me,  I 
think  I  need  not  fear  that  it  will  fall 
to  my  share." 

"  [Nevertheless,  it  were  a  fiur  posses- 
sion," he  said,  turning  round,  and 
pointing  to  the  beautiful  shore  they 
were  rapidly  approaching.  "  All  those 
magnificent  woods  and  green  luxuriant 
fields,  as  far  as  your  eye  can  reach, 
belong  to  Randolph  Abbey." 

She  looked  with  some  interest  on 
the  lands  which  had  been  the  heritage 
of  her  ancestors ;  but  soon  withdraw- 
ing her  eyes  to  gaze  fixedly  at  him,  she 
said  with  some  earnestness— 

"  You  seem  to  know  so  much  more 
of  my  familv  than  1  do  myself,  I  should 
be  thankful  if  you  would  give  me  some 
information  respecting  those  I  am 
about  to  meet.  I  do  not  even  know 
how  many  cousins  I  have  there.  I 
have  heard  that  I  had  several  ancles, 
all  of  whom  died  except  Sir  Michael, 
but  I  have  never  seen  any  of  their 
children." 

"  Sir  Michael  had  four  brothers,  of 
whom  your  father  was  the  youngest^ 
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and  his  favoarite.  They  all  died«  each 
leaving  a  child.  The  heirs  of  the  three 
eldest  have  already  been  summoned  to 
the  Abbey,  and  now  you  will  complete 
the  party." 

"  But  will  you  not  describe  them  to 
me,  and  my  uncle  and  aunt? — they  are 
quite  strangers  to  me." 

''Descried  them  I  I!  impossible;" 
and  his  features,  which  had  relaxed 
from  their  habitual  sternness  while  he 
spoke  to  her,  suddenly  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  severity  which  almost  ter- 
rified her ;  the  colour  mounted  to  her 
fair  face  as  she  felt  that,  perhaps,  her 
request  had  been  unwarrantable  to  a 
perfect  stranger.  He  saw  her  embar- 
rassment, and  instantly  the  smile  of  sin- 
gular sweetness,  which  at  times  ren- 
dered his  countenance  almost  beautiful, 
dispersed  the  passing  shadow. 

**  You  must  excuse  my  abruptness," 
he  said ;  ''  I  have  been  so  little  accus- 
tomed of  late  to  the  society  of  such  as 
you  are ;  but,  indeed,  it  were  better 
you  should  go  unbiassed  to  receive  your 
first  impression  of  yoiu*  relations.  Did 
you  say  you  had  never  seen  any  of 
them  ?" 

"None.  I  have  lived  all  my  life 
with  my  dear  old  grandfather  in  Ire- 
land, far  from  any  town,  in  the  old 
house,  among  the  wild  green  hills, 
which  was  my  poor  mother's  home.  I 
never  saw  either  of  my  parents,  but  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  her  I  seem  quite 
to  know  her ;  my  heart  and  spirit  know 
her ;  whereas  of  my  father,  and  his 
family,  I  know  litenUly  nothing." 

*'  The  time  is  at  hand,  then,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  beach ;  "  there  stands 
Sir  Michael's  carriage  to  convey  you 
to  the  Abbey."  She  turned  her  sweet 
countenance  with  a  timid,  anxious  look 
to  the  shore,  and  he  gazed  at  her  evi- 
dently with  deep  interest;  suddenly 
he  addressed  her — "You  wished  me 
to  describe  your  cousms  to  you,  and 
I  could  not ;  but  now,  when  I  think 
that  you  are  going  quite  alone  amongst 
them  all,  I  feel  strangcl;^  tempted  to 
give  you  one  caution :  thmk  what  you 
will  of  the  others,  and  be  as  friendly 
with  them  as  your  heart  prompts  you, 
but  beware  of  "  A  name  seemed 
trembling  on  his  lips ;  he  plainly  strug- 
gled to  utter  it,  and  then  some  thought 
checked  him.  "  No,"  he  said,  speak- 
ing more  to  himself  than  to  her,  "  it 
were  an  act  of  blind,  human  policy  to 
seek  to  shield  her  by  any  earthly  schem- 
ing from  the  approach  of  evil ;  let  her 


go,  powerful  in  her  own  innooenoe 
and  purity  of  heart ;  what  better  safe- 
guard can  she  have  than  that  deep 
guilelcssness  ?"  He  saw  that  she  gazed 
at  him  in  astonishment  as  he  spoke— 
**  You  will  scarce  regret,"he  continued^ 
smiling,  "that  our  acquaintance  is 
drawing  to  a  close;  I  must  seem  to 
have  dealt  very  strangely  by  you  ;  and 
I  have  yet  a  request  to  make  before  we 
part,  which  will,  I  fear,  yet  astonish 
you  still  more.  Will  you  promise  me 
not  to  mention  to  any  mdividual  what- 
ever at  Randolph  Abbey  that  you  have 
met  me  ?  you  do  not  know  my  name» 
but  they  would  recognise  me  by  your 
description,  and  I  ciurnestly  desire  I 
should  not  be  spoken  of  amongst  them." 
The  fair,  candid  eyes  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  gravity. 

"  Pray  do  not  ask  me  this,  for  I  can. 
not  endure  concealments." 

'♦  That  I  can  well  believe,"  he  an- 
swered. **  I  would  fancy  your  young 
mind  clear  and  limpid  as  the  purest 
waters;  but  trust  me  that  I  do  not 
make  the  request  without  a  reason  you 
would  yourself  approve  of ;  you  would 
not  wish  to  give  pain  to  any  one  I 
know." 

"Indeed  I  would  not." 

"  Then  you  will  not  speak  of  me  at 
Randolph  Abbey,  for  by  so  doing  you 
would  cause  acute  suftering — not  to 
me,  but  to  another." 

"That  is  quite  enough ;  I  will  pro- 
mise you  to  be  silent,  unless  some  un- 
foreseen circumstance  should  compel 
me  to  speak  of  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us." 

"  I  thank  you  much,"  he  said ;  "  and 
now  here  we  part.  You  will  excuse  my 
not  accompanying  you  to  the  carriage, 
as  you  nave  your  servants,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  seen  by  Sir  Michaers 
people."  The  boat  had  reached  the 
shore ;  he  leaped  out  and  assisted  her  to 
disembark ;  then,  still  holding  her  hand 
for  a  moment,  he  looked  at  her  with 
the  strange,  sweet  smile  which  so  beau- 
tified his  face,  and  said — "I  need 
scarcely  say,  all  good  be  with  you,  for 
I  feel  it  must  be  so.  There  are  many 
stern  natures  in  this  world,  but  none 
cruel  enough,  I  am  sure,  to  betray  so 
trusting  a  heart,  or  cause  such  cloud- 
less eyes  to  grow  dim  in  tears;  you 
never  will  deceive  or  injure  any,  and, 
therefore,  will  deceits  and  wronc  fall 
harmless  round  you.  Your  own  frank 
and  unsus|)ectiug  goodness  will  bo  as 
invincible  armour  upon  you,  and  fear 
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not,  therefore,  when  you  find  yourself 
in  die  midst  of  the  toils  which  crafty 
human  nature  spreads  over  life  ;  walk 
on  in  truth  and  guilelessness,  according 
as  your  own  generous  impulse  dictates, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  pure  and 
gentle  spirit  of  the  woman  will  come 
forth  unscathed,  where  many  a  stronger 
has  been  scorched  and  withered;  for 
you  will  soon  learn  that  the  dangerous 
paths  of  this  world  are  over  hidden 
fires  and  by  treacherous  pitfalls." 

With  these  strange  words  he  left  her 
before  she  had  time  to  answer  him  ;  it 
seemed  to  her  that  what  he  had  said 
was  not  intended  as  a  mere  general 
remark,  but  that  it  applied  directly  to 
herself,  from  some  secret  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  her  future  prospects.  She 
remained  looking  after  him  m  astonish- 


ment, not  unmixed  with  interest  in 
one  who  seemed  so  strangely  to  have 
assumed  the  position  of  friend  and  coun> 
sellor  towards  her ;  the  echo  of  his 
voice  still  ringing  in  her  ears,  so  full  of 
mournful  sweetness,  and  the  haunting 
melancholy  of  the  eyes  which  had  read 
her  inmost  soul,  oppressed  her  with  a 
feeling  of  sadness  very  new  to  her  light 
heart.  She  saw  him  mount  a  horse 
which  his  servant  held  in  readiness  for 
him,  and,  in  another  instant,  he  had 
disappeared  in  the  woods. 

With  him,  however,  passed  the  cloud 
he  had  raised ;  a  thousand  new  objects 
of  interest  were  before  her,  and  her 
eyes  seemed  to  catch  the  very  sunbeams 
as  they  passed,  while  her  light  feet 
bounded  eagerly  to  the  spot  where  Sir 
Michael's  servants  awaited  her. 


CHAPTER  n. 

THE  OLD  HA»*B  BBTE50B  05  THB  DEAD. 


In  a  small  room,  darkened  bv  the 
deepening  shadows  of  the  twilight,  sat 
a  withered  old  man — looking  infinitely 
more  like  a  necromancer  of  some  cen- 
turies back  than  an  English  baronet  of 
the  present  day.  The  species  of  cell 
in  which  he  sat  was  placed  in  the  lofti- 
est turret  of  Randolph  Abbey,  as  far 
separated  as  possible  from  the  apart- 
ments inhabited  by  the  family.  It  was 
entirely  filled  with  a  variety  of  scien- 
tific instruments,  which  seemed  to  be 
in  constant  requisition  ;  the  quaint,  old 
lattice  window  was  thrown  wide  open, 
and  a  telescope  fixed  at  it,  in  the  proper 
position  for  a  contemplation  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  by  night.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  room  was  fixed  an  apparatus 
for  chemical  experiments,  and  here  Sir 
Michael  was  seated,  poring  over  some 
liquid  which  he  was  subjecting  to  the 
infiuence  of  a  spirit-lamp.  He  wore  a 
black  velvet  cap,  which  contrasted  for- 
cibly with  the  fixed  livid  colour  of  his 
fkce,  and  his  person  was  enveloped  in 
an  ample  dressing-gown  of  the  same 
material,  in  which  the  shrivelled, 
meagre  form  seemed  almost  lost.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  a  living  frame 
should  be  so  wasted  and  shrunken  as 
his  was — the  skin  had  literally  dried  on 
his  hands,  till  they  were  like  those  of  a 
skeleton.  There  was  nothing  life-like 
in  his  whole  appearance,  except  the 
small,  piercing  eyes,  which  glittered 
with  a  startling  brightness. 
Who  could  have  imagined^  to  look 


upon  him,  that  within  this  withered 
body  there  glowed  the  most  intense 
and  ardent  passions,  it  can  be  given  to 
a  human  being  to  feel  on  earth  I 

No  young  man,  in  the  strength  and 
energy  of  his  prime,  ever  loved  with  so 
fierce  a  love,  or  hated  with  so  bitter  a 
hate,  as  did  this  worn,  attenuated 
being  ;  in  truth,  it  was  the  fire,  undi- 
minished  still,  of  the  strong,  passionate 
heart  that  throbbed  in  so  frail  a  tene- 
ment, which  had  sapped  the  very  springs 
of  life  within  him,  and  dried  up  the 
blood  in  his  veins. 

Even  now,  the  ceaseless  activity  with 
which  he  busied  himself  in  his  chemical 
experiments,  the  convulsive  twitching 
of  his  mouth  from  excessive  eagerness, 
was  but  the  result  of  the  one  burning 
thought  that  consumed  him,  and  from 
which  he  sought  relief  in  physical  ac- 
tion. He  cared  nothing  at  all  for  these 
things  about  which  he  occupied  himself^ 
but  long  practice,  systematically  under- 
taken, and  his  own  great  ability,  had 
rendered  him  a  wonderful  adept  in 
science  ;  he  had  resolutely  become  so, 
because  he  knew  that  these  subtle  ex- 
periments, and  the  singular  combina- 
tions they  produced,  must,  to  a  certain 
degree,  prove  an  aliment  to  the  intole- 
rable restlessness  produced  by  the  one 
strong  passion  that  lay  feeding  at  his 
heart,  like  a  serpent  coiled  around  it. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  day,  and 
outside  the  thick  walls  of  the  turret  the 
sunlight  was  glancing,  and  the  green 
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trees  waving  in  the  wind  ;  but  he  dared 
not  go  out  to  the  free  air  and  the  smil- 
ing nature,  for — if  released  from  the 
occupation  he  had  created  for  himself, 
because  it  demanded  such  incessant 
attention,  the  current  of  thought,  un- 
diverted from  its  natural  course,  would 
too  surely  ebb  back  upon  his  soul  with 
its  waters  of  exceeding  bitterness ;  and 
therefore  had  many  years  of  this  old 
man's  wretched  life  been  spent  as  he  was 
spending  this  present  hour — ^bending 
over  the  glowing  crucible,  that  he  might 
avert  the  shock  of  the  antagonistic  i)ro- 
perties  which  he  had  purposely  com- 
bined, in  order  that  his  mind  might  be 
engaged  in  preventing  the  collision. 
None  knew  better  than  himself  how 
profitless  and  miserable  was  this  exist- 
ence he  had  made,  but  except  he  fed, 
even  with  this  food  of  ashes,  tne  serpent 
thought  that  haunted  him,  it  would 
have  i>reyed  on  him  to  madness.  Truly 
that  dark  fluid,  beneath  which  his 
withered  fingers  were  even  now  so 
busily  turning  the  powerful  flame,  was 
an  apt  symbol  of  his  own  life — wasting 
away  before  the  hidden  fire  which  him- 
self was  goaded  on  to  foster  hour  by 
hour. 

Absorbed  as  he  seemed  to  be  in  his 
strange  employment,  he  nevertheless 
heard  with  great  acuteness  the  approach 
of  some  person,  who  knocked  softly  at 
the  door  and  then  opened  it.  Sir 
Michael  turned  round  eagerlv;  the 
new  comer  was  a  servant,  who  said 
(juickly,  *'  My  lady  wishes  to  speak  to 
you,  Sir,"  and  disappeared  at  once,  as 
though  the  locality  was  one  in  which 
he  by  no  means  desired  to  find  himself. 

But  the  old  roan  had  heard  the  mes. 
sago,  and  through  all  the  red  plow 
cast  by  the  flaminrr  lamp,  his  livid  face 
grew  ghastlier  still  witn  strong  emo- 
tion. He  leant  back  in  his  chair, 
breathing  quick  and  hard,  and  with 
his  hand  pressed  to  his  side;  then 
rising  hastily,  he  gathered  the  long 
black  garment  round  him,  and  left  the 
room,  heedless  of  the  boiling  liquid, 
whose  ingredients  it  ha(l  required  days 
to  combine,  and  which  now,  overflow- 
ing in  the  crucible,  was  lost  entirelv. 
Through  the  vaulted  passages  of  the 
noble  old  buildinrr  the  Lord  of  Kan- 
dolph  Abbey  took  his  way,  stealing 
alonij  within  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 
the  shrivelled  hands  still  clasped  over 
his  bosom,and  trembling  with  agitation. 
One  might  have  fancie<l  him  the  spec- 
tre of  some  old  miser,  creeping  back  to 


visit  the  beloved  gold  which  had  turned, 
as  it  were,  to  molten  lead,  crushing 
him  within  his  grave  ;  but  it  was,  in- 
deed, hard  to  believe  that  this  was  the 
possessor  of  as  noble  an  estate  as  ever 
came  to  a  man  from  the  dead  hands  of 
a  long  line  of  ancestors,  and  that 
wealth  well  nigh  untold  was  at  hia 
command.  He  crossed  the  great  hall, 
a  magnificent  room,  lighted  oy  an  im- 
mouse  Gothic  window  at  the  one  end, 
whilst  the  other  was  occupied  by  a 
large  organ,  from  whence  he  passed 
through  various  passages,  covered  with 
the  softest  carpets  and  lined  with 
silken  hangings.  It  was  plain  that  he 
was  on  the  outskirts  of  a  region  where 
luxury  was  systematically  studied.  At 
length  he  reached  a  door,  which  was 
closed  only  by  heavy  curtains,  and 
there  paused  for  a  moment. 

A  voice  was  heard  within,  a  clear, 
full  toned  voice,  talking,  as  it  would 
seem,  in  terms  of  endearment  to  some 
animal ;  and  as  it  came  murmuring  on 
his  ear,  there  stole  a  light  into  that 
old  man's  eyes,  a  light  reflected  from 
the  bright  spring-time  of  life,  when 
first  he  had  heard  those  tones,  and 
vowed  to  follow  their  sweet  sound  the 
wide  world  over,  little  dreaming  they 
would  lure  him  through  a  labyrinth  of 
such  varied  agonies ;  his  whole  coun- 
tenance was  softened  by  the  gleaming 
of  that  pure  affection  from  his  eyes, 
for  it  was  the  memory  of  the  young 
fresh  love  that  still  held  unalterable 
dominion  over  him.  This  was  his 
misery,  that  it  was  as  young  as  ever 
in  his  aged  heart,  strong  and  lusty 
beyond  what  the  withered  frame  could 
bear ;  but  no  longer  fresh  and  tme, 
no  longer  guiltless,  for  it  will  be  seen 
how  this  deep  love  had  engendered  a 
dC'-'por  hate. 

With  the  beauty  of  that  tenderness 
still  lingering  on  his  face,  he  drew  back 
the  curtain  and  passed  into  the  room ; 
and  straightway  was  he  met  by  the 
glance  of  stinging,  cold  disdain  that  all 
these  many  years  had,  hour  by  hour, 
and  day  by  clay,  tortured  his  love  to 
madness,  and  lashed  his  very  soul  to 
fiercest  irritability.  A  most  beautiful 
woman  was  I^ady  Randolph,  though 
now  in  the  ripe  autumn  of  her  daj-s  ; 
stately  and  magnificent  in  dress  and 
appearance,  with  pride  in  every  ges- 
ture and  movement,  and  a  haughty 
s<.>lf-love  filling  that  swelling  breast, 
and  curling  the  finely  chiselled  lips. 

She  was  surrounded  by  the  utmost 
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refiDement  of  luxury,  and  lay  extended 
on  a  chaise  longne,  with  a  delicate  lit- 
tle Italian  greyhound  nestling  beside 
her>  to  whom  she  continued  to  talk  in 
fondling  accents,  even  when  her  hus- 
band stood  before  her.  Yet  there  was 
no  symptom  of  an  indolent  disposition 
in  her  appearance  ;  there  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  flashing  gleam  in  the  proud 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  tell  of  fiery 
energy. 

These  met  him,  as  we  have  said, 
with  a  glance  of  withering  contempt, 
which  caused  the  shrivelled  frame  to 
shake  and  quiver.  Yet  memory  had 
been  busy  at  his  heart,  when  he  heard 
her  voice  come  softly  through  the  cur- 
tain, as  once  through  the  green  shade 
of  the  whispering  woods,  in  his  summer 
time  of  love  and  hope.  There  was  a 
tremulous  softness  in  his  tone,  a  sad 
deprecating  of  her  disdain,  when  he 
spoke  to  her. 

'*You  wished  to  sec  me,  Cathe- 
rine." 

"  Only  that  I  might  give  you  a 
piece  of  intelligence,  no"  doubt  most 

f  ratifying  to   you  ;  another  of  your 
eirs  has  obeyed  your  summons  ;  I  am 
told  that  Lilias  Randolph  is  arrived." 

She  spoke  as  if  she  could  have  wished 
that  every  word  should  cut  to  his  very 
heart ;  it  was  plain  that  the  fact  thus 
announced  had  somehow  touched  a 
wound  of  rankling  bitterness  in  her 
own.  She  went  on,  gazing  fixedly  at 
him  with  the  most  frigid  coldness — 

"  This  Lilias  is  the  daughter  of  your 
favourite  brother,  is  she  not  ? — I  pre- 
sume she  will  be  the  fortunate  individual 
on  whom  your  choice  will  probably  fall. 
Henceforward,  then,  it  may  be  a  plea- 
sant subject  of  speculation  for  me 
whether  this  girl,  whom  yon  have  never 
so  much  as  seen,  will  vouchsafe  a  crust  of 
bread  to  your  widow,  and  a  garret  to 
shelter  her  in  the  home  she  shared  with 
you." 

He  literally  writhed  under  these  bitter 
words,  and  wrung  his  withered  hands. 
He  spoke  with  a  moaning  voice,  like 
that  of  a  child  in  pain — 

'*  Catherine,  Catherine,  it  is  your- 
self who  have  forced  me  to  it.  You 
know  how,  living,  all  that  I  have  is 
yours, — my  whole  wealth  utterly  at 
your  command  ;  (h'in^,  as  soon  I  must, 
how  thankful  wouul  I  leave  all  I  possess 
to  you ;  yes,  thankful  should  I  be  to 
think  that  from  the  very  grave  my  love 
had  still  the  power  to  benefit  and  bless 
you — if  you  would  but  give  me   the 


pledge  I  ask.  You  know  how  from  this 
overwhelming  affection  which  I  have 
given  you  these  long,in  terminable  years, 
there  has  been  born  abate  deeper,  deep- 
er even  than  its  parent  love,  lor  it  con- 
strains me  rather  to  endure  the  bitter- 
ness of  your  reproaches,  the  agony  of 
leaving  you  destitute  on  earth,  than  con- 
sent that  even  one  inch  of  my  property, 
one  penny  of  my  wealth,  should  pass 
from  your  hands  to  the  offspring  of  the 
man  I  have  abhorred." 

'*  Yes  I  and  to  have  so  abhorred  him, 
the  best  and  noblest  of  his  kind — and 
now  to  hate  his  helpless  child — I  tell 
you,you  can  have  no  heart  of  man  within 
you,  but  the  very  nature  of  a  tiger, 
cruel  and  crafty.  A  deadly  hate  it  must 
be,  truly,  which  can  pursue  a  man  into 
his  very  rest  of  deatn,  and  wound  the 
poor  corpse  in  the  person  of  his  son. 
Oh  I  how  could  you  abhor  him — ^you 
who  have  seen  him  in  his  living  grace 
and  goodness  ?" 

"Because  he  loved  you,"  almost 
shrieked  the  old  man ;  "  and  oh,  Ca- 
therine, my  wife,  so  long  and  vainly 
dear,  because  you  loved  mm  also." 

"I  did,  and  do,"  she  exclaimed, 
weeping  passionate  tears ;  "  oh  1  how  I 
love  him  still,  my  first,  my  only  choice, 
the  husband  of  my  youth,  the  father  of 
my  child.  You  thought  I  should  for- 
get him,  did  you,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  luxury  ?  I  tell  you  I  love  his  green 
and  narrow  grave,  with  the  dead  ashes 
it  contains,  ten  thousandfold  better 
than  this  palace  homo  and  the  living 
husband  within  it."  The  withering 
scorn  with  which  she  uttered  these  last 
words  seemed  to  madden  him. 

"  What,  you  doat  on  his  very  grave," 
he  said,  stamping  his  foot,  "and  by 
the  side  of  it  you  would  have  starved,  a 
penniless  widow,  had  I  not  taken  you." 

Her  breast  heaved  with  anger — 

"  And  should  I  not  have  been  well 
content  to  starve,  rather  than  eat  that 
bitter  bread  which  I  bought  with  the 
title  of  your  wife  ;  but  the  child,  his 
child  and  mine,  would  have  perished, 
or  lived  in  misery ;  and  for  his  sake,  for 
my  lost  husband's  sake,  I  married  you, 
that  I  might  the  better  cherish  the 
poor  son  he  left;  me." 

"  Oh  1  Catherine,  why  will  you  tor- 
ture me  ?  It  is  true,that,  from  the  days 
of  our -first  meeting,  you  have  fostered 
within  me  the  unconquerable  hate 
which,  for  my  agony  and  yours,  has 
grown  mightier  than  the  mighty  love  I 
bear  you.    It  is  by  this  wanton  lavish- 
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ing  upon  him^  and  now  upon  his  son^ 
of  the  tenderness  I  sought  with  a  life's 
idolatry  to  gain,  which  has  curdled  the 
ver}'  blood  within  my  heart,  and  makes 
me  feel  that  I  would  rather  leave  you 
to  languish  in  the  worst  of  poverty  than 
furnish  you  the  means  of  blessing  him 
with  all  life's  treasures,  and  dwelling 
with  him  in  delight,  when  I  can  no 
longer  claim  your  presence,  by  the 
wife's  obedience,  if  not  alas  1  alas  1  by 
the  woman's  love.  No,  Catherine, 
though  my  resolution  has  made  our 
life  a  miserable  struggle,  yet  am  I  im- 
moveable in  this — I  never  will  go  down 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  grave,  and 
know  that  over  my  impotent  dust  the 
son  of  my  rival  is  revelling  in  all  my 
wealth,  dwelling  in  my  home^  making 
you  happy,  as  you  never  were  when  at 
my  side,  because  he  has  the  likeness 
of  his  father  in  his  face.  Already  is  it 
torture  to  me  to  know  he  is  within 
these  walls  ;  and  oflen  I  have  thought 
that,  madly  as  I  love  you,  it  was  a  dear 
bought  pleasure  to  have  you  as  my  wife, 
when  the  condition  on  which  you  came 
to  mo  was  the  presence  of  this  hateful 
boy.  Oh,  Catherine,  be  advised,  give 
him  up — strange  object  of  affection, 
truly  1" —  and  no  laughed  bitterly,— 
**not  to  starve — he  is  your  son — ^1  do 
not  ask  it ;  but  to  go  and  live  upon  a 
pittance  somewhere  out  of  my  sight 
and  thoughts.  Then  give  mo  this  easy 
pledge,  that  he  never  shall  inherit  Ran- 
dolph Abbey,  and  I  will  have  no  other 
heir  but  you.  With  your  own  hands,  if 
you  will,  you  then  may  drive  out  all 
these  children  of  my  brothers ;  I  care 
not  what  becomes  of  them ;  and  here 
you  shall  be  a  very  queen,  possessor 
of  the  whole  fair  lands  for  ever." 

He  had  given  her  time  to  quell  her 
emotion  in  this  earnest  speech,  and  he 
shuddered  as  ho  met  the  look  of  im- 
passible  and  contemptuous  determina- 
tion with  which  she  answered  him-^ 

*'  "VVhy  will  you  weary  mo  with  pro- 
posals, which  I  have  a  hundred  times 
rejected,  and  will  reject  again,  as  oflen 
as  it  shall  please  you  to  amuse  your- 
self by  making  tfiem.  I  require  no 
moro  of  these  detailed  assurances  that 
you  design  to  be,  as  you  have  ever  been, 
my  bitter  enemy." 

"  Oh  I  Catherine,  is  it  to  be  an 
enemy  to  worship  you  as  I  have  done  ?" 

**  Yes  I  a  remorseless  enemy,  and 
thb  selfish  worship  my  sorest  persecu- 
tion. What  other  name  were  fitting  for 
you,  who^  in  your  jealous  hate,  havo 


struck  blow  after  blow  upon  my  miae- 
rable  heart,  in  the  persons  of  thoae 
most  dear  to  me  ?  Did  you  not,  by  your 
machinations,  deprive  my  noble  hus- 
band of  the  employment  by  which  he 
lived,  and  then,  rolling  in  riches  as  you 
were,  did  you  ever  stretch  one  finger 
to  save  him  from  the  wasting  poverty 
which  brought  him  to  the  grave?  Are 
you  not  his  murderer  ?'*  and  she  grew 
fearfully  excited.  "Did  you  not  nide 
all  from  me,  till  I  discovered  it  long 
after  I  was  your  wretched  wife,  when» 
had  I  known  it,  you  never  shoidd  have 
so  much  as  touched  this  hand  of  mine  ?" 

*'But,  remember,  remember;  he 
had  done  me  a  deadly  wrong-Uie  stole 
vou  from  me.  What  inj  ury  I  ever  did 
him  was  like  to  this?" 

**  It  might  have  been  an  iniury,"  she 
said,  with  a  bitter  smile>  ''hadhe  stolen 
my  love  from  you ;  but  this  you  never 
had,  Sir  Michael  Randolph—not  even 
before  I  knew  him.  I  loved  luxtuy 
and  greatness,  as  I  do  now^  and  I  had 
agreed  to  marry  the  Lord  of  Randolph 
Abbey,as  such,  and  nothing  more.  Th&k 
I  met  your  gentle  cousin  Lyle,  and  the 
sweet  power  of  affection  overcame  am- 
bition. My  first  love  was,  if  you  will, 
your  fair  estate ;  but  he  was  my  second, 
and  my  last,  for  ever  1" 

''Do  you  not  fear  to  speak  such 
words  to  me  ?"  he  said,  his  face  grow« 
ing  white  with  anger,  "  and  to  irritate 
me  thus  bitterly,  when  you  know  I 
have  no  power  to  control  the  fierceness 
of  my  passions  ?  Do  you  not  dread  my 
vengeance  ?" 

**  No ;  for  whilst  you  live  you  can 
never  inj  ure  me ;  your  own  heart  would 
resist  your  efforts  so  to  do ;  and  be- 
sides, the  bonds  that  unite  us  would 
prevent  us.  You  never  can  take  from 
me  the  right  to  share  your  home,  and 
find  my  chief  pleasure  in  its  luxury ; 
nor  can  you,  by  the  oath  which  I  made 
you  take  as  the  condition  of  our  mar. 
riage,  in  any  way  deprive  my  child  of 
the  shelter  of  this  roof." 

"  It  is  true,  I  cannot ;  though  I 
would  give  my  right  hand  to  do  itT 

**  That  may  be,"  said  the  scocnful 
voice,  **  but  you  cannot  escape  your 
vow  any  more  than  I  can  the  marriage 
oath.  And  now,  wer  have  had  enou^ 
of  these  odious  scenes  of  mutual  re» 
proacb.  You  have  fully  instructed  me 
in  your  resolve,  to  punish  a  dead  man 
for  the  love  I  bear  his  ashes,  by  depriv- 
ing myself  and  my  son,  after  your 
death,  of  the  estate  I  have  shared  with 
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you.  I  am  fully  aware  of  your  inten- 
tion8>  and  I  congratulate  you  on  the 
pleasant  task  you  have  prepared  for 
yourself;  of  choosing  an  neir  amongst 
half-a-dozen  needy  relations ;  and^  now> 
if  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  my  plans, 
I  will  tell  you  them,  once  for  all,  and 
let  there  be  an  end  to  this  childish 
struggling  between  us.  I  married  you 
in  oraer  to  procure  a  home  for  my  son, 
and  for  myself  the  luxury  in  which  my 
nature  delights  ;  both  of  these  you  are 
bound  to  give  us  in  your  lifetime,  and 
you  are  decided  to  dispossess'us  of  them 
hereafter.  If,  then,  your  belief  that 
you  have  an  Incurable  malady  be  true, 
we  have  not  long  to  enjoy  these  bene- 
fits, for  which  I  sacrificed  that  which  is 
dearest  to  a  woman's  heart — the  faith- 
fulness of  her  worship  to  one  alone ; 
and,  therefore,  since  the  price  I  paid 
for  them  has  proved  so  tremendous,  I 
will,  at  least,  make  the  most  of  them 
while  tiiey  are  left  to  me.  My  son  shall 
not  stir  one  hour  from  this  house ;  I 
will  not  descend  one  step  from  my 
place,  as  mistress  of  the  Aboey  and  all 
your  wealth ;  and,  if  we  survive  you, 
as  you  predict,  I  will  promise  you  not 
to  curse  your  memory,  because  1  should 
lose  my  self-respect  in  so  doin^,  since, 
be  you  what  you  may,  I  have  given  you 
the  title  of  my  husband."  And  the 
haughty  woman  turned  from  him  as 
she  spoke,  sweeping  her  gorgeous  robes 
after  ner  with  so  dignified  a  movement, 
BO  stately  a  curve  of  the  proud  neck, 
that  his  anger  was  almost  quelled  in 
admiration  of  her  queen-like  beauty. 
Lady  Randolph  had  reached  the  door, 
when  she  paused  and  looked  back, 
•*  We  have  forgotten  Lilias  Randolph ; 
is  it  your  pleasure  to  receive  her  hero 
in  my  presence  ?'* 

'*  xes,  send  for  her  at  once,"  he  an- 
swered, eagerly  seizing  a  pretext  to 
keep  her  in  his  sight ;  for,  despite  her 
bitter  words-^despite  the  age  which 
sent  the  blood  so  sluggishly  through 
bis  veins — he  ever  felt,  when  she  left  the 
room,  that  going  forth  of  stren^h  from 
the  soul  with  the  departing  of  one  be- 
loved, which  is  the  penalty  of  a  deep 
i^ection.  She  rung  a  little  silver 
hand-bell,  and  desired  that  the  new- 
comer should  be  conducted  to  this 
room ;  and  then  she  sat  down  immove- 
ably  to  await  her,  without  glancing  at 
her  husband.  She  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, calm;  but  the  heaving  chest 
showed  how  the  proud  heart  was  still 
beating  fast,  whilst  he  shook  in  every 


limb,  like  an  aged  tree,  over  which  a 
storm  had  passed.  He  gnzed  intently 
upon  her,  as  in  her  presence  he  ever 
did,  and  at  last,  seeming  irritated  at 
her  silence,  he  said,  in  a  voice,  tremu- 
lous with  passion — 

'' Remember,  Lady  Randolph,  that 
however  bitterly  you  hate  me,  I  will 
have  none  of  it  reflected  back  upon  my 
niece.  Lilias  Randoph  must  find  here 
a  home,  and  a  happy  one.  I  will  have 
it  so;  and  no  unkind  treatment  of  yours 
must  render  it  otherwise." 

*'  I  do  not  wonder  you  should  fear 
that  I  may  have  learned  in  this  house 
the  exercise  of  petty  tyranny,  and  the 
punishing  of  the  innocent  for  the  crimes 
of  others  ;  but  we  do  not  easily  learn 
that  which  is  against  our  nature,  and 
I  think  experience  may  tell  you  that 
your  lessons  have  failed.  Is  there  one 
of  the  Randolphs  now  located  in  this 
house  who  can  complain  of  me,  in 
any  way  whatsoever  ?*' 

Ue  was  glad  that  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps  prevented  the  ne- 
cessity or  an  answer.  Both  turned  to 
the  door  to  greet  Lilias  Randolph. 

She  came  in  like  a  very  sunbeam, 
all  light  and  peace,  dispersing,  as  it 
were,  by  her  presence,  the  storm  of 
angry  passions  that  had  been  raging 
there.  Both  of  them  were  disposed  to 
meet  her  with  preconceived  animosity, 
but  they  were  at  once  disarmed  by  the 
serene  purity  of  her  aspect.  The  large 
candid  eyes,  with  their  timid  glance, 
half  shy,  half  free,  so  like  a  young 
fawn;  the  sweet  face,  glowing  beneath 
the  soft  hair,  with  a  faint  blush  of  difil- 
dence ;  the  whole  atmosphere  of  inno- 
cence, and  hope,  and  loving  kindness 
towards  all  men,  which  seemed  to  be 
around  her,  had  power  to  stir  long 
silent  depths  in  both  those  seared  and 
angry  hearts ;  the  bitter  strife,  whose 
cause  and  results  had  become  magni- 
fied to  their  distorted  vision,  to  an  im- 
portance which  nothing  on  this  fleeting 
earth  could  really  merit,  almost  melted 
away  before  her  presence,  who  seemed 
prepared  to  walk  through  life  in  such 
joyousness  and  singleness  of  heart,  with 
eyes  that  could  see  nothing  but  beauty, 
and  a  mind  that  could  perceive  only 
goodness.  Lady  Randolph  came  for- 
ward, and  took  her  hand  with  a  degree 
of  politeness  which  Sir  Michael  knew  to 
be  a  most  unwonted  act  of  condescen- 
sion, but  which  to  the  sunny-hearted 
Lilias  seemed  to  be  a  very  cold,  repul- 
sive welcome.    She  looked  up  with  her 
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clear  eyes  to  the  proud,  handsome  face 
that  bent  over  her,  and  wondered  if  it 
was  of  this  stately  lady  that  she  was  to 
beware,  for  the  half-uttered  words  of  the 
stranger  had  iinpresseci  her  strangely, 
and  the  one  thought,  that  there  was  to 
be  for  her  a  hidden  enemy  within  these 
walls,  had  appeared  to  haunt  her  very 
footsteps  ever  since  she  entered  Ran- 
dolph Abbey.  Sir  Michael  approaclicd, 
and  Lady  Randolph  at  once  let  fall  the 
little  hand  that  lluttered  in  her  own. 
Lilias  timidly  adviinced  towards  her 
uhcIq;  involuntarily  he  put  his  arm 
round  her,  and  stroked  down  the  soft 
brown  hair  :  "  poor  E(lwai*d,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  how  wonderfully  you  resem- 
ble him." 

'*  Then  you  will  love  me  for  his  sake, 
will  you  not?"  and  she  looked  coax, 
ingly  up  to  him. 

**  Dear  child,  would  that  you  could 
be  like  what  he  was,  to  me,  the  only 
creature  who  ever  loved  me.'* 

"  And  now  I  will  be  another  ;  only 
let  me  try  to  take  his  place."  She  ])ut 
her  arms  round  his  neek  and  nestled 
close  to  him,  till  the  old  man  felt,  as  it 
were,  the  warmth  of  a  new  life  creep 
into  his  breast  from  the  beatirg  of  the 

{)ure young  heart  beside  him.  lie  pressed 
ler  fondly  to  hnn;  it  whs  so  long  since 
any  one  had  seemed  to  consider  him  as 
alwingforwhom  it  was  possible  to  leel 
the  least  aflection,  that  her  gentle  words 
were  strangely  soothing  to  him.  Sud- 
denly she  started  in  his  arms,  for  the 
door  was  closed  with  great  violenee  ; 
it  was  Lady  Kandol})h,  who  had  left 
the  room,  and  she  wondered  at  the 
stranpe  gleam  of  pleasure  which  lit  up 
the  livid  face  of  her  uncle.  Uncon- 
sciously she  shrunk  from  him  as  from 
something  evil ;  but  little  indeed  could 
that  innocent  mind  conceive  of  the 
feeling  which  made  him  exult,  in  having 
thus  drawn  forth  an  indication  of  jealous 
anger  from  the  wife,  who  so  long  had 
crushed  him  with  her  cold  contempt. 
Lilias  remained  with  her  uncle,  and 
told  him  the  brief  history  of  her  un- 
troubled life;  all  things  connected  with 
her  seemed  gentle,  pure,  and  happy, 
even  where  images  of  <leath  forced 
their  way  amongst  them.  He  listened 
VL»  to  some  melodious  poem,  whilst  sh«) 
told  him  of  her  mother,  the  swei^t  Irisli 
pirl,  who  had  lured  his  brother  Kdward, 
m  early  youth,  from  all  the  grandeur  of 
Randolph  Abbt^y,  to  <*oino  and  dwell 
with  her  among  the  (I'onnauglit  hills ; 
and  liow,  as  Lilias  had  heard  I'rom  her 


old  nurse,  they  had  been  the  fairest  cou- 
ple ever  swn,  liWng  for  one  another 
only,  and  thinking  earth  a  paradise,  be- 
cause they  walked  upon  it  hand  in  liand. 

"  And  then,  dear  uncle,"  continued 
Lilias,  **  it  seemed  as  though  they 
feared,  that  time  or  change  should 
make  themless  be  loved  one  to  another; 
or  since  that  could  never  bo,  that  any 
evil  should  rise  up  to  separate  them 
even  for  one  day ;  and  so  they  went  and 
lay  down  side  by  side  in  the  green 
churchyard,  where  none  couhl  seek 
them  out,  to  trouble  the  silent  love 
they  knew  would  live  beyond  the  grave. 
My  father  died  the  iirst,  and  my  mo- 
ther laid  her  head  u])on  his  heart,  when 
it  ceased  to  beat,  and  never  lifled  it 
again ;  and  so  they  buried  them  just 
as  they  were,  and  she  hes  there  still, 
most  sweetly  sleeping.  She  said,  just 
before  she  expired,  that  his  heart  liad 
been  her  resting-))lace  in  life,  and 
should  be  so  in  death  ;  and  so  it  was, 

and  is  even  yet,  a  blessed  rest. Is 

it  not,  dear  unele?" 

He  almost  crushed  her  hand  in  his, 
and  said,  **  TuU  me  no  more  of  them, 
J^ilias,  1  eannot  bear  it ;"  he  was  think- 
ing how  the  jiroud  feet  of  his  disdainful 
^\ite  would  spurn  the  turf  from  his  un- 
happy grave. 

J>ilias  thought  it  pained  him  to  hear 
of  the  brother's  death  whom  he  had  so 
loved,  and  therefoi-e  gently  changing 
the  subject,  ."he  began  to  tell  him  of 

her  own  happy  childhood  and  youth 

how  she  had  lived  with  her  good  old 
grandfather,  the  pastor  of  a  country 
village,  roaming  the  hills  all  day  a  free 
and  joyous  child,  and  in  the  evening 
sitting  by  his  side,  gaining  from  him  aU 
needful  leai*niiig,  and  many  tender 
counsels  to  smooth  her  path  in 
life ;  and  how  the  one  bright  lesson  he 
had  ever  taught  her  was  to  have 
deep  fiiith  in  the  love  and  goodness 
l>er\'ading  all  things  inward^,  even 
as  beauty  clothes  the  world  outwardly  j 
to  believe  that  however  dark,  and  bitter, 
and  mysterious  might  seem  the  desti- 
nies of  man,  yet  all  has  a  merciful 
pur{>ose,  and  shall  have  a  joyous  ending, 
if  only  we  will  have  patience,  and  hopet 
and  loving-kindness  one  towards  ano- 
ther ;  and  how  she  was  to  fear  nothing 
on  this  earth,  not  pain,  nor  sorrow, 
nor  death,  tor  that  all  these  were  ten- 
der messengers  working  their  work  of 
mercy  ;  and  how  she  never  was  to  sus- 
pect evil  or  to  look  for  it  in  others,  but 
ever  to  seek  only  that  which  was  good 
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and  pure  in  them>  for  that  there  is  not 
in  the  world  a  soul,  however  stained, 
but  has.  some  fair  spot  lingering  from 
the  brio:htness  with  which  it  was  clothed 
when  It  came  forth — a  new-created 
spirit,  bright  as  a  star.  So  she  spoke, 
telling  her  gentle,  happy  ideas  in  a 
sweet  murmuring  voice,  and  Sir  Michael 
felt,  with  every  word  she  uttered,  that 
from  this  wise  and  beautiful  teaching 
she  had  come  out  the  sweetest,  purest, 
most  loving  of  human  beings,  ever 
ready  to  cast  back  all  thouorht  or  shadow 
of  evil,  and  seek  only  that  which  is 
lovely  and  of  good  report — the  germ  of 
which  is  everywhere  to  be  found,  even 


in  the  blackest  heart  that  ever  weighed 
down  the  breast  of  man  ;  and  so,  bend- 
ing over  her.  Sir  Michael  kissed  the 
spotless  forehead,  and  internally  re- 
solved that  she,  and  none  other,  should 
be  his  heiress,  the  possessor  of  Ran- 
dolph Abbey  :  but  he  said  nothing,  for 
when  he  had  summoned  the  children  of 
his  four  brothers  to  come  and  reside 
with  him,  that  he  might  make  choice 
of  an  heir,  he  had  announced  to  them 
that  they  were  to  have  a  probation  of 
six  months,  during  which  time  he  de- 
signed to  judge  of  their  merits,  without 
makino;  any  announcement  of  hb  deci- 
sion, tiU  the  period  had  expired. 


CHAPTER  in. 


TUB   A88KMBLIIIO   OF  THE   HEIRS  IN   FRE8KNCB  OF  THE  JDDOB. 


Through  the  dark  old  hall,  from 
which  the  lingering  twilight  was  ex- 
cluded, came  Lilias  Randolph  towards 
the  room  where  she  was  to  meet  the 
assembled  family,  and  make  acquaint- 
ance with  her  competitors.  It  was  a 
fairer  sight  than  these  grim  walls  had 
witnessed  for  many  a  day,  to  see  her 
wandering  down,  with  her  sunny  hair 
and  snowy  garments,  among  the  suits  of 
armour  and  wariike  relics  of  ancient 
times  which  lay  around  on  all  sides  : 
there  was  a  grace  in  all  her  movements, 
a  softness  and  purity  in  her  aspect, 
which  made  her  ever  seem  like  a  mov- 
ing light,  and  now,  in  that  shadowy 
expanse,  her  glancing  form  was  al- 
most the  flitting  of  moonbeams  along 
the  wall.  She  paused  one  moment  at 
the  door,  and  though  her  thoughts 
were  busy  with  the  recollection  that 
amongst  those  she  was  about  to  meet 
there  was  to  be  found,  she  knew  not 
where,  a  dangerous  foe,  yet  did  not  her 
heart  beat  one  stroke  the  faster  beneath 
the  gentle  hands  so  calmly  crossed  upon 
her  oreast.  She  felt  that  she  had  in- 
jured  none,  she  knew  that  never  would 
she  desire  aught  but  the  well-being  of 
all  around  her,  and  therefore  she  feared 
nothing  that  man  could  do,  for  she  was 
well  convinced  that  there  are  limits  set 
to  the  unprovoked  wrong. 

In  another  moment  she  stood  within 
the  room — a  lofty,  saloon,  magnificently 
furnished,  and  of  great  size ;  there  were 
two  fire-places,  but  the  whole  group 
were  collected  round  one,  for  although 
the  summer  was  just  bursting  over  the 
earth,  the  evenings  were  still  chilly. 

She  distinguished  at  first  only  Sir 


Michael  and  Lady  Randolph.  The 
former  crouching  down  in  a  huge  arm- 
chair, the  latter  standing  so  as  to  dis- 
play her  majestic  height,  with  an  arm 
laden  with  jewels  leaning  on  the  man- 
tel-piece. She  saw  the  young  girl  come 
in  ;  but  the  other  persons  present  were 
turned  from  the  door,  and  none  heard 
the  light  footfall  on  the  thick  carpet  till 
the  childlike  form,  all  fair  and  white, 
stood  close  to  her  aunt,  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  haughty  lady  in  her 
dark  velvet  robes. 

Lilias  looked  up ;  so  strange  is  the 
power  of  a  few.  brief  human  words,  that, 
as  she  gazed  from  face  to  face,  it  was 
with  the  question  in  her  heart,  **  Which 
of  you  is  to  be  my  enemy  ?*'  Before  her 
stood  two  young  men,  both  strikingly 
handsome,  but  most  unlike :  one,  who 
appeared  the  eldest,  was  a  noble  spe- 
cimen of  joyous,  hardy  youth — a  fine 
open  countenance,  firom  which  the  dark 
had  been  dashed  away  as  with  a  free 
hand,  a  gay  smile,  a  bold,  clear  eye,  a 
mellow  voice — these  were  all  indica- 
tions of  what  he  truly  was — a  frank, 
generous-hearted  man,  with  great  no- 
bility of  sentiment  and  a  rare  sincerity. 
The  other  were  less  easily  describe, 
and  seemed  of  a  very  different  stamp ; 
slighter  of  make,  and  with  a  fairer  face, 
he  seemed  the  very  embodiment  of 
meekness  and  gentleness,  and  his  large, 
almond-shaped  blue  eyes  were  seldom 
raised  when  he  spoke ;  and  yet  there 
was  a  refined  intelligence  beaming  in 
every  line  of  his  countenance ;  the  soft 
silken  hair  and  delicate  hands  mi^ht 
have  graced  a  woman,  and  Lilias  m- 
wardly  decided,  as  she  looked  on  him. 
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that  he  must  be  a  gentle  spirit^  easily 
broken ;  little  fitted  to  battle  with  the 
rough  world.  He,  at  least,  could 
never  be  one  of  whom  any  should  be- 
ware, nor  yet  could  the  beaming  coun- 
tenance of  that  bolder  man  hide  aught 
but  a  noble  heart ;  where  then  was  her 
future  enemy  ?  it  must  be  the  third  of 
her  unknown  cousins.  Lady  liundolph 
now  named  these  to  her :  Walter  was 
the  elder,  son  to  Sir  Michael's  soldier 
brother,  who  died  heroically  upon  the 
field  of  battle ;  Gabriel,  the  child  of 
one  who  had  disgraced  his  family  by  a 
concealed  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
low  rank.  She  stated  these  circum- 
stances as  calmly  as  though  the  oflf- 
spring  of  this  person  had  not  been 
standms  before  her  :  he  listened  to  the 
contemptuous  allusion  to  his  mother 
without  a  word  or  movement ;  butLilias 
saw  the  slight  hands  ti*emble  violently 
and  the  chest  heave ; — was  it  with  anger 
or  shame  ? 

"  This  is  not  all,"  said  Sir  Michael, 
who  had  watched  the  scene  ;  he  turned 
to  Lady  Randolph— "  Will  she  come?" 

His  wife  made  no  answer,  but  walked 
towards  a  small  door  which  seemed  to 
open  into  some  inner  apartment:  she 
opened  it,  pronounced  the  name  of 
••  Aletheia,"  and  returned  to  her  place. 
There  was  a  pause.  Lilias  had  neard 
no  sound  of  steps,  but  suddenly  AValter 
and  Gabriel  moved  aside,  she  looked 
up,  and  Sir  ^lichael  himself  placing  a 
hand  within  hers,  said — 

**  This  is  vour  cousin  Aletheia  ;  her 
father,  my  third  brother,  died  only  last 
year ;  the  hand  she  held  sent  a  chill 
through  Lilias*  whole  frame,  for  it  was 
cold  as  marble,  and  when  she  fixed  her 
eyes  on  the  face  that  bent  over  her,  a 
feeling  of  awe  and  distress,  for  which 
she  could  not  account,  seemed  to  take 
possession  of  her. 

It  was  not  a  beautiful  countenance, 
far  from  it,  yet  most  remarkable  ;  the 
features  were  fixed  and  still  as  a  statue, 
rigid,  with  a  calm  so  passionless,  that 
one  might  have  thought  the  ver}'  soul 
had  iled  firom  that  form,  the  more  so  as 
the  whole  of  the  marble  face  was  over- 
spread with  the  most  extraonlinary 
paleness.  There  was  not  a  tinge  of 
colour  in  the  cheek,  scarce  even  on  the 
lips,  and  the  dead  white  of  the  forehead 
contrasteil  (|uitc  unnaturally  with  the 
line  of  hair,  which  was  of  a  soft  brown 
and  gathered  simply  round  the  head ; 
it  was  as  though  some  intense  and  aw- 
ful thought  lay  so  heavy  at  her  heart 


that  it  had  cnrdled  the  Teiy  blood 
within  it,  and  drawn  it  away  from  the 
veins  that  it  might  be  traced  distinctly 
under  the  pure  skin.  It  was  singular 
that  the  immoveable  stillness  of  that 
face  whispered  no  thought  of  soothing 
rest,  for  it  was  a  stillness  as  of  death — 
a  death  to  natural  joys  and  feelings ; 
and  mournfully  from  under  their  heavy 
lids  the  eyes  looked  out  with  a  deep, 
earnest  gaze,  which  seemed  to  ignore 
all  existing  sights  and  things,  and  to  be 
fixed  on  vacancy  alone.  Aletheia  wore 
a  dress  of  some  diirk  material  clasped 
round  the  throat,  and  falling  in  heavr 
folds  from  the  braid  which  confined  it 
at  the  waist;  she  stood  motionless, 
holding  the  little  warm  hand  Sir 
^lichael  had  placed  in  hers,  without 
seeming  almost  to  perceive  the  girlish 
form  that  stood  before  her.  There  could 
not  have  been  a  greater  contrast  tluui 
between  that  pale  statue  and  the  bright, 
glowing  Lilias,  the  play  of  whose  fea- 
tures, ever  smiling  or  blushing,  was 
fitful  as  waters  sparkling  beneath  the 
sunbeam. 

*'  Do  you  not  welcome  your  cousin, 
Aletheia,*'  said  Sir  Michael,  with  a 
frown.  She  started  fearfully,  as  if  she 
had  been  roused  by  a  blow,  from  the 
state  in  which  she  was  absorbed.  She 
looked  down  at  Lilias,  who  felt  as  if  the 
deeply  mournful  eyes  sent  a  chill  to  her 
very  soul.  Then  the  mouth  relaxed 
to  an  expression  of  indescribable  sweet- 
ness, which  gave,  for  one  second,  a 
touching  beauty  to  the  riffid  face ;  a 
few  words,  gentle,  but  without  the 
slightest  warmth,  passed  from  her  pale 
lips.  Then  they  closed,  as  if  in  deep 
weariness.  She  let  fall  the  hand  of 
Lilias,  and  ghded  back  to  a  seat  withni 
the  shadow  of  the  wall,  where  she  re- 
mained, leaning  her  head  on  the 
cushions,  as  though  in  a  death-like 
swoon.  Lihas  looked  inquiringly  at 
her  aunt,  almost  fearing  her  new-found 
cousin  might  bo  ill.  But  Lady  Ran- 
dolph merely  answered,  *'It  is  always 
so ;"  and  no  further  notice  was  taken 
of  her. 

They  went  to  dinner  shortly  afto, 
and  Lilias  thought  there  could  not  be 
a  more  complete  picture  of  comfort 
and  happinciis  than  the  luxurious  room, 
with  its  blazing  fire,  and  wann  crimson 
hangings,  and  the  largo  family  party 
met  round  the  table,  where  every  ima- 
pinable  luxury  was  collecte<l.  Little 
did  her  guilelessness  conceive  of  the 
deep  drama  working  ]}cneath  that  fair 
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oatward  show.  Her  very  ignoranoe  of 
the  world  and  its  ways  prevented  her 
feeling  any  embarrassment  amongst 
those  who,  she  concluded^  must  be  her 
friends^  because  they  were  her  rela- 
tion6>  and  she  talked  gaily  and  happily 
with  Walter,  who  was  seated  next  to 
her>  and  who  seemed  to  think  he  had 
found  in  her  a  more  congenial  spirit 
ihan  any  other  within  the  waJls  of  Kan- 
dolph  Abbey.  All  the  rest  of  the  party, 
excepting  oncjjoined  in  the  conversa- 
tion ;  hady  Kandolph,  with  a  few 
coldly  sarcastic  remarks,  which  stripped 
every  subject  she  touched  upon  of  all 
poetry  or  softness  of  colouring.  She 
seemed  to  be  one  whom  life  had  handled 
80  roughly  that  it  could  no  longer  wear 
any  disgmse  for  her,  and  at  once,  in  all 
^ngs,  she  ever  grasped  the  bitterness 
of  truth,  and  wisned  to  hold  its  unpa- 
latable draught  to  the  shrinking  lips  of 
others.  Sir  Michael  listened  with  in- 
terest  to  every  word  which  Lilias  ut- 
tered, and  encouraged  her  to  talk  of 
her  Irish  life ;  whilst  Gabriel,  with  the 
sweetest  of  voices,  displayed  so  much 
talent  and  brilliancy  in  every  word  he 
said,  that  he  might  well  have  excited 
the  envy  of  his  competitors,  but  for  the 
extraordinary  humility  which  he  mani- 
fested in  every  look  and  gesture.  There 
was  one  only  who  did  not  speak,  and 
to  that  one  Lilias's  attention  was  irre- 
sistibly drawn.  She  could  not  refrain 
from  gazing,  almost  in  awe,  on  Ale- 
theia,  with  her  deadly  pale  face  and 
her  fixed,  mournful  eyes,  who  had  not 
uttered  a  word,  nor  appeared  conscious 
of  anything  that  was  passing  around 
her;  and  her  appearance,  as  she  sat 
amongst  them,  was  as  though  she  was 
for  ever  hearing  a  voice  they  could  not 
hear,  and  seeing  a  face  they  could  not 
see.  Lilias  had  yet  to  learn  that '' things 
are  not  what  they  seem"  in  this  strange 
world,  and  that  mostly  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  hidden  matter  below  the 
surface  directly  opposite  to  that  which 
appears  above.  She  therefore  simply 
concluded  that  this  deep  insensibility 
resulted  from  coldness  of  heart  and 
deadness  of  feeling,  and  gradually  the 
conviction  deepened  in  her  mind,  that 
Aletheia  Randolph  was  the  name  which 
had  trembled  on  the  lips  of  her  unknown 
friend,  when  he  warned  her  to  beware  of 
some  one  of  her  new  relatives.  It  seem- 
ed to  her  most  likely  that  one  so  dead 
and  cold  should  be  wholly  indifferent  to 
the  feelings  of  others,  aud  disposed  only 
to  work  out  her  own  ends  as  best  she 
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might ;  and  thus,  by  a  few  unfortunate 
words,  the  seeds  of  mistrust  were 
sown  in  that  innocent  heart  against 
one  most  unoffending,  and  a  deep  gulf 
was  fixed  between  those  two, who  might 
have  found  in  each  other's  friendship  a 
staff  and  support  whereon  to  lean,  when 
for  either  of  them  the  winds  blew  too 
roughly  from  the  storms  of  life. 

Once  only  that  evening  did  Lilias 
hear  the  sound  of  Aletheia's  voice,  and 
then  the  words  she  uttered  seemed  so 
unnatural,  so  incomprehensible,  to  that 
light  heart  in  its  passionless  ignorance, 
that  they  did  but  tend  to  increase  the 
germ  of  dislike,  and  even  fear,  that  was, 
as  we  have  said,  already  planted  there 
against  this  singular  person.  It  was 
alter  they  had  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  that  some  mention  was  made  of 
the  storm  of  the  preceding  evening,  to 
which  Lilias  had  been  exposed.  Walter 
was  questioning  her  as  to  its  details, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  bold  nature,  to 
whom  danger  is  intoxicating. 

**But,  I  suppose,'*  he  continued, 
smiling,  "  you  were  like  all  women,  too 
much  terrified  to  think  of  anything  but 
your  own  safety  ?" 

**No,'*  said  Lilias,  lifting  up  her 
large  eyes  to  his  with  a  peculiar  look 
of  brightness,  which  reminded  him  of 
the  dawning  of  morning,  "  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  tempest  was  so  glo- 
rious that  its  beauty  filled  the  mind, 
and  left  no  room  for  fear.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  it.  It  was  as  though 
some  fierce  spirit  were  imprisoned  be- 
hind the  deep  black  veil  that  hung  over 
the  western  neavens,  to  whom  freedom 
and  power  were  granted  for  a  little 
season ;  for  suddenly  one  vivid,  tre- 
mendous flash  of  lightning  seemed  to 
cleave  asunder  that  dark  wall,  and 
then  the  wild,  liberated  storm  came 
thundering  forth,  shrieking  and  raging 
through  tne  sky,  and  tearing  up  the 
breast  of  the  sea  with  its  cruel  foot- 
steps. It  was  the  grandest  sight  I  ever 
saw." 

"  I  think  there  must  have  been  an- 
other yet  more  interesting  displayed  on 
board  the  vessel  itself,*', said  the  sweet, 
low  voice  of  Gabriel.  "  I  should  have 
loved  rather  to  watch  the  storms  and 
struggles  of  the  human  soul  in  such  aa 
hour  of  peril  as  you  describe." 

**  Ah  I  that  was  very  fearful,"  said 
Lilias,  shuddering.  '*  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  it.  That  danger  showed  me 
such  things  in  the  nature  of  man  as  I 
never  dreiunt  of.     I  think  if  the  whirl- 
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iriL  i  Lil  uttvrly  laid  bare  the  depths 
cf  t!i_'  s.  *,  a=  it  rc-eniel  striving  to  do, 

i:  m'A  ua  li.tvc  ■ii-jilayefl  more  mon- 
Mr-  i?  :i:.I  :.!■!•:  ;U"    --':;:'its  than  wlien 

its  pjwirr  rtr:it»ji."i  tlio.-j  eouls  aroui.d 

fill*       •      1. 

"  I*J"<ty  iiive  U5  some  deiails,"  said 
Gafjri'jl,  tamfc^tlv." 

He  itemed  to  Iodl'  for  a:i  anatomv  of 
human  nature  in  a^oiiy,  as  an  epicure 
would  for  a  feast. 

Lilia?  was  of  t<x)  complying  a  dispo- 
sition to  refuse,  though  <he  evidently 
diilik*'d  the  task. 

*'  One  instance  may  be  a  sulUcient 
cxanip-e  of  what  I  nienn,''  she  saitl. 
"Tlurewasa  man  and  his  wiff,  whom, 
previous  to  the  -lorni,  I  had  observed 
as  ?(.,_.]  iiiii;r  so  ciitii-flv  tie  voted  to  one 
another ;  lu-  guarded  h^ir  so  carefully 
from  the  cold  winds  of  evcnini^,  and 
appeared  to  live  r»nly  in  her  aTJ>wc'rinj» 
aflt/etion.  N»ivr,  when  the  m(.:j\t'nt  of 
grc'.tcat  peril  c.iuil* — when  tlie  ship  was 
reel  in;;  over,  till  the  great  nwuniuius 
of  waves  tiircaten«.*d  to  swci'p  every 
living  biiu\  from  the  deck,  and  the  only 
safety  was  in  beiu;^  bound  with  roj>e3 
to  th'j  masts — I  ziaw  this  man,  who  had 
fixed  himsi-'lfto  one  with  a  cord  that 
was  not  Very  fttroni',  and  who  held  his 
wife  cla-jH.'d  in  his  arms,  ihut  the 
waters  mi;:ht  not  carry  her  away.  At 
last  tliJ-re  rame  one  giirantic  billow, 
whos4'  }iower  it  seemed  iiiipossiidc  to 
withstiaiid ;  then  I  .saw  this  man  with- 
draw the  s.ipport  of  his  arm  from  the 
poor  creature,  who  seemed  anxious 
only  to  (lie  witli  him,  and  use  both  his 
hands  to  cl.-isj>  the  pole  which  sustained 
liini.  Slie  gave  a  piteous  cry,  more  fur 
his  cruelty,  I  ft-el  sure,  thaii  her  own 
great  jjeril ;  but  with  the  impulse  of 
self-pnrservation,  she  suddenly  gra>peii 
the  frail  cord  which  bound  him.  Then 
he,  utterinjr  an  impious  curse,  lifted  up 
his  hand — I  can  tcareely  bear  to  tell 
it.'*  And  Lilia^  shivered,  and  grew 
jiale. 

**  (Jo  on,"  said  Walter,  breathlessly. 

**]!«•  lifi(;d  up  his  hand,  and  struck 
her  with  a  hanl,  fieree  blow,  which 
.sent  her  reeling  away  to  death  in  the 
boilin;^  sea ;  i'nv  death  it  would  havo 
been,  had  not  a  sailor  cau-rht  her  dress 
and  upheld  her  tdl  the  wave  was 
passiMl." 

"  Iif)w  honible I"  exclaimed  Walter. 

"  Oh,  misi.Table  to  be  thus  rescued  I 
Happy — thrice  ha])py  had  shesodied,'* 
said  a  <leei).toned,  mournful  voice  be- 
hind her. 

Lilius  started   uncontrollablv,   and 


looked  romid.  The  words  had  been 
spoken  ver^-  low,  and  as  if  unconsciouft- 
Iv,  1  ke  a  ij'il  holding  converse  with 
some  other  s^ul.  rather  than  a  human 
being  communicating  with  those  of 
her  own  kini  ;  ye:  she  felt  that  they 
came  from  Aletheia,  who  had  been 
sitting  for  the  la^t  hour  like  an  im- 
moveable statue,  in  a  high-backed 
oaken  caair,  where  the  shadow  of  the 
hea\y  curtain  fell  upon  her.  She  had 
remained  there  pale  and  still  as  marble* 
her  head  laid  buek  in  the  attitude  that 
Seemed  habitual  to  her;  the  white  cheek 
seeming  yet  whiter  contrasted  with  the 
crimson  velvet  ag.iinst  which  it  lav ; 
and  the  hand  folded  as  in  dumbypassTve 
resignation,  r>:i  her  bre:ist.  But  now^ 
as  she  uttered  these  strange  words,  a 
su  Iden  glow  parsed  over  her  face,  like 
the  setting  sun  beaming  out  upon 
snow;  the  eyes,  s«^  seldom  raised,  filled 
with  a  liquid  light,  the  chest  heaved^ 
the  lips  grew  tremulous. 

*•  AVhatI  Aletheia,"  exclaimed  Wal- 
ter, "happy,  did  you  say — happy  to  die 
bv  that  cruel  bU»w  ?" 

**  iMost  happy — oh !  roost  blessed  to 
die  by  a  blow  so  sweet  from  the  hand 
she  loved." 

Her  voice  died  into  a  broken  whis- 
per; a  few  largo  tears  tremliled  in  her 
mournful  eyas,  but  they  did  not  fall ; 
the  unwonted  colour  laded  from  her 
face,  and  in  another  moment  she  was 
as  statue-like  a<  ever,  and  with  the  same 
imiK'netrable  look  which  made  Liliaa 
feel  as  if  she  never  should  liave  cither 
the  wish  or  the  courage  to  address  her. 
Her  astonishment  and  utter  horror  at 
Aletheia's  strange  remark  were,  how- 
ever, si)eedily  forgotten  in  the  stronger 
emotion  causi'd  her  by  an  incident 
which  oocurivil  immediately  after.  Sir 
Michael  had  not  been  in  the  room  since 
dinner-time,  and  now  he  suddenly  en- 
tered. He  came  forward  with  a  rapid 
step  towards  L;idy  Randolph,  and  even 
she  seemed  to  tpiail  beneath  the  steady 
gaze  of  his  angry  eye.  He  stood  before 
her  for  a  moment,  in^  if  the  rage  that 
swelled  his  bosom  were  too  great  for 
utterance  ;  and  his  face  became  of  the 
colour  of  iron  white  with  heat. 

"  Lady  Kandolph,  he  has  again  pre- 
sumed to  cross  my  path  ;  I  have  met 
him,  I  have  seen  Iiim,  I  stumbled 
against  him,  as  he  came  with  liis  noise- 
less stej>,  like  a  viper ;  I  ^hould  have 
fallen  if  /tis  arm  nad  not  upheld  me. 
How  has  he  dared— how  Lave  you 
dared  to  molest  me  thus  ?" 

"  It  was  not  iiitcutionalf  I  am  sure," 
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said  Lady  Randolph^  evidently  annoy- 
ed ;  ^'  certainly  lie  did  not  expect  to 
meet  you  there;  you  know  how  careful 
he  18." 

"But  am  I  to  be  exposed  to  th; 
poflsibility  of  such  a  meeting  ?  Was  it 
not  a  distinct  stipulation  that  he  should 
aroid  eren  the  risk  of  enoounterihg 
me  ?  Lady  Randolph^  is  it  or  if  it  not 
a  part  of  the  a^ement  by  which  I 

rrmit  him  to  dwell  in  this  house*  that 
am  never  to  be  tormented  with  the 
light  of  him  ?" 

**  It  is,  it  is"  she  answered  impa^ 
tiently;  ''and  for  that  reason  I  am 
vexed  this  should  have  occurred.  I 
admit  that  ^ou  are  justified  in  your 
complaint,  smce  such  was  our  contract, 
however  cruel  this  condition ;  but  I 
will  take  care  it  does  not  happen  again ; 
and  at  all  events.  Sir  Michael,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  most  unfit  discus. 
don  to  be  heard  by  your  nephews  and 
nieces." 

*'  There  I  differ  from  yon,'*  he  said, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  for  he  loved  to 
humble  the  proud  woman  who  had 
trampled  on  his  heart  these  many  years  \ 
**  as  they  all  have  various  motives  for 
seeking  to  please  me,  it  is  as  well  they 
should  know  my  peculiar  tastes ;  let 
me  tell  you  then/*  he  said,  turning 
towards  them,  "  that  there  is  one  man 
in  the  world  whom  I  hate  as  I  would 
hate  the  vilest  reptile,  and  that  man  is 
under  this  roof ;  whoever  wishes  my 
favour,  therefore,  will  avoid  him  as 
they  would  a  pestilence." 

**Let  us  go,"  said  Lady  Randolph, 
hastily  rising,  <'  it  is  quite  late  ;  come 
Lilias,  you  look  pale  with  fatigue,  I 
will  show  you  the  way  to  your  room, 
in  case  you  lose  yourself  in  the  long 
passages." 

This  produced  an  immediate  disper- 
sion of  the  party ;  Aletheia  glided 
away  whilst  her  aunt  was  spewng, 
and  Gabriel  followed  her  with  his  eyes 
fill  the  door  closed  on  the  dark  figure ; 
then  he  came  with  many  expressions  of 
kindly  interest  to  hope  that  Lilios 
would  rest  well,  whilst  Walter  warmly 
shook  hands  with  her,  and  seemed,  in 
his  simple  **  good- night,"  very  fer- 
vently spoken,  to  express  far  more 
than  his  cousin  hod  done.  But  it  was 
liot  fatigue  that  had  chased  for  a  mo- 
ment the  colour  from  the  sweet  face  of 
Lilias :  it  was  the  bligrhting  breath  of 
that  deadly  thing,  the  hate  of  a  human 
heart.  Never  before  had  this  innocent 
child  come  in  contact  with  such  a  pas- 


sion. Of  love,  she  knew  enough  ;  its 
fragrantt  Atmosphere  had  been  around 
her  from  her  cradle,  it  had  come  to  her 
night  by  night  in  the  foiid  kiss  of  her 
grandfather,  and  ifrcll  nigh  hour  by 
hour  in  the  endearing  words  and  ca. 
ressing  arms  of  her  kind  old  ntlrse,  who 
cherished  her  as  such  sweet  blossoms 
of  life's  early  spring  are  ever  cherished 
by  those  who  have  attained  its  winter: 
but  of  hate  she  knew  nothing  ;  it  was 
the  first  time  that  this  accursed  tiling 
had  crept  into  her  presence,  which 
steals  about  this  world,  poisoning  the 
well-springs  of  friendship  and  ^ec 
lion,  that  rise  to  refresh  us  out  of 
the  desert  sands,  of  this  our  pilgrimage^ 
and  turning  their  sweet  waters  into 
blood. 

The  first  touch  of  this  vile  passion 
sickened  the  young  heart  of  Lilias,  and 
filled  it  with  the  most  intense  compas- 
sion for  him,  unknown  as  he  was,  who 
had  become  the  victim  of  such  a  fierce 
aversion.  How  she  wondered  who  he 
was,  and  what  he  had  done,  to  be  so 
detested,  and  it  seemed  to  her  gentle 
nature  that  no  man,  not  the  worst 
criminal,  could,  with  justice,  bo  so 
dealt  with  by  a  fellow-creature ;  but  a 
kind  of  instinct  told  her  that  the  hate 
was  causeless,  and  therefore  did  it  seem 
to  wound  her,  as  if  herself  had  been 
injured.  She  followed  Lady  Randolph 
through  the  long  galleries,  and  sue 
whose  step  had  been  so  fearless  on  the 
dangerous  mountains,  now  shrank  from 
the  shadows  on  the  wall ;  for  it  seemed 
to  her  as  if  this  house,  and  every  heart 
within  it,  were  full  of  dark,  strange 
spectres ;  bad  thoughts  haunting  these 
souls  like  ghosts )  evil  passions  lurking 
beneath  fair  outward  appearances ;  and 
words  full  of  meaning  which  she  could 
not  fathom  floating  on  her  ear. 

But  for  the  deep  peace  of  her  own 
innocence,  the  clear  cool  waters  of  per- 
fect truth  in  which  her  own  soul  lay 
steeped,  so  fresh  and  pure,  Lilias  would 
have  trembled  to  remain  an  inhabitant 
of  this  place,  where  she  felt  instinctively 
there  was  so  much  that  was  mysterious 
and  dark.  But  she  resolved  to  hold 
firm  her  own  sweet  faith  and  practice, 
that  there  was  mercy  in  all  events  and 
good  in  every  heart,  and  that  she  had 
nought  to  do  but  to  love  all  mankind 
with  an  active,  charitable  love ;  and 
so  she  trusted  to  be  as  safe  and  happy 
here  as  in  her  Lish  home,  whei'e  sim- 
plicity of  life  was  the  nataral  result  of 
simplicity  of  heart. 
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ZABD  GBOBCK  BEXTIirCK.* 


A  POLITICAL  biogrwDhy  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  must  needs 
be  a  work  of  interest  and  importance. 
Hither  the  subject  or  the  writer  would 
be  sufficient  to  invest  it  with  both. 
The  combination  surrounds  it  with 
peculiar  attractions.  Yet  if  he  has 
personal  advantages  in  his  name  and  his 
position,  the  writer  has,  from  that  very 
name  and  position,  ventured  on  a  diffi. 
cult  if  not  a  perilous  task.  The  political 
life  of  the  deceased  statesman  was  com. 
prised  in  those  eventful  years  that 
witnessed  the  completion  of  the  change 
in  the  conmiercial  system  of  the  Britiah 
empire,  which,  even  as  regarded  the 
great  agricultural  interest,  substituted 
for  our  ancient  policT*  of  fostering  na. 
tional  industry,  legislation  founded  on 
the  economic  doctrines  that  are  called 
those  of  "  Fb££  Trade.  "  "We  need  not 
remind  oiur  readers  of  the  circumstances 
of  exasperation  under  which  that  change 
was  effected  by  statesmen  whose  poS- 
tical  existence  pledged  them  to  resist 
it.  The  result  was,  that,  amid  angry 
recriminations,  was  broken  up  the  com- 
bination  which  was  called  '*  the  great 
Conservative  part}',*'  and  a  new  poli. 
tical  alliance  established  in  its  stead. 
The  times  in  which  all  this  was  done 
were  necessarily  times  of  fierce  excite- 
ment and  of  deep  passion.  In  the 
events  of  these  years  the  writer  of 
these  memoirs  took  an  active  and  a 
distinguished  share.  In  the  passions 
which  these  strange  events  evoked  he 
sympathised.  In  the  personal  con- 
mcts  which  marked  them  he  bore  the 
most  prominent  part.  It  is  not  easy 
for  the  actor  in  tnese  scenes  to  review 
them  at  so  short  a  distance  with  the 
calnmess  that  alone  could  give  dignity 
to  what  in  truth  is  history.  StiU 
more  difficult  is  it  for  him  to  do  so 
when  he  is  yet  to  continue  the  battle 
which  has  been  IxM^ueathed  to  him  by 
the  statesman  whose  life  he  undertakes 
tu  pourtray.  If  it  be  hard  for  the  coun. 
sellor  and  comrade  of  the  late  George 
Bentinck  to  sketch,  with  impartml 
truth,  the  contests  in  which  he  gallantly 
stood  by  the  side  of  his  friend,  it  is  still 
harder  for  a  leader  of  a  i>arty  to  trace 
the  history  of  its  formation.  It  is  im- 
fM>H}(ible,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  task  in 
the  execution  of  which  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary mind  would  be  more  warped  by 

*  "  Lord  George  Bentinck,  a  political  Biographv."  By  B.  DisraelL  Svo,  Colkwni  and  Go. 
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the  recollections  of  the  past,  peiplezed 
by  the  entanglements  of  the  present, 
and  embarrassed  by  the  antiapatioiis 
of  the  future.  We  can  ^ve  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  no  higher  praise  than  to  say 
that  he  has  overcome  these  diffictdties. 
He  has  done  so  by  the  strength  of  thai 
which,  if  it  be  not  <'thc  sovereien 
pasidon  of  mankind,"  is  certainly  t£e 
soverei^  passion  of  genius — the  lore 
of  truth.  Writing  probably  without 
thinking  of  his  own  reputation,  he  has 
produced  a  memoir  of  his  fiiend  in 
which  he  has  combined  the  wannest 
enthusiasm  of  affectionate  attachment 
with  the  calmness  of  the  critic ;  and  in 
which,  if  he  has  risen  above  par^  prejii- 
dices,  and  forgotten  party  pasaons,  he 
has  not  only  added  to  his  reputatiooy 
but  we  verify  believe  must  increase  bia 
influence  even  as  a  politician. 

One  of  the  opening  sentences  of  the 
book  explains  at  once  the  difficulties  of 
the  task,  and  suggests  the  talismanie 
influence  by  whicb  he  escaped  or  sur- 
mounted diffictdties  with  which  onfy 
<'  the  sovereign  passion  '*  coold  saooeas* 
fully  compete. 

**  The  difficulty  of  treating  cotempo- 
rary  characters  and  events  has  been 
ever  acknowledged  ;  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  difficulty  is  dimi- 
nished when  we  would  commemorate 
the  men  and  things  that  have  preceded 
us.  The  cloud  of  passion  in  the  6rtt 
instance,  or  in  the  other  the  mist  of 
time,  may  render  it  equally  bard  and 
perplexing  to  discriminate.  It  shonld 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  most  authen- 
tic and  interesting  histories  are  those 
which  have  been  composed  by  actors  in 
the  transactions  which  thev  record. 
The  cotemporary  writer  who  is  person- 
ally familiar  with  his  theme,  has  un- 
questionably a  great  advantage ;  bat  it 
is  assumed  that  his  pen  can  scarcely 
escape  the  bias  of  private  friendship  or 
political  connexion.  Yti  truth,  after  aU^ 
is  the  sovereign  passion  of  mamkitui  ;  nor 
is  the  writer  of  these  pages  prepared 
to  relinquish  his  conviction,  that  it  is 
possible  to  combine  the  accuracy  of  the 
present  with  the  impartiality  of  the  fu- 
ture."— p.  3. 

In  one  respect  the  appearance  of  this 
memoir  is  wcU  timed.  The  admiren 
of  the  deceased  statesman  had  just 
completed  the  inauguration  of  the 
statue    that  now  adorns  one  of  the 
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principal  squai'es  of  the  metropolis,  in 
which  they  have  rocoixled  their  ad- 
miration of  his  character.  A  more 
fitting  and  probably  a  more  lasting 
monument  is  raised  to  his  memory  in 
the  memoir  of  his  friend.  The  affection 
of  genius  can  heap  honours  on  the 
tonw>  more  precious  than  the  costliest 
tributes  of  the  monumental  brass ;  and 
in  the  living  image  of  virtue  and  of 
worth,  preserve  memorials  of  departed 
heroism  more  enduring  and  more  truth- 
ful  than  the  marble  that  coldlv  perpe< 
tuates  the  colossal  semblance  of  the  out- 
ward form. 

lake  the  artizan,  howeveri  in  Paris, 
who  complained  bitterly  that  the  re- 
volution was  not  postponed  until  he 
had  completed  the  cabinet  on  which 
be  was  at  work,  we  must  say  that  as 
regards  the  convenience  of  us  poor 
IQOQthly  reviewers,  the  pubhcation  could 
aoarcely  have  been  more  ill-timed.  The 
late  period  of  the  month  at  which  this 
biography  was  given  to  the  public  was 
men  as  almost  effectually  to  preclude  a 
notice  as  deliberate  as  it  deserves.  To 
wait»  on  the  other  hand,  for  another 
pionthf  wotdd  be  to  criticise  a  perfor- 
mance  upon  which  every  reading  person 
will,  before  then,  have  formed  his 
opinion.  Lefl,  therefore,  our  choice 
between  a  hurried  and  therefore  inade- 
quate notice,  and  a  late  one,  we  have, 
we  know  not  whether  wisely,  preferred 
the  former. 

Once  for  all,  we  have  expressed  our 
opnion  of  the  merits  of  this  work.  We 
Bay  all  that  can  be  said  when  we  say 
that  it  not  only  sustains  but  adds  to  the 
literary  and  political  reputation  of  the 
distinguished  writer.  In  the  observa- 
tions which  we  mean  to  offer  in  refe- 
rence to  these  pages,  we  propose  to 
deal  with  them,  not  as  containing  the 
biography  of  an  individual,  but  as  the 
history  of  the  downfall  of  a  great  poli- 
tical party,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  one. 
In  the  session  of  1846  the  old  Conser- 
vative party  was  completely,  and,  it  is 
now  manifest,  irretrievably  broken  up. 
It  is  one  of  those  singular  phenomena 


whicli  sometimes,  in  the  progitss  of  hu- 
man afiiiu*?,  drnionstrate  to  us  the  Ihl- 
libility  of  all  human  calculations,  that 
the  very  same  individual,  whose  tact 
and  high  personal  character  had,  ac- 
cording to  universal  estimation,  gather- 
ed and  built  up  that  great  party,  should 
be   the  person   to  destroy  his  work, 
and  scatter  the  restdt  of  his  own  de- 
voted laboiu^  to  the  winds.     Stranger 
still  it  is,  perhaps,  that  he  should  have 
done  so  under  circumstances  which  in- 
dicated the  want  of  that  very  species  of 
sagacity  and  forethought,  for  which  he 
hiS  acquired  unexampled  credit;  under 
circumstances,  too,  which  more  or  less 
compromised  that  very  personal  cha- 
racter in  which  he  and  his  party  justly 
took  so  much  pride.  Let  us  say  for  our- 
selves that  we  never  shared  in  that  ex- 
travagant admiration  which,  ten  years 
a^o,  amounted  to  a  positive  idolatry  of 
Su:  Robert  Peel.  Perhaps  for  this  very 
reason  we  have  not  been  able  entirely 
to  sympathise  with  the  bitterness  of  the 
attacks  with  which  his  former  worship, 
pers  have  not  unnaturally  assailed  him. 
We  remember  perfectly  when  in  the 
eyes  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers  our 
estimate  of  his  character  would  have 
been  deemed  treason  to  the  Conserva- 
tive cause,  of  which  he  was  then  be- 
lieved to  be  the  champion.*    Now  the 
very  same  estimate  would  be  considered 
b^  the  same  persons  as  far  too  high  for 
his  true  character.     Want  of  space, 
we  regret  to  ^say,  prevents  us  Quoting 
at  length  the  Sketch  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  character  which   this    volume 
contains.      We    regret   it,  however, 
the    less,    as    we    perceive  that  this 
singidarly  powerful    portraiture   of  a 
character  in  many  respects  paradoxi- 
cal, is  already  lar^y  quoted  in  the 
newspaper  press.     It  manifests,   cer- 
tainly,  in  a  very  remarkable    man- 
ner, that  power  of  true,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  nice  appreciation  of  cha- 
racter, for  which  those  who  know  Mr. 
Disraeli  intimately  give  him  credit.  If 
his  judgment  of  Peel's  character  has  a 
fault,  it  is  that  of  being  too  generous. 


*  In  the  month  of  May,  1840,  it  so  happened  that  the  writer  of  these  pages,  in  an  interview 
with  the  late  Dake  of  Newcastle,  was  discussing  the  political  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
then  in  the  very  height  of  his  popularity  with  the  Conservative  party.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
conversation  the  Duke  expressed  an  opinion  that  upon  the  question  of  agricultural  protec- 
tion the  Conservative  leader  might  be  depended  upon  never  to  change.  The  reply  which  was 
noted  at  the  time  was — "  Before  six  years  you  will  see  Sir  Robert  Peel  bringing  in  a  bill  for 
the  total  repeal  of  the  duties  on  com.*'  The  prophecy  was,  perhaps,  a  bold  one ;  yet  it  was 
lulled  with  just  a  few  months  of  the  period  to  spare.  When  the  disastrous  events  of  1846 
by  a  singular  coincidence  verified  the  prediction,  tiie  roost  excellent  and  ever-to-be  •lamented 
individual  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  alive,  to  remember  and  acknowledge  the  dicnm- 
stance. 
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and  this  U  one  which,  even  as  an 
atonement  of  past  scveritieSi  may  in 
him  be  rcadilv  excused.  Still,  we  can- 
not  subscribe  to  the  according  to  Sir 
Rol>ert  Peel  of  even  the  quahned  and, 
perhaps,  problematical  pre-eminence 
which  the  ft^llowing  sunimar}'  of  his 
character  as.«igns  to  him  : — 

**  One  cannot  say  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
notwithstanding  his  unrivalled  powers 
of  despatehin;^  affairs,  that  he  was  the 
greatest  minister  that  this  country  ever 
produced,  because,  twice  placed  at  the 
helm,  and  on  the  second  occasion  with 
the  court  and  the  parliament  equally 
devoted  to  him,  ho  never  could  main- 
tain himself  in  power.  Nor,  notwith- 
standing his  consummate  parliamentary 
tactics,  can  he  be  dcbcribed  as  the 
greatest  party  leader  that  ever  flou- 
rished among  us ;  for  he  contrived  to 
destroy  the  most  compact,  powerful, 
and  devoted  party  that  ever  followed  a 
British  statesman.  Certainly,  notwith- 
standing his  ;]^reat  sway  in  debate,  we 
cannot  recr>gnise  him  as  our  greatest 
orator,  for  in  many  of  the  supreme  re- 
quisites of  oratory  ho  was  singularly 
deficient.  But  what  he  really  was,  and 
what  posterity  will  acknowledge  him  to 
have  been,  is,  the  greatest  member  of 
parliament  that  ever  lived.'* — p.  319. 

W<*  can,  we  think,  perfectly  nndcr- 
stand  the  fivn^a  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
use-*  the  words — as  implying  that,  on 
thv  wholi',  his  capabilitn*s  qualified  him 
to  cxi-rt  ihr  frn-ntest,  at  least  the  most 
sncc<fs<ful,  inHiunce  in  the  management 
and  tactics  of  th<;  House  of  Conmionf?, 
We  «'jinnnt,  we  confi'?*s,  so  entirely  s(*pa- 
ratc  tin-  iiu-nibiT  of  |)arliainent  from 
th««  si:it''<man  and  tlu*  omtor,  as  to 
Iwlicvc  that,  ('v«*n  aH  a  mendKT  of  pnr- 
linnu'nt,  Pr<l  rould  lie  compare<l  with 
l*itt.  Tlu*n-  i«i  a  h\uh.  wisdom  mnni- 
fc-tid,  and  a  jri*cat  truth  expres«d,  in 
the  f<*w  sent<*n<M'S  in  which  he  dei«crilx»s 
th<'  «.Tiat  diffct  of  Peel's  moral  and 
intclh'cUial  organisation  :— 

"  Thns  ififtod  and  thus  accomplished, 
Sir  Itolx  ri  I\iri  had  a  great  di-ficiency 
— he  was  without  imagination.  Wanting 
imagination,  ho  wanted  prescience.  No 
on«*  was  more  sagacious  when  dealing 
with  the  ciroumstancos  before  Inm  ;  no 
ono  penetrated  the  present  with  more 
ur'ulen«\ss  nnd  accunicy.  His  judgment 
wn.H  fauitlcss,  provided  he  had  not  to 
deal  with  the  future.  Thus  it  happened 
throui^h  his  long  career,  that  while  he 
always  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
prudent  and  safest  of  leaders,  he  ever, 
after  a  protracted  display  of  admirable 
tactics,  concluded  his  campaigns  by  sur- 
rendering at  discretion.     Be  wm  «o 


adroit  that  he  could  prolong  reststance 
even  beyond  its  term,  but  so  little  fore- 
seeing, 'that  often,  in  the  very  triamph 
of  his  manoeuvres,  he  found  himself  in 
an  untenable  position.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  Roman  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, parliamentary  reform,  and  the 
abrogation  of  our  commercial  system, 
B'cre  all  carried  in  haste  or  in  passion, 
and  without  conditions  or  mitigatory 
arrangements." — pp.  304-5. 

"  Wanting  imagination  he  wanted 
prei»cience."  Tliese  words  enunciate  a 
great  truth  of  our  nature.  It  was  not» 
however,  merely  the  want  of  the  crea- 
tive facility,  in  its  oniinar}'  sense,  which 
made  him  deficient  in  ibresight.  It 
was  the  want  of  the  power  that  ap- 
pnfciates  the  strength  of  the  dominion 
which  a  principle  exercises  over  the 
minds  of  men.  This  pow(T,  it  is  troey 
may  Ixi  referred  to  the  imagination.  It 
is  probably  so  in  the  sentence  we  quote. 
But  let  us  call  it  bv  what  name  we  willi 
it  is  a  faculty  without  which  it  is  im. 
possilde  even  to  judge  of  the  elements 
of  action  n|H)n  an  estimate  of  whose 
eflects  the  calculations  of  the  futnre 
depend.  The  (enthusiast  sees  nothing 
but  the  force  of  his  ]>rinciple,  and 
against  all  oniinar}-  probabilities  tbe 
enthusiast  is  sometimes  right,  even  in 
his  prosi)ect  of  succi'ss.  The  man  of  the 
wond  deals  only  with  present  appear- 
ances, and  makes  no  allowance  for  in- 
fluena'3  which  it  re(iuin»s  a  higher  sa- 
gacity tlian  the  wis<lom  which  is  termed 
prudence  to  foresee.  He  too  is  often 
right,  but  in  an  age  of  knowledge  and 
of  that  activity  of  the  intellect  and  pas- 
sion to  which  cant  has  given  the  name 
of  progress,  his  exjKH'tations  are  often 
liablr  to  be  erroneous. 

Yet,  atW  all,  in  a  generation  that 
prifles  itself  on  common  sense,  the  man 
who  deals  only  with  the  pre!«ent  is  moire 
likely,  with  the  mass  of  mnnkuid,  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  Ixing  wise.  If 
the  wisdom  K*  an  exalt<.Hl  cme  that  looks 
to  remote  results,  it  requires  a  higher 
judgment  to  ap]>reciatc  it.  Perfaaps, 
m  a  s<-lfish  agi»,  Sir  K.  Pwl,  like  Louis 
Philippe  (^Mr.  DL^raeli  suggests  the 
parallel),  owcfl  much  of  his  gn'at  repu- 
tation to  the  absence  of  anv  tndy  CTeat 
qualities.  In  all  ages  of  the  world  the 
Selfish  virtiii'S  an*  those  most  likely  to 
be  resiK»ctable,  and  even  popular.  "  So 
long  us  thou  doest  gocMi  unto  thyself 
men  will  speak  well  of  thei','*  was  a 
truth  ill  the  days  of  the  Psalm^stj  as  it 
L4  now.  But  in  an  age  of  the  worship 
of  material  prospcrit^'i  the  reputataon 
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for  prudence,  too  often  acquired  by  a 
plausible  accommodation  of  opinions 
and  principles  to  circumstances,  if  ac> 
companied  by  a  certain  amoimt  of  in- 
tellectuxd  skill,  constitutes  the  most 
certain  claim  to  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Tills  reputation  both  of  the  dis. 
goished  men  to  whom  we  have  referred 
pre-eminently  enjoyed.  Neither  of 
them  ever  marred  it  by  anv  indiscreet 
generosity  or  desperate  devotion  to 
an-  unfasliionable  pnncipl(\  Each  of 
them  possessed,  in  a  lii^h  degree,  that 
tact  which,  without  their  talent,  would 
have  been  mere  cunning,  and  if  com- 
bined with  genius  wouUl  have  been  per- 
haps wisdom.  Neither  of  thc!m  coidd 
foresee  or  meet  great  emergencies.  Peel's 
Emancipation  Bill  is  the  most  misera- 
ble instance  in  Enghsh  history  of  im- 
provident resistance,  and  still  more  im- 
provident concession.  Had  Pitt  been 
m  Peel's  pkce  in  1830,theKefonn  Bill  of 
Lord  John  llussell  would  not  have  pass- 
ed ;  had  he  been  the  minister  of  AVilliam 
rV,  in  1835,  the  Lichfield  House  com- 
pact could  never  have  diiven  him  from 
power.  Had  Louis  Philippe  been  a 
truly  great  sovereign  France  would  not 
have  witnessed  the  revolution  of  1848. 
What  chance,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
these  two  renowned  champions  of  Euro- 
pean order  have  had  of  meeting  the 
dangers  which  threatened  Europe 
in  the  usurpations  of  Nai)oleon?  If 
Pitt  had  been  a  Peel,  and  Alexander, 
at  a  later  j)erio<l,  a  Louis  Philippe,  their 
calculations  of  unexampled  prudence 
would  have  ended  in  the  subversion  of 
the  liberties  and  the  institutions  of  Chris- 
tendom. There  was  a  time  when  men's 
belief  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Kingand  the  Consc^native  minister, 
identified  their  power  with  what  is  called 
the  cause  of  order,  and  measured  its 
duration  only  with  their  lives  ;  yet  the 
fabric  of  the  political  power  of  both 
fell  as  easily  as  a  house  of  canls  blown 
down  by  the  l)reath  of  a  child. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  estimate  of 
the  character  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  184G  he  broke  up, 
by  his  conduct  on  the  Com  Laws,  the 
political  party  which  it  was  the  tri- 
umph of  his  life  to  have  organised. 
His  admirers  say  that  it  was  a  great 
sacrifice  to  what  he  believed  right. 
His  enemies  denoinire  it  as  a  CTeat 
meanness  ;  and,  ])robably,  in  truth,  it 
was  a  compound  of  both.  That 
Sir  Robert  Peel  had  persuaded  himself, 
orpermUted  another  to  perswide  him 9 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was 


necessary  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  That  on 
that  con\iction  he  acted  determinately 
is  manifest.  But  it  is  not  either  in 
the  suicerity  of  the  persuasion,  or  in 
the  resolve  of  acting  upon  it,  tJiat  we 
test  intellectual  or  niond  greatness. 
The  process  by  which  opinions  are 
formed  is  that  which  testa  true  great- 
ness ;  and  the  man  whose  counsela  are 
swayed  by'piission,  wavered  by  timidity, 
perverted  by  iniluence,  and  unt-teadied 
by  high  and  determined  moral  resolve, 
may  honestly  act  upon  a  conclusion  to 
which,  in  its  higher  and  nobler  sense, 
we  can  scarcely  a])i>ly  the  term. 

It  is  now  no  secret  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  never  calculated  on  the  extent  of 
the  defection  of  his  i)arty  which  Ibllowed 
his  alteration  of  o])iniou.  ^*  A  fat  cattle 
opposition"  was  the  epithet  contu- 
meliously  applied  by  a  inembtT  of  liia 
cabinet  to  the  resi>tance  whieh  they 
expected  to  be  madii  to  their  Corn 
Law  Bill.  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  now 
known  to  have  urged  upon  one  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet,  who  ])ressed  him 
with  the  danger  of  breaking  up  his 
party,  that  the  opposition  would  only 
})roceed  from  some  score  of  imprac- 
ticables,  who  would  do  as  they  had 
done  upon  the  MajTiooth  Bill,  gratify 
their  obstinate  prejudices  by  (hviding 
against  the  one  measure  ;  but  upon 
all  others  fall  back  into  tlie  ranks  of 
the  party.  Even  the  tone  of  his  early 
speeches  indicatcnl  an  utter  contemi)t  for 
those  who  might  possibly  have  created 
a  small  mutiny  in  his  camp.  He  had, 
in  truth,  so  trained  his  followers  to 
the  surrender  of  their  o])inious  and 
principles  whenever  expediency  dic- 
tated the  sacrifice,  that  he  fancied  ho 
might  calculate  \\\yo\\  their  discipline 
to  any  conceivable  extent. 

That  Ids  calculation  was  not  altoge- 
ther rash,  the  event  but  too  lamentably 
proved.  His  cabinet,  which  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  had  been 
almost  unanimous  in  condemning  his 
project,  in  the  end  of  December  were 
content,  with  one  memorable  excep- 
tion, to  adopt  it.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  111  memlyers,  returned 
upon  the  express  pletlge  of  maintain- 
ing the  Com  Laws,  voted  at  his  bid- 
ding for  their  repeal ;  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  which,  in  the  year  1840, 
but  six  members  could  be  found  even 
to  assent  to  an  inquiry-  upon  the  sub- 
ject— the  House  of  Lords,  of  which 
almost  ever}'  leading  member  was  so- 
lemnly pledged  to  the  principle  of  Pr(>- 
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tection,  he  succeeded  in  carrj'ing  its 
abrogation  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
ticven. 

Still,  however,  he  far  underrated 
even  the  strength  of  the  oppontion. 
He  vastly  undervalued  the  power  that 
would  be  brought  against  him  in  debate. 
Upon  every  division  ho  was  left  in  a 
miserable  minority  of  the  party  that  had 
placed  him  in  power,  and  was  indebted 
for  hb  victories  to  the  support  of  those 
whom  he  had  led  that  party  to  displace. 
The  debate  that  was  expected  to  oc- 
cupy but  two  nights,  extended  over 
three  weeks.  The  country  party,  which 
it  was  supposed  would  be  represented 
by  a  few  mbn  described  as  well- 
meaning  but  stupid,  whose  adherence 
to  their  opinions  would  be  graciously 
admitted  to  be  respectable,  because 
honest,  bigotry, — who  would,  no  doubts 
deliver  speeches,  in  which  they  would 
say  their  say, — but  which  would 
neither  tell  upon  the  house  nor  the 
country, — that  party  exhibited  upon 
the  emergency  m  which  they  were 
unt^xpectedly  placed,  a  power  of  de- 
bate, an  energy  of  character,  and  an 
abundiuice  of  resources,  which  unques- 
tionably took  the  rash  and  contemp- 
tuous confidence  of  the  minister  by 
surprise. 

In  these  conflicts  it  was  that  Lord 
George  Bentinck  for  the  first  time  ap- 
l)earcd  prominently  upon  the  political 
stage.  To  use  his  own  expression, 
quoted  by  his  biographer,  "  he  had 
sate  in  ci^ht  parliaments  without  ever 
having  taken  part  in  any  great  debate." 
Animated  by  mdignation  at  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  treachery  of  his  leaders,  he 
became  all  at  once  the  life  and  soid  of 
the  party  that  resisted  them.  With  in- 
defatigable energy  he  set  himself  to 
organi.se,  from  the  dispirited  and  broken 
ranks  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  Pro- 
tection, an  opposition.  We  must  refer 
to  his  biography  for  a  detail  of  the 
labours  by  which  he  aiTanged  oven 
the  programme  ofthc  debates — inviting 
speakers — seeking  out  and  urging  coun- 
try mcmlHjrs  to  sustiiin  their  parts — 
doin^  all  this  with  that  absence  of  all 
eellishness  or  self-sooking,  which  nothing 
but  the  entire  devotion  of  a  sincere  and 
generous  heart  to  a  cause  can  give — 
bearing  his  own  ]>art  in  the  debates 
with  a  power  which  experience  alone 
might  be  suppo.-^cd  capable  of  confer- 
liiig.  'J'lio«e  who  read  the  not  exag- 
^'Hitcd  aecouiiL  which  is  vividly  given 
m  the  pages  of^Ir.  Disraeli,  of  these 
marvellous  efforts,  will  be  able  to  ap- 


predate  the  loss  wkicfa  the  cotmtr^  and 
the  cause  of  Protection  sustained  m  his 
premature  death. 

In  one  things  and  in  one  thing  only, 
this  account  is  incomplete.  It  cannot 
do  justice  to  the  share  which  was  taken 
in  these  conflicts  by  Mr.  Disraeli  lum- 
self.  The  country  has  not  ^et  for- 
gotten those  brilliant  and  witherinf; 
uivectives  which  destroyed  the  poh- 
tical  presti^  of  Peel's  character  and 
name.  This  history  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  of  1846  is  necessarily 
incomplete,  since  it  omits  that,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  that  opposition — the  eloquence  and 
power  witn  which  the  writer  himself 
assailed  the  ministerial  conduct  and 
measure. 

This  b  not  the  place  or  the  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  the  defect.  We  do 
not  complam  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
done  himself  injustice,  because  his  un- 
dertaking the  task  of  this  history  ne* 
cessitated  it.  Nevertheless  the  sketch 
is  incomplete,  in  which  his  efforts  have 
not  the  foremost  place.  Not  all  the 
untiring  energy — the  lofty  pride — the 
great  personal  influence  of  a  Ben- 
tinck— not  all  the  commercial  know- 
ledge of  a  Baring — ^not  all  the  spuit 
ana  determination  of  the  advocates  of 
Protection,  organised  as  they  were  un- 
questionably into  a  party  by  tiie  ex- 
ertions of  Lord  George — not  all  would 
have  enabled  the  country  party  to 
maintain  their  position,  either  in  the 
house  or  the  country,  without  the 
elo(|nence  and  power  in  debate  which 
have  placed  the  member  for  the  County 
of  Buckingham  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  the  parliamentary  orators  of  our 
day. 

Never  let  it  be  forgotten  that  upon 
the  position  maintained  in  these  de- 
bates, the  ycr}'  existence  of  a  Protec- 
tionist party  in  parliament  or  the 
country  depended.  Had  these  debates 
been  as  weakly  conducted  on  the  part 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  as  the  mmis- 
ter  expected,  the  calculation  of  the  mi- 
nister as  to  the  result  would  probably 
have  been  realised.  The  opposition,  in- 
deed, to  the  ministerial  bill  would  have 
been  honest  and  real.  But  the  duty  of 
that  opposition  once  discharged,  those 
who  offered  it  would,  upon  the  next  di- 
vision, have  been  absorbed  into  "  the 
party.'*  Just  as,  upon  the  ^laynooth 
question,  the  dissentients  would  have 
separated  for  the  occasion— have  then 
grumbled  and  rejoined — and  as  upon 
other  questions  than  that  of  the  may- 
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nooth  grant,  men  who  paid  tboir  con- 
victions the  tribute  of  a  useless  vote 
upon  the  main  question,  would  have 
relapsed  into  the  old  ranks  of  the  "  or- 
ganised hypocrisy,"  and  from  the  su- 
perstition of  keeping  out  the  Whigs, 
sustained  against  Whigs  and  Radicals 
the  minister  who,  upon  that  occasion, 
was  sustained  by  Wtiigs  and  Radicals 
affunst  them. 

That  such  a  result  was  not  improbable 
a  perusal  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  most  in- 
teresting detail  of  the  debates  on  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill  must  satisfy  any 
reader.  Uix)n  this  measure  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  influenced,  as  we 
gather,  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  some 
difficulty  persuaded  a  large  number 
c^  his  party  to  refuse  unconstitu- 
tional powers  to  a  minister  in  whom 
they  nave  no  confidence.  Even  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was 
induced,  when  the  vitid  question  arose, 
to  attempt  to  save  the  mini^itry  that  had 
betrayed  the  agriculturists,  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  Whigs.  "  Indignant  and 
irritated  by  the  conduct  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated,"  the  farmer's 
friend  **  was  still  unprepared  to  assist  in 
handing  over  the  government  to  the 
Whigs,  who  offered,  by  their  accession 
to  office,  nothing  to  the  Tories  but  the 
gratification  of  vengeance."  Nothing 
but  the  manly  vigour  of  the  Protection- 
ist leaders  prevented  the  absorption  of 
their  party  into  the  ranks  of  the  **  rene- 
gade" ministerialists.  The  laws  of  poli- 
tical gravitation  attract  in  party  splits 
the  inferior  mass  to  the  superior.  The 
possession  of  acknowledged  parliament- 
ary ability  and  experience,  and,  above 
all,  of  ministerial  power,  made  the 
minority  of  the  Conservative  party,  in 
this  instance,  the  weightier  of  the  broken 
fragments  of  the  di\iided  body.  The 
tendency  of  that  gravitation  is  graphi- 
cally described  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  when 
he  tells  us,  that  on  the  night  of  a  stirring 
speech  of  Lord  Geo.  Bentinck*s  against 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  in  which  he  had 
designated  the  phalanx  that  had  changed 
with  the  Prime  Minister  as  "renegades" 
and  "paid  janissaries:" — 

"  Rage  rather  than  despair  was  eon- 
veyed  by  the  countenances  of  the  •ja- 
nissaries'and  the  'renegades.'  The 
*  moderate  men/  who  wished  to  be  at 
the  same  time  on  the  best  terms  with 
their  constituents  and  the  treasury 
bench,  keep  in  the  government  and  yet 
keep  their  seats,  murmured  their  dfis- 
approbation  of  *  strong  language,'  and 
said,  that   a   vote    of  non-confidence 


wMilil  htivo  been  the  proper  course, 
knowing^  very  well  that  they  would  not 
have  supportoH  it.  Many  trimmers  were 
observed  to  walk  home  with  Manissa- 
ries,'  or  li^^hting  their  cigars  with  •  re- 
negades/ declare,  with  a  glance  of  se- 
cret sympathy,  that  they  being  tho- 
rough Protectionists,  should  certainly 
vote  for  protection  of  life." — pp.  259-60. 

Wo  repeat,  then,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  friends  of  protection  to 
native  induktry,  that  it  was  by  the  de- 
bates upon  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  that 
a  Protectionist  party  was  formed. 
Then  was  the  impetus  communicatQci 
that  gave  to  the  broken  mass  of  tho 
shivered  planet  tho  position  of  an  orbit 
in  the  political  system.  We  do  not 
undervalue  what  has  been  done,  and  it 
is  little,  after  all,  to  what  may  yet  bq 
done  out  of  doors.  We  do  not,  above 
all,  undervalue  the  force  of  a  principle. 
But  those  who  know  how  disheartening 
it  is  to  attempt  to  form  a  new  party  in 
a  country  in  which  principle  is  so  much 
represented  by  party  traditions  <^nti 
political  integrity  preserved  by  party 
ties— they,  we  say,  will  best'und^r, 
stand  us  when  we  say,  that  had  Uib 
separate  existence  of  a  Protectionist 
party  in  parliament  been  lost  in  1846^ 
the  existence  of  that  party  would  l)c  ^ 
mere  matter  of  specidation.  TJ^e  ad- 
vocates of  native  industry  ^ould,  at 
this  moment,  be  the  discontented  aiid, 
therefore,  disparaged  followers  of  i^ 
Peelite  camp ;  like  those  Conservatiy^ia 
who  condemned  the  Irish  Corporat^oi^ 
Bill  or  the  endowment  of  Maynooth» 
for  ever  grumbling  at  what  they  would 
have  called  the  abahdonnient  of  prin- 
ciple by  the  leaders  of  their  party,  and 
yet  for  ever  enabling  them  with  impu- 
nity to  abandon  it  again — fbr  all  pur-, 
poses  of  influence  detached  from  the-. 

party,  a  separate  and  inferior  caste 

but,  for  all  purposes  of  power  merged 
in  the  mass  whose  principles,  or  at  least, 
actions,  they  condemnea. 

It  is  not  easy  now  to  realise  to  our- 
selves that  such  might  have  been  at- 
this  moment  the  position  of  those 
who  adhere  to  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  native  industry.  Let  us^ 
however,  recall  the  state  of  partie^ 
in  1846,  and^  grievous  as  was  the 
miscalculation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  if 
tested  by  the  result,  no  one  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  was  one  altogether 
imjustified,  either  by  past  experience  or 
by  reasonable  anticipation  of  the  future.. 
Upon  how  many  similar  occasions  had 
the  great  champion  of  expediency  de^ 
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sertod  the  principles  of  bis  followers, 
anil  scon  thcni  vote  in  miserable 
minorities  against  him,  grumble,  and 
return  to  thuir  allegiance  I  Whore 
xras  he  to  calculate  on  a  mutinous 
party  findinjr  leaders,  uhen,  with  the 
solitary'  exception  of  I.)i;<nieli,  he  had 
taken  care  to  ?ecure  everj*  man  of 
pi*uvod  pavliumentary  ability  in  the 
J]ou?e  of  Commo".s.  lie  did  not  cal- 
culate on  the  streniith  which  indiinia- 
tion  at  troacherj'  civcs  to  gentUMuen. 
It  was  beyond  his  moral  nature  to 
appreciate  it.  But  still,  when  we  re- 
member all  the  influences  of  1840, 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  public  admi. 
ration  of  the  minister,  the  undi^guised 
and  almost  unconstitutional  sympathy 
of  the  court,  the  timid  surrender  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  the  absence  of  all 
public  confidence  in  the  untried  Pro- 
tectionists in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
when  we  think  of  the  prestige,  un- 
meaning as  we  believe  it  to  bo,  that 
in  this  fi-eo  country  attaches  to  men 
who  have  held  olRce  undi^r  the  crown ; 
when  we  think  that  in  184G  the  I'ro- 
tectionists  had  not  a  siuirle  man  who 
had  ever  iKien  a  cabinet  minister  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  that  their  oppo- 
nents some  time  after  deemed  it  an 
intolerable  presumption  that  their 
foi'emost  men  should  dare  to  take  their 
seat^j  on  the  front  benches  of  the  oppo- 
sition ;  that  in  a  country  where  cant, 
unfortunately,  has  mi;ihty  power,  they 
could  bf  taunted  withtho  vulgar  sneer 
that  ihey  woidd  snap  at  oflii-e  for  one 
day  for  the  sake  of  l)eing  called  Uight 
Honourable;  when  we  estimate  all 
these  things,  we  cannot  l)C  insensible 
to  the  courage  or  the  ability  with  which 
these  men  demeaned  themselves,  who, 
against  these  fearful  odds,  established 
the  new  party  that  five  years  after- 
wards were  oflered,  and,  in  the  person 
of  thfir  chief,  n-jrcted — to  the  ])ublic 
mysteriously  rejected — tlie  power  of 
government. 

Sei'ond  onh',  if  second,  to  Lord 
George  Bentuick,  the  merit  of  form- 
ing this  party  belongs  to  Mr.  Disraeli. 
His  was  at  least  the  merit  of  having 
(farlier  seen  through  "  the  organised 
hvpocrisv  *'  of  the  svstem,  which  it  de- 
hghte<l  those  who  were  betraying  Con- 
sen-ative  principles  to  designate  as  tlie 
great  Conservative  party.  In  184,5  lie 
had  the  sjigacity  to  j)f;rceive,  and  the. 
courage  to  say,  that  Protection  was  then, 
in  the  same  position  as  Protestantism 
woi  in  the  session  of  1828,  words 
ben  reoeiTed  idth  incredulity,  ay. 


branded  as  the  expressions  of 
personal  spleen — words  realised  to 
the  letter  iu  the  opening  ilavs  of  the 
session  of  1846.  These  things  we 
hold  it  impossible  for  any  friend  to  the 
great  cause  of  protection  to  native 
industry  to  forget.  Far  be  from  ui 
the  senile  aduUition  which  fancies  that 
the  leaders  of  a  nartv  can  do  no  wrong. 
But  farther  still,  if  possible,  be  t£e 
ungenerous  suspicion  tliat  could  make 
a  man  an  ofl'ender  for  a  wonl,  and, 
upon  light  or  trivial  grounds,  with<lraw 
the  full,  the  entire  confidence  that 
has  been  fairly  eame«l  in  times  of  dif- 
ficulty and  peril.  Expressions,  per- 
haps uugu:irded  expressions,  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  have  lefl  him  open  to  the 
perversion  of  the  enemies  of  his  cause ; 
in  some  few  instances,  and  wo  believe 
the V  are  but  few,to  the  misapprehciisions 
of  its  friends.  AVere  we  to  express 
our  opinion,  wo  would  say,  that  the 
only  censure  to  which  he  has  fairiy 
exposed  himself,  is  that  of  using  Ian- 
guage  cah^ulated  to  dispirit  the,  per- 
haps, too  sanguine  hopes  of  his  fol- 
lowers.  We  confess  U'e  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  a  leader  this  is  a  fault. 
**  When  a  standiird  -bearer  fainteth" 
the  mischief  is  great ;  it  is  nearly  as 
great  when  it  is  believed  that  he  has 
done  so.  But  this  is  a  fault  very  dif- 
ferent fnii n  unfaithfulness.  1  f  ever  man 
has  given  pledges  of  his  sincerity  mtbe 
cause  of  protection,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  that 
man.  It  is  the  enemies  of  the  cause,  and 
they  alone,  who,  day  after  day,  with 
suspicious  earnestness,  labour  to  per- 
suade us  that  he  lias  compromised,  or 
qualified,  his  adhesion  to  its  principles, 
'riieir  aecusation,  in  fact,  is  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  he  has  not  foncbt 
the  battle  with  the  weapons  they 
would  choose,  or  in  the  manner  which 
they  would  dictate.  Nay,  he  has  had 
the  unsjK*akable  presumption  to  de- 
cliiie  giving  battle  when  they  were 
of  opinion  he  ought  to  hazard  idl  upon 
the  issue  of  a  general  engagement. 
But  not  a  single  sentence  of  his 
has  been  (pioted  in  which  ho  has  dis- 
owned, or  retracted.,  or  qualified  one 
of  the  principles  to  which,  in  1846,  he 
so  nol)iy  pledged  himself,  and  which  he 
has  si  nee  so  often  and  so  triumphantly 
defended. 

We  have  said  that  the  vcrj'  existence 
of  the  Protectionist,  as  a  parliamentary 
party,  deix?nded  upon  the  position 
which,  in  the  debates  on  the  Com  Bill, 
the  advocates  of  the  protective  system 
were  able  to  maintain.    A  yery  Utde 
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time  made  it  apparent  that  whatever 
might  be  their  ultimate  fate>  the  new 
party  at  least  was  formed.  It  was 
manifest,  too,  that  it  numbered  in  its 
ranks  the  proudest  and  the  best  of  the 
followers  of  the  ministry.  Mr.  Disraeli 
graphically  describes  the  desertions  at 
uie  critical  moment,  on  the  night  that 
sealed  the  fate  of  his  ministry,  of  these 
men  from  Sir  Robert  Peel.  \Ve  (][uote, 
a  little  out  of  place,  the  description  of 
the  division  on  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill:— 

**  At  length,  about  half-past  one 
o'clock,  the  galleries  were  cleared,  the 
divisioQ  called,   and  the  question  put. 

It  was  not  merely  their 

numbers  that  attracted  the  anxious  ob- 
servation of  the  treasury  bench  as  the 
Protectionists  passed  in  defile  before 
the  minister  to  the  hostile  lobby.  It 
was  impossible  that  he  could  have 
marked  them  without  emotion :  the 
flower  of  that  great  party  which  had 
been  so  proud  to  follow  one  who  had 
been  so  proud  to  lead  them.  They 
were  men  to  gain  whose  hearts  and  the 
hearts  of  their  fathers  had  been  the 
aim  and  exultation  of  his  life.  They 
had  extended  to  him  an  unlimited  con- 
fidence, and  an  admiration  without  stint. 
They  had  stood  by  him  in  the  darkest 
hour,  and  had  borne  him  from  the 
depths  of  political  despair  to  the  proud- 
est of  livmg  positions.  Right  or  wrong, 
they  were  men  of  honour,  breeding,  and 
refinement,  high  and  penerous  charac- 
ter, great  weight  and  station  in  the 
country,  which  they  had  ever  placed  at 
his  disposal.  They  had  been  not  only 
his  followers,  but  his  friends  ;  had  join- 
ed in  the  same  pastimes,  drank  from 
the  same  cup,  and  in  the  pleasantness 
of  private  life  had  often  forgotten  to- 
gether the  cares  and  strife  of  j)olitic8. 

"  He  must  have  felt  somethuig  of  this 
while  the  Manners,  the  Somersets,  the 
Bentincks,  the  Lowthers,  and  the  Len- 
noxes, passed  before  him.  And  those 
country  gentlemen,  *  those  gentlemen 
of  England,*  of  whom,  but  five  years 
ago,  the  very  same  building  was  ring- 
ing with  his  pride  of  being  the  leader. 
.  .  They  trooped  on  :  all  the  men  of 
metal  and  large-acred  squires,  whoFO 
spirit  he  had  so  often  quickened  and 
whose  counsel  he  had  so  often  solicited 
in  his  fine  Conservative  fpecchcs  in 
Whitehall  Gardens  :  Mr.  Bankes,  with 
a  parliamentary  name  of  two  centuries, 
and  Mr.  Christopher,  from  that  broad 
Lincolnshire  which  Protection  had  cre- 
ated; and  the  Mileses  and  the  Henleys 
were  there ;  and  the  Duncombes,  the 
Liddells,  and  Yorkes." — pp.  298,  et  seq. 

The  diTiaion  on  the  Coercion  BiU 


was  the  first  opportunity  on  which  the 
newly  formed  party  acted  on  an  inde- 
pendent question  against  the  minister. 
From  the  time,  however,  of  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Com  Bill, 
it  was  plain  that  such  a  party  was 
formed.  If  he  did  not  fully  compre- 
hend his  position  until  de/eated.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  had  a  sensitive  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  of  the  impression 
of  a  parliamentary  debate,  saw  from 
that  moment  the  peril  in  which  he  was 
placed.  He  felt  that  he  had  miscalcu- 
lated  the  effect  of  his  own  change.  He 
saw  that  the  camp  of  the  disaffected 
was  the  Mons  Sacer  and  not  the 
Quirinal  Hill.  The  schism  in  his  party 
was  not  a  mutiny,  but  a  secession. 
Thoughts  like  these  must  have  dis- 
turbed him  when  he  sank  into  the 
strange  reverie  the  following  passage 
describes : — 

*'  It  was  about  this  time  that  a 
strange  incident  occurred  at  the  ad- 
journment of  the  house  [at  half-past 
one].  The  minister,  plunged  in  pro- 
found and  perhaps  painful  reverie,  was 
unconscious  of  the  termination  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  night,  and  remained 
m  his  scat  unmoved.  At  that  period, 
although  with  his  accustomed  and  ad- 
mirable self-control  he  rarely  evinced 
any  irritability  in  the  conduct  of  par- 
liamentary business,  it  is  understood 
that,  under  less  public  circumstances, 
he  was  anxious  and  much  disquieted. 
His  colleagues,  lingering  for  a  while, 
followed  the  other  members  and  left  the 
house ;  and  those  on  whom,  from  the 
intimacy  of  their  official  relations  with 
Sir  Robert,  the  oflRce  of  rousing  him 
would  have  devolved,  hesitated,  from 
some  sympathy  with  his  unusual  sus- 
ceptibility, to  perform  that  duty,  though 
they  remained  watching  thoir  chief  be- 
hind the  Speaker's  chair.  The  benches 
had  become  empty,  the  lights  were 
about  to  be  extinguished  ;  it  is  a  duty 
of  a  clerk  of  the  house  to  examine  the 
chamber  before  the  doors  are  closed, 
and  to-night  it  was  also  the  strange  lot 
of  this  gentleman  to  disturb  the  reverie 
of  a  statesman.*' — p.  201. 

Stilly  however,  every  hour  that  the 
ministry  remained  in  office  weakened 
the  ciiance  of  the  new  party  continuing 
to  act  together.  The  eagle  eye  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  i)erceived  the 
chance  of  displacing  them  whicli  the 
extraordinary  combination  of  circum- 
stances in  relation  to  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill  afforded  him.  Approved  of  by  the 
Whig  leaders  on  its  first  introduction 
into  the  Lords;   supported  by  botii 
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Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  George 
Bentinek  when  brought  down  to  the 
Commons,  no  measure  seemed  less 
likely  to  offer  the  slightest  oppor- 
tunity  of  unseating  the  ministr}-.  IJn- 
accountable  dilatoriness  on  the  part 
of  Government  postponed  the  pass- 
ing of  this  measure  imtil  the  Com 
Bm  was  safe.  Free  Traders  could 
then  vote  against  the  minister  without 
endangeringthe  success  of  his  free  trade 
measure.  The  minister  was  deprived 
of  the  excuse  of  appealing  to  the  country 
to  secure  the  trimnph  of  the  new  com- 
mercial policy.  rrotectionistSy  who 
had  oxi^naUy  supported  the  bill^  wero 
able  to  find>  in  the  delay,  an  excuse  for 
iheir  change  of  conduct.  The  measure 
was  one  only  to  be  justified  by  the  plea 
gf  urgent  necessity,  and  if  it  could  be 
^ft4y  postponed  for  three  months  it 
miglit  i)e  dispensed  with  altogether, 
On  the  night  of  Thursday,  the  25th 
ef  June,  tlio  Free  Trade  measures  of 
the  Government  were  brought  down 
from  tlie  Ilouse  of  Lords.  Before  the 
House  adjourned  the  fate  of  the  Peel 
ministry  was  sealed.  The  Conservative 
ministry  had  done  the  work  of  the 
"Wiiigs  and  Radicals,  and  the  Whigs 
lind  Radicals  were  not  slow  in  casting 
Ihem  off.  Their  crime  against  the  Pro- 
tectionists had  been  consummated,  and 
the  hour  of  Protectionist  vengeance  fol- 
lawed  close  upon  its  completion.  At 
iwo  in  the  morning  the  very  same 
(joercion  Bill,  which,  on  its  fh*st  read- 
ing,  had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of 
274  to  125,  was  rejected  in  a  crowded 
house  by  a  majority  of  seventy-three. 
Next  day  Sir  Robert  Peel  tendered 
the  resignation  of  himself  and  his  coU 
leagues  to  the  Que^n. 

The  Coercion  Bill  was  delayed  by  a 
singular  piece  of  ill-fortime.  The  biU, 
as  at  fu«t  introduced,  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  new  one  substituti^d.  Ix)rd 
Lyndhurst  stated  tliat  this  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  niistidce  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  Government 
in  the  preparation  of  the  first.  Had 
the  necessity  for  re-introducing  the 
measure  not  existed,  it  b  more  thiin 
probable  that  the  Coercion  Bill  woidd 
nave  preceded  the  Com  Bill.  Had  it 
done  so,  upon  that  (piestion,  at  loiist, 
the  ministr}'  would  have  been  safe. 
Strange,  indeeil,  if  the  accidental  and 
immaterial  error  of  the  official  to 
whom  the  preparation  of  the  Irish 
Bills  was  then  entrusted,  should  have 
precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  minis- 
tary  that  oonjGidod  to  him  so  uninfluen- 


tial  a  duty.  Upon  such  trifles,  after  all^ 
do  the  destinies  of  parties,  and  even  of 
nations,  depend. 

Still,  however,  the  party,  although 
formal,  was  far  from  being  organised. 
Of  241  members  who  opposed  the  Com 
BiU,  but  too  followed  Lord  Geom 
Bentinek  in  the  vote  that  displaced  the 
ministry-.  An  equal  number  voted 
upon  that  occasion  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel. 

Nothing,  in  fact,  but  the  energy  and 
great  personal  influence  of  Bentinek 
could  have  carried  to  the  ranks  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Coercion  Bill  the 
number  of  Conservatives  sufficient  to 
render  the  defeat  of  the  Mmiot^  an 
i^ominious  one.  Had  the  opporfei, 
mty  been  pretermitted  it  is  ^ot  eaajT 
to  say  when  a  similar  pne  mieht  have 
occurred.  UnquestionablyTif  a  hxwt 
party  in  Parliament  are  stead&st  in 
their  resolution  of  throwing  their  weicht 
into  the  scale  against  the  ministry^  oc. 
casious  must  inevitably  arise  upon  which 
that  determination  mav  be  put  in  prac« 
tice.  But  even  tlie  division  that  difr. 
placed  the  **  renegade  "  ministry  is  suf, 
ndent  to  prove,  that  every  day  of  the 
continuance  of  that  ministry  in  power 
would  have  diminished  the  chances  of 
the  steadfastness  of  the  resolve.  The 
moral  uifluence  of  a  Government  is  in 
our  parliamentary  politics  justly  great. 
The  mfluence  to  which  we  can  harcSy  ap- 

S'  the  name  of  "  moral,"  produces  re- 
ts that  are  not  to  be  estimated  lightly, 
and  between  the  returning  power  of 
old  personal  and  party  ties,  the  super- 
stition of  keciping  out  the  Whigs,  and 
the  thousand  acts  by  which  a  nunistry 
can  conciliate  and  recall  the  affections 
of  its  discontented  followers,  it  is  im- 
possible  to  sav  what  the  effect  of  time 
mi^ht  have  been  in  healing  the  rent 
which  even  the  great  apostacy  had 
made. 

The  blow,  howe\'er,  was  struck  while 
the  iron  was  hot,  and  b^  the  votes  of 
the  betrayed  Protectionists  the  crisis 
cremated  which  made  Lord  Jolm  Russell 
First  Minister  of  the  Queen. 

The  new  ministry  existed,  in  one 
sense,  ujwn  sufferance.  Their  own 
proper  adherents  wero  a  minority  of 
the  House.  The  Peclites,  as  the  Free 
Trade  section  of  the  Conservatives 
wero  now  called,  supjwrted  them  to  spite 
the  Protectionists ;  the  Protectionists 
protected  them  to  prevent  the  return 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  llieir  government 
was,  during  that  parliament,  a  govern- 
ment of  neoessity,  as  it  was  the  only 
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one  which  a  majority  that  must  be 
composed  of  discordant  materials 
would  agree  to  tolerate.  The  Whigs 
and  Protectionists  had  already  com. 
bined  to  defeat  the  Peelites.  The 
Peelites  and  the  Whigs  would  instantly 
have  coalesced  to  drive  a  Protectionist 
ministipr  from  office — indeed,  a  Pro- 
tectiomst  ministry  was  scarcely  then 
considered  a  possibility.  The  only  Go- 
vernment that  could  exist  was  a  Whig 
one,  because  the  feud  between  the 
broken  sections  of  the  Conservative 
party  was  too  dcadlv  to  admit  of  a 
coahtion  to  displace  them. 

Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  mention  that 
an  attempt  to  bring  about  such  a  coali- 
tionwas  made  and  failed.  Theex-Chan- 
ceDor,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  opened  the 
negotiations.  It  ended  only  in  bitter 
personalities,  perhaps  on  both  sides  to 
oe  deplored. 

It  IS  necessary,  perfectly  to  under- 
stand the  position  occupied  by  the 
Protectionist  party  from  the  accession 
of  Lord  John  Kussell  to  power,  to  esti- 
mate a  passage  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  to 
which  we  cannot  but  take  exception. 
It  is  that  in  which  he  describes  tne  re- 
sult of  the  GreneralElection  of  1847 : — 

**  The  general  election  of  1847  did  not 
materially  alter  the  position  of  parties  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  high  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  which  then  pre- 
vailed naturally  rendered  the  agricultu- 
ral interest  apathetic,  and  although  the 
rural  constituencies,  from  a  feeling  of  es- 
teem, again  returned  those  members 
who  bad  been  faithful  to  the  protective 
principle,  the  farmers  did  not  exert  them- 
selves to  increase  the  number  of  their 
supporters.  The  necessity  of  doing  so 
was  earnestly  impressed  upon  them  by 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  who  warned 
them  then  that  the  pinching  hour  was 
inevitable,  but  the  caution  was  disre- 
garded, and  many  of  those  individuals, 
who  are  now  the  loudest  in  their  impre- 
cations on  the  memory  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  who  are  the  least  content  with 
the  temperate  course  which  is  now  re- 
commended to  them  by  those  who  have 
the  extremely  difficult  office  of  upholding 
their  interests  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
entirely  kept  aloof,  or  would  smile  when 
they  were  asked  for  their  support 
with  sarcastic  self-complacency,  saying, 
*  Well,  Sir,  do  you  think,  after  all,  that 
Free  Trade  has  done  us  so  much  harm  ?' 
Perhaps  they  think  now,  that  if  they 
had  taken  the  advice  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  and  exerted  themselves  to 
return  a  majority  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  would  have  profited  them  more 
than  useless  execrations  and  barren  dis- 


content. But  it  is  observable,  that  no 
individuals  now  grumble  so  much  as  the 
farmers  who  voted  for  Free  Traders  in 
1847,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  the  ship- 
owners, every  one  of  whom  for  years, 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  supported 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws." — pp. 
441-2. 

We  have  already  expressed  ourselves 
as  not  indisposed  to  sympathise  with 
the  feeling  uiat,  perhaps,  indignantly 
resents  the  distrust  that  forgets  the 
services,  which  toiling  in  the  very  fire, 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Protection- 
ist party  in  the  trying  period  of  1846. 
We  can  more  than  forgive  in  one  who 
bravely  fought  in  that  battle  the  little 
spice  of  bitterness  that  is  thrown  in 
against  the  now  censorious  farmers 
and  shipowners  who  then  stood  aloof. 
But  so  far  as  this  passage  censures  the 
great  body  of  those  among  the  people 
who  hold  the  principle  of  protection 
to  native  industry  for  the  result  of  the 
Election  for  1847,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  imjust. 

The  result  of  that  election  very  little, 
if  at  all,  disturbing  the  proportions  of 
Protectionist  strength,  appears,  we 
confess  to  us,  to  have  been  tne  natural 
if  not  the  inevitable  result  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country ;  and,  more 
than  this,  of  the  position  which  these 
circumstances  force  the  Protectionist 
leaders  to  take.  There  had,  indeed, 
existed  during  the  two  last  sessions  of  the 
Parliament,  a  Protectionist  party,  that 
is,  a  number  of  gentlemen  united  by 
the  common  tie  of  attachment  to  the 
principle  of  protection  to  native  indus- 
try; exhibiting,  although  after  all 
imperfectly,  the  usual  forms  of  party 
organisation ;  acting  generally  with 
some  degree  of  concert  on  pubfic  mat- 
ters, and  pledged  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciple which  was  their  only  bond  of 
union,  and  the  necessity  of  which  to 
their  very  existence  they  most  sig- 
nificantly acknowledged,  m  the  party 
designation  they  assumed.  This  was 
a  great  achievement.  We  have  rea- 
dily acknowledged  the  obligations 
which  the  friends  of  British  indus- 
try owe  to  the  genius,  the  courage, 
and  the  fidelity  which  accomplished 
this  result.  But  up  to  the  time  of  the 
dissolution,  that  party  had  never  placed 
themselves  before  the  coimtry  as  pre- 
pared at  once  to  enforce  their  own  prin- 
ciples in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. We  admit  that  during  that  interval 
the  principles  of  Protection  were  most 
ably  and  most  honestly  advocated  in 
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debate ;  but  of  necessity  the  position  of 
those  adhering  to  Protection  was  not 
that  of  men  straining  every  nerve  at 
once  to  reverse  the  new  commercial 
policy.  For  some  time  the  oxi)erimont 
must  take  its  course.  As  a  parlia- 
mentar}'  party  they  were  more  than 
tolerating — they  were  in  truth  uj:)hold- 
ing  a  Free  Trade  ministiy  which  they 
did  not  seem  either  wilhng  or  able  to 
displace.  The  natural  result  of  such 
a  condition  of  things  was  the  absence 
of  all  strong  i)oUtical  excitement,  a 
state  of  feeling  in  wliich  the  i)0Si>es- 
sion  of  power  must  give  to  any  party 
inunense  odds.  Men's  energies  were 
not  roused.  Protection  was  not  and 
could  not  be  the  battle  cry  of  that  elec- 
tion, because  no  one  called  on  the  peo- 
ple, by  their  votes,  to  accompUsh  a 
return  to  Protection.  From  all  Uiis,  we 
confess,  it  apix^ara  to  us  to  be  expected 
that,  in  most  instances,  the  old  state  of 
parties  shoidd  continue  with  just  so 
nmch  gain  to  the  ministr}-  as  the  pos- 
st^ssion  of  office,  with  the  weight  both 
of  its  patronage  and  authoiity,  were 
ahnost  sure  to  command. 

To  inlluence  the  elements  of  wliich  the 
constituencies  of  the  country  are  now 
composed,  abstract  opinions  are  not 
enough.  Assuranci^s  ot  action  alone  can 
make  o}>iiuons,  even  of  the  majoiity, 
available  as  the  elements  of  political 
stnaigth.  Men  nuist  be  made  U>  feel  that 
when  they  arc  giving  their  votes  they  are 
not  meivly  recording  their  opinions,  but 
are  acting.  A  present  sense  of  the  prac- 
tical, is  the  only  thhig  that  >\-ill  conmiand 
the  energies  of  the  masses  who  hold 
any  ])olitical  opinion.  AVho  doi^^s  not 
remember  the  censure  so  often  passed 
upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  asserting  that 
the  counties  of  England  were  indiilerent 
to  the  (piestion  of  Koman  Catholic 
Emancipation,  because  their  memlKTs 
were  dividend  in  their  votes.  The  an- 
swer was  justly  given  that  the  returns 
were  not  made  with  reference  to  these 
opinions,  and  that,  were  Paihament 
distK)lve<l  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
the  question  a  i)ractical  one  for  the 
decision  of  the  constituencies,  the  re- 
sult would  soon  show  tiie  fallacious- 
ness of  the  test.  We  take  the  instanee 
that  is  most  fwiniliar  to  ourselves.  ]Mr. 
Grogan  and  Mr.  (Iregor}'  were  the  re- 
pres(>ntatives  of  Dublin  in  the  expiring 
parliament.  ITiev  were  both  candi- 
dates in  1847.  Mr.  Gregory  was  one 
of  the  111  who  changed  their  neui'u 
ments  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Of  tlio 
MOO  efectors  who  voted  for  him  io 


1847»vre  venture  to  say  3,000  wero  then 
Btaunch  Protectionists,  and  would 
now  make  an  agreement  with  them  in 
this  opinion  an  indispensable  requisite 
in  their  representative.  When  they 
gave  their  votes  to  Mr.  Gregory',  they 
did  not  feel  the  reversal  of  the  Free 
Trade  to  be,  in  the  course  of  public 
events,  the  practical  question  of  the 
day. 

We  will  not  be  understood  as  cast- 
ing  any  blame  upon  the  line  of  con- 
duct piu'sued  by  the  Protectionist  lead- 
er in  the  interval  to  which  we  have 
referred.  That  conduct  we  believe  to 
have  b^H3u  wise,  disinterested,  and 
marked  by  the  highest  ability.  It  was 
their  misfortune  and  not  their  fault 
that  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  came 
before  either  the  circumstjinces  of  the 
country  or  the  organisation  of  their 
party  enabUid  them  to  appeal  to  the 
count r}-  fixjm  the  vantage-ground  that 
w^ould  have  ensiuvd  their  triumph. 

May  we  ventimj  to  suggest  that  if 
we  be  light  in  this  view,  uiere  is  a  les- 
son for  the  future  in  the  experience  of 
the  past.  We  are  told  upon  high  au- 
thonty  that  *'  we  anj  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election."  An  almost  universal 
o]>inion  coinci<les  \n\h  the  information. 
We  believe  the  feeling  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  eleetors  of  these  realms 
to  l)e  in  favom*  of  a  system  of  protec- 
tion to  our  native  industry- ;  but  we 
also  Iwlieve  it  j)ossible,  nay,  not  impro- 
bable, that  this  opinion  imiy  not  be  re- 
pit'scnted  in  the  result,  unless  the  pubUc 
mind  be  deeply  and  entirely  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  a  reversal  of 
the  Free  Trade  policy,  in  some  degree, 
is  a  practiced  question  at  the  ensuing 
electiftn.  Another  dissolution  in  a  state 
oi'poHtieal  indifferentism  may,  we  verily 
believe,  be  fatal  to  the  Protectionist 
causi.',  sui)i)orted  even  as  that  cause  is  by 
the  true  opinions  and  the  genuine  sym- 
pathies of  the  peoph'.  But  those  opi- 
nions and  sympatnies  must  bi^  made 
nullities  by  being  called  into  action  in 
a  living  and  practical  cause.  Men  must 
be  made  ))elieve  that  when  they  give 
their  votes  they  are  reidly  and  in 
ood  earnest  lentling  a  hand  to  demo- 
ish  that  heartless  system  which  is 
grinding  down  all  imr  national  interests 
to  dust.  The  abstract  advice  to  return 
men  who  will  iirotrct  their  inten^sts  will 
not  accompIiMi  this.  Tliis  is  a<lvice  that 
CJin  only  be  conveyed  bv  action.  This 
truth  was  felt  bvlA)rd  George  Bontinck 
when  he  told  the  new-formed  Protec- 
tionist party  iu  1846  that  it  wa«  upon 
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their  exertions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  their  success  at  the  pending 
elections  must  depend. 

*'  The  question  was,  whether  a  third 
political  party  could  be  created  and 
sustained  —  a  result  at  all  times,  and 
under  any  circumstances,  difficult  to 
achieve,  and  which  had  failed  even  un- 
der the  auspices  of  accomplished  and 
experienced  statesmen.  In  the  pre- 
sent emergency,  was  there  that  degree 
of  outraged  public  feeling  in  the  coun- 
try which  would  overcome  all  obsta- 
cles, and  submit  to'  any  inconveniences, 
in  order  to  ensure  its  representation  in 

the  House  of  Commons  ? 

With  these  views,  it  became  of  pa- 
ramount importance  that  the  discussion 
on  the  government  measure  should  be 
sustained  on  the  part  of  the  Protection- 
ists with  their  utmost  powers.  They 
must  prove  to  the  country  that  they 
could  represent  their  cause  in  debate, 
and  to  this  end  all  their  energies  must 
be  directed.  It  would  be  fatal  to  them 
if  the  discussion  were  confined  to  one 
or  two  nights,  and  they  overborne  by 
the  leading  and  habitual  speakers.  They 
must  bring  forward  new  men  ;  they 
must  encourage  the  efforts  of  those  now 
unrecognised  and  comparatively  un- 
known ;  they  must  overcome  all  reserve 
and  false  shame,  and  act  as  became  men 
called  upon  to  a  critical  and  leading 
part,  not  by  their  arrogance  or  ambi- 
tion, but  by  the  desertion  and  treachery 
of  those  to  whose  abilities  thoy  had 
bowed  without  impatience  and  reluc- 
tance. There  was  a  probability  of  se- 
veral vacancies  immediately  taking  place 
in  counties  where  the  seats  were  filled 
by  converts,  but  men  of  too  scrupulous 
an  honour  to  retain  the  charge  which 
they  had  sought  and  accepted  as  the 
professors  of  opinions  contrary  to  those 
which  now  received  their  mournful  ad- 
hesion. The  result  of  these  elections 
would  ffreatly  depend  upon  the  spirit  and 
figure  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
non$  in  their  first  encounter  with  the 
enemy,'* — pp.  78-80. 

The  advice  is  as  applicable  now  as  it 
was  then  : — *'  The  result  of  the  general 
election  will  greatly  depend  upon  the 

Sirit  and  figure  of  the  party  in  the 
ouse  of  Commons  in  the  encounters 
next  session  with  the  enemy" — upon 
the  earnestness  and  power  with  which 
assaults  are  made  in  the  next  session 
upon  the  Free  Trade  system  and  the 
Irco  Trade  Ministry. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  system 
or  a  ministry  so  open  to  vehement  and 
overwhelming  attack.     The  state  of 


unfortunate  Ireland  presents  a  subject 
which,  if  properly  used,  ought  to  shake 
both  to  their  foundation.  We  know 
not,  in  truth,  to  what  quarter  of  the 
empire,  or  the  globe,  the  cabinet  can 
turn  for  topics  of  congratulation.  They 
will  certainly  not  be  found  in  our  co- 
lonies— not  even  in  the  Cape,  that  can 
scarcely  now  be  called  that  of  Good 
Hope.  They  will  scarcely  redeem 
their  discredit  by  their  conduct  of 
the  national  quarrel  with  the  Pope. 
Deliberately  framing  the  measmxi  by 
which  they  professed  to  expiate  what 
thev  denounced  as  a  national  insult, 
they  have  submitted  to  the  inexpres- 
sible himiiliation  of  letting  that,  their 
own  favourite  measure,  be  insult- 
ingly trampled  in  the  dust.  The  Lord 
Chancellor,  after  dinner,  threatened, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  guests,  to 
trample  on  the  Cardinal's  hat.  The 
Lord  Cardinal  has  been  too  judicious 
to  threaten,  but  he  has  actually  tram- 
pled on  the  Lord  Chancellor's  act  of 
parliament.  They  have  blundered 
even  in  the  vidgar  operation  of  pur- 
chasing the  sci'xices  of  a  newspaper. 
Daintily  as  Lord  Clarendon  was  let  off 
by  all  parties  at  a  recent  trial — not 
asked  even  to  give  his  evidence  on  his 
oath — enough  has  transpired  ujwn  that 
trial  to  excite  against  nunisters  a  storm 
of  public  indignation  that  might  drive 
them  from  their  place. 

The  last  session  of  the  expiring  par- 
liament had,  however,  been  signalised 
by  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck  which  no  Irishman  ever  shoiud 
forget.  Almost  immediately  on  the 
meeting  of  parliament  the  noble  lord 
brought  in  his  bill  "  to  stimulate  the 
prompt  and  profitable  employment  of 
the  people  by  the  encouragement  of 
railways  in  Ireland," 

Those  who  may  have  the  curiosity 
to  turn  back  to  the  past  volumes  of 
this  periodical,  wiU  find  in  the  number 
for  April,  1847,  in  an  attempt  gene- 
rally to  consider  the  question  of  Ireland 
suflfcring  under  the  famine,  an  inciden- 
tal, but  still  a  tolerably  fiill  discussion 
of  the  provisions  of  this  measure,  and 
the  debates  to  which  its  introduction 
gave  rise.  It  was  the  only  measure  of 
modern  times  in  which  an  English 
statesman  proposed  to  legislate  gene- 
rously, unreservedly,  and  ungrudgingly, 
for  the  good  of  Ireland.  \Ve  know  of 
no  other  measure  in  which  the  advan- 
tage of  this  country  was  the  single  ob- 
ject present  to  the  mind  of  its  pro- 
moter.   How  it  was  defeated  lu  gxeat 
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I  •art  h\  the  (»a^'iMds  Qi' bidiLiJKrS  tbcm- 
sclvi'S,  is  a  mvliuichoiv  di>l  H'jw  an  nn- 
liMita>»lc  talc  i:«-'  «.Wt  Jl  upon. 

\\\'  would,  h..'w-v^r,"gia'i]y  follow 
Ml-.  DiMUcli  L:i  tl:>5e  chapUrr?  in 
wlui'h  bo  toucht-*  upC'ii  tUe  di-Hinl  "-ub- 

ilM    Ol  llvLll^^^   Iiii-gOV<:rLIfU:l   IIJ    liu: 

time  v'X'hvT  utmost  li'**].  DeaJiug  U>rj 
WwivHitly  wi:b  thf  p^auxif,  and,  to  us, 
nunou>  follv,  of  tlj<i  J^>y/ur-rati.-  Act, 
Ik'  yt'i  T)n^nt»urt'X'h  it-  mo-t  bitt<.'r  con- 
demnation wh*'n  he  btati."*— 

**  The  nnmhvr  of  person»5  emplovcrd 
under  tho  laiyour  rat«  atct>  principailj 
in  u-ele>»%  aud  cMin  ]y  in  unprcMluc- 
tire  work»,  which  in  the*  month  of 
8c'ptemb<;r  had  amouuti.'d  to  2)0,000, 
rca^rhed,  when  pariiauient  u;«t,  the  aw. 
ful  hum  of  half  a  milliftUf  rcprei^entinf^, 
it  wak  ^aid,  a»  far  as  the  means  of  sub- 
fcifetence  were  concerned,  two  millions 
and  a-half  of  her  Majesty's  fiubjects. 
A  nation  break in;^  btonet  upon  the  road  ! 
— «'qual  to  the  population  of  Holland,  a 
Cimmunity  eojoyin^^  ancient  renown  and 
present  reKpect  and  profc[K.'rity ;  all  thoM 
ffources  of  moral  ^alLsfaction  and  mate- 
rial comfort  which  render  a  people 
proud  and  content." — pp.  354-5. 

"WHiati'ver  (txcuso  might  be  found  for 
Kucli  wild  h'dslation  in  tho  t<TTor  gug- 
gt.*st<*d  by  the  prosp<»ct  of  a  staining 
jieople,  it  is  imiM>S!<ible  to  suggest  even 
a  i)alliation  for  tlu;  coui-i«e  that  has 
since  Imh-'H  deliljorately  pursued.  Mr. 
Disraeli  saw,  with  JjOnX  George  Ben- 
tinck,  when  parliament  met  in  1847> 
that  **  such  projects  were  the  desperate 
efforts  of  an  emergency,  but  that  suffi- 
cient tim(!  had"  even  then  *'elapsc*d 
for  tin*  su1)stitution  of  h'ss  reckless  me- 
thods." Tin?  less  reckless  methods 
havo  never  since  Ikm^u  adopted.  Tlie 
last,  and,  yro.  may  suj)i)ose,  the  now 
establishcil  policv  of  Hrilish  statesmen 
to  this  countr)',  is  to  let  our  misen'  cat 
ilH'lf  awav.  ()ur  gentr}'  roblxid  hy  a 
sale  (jf  their  j)rojK*rties  at  about  a 
fourth  of  their  vanu' !  our  jwasantr}' 
Hwept  fmm  the  churuel-hoiLscs  that 
they  call  ])oor-hou8es,  to  the  grave ! 
our  fanners  hunte<l  like  the  wolves 
from  their  native  land  1  This  is  the  pro- 
wess of  Irehiml's  regen<*ration  to  wnich 
some  of  the  most  facetious  of  our  |kt- 
secutors  are  pleas(»d  to  give  the  name 
of  the  <*xtirpation  of  the  Celtic  principle 
from  our  soil.  No  doubt  it  adds  some- 
thing to  the  Zi'st  witli  which  these  Chris- 
tian and  wis<^  philosophers  cont(>mi>late 
sporty  to  see  that,  even  aiiiiu  the 
of  our  countr}',  "we  have  not 
lu  from  cnbvening  the  horrors  of 


the  BcexK'  >>y  what«  do  donlit*  if  to 
them  the  lucrniDeiit  of  onr  domestic 
Ft  rife*. 

Eiioujrh,  howeMT,  of  thi«.  lo  what 
a  fiifiereiit  pct^iou  would  this  iD>&ted 
cou:jtiy  be  row,  had  the  coimsds  of 
those  who  thought,  in  1847,  ^rith  Lord 
C;eor;re  B-i-niinck  prevailed!  A  threat 
of  P.-fciirnation  bv  the  minister  indooed 
Irijli  meml>er«  Uj  save  the  cabinet  at 
the  exyiense  of  their  country.  Thev 
hjst  the  Ilailway  Bill,  and  ther  hare  still 
Lord  John  Russell  as  Premier.  Verily 
they  have  their  rewani ! 

Mr.  DisraeU's  obsenations  on  Lne- 
Lind  are  marked  bv  the  same  spirit  ofli- 
U.'THlity  and  kindliness  that  distin^iush. 
ed  the  views  of  his  deceased  mend. 
He  docs  not  condesci*nd  even  to  flatter 
a  tof»  prevalent  English  prejudice,  by 
sjieaking  otherwi-^  than  respectfully  of 
one  who,  whatever  mav  be  his  faults^ 
meant  well  and  honestlv  by  his  native 
land.  Had  the  calamities  of  IreUmd 
Ix'cn  met  in  a  spirit  like  that  wfaidi 
dictated  Lord  George  Bentinck's  RaO. 
wav  Bill,  Smith  O'Brien  never  would 
have  been  a  rebel. 

If  we  are  thus  compelled  to  hmpry 
over  the  chai>ters  relating  to  Lord 
George  BentinckV  conduct  upon  Irish 
affairs,  we  shall,  probably,  be  forgiven 
for  dismissing  still  more  briefly  the  im- 
portant,  although  to  Ireland  less  inte- 
nesting  question  of  the  currency  and 
the  restnctions  imposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  last  act.  Of  these  restrictions 
Ix)rd  George  was  a  decided  opponent. 
To  these  restrictions,  abandoned  in  the 
autumn  of  1847,  by  an  order  of  cotmcil 
abrogating  the  law,  there  is  now  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  unparallelod 
commercial  disasters  of  that  year.  The 
subject  of  currency  is  one  too  impor- 
tant and  complicated  to  be  incidentally 
discussed.  At  this  moment  the  infltix 
of  newly-discovered  gold  is  mitigating, 
to  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  evils 
of  our  metallic  system  of  currency. 
Nevertheless,  we  believe  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  a<lvocate  of 
British  industr}*  wiU  find  it  necessary 
to  make  war  upon  the  system  of  a  re- 
stricted currency  even  more  earnestly 
tlian  upon  that  of  unrestricted  impor- 
tations. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  into- 
resting  chapters  in  this  memoir  are 
those  in  which  the  writer  justifies  the 
supnort  given  by  Lord  (Jeorge  Ben- 
tinck  to  the  admission  of  Jews,  who 
do  not  believe  in  Christianity,  into 
parliament.  There  is  in  the  arguments 
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b^  which  that  support  is  defended,  a 
high-toned  earnestness,  a  deep  sincerity 
of  Christian  conviction,  and  a  lofty 
pride,  which  commands  our  admiration. 
Nevertheless,  the  arguments  have  failed 
to  convince  us  that  we  ought  to  admit 
into  the  parliament  of  England  the 
Jews  who  reject  one-half  of  the  reve- 
lation, whicn  has  been  made,  we  ad. 
mit,  to  their  nation  and  their  race. 
The  race  to  which  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind,  in  His  human  relation,  be- 
longed ;  the  race  that,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  the  birth  of  that  Messiah, 
was  marked  out  as  a  peculiar  blood ; 
the  race  through  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived every  lesson  of  revelation  from 
God,  for  it  is  an  imquestionable  but 
often  forgotten  truth,  that  **  no  one 
has  ever  been  permitted  to  write  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  except 
a  Jew;'*  that  race  ought  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  veneration  and  respect  firom 
every  believer  in  the  Bible  they  have 
given  us.  That  very  sacred  book  in- 
rorms  us  that  the  Grod  who  has  punished 
them  by  dispersion,  yet  watches  over 
his  people,  and  will  yet  "reward 
double"  upon  all  those  who  hurt  or 
wrong  them  in  their  exile  from  their 
land.  Yet  all  this  does  not  persuade 
us  that  we  ou^ht  to  confide  the  duties 
of  our  legislation  to  those  who  do  not 
believe  m  that  divine  mission  of 
Jesus,  which,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  is  "  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Jewish  religion." 

However  men  may  differ  in  the  ab- 
stract from  the  vote  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  it  is  impossible  to  reftise 
to  that  vote  credit  for  the  noblest  ad- 
herence to  the  coiu^e  of  duty. 

We  must  draw  to  a  close  our  notice 
of  this  most  interesting  volume.  We 
stated  in  the  outset  that  we  would  deal 
with  it  not  as  the  biography  of  an  in- 
dividual, but  as  the  history  of  the  ori- 
gin of  a  party.  Perhaps  for  this  very 
reason  we  have  failed  to  do  justice, 
either  to  the  work  itself  or  to  the 
statesman  whose  noble  labours  it  re- 
cords ;  labours,  alas  I  prematurely  closed 
in  an  early  grave.  No  man  ever,  in 
three  years  of  his  life,  built  up  so  high 
or,  we  believe,  so  enduring  a  fame. 
We  must,  however,  leave  his  portrait 
to  the  matchless  pencil  of  his  fnend :— i 

**  All  his  ideas  were  large,  clear,  and 

coherent No  series 

of  parliamentary  labours  had  ever  pro- 
duced so  much  influence  in  the  country 
in  so  short  a  time.  Never  was  a  repu- 
tation 60  substantial  built  up  in  so  brief 
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a  space.    All  the  questions  with  which 
he  had  dealt  were  colossal  questions— 
the  laws  that  should  regulate  competi* 
tion  between  native  and  foreign  labour ) 
the  interference  of  the  state  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  Ireland ) 
the  social  and  commercial  condition  of 
our  tropical   colonies  ;    the  principles 
upon    which    our    revenue    should    be 
raised ;   the  laws  that  should  regulato 
and  protect  our  navigation.    But  it  was 
not  that  he  merely  expressed  opinions 
upon  these  subjects  ;   he  came  forward 
with  details  in  support  of  bis  principles 
and  policy  which  it  had  been  before  be- 
lieved none  but  a  minister  could  com- 
mand.     Instead   of    experiencing   the 
usual  and  almost   inevitable   doom    of 
private  members  of  parliament,  and  hav- 
ing his  statements  shattered  by  official 
information.  Lord  George  Bentinck,  on 
the  contrary,  was  the  assailant,  and  the 
successful  assailant,  of  an  administra- 
tion on  these  very  heads.     He  often  did 
their  work   more    effectually   than  all 
their  artificial  training  enabled  them  to 
do  it.    His  acute  research  and  bis  pecu- 
liar sources  of  information  roused  the 
vigilance  of  all  the  public  offices  of  the 
country.     Since  his  time  there  has  been 
more  care  in  preparing  official  returns, 
and  in  arranging  the  public  correspon- 
dence placeaon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons.    .    .    .    Though  his  man- 
ner, which  was  daily  improving,  was  not 
felicitous  in  the  house,  the  authority  of 
his   intellect,  his    knowledge,    and   his 
character,  made  him  one  of  the  great 
personages  of  debate  ;    but   with  the 
country,  who  only  read  his  speeches,  he 
ranked  high  as  an  orator.     It  is  only 
those  who  have  had  occasion  critically 
to  read  and  examine  the  long  series  of 
his  speeches,  who  can  be  conscious  of 
their  considerable  merits.     The  infor- 
mation is  always  full,  and  often  fresh  ; 
the  scope  large ;    the  argument  close ; 
and  the  style,  though  simple,  never  bald, 
but  vigorous,  idiomatic,  and  often  pic- 
turesque.    He  had  not  credit  for  this 
in  his  day,  but  the  passages  which  have 
been  quoted  in  this  volume  will  prove 
the  justness   of  this   criticism.    As  a 
speaker  and  writer  his  principal  want 
was  condensation.     He  could  not  bear 
that  anything  should  remain  untold.  He 
was  dencient  in  taste,  but  he  had  fervor 
of  feeling,  and  was  by  no  means  void  of 
imagination. 

'*  The  writer,  in  his  frequent  commu- 
nications with  him  of  faithful  and  un- 
bounded confidence,  was  often  reminded 
of  the  character  by  Mr.  Burke  of  my 
Lord  Keppell. 

"  The  labours  of  Lord  Geo.  Bentinck 
had  been  supernatural,  and  one  ought, 
perhaps,  to  have  felt  then  that  it  was 
impossible  they  could  be  continued  on 
such  a  scale  of  exhaustion ;  but  no  friend 
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could  control  his  eager  life  in  this  re- 
spect; he  obeyed  the  law  of  his  vehe- 
ment and  fiery  nature,  being  one  of  those 
men  who  in  whatever  they  undertake 
know  no  medium,  but  will  *  succeed  or 
die.' 

**  He  stood  (writes  Mr.  Disraeli  of  his 
last  interview^  upon  the  pen  on  of  Har- 
court  House,  the  last  of  the  great  hotels 
of  an  age  of  stately  manners,  with  its 
wings,  and  court-yard,  and  carriage 
portal,  and  huge  outward  walls.      He 

Eut  forth  his  hand  to  bid  farewell,  and 
is  last  words  were  characteristic  of  the 
man — of  his  warm  feelings  and  of  his 
ruling  passion: — *  God  bless  you:  we 
must  work,  and  the  country  will  come 
round  us.' 

'*  They  say  that  when  great  men  arise 
they  have  a  mission  to  accomplish,  and 
do  not  disappear  until  it  is  fulfilled.  Yet 
this  is  not  always  true.  After  all  his 
deep  study  and  bis  daring  action,  Mr. 
Hampden  died  on  an  obscure  field,  al- 
most before  the  commencement  of  that 
mighty  struggle  which  h<*  seemed  born 
to  direct.  In  the  great  contention  be- 
tween the  patriotic  and  the  cosmopoli- 
tan principle,  which  has  hardly  begun, 
and  on  the  issue  of  which  the  fate  of  this 
island  as  a  powerful  community  de- 
pends. Lord  George  Bentinek  appeared 
to  be  produced  to  represent  the  tradi- 
tionary influences  of  our  country  in 
their  most  captivating  form.  Born  a 
natural  leader  of  the  people,  he  was 
equal  to  the  post.  Free  from  preju- 
dices, his  large  mind  sympathised  with 
all  classes  of  the  realm.  His  courage 
and  his  constancy  were  never  surpassed 
by  man.  He  valued  life  only  as  a  means 
of  fulfilling  duty  ;  and  truly  it  may  be 
said  of  him,  that  he  feared  nothing  but 
God.»'— pp.  579-84.. 

The  political  combination  which  he 
formed  with  so  much  difticulty  and  so 
many  misgivings,  is  now  a  great  and  a 
powerfiil  party  in  the  state.  Is  the 
principle  which  they  represent  ever 
again  to  assert  its  ascendancy  over  the 
economic  policy  of  this  great  empire  ? 
Are  the  men  who  have  associated  in 
defence  of  the  deserted  principles  ever 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  advisers  of  the 
Sovereign  ?  High  authority*  has  re- 
cently assured  us,  that  a  Protectionist 
ministry  is  not  improbable,  a  Protec- 
tionist policy  impossible.  We  believe 
that,  so  far  as  the  present  is  concerned, 
the  probabilities  of  both  depend  upon 
the  enei^es  and  the  courage  of  those 
who  represent  the  party  and  the  prin. 
ciple  in  the  House  of  Commons:— 


^'Imperium  facile  iisdem  artibus  reti- 
netur  quibus  initio  paritur."  The 
new  political  combination  can  be  ef- 
fectually sustained  by  the  same  exhi- 
bition of  energy  and  courage  by  which 
it  was  originally  formed.  The  moral 
of  this  great  man's  political  life,  for  a 
great  man  he  im(juestionably  was — ^the 
moral  of  his  political  life  is  expressed 
in  the  last  words  he  spoke  to  his 
friend — "  We  must  work,  and  the  coun- 
try will  come  round  us/*  Upon  the 
exertions  of  those  to  whom  he  has  lefl 
the  legacy  of  his  example,  we  believe 
that  Uieir  success  as  a  party  rests. 
The  history  of  a  party,  and  its  princi- 
ples, are,  however,  not  always  identical. 
Yet,  "upon  the  issue  of  tne  struggle 
between  the  patriotic  and  the  cosmopo- 
litan principle,"  we  do  think,  with 
Mr.  Disraeli,  '*  the  fate  of  England, 
as  a  powerful  community,  depends.'* 
By  the  next  session  of  Parliament  the 
result  of  the  next  general  election  will 
very  much  be  influenced ;  all  that  may  be . 
involved  in  the  issue  of  that  election 
to  the  institutions  even  of  our  ancient 
monarchy,  it  were  too  large  a  subject 
now  to  discuss. 

It  is  true  that  the  undertaking  of 
this  memoir  was  in  many  respects  a 
perilous  adventure.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
certainly  no  reason  to  regret  the  gene- 
rous feeling  that  suggested  the  nilfiU 
ment  of  his  labour  oi  love.  It  is  im- 
possible to  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
these  pages  without  the  warmest  ad- 
miration of  the  writer's  qualities,  both 
of  heart  and  head.  We  feel  that  they 
come  from  a  spirit  to  whose  eenerous 
emotions  we  can  safely  accord  the  tri- 
bute of  our  esteem  and  our  trust. 
There  is  something  better  than  the 
politician  even  in  the  mournful  words 
with  which  he  closes  his  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend : — 

"  One  who  stood  by  his  side  in  an  ar- 
duous and  unequal  struggle ;  who  often 
shared  his  councils,  and  sometimes,  per- 
haps, soothed  his  cares  ;  who  knew  well 
the  greatness  of  his  nature,  and  es- 
teemed his  friendship  among  the  chief 
of  worldly  blessings,  has  stepped  aside 
from  the  strife  and  passion  of  publio 
life  to  draw  up  this  record  of  his  deeds 
and  thoughts,  that  those  who  come  after 
us  may  form  some  conception  of  his 
character  and  career,  and  trace  in  these 
faithful  though  imperfect  pages  the  por- 
traiture of  an  English  Wobtiit."— pp. 
587-8. 


The  prawnt  Duke  uf  Newcastle,  "  Heu  quantum  mUtatos  ab  iHo/ 
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BT   D.    P.  M'CABTHY. 

It  is  the  last  of  all  the  days. 
The  day  on  which  the  old  year  dies. 
Ah  I  yes,  the  fated  hour  is  near ; 
I  see  upon  his  snow-white  bier 
Outstretched  the  weary  wanderer  lies. 
And  mark  his  dying  gaze. 

A  thousand  visions,  dark  and  fair, 
Crowd  on  the  old  man's  fading  sight ; 
A  thousand  mingled  memories  throng 
The  old  man's  heart,  still  green  and  strong ; 
The  heritage  of  wrong  and  right 
He  leaves  unto  his  heir. 

He  thinks  upon  his  budding  hopes. 

The  day  he  stood  the  worlas  young  king, 

Upon  his  coronation  morn. 

When  diamonds  hung  on  every  thorn. 

And  peeped  the  pearl  flowers  of  the  spring 

Adown  the  emerald  slopes. 

He  thinks  upon  his  youthful  pride. 
When,  in  his  ermined  cloak  of  snow. 
Upon  his  war-horse,  stout  and  staunch. 
The  cataract- crested  avalanche. 
He  thundered  on  the  rocks  below, 
AVith  his  warriors  at  his  side. 

From  rock  to  rock,  through  cloven  scalp. 

By  rivers  rushing  to  the  sea. 

With  thunderous  sound  his  army  wound 

The  heaven  •supporting^  hills  around; 

Like  that  the  Man  of  Destiny 

Led  down  the  astonished  Alp. 

The  bugles  of  the  blast  rang  out. 
The  banners  of  the  lightning  swung, 
The  icy  spear- points  of  the  pine 
Bristled  along  the  advancing  line, 
And  as  the  winds*  reveille  rung. 
Heavens  I  how  the  hills  did  shout. 

Adown  each  slippery  precipice 
Rattled  the  loosen'd  rocks,  like  balls 
Shot  from  his  booming  thunder  guns. 
Whose  smoke,  effacing  stars  and  suns. 
Darkens  the  stifled  heaven,  and  fails 
Far  off  in  arrowy  showers  of  ice. 

Ah  !  yes,  he  was  a  mighty  king, 

A  mightv  king,  full  flushed  with  youth ; 

He  carea  not  then  what  ruin  lay 

Upon  his  desolating  way ; 

Not  his  the  cause  of  Gkfd  or  Truth, 

But  the  brute  lust  of  conquering. 
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Nought  could  resist  his  mighty  will ; 
The  green  grass  withered  where  he  stood ; 
His  ruthless  hands  were  prompt  to  seize 
Upon  the  tresses  of  the  trees ; 
Then  shrieked  the  maidens  of  the  wood. 
And  the  saplings  of  the  hill. 

Nought  could  resist  his  mighty  will. 
For  m  his  ranks  rode  spectral  Death ; 
The  old  expired  through  very  fear. 
And  pined  the  young,  when  he  came  near ; 
The  faintest  flutter  of  his  breath 
Was  sharp  enough  to  kill. 

Nought  could  resist  his  mighty  will ; 
The  flowers  fell  dead  beneath  his  tread ; 
The  streams  of  life,  that  through  the  plains 
Throb  night  and  day  through  crystal  veins. 
With  feverish  pulses  frighten'd  fled, 
Or  curdled,  and  grew  still. 

Nought  could  resist  his  mighty  will ; 
On  rails  of  ice,  blue-hued,  like  steel. 
He  crossed  the  broadest  rivers  o'er  ; 
Ah !  me,  and  then  was  heard  no  more 
The  murmur  of  the  peaceful  wheel 
That  turned  the  peasant's  mill. 

But  why  the  evil  that  attends 
On  war  recall  to  further  view  ? 
Accursed  war ! — the  world  too  well 
Knows  what  thou  art — thou  fiend  of  hell ! 
The  madness  of  a  heartless  few. 
For  their  own  selfish  ends  1 

Soon,  soon  the  youthful  conqueror 

Felt  moved,  and  bade  the  horrors  cease ; 

Nature  resumed  its  ancient  sway. 

Warm  tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  Day, 

And  Spring,  the  harbinger  of  peace. 

Proclaimed  the  fight  was  o'er. 

Oh  I  what  a  change  came  o'er  the  world  ; 
The  winds,  that  cut  like  naked  swords. 
Shed  balm  upon  the  wounds  they  made ; 
And  they  who  came  the  first  to  aid 
The  foray  of  grim  winter's  hordes. 
The  flag  of  truce  unfurled. 

Oh  I  how  the  song  of  ioy,  the  sound 
Of  rapture  thrills  the  leaguer'd  camps ; 
The  tinkling  showers  like  cymbals  clash 
Upon  the  late  leaves  of  the  ash, 
And  blossoms  hang  like  festal  lamps 
On  all  the  trees  around. 

And  there  is  sunshine,  sent  to  strew 
God's  cloth  of  gold,  whereon  may  dance 
To  music,  that  narmonious  moves 
The  linked  Graces  and  the  Loves ; 
Making  reality  romance. 
And  rare  romance  even  more  than  true. 
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The  fields  laughed  out  in  dimpling  flowers^ 
The  stream's  blue  eyes  flash'd  bright  with  smiles ; 
The  pale-faced  clouds  turned  rosy-red. 
As  they  looked  down  from  over  head ; 
Then  ned  o'er  continents  and  isles. 
To  shed  their  happy  tears  in  showers. 

The  youthful  monarch's  heart  grew  light 
To  find  what  joy  good  deeds  can  shed ; 
To  nurse  the  orphan  buds  that  bent 
Over  each  turf-piled  monument. 
Wherein  the  parent  flowers  lay  dead 
Who  perished  in  that  fight. 

And  as  he  roamed  from  day  to  day, 
Atoning  thus  to  flower  and  tree. 
Flinging  his  lavish  gold  around 
In  countless  yellow  flowers,  he  found. 
By  gladsome-weeping  April's  knee. 
The  modest  maiden  May. 

Oh  I  she  was  young  as  angels  are. 

Ere  the  eternal  youth  they  lead 

Gives  any  clue  to  tell  the  hours 

They've  spent  in  heaven's  Elysian  bowers ; 

Ere  God  before  their  eyes  decreed 

The  birth-day  of  some  beauteous  star. 

Oh  I  she  was  fair  as  are  the  leaves 

Of  pale  white  roses,  when  the  light 

Of  sunset,  through  some  tremblmg  bough. 

Kisses  the  queen-flower's  blushing  brow ; 

Nor  leaves  it  red  nor  marble  white. 

But  rosy-pale,  like  April  eves. 

Her  eyes  were  like  forget-me-nots. 
Dropped  in  the  silvery  snow-drop's  cup. 
Or  on  the  folded  myrtle  buds. 
The  azure  violet  of  the  woods ; 
Just  as  the  thirsty  sun  drinks  up 
The  dewy  diamonds  on  the  plots. 

And  her  sweet  breath  was  like  the  sighs 
Breathed  by  a  babe  of  Youth  and  Love ; 
When  all  the  fragrance  of  the  South 
From  the  cleft  cherry  of  its  mouth. 
Meets  the  fond  lips  that  from  above 
Stoop  to  caress  its  slumbering  eyos. 

He  took  the  maiden  by  the  hand. 
And  led  her  in  her  simple  gown 
Unto  a  hamlet's  peaceful  scene. 
Upraised  her  standard  on  the  green  ; 
And  crowned  her  with  a  rosy  crown. 
The  beauteous  Queen  of  all  the  land. 

And  happy  was  the  maiden's  reign — 
For  peace,  and  mirth,  and  twin-born  love 
Came  forth  from  out  men's  hearts  that  day. 
Their  gladsome  fealty  to  pay ; 
And  there  was  music  in  the  grove. 
And  dancing  on  the  plain. 
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And  Labour  carolled  at  his  task, 
Like  the  blithe  bird  that  sings  and  builds 
His  happy  household  'mid  the  leaves ; 
And  now  the  fibrous  twig  he  weaves. 
And  now  he  sings  to  her  who  gilds— 
The  sole  horizon  he  doth  ask. 

And  sickness  half  forgot  its  pain. 
And  sorrow  half  forgot  its  grief; 
And  eld  forgot  that  it  was  old. 
As  if  to  show  the  age  of  gold 
Was  not  the  poet's  fond  belief; 
But  every  year  comes  back  again. 

The  Year-Eing  passed  along  his  way. 
Rejoiced,  rewwded,  and  content ; 
He  passed  to  distant  lands  and  new. 
For  other  tasks  he  had  to  do  ; 
But  wheresoe'er  the  wanderer  went 
He  ne'er  forgot  his  darling  May. 

He  sent  her  stems  of  living  gold 
From  the  rich  plains  of  western  lands. 
And  purple-gushing  grapes  from  vines 
Bom  of  the  amorous  sun  that  shines 
Where  Tagus  roUs  its  golden  sands. 
Or  Guadalete  old. 

And  citrons  from  Firenze's  fields. 
And  golden  apples  from  the  isles 
That  gladden  the  bright  southern  seas. 
True  home  of  the  Hesperides ; 
Which  now  no  dragon  guards,  but  smiles 
The  bounteous  Mother  as  she  yields. 

And  then  the  Ein^  grew  old  like  Lear — 

His  blood  waxed  chul,  his  beard  grew  grey ; 

He  changed  his  sceptre  for  a  stan : 

And  as  the  thoughtless  children  laugh. 

To  see  him  totter  on  his  way, 

He  knew  his  destined  hour  was  near. 

And  soon  it  came  ;  and  here  he  strives. 
Outstretched  upon  his  snow-white  bier. 
To  reconcile  the  dread  account — 
How  stands  the  balance,  what  the  amount ; 
As  we  shall  do  with  trembling  fear 
When  our  last  hour  arrives. 

Come,  let  us  kneel  around  his  bed. 
And  pray  unto  his  God  and  ours. 
For  mercy  on  his  servant  here : 
Oh  I  God  be  with  the  dying  year  I 
And  God  be  with  the  happy  hours 
That  died  before  their  sire  lay  dead. 

And  as  the  bells  commingling  ring 
The  Kew  Year  in,  the  Old  xear  out. 
Muffled  and  sad,  and  now  in  peals. 
With  which  the  quivering  belfry  reels. 
Grateful  and  hopeful  be  the  shout. 
The  King  is  d^  I — Long  live  the  King  1 
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All  wealth  originalljr  springs  from 
hnd,  labour,  and  capital;  or  rather 
from  the  application  of  labour,  assisted 
by  capital,  to  land ;  and  to  a  combi- 
nation of  these  three  instruments  of 
production  all  wealth  may  be  traced. 
Land  (used  in  a  wide  sense,  as  desig- 
nating all  "natural  agents")  is  the 
miiversal  parent  of  raw  produce ;  and 
not  only  the  food  that  supports  the 
labourer  or  artisan,  but  the  material 
upon  which  he  exercises  his  skill,  are 
its  immediate  gifts.  If  we  resolve  to  its 
primary  constituents  any  manufactured 
article,  we  shall  find  that  it  consists  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil;  which  also 
forms  the  fund  from  which  all  the  ma- 
terial  rewards  of  the  labourer  are  sup- 
plied, whether  he  toil 

**  In  the  darkioroe  depths  of  the  fathomless  mine, 
Where  the  rocks  never  saw  the  sun*s  decline, 
Nor  the  dawn  of  the  glorious  day"— 

or  whether,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
senius  or  the  depth  of  his  understand- 
ing, he  sway  the  councils  and  arbitrate 
the  destinies  of  mankind.  Land  differs 
from  the  other  elements  of  production, 
labour  and  capital,  in  not  being  sus- 
ceptible of  indefinite  increase;  and 
thus  it  is  not  only  the  source  of  a 
nation's  wealth,  but  the  final  barrier 
also  to  its  aggrandizement  and  pros- 
perity. The  limited  quantity  of  land, 
and  Its  limited  fertiUty,  are  the  real 
limits  to  production,  as  production  is 
to  population ;  and  a  contest  between 
the  slowly  increasing  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  the  rapidly  increasing  wants 
of  society,  is  felt  in  every  country  at 
an  early  stage.  The  obstacle  opposed 
by  this  limitation  to  production  (from 
the  extent  and  properties  of  the  soil) 
has  been  aptly  compared,  by  a  cele- 
brated economist,*  to  a  highly  elastic 
and  extensible  band,  which  is  hardly 
ever  so  violently  stretched  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  stretched  any  more, 
yet  the  pressure  of  which  is  felt  long 
before  the  final  limit  is  reached,  and 
felt  more  severely  the  nearer  that  limit 
is  approached.  It  is,  therefore,  evi- 
dent that  every  country  has  a  direct 


interest  in  the  increased  extent  and 
increased  productiveness  of  the  soil ; 
and  as,  in  this  kingdom  at  least,  all  the 
land  is  appropriated,  and  not  practi- 
cally capable  of  extension,  it  follows 
that  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  its  increased 
productiveness. 

Trade  and  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  have  somewhat  modified  this 
complete  dependence  of  every  country 
upon  its  own  soil.  It  has  enabled  us 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  extent  and  fer- 
tility of  the  territories  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  instead  of  expending  our 
labour  in  the  creation  of  the  raw  material, 
to  purchase  it  abroad,  and,  altering  its 
fashion  and  enhancing  its  value  by  the 
application  of  industry,  to  pay  by  its 
exportation  for  our  imports.  A  country 
whose  capital  and  labour  are  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly  employed  in  developing 
its  own  resources,  rests  upon  a  foun« 
dation  far  more  solid  than  one  that  is, 
in  a  great  part,  dependent  upon  the 
precarious  interests  of  foreign  com- 
merce. A  revolution  abroad,  an  inter- 
national war,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances, may  mar  the  entente  cordial  to 
which  commercial  reciprocity  is  sub- 
servient. But  that  country  which  de- 
pends upon  itself  alone,  is  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  influences ; 
and  stands  undamaged  and  uninjured 
amid  the  convulsions  abroad,  by  which 
liberty  is  swept  away,  time-hallowed  in- 
stitutions levelled,  and  thrones  shaken, 
shattered,  and  destroyed. 

It  is  so  obvious  that  the  interests  of 
the  community  are  deeply  concerned 
in  the  increased  abundance  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  subject. 
It  is  of  more  importance  to  consider 
the  means  by  which  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil  are  most  fully  em- 
ployed, and  agricultural  industry  best 
developed.  Of  these,  some  are  within 
the  control  of  the  state,  and  others  of 
individuals.  Security  from  violence 
and  fraud ;  good  roads,  and  improved 
means  of  communication ;  the  progress 
of  agricultural  skill,  knowledge,  and 
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invention ;  the  removal  of  fiscal  bur- 
dens  on  i^culture ;  cheapness  and  fa- 
cility in  l£e  transfer  of  land  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  make  little  of 
it  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can 
make  more  ;  and,  above  all,  a  feeling 
of  permanence  and  security  in  the  pos- 
session of  land,  and  a  conviction  that 
no  violent  change  in  the  laws  will  inter- 
fere with  existing  or  future  contracts, 
may  be  enumerated  as  a  few  of  the 
principal   circumstances   that   inspire 
the  possessor  of  the  soil  with  sufficient 
conndence  to  expend  his  labour  and  ca- 
pital in  developing  its  latent  energies. 
If  the  different  laws  by  which  the 
tenure,  distribution,  and  transfer  of 
land  are  governed,  and  by  which  its 
management,  and  even  in  many  parti- 
culars its  mode  of  cultivation,  are  desig- 
nated and  controlled,  were  regard^ 
as  a  purely  economic  question,  it  is 
sufficiently  evident  that  it  would  be 
one  of  the  utmost  moment ;  but  when 
we  know  that  the  present  unsatisfac- 
torv  state  of  the  law  produces  a  deep 
feeling  of  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  f^ricultural  population,  ofVen 
manifesting  its  potent  presence  in  ag- 
rarian outrages  and  fearful  crimes,  the 
necessity  for  a  thorough  investigation 
and   final   settlement  oecomes  much 
more  imperative. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  we  attribute  the  present  unsatis- 
factory state  of  the  great  "  land  ques- 
tion "  to  any  want  of  legislation  upon 
the  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  evils  are  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, perhaps  wholly,  attributable  to 
over- legislation ;  to  a  vain  endeavour  to 
bring  about,  through  the  agency  of 
acts  of  Parliament,  mose  arrangements 
between  man  and  man  which  depend 
upon  circumstances  beyond  the  know- 
ledge, as  they  arc  beyond  the  control 
of  others,  and  which  can  only  be  con- 
cluded in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
great  principles  that  rule  all  commer- 
cial dealings  — a  perfect  freedom  of 
contract 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  before 
personal  freedom  can  be  said  fairly  to 
exist,  and  where  self-reliance  and  en- 
terprise are  as  rarely  found  as  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  principles  that 
regulate  trade  and  commerce,  Grovern- 
ment  interference  will  be  found  to  ex- 
tend far  beyond  its  legitimate  province. 
Our  statute  books  contain  Acts  of  Par- 
liament almost  without  number,  pro- 
fessing to  regulate,  for  the  beneht  of 


the  public^  those  petty  transactions 
which  are  now  safely  lefl  to  individuals. 
Acts  to  regulate  the  prices  of  food  and 
the  wages  of  labour  abound ;  and  land, 
too,  has  come  in  for  its  full  share  of 
legislation ;  and  in  this  particular  Ire- 
land appears  to  have  been  especially 
favoured.  In  the  reign  of  George  ILL 
there  were  about  sixty  statutes  passed 
on  this  subject  for  Ireland,  and  only 
five  or  six  for  England ;  and  as  a  fur- 
ther example,  as  well  of  Government 
interference  as  of  the  overloaded  state 
of  our  statute  books,  we  may  mention 
that  there  are  thirty.four  Irish  statutes 
relatin?  to  the  leasing  powers  of  eccle- 
siastic^ corporations,  six  relating  to 
infants,  lunatics,  and  married  women, 
and  twelve  giving  powers  to  tenants 
for  life  and  in  tail,  in  relation  to 
land,  to  say  nothing  of  a  multitude 
of  other  acts  upon  almost  every 
branch  of  the  subject.  In  commercial 
transactions  it  was  felt  that  legal  re- 
strictions pressed  so  prejudicially  upon 
individuals,  that  nearly  all  suoi  acts 
have  been  repealed.  But,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  landowner,  whilst  com- 
pelled to  submit,  for  the  sake  of  "  fr«e 
trade,"  to  measures  that  have  seriously 
depreciated  the  value  of  his  property^ 
the  real  principles  of  free  trade  have 
never  been  extended  to  him.    In  re- 

§ard  to  land,  the  same  ignorance  that 
ictated  the  absurd  Acts  of  Parliament 
to  which  we  have  alluded  still  exist ; 
and  an  expectation  that  Government 
is  to  do,  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  what  no  Government  ever  did 
or  could  do,  appears  to  be  the  principal 
obstacle  to  final  legislation  upon  the 
subject.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to 
find  that  the  present  Premier  is  con- 
vinced of  this,  and  we  fully  agree  with 
the  opinions  he  expressed  in  a  late 
debate  upon  Tenant-right  (12th  July 
last),  when  he  declared  *'  that  what- 
ever might  be  said  with  regard  to  JiiA 
landlord  he  did  not  think  that  any 
ffeneral  observations  against  them  were 
just.  There  were  severe  expressions 
applied  to  certain  landlords  which  were 
not  more  than  adequate,  but  to  iMpply 
those  expressions  to  other  landlords 
would  be  doing  them  a  great  injustice. 
He  was  convinced  that  instead  of  benefit- 
ing the  landlord  and  tenant,  by  intro- 
ducing a  law  which  would  lead  them 
to  insist  upon  certain  rights,  the  land- 
lord having  certain  property  which  no 
parliament  could  take  away,  such  a 
taw,  instead  of  improving  the  present 
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state  of  things^  Would  make  it  worse. 
He  was  induced  to  say  thus  much,  be- 
cause, afler  all  that  had  passed,  he 
thought  it  would  be  doing  wrong  to 
hold  out  the  expectation  that  Govern- 
ment was  going  to  bring  in  a  bill  which 
would  entirely  settle  this  question,  with 
regard  to  a  settlement  of  which  they 
must,  after  all,  look  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland 
rather  than  to  any  legislation." 

Under  the  feudal  law  the  tenant  was 
little  better  than  a  vassal,  who  stood  in 
a  state  of  complete  dependency  to  his 
superior,  and  received,  in  exchange  for 
his  services,  support  and  protection. 
Commerce  in  those  days  was  almost 
wholly  unknown,  and  the  rent  of  his 
land,  paid  in  kind,  was  expended  by 
the  lord  in  an  indiscriminate  and  pro- 
fuse hospitality.  In  process  of  time 
the  bonds  by  which  this  military  te- 
nure was  supported,  gradually  loos- 
ened. The  life  and  liberty  of  the 
vassal  was  no  longer  placed  in  jeo- 
pardy at  the  caprice  of  the  powerful 
baron ;  and  a  desire  to  possess  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  civilized  life 
began  to  give  an  exchangeable  value 
to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  to 
the  manual  labour  of  the  vassal,  which 
neither  had  before  possessed.  Thus  a 
change  was  slowly  effected,  and  a  new 
conventional  contract  between  two 
independent  parties,  founded  upon 
considerations  of  mutual  convenience 
and  self-interest,  engrafted  upon  the 
former  relation  of  lord  and  vassal. 
These  changes  were  gradually  intro- 
duced ;  and  by  these  means  two  sepa- 
rate relationships,  one  belonging  to  a 
barbarous  age,  and  the  other  to  modern 
and  enlightened  times,  became  blended 
together.  This  forms  the  existing  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  in  which  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  owners 
of  land  are  intermixed  with  their  rights 
and  privileges ;  and  the  state  of  depen- 
dence of  the  vassal  with  the  equities 
ftnd  obligations  of  the  tenant. 

It  is  to  the  union  of  these  two  charac- 
ters, almost  diametrically  opposed,  in 
the  same  individuals,  that  much  of  the 
confusion  with  which  this  subject  is 
enveloped  is  attributable.  Habit  and 
ancient  predilections  have  made  us 
familiar  and  perhaps  partial  to  many 
things  in  our  statute  books  to  which, 
were  they  now  brought  before  our  no- 
tice for  the  first  time  as  measures 
adapted  to  the  present  requirements  of 
society,  we  would  never  for  a  moment 


dream  of  giving  our  assent.  A  re- 
view of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  upon 
this  subject  will  show  that  the  privileges 
intended  to  have  been  provided  for  the 
tenant  are  to  a  great  extent  practically 
useless,  and  act  often  as  a  direct  incen- 
tive to  fraud  ;  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  intricate  legisdation  upon 
the  subject  the  rights  of  the  landlord 
exist  only  in  name,  without  any  effeC" 
tual  legal  remedy  to  enforce  them. 

Experience,  as  well  as  economic 
science,  teaches  us  that,  as  the  com- 
munity consists  of  a  congregation  of 
individuals,  so  the  prosperity  of  the 
commonwealth  depends  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  those  of  whom  it  is  com- 
posed ;  and  it  also  leads  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  mankind  are  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  interests.  Legal  interference 
is  only  necessary  for  enforcing  agree- 
ments, provided  they  be  not  prejudi- 
cial to  the  rest  of  the  community,  or 
made  contra  bonos  mores.  This  is  now 
universally  acknowledged,  and  forms 
the  foundation  of  all  legislative  enact- 
ments relating  to  commercial  dealings, 
save  and  except  where  land  is  concern- 
ed. This  arises  from  the  old  feudal 
feelings  already  alluded  to,  which  in- 
duce us  to  look  to  land  as  the  source  of 
honour  and  not  of  profit ;  and  to  the 
possession  of  land  as  a  privilege  and 
not  as  a  trade.  Whereas  agriculture 
is  in  all  respects  a  manufacture,  in 
which  the  raw  materiab  of  seed  and 
manure  are  worked  up  by  the  agency 
of  the  soil,  assisted  by  the  secret  powers 
of  nature. 

In  proportion  as  the  value  of  land 
to  the  community,  and  the  ^reat  part 
it  fills  in  the  history  of  a  nation's  pros- 
perity is  acknowledged,  it  becomes 
more  important  to  investigate  the  po- 
sition in  which  it  is  placed  by  what 
we  may  be  permitted  to  term  disabling 
statutes :  enactments  by  which  the  free 
and  useful  employment  of  this  great 
natural  agent  in  the  production  of 
wealth  is  unprofitably  hampered  and 
controlled.  Ifweexaminethe  causes  of 
the  backward  state  of  ao^ricultureinthis 
country,  and  the  poverty  and  misery 
of  the  people  (which  appear  always  to 
follow  as  a  natural  sequence),  we  shall 
almost  invariably  find  that  they  result 
from  legal  restrictions  on  a  landlord's 
power  of  making  commercial  con- 
tracts with  his  tenants.  This  has  also 
been  attributed,  doubtless  with  a  great 
deal  of  justice,  to  the  embarrassed  con- 
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dition  of  the  proprietors^  and  to  the  in- 
jurious effects  resulting  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  receivers  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  That  estates  so  circum- 
stanced rapidly  deteriorate  is  certainly 
true,  but  is  still  referrible»  in  a  great 
extent  at  least,  to  the  same  cause  ;  for 
the  greatest  evil  that  springs  from  the 
embarrassed  condition  of  the  landlord, 
is  the  total  incapacity  under  which 
his  difficulties  place  him,  of  entering 
into  valid  and  binding  commercial 
contracts  with  his  tenants.  Regard 
to  the  common  weal  would  require 
that  the  chief  contracting  party,  the 
landlord,  should  possess  perfect  free- 
dom, and  the  other  party  perfect  se- 
curity; but  as  the  laws  at  present 
exist,  restrictions,  unnecessary  and  in- 
jurious, are  imposed  u{)on  the  one,  and 
insecurity  only  guaranteed  to  the  other. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  ancient  com- 
mon law  **  that  he  that  ploughs  should 
plough  in  hope  ;"  and  this  saying  was 
not  only  founded  upon  natural  equity 
and  justice,  but  also  upon  the  strictest 
rules  of  economic  science.  Capital  and 
labour  will  only  be  expended  by  those 
who  have  a  certainty  of  reapmg  the 
fruit  of  their  industry ;  and  without 
such  assurance  the  land,  the  great  pa- 
rent of  wealth,  will  remain  waste,  or, 
what  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing, 
imperfectly  cultivated ;  which  is  always 
a  public  loss  to  the  community;  for  that 
which  might  have  been  created  and 
added  to  the  general  food  fund  of  the 
country,  by  the  expenditure  of  little 
else  than  labour  upon  it,  is  not  brought 
into  existence  ;  the  land  remaining  dor- 
mant and  idle,  like  some  great  steam- 
engine,  or  other  instrument  of  produc- 
tion, that  only  requires  to  be  set  in 
motion  to  stimulate  industry,  and  add 
its  quota  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth. 

1  he  mere  secure  possession  of  land 
is  seldom  sufficient  to  make  the  idle 
industrious,  or  the  s{)cndthrifl  provi- 
dent ;  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
collect  in  the  voluminous  pages  of  the 
Land  Commissioners'  Report  the  evi- 
dence  of  many  experienced  men,  ani- 
mated by  the  most  praisewortliy  anxiety 
to  benefit  the  condition  of  the  tenant- 
farmer  classes,  and  vet  of  opinion  that 
until  the  smaller  /krmers  sLall  have 
acquired  a  greater  degree  of  intel- 
Ugence  and  iu<lus(ry,  no  [.ractical 
good  would  result  from  the  granting 
of  leases.  Of  this  we  have  a  strong 
example  in  the  leases  for  lives  renew- 
abk  tor  ever,  under  which  more  than 


a  seventh  of  the  entire  soil  of  Ireland 
was  until  lately  held.  Many  of  these 
leases  were  made  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, some  of  them  b^  no  means  of 
ancient  date,  and  yet  it  is  notorious 
that  their  only  effect  was  to  turn  the 
yeoman  into  a  '*  squireen,"  and  to 
inflict  upon  Ireland  all  the  curses  of 
the  middleman  system. 

If  the  soil  were  incapable  of  improve- 
ment or  deterioration,  the  principles  by 
which  the  letting  and  hiring  of  land 
should  be  governed  would  be  suffi- 
ciently plain.  Contracts  relating  to 
it  should  be  placed  upon  the  same 
footing  as  contracts  relating  to  any 
other  raw  material  used  in  the  creation 
or  production  of  wealth.  The  two 
contracting  parties  should  be  placed 
upon  a  footing  of  perfect  freedom  and 
equality ;  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  into  any  compact  prompted  by 
their  mutual  interests;  and  the  law 
should  only  be  used  to  eive  efficacy 
and  enforcement  to  sucn  dealings. 
The  only  evil  that  could  result  to  the 
community,  in  an  economic  sense» 
would  arise  from  the  land  being  left  in 
an  unproductive  state  ;  but  against 
this  the  landlord  would  be  impelled  by 
the  strongest  motives  of  self-interest 
to  guard ;  as  in  that  case  it  would  also 
cease  to  produce  rent.  The  question, 
however,  becomes  more  complicated 
when  we  import  into  the  proposition 
the  new  elements — that  the  landlord 
and  tenant  are  not,  as  it  is  maintain- 
ed, upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality ; 
that  land  is  susceptible,  in  almost  m- 
finite  gradations,  of  having  its  pro- 
ductive powers  enhanced  or  impaired ; 
and  that  remainder-men  and  rever- 
sioners  have  often  rights  which  it  is 
necessary  to  protect. 

The  landlord  and  the  tenant,  it  has 
been  frequently  said,  are  not  upon 
equal  terms.  Education,  and  uiat 
loresight  and  intelligence  that  spring 
from  education,  certainly  give  the 
landlord  a  great  advantage  over  the 
illiterate  peasant;  for  knowledge  is 
power.  But  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  transaction  in  whicn  the  edu- 
cated have  to  deal  with  the  uneducated 
classes.  The  spread  of  useAil  know- 
ledge is  the  only  remedy,  and  witlial, 
a  great  national  benefit ;  for  the  same 
mental  superiority  that  gives,  in  a  con- 
tract, to  one  man  an  advantage  over 
another,  will  also  enable  him  to  pursue 
the  trade  of  a  mechanic  or  a  farmer 
with  more  ability  and  succen.    Fraud 
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and  violence  are  legitimate  objects  for 
legal  interference ;  but  none  but  a 
French  socialist  writer  would  maintain 
that  the  laws  should  relieve  against 
every  accidental  difference  in  bodily 
organisation  or  mental  vigour,  whether 
natural  or  acquired.  It  is,  however, 
maintained  by  others,  that  they  do  not 
meet  upon  equal  terms,  because  the  te- 
nant is  acting  under  the  compulsion  of 
imminent  starvation.  The  landlords  are 
represented  as  having  the  monopoly  of 
land,  and  as  exacting  from  the  starving 
tenant  a  far  more  than  legitimate  agricul- 
tural rent.  The  fact  is  indisputable, 
and  forms  the  key  to  Ireland's  anoma- 
lous condition,  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  soil  of  the  country  has  become 
centered  in  the  hands  of  a  class  uniting 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  tenant 
those  of  the  pauper.  The  political 
causes  to  which  this  is  partly  due 
have  been  frequently  discussed,  and 
we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  course  of 
this  paper  to  point  out  some  of  the 
legal  provisions  at  present  existing 
by  which  the  same  system  is  to  a  great 
extent  perpetuated.  This  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  famine  with  which 
this  country  was  lately  desolated,  and 
has  always  formed  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  improvement  of  the  people, 
and  the  progress  of  agricultural  skill, 
wealth,  and  happiness.  It  may  be 
very  true  that  in  some  cases,  owing  to 
bis  poverty,  or  under  the  constraint  of 
famine,  the  tenant  is  not  possessed  of 
sufficient  independence  to  meet  the 
landlord  upon  equal  terms ;  but  the 
answer  is  obvious  that  this  is  no  hard- 
ship ;  for  a  man  without  adequate 
capital  has  no  right  to  enter  into  the 
trade  of  a  farmer.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  for  a  pauper  who  had  be- 
come the  possessor  of  a  bale  of  cotton 
wool,  under  the  promise  of  paying  an 
exorbitant  sum,  to  cling  to  it  with  a 
desperate  tenacity,  and  to  complain 
that  the  laws  pressed  upon  him  with 
undue  severity,  inasmuch  as  they  failed 
to  supply  him  with  capital  and  ma- 
chinery for  its  manufacture.     As  long 


as  he  continued  to  hold  the  wool,  the 
seller  would  be  deprived  of  its  price, 
and  the  country  oi  its  produce ;  just 
as,  in  the  case  of  a  pauper  tenant,  the 
inheritor  loses  the  rent,  and  the  coun- 
try the  fruit  of  the  land.  An  insolvent 
proprietary^  was  found  to  press  so  se- 
verely against  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  as  to  call  for  an  act  almost 
imexampled  in  its  sweeping  severity, 
and  in  the  hardships  it  inflicted  upon 
the  upper  classes ;  and  the  same  evib, 
only  greater  in  extent,  flow  from  a 
pauper  occupancy. 

It  would  then  appear  that  the  great 
obstacles  to  free  contracts,  relating  to 
land,  spring  from  the  present  state  of 
the  laws.  These  disabilities  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider,  in  as  popular  a 
manner  as  the  subject  admits  of.  The 
investigation  will  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  inquiries  of  several  gentlemen 
fully  competent  for  the  undertaking. 
The  results  of  their  labours  have  been 
lately  published,  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  them  frequently  in 
the  course  of  this  paper.* 

And,  here  we  may  as  well  dispose  of 
a  little  book,  or  rather  pamphlet,  from 
which  we  had  anticipated  much  infor- 
mation  ;  but  which  we  have  been  oblig- 
ed to  put  aside  with  not  a  little  disap- 
pointment.f  It  purports  to  solve  the 
perplexing  land  question,  and  to  give 
practical  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  the  land-tenure  in  Ireland.  But, 
we  regret  to  say,  the  suggestions  in 
this  work  are  wholly  impracticable,  not 
to  say  ridiculous  ;  and  savour  more  of 
the  exuberance  of  an  Irishman's  fancy, 
when  his  genius  has  ^ot  the  better  of 
him,  than  of  the  practical  reality,  and 
stern  severity  of  truth,  we  would  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Counsel.  His  scheme  is  so  vi- 
sionary, and  so  incapable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  any  purpose  of  practical  utility, 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  attract  the  at- 
tention even  of  Tenant-leaguers.  Any 
detailed  outline  of  such  a  plan,  or 
serious  endeavour  to  expose  its  nume- 
rous fallacies,  would  consequently  an- 


*  "  On  the  Legislative  Measures  requisite  to  facilitate  the  Adoption  of  Commercial  Contracts 
respecting  the  Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland.  By  Robert  Longtield,  Esq.,  Barrister -at-Law  ; 
Author  of  '  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Ejectment ;'  and  '  A  Treati^  on  the  Law  of  Distress.' " 
Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith.  1851. 

"  ITie  Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  in  Ireland,  considered  with  Reference  to  the  Bela- 
tion  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  Tenant-right.  By  Wm.  Dwyer  Fergusson,  and  Andrew 
Vance,  Barristers-at-Law."  Dublin:  E.  J.  Milliken.  1851. 

t  '*  The  Irish  Land  Question,  with  Practical  Plans  for  an  Improved  Land  Tenure,  and  a  New 
Land  System.    By  Vincent  Scully,  Esq.,  Q.C."  Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith.  1861. 
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swer  no  useful  purpose.     Requiescat  in 
pace! 

The  only  persons  in  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent capable  of  granting  arbitrary 
leases  of  their  estates  for  such  rents, 
and  generally  subject  to  such  contracts 
as  they  may  deem  beneficial,  are  per- 
sons wholly  free  from  judgment  and 
mortgage  debts,  and  other  incum- 
brances, and  in  whom  the  absolute 
{>ossession  of  the  land  is  vested ;  or,  in 
aw-parlancc,  fee-simple  proprietors. 
All  other  classes  of  land- owners  are 
placed  imder  restrictions  more  or  less 
severe.  Municipal  Corporations  are 
prohibited  from  making  leases  for  more 
than  thirty-one  years,  unless  for  build- 
ing  purposes;  spiritual  Corporations, 
such  as  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters, 
are  restricted  to  twenty-one  years  ; 
tenants  for  life  and  others,  such  as 
lessees,  having  only  a  limited  interest, 
are  disabled  from  granting  a  lease  to 
endure  beyond  their  own  estate  in  the 
land,  however  limited  or  uncertain. 
The  concurrence  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery is  necessary  to  give  validity  to 
leases  made  by  the  committees  of  luna- 
tics or  idiots.  Infants  cannot  make 
leases  so  as  to  bind  themselves  when 
they  attain  their  majorities  ;  and  no 
tenant  can  obtain  a  lease  of  land,  over 
which  a  receiver  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery has  been  appointed,  certain  in  its 
duration  and  validity,  all  such  leases 
being  made  "  for  seven  years  "  or  some 
other  term  "  pending  the  litigation," 
and  terminating  with  it.  Some  of  these 
disabilities  may  be  got  over  by  procur- 
ing consents  from  parties  interested  ; 
but  the  difficulties  and  expenses  are  so 
great  as  practically  to  exclude  the  mere 
agricultural  tenant  from  their  benefits. 
The  greatest  injustice,  however,  that 
results  to  the  tenant,  and  that  which 
above  all  others  makes  his  tenure  pre- 
carious, is  the  power  not  only  the 
mortgagee,  but  every  person  who  has 
obtained  a  judgment  against  the  in- 
heritor, possesses,  of  evicting  all  subse- 
quent leases,  frequently  without  even 
a  demand  of  the  possession.  Thus,  it 
may  happen  upon  an  estate,  undoubt- 
edly held  in  fee- simple,  and  in  the  un- 
disturbed, exclusive,  and  unquestioned 
f)Ossession  of  the  owner,  that  every 
ease  may  be  called  in  question  at  some 
future  period,  and  evicted  by  any  one 
of  numerous  judgment  creditors,  of 
whom  the  tenant  never  heard. 

Reftrring  to  the  economic  principles 
upon  yrluch  the  granting  of  leases  proves 


favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
munity, it  will  follow  that  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  most  un- 
necessary "pains  and  penalties"  above 
alluded  to.  The  only  advantage  the 
tenant  derives  from  a  lease  is  security. 
Under  the  protection  of  this  lease  he  lays 
out  at  a  lon^  venture,  or,  as  the  phrase 
is,  he  "  sinks"  his  capital  in  the  land, 
postponing  present  enjoyment  to  ad- 
vantages Uiat  are  greater  and  more  re- 
mote; and  an  immediate  consumption 
and  destruction  of  his  property,  to  its 
preservation  in  a  permanent  form. 
Upon  English  estates  a  large  portion 
of  the  necessary  capital  is  advanced  by 
the  landlord ;  and  the  same  is  the  case 
in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  upon  all 
well-circumstanced  estates  in  this  coun- 
try. In  proportion  as  the  amount  of 
capital  advanced  by  the  landlord  is 
greater,  the  necessity  for  security  upon 
the  tenant's  part  becomes  less  impera- 
tive, for  he  advances  less  capital  and 
incurs  less  risk.  Now  this  is  the  case 
invariably  upon  the  estates  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  unembarrassed  proprie- 
tors. As  a  great  portion  of  the  capital 
for  permanent  improvements  is  ad- 
vanced by  them,  a  secure  lease  to  the 
tenant  becomes  of  less  moment.  But 
upon  an  embarrassed  estate,  one  of  two 
things  happens,  either  where  the  land- 
lord cannot  advance  the  necessary  capi- 
tal, the  tenant  will  not  risk  his,  and 
therefore  the  land  is  under-productive ; 
or  the  tenant  does  make  the  necessary 
advances,  requiring  for  that  purpose 
some  guarantee  that  he  that  sows  should 
also  reap  the  fruits  thereof.  On  an 
unincumbered  estate,  where  this  gua- 
rantee is  scarcely  required,  the  land- 
lord finds  it  easy  to  give  it ;  but  on  an 
embarrassed  estate,  where  the  tenant 
has  to  struggle  against  the  inability  of 
the  landlord  to  assist  him,  and  to  guard 
also  against  the  dangers  that  may  arise 
from  promises  and  principles  that 
reigned  in  happier  hours  being  post- 
poned or  forgotten  amidst  the  tempta- 
tions and  trials  of  adversity,  the  land- 
lord possesses  no  power  of  giving  se- 
curity to  the  tenant.  It  sometimes 
happens — such  was  the  case  upon  the 
Audlcy  estate,  one  of  the  most  insolvent 
in  Ireland — that  there  are  eighty  incum- 
brancersjwithout  the  unanimous  consent 
of  whom  no  valid  contract  could  be 
entered  into  with  a  tenant,  however 
bonajide,  and  however  advantageous  to 
all. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  if  a 
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person  please^  by  embarrassing  his 
estate,  to  disqualify  himself  from  grant- 
ing leases,  he  has  none  but  himself 
to  blame.  The  fallacy  of  this  argu- 
ment is  too  plain  to  require  refuta- 
tion. The  whole  community  is  inte- 
rested in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the 
possessor  holds  it  only  quam  diu  se  bene 
gesserit,  as  a  trustee  for  the  community, 
80  long  as  he  uses  it  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  public  welfare.  If  all 
the  proprietors  of  the  coal  fields  of  Eng- 
land, animated  by  some  extraordinary 
hallucination,  were  suddenly  to  suspend 
their  works,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that 
it  would  be  a  legitimate  matter  for  legal 
interposition.  For  the  same  reason  the 
settlements  of  former  days  should  not 
be  permitted  to  interfere  injuriously 
with  the  present  generation ;  nor  the 
dead  be  permitted  to  make  laws  preju- 
dicial to  the  interests  of  the  living. 

If  again  it  should  be  urged,  on  be- 
half of  the  creditor,  that  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  him  to  deprive  him  of  such 
a  power,  it  might  be  answered  that  in- 
dividual must  yield  to  public  interests. 
And  moreover,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
legislature,  because  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  that  prodigality,  extravagance, 
and  indebtedness  should  be  discouraged, 
and  that  promptitude  in  all  dealings 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  fostered. 
If  it  become  necessary  at  any  time  to 
raise  money  upon  an  estate  for  any 
temporary  purpose,  a  mortgage  is  the 
proper  method  of  doing  so ;  but  a 
judgment,  which  is,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, a  sum  of  money  recovered  in  an 
action  at  law,  was  never  intended  for- 
merly to  do  more  than  serve  a  tempo- 
rary purpose  in  enabling  the  creditor 
to  raise  the  amount  of  his  debt  imme- 
diately. A  man  should  not  be  per- 
mitted by  mortgage,  settlement,  or 
otherwise,  so  to  bind  himself  or  others, 
or  rather  so  to  shackle  his  land  as  to 
prevent  fair  leases,  at  a  rack-rent,  with- 
out fine,  in  prasenti,  and  for  bona  fide 
agricultural  purposes,  from  being  grant- 
ed by  the  person  in  the  actual  possession 
of  the  lands.  Nor  would  this  be  a  real 
injustice  to  the  mortgagee  or  judgment 
creditor. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves 
principally  to  the  advantages  the  com- 
munity derives  from  secure  leases 
granted  to  the  tenant ;  but  how  much 
greater  are  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
the  latter  ?  He  now  feels  an  interest 
in  the  soil,  and  also  in  his  country,  to 
which  he  had  been  hitherto,  perchance, 


a  stranger ;  he  works  with  the  reno- 
vated vigour  of  one  whom  new  hope 
and  energy  have  visited  ;  he  accumu- 
lates capital  by  industry  and  sinks  its 
fruit  into  the  soil,  and  thus  gives  a  se- 
curity, as  it  were,  to  society  for  his 
future  good  conduct.  Should  some 
temporary  calamity  come  upon  him  he 
is  in  a  position  to  borrow,  on  the  credit 
of  his  real  interest,  at  a  moderate  rate, 
instead  of  borrowing  small  sums  at 
necessarily  ruinous  usury  upon  his  pre- 
carious tenure.  Thus  he  gets  rid  of  a 
slavish  fear,  and  imbibes  those  princi- 
ples of  manly  independence  from  which 
spring  so  many  elevated  qualities  and 
social  virtues.  Independently  of  the 
economic  disadvantages  that  result 
from  a  questionable  tenure,  the  cruelty 
--for  no  other  word  would  adequately 
express  the  feeling — to  the  tenant 
should  not  pass  unnoticed.  Put  into 
possession,  with  all  legal  forms,  by 
the  person  permitted  by  the  laws  to 
continue  as  the  ostensible  owner  of 
the  soil,  the  tenant  is  liable,  not- 
withstanding a  lease,  with  heavy  stamp 
duty  and  lawyers*  fees,  and  with  all 
due  formalities  literally  observed,  to 
be  evicted  without  regard  to  the 
time  during  which  he  shall  have  con- 
tinued in  possession,  or  the  amount  of 
money  expended  in  permanent  im- 
provement. Nor  is  it  alone  in  refe- 
rence to  the  lease  that  this  want  of 
confidence  in  the  laws  is  censurable ; 
for  the  people,  having  experienced  its 
insecurity  m  matters  m  which  they  are 
most  interested  and  competent  to 
ludge,  will  naturally  view  all  other 
legal  provisions  with  unmitigated  dis- 
trust. 

In  pointing  out  some  of  the  great 
advantages  that  flow  from  leases  ju- 
diciously granted,  it  must  not  be 
imagined  that  anything  so  absurd  is 
advocated  as  a  compulsory  rule  impos- 
ing upon  all  the  obligation  of  letting 
their  lands  according  to  some  uniform 
system.  In  leasing  a  farm  to  a  tenant, 
a  kind  and  liberal  landlord  will  be 
governed  by  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
which  must,  of  course,  vary  in  every 
case.  He  will  take  into  account  not 
less  the  circumstances  of  the  soil  than 
the  vast  inequalities  of  skill,  capital, 
education,  and,  above  all,  character, 
upon  the  part  of  those  applying  for  his 
farm ;  ana  the  covenants  which  he  will 
dispense  with  in  the  case  of  some  he 
will  enforce  most  stringently  against 
others.     The  uniformity  of  the  leases 
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granted  of  estates^  **  under  the  courte," 
8  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  their 
vrretched  condition;  and  such  must 
always  be  the  case  as  long  as  human 
beings  are  animated  by  a  diversity  of 
feelings,  and  impelled  by  diflerent 
motives. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  granting  of 
leases,  it  w  juld  be  very  advisable  to 
sweep  away  all  the  distinctions  that  at 
present  exist  in  leasing  powers,  adopt- 
ing   simplicity   and  uniformity,    and 
giving  to  all  the  parties,  for  the  time 
being,  in  the  de  facto  possession  of  the 
land, — whether  owner,   mortgagee  in 
possession,  guardian  of  a  minor,  com- 
mittee of  a  lunatic,  receiver  of  the 
court,  &c. — a  uniform  power  of  leasing, 
subject,  however,  to  such  proper  res- 
trictions as  might  be  deemed  necessary. 
If  existing  distinctions  were  perpetu- 
ated, and  a  leasing  power  for  different 
terms  conferred  upon  different  indi- 
viduals,   depending    not    upon    their 
being  in  possession  of  the  land,   but 
upon  the  exact  species  of  title  with 
which  they  were  clothed,  much  doubt 
would  still  envelope  the  matter ;  and  it 
would  become  a  question  of  difficulty 
and  importance — afllecting  the  validity 
of  the  lease — to   determme   to  what 
particular  class  the   lessor  belonged. 
\Vith  a  view  to  meet  these  objections 
it  has   been   proposed  that  all  leas- 
ing powers  should   bo  threefold  :  for 
thirty-one  years  for  agi-icultural  and 
farming  purposes ;  sixty  years  for  the 
reclamation   of  waste   lands  and   the 
working  of  mines  ;   and  ninety   years 
for  building  purposes   in   towns  and 
villages,  and  these  terms  appear,  per- 
haps, the  fairest  that  could  be  fixed 
upon.  A  recent  Act  of  Parliament  has 
already  made  provisions  calculated  to 
remove  some  of  the  obstacles  to  the 
granting  of  leases,  by  a  reduction  of 
the  high  stamp  duty,  which  often  made 
the  tenant  unwilling  to  incur  so  heavy 
and  unnecessary  a  charge.    The  stamp 
duty  upon  leases  and  agreements  for 
leases,  has  also  proved  a  fertile  source 
of  fraud,  quibbles,  and  litigation ;  and 
its  effect  has  been  to  prevent  agree- 
ments, fairly  entered  into,  from  being 
reduced  in  writing  to  a  binding  and 
conclusive  form.     The  repeal  of  stamp 
duty  upon  all  leases  relating  to  small 
farms,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
agricultural  classes;  and  the   loss   of 
revenue  would  be  but  trifling  compared 
to  the  benefits  conferred. 
The  question  of  what  is  a  fair  com* 


pensating  term  in  a  lease  upon  which  a 
tenant  might  be  expected  to  expend 
his  money,  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. In  conferring  upon  all  de  facto 
possessors  of  land  a  uniform  leasing 
power,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give 
them  a  certain  discretionary  latitude, 
permitting  them  to  lease  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  say  thirtjr-one  years.  It 
would  scarcely  be  possible  to  fix  upon 
any  one  invariable  cycle  of  duration, 
the  inviolable  adherence  to  which 
would  not  prove,  in  many  cases,  most 
prejudicial ;  for  such  matters  depend 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  particular 
state  of  the  land,  its  climate  and  situ- 
ation, not  less  than  the  skill  and  capi- 
tal, and  even  the  age  and  energy  of  the 
tenant.  They  are  also  governed  by 
the  amount  of  money  advanced  or 
allowance  made  by  the  landlord,  and 
upon  the  nature  of  the  improvements 
required,'upon  which  men  of  experience 
and  intelligence  differ  so  widely  that  a 
certain  discretion  upon  the  subject 
should  be  vested  in  the  parties. 

A  long  term  has  been  much  insisted 
upon  on  behalf  of  the  tenant.  It  has 
been  maintained  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  hiy  out  the  lar^e  sums  re- 
quired in  drainage,  &c.,  wiUiout  having 
a  certain  interest  for  sixty  years,  and 
some  have  even  maintained  without  a 
perpetual  interest.  It  is  difHcult,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  how  it  would  prove 
generally  beneficial  to  have  sunk  in 
the  improvement  of  the  soil  capital 
which  it  would  take  more  than  thirty- 
one  years  to  repay  with  all  interest  and 
risk.  In  a  country  like  this  where 
there  is  such  a  constant  complaint  of 
the  want  of  capital,  and  so  much  land 
upon  which  money  judiciously  expend- 
ed would  be  repaid  in  ten  or  nfleen 
years,  and  even  in  five,  or  seven  years. 
It  would  be  most  injudicious  to  encou- 
rage such  a  comparative  loss ;  for  capi- 
tal  would  then  be  invested  in  works 
that  would  fail  to  reproduce  it  with 
ordinary  profit  for  perhaps  fifty  or 
sixty  years,  instead  of  being  expended 
upon  improvements  that  would  turn  it 
over  from  five  to  ten  times  in  the  same 
period ;  and  the  wealth  of  a  commu- 
nity depends  not  less  upon  the  actual 
amount  of  capital  it  possesses  than 
upon  the  rapidity  and  number  of  times 
that  capital  is  turned. 

Another  objection  has  often  been 
urged  to  long  leases.  They  place  the 
tenant  so  completely  out  of  control  that 
they  enable  himtofollowhisowncourwy 
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be  it  for  better  or  worse^free  fi^)m  super- 
Tision  or  restraint.  In  a  very  high  state 
of  civilization,  where  the  middle  classes 
possess  an  amount  of  education,  skill, 
and  foresight,  unfortunately  of  rare 
existence  in  Ireland,  the  people  re- 
quire but  little  guidance.  Here  the 
tenant  classes  are  often  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  even  the  commonest  rudiments 
of  village  instruction.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances leases  of  such  long  duration 
only  tend  to  perpetuate  an  unimprov- 
ing  system  of  agriculture,  and  a  class 
wedded,  with  the  blind  prejudice  of 
Ignorance,  to  obsolete  and  injurious 
customs.  In  these  opinions  Messrs. 
Fergusson  and  Vance  appear  fully  to 
concur : — 

*'  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  a 
lengthened  lease  (except  for  building 
purposes)  not  merely  withdraws  the 
tenant  from  the  beneficial  influence 
and  controul  of  his  landlord,  but 
creates  an  apathy  and  indolence  under 
which  the  b4>t  land  deteriorates,  sub- 
division takes  place,  and  pauperism 
spreads,  until  the  lease  expires,  and 
the  land  is  given  up  exhausted,  and 
incumbered  with  a  wretched  popula- 
tion. Such  has  been  too  frequently 
the  experience  in  Ireland  in  respect  of 
the  old  long  leases  at  low  rents  of  the 
last  century,  exhibiting  the  most  sub- 
division, and  the  least  improvement; 
and  if  anything  were  necessary  to  de- 
monstrate that  length  of  tenure  alone, 
or  what  is  called  fixity  of  tenure,  will 
not  do  everything,  authenticated  in- 
stances may  be  brought  forward  of 
farms  let  for  ever,  or  for  ninety-one 
years,  at  low  or  merely  nominal  rents 
(such  as  three  pence  per  acre),  pre- 
senting a  painful  contrast,  in  respect 
of  the  improvement  of  the  land  and 
the  comforts  of  the  occupying  tenants, 
with  others  immediately  adjoining, 
which  had  been  let  for  terms  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  at  fair  and  reasonable 
rents.  We  therefore  think  that  we 
are  justified  in  propounding  as  the  re- 
sult of  experience,  that  lengthened 
terms  in  leases  are  apt  to  prove  inju- 
rious to  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
to  the  community,  so  far  as  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  is  concerned."* 

Some  writers  have  advocated   the 


granting  of  leases  for  terms  of  years 
certain,  as  being  most  beneficial  both 
for  landlord  and  tenant,  and  others 
have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
leases  for  lives.  A  lease  for  a  certain 
term  of  years  gives  notice  of  its  ap- 
proaching determination,  and  enables 
the  tenant  to  enter  into  timely  nego- 
tiations with  his  landlord  for  a  renewal. 
Should  the  landlord  refuse  to  hearken 
to  reason,  and  endeavour  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  money  expended  in  putting 
the  land  into  **good  heart,"  &c.,  it 
gives  the  tenant  the  opportunity  of  re- 
covering the  whole,  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  capital,  by  adopting  a  less 
liberal  system  of  husbandry  for  the 
residue  of  the  term.  Thus  both 
landlord  and  tenant  possess  a  recipro- 
cal power  of  conferring  a  benefit  or 
causing  a  loss  to  the  other ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  com^e  suggested  by  their 
mutual  advantage,  not  less  than  by 
the  interest  of  the  community,  will  be 
adopted.  The  most  serious  objection 
to  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years  is  that 
the  farm  is  apt  to  be  divided  into  par- 
cels under  the  statute  of  distributions, 
if  the  tenant  should  die  intestate.  This 
could  be  easily  remedied,  if  it  became 
at  any  time  a  serious  evil ;  but  it  is 
apprehended  that  much  inconvenience 
could  not  arise  on  that  score,  as  intes- 
tacy invariably  results  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  principal  party.  A  lease 
for  the  life  of  the  tenant  possesses  still 
more  certainty,  as  far  as  the  individual 
is  concerned,  than  a  short  term  of 
years,  and  perhaps  the  most  advanta- 
geous term  would  be  for  the  life  of  the 
tenant  and  thirty-one  years,  concurrent. 
Assuming  a  landlord  to  be  in  the 
actual  possession  of  his  land,  and  ready 
and  willing  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  a  tenant,  we  have  considered  some 
of  the  legal  obstacles  that  impede 
him,  and  some  of  the  economic  evils 
that  result  not  less  to  the  contract- 
ing parties,  than  to  the  commu- 
nity, from  unnecessary  impediments 
to  an  arrangement  prompted  by  a 
voluntary  determination  (on  each  side. 
As  a  remedy  we  have  proposed  that 
all  persons,  de  facto  owners  of  land. 


*  Much  additional  information  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Land  Commission  in  lS4d.  See  M.  Staunton  (274),  Q.  44 ;  Lieut-CoL  Blacker  (88), 
Q.  46  ;  J.  Hancock  (92),  Q.  37  ;  C.  K.  O'Hara  (336),  Q.  8 ;  F.  Barber  (360),  Q.  68  ;  M. 
Collis  (39),  Q.  69  ;  J.  Wiggins  (293),  Q.  86,  &c 
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should  have  the  power  conferred  upon 
them  of  granting  leases  not  exceeding 
a  stated  period.  Under  the  supposition 
of  such  a  power,  the  important  question 
would  arise  as  to  what  particular  obli- 
gations should  flow  by  presumption  of 
mw  from  the  relationship  of  landlord 
and  tenant. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  discover  a 
single  covenant  that  could  be  generally 
insortod  in  a  lease,  so  as  to  benefit 
cither  party  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
The  narrow-minded  or  the  ignorant 
speak  as  if  the  proprietors  and  occu- 
piers were  placed  in  antagonism  ;  but 
observation  and  experience  prove  that 
oppressive  feudal  rights  lead  to  the 
degradation  and  the  paupcirism  of  the 
tenant,  and  indirectly  of  the  landlord; 
and  that  the  most  grievous  tyranny 
seldom  proves  so  inimical  to  the  real 
interests  of  the  farmer  as  the  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement,  too  often 
held  out  by  legal  technicalities,  to  dis- 
honesty or  fraud.  A  protection  from 
the  penalties  of  neglected  engagements 
will  naturally  lead  to  distrust.  A  diffi- 
culty in  enforcing  the  payment  of  rents 
or  the  recovery  of  possession  will  call 
for  higher  rents,  as  an  insurance  to 
cover  the  additional  risks.  It  is  to 
the  great  uncertainty  and  expenses  to 
which  the  landlord  is  put  in  ejectments 
against  overholding  or  defaulting  te- 
nants that  Mr.  Longfield  attributes, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  present  anxiety 
to  consolidate  farms,  and  to  take  the 
estate  from  the  possession  of  the  hold- 
er into  the  hands  of  the  proprietor. 
"  Every  tenant  adds  to  the  chance  of 
expensive  litigation  and  consequent 
loss ;  and  men  can  scarcely  avoid  being 
'exterminators*  when  they  are  merely 
desirous  of  getting  freed  from  persons 
too  highly  favoured  by  law  in  evading 
their  engagements  and  promoting  un- 
just litigation." 

As  the  leasing  power  at  present  given 
to  persons  with  limited  estates  would 
be  greatly  extended  under  the  plan  we 
have  proposed,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  guard,  by  suitable  statutory  provi- 
sions, the  rights  of  those  in  remainder 
and  reversion.  We  would  propose 
that  the  following  conditions  should  be 
strictly  observed  in  order  to  ensure  the 
validity  of  a  parliamentary  lease  :* — 

1 .  The  transfer  of  possession  should 
be  immediate.    The  leasing  power,  be- 


ing given  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture  and  good  farming,  would 
require  this.  A  lease  is  often  made 
in  futuro  as  a  speculation  or  investment 
for  money  ;  but  every  bond  fide  agri- 
cultural lease  is  necessarily  made  in 
yreseniu 

2.  The  term  should  not  exceed,  say, 
thirty-one  years,  except  in  the  case  of 
building  leases,  waste  lands,  and  mines, 
as  already  mentioned. 

3.  The  lease  should  be  at  the  fair 
letting  value  of  the  farm  at  the  time, 
due  regard  being  bp.d  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  leatfjC)  &<  to  the  allow- 
ances for  permanent  iuiprovements,  &c. 
This  value  is  always  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  as  it  would  ever 
receive  a  very  liberal  construction  from 
a  country  jury,  would  not  require  a 
landlord  to  let  his  lands  at  a  *' rack- 
rent"  properly  so  called. 

4.  No  fine  should  be  taken,  either 
directly,  or  indirectly,  in  the  ^ape  of 
benefits  to  the  lessor. 

5.  A  money  rent,  or  a  corn  rent 
(a  rent  varying  with  the  average  price 
of  corn),  should  alone  be  reserved,  ex- 
cluding all  servile  reservations,  such  as 
labour,  &c.,  so  common  in  old  Irish 
leases. 

6.  The  lease  should  be  registered, 
and  its  execution  proved  beiore  the 
clerk  of  •the  peace,  and  a  proper  me- 
morial of  its  contents  lodged  with  him 
within  three  months  of  its  execution. 
An  endorsement  upon  the  back  of  the 
memorial  should  testify,  like  the  "  li- 
very of  seisin"  formerly  in  England, 
the  actual  transfer  of  possession  to  the 
tenant.  The  assignment,  where  such 
were  permitted  by  the  lease,  miffht  also 
from  time  to  time  be  endorsed  upon 
the  memorial,  the  assignee  proving  at 
the  same  time  the  execution  of  an  as- 
signment to  him;  and  the  endorsement 
upon  the  original  lease  or  counterpart, 
to  the  effect  that  A.  had  assigned  his 
interest  to  B.,  should  in  all  cases  be  a 
legal  transfer  of  the  possession,  and  all 
interest  under  the  lease,  subject  to  all 
the  stipulations  and  covenants  it  con- 
tained. So  likewise  a  lease  to  A.  for 
thirty-one  years  should  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  his  executors,  devisees,  as- 
signees, &c.,  as  though  expressly 
named. 

In  addition  to  the  conditions  and 
covenants  contained   in  the  lease,  it 


*  Most  of  these  conditions  are  considered  at  length  by  BIr.  Longfield. 
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would  be  very  advisable  that  such  as 
afaould  be  deemed  for  the  advantage  of 
both  parties  should  spring  by  implica- 
tion of  law  from  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenanty  in  the  event  of  no  stipula- 
tion to  the  contrary  being  entered  mto. 
Such  is  the  case  in  an  intestacy  where 
the  law  takes  upon  itself  to  distribute 
the  property  of  the  intestate  in  a  par- 
ticnlar  manner ;  and  as  individuals 
always  possess  the  power  of  nullifying 
the  operations  of  such  Statutes^  no  in- 
justice can  arise,  ^Perhaps  it  would 
be  advisable,  iq  the  absence  of  pro- 
visoes upon  the  .subject,  to  presume 
that  the  parties  had  agreed — 

1st.  That  the  tenant  should  pay  rent 
regularly,  &c.,  according  to  the  usual 
covenant ;  extending  to  his  heirs  or 
executors,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  tenure. 

2ndly.  That  the  tenant  should  keep 
the  buildings,  fences,  &c.,  in  repair. 

3rdly.  That  he  should  cultivate  the 
farm  in  a  husbandlike  manner. 

4thly.  That  he  should  not  underlet. 

5tlily.  That  he  should  not  assign; 
and  that  the  farm  should  not  vest  at 
his  bankruptcy  in  his  assignee,  &c. 

6thly.  That  the  farm  should  go  as 
an  entirety  to  his  devisee. 

7thly.  That  royalties,  mines,  &c., 
should  be  reserved  to  the  landlord. 

The  serious  evils  that  spHng  from 
the  unrestricted  assignability  of  leases 
are  a  constant  source  of  complaint.  As 
the  rent  by  the  common  law  is  not  due 
till  the  last  moment  of  the  gale  day, 
and  as  the  assignee  of  a  lease  is  held  to 
be  liable  to  the  payment  of  rent  only 
so  long  as  he  continues  in  possession,  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  assignee, 
who  has  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  the  soil  during  the  preced- 
ing six  months,  assigns  over  his  mterest 
upon  the  28th  of  September,  and  there- 
by evades  the  payment  of  the  gale  of 
rent  due  upon  the  29th.  If  the  agree- 
ment were  not  under  seal,  as  it  is 
well  remarked  by  Messrs.  Fergusson 
and  Vance,  the  landlord  would  have 
the  power  to  recover  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  rent  from  the  assignee ;  but 
where  the  lease  is  under  seal,  the  strange 
anomaly   arises,  that  the   landlord   is 

{)laced  m  a  worse  position  than  if  the 
etting  wer«  by  parol.  The  laws  thus 
give  a  direct  discouragement  to  leases, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  give  an  op- 
portunity for  the  commission  of  fraud. 
*'  This  state  of  the  law  is  not  only  open 


to  abuse,  but  is,  in  point  of  &ct,  con- 
stantly  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  effect- 
ing gross  extortion  and  injustice  ;  and 
an  assignee  having  it  in  lus  power,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  half-year,  to  shift 
his  responsibility  upon  a  pauper,  is 
oftentimes  enabled  to  reduce  his  land- 
lord to  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
the  most  unreasonable  terms.**  If  the 
method  of  rogUtpring.  the  lease,  and 
lodging  a  memorial  of  its  contents 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county,  as  suggested,  should  be 
adopted,  it  would  be  very  easy  and 
perhaps  beneficial  that  every  assign- 
ment or  accepted  bequest  of  the  lease 
should  be  endorsed  (where  such  assign- 
ment were  permitted  by  the  original 
lease)  upon  the  back  of  the  memorial, 
just  as  a  promissory  note  or  bill  of  ex- 
change is  endorsed  over  to  a  third 
party ;  and  it  would  be  advibable  to 
give  the  landlord  the  power  (unless 
waived  by  his  counter-signature)  of 
suing  all  or  any  one  of  the  names  en- 
dorsed upon  the  back  of  the  memorial 
for  arrears  of  rent  or  breach  of  cove- 
nant, as  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
may  sue  any  party  whose  name  appears 
upon  the  back  of  the  bill.  The  prin- 
cipal duty  and  most  responsible  obliga- 
tion upon  the  landlord  is  to  select  an 
honest  man,  solvent,  and  cunning  in 
all  the  appliances  of  tenantry.  It  is 
on  the  faith  of  such  recommendation 
that  he  grants  him  a  long  lease,  and 
nothing  tends  more  to  discourage 
them,  than  the  strong  probability  that 
such  interest  may  become  vested  iii 
parties  not  bound  by  the  original  coye- 
nants  and  agreements. 

"  A  proprietor  deals  with  a  tenant  of  pro- 
bity and  solvency,  on  the  faith  of  which  he 
grants  a  long  lease,  and  so  long  as  the  tenant 
or  his  estate  is  forthcoming  and  tangible, 
the  rent  may  be  secure  and  the  covenants 
observed ;  but  when  in  process  of  time  the 
tenant  dies,  and  his  property  becomes  scat- 
tered among  his  descendants,  or  is  made  the 
subject  of  settlement,  and  can  no  longer  be 
followed,  the  landlord  or  his  representative 
lias  to  deal  with  a  succession  of  transitory 
assignees,  who  come  and  go  as  they  please, 
are  strangers  to  the  proprietor,  aad  so  far 
from  being  restrained  by  any  legal  responsi- 
bilities from  consigning  his  property  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  a  pauper,  are  induced,  by 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  oppressive  power,  in  order  to 
extort  imjust  advantages,  and  to  relieve 
themselves  of  engagements  they  have  deli- 
berately incurred.''* 


*  Fergusson  and  Yance. 
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A  good  landlord  "will  often  make 
great  sacrifices  in  order  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  a  skilful  and  industrious 
tenant^  as  an  example  to  others  upon 
his  estate ;  and  it  is  mipossible  to  over- 
estimate die  inconvenience  of  having 
an  undesirable  tenant^  often  his  oppo- 
site in  every  respect^  substituted  in  nis 
stead.  A  thorough  review  of  the  law 
relating  to  the  assi2nin<*nt  of  leoAes, 
ana  the  duties  and  liabilities  of  the 
awignec,  is  urgently  demanded  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  consi- 
deration  of  a  malady  peculiarly  Irish— 
underletting.  It  is  to  this  that  most 
of  the  anomalous  phases  in  Irish  social 
life  are  attributable.  Its  immediate 
effect  has  been  to  crowd  the  land  with 
a  helpless  population;  to  induce  the 
people  to  clmg  to  the  soil  as  their  only 
nope;  to  breed  agrarian  outrages; 
and,  in  short,  to  lead  to  the  degrada- 
tion,  ignorance,  and  misery  of  their 
native  Land.  Few  things  would  give  a 
greater  encouragement  to  long  demises, 
than  a  confidence  that  the  tenant, 
emancipated  from  all  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious interference,  was  still  re** 
strained,  by  salutary  provisions,  from 
crowding  his  farm  with  ignorant  idle- 
ness, fi  would  be  difficult  for  any 
one  to  throw  even  a  superficial  glance 
over  our  downfallen  country,  without 
confessing  that  subletting  is  a  national 
calamity,  and  that  the  measures  at 
present  in  force  for  its  discountenance 
are  wholly  inadequate  and  abortive. 
All  the  objections  already  made  to 
the  assignment,  without  the  landlord's 
consent,  press  with  still  greater  force 
against  underletting.  A  landlord,  anx- 
ious to  foster  a  respectable  yeomanry 
upon  his  estate,  lets,  say  one  hundred 
acres  to  a  solvent  person,  at  a  rent 
of  £1  an  acre.  Would  it  not  be  a 
manifest  breach  of  contract  for  the  te- 
nant,  who  had  obtained  possession  of 
this  agricultural  lease,  in  order  to  en- 
able mm  to  exercise  the  crafl  of  a 
farmery  to  apply  it  to  any  other  pur- 
poses whatsoever.  Yet  instances  are  by 
no  means  rare,  of  such  a  tenant  imme- 
diately ^mderletting  his  farm  to,  per- 
haps,  a  hundred  pauper  families,  at  a 
rent  of  thirty  shillings,  or  even  £2  an 
acre.  Perhaps,  when  we  consider  the 
serious  injustice  that  results  not  less  to 
the  landlord  and  the  neighbourhood 
than  to  the  subtenant,  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  every  vio- 
lation of  the  very  foundation  of  the 


contract  of  landlord  and  tenant— that 
the  latter  should  have  and  hold  the 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  its  cultivation 

should  be  deemed  and  taken  as  a 

voluntary  termination  of  the  contract 
if  done  without  leave  in  writing  from 
the  landlord.  Upon  this  subject  much 
information  will  be  found  in  Messrs. 
Fergusson  and  Vance's  work.  We  re- 
gret we  have  not  space  for  an  extract ; 
but  we  fullv  agree  with  them,  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  act  Qf  subletting  (which 
can  only  be  kno^  to  the  actual 
parties),  so  as  to  saui^  legal  techni* 
calities,  has  been  productive  of  muoh 
mischief:  for  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  covenants  against  subletting 
of  little  avaiL  It  should  be  sufficient, 
in  order  to  raise  a  prima  fade  case,  to 

Srove  that  strangers  had  been  intro^ 
uced  as  residents  upon  the  farm,  unti} 
the  tenant  showed  in  what  capacity 
they  were  employed  or  engaged. 

Next  in  importance  may  be  enume* 
rated  the  various  covenants  against 
waste,  so  frequently  inserted  in  leases. 
Waste  most  commonly  consists  either 
in  the  felling  of  timber,  pulling  down 
of  houses,  opening  coal  mines,  quar- 
ries, or  sandpits,  ploughing  up  ancient 
meadows  or  pasture  for  tiUage^  or 
burning  land.  It  is  important  to  con- 
sider how  far,  in  the  absence  of  agree- 
ment, waste  should  be  restricted  and 
punished.  It  is  evident  that  all  actual 
destruction  of  property,  and  perma- 
nent deterioration  of  the  soil,  inflict 
an  injury  upon  the  community,  no  less 
than  upon  the  landlord,  and  that  it 
could  never  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  parties  that  the  land  should  have 
been  subjected  to  such  treatment.  The 
habit  of  burning  land^  which  maybe 
instanced  as  an  example,  has  been  se- 
riously injurious  to  this  country.  It 
has  fostered  and  sustained  a  wretched 
svstem  of  husbandry,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  permanentlv  leducing  some 
of  the  most  fertile  fields  in  the  island 
to  an  utterly  exhausted  and  impover- 
ished state.  Such,  as  vrell  as  malicioos 
waste,  would  be  a  fair;  object  of  legis- 
lative control.  All  other  species  of 
waste  might  be  left  to  the  care  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  doctrines  of 
our  law  on  tnis  subject  are  both  mis- 
chievous and  absurd ;  one  of  Uie  prin- 
ciples is,  that  the  tenant  cannot  change 
the  nature  of  the  thing  demised^  aL 
thouffh  such  change  may  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  lessor,  and  it  oonttins 
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many  other  maxims  just  as  ridiculous ; 
but  Bttle  injury  has  been  done  by  such 
niles>  however  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
our  times,  in  consequence  of  the  serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  any 
coyenants  at  all,  whether  for  public 
weal  or  woe,  or  founded  in  policy  or 
not! 

The  law  relating  to  agricultural  fix- 
tures formerly  gave  rise  to  much  in- 
justice and  well-founded  complaint.  It 
was  a  maxim  that  whatever  was  once 
attached  to  the  i^^^r&s  incapable  of 
being  again  sey&^Q^  from  it  by  the 
tenant,  but  beciAae  the  property  of  the 
person  entitled  to  the  land,  upon  the 
principle  that  "  Quidquid  ptantatur 
solo,  solo  cedit,"  This  rule  was  found 
80  inconvenient  to  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  manufacture,  that  it  was  soon  re- 
laxed as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 
The  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Pusey,  having  recommended  that 
the  tenant's  privilege  of  removal  of 
trade  fixtures  should  be  extended  to 
those  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  sug- 
gestion was  adopted  in  the  14th  and 
15th  Vict.  cap.  25,  sec.  53  ;  and  this 
source  of  complaint  exists,  therefore, 
no  longer.* 

Countjr  cess,  though  very  trifling  in 
amount,  is  a  tax  much  complainea  of 
by  the  tenantry.  It  is  paid  exclusively 
by  the  occupier,  even  though  he  have 
a  notice  to  quit  in  his  pocket.  He  has 
no  sufficient  control  in  its  expenditure ; 
he  is  almost  unrepresented  in  its  as- 
sessment. It  fluctuates  as  the  Grand 
Jury  by  whom  it  is  chiefly  imposed. 
It  IS  principally  expended  for  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments, though  paid  by  the  tenant,  who 
has  only  a  temporary  interest.  It  is 
levied  at  the  most  inconvenient  time 
to  the  occupier,  and,  though  small  in 
amount,  is  narassing  and  oppressive  to 
the  poorer  classes.  Considering  these 
hardships  and  the  small  amount  of  the 
tax,  it  IS  certain  that  man^  advantages 
would  result  from  imposing  the  pay- 
ment in  the  first  instance  upon  the 


landlord.  It  is  he  who  sielects  the  oc- 
cupier, and  if  he  select  one  possessed 
of  neither  honesty  nor  solvency,  it  is 
iust  that  he  should  pay  the  penalty  of 
his  misconduct  or  foUy. 

The  greatest  impediments  to  leases 
founded  upon  reaprocal  advantages, 
arise  from  the  difficulties  in  enforcmg 
mutual  obligations  and  duties.  As 
long  sa  tiic  -boMMi^  pnoBflflsea^the  power 
of  disregardmg  the  observance"  of  the 
most  solemn  covenants  contained  in 
his  lease,  the  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles will  exist  to  their  being  granted. 
A  lease  should  be  a  mutual  obligation 
equally  binding  upon  both  parties ;  but 
an  instrument  containing  stipulations 
and  engagements  that  only  bind  one 
side  in  reality,  and  are  incapable  of  be- 
ing enforced  against  the  other,  will  na- 
turally be  avoided  by  the  party  it  con- 
trols without  benefiting.  Until  the 
laws  aflbrd  a  means,  at  onco  summary 
and  effectual,  for  compelling  the  spe- 
cific performance  of  solemn  covenants, 
it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  land- 
lords will  place  themselves  under  obli- 
gations to  their  tenants,  or  surrender 
the  enjoyment  they  possess  in  consider- 
ation of  rights  they  have  no  power  to 
enforce. 

The  fundamental  condition  in  all 
farming  contracts  is  the  obligation  to 
pay  rent  at  stated  intervals  in  consider- 
ation of  the  grant  of  the  lands  for  a 
certain  term  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the 
tenant  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay 
this  hire,  a  right  of  recovering  pos- 
session is  reserved  to  the  landlord. 
This  right  of  re-entry  for  non-payment 
of  rent  is  enforced  by  a  process  entitled 
an  ejectment.  The  landlord  has  also 
the  power  of  bringing  his  personal  ac- 
tion against  the  tenant  for  the  arrears 
of  rent,  or  of  resorting  to  a  distress. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  these 
several  remedies  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Distress  is  a  remain  of  the  old  feudal 
law,  and  belongs  to  the  days  when 
"  might  was  right,"  and  when  the  ba- 
ron of  old,  too  proud  or  powerful  to 
wait  for  a  legal  acknowledgment  of  his 


*  The  third  section  of  this  Act  enacts,  that  if  a  tenant  shall  hereafter,  with  the  consent  of 
his  landlord,  in  writing,  erect  at  his  own  cost,  any  building  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  agri- 
cultaro  (except  in  pursuance  of  some  obligation  contained  in  his  lease),  all  such  buildings, 
engines,  and  machinery,  shall  be  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  removable  by  him,  provided 
he  put  the  land  again  into  the  same  plight  and  condition  as  before.  It,  however,  provides 
that  the  tenant  shall  give  a  month's  notice  to  the  landlord  of  such  intended  removal,  and 
that  the  latter  shall,  if  he  choose,  elect  to  take  the  same  at  valuation,  to  be  detennined  by 
mntoal  referees. 
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real  or  fancied  claims,  asserted  with 
a  high  hand  his  feudal  privileges, 
without  the  tedious  formality  of  legal 
adjudication.  As  civilisation  advanced, 
it  became  necessary  to  guard,  by  nu- 
merous enactments,  against  the  tyranny 
that  so  often  sprung  from  this  extra- 
judicial power.  The  result  of  these 
well-intentioned  but  ill-considered  acts 
is,  that,  in  Afr.  T^ngfioU'o  vronls, 
»» there  are  now  very  few  instances, 
indeed,  of  a  distress  being  made  which 
is  not  liable  to  some  fatality,  either  on 
the  form  of  the  distress  warrant  or 
particular,  and  which  has  not  rendered 
the  landlord,  instead  of  a  summary  re- 
dresser  of  his  wrongs,  a  trespasser,  and 
liable  to  damages  at  the  suit  of  his  te- 
nant." The  effect  of  such  laws,  so  in- 
jurious  to  the  landlord,  are  doubly  in- 

i'urious  to  the  tenant,  for  they  teach 
lim,  instead  of  relying  upon  honest 
industry  alone  for  prosperity  and  suc- 
cess, to  rely  also  upon  chicanery  and 
litigation.  It  is  seldom  that  all  these 
preliminary  difficulties  are  conquered ; 
out,  suppose  the  distress  properly  ef- 
fected, and  all  the  powers  regulated, 
defined,  modified,  altered,  and  en- 
forced by  some  thirty  statutes,  ex- 
tending from  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
to  the  present  time,  well  and  truly  ob- 
served, the  distress  may  be  sold  at  the 
end  of  fourteen  days,  and  after  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, the  residue  (if  any,  which  is 
not  often  the  case)  goes  to  the  payment 
of  the  rent. 

But  this,  as  Mr.  Longfield  observes, 
rarely  happens.  If  the  distress  be 
not,  as  is  irequently  the  case,  rescued, 
the  tenant  sues  out  his  writ  of  summons 
and  replevin.  The  replevin  directs 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  cause  the 
goods  which  the  landlord  has  seized  to 
be  re-delivered  to  the  owner,  on  se- 
curities being  given  by  the  tenant  that 
he  will  prosecute  his  suit,  and  return 
the  goods  if  he  prove  unsuccessful  in 
the  action.  The  long  delays  of  this 
suit,  tardily  prosecuted  by  the  tenant, 
who  has  gained  all  he  wants  in  getting 
back  the  goods,  and  the  nice  poiuts  and 
verbal  defects  upon  which  the  tenant 
relies,  are  graphically  detailed  by  the 
writer  just  mentioned  : — 

"Suppose,  however,  the  landlord  to  be 
succemful  in  getting  judgment  in  the  replevin, 
his  fiuccem  has  been  rather  dearly  earned, 
and  £40  or  £50  may  be  ordinarily  calcu- 
lated as  the  amount  of  costs  wiiich  he  first 


has  to  pay,  but  which  he  is  entitled  to  levy 
from  the  tenant,  in  addition  to  the  rent,  and 
for  which  he  is  empowered  to  get  back  the 
distress ;  but  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
the  distress  is  very  seldom  to  bo  foimd,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  levy  the  rent  and  costs 
would  always  ruin  the  tenant,  who  has  al- 
ready been  himself  profhsely  mulcted  by  his 
own  attorney  in  the  progress  of  the  litigadon. 
ThA  landlonl,  with  some  hope,  thinks  of  the 
replevin  bond,  with  *two  responsible  sure- 
ties,' to  an  assignment  of  which  he  is  entitled, 
and  he  inqains  for  the  names  of  the  sureties, 
and  most  oomm<..^]^Qd8  them  hopelessly 
insolvent.  He  goes  ««  the  sheriff,  and  re- 
monstrates with  him  ol^  his  accepting  such 
persons  as  sureties,  and,  in  the  first  prompt- 
ings of  anger,  resolves  on  an  action  agahist 
the  sheriff ;  but  he  finds  that  this  experienced 
officer  has  made  precisely  such  inquiries  as 
to  the  solvency  of  the  sureties,  as,  with  a 
Jury  of  persons  all  known  to  the  sheriff  and 
under  some  obligations  to  him,  will  com- 
pletely exonerate  this  official  from  all  respon- 
sibility for  alleged  carelessness.  litigation 
has  only  commenced,  instead  of  terminating, 
by  a  seizure  of  the  tenant  s  goods  and  chat- 
tels, and  the  history  of  the  distress  doses,  at 
the  end  of  some  months,  with  the  landlord 
having  to  pay  his  attorney  a  considerable 
bill  of  costs  for  bis  successful  action,  the  te- 
nant being  ruined,  and  the  rent,  of  course, 
lost" 

Such  are  the  practical  effects  of  the 
law  of  distress,  so  fondly  clung  to  as 
the  landlord's  principal  security.  Buty 
80  far  as  the  tenant  is  concerned,  to 
how  many  disastrous  results  does  it 
lead?  It  gives  frequent  occasion  to 
almost  unheard  of  oppression.  It  places 
the  occupying  tenant  (whether  he  have 
paid  his  rent  or  not)  in  a  position 
worse  than  slavery,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
every  landlord  over  him.  It  produces 
frequent  breaches  of  the  peace,  too 
often  accompanied  by  bloodshed.  And, 
above  all,  it  perpetuates,  amidst  the 
hif^h-toncd  feeling  and  elevated  senti- 
ments  of  these  days,  the  worst  and 
most  degrading  feature  of  vassalage. 
We  must,  therefore,  admit  serious 
doubts,  whether  the  most  extensive  mo- 
difications will  ever  sufiice  to  make  this 
a  remedy,  such  as  ought  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  process  of  tho 
laws ;  and  whether  its  total  abolition 
would  not  be  preferable  to  its  con- 
tinued existence,  under  any  condition 
whatsoever.  A  tyrannical  power  pos- 
sessed by  a  landlord  over  his  tenantry 
will  make  him  less  scrupulous  as  to 
their  personal  character ;  for  he  will 
depend  more  on  hb  legal  remedieSf 
and  less  upon  their  solvency  and  ho- 
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nesty.  It  will  require  bat  a  small 
•oqciaintaDce  with  the  social  state  of 
Lneland  to  enable  any  one  to  trace 
down  the  pauperised  state  of  the 
ooeupier,  and  consequently  Uie  insol- 
Timt  condition  of  the  landed  proprio- 
ton,  to  the  undue  power  they  possessed 
over  their  tenantry,  irrespective  of  per- 
gonal attachment  and  personal  worth. 
And  this  fully  bears  out  what  has  been 
already  s^d — that  it  is  impossible  to 
introduce  any  gen^ni^  ^  tenant  into 
leases^  which  will  pro^e.  <!ibtrimental  to 
one  party,  without  Joeing  calamitous  to 
the  other. 

A  late  Act  of1?arliament  (9  and  10 
Victoria,  c  111,  s.  13),  whilst  relieving 
the  tenant  from  great  injustice  by  abo- 
lishing the  distress  of  growing  crops,  has 
unintentionally  caused  serious  waste 
to  the  gross  national  revenue.  In  order 
to  avoid  a  distress,  the  com  is  often  loft 
standing,  uncut,  until  the  whole,  or 
the  greater  portion  of  it,  is  lost.  It  has 
also  indirectly  encouraged  the  growth 
of  the  potato  ;  as  that  root  can  be  left 
in  the  ground  without  serious  injury 
for  the  whole  winter  (exempt  from  dis- 
tress) and  may  be  dug  from  time  to 
time  as  required.  But,  the  most  se- 
rious evil  that  has  arisen  from  this  Act, 
18  the  direct  encouragement  it  has  af- 
forded to  the  wide-spread  system  of 
ihiudulent  removal  of  crops,  reaped 
and  carried  away  upon  Sundays  and  at 
midnight,  when  the  power  of  distress 
b    suspended.     It    is,    therefore,   at 

S resent  of  little  use  against  the  frau- 
ulent  tenant,  of  no  use  against  the 
pauper,  and  only  available  against  the 
solvent  landholder,  who  could  be  made 
at  any  time  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
legal  tribunals.  No  branch  of  our  laws 
stands  on  a  more  unsatisfactorv  basis 
than  the  law  of  distress  and  replevin  in 
Ireland ;  and  it  will  be  essential,  should 
the  right  be  permitted  to  remain,  to 
define  and  alter  the  law  upon  the  sub- 
ject, so  as  to  make  the  proceedings 
certain,  speedy,  inexpensive,  free  from 
technicalities,  and  such  as  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  both  classes. 

The  next  remedy  possessed  by  the 
landlord  for  enforcmg  the  pajrment  of 
his  rent  is  by  action  at  law.  There 
are  a  variety  of  actions,  such  as  for  use 
and  occupation,  in  debt,  upon  the  co- 
Tenant  for  the  payment  of  rent,  &c.. 


and  the  court  (superior  or  inferior)  in 
which  the  action  may  be  brought  varies 
according  to  its  amount.  IChe  tenant 
having  been  served  with  a  writ,  and 
entered  an  appearance  (supposing 
every  formality  to  have  been  observed,) 
the  landlord  files  his  declaration,  which 
ought  to  be  a  short  statement  of  the 
cause  of  action — the  landlord's  claim 
fur  rotxt  Rnt  it  is.  ffcnerally,  a  prolix 
document,  prepared  at  grearieugtii  \jy 
the'jngenuity  of  counsel,  and  conceal- 
ing to  the  uninitiated  the  real  cause  of 
action  in  a  cloud  of  profuse  verbiage, 
and  law  jargon; — 

"  It  commences  by  stating  in  legal  phrase 
what  estate  the  landlord  had  in  the  lands  at 
the  time  when  the  lease  was  made ;  whether 
seized  in  fee,  or  in  tail,  for  lives,  Sec ;  then 
shortly  states  the  lease,  the  parties  to  it, 
term,  rent,  covenants  for  payment,  and  then, 
in  language  of  the  strictest  technicality,  de- 
duces the  title  of  the  present  claimant  ifrom 
the  original  lessor,  through  every  will,  set- 
tlement, or  other  deed  on  which  his  title  de- 
pends; it  avers  concisely  enough  that  the 
defendant  is  assignee  of  the  tenant's  interest, 
and  then  sets  out  the  amount  of  rent  in  ar- 
rear,  and  the  time  when  it  accme<l  due.* 

"  As  the  action  of  covenant  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent  must  be  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  party  ^  entitled  to  the  legal  estate  in 
the  reversion,*!  it  is  often  necessary  for  the 
person  beneficially  entitled  to  the  rent,  to  sue 
in  the  name  of  some  forgotten  trustee  of  an 
old  term  to  raise  family  charges,  some  mort- 
gagee (better  remembered)  or  personal  re- 
presentative, in  whom  it  appears,  after  an 
expensive  and  troublesome  investigation, 
that  the  legal  estateln  the  reversion  U  vested ; 
and  this,  although  the  nominal  plaintiff  has 
ne\'er  interfered  with  the  estate,  and  may  not 
be  conusant  of  the  pending  action.  To  this 
yerbose  demand  the  tenant  is  ]}ermitted  to 
make  every  kind  of  reply  or  plea.  He  may 
plead  to  the  same  action,  that  the  lease 
was  never  made,  that  the  alleged  lessor 
bad  not  the  particular  title  stated,  that  the 
defendant  is  not  assignee,  and  that  he  paid 
his  rent,  and  besides,  deny  every  step  of  the 
present  claimant's  title,  and  be  has  nearly 
the  same  facility  of  embarrassing  the  plain- 
tiff by  wanton  litigation,  as  in  a  replevin 
suit,  and  with,  not  unfrcquently,  the  same 
result ;  a  nominal  triumph  to  the  landlord  is 
atteudJcd  with  great  loss  to  both  him  and  the 
tenant.  Inde^  every  one  practicing  at  the 
bar  frequently  finds  that  there  is  as  much 
difficulty  and  expense  in  deducing  the  title 
necessary  to  bo  set  out  in  a  *  declaration*  in 
covenant  by  the  assignee  of  the  original 


•  Vide  "  declaration  "  in  Ho»Ur  v.  Powell,  8  Ir.  L.  R.  895,  which  b  not  an  unusual  ex- 
ample of  length  in  such  pleadings. 


t  So  of  other  covenants. 
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lessor  against  tho  lessee,  or  his  assignee,  as 
would  be  incurred  in  making  out  a  title 
to  a  purdiasar;  and  this  where  there  is 
no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  party  beneficially 
entitled  to  the  rent,  and  whose  receipt  would 
be  a  good  discharge  to  the  tenant,  but  for 
which  the  party  beneficially  interested  must 
sue  in  the  name  of  some  one  in  whom  the 
law  has  technically  vested  the  right  ofaction 
as  '  assignee  of  the  re^•ersion."* 

Tho  last  means  by  which  the  tenant 
may  (if  he  can)  recover  the  amount 
of  gales  due  is  by  an  ejectment  for 
non-payment  of  rent.     And  this  leads 
us  to   consider  as  briefly  as  possible 
the    present  state  of  the  law  relating 
to  the  recovery  of  the  possession   of 
the    land.      The  civil  bill  ejectment 
was  intended  to  afford  a  cheap  and 
easy  method  of  trjdng  the  respective 
rights  of  the  parties.     But  the  several 
statutes,  amounting  to  at  least  six  in 
number,  present  bo  many  diflTicultics, 
and  so  many  technicalities,  that  land- 
lords almost  always  prefer,  where  they 
expect  opposition,  to  appeal  to  the 
higher,  and  more  costly,  tribunal  of 
the  Queen's  Bench,  where  the  results 
are  more  likely  to  be  guided  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  only  suostantial  ques- 
tion, whether  the  tenancy  has  termi- 
nated or  not.     The  writer  last  men- 
tioned details  at  length,  and  with  much 
ability,  the  tedious  and  expensive  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  suit  slowly  drags 
its  weight  along,  until,  at  last,  having 
escaped    harmless  from    fifty  trifling 
points,  any  one  of  them  sufficient,  if 
decided  against  the  plaintiff,  to  anni- 
hilate the  whole  process  ah  initio,  the 
case  at  last  comes  to  trial.     The  luck- 
less landlord  must  now  be  ready  with 
a  bar  of  gentlemen  learned  in  the  law 
to  meet  every  possible  trick  and  chica- 
nery at  the  other  side ;  but  all  the  ex- 
{)en8C   having  been  forced  upon   the 
andlord,  and  the  tenant  having  held 
intermediate  possession  rent  free,  which 
was  the  only  object  he  had  in  view, 
the  landlord  finds  the  case  undefended, 
and  may  well  say,  •'  one  more  such 
victory  would  undo  me  I" 

"  It  may  happen,  however,  that  the  de- 
fendant appears  at  the  trial,  but  it  is  always 
to  contest  the  technical  regularity  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  action  but  not  the  met  its  ;  to  insist 
that  a  lodger  merely  was  ser\'e(l  with  tho 
ejectment,  and  not  the  occupier  himself,  or 
his  wifo,  child,  or  scr^-ant;  that  tlio  lessor 


had  brought  his  ejectment  in  the  Qaeen^ 
Bench  withm  twenty-one  days  after  the  gale 
day,  usually  called  *  days  of  grace ;'  or  in  the 
Exchequer,  that  he  has  omitted  to  aenre  some 
assignee  or  moitgagee ;  or  that  *  the  rever- 
iion  was  severed,*  or  the  *  condition  suspended;* 
applj-ing  the  technical  rules,  derived  from 
feudal  times,  to  the  present  relation  of  land- 
lord and  tenant.  In  only  two  cases  within 
my  logal  experience  has  a  tenant  proved  that 
he  has  paid, his  rent ;  and  one  ejectment  I 
knew  to  be  uV^i^sful  because  the  tenant 
had  unasked  iPaiDji^  qiut  rent,  always  paid 
by  his  landloI9^  AdUkept  the  receipt  ontfl 
produced  at  the  triaf  ^  show  he  was  entitled 
to  a  credit  of  some  £8 '.out  of  £200.** 

But  this  jud^ent  merely  siyes  a 
landlord  possession  of  the  land ;  and 
nearly  the  same  process  must  be  a^dn 
cone  through  in  a  new  action  before 
Sie  luidlord  can  recoyer  the  rent  in 
arrearl 

Similar  difficulties  exist  where  the 
landlord  or  tenant  seeks  the^  enforce- 
ment of  any  covenant  or  inddontal 
duty.  An  action  must  be  commenced, 
slow  in  its  progress,  expensive  in  its 
duration,  and  uncertain  in  its  results. 
In  such  a  suit  every  foreisn  ingredient 
is  carefully  weighed  ana  considered, 
save  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  tho 
real  question  at  issue ;  and  it  resembles 
one  of  the  <' Justice  Beds,"  under  the 
Ancien  Regime  of  France  fixMn  which 
both  beds  and  justice  were  carefully 
excluded  1  In  actions  for  not  keeping 
in  repair,  or  for  using  bad  husbandry, 
the  aamages  must  be  computed  upon 
the  basis  of  *' injury  done  to  tho  re- 
version," or  how  much  the  land  shall 
have  fallen  in  value  at  the  end  of  the 
subsisting  term.  This  question,  suffi- 
ciently ufficult  to  decide  without  tho 
intervention  of  lawyers,  becomes,  with 
their  valuable  assistance,  circumyented 
in  a  maze  of  unentangleable  unintelE- 
gibility. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  the  defectiyo 
state  of  the  law,  as  regards  coyenants, 
do  not  fall  exclusively  upon  the  land^ 
lord.  They  entail  upon  the  ooontiy 
tho  same  evils  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
point  of  view  that  would  result  if  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  soil  were  annihi- 
lated, and  ceased  to  be  compriaed 
within  the  compass  of  the  four  som. 
Viewed  in  another  light,  they  degrade 
tJio  standard  of  public  morality,  djMtroy 
self-seliance,  giyo  scope  to  deceit  and 


*  Loogfield. 
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fabehood  j  they  paralyse  the  exertions 
of  the  landlord,  impede  the  improve- 
ment of  the  district,  act  as  bad  exam- 
ples to  the  neighbouring  occupiers,  and 
lead  ultimately  to  the  insolvency  and 
ruin  of  the  tenant.  The  landlord,  at 
present,  has  more  rights  and  fewer  re- 
medies than  any  other  member  of  the 
community. 

The  delay  of  redress  in  almost  all 
cases  between  landlord  and-jfpant  to- 
tally neutralises  its  vabw  '^^xhe  causes 
of  this  delay,  wid'exDe*'*"^  which  ever 
follows  delay,  axy  ^J^-pomtcd  out  in 
the  works  beforoj^ifs.  Their  unmean- 
ingness  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
met  that  an  action  on  the  covenant  for 
non-payment  of  rent  may  be  brought 
at  any  time  in  Dublin,  but  an  action  of 
ejectment,  for  the  non-payment  of  the 
same  rent,  must  be  brouglit  in  the 
county  ^here  the  lands  are  situated. 
It  would  be  important  to  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
extend  greatly  summary  relief  to  the 
numerous  cases  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  where  the  tenancy  is  of  small 
value.  The  action  might  in  many  cases 
be  broug[ht  in  Dublin  with  a  ^eat  sav- 
ing of  time  and  expense.  It  might 
answer  every  end  of  justice  if  the  eject- 
ment were  brought  merely  in  the  name 
of  the  de  facto  landlord — the  party 
entitled  to  grant  parliamentary  leases  as 
already  mentioned.  The  declaration 
might  be  a  short  statement  on  oath,  like 
the  present  cause-petitions  in  Chan- 
eery,  and  the  defence,  also  on  oath, 
shocdd  be  confined  to  the  merits.  Where 
it  appeared  the  tenant  had  no  substan- 
tial defence,  or  where  it  appeared  that 
any  rent  was  due  by  him,  the  landlord 
might,  with  advantage,  be  entitled  to 
caU  upon  him  to  give  security  for  rent 
and  costs.  The  same  might  be  done 
in  cases  of  dilapidation,  burning 
ground,  or  flagrant  breach  of  covenant, 
and  where  the  land  was  proved  prima 
Jhcie  to  be  uncultivated  and  waste 
The  tenant,  of  course,  would  be  enti- 
tled to  deduct  his  costs,  where  success- 
ful, from  the  accruing  rent.  A  viola- 
tion of  the  very  foundation  of  the  con- 
tract should  perhaps  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  invalidate  the  lease.  If  A. 
hired  land  for  the  purposes  of  farming 
it,  and  applied  it  to  a  different  pur- 
pose, such  as  selling  his  interest  to 
others,  assigning,  or  subletting,  it 
might  fairly  be  deemed  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  agreement.  So  also  a 
grass  farm,  let  as  a  grazing  farm,  and 


ploughed  up  for  other  purposes,  burn- 
ed, &c.,  would  be  an  application  of  the 
land  to  a  different  purpose  from  that 
contemplated  in  the  lease,  and  conse- 
quentiy  a  direct  fraud  and  forfeiture. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  make  great 
alterations  in  the  number  of  parties  to 
be  served  with  the  summons  in  eject- 
ment; and,  in  fact,  to  narrow  the 
4uo»4;*«x  «a  xiniirh'  as  Dossible  to  this-^ 
whether  the  tenant  were  bvcnwitrtng- 
possession  or  not ;  and  in  an  action 
for  non-payment  of  rent — whether  £50 
for  rent  were  really  due  or  not.  In 
any  case  the  judgment  in  ejectment 
should  declare  that  the  landlord  was 
entitled,  as  well  to  possession,  as  to 
rent  and  costs,  and  enable  him  to  le^ 
both  without  further  litigation.  It 
would  also  require  to  be  considered 
whether  the  landlord  should  be  given 
any  remedy  in  the  recovery  of  rent 
beyond  his  civil  action ;  or  his  eject- 
ment, where  one  year's  rent  was  due. 
He  would  then  be  more  careful  in  the 
solvency  and  character  of  the  tenants  ho 
selected.  And  perhaps  he  might  be  ad- 
vantageously restricted  fi-om  ever  re- 
covering more  than  a  year's  rent  in  ar- 
roar.  If  the  tenant  were  unable  to  pay 
rent  for  more  tlian  a  year,  it  would  be 
better  for  both  parties  that  they  should 
enter  into  a  compromise,  and  that  the 
landlord  should  take  such  sum  as  the  te- 
nant could  afford  to  pay,  instead  of  pa- 
ralysing his  energies  by  keeping  the 
arrears  of  successive  years  hanging  as  a 
dead  weight  over  him,  damping  his  ef- 
forts and  enfeebluig  his  exertions.  But  if 
the  tenant  were  unable  to  pay  any  rent, 
he  surely  would  be  unable  also  to  culti- 
vate the  ground  profitably.  The  hanging 
ffales,or  arrears  of  rent,which  some  land- 
lords love  to  suffer  to  accumulate  in 
terrorem  over  the  heads  of  the  tenants, 
is  a  serious  evil,  and  should  be  dis- 
coimtenanced  by  the  laws;  and  the 
power  the  proprietor  at  present  pos- 
sesses of  recovering  six  years'  arrear, 
is  a  serious  inconvenience.  In  pro- 
posing that  distress  should  be  abolish- 
ed, and  that  the  landlord's  right 
should  be  limited  to  a  single  year's  rent, 
it  may  be  obiected  that  we  are  anxious 
to  make  the  landlord  too  much  depend- 
ent upon  the  sturdy  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  tenant ;  and  upon  the 
tenant's  part  it  may  be  urged,  that  in 
advocating  more  effectual  and  sum- 
mary remedies  for  the  recovery  of  pos- 
session, or  for  breach  of  covenant,  and 
in  proposing  that  vexatious  litigation 
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r,  and  Tenants^ 


,  ^  .  ^ .    o  .lUiil  their 

^     W  .■  j»ledJ  jl^uilty 

X  oii>  ucsire  10  make 

X  ill  ;>iirtK*s,  as  it  is 

V   ...m;c    ill  tho  calling 

,  .    ..^   ..illcvU  and  to  fulfil, 

.     ,  ...»  oi'hoart,  and  jxirfect 

V  ...i  .oasiilcrjilion  of  a  few  of  tho 
.;0'i  ::»i|ViUi!ii  ii'.U'Stlons,  to  which  we 
:m\v  vaiv  iiKuU'  oiu-sorv  allusion,  would 
i\\v  ,'\K\'l.\i  iho  iKirrviw  limits  of  an  aiti- 
* ;,  iu  ilu>  :i».i-;!/iMO.  A;;ivat^)hilosoj>her 
h.i>  «>1»M.  rvvd  that  tho  end  ot  all  writing 
.should  Iv  to  iiKiko  nu»n  think;  and  it, 
ill  ».\ni.'«ldori»i:  sonio  of  these  questions, 
wc  h.ivo  iliivotod  public  attention  to 
ovi'U  ii  fiw  of  the  topics  that  require 
a'iK-iidment,  our  task  will  not  have  been 
without  some  advantage.  In  this  all 
pnuiicid  men  ixm  agi-eed,  that  any 
U'\;i>Kition  upon  the  subject  should  bo 
d'»p:issionate  and  carefully  poised,  and 
t'lve,  as  the  (piestiou  itselt  is,  of  all  tho 
iiari*i>w  prejudices  and  trammels  of 
partv. 

'i1ie  two  works  to  which  we  have  aU 
ivadv  fiv(iucntly  made  allusion  reflect 
nuu'd  credit  upon  the  authors.  It  would 
Ih'  invidious,  i)erhap^,  to  draw  a  com- 
paristHi  between  them.  Mr.  Long- 
field's  brochure  is  a  modest  pamj)hlet  of 
moderate  size,  but  contains,  neverthe- 
loss,  a  succinct  statement  of  tho  pre- 
Kcut  law,  and  will  be  more  likely  to 
I'ngage  the  attention  of  tho  legal  pro- 
fo-wion.  Messrs.  Fur-^usson  and  Vance's 
work  is  one  of  much  larger  pre- 
U'usions,  and  exhibits  a  great  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  working 
of  the  present  laws.  Those  gen- 
tlemen had  tho  advantage  of  the 
pi-cvious  publication  of  Mr.  Longfield's 
pamphlet,  as  well  as  of  some  able 
articles  in  Tue  Dublin  University 
Macazinf,  to  which  they  very  fairly 
acknowlcilge  thcmselvi'S  ranch  indebt- 
ed. Many  of  the  topics  we  have  been 
considt:ring  are  fully  discussed  in  the 
works  before  us,  and  the  faults  in  the 
oxij*liug  laws,  a.**  well  as  suggestions 
for  their  improvement,  pointed  out. 
A  perusal  of  both  essays  will  amj)ly 
repay  the  labour;  and  is  almost indis- 
peii>able  to  any  one  really  anxious  to 
form  clear  oi'ini«>ns  upon  the  manifold 
iiu«»n<i>tencies  and  injurious  elfects  of 
the  laws  now  >  'i  turce. 

It  is  imposalblc  to  close  the  consi* 
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deration  of  this  subject  without  being 
obliged  to  confess,  that,  even  though 
no  material  changes  in  the  law  were^  at 
present  necessary,  a  new  classification 
and  consolidation  of  all  the  multifarioas 
and  conflicting  statutes  n»lating  to 
landlonl  and  tenant  can  no  longer  be 
deferred.  AVe  are  satisfied  that  if  the 
disabilities  were  removed,  and  if  land- 
lords and  tenants  were  permitted  to  en- 
UiT  into  "^fJltects  relating  to  land  as 
free  agenuT* iliSwSSi^'^b'  interfering  to 
give  efficacy  ^^  ^^  intention  of  tho 
parties,  that  lon^  i\^ties  would  become 
all  but  universal,  .>>l  tho  refusal  to 
grant  them  the  cxcepnon.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  peasantry  are 
now  accustomed  to  look  to  America  as  a 
refuge  from  real  or  imaginar}'  hardships 
at  home,  that  they  no  longer  cling 
to  their  birth-place  as  they  formerly 
did,  and  that  the  Irish  exodus  con- 
tinues in  a  constant  stream.  I'he  tenant 
is,  therefore,  no  longer  subservient 
to  a  landlord's  harsh  subjection;  but 
posses:$es  the  power  to  embark,  as  thou- 
sands  of  them  unfoitunately  are  doinff, 
with  his  capital  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
other  lands.  A  few  years  since  the 
landlords  had  a  monopoly,  and  the 
tenants  entered  into  eager  emulation 
to  secure  the  much-prized  farm.  Now 
things  arc  altering,  and  the  competition 
is  between  the  proprietors  to  secjare  the 
solvent  tenant.  To  facilitate  suCAi 
commercial  contracts  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  to  give  them  stability, 
we  have  proposed  that  the  various 
inconveniences  we  have  enumerated 
should  receive  early  attention,  first 
from  the  thinking  men  in  Ireland,  and 
afterwards  from  the  legislature.  Various 
suggestions  upon  these  points  will  be 
found  in  the  works  we  have  'alluded 
to,  where  the  objections  that  might 
be  urged  against  many  of  the  proposed 
alterations  are  carefully  considered.  The 
present  is  the  favourable  time  for  deal- 
ing with  these  matters,  whiL«t  Ireland 
is  in  a  state  of  tnmsition,  but,  should 
the  oi)portunity  be  omitted,  we  shall 
find  iuture  eflbrts  to  legislate  upon  the 
subject — 

"  Douail  Id  thrtllowft  and  in  mlMrieti** 

and  above  all,  we  shouhl  enter  uj^on 
these  consi<ler:itions  with  dir^passionatc 
understandings,  puiifiedof  all  bias  and 
extrinsic  iiifluent'C  ;  jK*nnitting  mnther 
tho  indeiK'ndence  of  the  landhml  to 
pivjudiee  his  rights,  nor  the  |)Osition 
of  the  humblest  tenant  to  placo  him 
l^yond  the  vi^tation  of  our  carci. 
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HIBABEAU'S  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  COURT  OF  LOUIS  XTI.* 


On  the  4th  of  May,  1789,  the  royal 
city  of  Versailles  was  witness  to  a  grand 
ana  memorable  ceremonial.  On  the 
following  day  the  States  Greneral  of 
France  were  to  commence  their  pa- 
triotic labours^  and,  in  accordance 
with  ancient  usage^  their  assembling 
was  ushered  in  by  the  solemnities  of 
religion.  **  The  King,  his  family,  his 
xnimsters,  and  the  deputies  of  the  three 
orders,  walked  in  procession  from  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  to  that  of  St. 
Louis,  to  hear  Mass.  .  .  .  First 
marched  the  clergy  in  grand  costume, 
with  violet  robes ;  next,  the  noblesse> 
in  black  dresses,  with  gold  vests,  lace 
cravats,  and  hats  adorned  with  white 
plumes ;  last,  the  Tiers  Etat,  dressed 
m  black,  with  short  cloaks,  muslin 
cravats,  and  hats  without  feathers. 
Hardly  any  of  the  deputies  had  hither. 
to  acquired  great  popular  reputation. 
One  alone  attracted  general  attention. 
Bom  of  noble  parents,  he  had  warmly 
espoused  the  popular  side,  without 
losing  the  pride  of  aristocratic  con- 
nexion. His  talents  universally  known, 
his  licentiousness  too  notorious,  his  in- 
tegrity generally  suspected,  rendered 
him  the  object  of  painful  anxiety. 
Harsh  and  disagreeable  features,  a 
profusion  of  black  hair,  an  expressive 
and  daring  countenance,  a  command- 
ing air,  attracted  the  curiosity  even  of 
those  who  were  unacqu^ted  with  his 
reputation.  Many  admired,  some  fear, 
ed,  none  despised  him.  His  name  was 
Mirabeau."f 


On  the  2nd  of  April,  1791,  a  man 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  shattered 
in  constitution  and  agonised  with  pain, 
lay  stretched  upon  his  death-bed.  A 
few  hours  before  his  dissolution,  he  ob. 
tained  a  temporary  cessation  of  his 
sufferings.  With  kindling  eye  and 
burning  eloquence  of  tongue,  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  those  around  him. 
**  When  I  am  no  more,"  said  he,  "  my 
worth  will  become  known.  The  mis- 
fortunes which  I  have  held  back  will 
then  pour  on  all  sides  upon  France ; 
the  criminal  faction  which  now  trem- 
bles before  me  will  be  unbridled.  I 
have  before  my  eyes  unbounded  pre- 
sentiments of  disaster.  We  now  see 
how  much  we  erred  in  not  preventing 
the  Commons  from  assuming  the  name 
of  the  National  Assembly.  Since  they 
gained  that  victory  they  have  never 
ceased  to  show  themselves  unworthy  of 
it.  They  have  chosen  to  govern  the 
King,  instead  of  governing  by  him; 
but  soon  neither  he  nor  they  will  rule 
the  country,  but  a  vile  faction,  which 
will  overspread  it  with  horrors.  "I— 
This  was  that  same  Mirabeau  to  whose 
career  men  looked  forward,  but  two 
brief  years  before,  with  such  strange 
and  nervous  interest. 

And  well  did  that  career  justify  the 
interest  which  it  anticipatively  excited. 
The  fimire  of  Mirabeau  it  was  that 
filled  the  eye,  the  voice  of  Mirabeau 
that  filled  the  ear,  of  France,  through- 
out  those  three-and-twenty  stormy 
months.     He  alone  seemed  capable  of 


*  *^  Correspondance  entre  le  Comte  de  Mirabeau  et  le  Comte  de  la  Marck,  pendant  les 
ann^  1789,  '90,  et  *91."  BeccmUie,  mise  en  ordre,  et  pablieepar  M.  de  Bacourt,  Ancien 
Ambassadeur  de  France,  &c.  &c.     Leoormand,  Paris. 

t  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

X  Alison,  vol  ii.  p.  232. 
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Mirabeau*8  Relations  with  the  Court  0/ Louis  XVL         [Feb. 


guiding  that  revolutionary  spirit  before 
which    all   other    influences   quailed. 
Boldest   in  his  denunciations  of  ty- 
ranny, he  dared  to  defend  the  consti- 
tutional principle  against  democratic 
intrusions.     When  it  was  proposed  to 
vest  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace 
in  the  Assembly  C20th  May,  1 790),  he 
opposed  himself  resolutely  to  the  po- 
pular will,  though  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  yielding  to  it  so  far  as  only  to  de- 
mand that  the  right  should  belong  to 
the  King  and  the  Assembly  jointly. 
The  populace  at  once  abandoned  their 
idol.     The  *' GratidtrahisonduComte 
(1e  Miraheau"  was  sold  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.     His  speech  on  this  occasion  is 
a  specimen   at  once  of  his  judgment 
and  his  courage.     **  If,"  said  he,  *'  we 
had  much  to  tear  from  the  ambition  of 
kings  and  the  corruption  of  their  mi- 
nisters, have  we  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  the  enthusiasm  of  a  large  As- 
sembly, which  may  mistake  a  f^se  re- 
sentment for  the  dictates  of  wisdom  or 
the  counsels  of  experience  ?   .     .     .    • 
Is  it  not  under  the  empire  of  the  pas- 
sions that  political  assemblies  have  ever 
resolved  on  war  ?    ....    Can  we 
hope  to  maintain  our  constitution,  if 
forms  essentially  at  variance  with  a 
monarchy    are    introduced    into   it? 
Home  was  destroyed  by  the  strife  of  mo- 
narchical, aristocratic,  and  democratic 
forms.  A  powerfid  citizen  is  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  victorious  king,  in  such 
a  republic.     What  were  Hannibal  ancl 
Ciusar  to  Kome  and  Carthage  ?'*  Here 
he  was  interrupted  by  loud  clamours, 
but  he  proceeded.     **  Do  not  8upi)ose 
I  am  to  bo  intimidated  by  vour  threats. 
A  few  days  ago  the  people  wanted  to 
carry  me  in  triumph ;  and  now  they 
cry  in  the  streets,  '  Grand  treason  of 
the  Count  de  Mirabeau.'    I  had  no 
need  of  that  lesson,  to  learn  that  there 
is  little  distance  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  Tarpeian  Rock  ;  but  the  man 
who  combats   for  truth  and  for  his 
country  is  not  so  easily  put  down." 

From  the  time  when  ho  delivered 
this  memorable  speech  to  the  period 
of  hb  death,  all  the  efforts  of  Mira- 
beau were  directed  to  the  preservation 
of  the  monarchy,  and,  with  one  or  two 
seeming  exceptions,  the  attempt  to 
curb  the  violence  of  the  extreme  party 
in  the  Assembly.  Treviously  to  this, 
he  had  almost  invariably  taken  the 
lead  in  the  attacks  made  on  the  royal 
authority,  and,  not  content  with  so 
doing,  had,  on  some  occasions,  com* 


pletely  identified  himself  with  the  das- 
tardly personal    charges  agunst  the 
Queen.     From  these  circumstances, 
and  the  lavish  increase  in  his  expendi- 
ture about  this  time,  it  was  natural 
enough  to  conclude  that  his  advocacy 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Court ;  and 
the  beliet  that  his  altered  tone  was  the 
result  of  pecuniary  corruption  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Paris  mob. 
The  volumes  now  before  us  have  been 
published  with  the  intent  of  relieving 
Mirabcau's  character  from  this  gene- 
rally-credited imputation.     They  con- 
tain his  correspondence  with  the  Count 
de  la  !Marck,  during  the  years  1789, 
1790,  and  1791,  and  explain  the  na- 
ture  of  the  arrangement  entered  into 
between  him  and  tne  Court.  The  latter 
was  certainlv,  in  itself,  such  as  rather 
to  confirm  than  to  wedcen  the  impres- 
sion, that  the  great   tribune  actedj 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life^  froni 
dishonest  motives;    and  one  is  Mto- 
nlshed  to  think  that  M.  de  la  Marck 
passes  so  lightly  over  the  disreputable 
character  of  the  compact,  in  a  wcurk 
undertaken  with  the  earnest  desire  of 
redeeming  the  fame  of  Mirabeau  with 
posterity.     As  a  whole,  however,  the 
correspondence  and  the  statements  of 
the  Count  thoroughly  impress  us  with 
the  conviction,  that,  however  discre- 
ditable to  Mirabeau  ma3r  have  been 
the  nature  of  his  negotiations  with 
Louis  XVL,  his  speeches  in  the  As- 
sembly, at  this  period,  were  the  ej:* 
pression  of  his  real  sentiments,  and 
that  he  felt  the  strong  necessity  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  that  revolution 
which  he  had  l^en  amongst  the  most 
active  in  urging  on  its  heaak>ng  coarse. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  this  was 
the  case.    Not,  indeed,  because  of  Mi- 
raboau's  personal  reputation — thou|^ 
the  world  always  must  be  conoemed 
about  the  real  character  of  such  men— 
but  because  the  genuine  opinions  of 
one  in  his  position,  and  possessed  of 
his  vast  abilities,  on  the  occunrencei 
of  the  revolution,  are  all-important  to 
the  political  thinker.    It  is  of  the  last 
consequence,  in  studying  the  history 
of  so  memorable  an  epoch,  to  know 
who  amongst  the  actors  in  it  were  ho- 
nest, and  who  were  merely  influenced 
by  their  {>ersoual  interests ;   to  learn 
what  was  done  from  a  belief  that  it 
Vrould  be  of  (lublic  service,  and  what 
had  its  origin  in  private  motives.     M. 
do  Bacourt's  volumes,  therefore,  are  a 
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Taluable  additioi;!  to  our  stock  of  in- 
foilnation  regarding  this  great  iiistoric 
event.  J£  tney  clear  Mirabeau  froth 
the  imputation  of  having  bartered  his 
sernoes — in  that  sense  which  would 
iuiTB  rendered  him  the  mere  hireling 
of  the  Court— they  throw  over  it  the 
l^t  of  his  vigorous  intellect,  and 
enable  us  thereby  to  read  the  recot'd 
with  tenfold  benefit.  Nor  is  the  time 
in  which  they  i^pear  one  in  which  the 
stud^  is  unnecessary.  Speculative  and 
fanciAil  theories  of  government  were 
never  more  rife.  France  herself,  at 
this  inoment,  exhibits  a  melancholy 
instance  of  the  practical  misrule  to 
Whidi  all  this  theorising  tends.  But 
even  those  on  whom  its  present  condi. 
tion  may  produce  no  efiect,  the  senti- 
ments of  a  man  of  Mirabeau*s  ability, 
if  cahnly  pondered  on,  may  influence. 

Before  entering  on  the  details  of  the 
correspondence,  we  think  it  necessary 
to  remind  the  reader  who  Mirabeau  s 
correspondent  was,  and  of  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  the  French  Court, 
and  also  to  describe  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  became  the  ally  and  fViend 
of  the  great  revolutionary  leader. 

Prince  Auguste  -  Marie  -  Raymond 
d'Arenberg  was  born  in  Brussels  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1753,  being  the 
flecond  son  and  fourth  child  of  the 
then  head  of  the  sovereign  house  of 
Arenberg.  His  father  had  been  a 
field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service, 
brave  in  the  field,  and  noticed  for  his 
valour,  particularly,  in  the  battle  of 
Hochkirchen ;  and  by  his  mother  he 
was  descended  from  the  distinguished 
house  of  La  Marck.  When  a  very 
young  man,  he  obtained  the  command 
of  a  r^ment  of  German  infantry, 
which  his  maternal  ancestors  had  raised 
for  the  service  of  Prance  in  the  rei^n 
of  Louis  XrV.,  and  with  it  the  tiUe 
of  the  Count  de  la  Marck ;  and,  thus 
connected  and  circumstanced,  he  be- 
came a  soldier  of  the  French  monar- 
chy,  almost  at  the  same  moment  when 
the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Dauphin,  and  but  a  little 
before  she  ascended  the  throne  from 
which,  ere  long,  she  was  to  step  to  the 
scafibld.  He  immediately  entered  into 
the  highest  ranks  of  Parisian  society ; 
won  admission  into  that  select  and  fa- 
voured circle  which  the  young  and 
fascinating  Queen  drew  around  her  at 
Versailles;  and  having,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  MademoiseUe  de  Cemay, 
acquired  a  great  accession  of  fortune, 


and  distinguifihed  himself  as  a  military 
man  in  India,  he  occupied  a  very  high 
position  in  France  at  the  period  when 
the  Kevolution  began  to  agitate  its  ill- 
constituted  social  system. 

The  following  passage,  from  the  nar* 
rative  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the 
Correspondence,  shows  the  relations  in 
which  he  was  placed  towards  the  royal 
pjersonages,  and  exhibits,  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  melancholy  way,  that  fatal 
error  in  their  conduct  at  the  period- 
excusable  though  it  appeared  to  M.  de 
la  Marck — which  made  it  impossible 
for  their  most  devoted  adherents  to 
rescue  them  from  the  perils  by  which 
they  were  beset  :— 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  King 
and  the  Queen  had  us  much  confidence  in 
me  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  have  in 
any  one  at  the  time  ;  and  I  use  this  form  of 
expression,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
they  never  gave  their  unreserved  confidence 
to  any  one.  They  had  each,  right  and 
left,  their  private  counsellors.  Advice  ac- 
cepted on  one  side  was  combated  and  often 
rejected  on  the  other;  energetic  measures 
were  weakened  in  the  execution,  by  changes 
made  in  contradiction  to  the  spirit  that  had 
dictated  them ;  and  there  resulted  from  all 
this  an  indecision  and  a  dilatoriness  truly 
discouraging.  I  have  said,  and  I  will  again 
repeat  it,  that  this  fluctuating,  uncertain  con- 
fidence, however  damaging  it  may  have  been 
to  the  royal  cause,  had  nothing  unnatural 
about  it,  on  the  part  of  persons  situated  as 
the  King  and  Queen  then  were,  surrounded 
with  stratagems  of  all  kinds,  and  continu- 
ally victuns  of  betrayals  the  most  unex- 
pected.**— Cor.f  voL  i.  pp.  191-2. 

If  the  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the 
imhappy  pair  were  thus  justifiable  to 
the  extent  contended  for,  well,  indeed, 
may  we  compassionate  them,  for  they 
were  foredoomed. 

Thus  circumstanced  as  regards  the 
Court,  it  seems  truly  singular  that  the 
Count  de  la  Marck  should  have  been, 
throughout  the  whole  period,  from  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General  to 
the  death  of  Mirabeau,  on  intimate 
and  confidential  terms  with  the  latter. 
During  a  considerable  part  of  the  in. 
tervenmg  time,  Mirabeau*s  conduct 
was  unquestionably  fraught  with  in- 

i'ury  to  tne  royal  cause,  and  his  hosti- 
ity  to  the  Court  at  times  exhibited  in 
the  most  inexcusable  manner.  The 
Count,  on  the  other  hand,was,  through- 
out, devoted  to  the  Monarch,  and  to 
the  Queen,  who  won  from  him  that 
enthusiastic  homage  that  her  character 
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and  Lcr  misfortunes  could  not  fail  to 
command  from  a  man  of  chivalrous 
sentiment^  brought  so  completely  within 
the  sphere  of  her  personal  influence. 
To  some  extent,  we  must  conclude  that 
M.  de  la  Marck  was  the  dupe  of  Mi- 
rabeau,  in  order  satisfactorily  to  ac- 
count  for  the  relations  existing  between 
them.  But,  on  the  other  hand^  we  are 
bound  to  inquire  whether  some  of  the 
gravest  charges  against  the  latter  are 
not  weakened  by  the  fact  of  those  re- 
lations having  been  thus  maintained. 
M.  de  la  Marck  certainly  disbelieved 
them,  and  his  narration  of  facts  creates 
a  strong  doubt  as  to  their  probability. 
Let  us,  however,  revert  to  the  time 
and  circumstances  of  his  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Mirabeau,  as  the  most 
direct  way  of  arriving  at  the  refutation 
which  he  offers  of  these  charges. 

Their  first  interview  was  in  the  year 
1788.  It  took  place  at  the  house  of 
the  Prince  de  Poix,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Due  de  Noailles,  Mirabenu  having 
been  brought  there  by  M.  de  Meilhan, 
Intendant  of  the  province  of  Hainault. 
Though  of  aristocratic  family,  tlic  gid- 
ed  son  of  the  author  of  **  L'Ami  des 
Hommes**  had  been  excluded,  bv  his 
notorious  profligacy,  and  his  defiance 
of  all  social  usages,  from  the  society  of 
his  equals  in  rank ;  and  the  small  and 
select  party  assembled  to  meet  him 
were  full  of  curiosity  to  see  the  out- 
lawed genius  of  their  order.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, and,  indeed,  the  portrait  is 
familiar.  When  he  entered  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  Prince  de  Noailles, 
Ills  disagreeable  aspect,  we  may  sup- 
pose, created  a  less  unfavourable  im- 
pression  than  his  dress,  which  was  vul- 
garly ornate,  and  his  manners,  which 
were  wholly  deficient  in  ease  and  re- 
finement. He  wore  great  coloured 
stone  buttons  in  his  coat,  and  was  la- 
vish of  bows  and  complimentary  ex- 
pressions. As  the  evening  waned, 
however,  and  politics  became  the  theme 
of  conversation,  his  powerful  ability 
became  apparent.  M.  de  la  Marck 
was  peculiarly  attracted  by  it,  and 
from  that  time  their  intimacy  may  be 
said  to  date.  It  ripened  speedily  into 
an  ardent  firiendship,  on  the  side  of  the 
Count  de  la  Marck  at  least,  who  had 
no  interested  motive  for  an  alliance 
with  the  patrician  outcast.* 


Shortly  after  the  junction  of  the 
three  oroers  in  the  National  Assembly, 
M.  de  la  Marck,  who  had  been  elected 
to  the  States  Greneral  for  Quesney, 
asked  Mirabeau  to  dine  with  him  tete^ 
e^tete,  and  what  passed  on  this  occa- 
sion is  important,  as  giving  an  insight 
into  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
latter.  When  he  entered  the  room,  he 
said,  addressing  La  Marck— 

''  You  are  much  displeased  with  me, 
are  you  not  ?" 

•*  With  you  and  with  many  others,** 
was  the  reply. 

'*  Then,"saidMlrabeaa,  ''yon  should 
begin  with  those  who  live  in  the  pa- 
lace. The  vessel  of  the  State  is  struck 
by  the  most  violent  tempest,  and  there 
is  no  one  at  the  helm." 

After  railing  for  some  time  at  Nec- 
ker,  and  scoffing  at  the  absurditr 
of  regarding  the  deficit  of  140  mil- 
lions as  a  financial  difficulty,  he 
said  that  a  bolder  minister  was  de- 
manded by  the  emergency.  La  Marck 
interrupted  him  by  asking  what  he  him- 
self meant  by  the  violent  conduct  which 
he  pursued  in  the  Assembly  and  else- 
where. 

"  The  fate  of  France,"  replied  Mi- 
rabeau, *'  is  decided.  The  words  *  Li- 
berty,* and  '  Taxes  voted  by  the  peo- 
ple,' have  rung  through  the  kingdom. 
IVe  shall  not  get  out  of  the  business  with^ 
out  a  government  more  or  less  resembling 
that  ^  England." 

He  then  proceeded  to  justify  indi- 
rectly  his  own  conduct,  by  intimating 
that,  disregarded  and  disliked  by  the 
Court,  he  was  driven  to  fall  back  on 
the  support  of  the  popular  party ;  and 
La  Marck  still  contending  that  nis  rea- 
soning was  no  adequate  justification  of 
his  acts,  he  replied — 

''  The  day  that  the  King's  ministers 
consent  to  reason  with  me,  they  will 
find  me  devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  and 
the  safety  of  the  monarchy.  **t 

At  the  very  time  when  Mirabeau 
used  this  language  to  the  Count  de  U 
Marck,  he  was  believed  to  be  in  a  deep 
and  infamous  league  with  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  (Egalite),  for  the  dethroning 
of  Louis  X  VL,  with  a  view  to  the  usur- 
pation by  the  Duke  of  the  royal  au- 
thority. In  reference  to  this  blackest 
charge  against  him,  Mr.  Alison  quotes 
Mounier  and  other  authorities,  to  the 
effect  that,  just  at  this  period  (Jun^ 


•  Cor.,  vol  I.  85-88. 


t  Cor.,  roll  p.  03. 
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1789)>  advances  were  made  by  Mlra- 
beaa  to  Necker^  which,  however,  failed 
in  their  object.  **  Immediately,"  pro- 
ceeds the  historian,  '*  he  threw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  Orleans  faction, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  ardent  and 
dangerous  supporters  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion."*  A  little  further  on,  he  adds — 
"  Mirabeau's  establishment  underwent 
a  total  change;  he  took  a  handsome 
hotel,  lived  sumptuously,  and  his  briU 
liant  equipages,  which  drove  through 
the  streets,  sufficiently  proved  that, 
with  the  direction  of  the  intrigues,  he 
had  received  the  wages  of  the  Orleans 
£imily."t  Again,  speaking  of  the  at- 
tack on  the  Bastile,  on  the  14th  of  the 
following  month,  he  charges  it  on  the 
**  Orleans  conspirators,"  saying  that 
Mirabeau,  Lados,  and  Latouche  were 
the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  from 
their  dark  councils  had  issued  the  de- 
crees, as  from  the  coffers  of  the  Duke 
the  treasures  which  had  originally  put 
the  revolt  in  motion, "J  The  Count  de 
la  Marck,  we  have  already  said,  wholly 
discredited  these  charges,  as  indeed 
hb  conduct  towards  Mirabeau  suffi- 
ciently proves ;  and  in  this  place  we 
naturally  stop  to  consider  the  reasons 
for  disbelieving  them,  which  the  former 
assigns.  We  must  say  that  several  of 
these  reasons,  to  which  La  Marck  seems 
to  have  attached  importance,  appear 
very  weak  to  us. 

The  facts  that  Mirabeau  and  the 
Duke  had  never  met  until  the  sunmier 
of  1788,  when,  at  the  request  of  the 
latter,  La  Marck  asked  them  to  dine, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  them ; 
that  their  meeting  seemed  unsatbfac- 
tory  to  both,  Mirabeau  having  after- 
wards expressed  his  aversion  to  Or- 
leans ;  and  that  when  the  former  was 
supposed  to  be  revelling  in  the  funds 
supplied  by  the  latter,  he  was  actualiv 
borrowing  money  of  La  Marck; — all 
urged  in  favour  of  Mirabeau's  inno- 
cence  of  the  conspiracy,  prove,  in  our 
opinion,  very  little.  There  was  ample 
time,  during  the  twelve  months  that  had 
elapsed,  to  cement  an  alliance  between 
the  Prince  and  the  Tribune,  and  there 
was  good  reason  for  deceiving  La 
Marck,  with  a  view  to  which  the  rest 
may  have  been  done.  Moreover,  we 
apprehend  that  the  task  was  not  one 
of  extreme  difficulty,  when  we  find  that 


the  good-natured  nobleman  failed  to 
discover  in  Egalite  himself  any  heinous 
characteristics,  and  rather  regarded 
him  as  a  weak  than  a  wicked  person- 
age. That  he  was  the  former  is  true 
enough ;  but  it  needed  no  ^eat  pene- 
tration to  discover  that  his  weaKuess 
had  a  deep  substratum  of  eviL  We 
dismiss,  then,  as  of  little  value,  this  part 
of  Mirabeau's  vindication. 

But  what  follows  is  of  a  more  re- 
deeming character.  The  entire  of  this 
passage  from  M.  de  la  Marck  deserves 
attention : — 

"Towards  the  end  of  September,  1789, 
Mirabeau  was  always  repeating  to  me,  speak- 
ing of  the  Court — *  Of  what  are  these  people 
thinking?  Do  they  not  perceive  the  abyss 
opening  under  their  feet  ?'  On  one  occasion, 
indeed,  excited  to  more  than  osnal  anger,  he 
exclaimed — 'All  is  lost.  The  King  and 
Queen  will  perish  ;  you  will  behold  it.  The 
mob  will  cudgel  their  dead  bodies^  Qbattra 
leurs  cadavres ') ;  and  observing  the  horror 
which  this  expression  occasioned  me,  he  re- 
peated— *'  VeSy  yet ;  will  cudgel  their  dead 
bodies  I  You  do  not  sufficiently  understand 
the  dangers  of  their  position  ;  but  they  ought 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  them,* 

"Did  his  sagacity  already  foresee  the 
fearful  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October? 
One  would  suppose  so.  But  it  was  not  to 
me  only  that  he  thus  expressed  himself;  he 
concealed  from  no  one  his  opinions  and  ap- 
prehensions. Hence  his  enemies,  and  per- 
haps many  who  were  not  such,  were  led  to 
say  that  he  had  prepared  the  movement  of 
the  5  th  of  October,  and  had  played  the  lead- 
ing part  in  it  The  subsequent  impeachment 
of  the  Chatelet  against  Mirabeau  was  found- 
ed in  a  great  degree  on  conversations  which 
he  had  carried  on  before  that  event.  For  the 
rest,  the  most  profound  obscurity  still  exists 
as  to  the  true  promoters  of  that  transaction. 
On  the  4th  of  October  Paris  was  in  the 
greatest  fermentation;  A  report  was  drca- 
lated  that  the  banquet  of  the  Gardes  da 
Corps  was  the  beginning  of  a  plot  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Assembly.  The  morning 
of  the  5th  of  October  was,  however,  quiet  at 
the  Chateau  of  Versailles;  and  the  King 
went  out  hunting,  without  troubling  himself 
much  about  the  intelligence  firom  the  capital ; 
and  he  returned  in  the  evening  amidst  the 
shots  which  the  Paris  mob  was  firing  on  the 
guards  in  the  great  avenue  of  Versailles."-^ 
Cor,,  pp.  112, 118. 

The  continuation  of  the  passage  de- 
serves special  notice :— « 


•  Alison,  vol.  ii.  p.  64.  t  ^^«  ^^^ 

X  Aliion,  vol  iL  p.  109: 
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"  Beyond  doubti  if  Mirabeau  had  been 
gnfltj  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  accnaed, 
it  was  in  the  morning  of  that  day  that  he 
must  liave  consulted  with  hb  alleged  accom- 
plices, to  direct  the  movement,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  it  Well !  instead  of  assisting  at 
those  councils  which  took  place  to  prepare 
the  attack  and  defence,  Mirabeau  passed 
with  me  the  day  of  the  bth  of  October^  till 
six  o'ctock  in  the  evening.  We  dined  to- 
gether at  mj  house,  tHe-h-tHe^  as  he  said  at 
the  tribune  in  his  defence  against  the  proce- 
dure of  the  Chitelet ;  discussed  the  affiiirs  of 
Brabant,  as  he  stated,  having  before  us  a 
map  to  study  the  march  of  the  troops.  But 
in  truth  we  occupied  little  more  than  an  hour 
on  tills  subject,  and  the  rest  of  our  time  was 
employed  in  speaking  of  the  changes  of  the 
Court  and  the  agitation  then  reigning  at 
t^aris.  We  were,  however^  still  ignorant  of 
what  was  in  preparation  for  that  day.  AU 
that  Count  Mirabeau  said  bore  the  impresa 
of  that  skill  and  energy  which  the  circum- 
stances demanded ;  and  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  subject  had  been  treated  in  the 
Boyal  Cabinet  as  it  was  by  the  Count  Mi- 
rabeau at  my  house.  In  all  his  observations 
and  their  developments,  he  spoke,  not  the 
language  of  a  factionist,  but  of  a  great  ci- 
tizen ;  and  I  protest  from  the  depths  of  my 
conscience,  that  this  man  was  utterly  a 
■tranger,  in  his  intentions  as  well  as  in  his 
actions,  to  the  intrigues  which  excited  so 
violent  an  effervescence  in  the  dty  of  Paria.'* 
^Cor.  vol  L  113,  114. 

Tho  statement  of  M.  de  la  IVfarck  in 
this  latter  passage,  that  Mirabeau  and 
he  remained  together  till  six  o'clock  of 
tho  evening  ofthe  5th  of  October,  in 
ignorance  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
mob,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  all 
other  accounts,  and  not  reconcileable 
with  probability.  M.  Thiers,  writing 
the  history  of  the  event  says: — "n 
was  eleven  in  the  forenoon :  tiie  move- 
ments in  Paris  were  announced.  Mi- 
rabeau,  coming  up  to  the  President 
MoUnier  says  to  him — <  Paris  marches 
on  us.  Affect  illness,  go  to  the  Ch^ 
teau,  and  tell  the  King  to  accept  un- 
conditionally.*"* This  narrative  rests 
on  the  contemporary  evidence.  ^lore- 
OTcr  it  is  sustained  by  probability. 
The  outbreak  in  Paris  began  early  m 
the  morning,  and  the  mob,  in  spite  of 
all  Lafayette's  exertions  to  restrain  it, 
was  on  the  march  long  before  noon. 
Its  formidable  character  could  have 
been  doubted  by  none.  Surely,  then, 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose— indeed  alto- 
gether impossible,  tnat  intelligence  of 


its  advance  should  not  have  reached 
Versailles,  through  some  chailnel,  loni^ 

Erevious  to  its  arrival.  The  distanc(; 
etween  the  latter  place  and  the  ca- 
pital was  only  twelve  miles;  and  a 
messenger  despatched  at  mid-day  from 
Paris  would  have  reached  Versailles 
easily  several  hours  before  the  time 
when  La  Marck  and  Mirabeau  are  re- 

E resented  by  the  former  to  have  first 
card  anything  about  the  movement 
of  the  people.  Li  addition  to  this,  the 
time  of  the  actual  arrival  of  the  mob 
at  Versailles  is  generallv  stated  to  have 
been  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  aflemoon.  That  some  singular 
error  has  been  made  in  this  part  ofthe 
narrative  seems,  therefore,  beyond  a 
doubt,  though  the  account  is  minutely 
circumstantud. 

But  though  the  altbit  as  a  lawyer 
would  sav,  most  certainly  feils,  we  can- 
not avoid  saying  that  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  goes  rerf  near  proving 
that  Mirabeau,  however  great  may 
have  been  his  duplicity,  was  not  a  party 
to  the  outrages  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Oc- 
tober. That  he  foresaw  some  great  act 
of  revolutionary  violence  is,  indeed, 
evident.  And  had  he  confined  his 
hints  on  the  probability  of  its  occur, 
rence  to  private  IHends,  such  as  Blai- 
zot,  the  Court  Librarian,  to  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  given  such  an  intima- 
tion in  September,t  we  could  under* 
stand  his  complicity  in  the  plot.  But 
why  should  he  have  put  LaMfuiiiJc  upon 
his  guard  ?  Why  snould  he  have,  at 
that  same  period,  given  him  the  solemn 
warning  he  did,  as  to  the  fate  that 
awaited  the  fong  and  Queen,  if  some 
effort  were  not  made  to  save  them  ? 
This  we  cannot  reconcile  with  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  an  actual  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy  which  brought 
about  the  catastrophe  of  the  5th  and 
6th  of  October. 

But,  whatever  ma^  be  thought  on 
thb  point,  certain  it  is  that  in  Uie  de- 
bate in  tho  AssembKr,  on  tho  very 
evening  of  which  M.  de  la  Marck 
writes,  the  conduct  of  Mirabeau  was 
in  direct  contradiction  to  his  professed 
anxiety  to  save  the  royal  family.  At 
least  we  can  view  in  no  other  light  his 
fierce  avowal  that  he  was  ready  to  pre- 
pare a  denunciation  of  the  then  recent 
banquet  given  by  the  Oardes  du  Cbrps^ 
the  proceedings  at  which  had  excited 


*  Hi9t.  de  la  Rev,  vol.  v.  18B,  4th  ed.         f  Pmdhommc,  Crimes  de  la  Bev.,  ii.  162. 
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the  greatest  frenzy  amongst  the  peo- 

5le,  **  provided  the  Assembly  would 
eclare  that  the  person  of  the  King 
alone  was  sacred" — words  which,  in 
nniversal  acceptance,  marked  the  un- 
happy Queen  for  vengeance.  We  can 
only  say  that,  while  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  a  deep  and  impenetra- 
ble mystery  envelopes  his  character, 
yet  any  glimpses  which  we  obtain  at  mo- 
ments, when  it  seems  to  emerge  from 
ha  obscurity,  lead  us  to  believe  that 
his  real  feeling  and  his  better  judg- 
ment were  hostile  to  the  revolution  m 
its  extreme  development,  and  that  his 
desire  was  to  preserve  the  monarchy, 
if  he  could  do  so  without  peril  to  his 
own  interests.  More  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  say  in  his  behalf. 

On  the  6th  of  October  the  King  and 
the  royal  family  were  dragged  in  tri- 
umph to  Paris  by  the  mob,  in  a  journey, 
whose  brutality  and  humiliation  lasted 
for  seven  hours.  The  Assembly,  de- 
claring itself  inseparable  from  the  per- 
son of  the  Sovereign,  accompanied 
them.  On  the  14th,  the  Due  d'Orleans 
took  his  departure  from  France,  the 
King,  as  Alison  says,  having,  *'  with 
the  entire  concurrence  of  the  National 
Assembly,  sent  him  into  honorable 
exile,  on  a  mission  to  the  Court  of 
London."*  Some  of  the  best  men  in 
the  Assembly  seceded  about  the  same 
time,  and  amongst  them  ^lounier  and 
Lally  Tolondal  retired  to  the  provinces. 
At  this  date  it  was  that  negotiations 
were  attempted  between  Mirabeau  and 
the  Court.  They  failed,  however,  and 
no  actual  understanding  took  place 
until  the  spring  of  the  following  year. 
La  Marck's  account  of  the  transaction 
is  this:— 


"  Tlio  day  after  that  on  which  the  King 
was  led,  or  rut  her  dragged,  to  the  Tuilleries, 
Mirabeau  came  to  my  house  at  a  very  early 
hour  of  the  morning.  *  If  you  have  any 
way,*  sai<l  lie,  on  entering,  *  of  making  your- 
self listened  to  by  the  King  and  Queen,  per- 
suade them  that  France  and  they  are  lost,  if 
the  royal  family  does  not  leave  Paris.  I  am 
engaged  u])on  a  plan  to  enable  them  to  quit 
it ;  are  you  in  a  position  to  go  and  assure 
them  that  tliey  may  rely  on  me  ?' 

"  '  Proceetl  with  your  plan,'  said  I  to  him ; 
*  when  it  shall  be  finished,  I  will  find  the 
means  of  making  it  reach  them.* 

"  Some  days  after,  he  sent  me  the  writ- 
ing, which  bears  date  the  15th  of  October, 
1789.t 


'*  As  will  be  seen,  this  *  memorandom  *  is 
an  eloquent  fragment,  admireble  for  the 
clearness,  the  reason,  the  force  witli  which 
Mirabeau  paints,  in  lines  of  fire,  the  perils  of 
the  throne;  the  necessity  of  taking  energetic 
measures,  for  withdrawing  the  King  from  the 
real  servitude  in  which  he  is  at  Paris,  from 
the  imminent  personal  danger  to  which  he 
is  exposed ;  servitude  and  dangers  which  are 
turned  to  mischievous  account,  even  by  those 
of  his  followers,  who  refbse  to  obey  him  un- 
der the  pretence  that  he  is  not  free;  the 
irreparable  imprudence  that  it  would  be  for 
him  to  quit  France,  to  separate  himself  from 
the  Revolution,  to  divorce  himself  from  his 
people,  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  With 
whose  aid  ?  a  nobility,  that,  isolated,  is  no- 
thing. Strangers  ?  a  powerless  and  hateful 
resource,  which  would  take  away  all  faith  in 
his  generous  and  paternal  intentions.  Mira- 
beau's  counsel  is,  that  he  should  retire  into 
Normandy,  a  faithfid  and  afiectionate  pro- 
vince, adjoining  Brittany  and  Anjou,  on 
which  reliance  can  be  placed,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  both  are  distant  from  the  fron- 
tiers. There  to  summon  to  his  aid  the  whole 
nation,  by  reassuring  proclamations ;  to  re- 
mind them,  that  he,  their  Monarch,  has  ever 
shown  himself,  spontaneously,  and  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  reign,  the  enemy  of  des- 
potism, of  abuse,  of  extortion ;  that  he  has 
endeavoured,  by  all  possible  means,  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  his  people ;  that,  first 
amongst  the  kings  of  lus  dynasty,  he  has 
gone  beyond  the  nation  in  promising,  and 
trying  to  obtain  for  it,  the  restitution,  the 
increase,  and  the  organisation  of  its  political 
rights.  To  proclaim  respect  for  the  public 
debt ;  to  renew  the  basis  of  the  constitution, 
and  the  sanction  of  a  large  number  of  de- 
crees ;  to  explain  why  the  sanction  of  others 
is  adjourned ;  to  raaintxun  the  abolition  of 
the  Parliaments;  to  summon  to  him  the 
National  Assembly,  or  to  convoke  another 
legislature  in  case  the  Assembly  shall  be 
prevented  from  coming  (for  a  voluntary  re- 
fusal is  not  to  be  apprehended)  ;  or  in  case 
kept  away  from  him,  and  without  his  sane* 
tion,  it  should  dehberate,  which  could  only 
be  under  restraint,  and  consequently  without 
legal  effect  or  validity,  to  protest,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  King  did  not  desire  royal 
pomp,  but  that  he  would  rest  content  with 
an  income  of  a  million,  as  King  and  father 
of  a  family  ;  that  the  state  revenues  should 
be  converted  to  pubHc  improvement,  but 
that  pensions,  which  had  become  vested 
rights,  must  remain.  Mirabeau,  finally, 
and  above  all,  recommends  acting  with  cau- 
tion and  prudence,  as  events  may  determine^ 
but  to  hasten f  for  the  danger  is  imminent."'^ 
CoKj  vol.  i.  pp.  119-121. 

We  have  given  this  rather  long  ex- 
tract, in  the  words  of  M.  de  la  ]V&rck, 


•  Vol.  iL  p.  178. 


t  This  he  gives  in  full,  voL  i.  p.  364. 
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for  it  is  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
Memoire  (extending  itself  to  eighteen 
pages  of  the  volume),  prepared  for  the 
Court  by  Mirabeau,  and  contains  the 
substance  of  the  advice  at  all  times 
tendered  by  him.  Unhappily  it  all 
reached  the  royal  ears  too  late,  if  it 
would  have  been  availed  of  at  any 
time ;  a  more  than  doubtful  matter. 

LaMarck,  naturally  enough,hesitated 
to  convey  this  document  to  the  Queen, 
at  the  moment  justly  indignant  with 
Mirabeau,  afler  his  base  attack  on  her, 
in  the  recent  debate,  which,  when  called 
to  account  for  it  by  La  Marck,  he 
owned  to  have  been  inexcusable.  The 
course  he  adopted,  therefore,  was,  to 
address  himself  to  Monsieur  (the  Count 
de  Provence),  but  the  Prince  declared 
it  utterly  useless  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject  to  the  King.  Speaking  of  his 
royal  brother,  he  said,  **  The  weakness 
and  indecision  of  the  Kingare  beyond 
anything  one  can  tell.  To  have  an 
idea  of  his  character,  imagine  balls  of 
oiled  ivory  that  you  strive  to  keep  to- 
gether. "  La  Marck  then  suggested  an 
appeal  to  the  Queen,  to  use  her  inilu- 
ence  over  him,  but  Monsieur*s  reply 
was,  "You  deceive  yourself,  if  you 
think  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Queen 
to  guide  him  in  an  affair  of  this  conse- 
quence ;" — ^narrating  an  anecdote,  in 
itself  trivial,  to  confirm  his  opinion, 
namely,  that  when  the  King,  afler 
much  entreaty  from  M.  de  Brienne, 
consented  to  dismiss  M.  de  Bretcuil 
from  the  ministry,  he  added  musingly, 
"  'Tis  just  as  well ;  he  is  a  man  quite 
in  the  Queen's  interest."  *«  Afler  two 
hours*  conversation,'*  proceeds  La 
Marck,  "I  left  with  sadness  in  my  soul; 
I  arrived  at  the  certainty,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  King  adopt  the 
energetic  measures,  which  alone  could 
save  him,  and  that  resolution  and  firm- 
ness were  most  wanted  where  it  was 
so  necessary  to  find  them."* 

The  Count  de  la  Marck  quittied 
Paris  in  despair,  and  proceeded  to 
Brussels,  and  we  must  hurry  over  the 
interval  which  elapsed  from  the  time 
of  this  interview  till  the  month  of 
March  following,  a  period  so  important 
for  action  and  so  wholly  lost  by  the 
ill-starred  Monarch.  About  the  mid- 
die  of  this  month  the  Count  received 
at  Brussels,  from  his  friend  M.  de 
Mercy,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at 


Paris,  a  pressing  request  to  return  to 
that  city,  which  he  replied  to  by  arriv- 
ing there  on  the  16tn  of  the  month. 
On  the  day  following  he  saw  Mirabeau, 
more  discontented  and  more  discourag- 
ed  than  ever.  On  the  next  he  pro- 
ceedcd  to  the  residence  of  the  Ambas- 
sador. 

The  Court  had,  at  length,  become 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  coun- 
sel. We  cannot  give  the  account  of 
the  interview  at  length.  M.  de  Mercy 
came  directly  to  the  subject  of  ity  the 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  royal  per- 
sonages, to  secure  Mirabeau's  services, 
if  possible.  La  Marck  intimated  that 
five  months  before  they  had  been  ten- 
dered to  Monsieur,  and  that  his  own 
reason  for  leaving  Paris  was  his  despair 
of  their  being  unavailed  of. 

"Well,"  said  M.  de  Mercy,  "it  is  this 
same  business  that  I  come  to  renew.  The 
King  and  Queen  have  decided  to  seek  the 
services  of  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  if  he  is 
disposed  to  be  of  use  to  them.  They  trust 
to  you  to  do  whatever  is  necessary ;  their 
confidence  in  this  regard  is  unreserved ;  they 
leave  you  master  of  the  conditions,  and  wish 
to  enter  into  relations  with  the  Count  solely 
through  your  interposition.  They  expect 
fix>ra  you  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  you  will 
see  the  necessity  for  it.  It  is  essential  that 
BL  Necker,  with  whom  they  are  greatly  dis- 
contented, shall  know  nothing  of  the  nego- 
ciation.  The  Queen,  particularly,  relies  on 
you.  We  have  been  a  month  in  expectation 
of  your  arrival,  and  it  is  because  of  your  not 
coming  that  I  resolved  to  write." — Cor,, 
vol  L  p.  140. 

La  Marck  replied,  that  "  the  injory 
done  already  was  veir  serious,"  and 
that  he  feared  even  Mirabeau  could 
not  remedy  it.  He  declined  also  to 
do  anything  till  M.  de  Mercy  himself 
first  had  a  conversation  with  Mirabeau. 
The  ambassador  said  he  would  seek 
his  Majesty's  commands.  And  here 
we  have  an  instance  of  the  hesitating, 
dilatory  conduct  of  the  Court,  at  a 
time  when  minutes  were  of  precious 
value.  More  than  fifteen  days  elapsed 
before  La  Marck  heard  anything  fur- 
ther on  the  subject.  At  length  a  com- 
munication was  received,  and  a  meet- 
ing between  M.  de  Mercy  and  Mira- 
beau was  fixed  at  the  house  of  M.  de 
la  Marck.  It  took  place,  and  at  the 
close,  the  latter  was  informed  by  the 


•  Cor.,  vol  t  pp.  124,  125. 
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ambassador,  tbat  the  Queen  desired 
to  have  an  interview  with  him  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  would  see  him  the  next 
day  but  one,  at  one  o'clock,  in  the 
apartments  of  her  first  waiting- woman. 
Thither  he  repaired  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  aner  some  delay  he  was 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  her  Ma- 

je»ty. 

The  Queen,  after  some  preliminary 
remarks,  asked  Le  Marck  whether  he 
really  acquitted  IVIirabeau  of  all  con- 
nexion with  the  events  of  the  5th  and 
6th  of  October,  stating  that,  for  two 
months,  the  King  and  she  had  been 
thinking  of  employing  him.  Assured  by 
the  Count  that  he  did,  she  expressed 
her  gratification,  saying,  "After  all 
the  reports  circulated,  I  have  enter- 
tained towards  the  Count  de  Mirabeau, 
I  confess,  a  sentiment  of  horror,  which 
has  not  a  little  contributed  to  retard 
our  resolution  of  addressing  ourselves 
to  him  to  stay,  if  it  be  possible,  the  fatal 
consequences  of  the  revolution." 

"  At  this  moment,'  says  La  Marck,  "  the 
King  entered.  Without  any  preamble,  and 
with  his  habitual  hrusquerie^  he  said  to  me, 
*  The  Queen  has  already  told  you  that  I  wish 
to  employ  the  Count  de  IVIirabeau,  if  you 
think  that  he  has  the  will  and  the  power  to  be 
useful  to  me.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the 
subject?  " 

La  Marck  frankly  gave  his  opinion, 
stating  his  fears  as  to  the  damage  irre- 
trievably done,  and  his  conviction  of 
the  ministerial  folly  in  haughtily  repel- 
ling all  Mirabeau's  previous  advances. 
He  thus  describes  the  rest  of  the  inter- 
view :— • 

"  *  Ah  !*  cried  the  King,  *  there  is  nothing 
to  hope  for  on  this  point  from  M.  Necker.  It 
will  be  necessary  that  all  that  is  done  by  M. 
Mirabeau  shall  be  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
my  ministers,  and  in  tliis  I  calculate  on  you.* 

"I  was  astounded  at  this  reply.  I  had 
not,  for  a  moment,  conceived  that  the  King 
could  dream  of  employing,  unknown  to  his 
ministers,  a  man  like  Mirabeau.  In  point  of 
fact,  his  counsels  and  acts  could  not  fail  to 
come  in  direct  collision  with  those  of  the  mi- 
nisters; and  what  good  could  be  expected 
from  such  a  contradiction  ? 

"  *  At  present,'  continued  the  King,  '  how 
do  you  think  that  Mirabeau  can  be  of  use  to 
me? 

*'  I  told  the  "Emg  that  I  could  not  answer 
this  question  without  having  first  consulted 
Mirabeau. 


"  *  See  him,  then,  and  bring  word  to  me 
and  the  Queen  what  shall  be  resolved  upon.* 

"  *  Sire,  would  you  not  prefer  that  I  should 
direct  the  Count  de  Mirabeau,  on  the  part  of 
your  Majesty,  to  put  his  ideas  on  the  subject 
in  writing.' 

" '  Tes,  still  better.  Ton  can  send  me  by 
the  Queen  what  he  shall  have  written.  *'& 
agreed.' 

"After  these  words  the  King retfred.  The 
Queen  told  me  I  was  at  liberty  to  come  to  her 
whenever  I  thought  it  necessary,  nevertheless 
choosing  the  days  when  Madame  Thibaut 
should  be  in  attendance.  She  had  not  exactly 
reason  to  complain  of  Madame  Campan,  her 
second  waiting-woman,  but  the  latter  behig 
more  a  woman  of  the  world  than  the  other, 
had  connexions  which  were  not  agreeable  to 
the  Queen."— Vol.  i.  pp.  146, 147. 

La  Marck  proceeded  on  what  he  too 
justly  regarded,  at  this  late  period,  as 
nis  hopeless  mission  to  Mirabeau.  He 
informed  the  latter  of  all  that  had 
passed ;  amongst  the  rest,  of  the  Queen's 
belief  that  he  had  participated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  Octo- 
ber. **  At  the  instant  his  countenance 
changed;  he  became  yellow,  jgreen, 
hideous."*  Let  us  trust  that  it  was 
with  shame  at  such  a  suspicion,  not 
with  conscious  guilt.  La  Marck,  at 
all  events,  calmed  him  by  the  assurance 
that  he  had  quite  satisfied  the  Queen. 
He  then  explained  the  views  of  the  King. 
The  great  tribune's  vanity  was  plainly 
flattered.  Mighty  as  was  his  power, 
he  was  **  subdued,  nevertheless,  by 
that  sort  of  magic  which  royal  person- 
ages can  exercise  when  they  know  how 
to  show  themselves  condescending."  La 
Marck  justly  observes,  that  they  are  to 
blame  lot  not  oflener  availing  l^m- 
selves  of  such  an  influence ;  and,  while 
expressing  his  belief  that  it  has  much 
declined  since  !the  French  Revolu- 
tion, he  says  that,  in  the  Assembly, 
''the  most  audacious haranguers  would 
have  become  ardent  royausts,  if  the 
King  and  his  ministers  had  had  the 
abiUty  to  draw  them  towards  the 
throne."  We  have  little  doubt  of  it; 
and  if  we  difier  at  all  from  M.  de  la 
Marck,  it  is  in  believing  that  the  charm 
has  not  lost  its  power. 

Mirabeau  despatched  his  letter  to  the 
King.  It  was  considered  quite  satis- 
factory, and  La  Marck  had  another 
interview  with  the  Queen  in  Madame 
Thibaut's  apartments,  in  order  to  ar- 
range what  was  to  be  done.     To  place 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  148. 
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Mirabeau  in  a  position  of  pecuniary 
ease  was  his  first  suggestion ;  this  done> 
he  would  be  able  to  give  his  uninter- 
rupted services  to  the  Crown.  He  un- 
dertook the  necessary  arrangements. 
We  must  not  proceed  without  pau^^ 
a  moment  on  the  little  episode  which 
M.  de  la  Marck  here  introduces.  There 
is  a  touching  sadness  in  it^  when  one 
thinks  what  the  real  position  of  Marie 
Antoinette  was  at  tne  time;  and  it 
showb  what  a  true  woman's  heart  was 
hers,  who,  when  a  sterner  hour  de- 
manded it>  could  so  nobly  enact  the 
heroine  I 

"  This  part  of  our  conversation  ende^  the 
Queen  spoke  to  me  of  by-gone  days.  The 
hopes  of  the  services  that  Mirabeau  could 
render  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  from  her 
sight  the  dangers  that  sorrounded  her  on  all 
sides.  In  her  trustful  abandon  she  gave  me 
new  proo&  of  that  kindUness  to  tvhich  she 
had  ever  accustomed  me  in  the  happy  time 
that,  alas !  had  departed  for  ever.  She  even 
allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  away  by  the  re- 
collections of  the  past,  to  speak  of  those  in- 
diflerent  aflairs  which  feed  the  liabitual  con- 
verse of  society. 

**  The  dialogue  lasted  more  than  two  hours, 
\xi  a  tone  of  gaiety  which  was  natural  to  the 
Queen,  and  wlifch  had  its  source  as  much  in 
the  goodness  of  her  heart  as  in  the  gentle 
satire  of  her  spiHt  Tlie  Object  of  my  au- 
dience had  been  nearly  lost  sight  of;  she 
strove  to  get  rid  of  it  Once  that  I  spoke  to 
her  of  the  Revolution,  she  became  serious  and 
sad ;  but  immediately  the  conversation  took 
another  turn,  I  saw  her  amiable  and  gracious 
mood  restored.  And  this  trait  paints  her 
character  better  than  all  that  I  could  say  of 
it.  In  truth,  Marie  Antoinette,  whom  they 
have  accused  of  delighting  to  meddle  in  puh- 
lic  affairs,  had  no  taste  whatever  for  them. 
To  a  noble  and  elevated  soul  she  united  li 
promptitude  of  decision  and  an  energy  of  will; 
of  which  she  has  given  prx)of  in  more  than 
one  circumstance.  This  strength  of  resolution 
it  was  precisely  that  Louis  XVI.  wanted : 
the  enemies  of  royalty  foresaw  it  eariy,  and 
directed  all  their  attacks  against  her  whose 
influence  they  feared.'* — Vol.  i.  pp.  166-7. 

That  this  representation  is  the  cor- 
rect one  is  most  likely>  and  we  cannot 
but  sjmipathise  the  more  deeply  with 
the  martyred  princess,  when  wo  think 
she  was  sacrificed  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  she  was  believed  to  possess 
qualities  that  could  save  her  husband 
and  his  throne. 

To  pursue  the  course  of  the  narra- 


tive. La  Marck  saw  Mirabeau,  asked 
the  extent  of  his  debts,  and  the  income 
that  he  would  require  to  maintain  hitn. 
The  former  he  stated  to  be  large,  but 
could  not  tell  the  precise  sum ;  as  to 
the  latter,  his  said  100  louis  a  month 
would  quite  satisfy  him. 

At  La  Marck's  desire,  however,  he 
made  out  a  complete  list  of  his  debtsj 
and  brought  it  to  the  former  a  few 
days  after.  The  total  amount  was 
208^000  francs — as  La  Marck  observes^ 
easily  capable  of  being  settied  by  a  man 
whose  landed  property  was  worth 
50,000  francs  a  year,  if  he  had  any 
management.  The  items  were  curionS) 
and  showed  strange  vicissitudes  in  his 
career.  Amongst  other  things,  his  wed- 
ding-dothes  were  still  unpaid  for.  lifi- 
rabeau  himself  said  he  could  not  hope 
to  have  the  debts  settied  for  him^  but 
again  inthnated  that  all  he  would  rs- 
quiro  was  the  monthly  sum  of  100 
loois. 

We  now  come  to  the  actual  arrange- 
ment. It  was  the  King's  own  pro- 
poeal.  His  debts,  to  the  amount  above 
mentioned,  were  to  be  paid;  6^000 
francs  a  month  supplied  to  him ;  and 
1,000,000  francs  oestowed  on  him  at 
the  close  of  the  Assembly's  sittings,  in 
case  he  succeeded  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  promises.  For  this  last-named  sum 
the  King  j^laced  four  notes  of  hand,  of 
250,000  francs  each,  in  M.  dc  la 
Marck's  hands.  These  the  latter  re- 
turned to  him  on  the  death  of  Mira- 
beau.* 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  i^as  not  a 
very  creditable  afiair  for  Mirabeau. 
Yet,  let  us  nut  judge  him  too  severely, 
llis  exigencies  were  great.  Office  could 
not  be  conferred  on  him,  and,  were  it 
otherwise,  perhaps,  not  without  destroy- 
ing his  power  to  be  useful.  Pecuniary 
reuef  and  aid,  in  some  way,  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  him;  would  they 
have  lost  their  character  of  a  bribe  if 
given  in  a  more  delicate  fashion,  and 
under  the  guise  of  a  court  employment  ? 
Moreover,  are  we  to  judge  or  the  trans- 
action by  ordinary  ruks?  On  one 
side  was  impending  destruction,  on  the 
other,  urgent  necessity.  We  must  not 
moralize  too  nicely  on  the  business. 
The  payment  of  his  debts  and  the 
monthly  allowance  Mirabeau  certainly 
had  strong  temptation  to  accept  of,  and 
he  did  not  ask  for  so  much.    The  mil* 
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lion  ]?6waid>  in  prospeoty  he  HumUL 
have  regarded  as  a  positdve  bribe^  and 
rejected.  But  it  was  too  glittering  a 
bmt  for  one  so  '^projusus  sui.'* 

The  Count  dc  la  Marck  appears  not 
to  have  seen  anything  disreputable  in 
the  transaction;  but  Mirabeau's  con- 
duct  on  the  occasion  amazed  him.  When 
the  million  was  mentioned,  <'Mira« 
beau/'  he  says,  ^'  broke  into  an  intoxi- 
cation of  joy  that,  I  confess,  astonished 
me  a  little."  He  discerned  all  kinds 
of  high  qualities  in  the  King,  and  at* 
tributed  to  his  blockhead  ministers  the 
circumstance  of  their  having  remained 
so  hidden.  His  delight  knew  no  bounds. 
And,  in  his  raptiu*e,  everything  seemed 
to  him  capable  of  accomplishment. 

Immediately  afler  this  arrangement 
was  effected,  Mirabeau  commenced  to 
live  most  extravagantly:,  "  took  an  en- 
tire  house  to  himself,  mstead  of  a  re- 
spectable apartment  such  as  he  had 
before  occupied ;  instead  of  the  single 
servant  that  he  used  to  keep,  hired 
a  valet'de'Chambre,  cook,  coachman, 
&c.,"*  despite  of  all  remonstrance. 
From  this  passage  we  must  infer  that 
his  increased  expenditiu^  about  the  pe- 
riod  of  the  attack  on  the  Bastile,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  could  only  have  been 
temporary ;  a  fact  that,  coupled  with 
his  large  debts,  would  certainly  render 
more  doubtful  the  receipt  by  him  of 
money  from  the  Due  d' Orleans.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  now  that 
funds  were  at  his  command,  ho  could 
not  control  his  expensive  habits.  He 
rushed  into  pleasures  recklessly,  too, 
but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  occupa- 
tions. His  life  at  the  moment  is  thus 
sketched  by  his  biographer  :— 

"  ^t  this  period  he  did  not  f^low  himself 
an  instant's  repose.  One  moment  at  the  tri- 
bune, the  next  in  his  cabinet;  knowing 
thoroughly  all  that  was  done  and  said ;  dictat- 
ing to  his  secretary,  writing  himself,  revising 
the  writings  which  he  had  dictated ;  provok- 
ing discussions  to  call  out  now  Ideas  ;  avail- 
ing of  these  ideas  in  his  writings,  or  charging 
others  to  make  them  the  bads  of  their  la- 
bours ;  and,  with  all  this,  pever  forg^ul  of 
his  enjoyments.  Such  is  the  notion  one 
must  have  of  this  extraordinary  man,  whom 
nature  seemed  to  have  created  to  astound  his 
contemporaries  by  t)ie  combination  of  so 
many  striking  qualities,  and  of  faculties  ap- 
parently incompatible." — Vol.  i.  p.  178. 

On   closing  his   compact  with   the 


Court,  Mirabeau  began  almost  daily 
to  submit  to  it  notes  on  thej  progress 
of  events,  the  first  of  importance  bear- 
ing date  the  21st  of  June,  and  denouno- 
ing  the  decree  of  the  Assembly  on  the 
previous  evening  (passed  in  his  ab- 
sence), abolishing  the  titles  of  honour. 
The  ''political  crisis,"  he  says,  ^^is  at 
its  height,  and  begins  to  become  com- 
plicated fearfully.^'  "The  army  sup- 
plies the  instrument  of  bngandajge  to 
all  who  choose  to  play  the  part  of  rob- 
bers on  a  large  scale;"  and,  in  fine# 
that ''  there  must  soon  be  either  a  de- 
cline in  the  malady,  or  an  increase  in 
it,  which  will  result  in  cure  or  in 
death.  ;'t 

While  thus  speaking  of  the  crisis,  he 
was  busy  in  the  preparation  of  a  plan 
of  escape  for  the  King  and  Royal 
Family.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in 
the  state  of  France  at  the  period,  his 
suggestions  were  such  as  coiud  possibly 
have  been  carried  into  efiect ;  but  witn 
such  a  King,  such  a  ministry,  and  such 
a  court  as  Sf  irabeau  had  to  deal  with^ 
the  task  was  certainly  hopeless.  "  Tlie 
King,"  said  he,  in  a  note  of  the  15th  of 
September, ' '  has  but  one  man,  his  wife. " 
Strange  and  prophetic  were  the  words 
that  followed :— r"  I  Uke  to  believe  that 
she  will  not  ipsii  for  life  without  her 
crown.  What  I  am  very  sure  of  is, 
that  she  wUl  not  preserve  her  life  if  she 
does  not  preserve  her  crown, " 

Lafayette  he  continually  assailed,  as 
one  whose  position  was  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  monarchy.  This  might 
be  tiaought  to  have  resulted  firom  jea- 
lousy, but  we  believe  that  it  had  no  such 
origm,  and  that  Mirabeau  judged  most 
correctly.  The  Gtener^-in- Chief  of  the 
Nation^  Guards  was  cold,  vain,  weak> 
and  arrogant,  and  contributed,  we  do 
think,  as  mudi  as  any  one  in  France, 
to  hasten  the  march  of  anarchy.  Mi- 
rabeau strove,  with  all  his  eloquence 
and  flattery,  to  court  (us  alliance,  but 
the  repulsion  between  their  charttcters 
was  too  great  to  make  the  connexion 
possible.  That  the  correspondence 
shows  Mirabeau's  conduct  towards  the 
Marquis  to  have  been  full  of  profound 
duplicity  is  beyond  any  doubt,  but  it 
vas  duplicity  having  for  its  object,  at 
once,  tne  protection  of  the  Koytd  Fa- 
mily and  tne  salvation  of  France. 

With  a  view,  amongst  other  objects, 
to  weaken  I^fayette's  position,  Mira- 
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beau  urged  the  Kin^  not  to  oppose  the 
return  m>m  England  of  the  I>uc  d'Or- 
leans.  All  the  grounds  assigned  by 
him  for  this  advice  are  excellent^  and 
show  the  comprehensive  manner  in 
which  he  viewed  the  events  of  the  day. 
His  reasons^  in  this  instance,  were  fully 
coincided  in  at  Court,  and  acted  on. 
Unluckily,  however,  an  insult  was  of- 
fered to  the  Prince  on  his  first  visit  at 
court,  by  a  stcadfiist  adherent  of  the 
Royal  cause,  in  i^orance  of  the  policy 
agreed  on,  and  Orleans  became,  from 
that  moment,  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
King  and  Queen. 

Removal  of  the  Royal  Family  from 
Paris ;  organisation  in  the  provmces  of 
the  nuclei  of  an  armed  force ;  buty  first, 
and  mwt  urgenUy,  a  change  of  minis- 
ters, — these  were  the  constant  persua- 
sion of  Mirabeau.  But  he  was  unable 
to  effect  anything.  Ever}'  day  he  grew 
more  urgent,  and  more  indignant  at 
the  apathy  of  the  King  :— 

"  On  the  13th  of  August  1790  (says  La 
Biarck),  the  Court  received  from  him  a  note, 
Bofficient  to  freeze  it  with  terror.  *  Four 
enemies,'  he  says  in  it,  *  approach  with  ac- 
celerated pace — taxation,  bankruptcy,  the 
army,  the  winter.  Some  step  mast  be  taken. 
I  mean  to  say  that  either  events  most  be 
prepared  for,  and  awaited ;  or  provoked  and 
directed.  In  two  words,  civU  war  is  certain, 
and  perhaps  necessary.  Which  is  it  prefer- 
able to  accept  it,  or  to  make  it? — or,  can  it, 
and  ought  it  be  prevented  ?  Questions  of  the 
last  importance,  and  which  it  is,  in  fine,  ne- 
cessary to  dedde,  and  which  can  only  be 
dealt  with  in  a  conference  as  long  and  as  free, 
as  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  consi- 
dered and  resolved.  I  demand  this  confe- 
rence, however  difficult  and  dangerous  for 
me  it  be.  As  I  must  give  and  receive  pledges, 
as  I  must  use  words,  as  to  the  end  and  the 
means  to  be  employed,  which  cannot  be  en- 
trusted to  paper,  this  conference  is  indispens- 
able.' "—Vol  L  p.  199 ;  vol  ii  p.  126. 

In  this  letter  he  again  urges  that  the 
nucleus  of  an  army  should  be  formed, 
pointbgy  with  what  profound  sagacity 
afler-days  demonstrated,  to  the  Swiss 
Guards,  as  the  corps  for  that  purpose, 
and  recommending  an  "  Inspector- 
Greneral  of  the  Swiss  "  to  be  at  once  ap. 
pointed,  an  office  which  had  formeny 
existed. 

Previous  to  this,  on  the  drd  of  July, 
1790,  Mirabeau  had  the  interview  with 
Marie  Antoinette,  at  the  Chateau  of 


St.  Cloud,  the  rumour  of  which  so  da- 
maged  his  popularity  as  to  have  caused 
the  ''  Great  treason  of  Count  Mira- 
beau"  to  be  cried  through  Paris,  his 
own  allusion  to  which,  in  nis  speech  in 
the  debate  respecting  the  power  c^ 
making  war  and  peace,  we  have  ^ven 
in  a  former  page.  He  quite  convmced 
the  ill-fated  Queen  both  of  his  sinceri^ 
and  his  power  to  save  her  and  the  mo- 
narchy; and  appears  himself  to  have 
left  her  charmed  into  devotion  to  her 
cause.  A  member  of  the  Ministiy^ 
honest  and  loyal,  but  weak  in  charac- 
ter, M.  de  Montmorin,  had  likewise^ 
before  this  period,  been  admitted  to 
the  knowledge  of  his  relations  with  the 
Court,  and  brought  into  communication 
with  him.  All  this,  however,  was  to 
no  purpose.  His  reconmiendations 
went  for  nothing — were  thwarted  by 
counsels,  which  the  King  sought  on 
all  sides.  Well  might  he  demand  of 
La  Marck — **  Shall  I  continue  to  send 
notes  to  the  Court  ?  Of  what  possible 
use  is  it,  when  they  take  no  need  of 
what  I  write  ?"  Once,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  he  writes  to  the  Count,  har- 
ins  heard  that  Bergasse  had  been  ooo- 
suTted  on  an  important  point— <'  Grood 
God !  what  heads,  who  could  not  re- 
flect : — '  The  assistance  of  these  people, 
seconded  by  all  our  power,  was  not  able 
to  balance  the  combat  for  a  moment, 
and  can  it  restore  it  when  utteriy  lost ; 
against  the  same  generals  and  the  same 
troops,  when  we  have  neither  troops 
nor  generals  to  oppose  to  them.*  On, 
madness."*  The  day  after  this,  he 
proposed  in  the  Assembly,  that  the 
navy  as  well  as  the  army  shoold,  in 
future,  display  the  tricolour,  and  not 
the  white  flag.  It  was  in  his  speedi  on 
this  occasion  that  he  used  the  memora- 
ble sentence — '*  The  tricolour  flag  will 
make  the  circuit  of  Europe."  The 
whole  address  was  most  revolutionary, 
and  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  his  impulsive  na- 
ture, stung  by  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
fortunate  Kinff. 

This,  indeed,  is  not  the  sole  instance 
recorded  of  such  inconsistent  acts.  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  tried  to  stem 
the  fierce  and  destructive  current 
of  democracy,  that  every  day  grew 
stronger,  more  violent,  and  more  de- 
testable. When  he,  at  times,  turned 
with  the  ensanguined  tide,  it  may  have 
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been  only  in  the  hope  of  gaming  some 
accession  of  strength  for  renewed  ef> 
forts.  His  position  was  critical  in  the 
last  degree,  and  he  had  no  support 
whatever.  No  one  man  could  bear  the 
constitution  in  safety  on  his  imaided 
fihouldersy  through  tliat  deluge  of  anar- 
chy.  Mirabeau  assuredly  made  many 
a  gidlant  struggle  against  the  atrocious 
faction  that  a&eady  began  to  prepare 
for  the  **  reiffn  of  terror.  '*  Nearly  the 
last  and  boldest  was  in  the  debate 
on  the  Emigration  Law,  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1791,  which  pro- 
posed to  authorise  a  committee  of 
three  persons  to  pronounce  upon  re- 
firactory  emigrants  the  sentence  of 
outlawry.  In  opposing  the  measure, 
Mirabeau  exclaimed — ''It  has  been  de- 
monstrated, by  the  experience  of  all 
time,  that  with  the  most  despotic, 
the  most  centralized  executive,  m  the 
hands  of  Busiris,  similar  laws  have 
never  been  put  in  force,  because  they 
are  incapable  of  execution.  If  you 
pass  such  a  law  against  emigrants,  I 
swear  that  I  will  not  obey  it."*  The 
conclusion  of  his  speech  causing  violent 
murmurs  amongst  the  Jacobm  party 
in  the  Assembly,  Mirabeau  turned 
round,  and  looking  menacingly  towards 
them,  cried,  in  a  voice  of  thunder-. 
**  Silence,  tbose  thirty  voices."  The 
cabal  was  hushed,  and  the  measure 
rejected. 

Three  days  before  this,  on  the  25th 
of  Februarv,  the  orator  made  his  de- 
claration of  allegiance  to  the  monarchy, 
cited  by  M.  de  Bacourt,  in  a  note,  and 
appropriately  placed  in  juxta-position 
with  tne  langua^  held  by  him  on  this 
occasion.  Havmg  given  it  we  shall 
again  recur  to  his  private  relations  with 
the  Court  :— 

"  Onr  oath  of  fidelity  to  a  constitational 
king "  said  he,  *'  is  in  the  constitatioD.  I 
say  that  it  is  deeply  injarioas  to  allow  oar 
respect  for  that  oath  to  be  placed  in  doubt 
Such  is  my  unequivocal  declaration,  and  in 
defence  of  it  I  combat  boldly  with  the  world ; 


thoroughly  convinced  that  my  duty  is  to 
fight  against  all  factions  whatsoever  that 
would  call  in  question  the  principle  of 
monarchy,  through  means  of  whatsoever  sys- 
tem, in  whatsoever  part  of  the  kingdom  they 
may  show  themselves.  .  .  .  Such  is  my 
dedaration,  which  extends  to  all  places,  all 
times,  all  systems,  all  persons,  and  all  sects.*' 
iVo^e,  voL  i  p.  234. 

On  the  very  day  when  Mirabeau 
made  the  speech  above  quoted  on  the 
emigration  laws,  the  Marquis  of  La 
Fayette  gave  proof  of  his  dangerous 
character,  in  a  transaction  here  detail- 
ed by  M.  de  la  Marck.  An  insur- 
rectionary disturbance  took  place  in 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Antoine,  and 
some  gentlemen  of  the  Court,  fearing 
another  6th  of  October,  hastened  to 
the  defence  of  the  King.  He  prohibited 
them  from  fighting,  and  niade  them 
even  deposit  meir  arms  in  the  closets 
at  the  palace.  La  Fayette  caused 
these  to  be  opened,  and  the  arms  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  National  Guards ; 
"seeking,"  as  La  Marck  truly  says, 
'^  to  dishonour,  and  to  expose  to  the  de- 
rision and  persecution  of  the  populace, 
men  who  nad  come  to  defend  the  life 
of  their  King  from  assassins. "  The  in- 
incident  clearly  shows  how  just  was 
Mirabeau's  estimate  of  the  vain-glo- 
rious republican.  M.  de  Bouille,  who 
made  the  last  vain  effort  to  save  the 
Royal  Family  on  the  occasion  of  their 
flight  to  Varennes,  entertained  a  like 
opinion  of  the  general,  and  intimated 
as  much  in  a  letter  addressd  to  him, 
of  which  he  spoke  to  La  Marck  at 
Metz.  "I  told  him,"  said  Bouille, 
"that  at  one  time  it  rested  entirely 
with  him  to  re-establish  order;  that 
he  had  not  done  so  then,  and  that 
now  it  was  no  longer  possible."!  This 
seems  to  have  been  a  strictly  correct 
judgment. 

The  interview  of  the  Count  de  la 
Marck  with  M.  de  Bouill6,  in  whidi 
this  statement  was  made  by  the  latter, 
took  place  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 


*  Cor.  vol.  i.  p.  233.  This  speech  of  BiCrabeau*s  contains  'some  fine  and  prophetic  pas- 
sages, not  referred  to  iu  M.  de  la  Marck's  volume.  One  or  two  are  worth  quoting  here—**  If 
you  or  your  successors,"  said  he,  "  should  ever  give  way  to  the  violent  counsels,  by  which 
you  are  now  beset,  this  law  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  clemency.  In  the  bloody  pages  of 
your  statute-book  the  word  death  will  everywhere  be  found.  Your  mouths  will  never  cease 
to  pronoimce  tliat  terrible  word.  Your  laws,  while  they  spread  dismay  within  the  kingdom, 
will  chase  to  foreign  shores  all  who  give  lustre  to  the  name  of  France ;  and  your  execrable 
enactments  will  tind  subjects  for  execution  only  in  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate."—  Vid.  Mignet,  vol,  i.  p.  125. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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ary,  and  resulted  from  the  determi^ 
nation,  at  length  arrived  at  by  the 
King,  to  adopt  the  plan  of  ]Mirabeau^ 
and,  quitting  Paris,  throw  himself  on 
the  support  of  the  provinces.  The 
aspect  of  affairs  had  become  so  much 
sterner,  that  a  fortified  town  was  then 
considered  to  bo  essential  as  the  royal 
asylum ;  and  Metz  was  fixed  on,  both 
from  its  position  and  the  confidence 
justly  reposed  in  M.  de  Bouille,  the 
commander  of  the  eastern  frontier, 
by  the  Monarch.  La  Marck,  accord- 
ingly, proceeded  thither  to  consult  the 
general  on  the  subject,  but  delays  of 
various  kinds  interfered  with  the  at- 
tempted escape  until  afler  the  death 
of  Mirabeau.  Every  day  during  the 
interval  both  the  people  and  the  army 
had  grown  more  and  more  republican, 
and,  when  the  step  was  actually  taken, 
it  is  hardly  probable  that,  had  Metz 
been  reached  in  safety,  the  monarchy 
could  have  been  preserved.  "WTien  the 
pniject  was  fu^t  devised  circumstances 
were  indeed  widely  different. 

Mirabeau's  last  ser\'ice  to  the  Royal 
cause  was  in  the  debate  on  the  Regency, 
which  occupie<l  the  Assembly  on  the 
22nd.  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  of  Marcli. 
Tlie  decision  arrived  at  was  that  for 
which  he  combated,  namely,  that  "  of 
right  and  of  fact,  it  vested  in  the  near- 
est relative  of  the  King  during  his- 
minority.*  On  the  27th  of  March  he 
attended  to  give  his  services  in  a  law 
regardintj  mines,  in  which  his  friend 
La  MarcK  had  a  deep  personal  interest. 
That  same  <Iay  he  fell  ill,  owing  in  part 
to  his  exertions  in  this  busine^^s,  and, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  on  the  2nd 
of  April  his  great  spirit  passed  away. 

<^  Three  days  before  his  death/  says  La 
Marck,  "  in  a  moment  when  he  a|)peared  to 
mc  calmer  than  usual,  though  awaro  that 
there  was  then  little  hope  for  him,  I  went  to 
him,  on  the  subject  of  his  papers,  when,  of 
his  own  accord,  he  anticipated  my  intentions. 
'  My  friend,'  said  he,  '  I  have  in  my  house 
a  quantity  of  papers,  wliich  are  of  a  nature 
to  compromise  many  persons,  yourself  and 
otliers,  and  espei'ially  those  whom  I  would 
have  80  much  desired  to  snatch  from  the 
dangers  that  menace  them.  It,  perhaps, 
would  be  more  prudent  to  dcstn)y  all  these 
papers,  but  I  confess  that  I  caiiut»t  bring 
myself  to  do  so.  It  is  in  them  that  |K)sterity 
will,  I  ho|)e,  find  the  U-st  justilii-ation  of  my 
conduct  in  these  latter  (bys.  In  them  rests 
the  honour  of  mvmemor\'.  Could  vou  nut  re- 


move them  safely,  and  place  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  enemies,  who,  at  the  present 
moment,  could  turn  them  to  such  dangerous 
accomit  in  misleading  public  opinion  ?  Pro- 
mise mc  that  one  day  these  papers  shall  be 
known,  and  that  your  lrien(L^iip  will  avenge 
my  memory  in  giving  them  publicity.** — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  256,  257. 

La  Marck  imdertook  the  dutyj  fieiiih. 
fully  performed,  indeed,  in  the  volumes 
under  our  review,  and  obtained  the 
pai)ers,  which,  with  the  assistance  of 
rcllenc,  Mirabeau's  secretar}-,  he  col- 
lated and  arranged.  Ho  judged  it 
better  not  to  publish  them  auring  his 
own  liietime,  in  consequence  of  the 
allusions  they  contain  to  many  of  his 
contemporaries,  believing,  as  ho  says 
in  his  prefatory  remarks,  that  "  truth 
never  comes  too  late  for  history;"  and 
he  leil  the  task  of  publication,  as  well 
as  the  final  arrangement  both  of  the 
original  documents  and  his  own  expla- 
natory and  illustrative  remarks,  to  M. 
de  Bacourt,  to  whom  the  world  stands 
indebted  for  the  very  carefid  manner 
in  wliich  the  pixisent  work  is  edited.  The 
duty  of  vindicating  his  memory  could^ 
indeed,  Ijave  been  better  i>erformed  for 
Mirubeau  by  none  than  it  has  been  by 
both,  so  far  as  the  nuiterials  of  a  vindi- 
cation have  reached  them.  Before 
making  a  fow  final  remarks  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  his  character  has  been 
reseueil  by  them  from  disgrace,  let  us 
say  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  the 
closing  scene  of  his  extraordinary  ca- 
reer. His  memorable  death-bed  pro- 
phecy of  the  terrors  and  calamities  in 
store  for  Franco  we  have  already  re- 
corded. 

More  than  a  year  before  his  death 
he  had  a  conversation  with  La  Marck 
on  the  subject  of  "  fine  deaths."  Mir 
rabeau  referred  with  enthusiasm  to 
some  of  the  most  dramatic  in  ancient 
and  modem  history;  but  La  Marck, 
more  through  a  spirit  of  discussion  than 
anything  else,  spoke  of  them  as,  in 
most  cases,  the  result  of  a  kind  of 
arrogant  affectation,  adding,  that  he 
thought  some  of  the  noblest  deaths  he 
had  Known  were  those  of  soldiers  in 
hospitals,  d}ing  obscurely,  and  express- 
iiiff  no  r*»gn*t  at  heaving  the  wori(i,  and 
oiily  asking  to  1h'  plaeinl  in  an  ojisy  ]k>- 
sition  in  which  to  liie.  **  There  is 
much  truth,"  said  Mirabeau,  "  in  your 
roniarks,"  and  they  passed  to  other 
topics. 


•  N'oL  i.  p.  2i8 ;  voL  in.  p.  106. 
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La  MaiTk  had  forgotten  all  this, 
when  the  day  on  whi(£  he  carried  off 
Mirabeau's  papers  he  was  sitting  by 
the  fireside  of  the  latter,  on  returning 
to  his  chamber.  Suddenly,  Mirabeau 
called  him,  he  approached  the  bed,  and 
the  dying  tribmie,  grasping  him  by  the 
hand,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  my  dear  con- 
noisseur in  fine  deaths,  are  you  satis- 
fied?" "Though  naturally  cold  in 
character,"  says  La  Marck,  "I  could 
not  help  burstmg  into  tears." 

Mirabeau  expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
friend,  and  the  Count  discredits  a  com- 
monly circulated  story  about  the  orator's 
last  words,  told  on  the  authority  of  his 
physician,  Cabanis,  namely,  that  he 
asked  to  be  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
to  die  to  the  sounds  of  music.  He 
says — 

"  If  Mirabeau  did  not  speak  thus  in  a  mo- 
ment of  delirium,  I  am  greatly  inclined  to 
think  that  this  idea  of  crowning  with  flowers 
and  listening  to  a  concert  at  the  moment  of 
his  death  is  a  tine  philosophic  dream  of  his 
physician,  and  perfectly  unnecessary  to  the 
fame  of  Mirabeau.  For  my  part,  I  can  only 
say,  that  he  never  said  so  in  my  hearing." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  253. 

It  is  rather  consolatory  to  have  dis- 
credit attached  to  this  silly  stoiy,  which 
throws  an  air  of  wretched  affectation 
over  the  last  moments  of  Mirabeau, 
and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  La 
Marck  is  right  in  regarding  it  as  a 
"  fine  philosophic  dream"  of  the  phy- 
sician. Of  his  death,  his  friendly  bio- 
OTapher  only  says,  that  it  took  place  at 
half-past  eight  in  the  morning,  amid 
the  most  cruel  sufferings. 

We  have  now  traced,  with  perfect 
impartiality,  the  career  of  Mirabeau, 
from  the  assembling  of  the  States  Ge- 
neral to  his  death.  We  have  placed 
in  juxta-position  his  public  addresses 
to  the  nation  and  his  private  counsels 
to  the  Court.  We  have  contrasted  the 
most  remarkable  and  inconsistent  pro- 
ceedings of  his  earlier  and  later  politi- 
cal life.  What  judgment  are  we  to 
pass  upon  the  man,  what  sentiments 
are  we  to  believe  he  sincerely  enter- 
tained ?  Was  he,  at  heart,  anxious  to 
Erecipitate  the  revolution,  or  did  he 
onestly  desire  to  preserve  the  mo- 
narchy ?  Conflicting  as  the  details  of 
evidence  may  sometimes  seem,  we  find 
no  difficulty  in  comiifig  to  a  decision. 

=x — 


We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  his 
wish  to  save  the  throne  was  genuine  ; 
that  he  dreaded  the  progress  of  repub- 
lican opinion,  as  fraught  with  disas- 
trous consequences  to  France ;  and 
that,  throughout,  his  aspiration  was 
for  a  constitution,  in  the  main  resem- 
bling that  of  Great  Britain. 

Such  a  constitution  he  always  spoke 
of  as  the  object  of  his  political  exer- 
tions. "  We  shall  not  get  out  of  the 
business  without  a  government  more  or 
less  resembling  that  of  England,"  was 
his  language  to  the  Count  de  la  Marck, 
at  their  first  meeting  after  the  junction 
of  the  three  Orders.  Nowhere  do  we 
find  him  to  have  expressed  an  opinion 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  this  ob- 
serv^ation.  Admitting  even  that  he 
was  in  league  with  the  Due  D' Orleans, 
previously  to  the  attack  on  the  Chateau 
at  Versailles,  it  would  not  cast  any 
doubt  on  his  sincerity  in  this  respect. 
The  utmost  it  would  prove  would  be 
the  absence  of  loyalty  to  the  person  of 
Louis  XVI.,  in  itself  quite  compatible 
with  the  wish  to  found  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  which  he  might  at  the  time 
have  considered  impossible  with  a  so- 
vereign educated  in  such  despotic  prin- 
ciples as  Louis.  Once  satisfied  that 
the  latter  was  prepared  to  concede  to 
his  subjects  all  those  privileges  that  ra- 
tional liberty  demands,  he  might  have 
felt  that  the  safety  of  France  no  longer 
required  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  that 
he  was  therefore  bound  by  every  sense 
of  duty  to  sustain  the  Royal  cause. 
That,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  its  ruin,  we  think 
amply  demonstrated  in  these  volumes. 

In  examining  his  conduct  with  a 
view  to  form  a  judgment  on  its  ten- 
dency, we  must  bear  m  mind  his  own 
caution,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  King : 
"My  conduct  must  not  be  judged  of 
partially,  nor  by  a  single  act  or  dis- 
course. Not  that  I  will  object  to  ex- 
plain anything ;  but  one  can  only  form 
a  decision  on  the  entire,  and  influence 
by  the  entire.  It  is  impossible  to  save 
the  state  from  day  to  day.  *  '*  Mirabeau 
was  not  perfect,  either  in  temper  or  in 
judgment.  Who  is?  All  his  acts, 
therefore,  will  necessarily  not  bear  cri- 
ticism ;  but  the  singularly  able  adap- 
tation of  his  general  policy  to  its  avowed 
end — the  salvation  of  the  monarchy — 
cannot  be  denied.     Let  us  not  be  told 


•  Vol.  il  p.  13. 
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that  it  failed.  It  nerer  obtained  a 
trial.  And  it  is  truly  melancholy  to 
read  through  the  mass  of  profound  and 
statesmanlike  advice  tendered  by  him 
to  the  King  and  Queen,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  second  volume  of  M.  de 
Bacourt's  work,  and  to  think  that  it  was 
hardly  in  a  single  instance  made  use  of 
by  those  whom  it  might  have  saved  from 
ruin.  It  is  impossible  to  read  his  forty- 
eeventh  note  for  the  Court,  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  his  "View  of  the  situation  of 
France,  and  of  the  means  of  reconciling 
public  liberty  with  the  royal  author- 
ity,"*— without  being  convinced  that 
the  man  who  prepared  it,  if  seconded 
by  ordinary  energy  and  onlinary  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  King,  would 
have  succeeded  in  arresting  the  revo- 
lution, and  securing  a  monarchy  based 
on  popular  institutions.  We  cannot, 
in  the  limits  to  which  we  are  confined, 
enter  into  any  detailed  investigation  of 
this  document,  which  extends  to  ninety 
pages  in  length,  ably  reviewing  the 
whole  range  of  public  affairs  in  France, 
and  proposing  a  complete  system  of 
policy  for  the  curbing  of  anarchy  and 
the  restoration  of  order.  But  there  is 
a  passage  in  it  which  we  cannot  refrain 
from  quoting,  as  it  conveys  this  great 
statesman's  opinion  on  the  danger  re- 
Bulting  from  bringing  the  influence  of 
the  masses  to  bear  (hrectly  on  the  le- 
gislature of  a  country'.     It  is  this : — 

"  People  always  forpet,  when  spcAking  of 
the  I'flVcta  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  evils 
of  the  Constitution,  that  the  mo.st  formidable 
result  [a  tills  immediate  action  of  the  people^ 
and,  if  I  may  so  express  mytself,  this  sort  of 
exercise  of  the  sovereignity  by  the  nation  at 
large  (en  corps  de  nation)^  of  which  the 
most  perceptible  effect  is,  that  the  legislator 
himiU'lf  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  slave, 
that  he  is  only  obej'ed  so  long  as  he  gives 
sntisfactioA,  and  that  he  will  be  deposed  so 
soon  as  be  tries  to  check  the  impulse  he  haa 
given.  H^ith  such  a  public  spirit^  it  matters 
little  whether  the  theory  of  government  be 
monarchical  or  democratic  ;  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  everything ;  its  impetuous  move-- 
ments  are  the  sole  laws.  To  caress  the  pO' 
pulace^  to  flatter  thcm^  to  corrupt  them^  is 
the  sole  art  of  the  legislator,  as  it  is  the 
sole  resource  of  the  executive.'' — VoL  ii.  p. 
444. 

How  terribly  was  the  truth  of  these 
maxims  demonstrated  in  the  "  reign  of 
terror!"    How  fearful  a  picture  was 


then  given  to  the  world  of  a  leoislatiTe 
asseim)ly  and  an  executive  under  mob 
control !  —  the  one  existing  only  to 
siftiction  rapine,  the  other  to  perpetrate 
carnage.  And  this  awful  crisis  was 
but  the  gradual  development  of  the 
democratic  element,  suffered  to  proceed 
unchecked  during  four  short  years,  in 
a  state  in  which  tne  mass  of  the  people 
were  probably  not  more  prone  to  crime 
than  m  other  European  nations.  Of 
the  crowds  that  howled  in  fiendish  ex- 
ultation  round  the  guillotine,  while  all 
that  was  best  and  noblest  in  France 
was  slaughtered  by  its  recking  blade ; 
of  the  myriads  who  outraged  everythinj^ 
human,  and  blasphemed  everything  di- 
vine, in  those  fatal  da}^  which  Minu 
beau  foreboded,  the  greater  number* 
perhaps,  but  a  short  time  before  they 
enacted  these  atrocities,  were  charge- 
able with  no  darker  vice  than  igno- 
rance. But  the  ignorant  are  always 
at  once  suspicious  and  trustful;  and 
crowds  have  neither  pity  nor  remorse. 
They  seem  to  be  influenced  by  every 
bad  passion  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  them,  but  to  be  insensible  to 
the  better  emotions,  that,  to  a  greater 
or  a  lesser  extent,  lurk  in  the  breasts 
of  each.  In  this  way  the  suspicion  or 
revenge  of  one  man  becomes  the  *'  wild 
justice"  of  a  number,  the  worst  of 
whom  might  hesitate  to  commit  the 
outrage,  which  they  remorselessly  per- 
petrate in  the  mass.  To  this  charac- 
teristic of  popular  assemblages  all  men 
should  attend,  who  drea]^  of  control- 
ling the  conduct  of  deliberative  bodies, 
by  appeals  to  the  populace.  Once  the 
latter  perceive  that  their  power  is  recog- 
nised and  obeyed  by  the  educated  and 
thinking  classes,  there  ceases  to  be  any 
safeguard  for  liberty,  property,  or  life. 
In  this  respect,  as  in  most  others, what  we 
learn  from  the  events  of  the  French  Re- 
volution may  be  relied  on  as  applicable 
to  all  other  states.  Let  us  trust  that 
after  sixty  years*  experience  of  the  dis- 
asters which  it  has  brought  on  France 
— disasters  which  it  is  to  be  feared  are 
far  from  being  at  an  end — all  those  who 
constitute  the  moral  strength  of  these 
kingdoms  will  see  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  the  constitutioa 
which  has  preserved  us  from  like  mi- 
series, agamst  the  encroachments  of 
tliat  unreasoning  force  that  swept  be- 
fore  it  first  the  throne  and  altar,  and 
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after  them  every  fragment  of  public 
liberty  and  social  order.  To  the  union 
of  the  three  Estates  in  one  Assembly-;- 
that  equalizing  of  ranks,  for  political 
purposes,  of  which  he  was  at  the  time 
the  great  promoter,  and  from  which  he 
hoped  such  great  results — Mirabeau, 
in  his  dying  hour,  attributed  all  the 
evils  which  his  prophetic  vision  saw  im- 
pending over  ids  countr}-.  We  have 
plenty  of  reformers  who  would  rejoice 
at  such  a  stroke  of  policy  at  home — 
men,  too,  who  would  grow  pale  at  the 
prospect  of  such  excesses  as  Paris  wit- 
nessed in  1793.  The  influence  of  such 
men  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded 
against,  nor  can  the  warning  be  too 
often  given  to  those  in  power,  that, 
though  changes  may  be  safely  made  in 
its  superstructure,  ruin  must  inevitably 
follow  from  any  tampering  with  the 
foundations  of  our  pohtical  system. 

With  these  remarks  we  nmst  close 
our  notice  of  M.  de  Bacourt's  volumes, 
which  we  regard  as  a  valuable  acces- 
sion to  our  political  literature  at  this 


moment.  In  such  a  light  we  have  ex- 
clusively dealt  with  them  in  the  present 
article.  But  they  are  full  of  mterest 
of  a  more  personal  character.  The  in- 
troductory portion  contains  extremely 
attractive  notices  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  King  and  his  brothers,  and  several 
of  the  leading  personages  about  the 
Court,  exhibiting  in  a  forcible  manner 
the  characteristics  of  that  vicious  but 
brilliant  circle,  and  throwing  an  addi- 
tional charm  over  the  portrait  of  the 
hapless  Queen,  who,  in  her  own  person, 
seems  to  have  concentrated  all  its  fasci- 
nation, alloyed  by  none,  at  least,  of  its 
more  serious  >dces,  and  who,  after 
lavishing  favours  on  its  members  with 
generous  prodigality,  was  destined  so 
soon  after  to  write  the  melancholy 
words — "  We  have  not  a  single  fHend, 
and  are  betrayed  by  all  the  world." 
Alas  !  the  axe  of  the  guillotine  was  less 
keen  than  the  ingratitude  that  had 
lacerated  her  right  royal  heart,  long 
before  her  crowialess  head  received  a 
martyr's  diadem  on  the  scaffold ! 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THB  MIDNIGHT  YOICB  AND  ITB  ANBWSRSD  CALL. 


Ladt  Randolph  took  leave  of  Lilias 
at  the  door  of  her  room,  and  she  having, 
with  infinite  trepidation,  declined  the 
services  of  the  lady's  maid,  who  seemed 
to  her  rather  more  awful  and  stately 
than  the  lady  herself,  soon  remained 
alone  in  the  magnificent  apartment 
which  had  been  assigned  to  her.  She 
looked  all  round  it  with  a  glance  of 
some  disquietude,  for  the  vastness  of 
the  room,  and  the  dark  oak  furniture, 
made  it  look  very  gloomy.  She  con- 
templated the  huge  bed,  which  bore 
an  unpleasant  resemblance  to  a  hearse, 
with  the  utmost  awe ;  it  seemed  to  her 
that  there  was  room  for  a  dozen  con- 
cealed robbers  within  the  massive  folds 
of  the  sombre  curtains,  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  own  figure  in  the  tall  mir- 
rors, looked  stranjrely  like  a  white  ghost 
wandering  stealthily  to  and  fro ;  the 
only  gleam  of  comfort  that  shone  in 
upon  her,  was  from  the  glimpse  of  the 
midnight  sky  that  could  be  seen  through 


the  chinks  of  the  window-shutters.  As 
the  night  was  not  cold  she  went  and 
threw  the  window  open,  feeling  that 
the  companionship  of  the  stars  would 
destroy  all  these  fantastic  fancies ;  and 
very  soon  her  sense  of  loneliness  and 
oppression  passed  away,  for  th^re  came 
a  soft  wind  that  lifted  the  curls  of  her 
long  fair  hair,  and  kissed  her  cheek 
caressingly,  and  she  could  not  help  be- 
lievinff  it  was  a  breeze  from  the  Irish 
hills  that  bore  to  her  the  blessing  of 
her  kind  old  grandfather;  gaily  as 
ever  she  closed  the  window  and  went 
to  sit  down,  wondering  if  ever  she 
should  feel  inclined  to  sleep  again  after 
the  excitement  of  the  last  two  days. 
She  had  unbound  her  hair  and  let  it 
fall  around  her  like  a  golden  veil,  when, 
suddenly,  a  sound  came  floating  towards 
her,  on  the  still  night  air,  which  irre- 
sistibly attracted  her  attention. 

It  was  a  sound  of  music,  deep  solemn 
mnsic,  rising  with  a  power  and  richness 
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of  melody  she  never  had  heard  before  ; 
"w  hence  it  came^  or  how  it  was  produced, 
she  could  not  conceive,  for  it  seemed 
to  her  unpractised  ear  not  to  proceed 
from  one  mstrument,  but  from  many, 
and  yet  there  was  through  it  all  a  unity 
of  harmony  which  could  result  from  the 
influence  of  a  single  mind  alone  :  now, 
it  swelled  out  into  soft  thunders  that  vi- 
brated through  the  long  passages  up 
to  the  very  roof  of  her  vaulted  room, 
and  deep  into  her  beating  heart,  then 
it  died  away  to  a  whisper  faint  as  the 
sigh  of  a  child,  only  to  rise  again  more 
glorious  than  before ;  and,  over  all, 
heard  distinct  as  the  lark  in  heaven  at 
morning's  dawn,  there  thrilled  a  voice 
of  such  unearthly  sweetness  that  she 
did  not,  could  not  believe  it  belonged 
to  an  inhabitant  of  this  world. 

Liliashad  one  of  these  sensitive  pas- 
sionate souls  over  whom  music  has  an  un- 
controllable power ;  but  as  yet  she  had 
heard  no  other  instrument  than  an  an- 
tique harpsichord  of  her  grandmother's, 
and  such  singing  as  the  village  girls  re- 
galed her  with  when  they  stood  at  work 
in  the  fields.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
this  wonderful  strain  had  an  effect  upon 
her  like  that  of  enchantment ;  it  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  her  whole  soul, 
and  absorb  every  faculty.  She  became, 
as  she  listened,  utterly  unconscious  of 
all  things,  save  that  this  entrancing  me- 
lody drew  her  towards  it  with  an  irre- 
sistible attraction;  the  sound  was  so 
distant,  yet  so  clear,  she  could  not  tell 
if  even  it  were  within  the  house  at  all ; 
but  she  did  not  ponder  on  its  position, 
or  on  the  nature  of  it ;  only,  like  one 
who  walks  in  sleep,  she  rose  mechani- 
cally on  her  feet  to  go  to  it.  If  her 
mind,  steeped  in  that  marvellous  me- 
lody, could  reflect  at  all,  it  was  to  con- 
clude that  she  had  fallen  asleep  and  was 
dreaming,  so  that  she  had  no  thought 
but  the  longing  not  to  awake  from  a 
dream  so  beautiful.  Slowly  drawn  by 
the  sweet  sounds,  as  by  invisible  chains, 
she  moved  towards  the  door  and  opened 
it ;  then  sweeter,  louder  than  bJjfore, 
floating  into  her  very  soul,  came  that 
angel  voice,  with  the  full  swelling  chords 
that  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  clothe  it, 
filling  her  with  a  sense  of  enjoyment  so 
intense,  that  she  would  have  felt  con- 
strained to  follow  afker  it,  even  had 
she  known  it  would  lure  her  to  some 
murderous  precipice,  like  the  dange- 
gorous  s}Tens  in  the  haunted  woods  of 
Germany. 

Truly  there  was  a  strange  fascination 


in  this  soft  and  sublime  music,  filling 
the  quiet  night  as  with  a  soul,  whose 
breathing  was  melody.  And  Liliaa 
yielded  without  a  thought,  or  effort,  to 
the  entrancing  power,  which,  like  a  mes- 
meric influence,  drew  her  imperiously 
towards  it,  panting  and  breathless,  as 
though  she  reared  the  sounds  would  dio 
before  she  reached  them — every  faculty 
concentrated  in  the  sense  of  nearing. 
She  hastened  rapidly  along  the  passages 
down  the  wide  staircase,  and,  guided  by 
the  deepening  volume  of  the  strain, 
reached  the  door  of  the  great  hall,  which 
stood  open.  She  passed  within  it,  and  at 
once  discerned,  that  from  this  room  pro- 
ceeded the  wonderful  harmony  which 
had  so  allured  her,  the  instrument  whose 
solenm  tones  formed  the  acompani- 
ment  was  evidently  the  magnicent  or- 
gan which  stood  at  the  further  end 
of  the  hall ;  and,  as  she  had  never 
heard  one  before,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  now,  when  a  hand  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  skill  drew 
forth  its  full  power,  she  should  have 
been  enraptured;  but  it  was  not  so 
much  the  majesty  of  sound,  swelling 
from  the  noblest  instrument  in  the 
world  that  had  so  won  the  very  soul 
within  her  as  the  voice  sounding  al- 
most celestial  to  her  ears,  which  still 
was  thrilling  with  unutterable  sweetness 
through  the  echoing  hall .  However  glo- 
rious those  deep  low  chords,  it  was  yet 
only  the  metal  which  gave  them  forth ; 
but  there  was  a  spirit  in  that  voice 
which  touched  her  own  spirit,  and  never 
again  could  her  young  soul  be  free  and 
independent  as  it  had  been  before  that 
mysterious  contact. 

A  little  while  only  does  the  new- 
created  child  of  dust  stand  londy  upon 
earth,  as  A(Lim  stood  in  Eden  before  he 
woke  from  his  deep  sleep  to  meet  the  liv- 
ing glance  of  Eve — a  little  while  in  the 
paj«8ionles8  ignorance  of  youth,  and  then 
IS  the  mortal  being  frce  —  fince  finom 
thought,  from  afiection,  from  desire; 
but  soon,  through  all  the  wild  tumult  and 
turmoil  of  the  world,  he  hears  the  voice 
calling  to  him,  which  demands  the  sur- 
render of  his  whole  Iwing  in  one  deep 
human  love,  and  no  sooner  is  that  whis- 
per heanl  echoing  in  the  depths  of  his 
heart  than,  straightway,  he  fields  up  the 
sweet  empire  of  his  life's  aflei'tions ;  and 
henceforward,  whether  he  is  blest  in 
close  comi>aiiionslup,  or  divided  by  some 
gulf  im|MU(8able,  over  which  most  vain 
and  moumfullv,  he  stretches  out  the 
longing  arms  that  only  grasp  the  vacant 
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air,  still  nevei*  more  is  he  alone,  or  free, 
for  he  must  live  in  another's  life,  and, 
even  in  death,  desire  another's  gravQ. 

And  was  it  to  be  thus  with  Lilias  1 
the  gentle,  single-hearted  child  ? 

As  she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  hall  the 
words  which  that  angel  voice  was  breath, 
ing  into  music  came  with  a  strange, 
deep  meaning  on  her  ears.  There  was 
no  ught  save  that  of  the  moon,  which 
streamed  in  long,  soft  rays  from  the  one 
large  window,  and  reached  even  the 
gilded  fluting  of  the  organ,  yet,  through 
the  dim  shadows,  she  could  perceive  that 
a  musician  sat  before  it.  The  face  only 
was  visible  to  her  in  that  half  light ; 
the  upturned  face,  with  the  dark  hair 
fidling  round  it,  and  the  deep  grey 
eyes  made  luminous  by  the  living  soiu 
that  was  shining  through  them.  Never 
had  she  looked  on  him  who  sat  there 
before,  nor  could  she  tell  if  in  truth 
that  countenance  had  any  beauty ;  only 
there  was  upon  it  now  a  spiritual  love- 
liness emanating  fix)m  the  solemn 
thoughts  that  moved  him,  which  en- 
tered into  her  heart  and  there  abode, 
to  fade  only  when  itself  should  moulder 
beneath  the  coffin  lid. 

And  now,  still  drawn  onwards  by  the 
voice,  her  noiseless  feet  went  down  the 
hall,  till,  by  the  side  of  the  unconscious 
musician,  she  knelt  down  meekly,  for  it 
seemed  to  her  as  though  adoring  reve- 
rence were  the  needfm  homage  of  one 
who  could  create  such  harmony ;  and 
there,  in  breatliless  rapture,  with  parted 
lips,  and  folded  hands,  she  remained 
all  motionless,  till  the  soft  music  died 
away,  as  if  those  sounds  had  been  with- 
drawn again  into  the  heaven  to  which 
they  belonged. 

Then  he  turned,  and  his  ejesfell  upon 
the  kneeling  figure  by  his  side ;  he 
started  violently,  and  remained  mute 
with  surprise,  his  heart  well  nigh 
stopping  in  its  beating  with  astoni£- 
ment ;  almost  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
his  music  had  drawn  down  an  angel 
from  the  regions  of  perpetual  melody ; 
so  fair  and  spotless  did  she  seem,  the 
moonlight  faUing  on  her  soft  white 
robes,  and  weaving  her  floating  hair 
into  a  golden  tissue  with  the  mingling 
of  its  own  bright  rays.  Speechless  he 
remained  gazing  with  the  earnest  wish 
that  this  pure  vision  might  not  pass 
away  into  a  dream.  But  meantime  the 
cessation  of  tlie  music  had  unbound  the 
chains  that  held  her  young  soul  captive, 
and  when  the  sweet  face  turned  towards 
him  the  childlike  features^  solemn  with 


intensity  of  feeling,  he  Saw  that  they 
were  human  eyes  which  met  his  own, 
eyes  that  could  weep  for  sorrow,  and 
grow  beautiful  with  tenderness,  for 
now  a  timid  glance  stole  into  them, 
and  a  faint  smile  to  the  parted  lips. 
Unconsciously,  he  let  his  hands  fall 
soflly  on  her  head  and  said — 

**  Where  have  you  come  from  ?  who 
are  you  ?" 

"  Lilias,"  she  answered,  simply,  as  a 
child  that  tells  its  name  when  asked. 

"  Lily  indeed,"  he  said,  "  most  fair 
and  lovely  as  the  snow  white  I'dies  are ; 
but  no  such  gentle  vision  ever  came  to 
me  before  in  these  dark  hours,  though 
I  have  been  here  lonely,  night  by  night. 
I  thought  at  first  it  was  a  spirit  kneeling 
there ;  and  it  is  scarce  less  marvellous 
to  me  that  a  human  being  should  visit 
me  in  my  solitude,  than  that  some  mer- 
ciful angel  should  come  to  cheer 
me.  How  is  it,  then,  that  you  are 
here  ?" 

"  The  music  seemed  to  call  me  and 
I  came,"  she  said ;  "it  was  so  very 
beautiful  it  drew  my  whole  soul  after 
it ;  but  I  know  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured here  at  such  an  hour,  and  now  I 
will  go  back,  only " 

She  hesitated,  and  looked  up  plead, 
ingly  into  the  eyes  that  were  turned 
with  such  admiring  wonder  on  her — 

"  You  live  in  this  house  ?"  she  asked. 

"  I  do,"  he  replied,  and  then  bowed 
his  head  as  though  the  answer  were 
one  of  shame. 

"Then  will  you  promise  me,"  she 
said,  "  that  I  shall  hear  these  glorious 
sounds  once  more.  I  feel  as  though 
I  could  have  no  rest  till  I  may  listen  to 
them  yet  again,  and  to  the  voice  that 
was  as  a  soul  within  them.  May  I 
come  here  to-morrow,  and  will  you  be- 
stow on  me  the  greatest  pleasure  I  have 
ever  known,  for,  indeed,  I  never  felt 
such  deep  enjoyment  as  in  hearing  that 
solemn  strain  ?" 

**  Most  gladly  would  I — most  gladly 
see  you  again,  sweet  Lily ;  since  that 
is  your  sweet  name ;  but  do  you  know 
who  I  am?" 

*«No,  excepting  that  I  think  you 
will  be  my  friend, — at  least  I  shall  hope 
it, — for  the  soul  that  could  utter  that 
divine  song  must  be  so  worthy  of  all 
friendship." 

These  gentle  words  seemed  literally 
to  make  him  tremble,  as  another  might 
to  hear  the  ravings  of  passion. 

•'  Oh  do  not  speak  so  softly  to  me," 
he  said,  "  I  am  unused  to  Kindness^ 
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and  it  unmans  me  ;  besides,  soon  you 
will  know  all,  and  then  you  will  neither 
have  the  will  nor  power  to  befriend 
me,  and  it  were  better  for  me  not  to 
have  the  hope  of  your  future  svmpathy, 
thus  given  for  a  moment  and  then  with- 
drawn." 

"But  why  withdrawn?"  she  said, 
with  her  gaze  of  innocent  surprise. 

"  You  are  Sir  Michael's  niece,  are 
you  not,  the  child  of  his  favourite  bro- 
ther,— his  heiress  probably  ?" 

'*  I  am  his  niece,  but  not  his  heiress 
surely;  there  are  so  many  worthier 
heirs,  are  you  not  one  of  them  ?" 

"II  I  am  Hubert  Lyle."  He  seemed 
to  expect  that  at  the  sound  of  that 
name  she  would  recoil  in  fear  or  indig- 
nation,  but  she  only  repeated  the  words 
"  Hubert  Lyle,"  and  then  shook  her 
head  gently  to  intimate  that  it  was  an 
imknown  sound  to  her ;  he  smiled  with 
pleasure  to  hear  his  name  so  sofUy 
spoken  by  the  lips  of  one  who  seemed 
to  him  the  purest,  sweetest  vision  that 
ever  had  blest  his  eyes  on  earth.  <<  I 
see  you  have  not  yet  learned  all  the 
secrets  of  this  house,*'  he  said,  <'  but  it 
will  not  be  lon^  before  Sir  Michael's 
niece  shall  have  been  taught  that  there 
is  one  beneath  this  roof  whom  she  must 
hate,  hate  even  with  a  deadly  animo- 
sity. I  think  it  will  be  a  hard  lesson 
for  such  a  gentle  nature;"  he  added 
almost  pityingly.  A  new  light  seemed 
to  break  in  upon  her. 

•*  Oh,  is  it  possible  ?"  she  exclaimed; 
*'was  it  then  of  you  that  my  uncle 
spoke  with  such  a  bitter  animosity,  as 
it  makes  me  shiver  to  think  one  human 
being  should  ever  have  the  power  to 
feel  towards  another  ?" 

'*  I  am,  indeed,  the  object  of  his  ab- 
horrence." 

*'  But  unjustly,"  she  exclaimed,  fix- 
ing her  candid  ^es  steadily  on  his 
face.  "  I  know,  1  feel,  you  have  not 
deserved  this  cruel  hatred." 

**  Not  at  your  uncle's  hands,  indeed, 
not,  I  think,  at  those  of  any  human 
being,  for  I  know  that  wilfully  I  have 
injured  none;  but,  doubtless,  this  dis- 
cipline is  all  too  little  for  my  deserts, 
as  I  must  seem  unto  no  mortal  sight, 
and  so  it  must  be  borne  patiently." 
This  humility  touched  Liuas  to  the 
very  heart,  her  voice  trembled  with 
eagerness  as  she  said — 

'*  But  do  not  speak  as  though  I  or 
any  other  could  ever  share  in  the  wrong 
he  does  you ;  rather  is  it  our  part  to 
make  you  forget  it,  as  you  have  forgiven 


it,  by  our  friendship  justly  and  gladly 
granted  to  you." 

*'  Most  innocent  child,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  plain  you  never  yet  have  listened  to 
the  voice  of  your  worldly  interest ;  but 
when  that  world  shall  have  taught  you 
the  value  of  Sir  Michael's  favour,  then 
will  even  this  guileless  heart  be  moved 
to  feel  or  simulate  a  due  abhorrence 
for  his  enemy." 

*'  Never  I"  she  exclaimed,  lifting  up 
her  childlike  head  with  a  noble  dignity, 
and  throwing  back  the  long  hair  that 
she   might   stand  face   to  face  with 
him  to  whom  she  spoke.     '^  Listen,  I 
do   not  know  you ;    as    yet  I  can- 
not tell  if  in  very  deed  you  are  wor- 
thy of  the  loyal  true-hearted  friend- 
ship, which  it  is  a  blessing  to  give  and 
to  receive  from  our  fellow-creatures; 
but  my  heart  tells  me  you  are  so,  even 
to  the  very  uttermost,  for  I  think  that 
none  could  l)e  otherwise,  and  dare  to 
sing  such  solemn  strains  before  hiffh 
heaven  at  dead  of  night ;  and  if  it  be 
so — if  indeed  you  are  worthy  of  the 
esteem  and  sympathy  of  all  who  can 
distinguish  between  right  and  wron^— 
then  IS  it  your  lawful  due,  of  whidh  I 
would  not  dare  defraud  you,  for  it  were 
high  treason  against  the  truth  and  ma- 
jesty of  goodness.    If  we  are  bound  to 
adore  perfection  in  its  eternal  Source 
and  Essence,  so  is  it  our  very  duty  and 
service  to  pay  tribute  to  tbie  faint  re- 
flection of  that  spirit  in  the  frail  human 
creature ;  and  neither  my  uncle,  nor 
any  other  on  this  earth,  has  a  right  to 
ask  of  me,  or  shall  compel  me,  to  act 
a  lie  agahist  the  sovereign  virtue  I  am 
sworn  to  worship  loyally,  by  withhold- 
ing the  homage  of  my  n'iendship  to  all 
that  are  good  and  true  of  heart." 

<'  Pray  heaven  no  taint  from  thiB 
bad  world  may  ever  reach  your  soul," 
were  the  words  that  burst  finom  the  lips 
of  Hubert  Lyle.  "Yes,  keep — keep 
your  pure  wisdom  and  your  noole  prin- 
ciple ;  blessed  is  he  who  taught  them  to 
you ;  but,  alas  I  if  ever  I  were  worthy 
of  the  gift  of  your  esteem  on  the  basis 
of  that  rectitude  of  which  you  speak, 
could  even  your  beautiful  philosophy 
stand  the  test,  to  which  it  would  be  put 
before  you  could  give  to  me  the  name 
of  friend.  The  darkness  covers  me  and 
you  do  not  yet  know  what  I  am — how 
smitten  of  heaven  as  well  as  hunted  down 
of  men ;  how,  by  the  very  decree  of 
nature,  repugnant  in  their  sieht,  not 
less  than  hatful  for  another's  sake.  But 
I  will  not  deceive  yon ;  noneoould  look 
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imon  ^our  &ce  and  hide  one  shadow  of 
ine  bitterest  truth :  come>  and  let  me 
diow  ^ou  what  I  am^  and  do  not  fear 
to  shrink  away  from  me  when  you  have 
seen  that  sight.  I  hope  for  nothing  else 
from  any  on  this  earth,  for  the  gen- 
tlest look  that  human  eyes  have  ever 
had  for  me,  has  been  one  of  sorrowing 
pity." 

He  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led 
her  slowly  down  the  hall  towards  the 
window,  where  the  moonlight  was 
streaming  with  a  full  clear  radiance. 
Through  the  shadows  they  went  so- 
lemnly hand  in  hand,  and  a  sensation 
of  awe  took  possession  of  her ;  she  felt 
as  if  he  were  leading  her  to  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  life ;  strange  and  unknown 
feelings  were  stirring  at  her  heart,  and 
a  deep  instinct  whisperiog  there,  seemed 
to  tell  her  that  what  he  was  about  to 
reveal  would  have  an  influence  on  her 
whole  future  existence.  He  dropped 
her  hand  when  they  passed  within  the 
circle  of  light,  and,  placing  himself 
where  the  beams  fell  brightest,  he  turned 
and  looked  upon  her.  Then  she  saw 
that  he  was  smitten  indeed,  and  that 
heaven  had  laid  a  load  upon  his  mortal 
frame,  heavy,  as  that  which  man  had 
built  upon  his  shrinking  soul.  Hubert 
Lyle  was  hopelessly  and  fearfully  de- 
formed. It  would  seem  as  though  it 
were  desired  for  him  that  he  should 
be  crushed  both  in  body  and  in  spirit, 
for  his  neck  was  bowed  as  by  an  iron 
power,  and  the  sadness  of  a  life's  long 
numiliation  was  stamped  on  that  up- 
turned face ;  unlike  the  countenance  of 
many  who  are  deformed  in  body,  there 
was  no  beauty  on  it  save  in  the  deep, 
thoughtful  eyes,  and  the  pale  forehead, 
whence  dark  masses  of  hair  were  swept 
aside. 

Oh,  how  the  heart  of  Lilias  trembled 
as  she  looked  upon  him  and  read  the 
measure  of  his  two-fold  suffering.  An 
outcast,  by  deformity,  from  the  com- 
mon race  of  man,  and  trodden  down  in 
soul  by  unmerited  contumely  or  hate. 
How  to  the  very  depths  was  stirred  with- 
in her  that  well  of  tenderness  and  pity  for 
the  oppressed  which  gushes  in  every  wo- 
man's heart,  as  she  saw  in  his  whole  aspect 
the  evidence  of  a  resolute  and  noble  en- 
durance, a  patient  meekness,  untinged 
by  a  trace  of  bitterness!  She  could  have 
wept  over  him,  for  she  was  one  of  those 
unhappily  gifted  whose  soul  is  like  a 
sensitive  plant,  and  shrinks  from  the 
touch  of  sufierings  in  others  with  an 
exquisite  susceptibility.  Her  natural  de- 


licacy, however,  taught  her  that  she 
must  hide  from  him  how  deeply  his  ln« 
firmity  had  moved  her ;  he  must  see  in 
her  no  evidence  of  the  insulting  pity  to 
which  alone  he  seemed  accustomed.  He 
had  spoken  of  her  shrinking  away  from 
him  ;  she  drew  nearer,  and  lifting  up 
her  eyes,  smiled  one  quiet,  gen  tie  smile» 
as  though  in  token  that  she  had  seen 
nought  to  surprise  or  grieve  her :  that 
look  was  balm  to  him,  used  only  to  the 
half-averted  glance  of  sad  repugnance 
which  we  are  wont  to  cast  on  an  unsight- 
ly object.  His  voice  shook  with  mingled 
eagerness  and  delight  as  he  said — 

"  Could  you^indeed  take  such  a  de- 
formed wretch  as  I  am  by  the  hand,  and 
stand  forth  before  all  the  world  to  ac- 
knowledge him  your  friend  ?" 

"  Is  it,  then,  the  perishable,  mortal 
body  that  we  love  and  hold  communion 
with,  in  those  who  are  mercifully  given 
to  be  our  friends?"  she  answered; 
'Hhe  frame  that  shall  be  a  thing  of 
dust  and  worms  so  soon  ?  Is  it  not  the 
indestructible  soul  to  which  we  give  our 
sympathy,  and  is  not  that  sympathy 
immortal  as  itself?  for  nothing  good 
and  pure  that  ever  was  created  can 
have  power  to  perish,  though  it  be  only 
the  subtle  feeling  of  a  human  heart ; 
and  so  the  friendship  which  is  given  by 
one  deathless  spirit  to  another  is  a  link 
between  them  for  their  eternity  of  life, 
and  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  outward 
circumstancesof  our  brief  sojourn  here? 
She  paused,  and  then,  anxious  to  dispel 
the  sort  of  solemnity  iivkitfhMdgatned 
on  both  of  the^,  site  said*,' play Mly — 

"  You .  have  hot  yet  found  a  good 
reason  why  I  should  not  some  day  be 
your  friend ;  but  I  think  I  shall  soon 
give  you  little  cause  to  wish  for  my 
acquaintance,  if  I  keep  you  any  longer 
in  conversation  at  this  strange  hour  of 
the  ni^ht.  I  must  go ;  for,  mdeed,  I 
have  hngered  too  long ;  but,  no  doubt, 
we  shall  meet  again."  He  did  not  seek 
to  detain  her ;  he  felt  that  he  ought 
not;  but  he  knew  that  the  smile  so 
sweet  and  kindly  with  which  she  had 
looked  on  his  unsightly  frame  would 
linger  like  a  sunbeam  in  his  memory ; 
and  that,  yet  more,  the  words  of  pure, 
calm  wisdom  she  had  uttered  would 
never  depart  from  his  sad  heart ;  for  the 
faith  she  had  shown  in  that  one  deep 
truth,  that  all  things  good,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  worth  the  having,  are  created 
for  etemitv,  and  in  no  sense  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  accidents  (so  to  speak)  of 
this  mere  outward  life,  had  suddenly 
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lif^htened  the  load  of  his  deformity, 
which  so  long  had  crushed  down  his 
entire  being,  and  made  him  feel  that  it 
was  his  undying  soul  which  stood  face  to 
face  with  hcr*8 — no  less  immortal — and 
that  he,  the  actual  ego,  the  very  self, 
had  nought  to  do  with  this  poor  frame, 
the  magnet,  as  he  long  had  deemed  it, 
of  the  world's  hate  and  scorn,  but,  in 
truth,  only  the  temporary  clothing,  soon 
to  be  put  off,  and  now  unworthy  of  a 
thougnt :  he  had  felt  this,  as  regards  the 
life  which  was  to  come,  when  he  should 
be  disembarrassed  of  his  mortal  body ; 
but  he  had  not  understood  what  a  deep 
joy  the  truth  of  this  principle  could  cast 
even  into  this  present  existence.  None 
had  taught  him,  by  the  sweet  teaching  of 
entire  sympathy « that  all  true  affection 
is  but  planted  m  the  germ  here,  and 
has  its  full  fruition  only  in  eternity. 

These  thoughts  rose  like  morning 
light  on  his  suul,  as  he  stood  gazing, 
thoughtfully,  upon  her ;  whilst  she, 
now  that  the  enthusiasm,  which  had 
been  caUed  forth  by  the  expression 
of  her  own  bright  faith  had  died  away, 
had  yielded  to  her  womanly  timidity, 
and  stood  half  shy,  half  embarrassed, 
not  knowing  how  to  take  leave  of  the 
companion  she  had  so  strangely  en- 
countered. He  saw  this,  and,  with  a 
ready  courtesy,  opened  the  door  for 
lier,  and  bade  her  good  night,  thanking 
her  gently  for  the  sweet  words  of  com- 
fort slic  had  spoken.  She  expressed  a 
hopii  once  more  that  they  should  meet 
Agiiin,  and  so  vanished  from  his  sight. 
'I'he  white  figure  passing  away  into  the 
shadows,  like  some  fair  dream  into  the 
darkness  of  a  deeper  sleep.  He  remained 
standing  on  the  spot  where  she  left  him, 
clasping  his  hanos  tightly  on  his  breast. 
'*  Meet  again  1"  he  repeated  thought- 
fully,  echoing  the  words  she  had  ut- 


tered.  *'  I  will  not  desire  it ;  I  will 
not  seek  it :  surely  it  were  the  greatest 
peril  that  ever  has  crossed  my  path. 
How  have  I  laboured  for  peace  these 
many  years,  and  have  attained  it  only 
by  stripping  my  life  of  every  hope  and 
wish  connected  with  this  world.  I  haTO 
so  veiled  my  eyes  to  its  allurements^ 
from  which  I  am  for  ever  exiled,  that 
all  the  living  things  within  it  have  be- 
come to  me  as  moving  shadows  in  the 
twilight ;  whilst  my  own  soul  has  been 
bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  an  eternal 
hope  ;  but  if  the  smile  of  these  sweet 
eyes  i^me  falling  on  my  heart  again— 
if  the  spirit  that  looked  through  them 
be,  indeed,  as  beautiful  as  I  beheve  it— 
if,  day  by  day,  I  saw  the  outward  love* 
liness,  and  felt  the  inward  beauty,  infi. 
nitely  fairer,  it  could  not  fail,  but  I 
should  grow  to  love  her.  I — I — the 
deformed  outcast  I  Oh  I  could  my  worst 
enemy — could  even  he  who  hates  the 
very  ground  on  which  I  walk  desire  for 
me  a  deeper  curse  than  that  I  should 
bring  upon  myself,  if  ever  I  made  room 
in  this  my  soul  for  human  love.  It  must 
not  be  ;  I  can  and  will  avoid  her.  I  will 
believe  that  I  have  slept  and  woke 
again  ;  and  this  night  shall  be  to  me 
but  as  one  in  which  I  have  dreamt  a 
brighter  dream  than  usual."  He  re- 
sumed his  habitual  com]K>sure  as  these 
thoughts  passed  througn  his  mind ;  the 
resolute  calm,  which  was  the  habitual 
expression  of  his  face,  returned  to  it, 
and  quietly  he  lefc  that  old  hall  where 
the  first  scene  in  the  drama  of  Lilias 
Kandolph's  life  had  been  enacted. 

She  soon  was  lying  in  a  tranquil 
slumber — the  deep  sleep  of  an  innocent 
heart  that  is  altogether  at  rest;  but 
through  all  her  dreams  that  night, 
there  went  a  voice  whose  echo  was  to 
haunt  her  soul  for  evermore. 


CHAP.   T. 


A  MBITIVO  POB  TBI  DIISBCTION  OP  lOULB. 


LiUAS,  like  most  blythe  young  spirits, 
never  could  sleep  afler  the  momiuff 
beams  came  to  visit  her  eyelids ;  and, 
despite  the  miusual  excitement  of  the 
preceding  night,  she  was  roaming 
through  the  house  at  a  very  early  hour, 
looking  bright  and  fresh  as  the  day. 
dawn  Itself.  She  passed  tlirough  the 
old  hall  with  timid  steps,  though  it 
was  now  deserted  by  the  musician, 
with  whom  her  thoughts  had  been  busy 
ever  since  she  awoke.    Deep  was  the 


pity  that  had  sprang  to  life,  nevet 
more  to  die  in  ner  young  heart  for 
him :  not  a  barren  pity,  bnt  active> 
tender,  womanlike,  that  would  take  no 
rest  till  it  had  found  some  means  of 
ministering  to  his  happiness.  For  the 
present  it  expended  itself  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  discover  all  concerning  him, 
and  most  especially  whether,  amongst 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Randolph  Abbey, 
lie  had  no  friend  to  counterbalance  toe 
animosity  of  his  one  known  enemy.  To 
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see  him  again  likewise,  not  once  but 
often,  was  a  determination  which  she 
could  not  fail  to  form  after  the  conver- 
sation she  had  held  with  him ;  her  gene- 
rous spirit  was  in  some  sense  bound  to 
this,  and  it  did  but  deepen  her  longing 
to  draw  near  to  one  so  doubly  stricken. 
Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  Lilias 
passed  through  the  drawing-room  to  a 
verandah  which  opened  from  it,  and 
where  she  could  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
whilst  sheltered  from  the  sun.  There 
were  couches  placed  there,  and  as  Lilias 
moved  towards  one  of  them,  she  was 
startled  by  perceiving  a  motionless 
figure  extended  upon  it. 

It  was  Aletheia,  apparently  in  a  pro- 
found slumber;  but  to  Lilias  she  seemed 
like  a  corpse  laid  out  for  burial,  so  pale, 
so  rigid  was  her  face.  The  cold,  white 
hands  were  folded  on  her  breast  as  in 
dumb  supplication,  and  they  were  scarce 
stirred  by  her  slow  breathing,  or  the  dull, 
heavy  beating  of  her  heart.  Her  counte- 
nance bore  an  expression  of  extreme  fa- 
tigue, and  it  seemed  plain  to  Lilias  that 
she  had  been  walking  to  a  great  distance. 
Her  hair,  matted  with  dew,  was  cling- 
ing wet  to  her  temples,  and  her  bonnet 
lay  on  the  ground  beside  her.  Lilias 
gazed  at  her  with  a  feeling  almost  of 
awe,  wondering  what  was  the  secret  of 
this  strange  cousin's  life,  and  a  slight 
movement  which  she  made  awoke  Ale- 
theia. Slowly  the  eyelids  rose  over 
those  sad  eyes,  and  revealed,  as  the 
power  of  thought  stole  into  them,  a 
depth  of  pain,  of  mute  entreaty,  which 
seemed  to  indicate  an  imploring  desire 
that  she  might  not  be  commanded  to 
take  up  the  burden  of  returning  life. 
She  tried  to  close  them  again,  but  in 
vain ;  the  light  sleep  was  altogether 
broken,  and,  raising  herself  up,  with  a 
heavy  sigh  she  turned  a  look  of  involun- 
tary reproach  on  Lilias. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  awoke  you,"  said 
the  latter,  breathlessly.  **  I  did  not 
mean  it,  indeed  ;  you  were  not  resting 
well ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  did  not  wish 
to  be  awakened." 

"  No,"  said  the  low  voice  of  Aletheia, 
which  seemed  ever  to  come  from  her 
lips  without  stirring  them,  **  for  it  is  the 
only  injury  any  one  can  do  to  me." 

"  An  injury  I"  said  Lilias,  in  her  in- 
nocent surprise,  "to  wake  on  this  bright 
morning  and  beautiful  world." 

**  Bright  and  beautiful,"  said  Ale- 
theia, musingly,  "  how  these  words  are 
like  dreams  of  long,  long  ago.  My 
days  have  no  part  in  them  now ;  but 


think  no  more  of  having  awakened  me, 
it  matters  nothing,  and  it  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  such  as  you  had 
known  how  many  are  roused  to  the 
morning  light  with  the  one  cry  in  their 
heart — *  must  I,  must  I,  live  again  ?* " 

"  I  cannot  conceive  it,"  said  Lilias  ; 
'*  I  always  wish  there  were  no  night,  it 
seems  so  sad  to  go  away  and  shut  one' 
eyes  on  all  one  loves  and  admires." 

"  Yet,  believe  me,  to  some  sleep  is 
precious  —  more  precious  even  than 
death,  for  all  it  seems  so  like  an  angel 
of  rest  and  mercy ;  the  brief  forget- 
fulness  of  sleep  is  certain,  whilst  in 
death  the  soul  feels  there  is  no  oblivion." 

It  was  to  the  gay,  young  Lilias,  as 
though  Aletheia  were  speaking  in  an 
unknown  tongue ;  her  unclouded  spirit 
understood  none  of  these  things ;  but 
in  spite  of  her  prejudice  against  this 
strange  person,  she  felt  struck  with  pity 
as  she  saw  her  sitting  there  with  the 
wet  hair  clinging  to  her  cold,  white 
cheek." 

"  You  are  very  tired  ;  I  am  afraid," 
she  said;  ''you  have  walked  a  longdis- 
tance." 

Aletheia  started,  and  the  pale  lips 
grew  paler,  as  she  exclaimed,  almost 
passionately — 

"  You  have  been  watching  me  1" 

**  No,  indeed,"  said  Lilias,  distressed 
at  the  idea,  "  how  could  you  think  me 
capable  of  it  ?  I  did  not  see  you  until 
I  came  into  the  verandah ;  but  I  guessed 
you  had  gone  out  early,  because  your 
clothes  are  all  wet  with  dew." 

Aletheia  rose  up. 

"  Lilias,  you  are  come  to  live  in  the 
same  house  with  me,  and  therefore  is  it 
necessary  I  should  make  to  you  one 
prayer.  I  do  beseech  you,  as  you  hope 
that  men  will  deal  mercifully  with  your 
life,  grant  me  the  only  mercy  they  can 
give  to  mine — leave  me  alone ;  forget  that 
I  exist;  Uveas  if  I  did  not,  or  were  dead. 
I  ask  nothing  but  this,  to  be  unmolested 
and  forgotten." 

She  turned  to  go  into  the  room  as 
she  spoke,  but  she  was  stopped  by  the 
appearance  of  Gabriel,  who  was  creep- 
ing, with  his  quiet,  stealthy  step,  towards 
her;  his  blue  eyes,  usually  so  soft,  glow- 
ing with  the  intensity  of  his  ardent 
gaze.  She  paused  and  looked  at  him 
sadly. 

"  Gabriel,  you  heard  what  I  said  to 
Lilias  just  now ;  it  is  nothing  new  to 
you ;  you  know  well  and  deeply  what  is 
my  one  desire — the  petition  I  make  to 
all.     Why,  then,  will  you  live,  as  it 
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were,  in  my  shadow — why  will  you  per- 
secute me  ?"  He  made  no  answer,  but 
by  folding  his  hands  in  mute  appeal 
and  bowing  his  head  humbly  over  them. 
She  passed  him  in  silence,  and  went  into 
the  house.  He  followed  softly  afler 
her,  and  Lilias  was  left  alone. 

The  poor  child  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  felt  at  the  moment  an  intense  de- 
sire to  be  at  liberty  amongst  the  Con- 
naught  hills  again,  where  the  thoughts 
and  words  of  the  rough  country  peo- 
ple seemed  free  and  fresh  as  the  winds 
that  blew  there  ;  all  seemed  so  strange 
and  mysterious  in  this  house ;  she  had 
been  brought  suddenly  into  contact 
with  that  deep  human  passion  of  which 
she  knew  nothing,  and  felt  as  if  she 
were  in  the  midst  of  some  entangled 
web,  where  nothing  plain  or  regular 
was  to  be  seen.  Her  momentary  wish 
to  escape,  however,  died  away,  as  the 
recollection  came  upon  her,  borne  as  it 
were,  by  the  wings  of  memory,  of  the  one 
sweet  haunting  voice,  and  solemn  strain. 
Nor  was  she  long  left  to  her  own  re- 
flections ;  Sir  Michael,  who  so  rarely 
left  his  own  rooms,  came  in  S'^iarch  of 
her,  and  fairly  monopolised  her  during 
the  whole  of  the  day.  He  persuaded 
her  to  stay  with  him  in  his  laboratory, 
and  seemed  to  take  infinite  pleasure  m 
hearing  her  talk  of  all  that  had  been 
joy  to  her  in  her  past  life. 

And  truly  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see 
her  in  that  dark  little  den,  with  her  inno- 
cent face  and  her  fair  white  robes,  sitting 
so  fearlessly  at  the  feet  of  the  old  man, 
tellinirhim  stories  of  Irish  banshees,  and 
sunny  nooks  in  her  native  valley,  where 
her  nurse  said  the  fairies  danced  all  night 
long.  To  hear  her  talk,  and  to  have 
her  sweet  presence,  was  to  Sir  Michael 
as  though  some  fresh  breeze  were  pass- 
ing over  his  withered  soul;  and  the 
tones  of  her  voice  were  so  like  those  of 
his  long-lost  brother,  that  at  times  he 
could  dream  they  were  side  by  side 
again,  both  young,  full  of  hope  that 
was  to  bear  firuit,  for  him  at  least,  in 
bitterest  despair,  and  with  passions 
yet  unchained  from  the  depth  of  his 
heart.  The  first  pleasure  be  had 
tasted  for  years  was  m  Lilias*s  society, 
and  he  inwardly  determined  to  enjoy 
as  much  of  it  henceforward  as  was  pos- 
sible— a  resolution  which  we  may  so 
far  anticipate  as  to  mention  he  rigidly 
kept,  to  the  sore  discomfiture  of  poor 
little  Lilias. 

He  had  a  4eeper  motive  for  it 
in  the  movement  of  jealousy  he  had 


witnessed  in  his  beautiful  wife,  when 
he  took  his  niece  in  his  arms  th« 
day  before.  Indifferent  as  she  was  to 
him,  she  was  too  thorough  a  woman  to 
relish  the  idea,  that  the  sole  and  undi- 
vided dominion  she  had  maintained 
over  his  heart  was  to  be  diminished  by 
the  entrance  even  of  the  most  natural 
affection.  She  need  have  had  no  fears ; 
the  passion  of  a  life  was  not  now  to  be 
tempered  by  any  such  influence.  Lilias 
was  to  him  simply  an  occupation  for 
his  restless  mind ;  she  preserved  him 
from  thinking,  better  than  his  chemical 
experiments ,  and,  above  all,  she  eave 
him  the  exquisite  delight  of  fedinff 
that  he  had  power  to  move  his  scomfiu 
wifejeven  yet ;  so  Lilias  was  doomed  from 
that  day  to  be  his  constant  companion. 

He  did  not  suppose  she  would 
like  it,  though  he  did  not  guess,  as 
she  sat  by  his  side,  how  restlessly  her 
poor  little  feet  were  longing  to  be  away 
bounding  on  the  soft,  green  grass ;  but 
he  resolved  to  compensate  her  for  her 
daily  imprisonment  b^  making  her  his 
heiress :  a  determination  subject  to  any 
change  of  circumstances  that  might 
cause  him  to  alter  it,  which  he  did  not 
conceal  either  from  her  or  the  rest  of 
the  family. 

We  are  anticipating,  howerer ; 
the  first  day  of  Lilias's  probation 
is  not  yet  over.  Very  wearily  it  passed, 
because  her  eager  mind  was  bent  on 
seeing  Hubert  Lyle ;  and  not  onty  did 
her  uncle  never  mention  his  name,  but 
she  found  no  opportunity  of  asking  any 
one  who  and  what  he  was,  and  where 
she  could  meet  with  him  again.  It  was 
not  till  the  evening  that  she  found  the 
family  once  more  assembled,  and  as  she 
gazed  round  amongst  them  all  with  this 
object  in  her  thoughts,  she  felt  there 
was  but  one  who  inspured  her  with  anv 
confidence,  or  to  whom  she  could  speak 
freely.  This  was  Walter,  with  his  fine 
frank  countenance  and  winning  smile ; 
and  she  was  very  glad  when  they  found 
themselves  accidentally  alone  in  the 
music-room,  where  Sir  Michael  left 
them,  after  listening,  with  evident  plea- 
sure, to  her  sweet  voice  singing  like  a 
bird  in  the  sky. 

Lilias  turned  round  hastily  to  WaU 
ter,  with  such  a  pair  of  speaaing  eyes, 
that  he  laughed  gaily,  and  answered 
them  at  once — 

**  How  can  I  help  yon?  I  see  you 
have  a  great  deal  to  say." 

**0h,  ^es,  cousin  Walter;  Ihave 
been  longing  to  wp&tk  to  you;  you  are 
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the  only  one  in  all  this  house  I  am  not 
afiraid  of.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  so 
many  things  I" 

••And  what  things,  dear  Lilias? 
This  is  rather  vague." 

**  Oh,  everything  about  every  body, 
they  are  all  so  mysterious." 

**  Well,  so  tbey  are,"  he  said  laugh- 
ing ;  "  I  find  them  so  myself.  I  can 
quite  fancy  how  you  feel,  like  a  poor 
httle  fly,  caught  in  some  great  web, 
and  surrounded  by  spiders  of  all  kinds 
and  dimensions,  each  weaving  their 
separate  snares." 

"  Precisely  ;  and  now  I  want  you 
to  explain  all  the  spiders  to  me ;  you 
must  classify  them,  and  tell  me  which 
are  venomous,  and  which  arenot,"  she 
said,  laughing  along  with  him. 

"I  wish  I  could,"  answered  Walter, 
**  but  they  are  quite  beyond  me — they 
are  not  in  my  line  at  all,  I  assure  you. 
I  never  could  keep  a  secret  in  my  life  ; 
but  I  will  do  my  best  to  enlighten  you. 
I  can  tell  you  certain  peculiarities  at 
all  events.  Suppose  we  make  a  sort 
of  catechism  of  it ;  you  shall  question 
and  I  shall  answer." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lilias,  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  his  gaiety,  "  and  so 
to  begin — Why  does  Lady  Randolph 
look  so  strangely  at  Sir  Michael,  and 
always  seem  anxious  to  go  out  of  the 
room  whenever  he  comes  in  ?" 

"  Because  she  hates  him,"  replied 
Walter. 

"  How  very  strange ;  people  seem 
to  hate  a  good  deal  at  Kandolph 
Abbey ;  but  is  it  always  their  nearest 
relati(ms,  as  in  this  case  ?" 

"  Why  no  ;  as  you  proceed  in  your 
catechism  I  doubt  not  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  certain  hatreds  in 
this  household,  which  are  in  no  sense 
affected  by  natural  ties." 

•*  Well,  to  proceed,"  said  Lilias, 
**why  does  Gabriel  hour  after  hour 
keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  Aletheia,  with  a 
strange  look  which  makes  me  fancy  he 
thinks  she  would  die  if  he  were  to  cease 
gazing  on  her  ?" 

"  Because  he  loves  her,"  answered 
Walter. 

**  But  she  does  not  love  him,"  ex- 
claimed  Lilias,  with  a  true  woman*s 
instinct. 

"  Most  certainly  not." 

"  There  is  so  much  I  have  to  ask 
about  her.  Tell  me  why  it  is  that  she 
has  such  imploring  eyes.  I  never,  on 
a  human  face,  saw  an  expression  of 
such  mute  entreaty;  I  saw  it  once  in 


the  wistful  look  of  a  poor  deer  which 
thev  killed  on  our  Irish  hills.  I  re« 
member  so  well  when  it  lay  wounded, 
and  the  game-keeper  came  near  with 
the  knife,  it  lifted  up  its  great  brown 
eyes  with  just  such  a  dumb  beseeching 

faze,  but  that  was  only  for  a  moment, 
t  soon  died,  poor  thing;  and  with 
Aletheia,  that  mournful  supplication 
seems  stamped  on  her  countenance,  as 
though  her  very  life  were  to  be  spent 
in  it." 

"  Ah  1  if  you  ask  me  about  Ale- 
theia," said  Walter,  *•  I  am  powerless  at 
once.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  her ; 
she  is  a  greater  mystery  in  herself  than 
all  the  rest  put  together;  this  only 
seems  plain  to  me,  that  her  existence 
is,  for  some  unexplicable  reason,  one 
living  agony." 

**If  1  thought  so  I  should  be  so 
angry  with  myself  for  having  felt  pre- 
judiced against  her,  which,  I  confess, 
I  have  done,  for  a  reason  I  could  not 
name  to  you.  She  is  so  cold  and  sta- 
tue-hke,  I  thought  she  seemed  lost  to 
all  human  feeling ;  but  if  it  be  suffer* 
ing,  and  not  insensibility,  which  makes 
her  move  about  amongst  us  as  if  she 
had  been  dead,  and  forced  unwillingly 
to  live  again,  I  should  try  to  over- 
come the  sort  of  awe  with  which  she 
has  inspired  me." 

"  I  believe  it  matters  little  how  you 
feel  respecting  her,  for  you  will  never 
concjuer  her  impenetrable  reserve; 
even  poor  Gabriel,  who  seems  fasci- 
nated by  her  to  a  marvellous  extent, 
has  ever  struggled  vainly  against  her 
implacable  calm.  It  is  seldom,  I  think, 
that  one  human  being  can  so  lavish  all 
his  sympathies  upon  another,  as  he  has 
done  on  her,  without  gaining  some  sign 
of  life  at  least ;  but  he  telU  me  it  is  as 
though  the  living  soul  within  her  were 
cased  in  iron ;  he  cannot  draw  it  out  of 
the  dungeon  where  she  seems  to  have 
buried  it,  to  meet  even  for  a  moment 
his  own  ardent  spirit." 

"  But  I  hardly  wonder  at  this,  if  she 
docs  not  love  him,"  said  Lilias. 

"  You  mistake  me,"  replied  Walter  j 
**  I  do  not  expect  that  dhe  should  return 
his  afiection ;  but  she  seems  utterly  un- 
aware of  its  existence ;  she  appears 
ever  to  be  so  intent  in  listening  to  some 
voice  we  cannot  hear,  that  all  human 
words  are  unheeded  by  her ;  those  deep, 
beseeching  eyes  of  hers  are  ever  gaz- 
ing out,  as  though  the  world  and  all  the 
things  of  it,  were  but  moving  shadows 
for  her,  because  of  the  greatness  of  some 
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one  thought  which  is  alone  reality  to 
her ;  yet  that  there  lives  a  most  burn- 
ing soul  within  that  statue  of  ice>  I 
can  no  more  doubt  than  that  the  snows 
of  Etna  hide^  but  do  not  quench  its 
fiery  heart. 

''And  does  no  one  know  the  secret 
of  her  life  ?  "  asked  Lilias. 

<'  No  one^  that  I  am  aware  of — none> 
at  leasts  now  living ;  that  her  father 
did,  whose  idol  she  was,  I  have  reason 
to  think  from  some  remarks  of  Sir  Mi- 
chael's ;  he  himself  knows  possibly 
somewhat  more  than  we  do,  though 
assuredly  not  the  real  truth,  nor  more 
than  some  external  peculiarities  of  her 
position.  I  have  heard,  however,  that 
Deforc  she  would  consent  to  come  here, 
even  for  six  months,  and  that  with  the 
chance  of  being  chosen  as  the  heiress, 
she  made  certain  conditions  with  her 
uncle  res])ecting  the  liberty  she  was  to  be 
allowed,  i  presume  this  to  refer  chiefly 
to  a  strange  visit  which  she  receives 
one  day  in  every  month,  on  which  day 
ulone  I  believe  has  any  human  being 
seen  her  movecL" 

"  And  who  is  this  visiter  V*  exclaim- 
ed Lilias. 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you ; 
all  I  know  of  him  is  that  I  have  heard 
his  sharp  quick  step,  which  certainly 
is  the  step  of  a  man,  going  across  the 
hall  to  the  library,  where  Aletheia  re- 
ceives him  ;  and  an  hour  or  so  later  I 
have  heard  the  same  tread  as  he  leaves 
the  house ;  then  the  galloping  of  his 
horse  sounds  for  a  moment  on  the  gra- 
vel, and  that  is  all  that  any  one  at  Ran- 
dolph Abbey  hears  of  the  only  friend 
she  seems  to  possess." 

•*  Does  even  Gabriel  not  know  him?  " 

"He  may  have  seen  him;  but  he 
does  not  know  him,  I  am  sure  ;  it  is 
quite  wonderful  how  little  knowledge 
he  has  acijuired  concerning  Aletheia, 
considering  the  means  he  has  taken  to 
penetrate  ner  secret,  means  which,  I 
confess  to  you,  I  should  have  scorned 
to  employ,  even  though,  like  him,  my 
dearest  interests  were  at  stake ;  for  in- 
stance, he  has  actually  more  than  once 
tracked  her  in  her  mysterious  morn- 
ing walks.'* 

•*  What  1  does  she  walk  every  day," 
said  Lilias,  in  astonishment ;  **  I  found 
her  this  morning  lying  quite  exhausted 
in  the  verandah.  She  must  have  been 
to  a  great  distance  ;  surely  she  does  not 
do  the  same  every  day  ?  " 

**  Ever)'  day,  so  far  as  I  know,  she 
walk  to  precisely  the  same  8pot» 


and  that  several  miles  distant;  it  is 
certainly  beyond  her  strength,  for  she 
is  oflen  in  a  state  of  frighuul  exhaus- 
tion when  she  returns ;  but  even  in  the 
coldest  spring  mornings  she  used  to 
leave  the  house,  lon^  before  it  was 
light,  to  make  this  pilgrunage ;  it  seems 
she  wishes  to  avoid  the  observation  she 
would  incur  later  in  the  day." 

<'  Then  it  was  cruel  of  Gabriel  to  fol- 
low her." 

'*  It  was ;  but  I  think  he  is  often 
maddened  to  find  how  his  great  love 
comes  beating  up  against  the  rock  of 
her  impenetrable  calm,  like  waves  upon 
the  shore,  leaving  no  trace  behind. ' 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Lilias,  with  a 
wondering  look  in  her  cloudless  eyes^ 
*'  I  think  Gabriel  has  his  mysteries  too, 
like  every  one  else  in  this  strange  house. 
I  can  understand  his  watching  Aletheia, 
if  his  whole  heart  is  for  ever  turning  to 
her,  as  you  describe ;  but  it  is  not  ner 
alone,  for  in  the  short  time  I  have  known 
him,  I  am  sure  he  has  managed  to  find 
out  more  about  me  than  ever  I  knew 
myself ;  those  sofl  blue  eyes  of  his  seem 
to  look  so  stealthily  into  one's  soal.  I 
am  convinced  he  could  tell  you  every- 
thing I  have  done  and  said  the  whole 
of  this  day.  You  know  Sir  Michael 
made  me  stay  with  him  ever  since  mom« 
ing,  but  I  neverpassed  out  of  his  room 
without  meetingGabriel  in  the  passage.*' 

<'  That  I  can  easily  believe.  I  always 
feel  as  if  Gabriel  acted  in  this  delect- 
able abode  the  part  of  a  cat  watching 
innumerable  mice ;  he  has  an  anoma- 
lous sort  of  character ;  but  one  of  his 
qualities  is  sufficiently  distinct,  which 
is  a  very  acute  penetration  ;  he  can  di- 
vine the  most  intricate  affairs  from  the 
smallest  possible  indications.  For  my 
own  part,  I  make  not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  conceal  my  innermost  thoughts 
firom  him ;  happily  I  have  nothing  to 
hide,  but  if  I  had,  I  should  let  him 
know  it  at  once ;  it  would  save  all  trou- 
ble, as  he  would  infiiUibly  find  it  out." 

<'  But  what  do  you  mean  by  an  ano. 
malous  character  ?  "  asked  Lilias. 

*'  A  sort  of  double  nature ;  he  seems 
to  me  to  have  naturally  ^ood  impulses 
on  which  some  guiding  nand  has  en- 
grailed a  calculating  disposition  that 
sorely  warps  them ;  he  has  no  controul 
what<>vcr  over  his  passions,  yet  the  most 
lx»rfoct  over  his  outward  words  and 
actions,  whereby  he  effectually  conceals 
them  when  he  so  pleases.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  has  an  indomitable  will  to  which 
ever}*Uiing  else  is  sabservient;   but 
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mnch  of  this  inconsistency  of  his  cha- 
racter may  be  attributed  to  his  posi- 
tion ;  here  he  is  the  nephew  of  Sir  Mi- 
chael Randolph — the  possible  heir  of 
Randolph  Abbey  ;  but  he  was  edu- 
cated  by  a  person  whom  we  know  to 
be  of  low  station,  and  I  believe  must 
be  equally  so  in  mind." 

**  His  mother  ?  "  asked  Lilias. 

**  Yes ;  I  know  nothing  of  her,  nor 
does  he  ever  allude  to  his  past  life.  I 
do  not  even  know  where  she  lives  ;  he 
is  simply  ashamed  of  her,  I  presume, 
and  I  sometimes  think  we  should  have 
the  key-stone  to  Gabriel's  character  in 
a  violent  ambition,  were  it  not  so  neu- 
tralized by  his  not  less  violent  love  for 
Aletheia.  Dear  Lilias,  why  do  you 
start  so,  what  do  you  see  ?  *' 

**  He  is  there,"  she  said,  half  fright- 
ened, and  glancing  to  the  open  door 
through  which,  with  his  soft  steps,  Ga- 
briel was  gliding. 

"  Of  course,  considering  whom  we 
■were  speaking  of,"  said  Walter,  laugh- 
ingly, *'  it  is  an  invariable  rule,  you 
know.  Come  along,  Gabriel,"  he  added, 
turning  to  his  cousin,  "  I  need  not  men- 
tion that  we  were  discussing  you,  as  by 
the  simple  rule  of  cause  and  effect,  it 
was  that  circumstance  which  produced 
your  appearance." 

"  Not  by  my  overhearing  you,"  said 
Gabriel,  quickly. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  there  was  not  the 
least  occasion  for  that ;  you  were  obey- 
ing a  mysterious  law,  which  is  sum- 
marily stated  in  a  proverb  quite  unfit 
for  ears  polite ;  but  your  arrival  is  most 
opportune  ;  your  services  will  be  very 
available  to  Lilias  and  myself;  allow 
me  to  offer  you  a  chair,  and  invest  you 
at  once  with  your  office. " 

**  And  how  am  I  to  be  made  useful  ?" 
said  Gabriel,  attempting,  by  a  forced 
smile,  to  sympathise  in  Walter's  playful 
manner  of  viewing  the  subject. 

"  Why  you  must  know,"  and  he  laid 
an  emphasis  on  the  word  must,  for  Li- 
lias' behoof,  ''that  Miss  Lilias  Ran- 
dolph and  I  have  begun  a  course  of 
moral  dissection  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  house,  in  which  she  acts  the  part 
of  a  young  and  very  inexperienced  sur- 
geon, and  I  that  of  a  most  grave  and 
potent  doctor.  We  had  just  finished  you 
off,  and  were  proceeding  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  rest  of  the  family  ; 
in  this  interesting  study  I  think  you  can 
materially  assist  us,  seeing  you  have 
some  very  sharp  and  subtle  instrument 
for  this  species  of  anatomy." 


**  I  was  not  aware  I  possessed  any 
such,"  said  Gabriel;  "it  would  ill  befit 
me  in  my  position  to  make  myself  a 
judge  of  any  here." 

**  Now  don't  begin  to  be  humble  and 
make  us  ashamed  of  ourselves.  I  con- 
sider it  quite  an  important  matter  to 
Lilias  that  she  should  know  her  ground 
here  so  far  as  possible  ;  so  let  us  parade 
the  remainder  of  our  dear  relations  be- 
fore her  as  fast  as  we  can." 

A  strange  smile  passed  over  Gabriel's 
face,  as  if  he  doubted  that  the  gentle 
Lilias,  and  the  frank-hearted  Walter, 
would  discover  much  concerning  that 
intricate  ground  on  which  they  stood ; 
but  he  made  no  remark,  and  simply 
said — 

"  And  who  stands  next  on  the  list 
after  my  unworthy  self?" 

**  That  is  for  Lilias  to  determine ;  wo 
wait  your  orders,  lady  dear. " 

**  You  are  learning  to  speak  Irish," 
she  said,  smiling. 

"A  most  hkely  consummation," 
murmured  Gabriel. 

"  Oh  !  I  could  say  better  things 
than  that  in  Lish,"  said  Walter,  cough- 
ing off  the  slight  confusion  his  cousin's 
remark  had  produced ;  "  but  you  must 
really  tell  us  whom  you  mean  to  pro- 
pose for  our  inspection,  or  this  council 
of  war  will  last  till  midnight." 

"  This  council  for  the  preliminaries 
of  war,"  said  the  low  voice  of  Gabriel, 
giving  an  unpleasant  aspect  of  truth 
to  an  expression  which  Walter  had 
carelessly  used  with  no  special  meaning. 

For  a  moment  Lilias  made  no  answer ; 
the  thought  which  ^had  been  present 
with  her  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
conversation,  and  that  which  had  alone, 
indeed,  given  it  any  interest  for  her, 
was,  that  she  might  obtain  some  infor- 
mation respecting  Hubert  Lyle ;  yet 
now  that  the  time  was  come  when  she 
must  name  him  or  lose  her  opportunity, 
she  felt,  in  a  lower  degree,  something 
of  that  unwillingness  to  broach  the 
subject,  which  we  have  to  mention  any 
secret  act  of  self-devotion.  The  solenm 
music  which  had  been  the  means  of 
leading  her  into  his  presence ;  the  un- 
earthly serenity  with  which  his  soul 
had  looked  at  her  through  those  eyes 
that  reminded  her  of  the  still  waters  of 
some  unruffled  lake,  where  only  the 
glory  of  heaven  is  reflected  ;  and  above 
all,  his  infirmity,  so  meekly  borne,  had 
invested  him  with  a  sacredness  in  her 
mind  which  made  her  feel  as  if  it  was 
almost  a  profanation  to  speak  of  him 
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to  indifferent  ears.  With  a  slight 
trembling  in  the  voice,  which  did  not 
escape  the  quick  perception  of  Gabriel, 
she  said,  "  There  is  yet  one  of  whom  I 
would  inquire — Hubert  Lyle."  Both 
her  cousins  started  at  the  name,  but 
Gabriel  instantly  repressed  his  asto- 
nishment, while  Walter  as  treely  gave 
vent  to  his. 

"Is  it  possible  you  have  heard  of 
him  already  ?  who  can  have  been  bold 
enough  to  mention  him?"  he  said. 

"  \Vhy  I  have  not  only  heard  of  him, 
I  have  seen  him." 

"  Seen  him !"  even  Gabriel  exclaim- 
ed at  this;  Lilias  looked  up  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  think  he  must  be  the  most  mys- 
terious of  all,"  she  said,  "  you  seem 
so  surprised." 

"  You  would  not  wonder  at  that  if 
you  knew  more  of  the  *  secrets  of  this 
prison-house,'  "  said  Walter,  "  which 
you  must  know  is  no  inapt  quotation  as 
regartls  Hubert  Lyle,  for  he  certainly 
acts,  in  some  sense,  the  part  of  Ham- 
let." 

"  Without  Hamlet's  soul,"  said  Ga- 
briel, softly. 

"  AVithout  Hamlet's  madness  rather, 
I  should  say  ;  for  I  cannot  doubt,  from 
all  I  have  heard,  that  Hubert  has  a 
noble  soul,  though  not  one  which  would 
lead  him,  like  the  Prince  of  Denmark, 
to  make  to  himself  an  idol  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  vengeance." 

"  And  Lilias  is  waiting  meanwhile 
to  tell  us  where  she  saw  him,"  said 
Gabriel. 

"Is  it  Lilias  or  you  who  are  wait- 
ing?" said  Walter,  laughing  ;  "for  my 
part,  I  frankly  confess  that  my  curiosity 
IS  greatly  excited,  so  pray  tell  us." 

And  she  did  so  at  once,  for  there 
was  not  a  thought  of  guile  in  tliis  young 
girl's  heart.  She  told  how,  m  the 
quiet  night,  she  had  heard  a  solemn 
voice  of  music  that  had  called  her  spirit 
with  an  irresistible  allurement ;  and 
how  she  had  risen  up  and  followed 
where  it  led,  till  it  brought  her  into 
the  presence  of  him  of  whom  they  spoke; 
but  she  went  no  further ;  she  said  no- 
thing of  the  conversation  which  had 
drawn  those  stranger  souls  mon*  closely 
together  than  weeks  of  ordinary'  inter- 
course could  have  done ;  for  she  felt 
that  Lyle  had  been  surprised  into 
speaking  of  his  private  feelings ;  and 
tne  subject  of  his  infirmity  was  one  she 
could  not  have  brought  herself  to  men- 
tion ;  the  sympathy  with  which  he  had 


inspired  her  was  of  that  nature  which 
made  her  feel  as  sensitive  as  she  would 
have  done  had  the  afHiction  been  her 
own.  Yet,  though  she  did  not  enter 
into  details,  the  deep  interest  she  felt 
for  him  gave  a  soft  tremulousness  to 
her  voice,  which  was  duly  noticed  by 
Gabriel  as  he  sat  looking  intently  at 
her  with  ;tho  keen  gaze  which  his 
meek  eyes  knew  so  well  how  to  give 
from  under  their  long  lashes. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  "tell  me 
who  and  what  he  is,  he  seems  to  occupy 
so  strange  a  position  in  this  house  ?'* 

"Not  more  strange  than  cruel,** 
said  Walter ;  "  he  is  the  son  of  Lady 
Kandolph,  by  her  first  husband  ;  she 
had  been  engaged  to  Sir  Alichael  before 
she  met  IMr.  Lyle,  who  was  his  first 
cousin,  but  she  had  never  cared  for 
him,  and  yielded  at  once  to  the  intense 
nassion  which  sprung  up  between  Mr. 
Lyle  and  herself ;  she  married  him»  and 
irom  that  hour  Sir  Michael  hated  him 
with  such  a  hate,  I  believe^  as  this 
world  has  rarely  seen.  When  his  rival 
died  he  transferred  this  miserable,  bitter 
feeling  to  the  son,  Hubert,  simply  be- 
cause the  widow  had,  in  like  manner, 
turned  all  the  deep  love  she  had  felt 
for  the  dead  husband  on  the  living  son— 
not  for  his  own  merits,  for  poor  Hubert 
has  few  attractions,  but  solely  because 
he  bears  his  father's  name,  and  looks 
at  her  with  his  father's  eyes.  I  believe 
she  has  even  the  cruelty  to  tell  him  bo. 
She  worships  so  the  memory  of  her 
early  love,  that  she  will  not  have  it 
thought  her  heart  could  spare  any  af- 
fection,  even  to  her  child,  were  he  not 
his  son  also.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  the  saddest  fate  for  her  unhappy 
son,  to  be  thus  the  object  of  such  ve- 
hement hate,  and  no  less  jiowerful  love, 
and  yet  to  feel  that  he  has  neither  de- 
s<»rved  the  one,  nor  gained  the  other, 
in  his  own  person,  but  solely  as  the  re- 
presentative of  a  dead  man  who  can 
ieel  no  more.*' 

"Miserable,  indeed,**  said  Lilias, 
folding  her  liands  as  though  she  wonld 
have  asked  mercy  for  mm ;  **  how 
cruel,  how  cruel  1  but  his  mother,  how 
could  she  marr\'  Sir  Michael  when  she 
solo  veil,  and  still  loves,  another?  this 
seems  to  me  a  fearful  thing." 

"  Starvation  is  more  so,**  muttered 
Gabriel. 

"  Starvation  I'*  exclaimed  lilias. 

••Yes,"  said  Walter;  "Mrs.  Lyle 
and  her  son  were  actually  left  in  sudi 
destitution  at  her  husband  *«  death  that 
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ihe  oertunly  married  Sir  Michael  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  procure  a  home 
for  herself  and  her  child.  How  it  came 
to  pass  that  she  was  in  this  extreme 
poverty  I  know  not ;  report  says  that 
i4  was  the  result  of  Sir  ^lichael's  perse- 
cution of  Mr.  Lyle  in  his  lifetime  ;  but 
I  can  hardly  believe  this  of  our  uncle." 

*'  No,  indeed,"  said  Lilias. 

*'  One  thing  is  certain,  that  it  sorely 
diminished  Sir  Michael's  delight  in  mar- 
rying the  woman  he  had  loved  so  long, 
to  find  that  he  must  submit  to  tlie  con- 
tinual presence  of  her  son  in  the  house  ; 
but  she  forced  him  to  enter  into  a  solemn 
agreement  that  Hubert  was  always  to 
reside  with  them,  and  he  agreed,  on 
condition  that  he  crossed  his  path  as 
seldom  as  possible.  This  part  of  the 
arrangement  is  almost  overdone  by 
poor  Lyle,  who  is,  I  believe,  like  most 
persons  afflicted  with  personal  infirmity, 
angularly  sensitive  and  full  of  delicate 
feehng.  He  never  leaves  his  own  rooms 
^cept  to  go  to  his  mother's  apart- 
ments, unless  Sir  Michael  happens  to 
be  absent,  when  Lady  Randolph  gene- 
rally forces  him  to  make  his  appearance 
among  us.  I  believe  his  only  amuse- 
ment IS  pla}ing  on  the  organ  half  the 
night,  as  you  found  him." 

**  And  do  none  of  you  ever  go  to  see 
him,  and  try  to  comfort  hlm,"excLiimed 
Lilias ;  **  do  none  befriend  him  in  all 
this  house  ?" 

**  You  forget,"  said  Gabriel  hastily, 
evidently  desirous  to  prevent  Walter 
from  answering  till  he  had  spoken  him- 
self, "that  any  one  who  sought  out 
Hubert  Lyle,  and  made  a  friend  of  him, 
would  incur  Sir  Michael's  displeasure 
to  such  a  degn^e  that  he  would  strike 
him  at  once  off  the  list  of  his  heirs,  and 
the  penalty  of  his  philanthropy  would 
be  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  Ran- 
dolph Abbey."  As  he  said  this  he  bent 
his  eyes  with  the  most  ardent  gaze  on 
Lilias,  that  he  might  read  to  her  in. 
most  soul  the  effect  of  his  speech ;  but 
it  needed  not  so  keen  a  scrutiny  ;  the 
indignation  with  which  it  had  filled  her 
sent  the  colour  fl}'ing  to  her  cheek,  and 
kindled  a  fire  in  her  clear  eyes  seldom 
seen  within  them. 

**  And  who,"  she  exclaimed,  "  could 
dare  withhold  their  due  tribute  of  cha- 
rity and  sympathy  to  a  suffering  fellow- 
creatiu^  for  the  sake  of  the  fairest  lands 
that  ever  the  world  saw  1  who  could  be 
80  base,  for  the  love  of  his  own  interest, 
as  to  pander  to  an  unjust  hatred,  the 
evil  passion  of  another,  and  join  with 


the  oppressor  in  persecuting  one  who 
is  guiltless  of  all  save  deep  misfortune  I 
Can  there  be  any  such  ?"  she  added  in 
her  turn,  fixing  her  gaze  on  Gabriel. 
A  triumphant  smile  passed  over  his 
lips ;  her  answer  seemed  precisely  what 
he  had  hoped  it  would  be ;  but  Walter 
anxiously  exclaimed : — 

"Pray  do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  1  would  not  act  so,  Lilias  ;  I  never 
should  have  thought  of  the  motive  Ga- 
briel assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  visit- 
ing Hubert ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  no  desire  to  do  so,  because  I  be- 
lieve him,  from  all  I  have  heard,  to  be 
a  poor  morbid  visionarj',  who  desires 
nothing  so  much  as  solitude,  and  with 
whom  I  should  not  have  an  idea  in 
common." 

"Nor  should  I  be  deterred  from 
showing  him  any  kindness  for  this  rea- 
son, I  trust,"  said  Gabriel,  'w-ith  his 
meekest  voice  ;  "I  merely  wished  to 
plac-e  you  in  possession  of  facts  with 
which  I  thought  it  right  you  should  be 
acquainted  in  case  Hubert  should  afford 
you  the  opportunity  of  intercourse 
which  he  has  not  granted  to  us ;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  noble  traits  of  his  fine 
character  that  he  will  not  risk  our  in- 
curring Sir  Michael's  displeasure  for 
his  sake.  He  is  the  more  generous  in 
this,  that  from  his  relationship  to  our 
uncle,  he  would  be  heir-at-law  after  us 
four.  But  in  fact  I  beHeve  there  exists 
not  a  more  high-minded  and  amiable 
man  than  he  is,  in  no  sense  meriting  the 
misfortunes  that  have  fallen  upon  him; 
and  his  dignified,  unmurmuring  endur- 
ance of  them  could  never  be  attri- 
buted to  insensibiUty,  for  he  is  singu- 
larly gifted;  his  wonderful  musical 
talent  is  the  least  of  his  powers." 

"Why,  Gabriel,"  said  Walter,  look- 
ing round  in  great  surprise,  "  I  never 
heard  you  say  so  much  in  praise  of 
Hubert  before  ; — or,  indeed,  of  any 
one, "  he  added,  sotto  voce. 

"  I  know  him,  perhaps,  better  than 
you  do,"  said  Gabriel,  watching  with 
delight  the  softened  expression  of  Li- 
lias's  face,  which  proved  to  him  how 
artfuUy  his  words  had  been  calculated 
to  produce  the  effect  he  desired.  He 
read  in  her  thoughtful  eyes,  as  easily 
as  he  would  have  done  in  a  page  of 
fair  writing,  how  she  was  quietly  de- 
termining in  that  hour  that  she  would 
seek  by  every  means  in  her  power  to 
become  the  mend  of  this  unlortunate 
man,  and  teach  him  how  sweet  a  solace 
there  may  be  even  in  human  sympathy^ 
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and  that,  all  the  more,  because  her 
worldly  prospects  would  be  endangered 
thereby.  It  would  prove  to  Hubert 
that  her  friendship  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  sincerity,  since,  in  her  humi- 
lity, she  imagined  it  could  possess  no 
other ; — but  Gabriel  had  no  time  to 
say  more,  for  Sir  Michael  at  this  mo- 
ment joined  them,  and  Lilias,  rising  up, 
said  she  believed  it  was  latAi,  and  turned 
to  go  into  the  other  drawing-room. 
Sir  IVIichael  looked  shaq)ly  at  the  trio, 
and,  as  Walter  followed  his  cousin,  he 
turned  to  Gabriel  with  considerable  ir- 
ritation— 

"  How  came  you  here,  Sir,  I  left  those 
two  together  ?" 

**  They  invited  me  to  join  them  or 
I  should  not  have  intruded,"  said  Ga- 
briel, with  his  customary  meekness,  but 
a  smile  curved  his  lips,  which  he  could 
not  repress.  Sir  IVIichael  saw  and  im- 
derstood  it  at  once ;  he  paused  for  a 
moment  in  thought,  and  then  deciding, 
apparently  like  Walter,  that  it  was  no 
use  to  conceal  anything  from  Gabriel, 
and  more  advantageous  to  be  open  with 
him  at  once,  he  said — 

**  Gabriel,  understand  me,  if  your 
quick  eyes  have    divined  any  oi  my 


plans,  it  will  work  you  no  good  to  thwart 
them." 

"But,  possibly,  it  might  avail  me 
were  I  to  further  them,'*  said  the  ne- 
phew very  soflly. 

"  It  might,"  said  Sir  Michael;  "the 
broad  lands  of  Randolph  Abbey  could, 
with  little  loss,  furnish  a  handsome  conu 
pensation  to  the  person  who  should 
assist  me  in  placing  therein,  the  heirs  I 
desire  to  choose." 

Gabriel's  reply  was  merely  a  signifi- 
cant look  of  accjuiesccnce,  and  the  old 
man,  bestowing  on  him  a  smile  of  ap- 
probation such  as  he  had  never  before 
vouchsafed  him,  went  away  well  pleased. 
He  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  had 
enlisted  in  support  of  the  plan  that  was 
already  a  favourite  one  with  him,  the 
individual  amongst  all  his  heirs  who 
he  was  the  most  positively  resolved 
should  never  inherit  the  abbey,  both 
because  he  rather  disliked  him  person- 
ally, and  because  he  could  not  foreive 
him  his  mother's  low  birth.  Could  he 
have  seen  the  sneer  with  which  Gabriel 
looked  after  him,  he  would  have  been 
somewhat  unpleasantly  enlightened  as 
to  the  real  value  of  the  ally  he  had  ob« 
tained. 


CHAPTER   VI. 
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Very  strange  was  the  contrast  between 
the  splendid  drawing-room,  blazing 
with  light  and  heat,  where  the  Randolph 
family  were  assembled,  and  the  small 
room  in  the  other  wing  of  the  house 
which  was  occupied  by  Hubert  Lyle. 
It  contained  barely  the  furniture  neces- 
sary for  his  use,  and  this  was  by  his 
own  desire,  for  it  was  already  sufHciently 
bitter  to  him  to  eat  the  bread  dealt  out 
so  grudgingly,  and  at  least  he  would  not 
be  behofdeu  to  his  step-father  for  more 
than  the  actual  necessaries  of  existence. 
Sorely  against  his  proud  mother's 
wish,  ho  had  chosen  for  his  sitting, 
room  one  of  the  very  meanest  and 
poorest  in  the  house,  with  a  single 
window,  low  and  narrow,  which  looked 
out  on  a  deserted  part  of  the  grounds. 
Hubert  liked  it  all  the  better  for  this,- 
as  there  was  no  flower-garden  or  green- 
house near  to  bring  the  head-gardener, 
with  his  trim,  mathematical  mind, 
amongst  the  wild  beauties  of  nature. 
The  grass  was  left  in  this  part  to  come  up 
against  the  very  wall  of  the  house,  and 


the  iv}'  and  honeysuckle  which  grew 
round  the  window  were  allowed  to  pe- 
netrate almost  into  the  room.  Fortu- 
tunatelv,  the  noble  trees  which  filled  the 
park  stood  somewhat  apart  in  this  place, 
and  their  arching  branches  formed  at 
this  moment  a  sort  of  framework  to  the 
most  glorious  picture  that  ever  is  given 
to  mortal  eyes  to  look  upon — the  lucid 
sky  of  night,  filled  as  it  were  to  over- 
flowing with  radiant  worlds,  each  hang- 
ing in  its  own  atmosphere  of  glory. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  Hubert  turned 
from  the  low,  dark  room,  so  dimly  lit  with 
its  single  candle,  to  look  upon  this  the 
bright  landscape  of  the  skies.  Within, 
the  scene  was  certainly  uninviting.  The 
heavy  deal  table,  the  scantv  supply  of 
chairs,  the  plain  writing-desk,  evidently 
many  years  in  use,  were  the  only  objects 
on  which  the  eye  could  rest,  excepting 
a  few  books  and  a  small  piano,  the  eiit 
of  Aletheia,  with  which,  greatly  to  his 
astonishment,  she  had  presented  him 
one  day — for  she  was  as  completely  a 
stranger  to  him  as  she  was  to  all  the 
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rest  of  the  family,  and  had  always 
avoided  intercourse  with  him  as  much  as 
she  did  with  every  one  else.  This 
thoughtful  act  of  kindness  on  her  part, 
however,  produced  no  increased  ac- 
quaintance between  them,  as  she  shrank 
from  hearing  his  expressions  of  grati- 
tude on  that  occasion,  and,  indeed,  they 
seldom  met.  Alctheia  was  never  in 
Lady  Randolph's  rooms,  where  alone 
Hubert  was  to  be  met,  excepting  at  rare 
intervals,  when  Sir  Michael  was  absent. 

Hubert  sat  udw  at  the  window  ; 
he  had  laid  down  his  heavy  head  upon 
the  wooden  ledge,  and  his  hands  fell 
listlessly  on  his  knee.  He  seemed 
full  of  anxious  thouorhts,  and  siorhed 
very  deeply  more  than  once.  From 
time  to  time,  apparently  with  a  violent 
effort,  he  looked  up  and  gaze  1  fixedly 
on  the  tranquil  stars,  seeming  to  drink 
in  their  pure  glory,  as  thoiiirh  he  sou;zht 
to  sleep  his  soul  m  this  light  of  higher 
spheres  ;  but  ever  a  sort  of  trembling 
passed  over  his  frame,  and  he  would 
sink  down  again  oppressed  and  weary. 
This  was  most  unlike  Hubert  Lyle's 
usual  condition.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
most  ardent  and  sensitive  feelings  ;  but, 
at  the  same,  possessed  of  that  moral 
strength  and  truthfulness  of  soul  which 
can  only  belong  to  a  great  character- 
by  this  last  expression  we  mean  that  he 
was  what  few  are  in  this  world,  neither 
a  deceiver  nor  deceived.  He  did  not 
deceive  himself  in  any  case,  nor  would 
he  allow  life  to  deceive  him ;  he  saw 
things  as  they  really  were,  and  he  per- 
mitted not  the  bright  colouring  of  hope 
or  imagination  to  deck  them  with  false 
apparel;  he  did  not  live  as  most  men  do, 
figuring  to  himself  that  he  was  as  it  were 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  all 
around  him  thought  of  him  and  felt  for 
him  as  he  did  for  himself.  He  weighed 
himself  in  the  balance  not  of  his  own 
self-love,  but  of  other  men's  judgment, 
and  rated  himself  accordingly.  Thus, 
in  the  earlier  days  of  his  maturity,  he 
constrained  his  spirit  to  rise  up  and 
look  his  position  in  the  face.  And  truly 
it  was  one  which  might  have  appalled 
a  less  feeling  heart  than  his. 

His  outward  circumstances  were  as 
bitter  as  could  well  be  to  a  high-minded 
man.  He  was  a  dependant  on  the  grudg- 
ing charity  of  one  who  abhorred  him ;  and 
though  he  would  right  thankfully  have 
gone  out  from  these  inhospitable  doors, 
^v  even  to  starve,  in  preference,  yet  was 
•'-O^  he  bound  to  endure  existence  within 
^•-.them,  by  a  promise  which  his  mother 
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had  extorted  from  him  as  a  condition 
of  their  marriage,  that  he  never  would 
leave  Randolph  Abbey  without  her 
consent.  This  marriage  he  knew  was 
to  save  her  from  a  blighting  penury 
which  was  killing  her ;  and,  moreover, 
she  concealed  from  him  that  cruel 
hatred  of  Sir  Michael,  which  was  the 
only  heritage  his  dead  father  left  him, 
and,  thinking  no  evil,  he  had  given 
them  the  promise  which  bound  him  as 
with  an  iron  chain  to  abide  under  the 
roof  of  his  unprovoked  enemy.  But 
heavier  even  than  unjust  hatred  was 
the  weight  upon  soul  and  body  of  his 
own  deformity ;  for  if  the  first  shut  up 
one  human  heart  from  him,  and  turned 
its  power  of  afiection  to  gall  for  his 
sake,  the  other  cast  him  out  for  ever 
from  the  love  of  all  human  kind,  lie 
knew  that  his  unsightly  frame  could 
call  forth  no  other  feeling  from  them 
but  a  cold,  most  often  a  contemptuous 
pity. 

And  yet,  when  he  looked  out  into 
the  world — the  dark,  tumultuous,  ago- 
nizing world — that  very  sea  of  human 
hearts,  all  beating  up  upon  the  stony 
shores  of  a  life,  against  which  they  are 
for  ever  broken  and  shatteriid,  he  saw 
passing  through  the  midst  of  it  all  a 
soft,  pure  light,  shedding  warmth  and 
brightness  even  on  the  dreariest  scenes, 
and  causing  men  to  forget  all  pain,  and 
privation,  and  misery — a  light  to  which 
the  saddest  eyes  turned  with  a  joyous 
greeting,  and  on  which  the  gaze  of  the 
dying  lingered  mournfully,  till  tho 
cofhn-lid  lor  ever  shut  it  out  from  their 
fond  longing.  And  he  knew  that  this 
one  blessed  thing,  which  could  over- 
come the  strong,  fierce  evils  of  life,  like 
the  maid  in  the  pride  of  her  purity,  be- 
fore whom  the  lion  would  turn  and  flee, 
was  called  Human  Love  in  the  doting 
hearts  of  men — Human  Love — the  one 
sole,  unfailing  joy  of  our  merely  mor- 
tal existence.  And  was  it  for  him  ? 
Should  he  ever  have  any  share  in  it  ? 
Was  its  sweetness  ever  to  be  for  his 
hungry  and  thirsty  heart  ?  Never  I 
The  seal  was  set  upon  him  in  his  re- 
pulsive appearance,  that  he  was  to  be 
an  outcast  from  his  fellow-men  ;  his 
deformity  was  as  a  burden  bound  upon 
his  back,  with  which  he  was  driven  out; 
into  the  wilderness,  there  to  abide  in 
utter  solitude  of  soul.  The  promise  of 
life  was  abortive  for  him  ere  yet  he  had 
begun  it. 

Hubert  Lyle  understood  all  this  at 
once  ;  he  saw  how  it  stood  with  him, 
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and  how  it  was  to  be,  on  to  the  verj 
door  of  the  grave ;  so  he  folded  his 
hands  upon  his  breast  and  bowed  down 
his  head  ;  he  accepted  his  destiny,  for 
he  felt  that  this  was  not  the  all  of  exist- 
ence, lie  know  how  strangely  sweet 
beyond  the  tomb  shall  seem  all  the  bit- 
terness of  this  life ;  he  saw  that  the 
earth  was  to  be  to  his  soul  what  it  is 
to  the  ontward  eyes  on  a  staiTv  win- 
ter s  night.  We  know  what  a  contrast 
there  is  in  that  hour  between  the  world 
above  and  the  woi  Id  below :  the  one 
lies  so  dark  and  cold,  full  onlyof  bhick 
shadows  and  the  howling  of  mournful 
winds,  while  the  lucid  sky  that  over- 
hangs it,  replete  with  brightness  and 
glory,  teems  with  radiant  stars,  which 
are  the  type  of  those  eternal  and  glo- 
rious hojxis  that  cluster  for  us  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  heaven  of  revelation. 
And  so  it  was  to  be  for  him  :  his  spirit 
was  to  walk  in  this  world  as  in  a  bleak 
and  sunless  desert ;  but  it  was  to  be  for 
ever  canopied  over  with  one  bright  and 
boundless  thought,  wherein  were  set 
iunnutable  and  numberless,  the  starlike 
hopes  of  one  eternity. 

Thus  was  he  to  live,  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  earth,  and  indifferent  to  it. 
But  no  man  can  walk  free  while  there 
are  chains  upon  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  he  felt  that  he  was  bound  to  his 
jl'llow-creaturcs  by  two  ropes,  as  it 
v.ero,  of  iron  :  the  longing  to  love,  and 
to  Ik?  beloved.  Of  these  he  must  free 
liiniself,  tearing  them  off  his  shrinking 
lli'sh  as  a  [irisoner  would  his  manacles. 
And  he  did  so.  lie  taught  himself  to 
look  u]>on  all  human  beings  an  not  of 
his  kind.  Even  when  every  nerve  and 
fihra  in  his  frame  cried  out  that  they 
weiv  bono  of  his  bone  and  Hesli  of  his 
flosh,  he  learned  to  consider  them  in- 
accessible for  liim  as  the  angels  in 
heaven.  Yes,  even  far  more ;  for  he 
trusted  that  yet  a  little  while,  and  these 
holy  ones  should  be  his  dear  compa- 
nions ;  and  so  he  held  comnmnion  with 
them  now.  But  with  men  he  dared 
not  hazard  so  much  as  to  give  them  a 
place  in  his  thoughts,  fur  he  knew  that 
the  ilream  of  their  friendship  would  be- 
come the  longing  for  it,  and  the  long- 
ing in  Ids  case  must  turn  to  agony ;  so 
it  cjime  to  pass  that  his  strono^  will,  his 
stem  resignation,  compassed  that  which 
one  might  have  believed  well  nigh  un- 
attainable to  llesh  and  blood.  lie  di- 
vested himself  of  all  earthly  inclinations 
and  desires,  all  natural  wishes  and  svm- 
pathics,  and  lived  in  this   world   as 


though  he  were  utterly  alone  in  it,  and 
sole  representative  of  a  race,  differing 
from  those  angelic  friends  whom  only 
he  consented  to  know  as  the  living 
population  of  the  universe— a  solitary 
oemg  placed  on  this  earth  as  in  a  de- 
sert place,  where  he  was  commanded, 
for  his  own  needful  discipline,  to 
abide,  till  the  world  of  spints  should 
be  revealed  to  him,  and  he  entering 
there  should  find  a  home  and  loving 
friends. 

It  was  for  this  cause  that  Hubert 
shunned  all  intercourse  with  the  Ran- 
dolph family,  as  he  did  with  all  others — 
a  resolution  strengthened  in  their  case 
by  the  generous  motives  Gabriel  had 
assigned  to  him ;  for  whatever  might 
have  been  the  reasons  of  this  latter  for 
pronouncing  his  eidogium,  he  had  said 
no  more  than  the  truth  in  his  account 
of  his  character. 

'When  Hubert  Lyle  had  gone  throngh 
the  mental  process  we  have  detailed, 
very  deep  was  the  calm  that  entered 
into  hb  soul.  It  became  like  the  pure 
waters  of  a  deep  still  well,  walled  in 
and  protected  from  all  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  world  without,  and  with 
the  light  and  the  glory  of  heaven  alone 
mim^red  within  it. 

And  why,  then,  was  the  quiet  now 
gone  from  his  heart,  and  the  repose 
from  his  eyes  ?  Why  did  he  loot  up 
with  that  earnest  gaze  to  the  evening 
sky,  as  though  some  shadow  had  oomo 
over  its  brightness  ?  It  was  because  tlie 
terror  had  come  upon  him,  that  the 
gn-atest  enemy  he  ever  could  know  in 
this  life  was  about  to  rise  up  from  its 
deathlike  torpor  and  assail  him — even 
his  own  human  nature ;  he  felt  that  all 
those  natunil  feeUngs  and  passions 
which  hi?  had  crushed  down  deep  into 
his  heart  as  unto  a  grave,  were  now 
stirring  themsi>lves  like  men  that  had 
been  buried  idive,  and  were  waking  in 
torture  ;  they  vxmltl  live,  they  were 
bursting  the  cerements  of  that  strong 
heart.  Hi>w  were  they  to  be  beaten  to 
death  again  ?  There — rampant  and  fierce 
was  the  cniving  for  s}inpathy,  for  love. 
There,  sickening  in  its  intimsity,  was 
the  yearning  to  give  and  to  receive  that 
greatest  of  eartldy  gitls,  the  blessing  of 
a  mutual  pure  aOirction;  the  heart 
mouldtKl  from  dust  nuissertcd  its  birth- 
right, and  critnl  out  for  its  kindred  dust. 
It  was  not  that  these  feelings  were  as 
yet  at  work  with  any  definite  object 
within  HulH'rt  Lvle,  it  was  but  the 
shadow  and  the  prophecy  of  them  that 
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lav  upon  him^  like  a  thick  cloud  charged 
with  lightning. 

And  all  this  had  been  done  by  the 
murmur  of  one  voice,  one  sweet  voice, 
speaking  in  the  accents  of  that  tender 
sympathy   which    never    before    had 
sounded  in  the  cold,  joyless  region  of 
his  life,  wliispering  hoixi  to  him.     He 
was  not  so  mad  as  to  love  Lilias  Han- 
dolpb,  whom  he  had  seen  but  for  one 
half-hour,  but  her  tenderness,  her  ge- 
nerous, loving  kindness,  had  aroused 
the  slumbermg  nature  within  him,  and 
he  felt  that  were  he  much  in  contact 
with  one  so  pure,  so  gentle,  so  noble, 
Jis  she  seemed  to  him,  he  might  come 
to  love.     Oh  I  how  madly,  how  mise- 
rably to  love !  he,  the  deformed  cripple ! 
"VVas  not  this  a  frenzy  against  which  he 
had  armed  all  the  powers  of  his  being  ? 
what  t}Tant,  what  enemy  could  be  more 
fearful  to  him  than  an  earthly  love  ? 
what  would  it  do  for  him  but  crush  and 
torture  him,  and  hold  up  far  oif  the 
cuj)    of   this   world's   joy,    where  his 
parched   lips  could  not  reach,  and  he 
dj-ing  of  thirst  ?     Was  it  a  presenti- 
ment that  uKulchiin  feel  as  if  the  sj)irit 
he  had  so  chained  down  were  rebelling 
against  bim,  and  requii'ed  but  the  mas- 
ter touch  of  some  knidly  and  winning 
child  of  earth  to  abandon  itself  to  unut- 
terable madness  ?     But,  at  all  events, 
whatever  wert*  the  source  of  this  terror 
which  had  come  upon  him,  whether  it 
were  a  foreshadowing  of  future  evil,  or 
the  warning  of  his  good  angel,  it  can- 
not pass  unheeded.      lie  must,  with  a 
stnmg  will,  compel  his  spirit  to  realise 
in  all  the  bitterness  of  detail  the  truth 
of  his  exile  from  mankind,  his  needful 
isolation,  as  decreed  bv  the  seal  of  that 
deformity  which  made  him  an  unsightly 
object  in  their  eyes. 

He  would  force  himself  to  remember 
that  the  music  of  hmnan  voices,  how- 
ever softly  they  might  greet  him,  must 
be  for  him  like  those  melodies  of  nature 
when  wind  and  stream  make  the  air 
musical,  to  which  we  listen  with  plea- 
sure, but  in  which  we  have  no  part ;  and 
the  as[)ect  of  goodness  and  j^eutleness, 
so  lovely  in  the  fallen  child  of  Adam, 
must  be  to  him  like  the  light  of  a  star 
shining  far  off  in  regions  unattainable. 
Yet,  while  he  felt  within  himself  the 
courage  thus  to  act,  were  he  brought 
in  contact  again  with  her,  whose  sweet 
face  had  come  beaming  in  so  strangely 
on  the  darkness  of  his  perpetual  soh- 
tude,  his  very  soul  shrank  from  the 
struggle,  and  the  longing  so  often  be- 


fore experienced  to  quit  this  house, 
where  he  was  so  unwelcome,  returned 
upon  him  with  redoubled  force. 

Whilst  he  was  still  sitting  thinking 
on  these  things,  his  head  resting  on  his 
clasped  hands,  there  was  a  sound  of 
rustling  silks  in  the  passage — the  door 
opened,  a  measured,  stately  step  went 
through  the  room,  and  Lady  Randolph 
stood  by  the  side  of  her  deformed  son. 
He  looked  up. 

"Dear  mother,  I  am  so  glad  you 
have  come,  I  was  wishing  at  this  very 
moment  to  speak  to  you." 

There  was  an  expression  of  displea- 
sure and  annoyance  on  her  beautiful 
face  as  she  looked  at  him. 

**  It  cost  me  no  small  effort  to  come, 
1  can  tell  you,  Hubert ;  it  is  so  wretch- 
ed to  find  you  here  in  this  miserable 
room,  with  everything  so  mean  and 
neglected  round  you.  You  seem  ever 
to  do  what  you  can  to  render  your  own 
appearance  uninviting,  crouching  down 
there  with  your  matted  hair  and  me- 
lancholy face." 

There  was  little  of  the  accents  of  lovo 
in  these  wonls,  and  a  slight  shiver 
8eemc<l  to  agitate  the  frame  of  Hubert 
as  he  felt  at  that  moment  that  he  was 
repulsive  even  to  the  mother  who  boro 
him ;  but  he  lifted  his  dark  grey  eyes  to 
her  face  with  the  sweet,  patient  smilo 
which  filled  his  countenance  at  times  with 
a  spiritual  beauty,  and  said  gently  : — 

"  I  did  not  exj)ect  you  at  this  hour, 
or  I  should  have  tried  to  make  both 
my  little  den  and  myself  look  more 
cheerful  in  your  honour." 

There  was  something  in  his  expres- 
sion which  touched  with  an  intense 
power  a  never-slumbering  memory.  She 
llung  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  bent 
over  him. 

**  Oh,   my  Henry — mv  Henry it 

was  his  eyes  that  lookea  at  me  just 
now,  as  they  have  often  looked  in  their 
tenderness,  for  ever  perished — his  eyes 
that  I  kissed  in  death  with  my  poor 
heart  broken — broken — as  it  is  to  this 
day — his  eyes  sealed  up  now  with  the 

horrible  clog  of  his  deep  grave oh, 

my  Henry — my  Henry — come  back  to 
mel" 

She  pressed  the  head  of  her  son  close 
to  her  beating  heart  and  wept.  He 
waited  till  she  was  more  composed  ; 
then,  gintly  disengaging  himself,  he 
made  her  sit  down  beside  him,  and 
held  her  hand  in  both  his  own. 

**  Dear  mother,"  he  said  very  gently, 
**  it  ia  my  father  whom  you  love  in  me 
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and  not  myself;  when  I  do  not  wear 
this  passing  likeness  of  him,  which  at 
times  only  draws  your  heart  to  me, 
there  remains  nothing  in  myself  to  win 
your  affection,  and  you  do  not  love  me." 
"  It  is  true,"  she  answered  calmly ; 
*<  living  I  loved  him  only — dead,  it  is 
his  memory  alone  which  I  adore." 

"Then  I  think  you  cannot  refuse 
the  prayer  I  have  to  make  to  you  this 
day,"  said  Hubert,  not  the  least  flush 
of  indignation  tinging  his  pale  cheek  at 
this  unfeeling  announcement ;  **  I  think 
it  cannot  in  truth  be  any  pleasure  to 
you  to  see  in  me  the  marred  and  hate- 
ful resemblance  of  that  which  was  so 
beautiful,  and  so  dear;  better  surely 
to  feed  on  his  image  pure  and  un- 
changed in  the  depths  of  your  heart, 
and  never  have  it  bi-ought  so  painfully 
before  you  in  my  miserable  person." 
He  paused  a  moment  whilst  she  looked 
wondering  at  him,  and  then,  suddenly, 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  passionate  burst 
of  feeling,  **  Mother,  let  me  go — let 
me  go — from  this  house,  where  my 
presence  is  abhorred  by  some  and 
sought  by  none ;  nothing  has  kept  mo 
here  but  my  fatal  promise  to  you :  I 
would  I  had  died  ere  1  made  it ;  but  it 
will  cost  you  nothing  to  part  from  me, 
and  you  know  not  what  it  may  cost  mo 
to  stay  here ;  it  is  cruel  to  keep  me— 
let  me  go." 

'*  Ixjt  you  go  I  Ilubert  think  what 
you  are  saying,  you  would  goto  starve  I" 
**lt  matters  not  1  better  so  than  to 
live  on  here.  Mother,  you  would  have 
had  no  power  to  detain  me  in  this 
place  but  for  that  rash  promise ;  not 
even  your  wishes  should  have  kept 
me.  I  beseech  you  release  me  Irom 
it." 

"  Never  I" 

He  almost  writhed  as  she  spoke,  yet 
he  went  on — 

"  Do  not  keep  me  because  you 
fancy  I  should  starve ;  no  man  does 
who  has  energy  and  perseverance.  I 
have  a  head  and  hands  to  labour  with, 
and  how  far  sweeter  were  the  worst  of 
toil  than  the  bitter  bread  of  charity." 

"But  do  you  know,"  said  I^y 
Randolph  almost  fiercely,  "that  I  could 
not  give  you  the  means  of  buying  that 
broad  one  day,  I  am  so  utterly  m  Sir 
^lichael's  power.  1  Ic  succeeded  in  lay- 
ing hold  of  me  because  1  was  poverty- 
stricken  beyond  what  flesh  and  blood 
could  bear,  and  now  by  tlie  same  means 
he  binds  me  down  ;  ho  never  has  re- 
laxed his  hold ;  ever}'thing  is  his ;  I 


conld  not  command  a  shilling.  These 
ver}'  baubles  with  which  he  loads  me 
are  not  my  own."  And  she  tore  the 
bracelets  I'rom  her  arms  and  flung  them 
down.  "  He  caUs  them  family  jewels 
on  purpose  to  keep  me  to  the  veriest 
trifle  in  his  power. 

"  Mother,  mother,"  exclaimed  Hu- 
bert, **  do  you  think,  though  he  placed 
the  wealth'of  millions  in  your  hands, 
that  I  would  not  rather  j)erish  than 
touch  it ;  it  is  too  much  already  that 
I  have  been  so  long  indebted  to  him  for 
the  roof  that  shelters  me ;  but  I  do 
not  fear  that  I  could  gain  enough  for 
my  own  living,  if  only  you  will  let  me 
go  fipom  this  Egyptian  bondage." 

"  Hubert  what  is  it  that  has  excited 
you  in  this  manner  ?  I  never  saw  you 
so  unlike  yourself;  you  are  usually  so 
calm  and  so  enduring.  Was  it  your 
unfortunate  meeting  with  Sir  Michael 
last  night  ?  Was  he  more  than  usually 
insulting?" 

"  Xo,  it  was  not  that,"  said  Hubert 
gently.  "  I  am  so  used  to  his  bitter 
words  that  I  could  not  feel  more  pained 
than  I  have  ever  been  ;  but  it  matters 
not  that  you  should  be  wearied  with  the 
detail  of  all  the  thoughts  that  have  made 
me  at  this  time  so  desirous  to  leave  Ran- 
dolph Abbey ;  dear  mother,  let  it  suf- 
fice you  that  I  do  implore  you  to  re- 
lease me  from  my  promise." 

"  Hubert,  I  tell  you  no  a  thousand 
times.  I  will  not  see  you  stan^ed  to 
death  for  any  Quixotic  fancy;  and, 
besides,  do  you  think  any  power  on  this 
earth  would  induce  me  to  gratify  my 
worst  enemy,  my  life-Ions  enemy, 
whom  chiefly  I  hate  because  he  has  the 

r>wer  to  call  me  wife — that  dear  Dame 
so  loved  to  hear  from  the  beloved  lips 
that  are  choked  up  with  dust?  Do  you 
thii^L  I  would  gratify  him  by  giving 
him  that  which  he  has  laboured  ror,  by 
the  persecution  of  my  own  dearest  hus- 
band, even  to  the  death,  and  of  myself 
to  worse  than  death,  a  life  with  him  ? 
Do  you  know  that  the  one  thing  he  has 
always  desired  has  been  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  me  without  having  you  for 
ever  before  his  eyes  as  the  livmg  monu- 
ment of  that  buried  love  which  was  his 
torturer,  and  to  which  I  am  faithlul 
still?  And  do  you  think  that  to  brighten 
even  your  life,  much  less  to  peril  it,  I 
would  grant  him  this  his  heart's  desire, 
and  put  it  out  of  my  pNOwer  to  show  him, 
in  ever}'  caress  I  lavish  upon  you,  my 
poor  deformed  son,  how  I  adored  your 
father?" 
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Hubert  let  her  hand  fall,  and  his 
features  assumed  an  expression  of 
severity. 

**  Mother,  forgive  me  that  as  your 
son  I  venture  to  judge  you ;  but  this 
is  unworthy,  most  unworthy." 

She  seemed  almost  awed  by  his  re- 
buke, but  hastily  throwing  her  arms 
round  him,  she  said  more  gently : — 

*'  Hubert,  forgive  me ;  but  I  cannot 
— cannot  part  with  you,  the  last  shat. 
tered  fragment  of  my  ruined  happiness. 
You  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  me  to 
see  you  ;  to  hear  your  voice  coming  to 
me  like  an  echo  from  the  gi*ave,  telling 
of  departed  love  ;  to  find  m  your  eyes 
at  times  a  glance  as  from  the  light  of 
the  past.  It  was  such  joy,  such  deep, 
deep  joy  when  he  lived,  and  my  hap- 
piness was  hid  in  his  true  heart,  that 
often  I  think  I  never,  never  could  have 
been  so  blest :  and  in  truth  that  it  is 
all  a  dream,  too  unutterably  sweet  to 
have  been  true;   life  seems  to  faint 


within  me  at  that  thought,  for  it  is 
something  to  feci,  barren  and  desolate 
as  my  existence  is  now,  that  I  have 
loved  and  been  beloved  as  once  I  was  ; 
and,  Hubert,  it  is  your  presence  alone 
that  makes  all  this  realitv  to  me.  His 
kiss  has  been  upon  your  lips — his  voice 
has  called  you  his  dear  son.  Ah  I  take 
not  from  me  those  last  relics  of  him." 

She  laid  her  head  upon  his  breast  in 
a  passion  of  weeping.  He  raised  her 
tenderly,  and  said  with  a  calm  voice : — 

**  Mother,  it  is  not  my  vocation  in 
this  world  to  give  pain  to  others  for  the 
sake  of  my  own  will  or  pleasure  :  take 
comfort,  I  will  never  more  trouble  you 
concerning  this  matter  ;  I  will  not  ask 
again  to  leave  you." 

Silently  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
forehead,  and  tnen,  as  if  ashamed  that 
even  her  own  son  should  have  seen  her 
so  moved,  she  rose  up  without  speaking 
and  left  the  room. 
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There  are  writers,  of  whose  works  our 
readers  will  expect  some  account,  which 
to  give  must  always  occasion  no  little 
trouble  to  a  reviewer.  Throuo:h  every 
newspaper,  advertisements  will  have 
reached  our  readers  of  the  existence  of 
some  work  of  a  writer,  whose  name  is 
known  to  the  public,  long  before  we 
even  see  the  book ;  each  brilliant  pas- 
sage will  have  already  been  consigned 
to  publicity  and  to  oblivion  ;  whatever 
was  sparkling  will  have  already  gone 
out,  whatever  was  new  will  have  been 
old  ;  and  the  book,  often  a  very  good 
one,  will,  before  we  can  communicate 
with  our  readers  about  it,  have  been 
gathered  to  its  repose — lost  among  the 
good  works  of  great  men  of  old 
time — high  up  with  old  worthies,  whose 
dust  is  disturbed,  and  whose  slumbers 
are  disquieted,  once  and  for  ever  to 
make  room  for  it;  or  (if  it  be  a  princely 
tome  of  im{)erial  dimensions),  some- 
what lower  down,  in  an  obscure  circle, 
where  Dante  and  Virgil  have  been 
time  out  of  mind  with  Godwin's  Chau- 
cer, and  Southey's  Madoc,  and  Sothe- 
by's Saul ;  ay,  and  some  later  revolu- 
tionary epics,  whose  revolutions  have 


ceased,  or  rather  have  not  begun  ;  for 
other  revolutions  than  authors  dream 
of  are  predicted  for  the  poet.  "WTiat 
has  been  shall  be,  what  authors  have 
witnessed  the  same  shall  they  suffer : — 

"  And  Southey'a  Madoc  quit  the  groaning  stall 
To  vU:t  at  the  grocer's  Sotheby's  Saul." 

Among  the  writers,   whose   works 
are  pretty  certain  of  reaching  most 
readers  before  they  can  bo  the  subject 
of  notice  in  magazines  or  reviews,  are 
those  of  Mr.  Carlyle.      Tliey  have  a 
public  of  their  own,  which,  if  not  one 
that  fairly  represents  the  body  of  edu- 
cated public  opinion,   represents  the 
opinion  of  a  very  active,  intelligent, 
influential  body  of  men.     The  style  is 
a  ^vild,   semi.poetical   strain,    not   so 
much  the  expression  of  actual,  earnest 
thought,  at  the  moment  of  its  deliver}-, 
as  of  rapid    recollections    of  former 
states  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  and 
likely  to  strike  with  surprise  and  admi- 
ration those  to  whom  it  is  new.     AVhat 
the  man  with  the  gross  of  green  spec- 
tacles was  to  Moses  Primrose,   what 
Jacob  Boehmcn  was  to  Coleridge,  what 
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Coleridge  was  to  Sterling,  such  is  Car- 
lyle  to  young  men  fresh  from  the  uni- 
versities, speculating  on  society  and 
its  changes ;  afloat  between  theism  and 
atheism  ;  building  up  for  themselves, 
with  words,  a  philosophy  and  theology, 
and  glad  to  find  a  master.mason  ready 
and  disposed  to  supply  them  with 
stones,  hewn  and  unhewn,  for  their 
temple.  A  man  of  abundant  talent  is 
Carlyle  ;  great  energy,  clear,  good 
sense,  uncommon  shrewdness ;  not  very 
original,  but  with  something  better 
than  originality  about  him  ;  for  plain, 
good  sense,  in  the  unusual  degree  in 
which  he  possesses  it,  approaches  ori- 
ginality, and  is  worth  more.  Would 
that  he  could  write  English,  or,  if  he 
can,  as  we  sometimes  suspect,  would 
that  he  would  write  it  1  The  bird  that 
can  sing,  and  wont  sing,  ought  to  be 
made  sing. 

The  life  of  Sterling  had  been  before 
written,  and  to  the  mere  man  of  the 
world  there  will  seem  no  reason  why 
it  should  have  been  written  at  all.  Yet 
twice  has  it  been  written,  and  by  men 
of  no  ordinary  talent,  by  men  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  man,  and 
loving  him,  as  all  who  knew  huu  seem 
to  have  done.  *  Both  writers  have  dealt 
earnestly  and  truthfully  with  their  sub- 
ject, in  Archdeacon  Hare's  book 
more  of  Sterling's  mind  is  communi. 
cated  than  in  Carlyle's,  while  there  is 
also  in  it  more  of  the  appearance,  and 
more  of  the  reality,  too,  of  something 
suppressed,  or  doubtfully  intimated, 
than  in  the  afler-biography  of  Carlyle. 
Hare's  is  a  funeral  sermon,  almost, 
on  the  dead ;  proprieties  of  time 
and  place  present  themselves  to  his 
mind ;  he  relates  the  outer  life  of  his 
friend  gracefully,  nay,  beautifully  ;  he 
describes  his  inner  bfe,  too — its  stnig- 
(:;le8,  its  triumphs,  its  manifestations  m 
liis  influence  on  others.  For  the  last 
four  or  five  years  of  Sterling's  life,  dis- 
tance of  place  separated  the  Archdea- 
con and  Sterling.  Sterling's  mind  was 
occupieil  with  the  Cifrnuin  speculative 
writers,  and  he  seems  to  have  lost  him- 
self for  a  while  among  those  whom  he 
regarded  as  being  pious  infid(4s.  His 
letters  to  Archdeacon  Hart*,  from  which 
ver)'  interesting  passages  occur  in  Hare's 
memoir  of  him,  became  fewer,  and  the 
correspondence,  we  believe,  ^together 


ceased.  What  Sterling's  views  of  n*- 
ligion  were,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  do 
not  very  clearly  appear  from  either 
account.  He  appointed  Mr.  Carlyle 
and  Archdeadon  Hare  hb  executors, 
and  he  named  Francis  Newman  as  the 
guardian  of  one,  at  least,  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

We  are  glad  that  these  lives  of  Ster- 
ling have  been  written ;  it  is  impossible 
to  read  them,  or  either  of  them,  more 
especially  Hare's,  without  feeling  that 
never  was  there  a  more  ardent,  truth- 
ful, and  affectionate  man  than  Sterling. 
We  do  not  know  amnvhere  evidence 
stronger  of  a  mind  dehberately  engaged 
in  educating  itself  for  the  best  of  pur- 
poses than  his  letters,  published  by 
Hare,  supply ;  his  efforts,  interrupted 
by  continual  ill  health,  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  any  phice  could  be  long  a 
nome  to  him.  ^They  were  interrupted, 
too,  by  a  sense  of  duty  which  compelled 
him  to  embody  in  immediate  expression 
of  one  kind  or  another ;  oflen  m  ener- 
getic act,  oft4»n  in  eloquent  words,  al- 
ways with  the  full  powers  of  a  rich, 
ardent  mind,  exerted  to  the  utmost,  and 
by  the  exertion  he  seemed  actually  to 
ac(|uire  increase'  of  power  beyond  what 
would  ap]x;ar  to  have  been  within  the 
compass  of  his  original  nature. 

John  Sterling  was  bom  in  the  Islo 
of  Bute,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1806. 
Both  his  parents  were  Irish  by  birth ; 
both  of  Scottish  descent;  but  both, 
Carlvle  tells  us,  became  essentially 
Enjyush  in  feeling,  as  John  Sterling 
eminently  was  :— 

<*  The  climate  of  Bute  is  rainy,  soft 
of  temperature ;  with  skies  of  unusual 
depth  and  brilliancy,  while  the  weather 
is  fair.  In  that  soft  rainy  climate,  on 
that  wild-wooded  rocky  coast,  with  its 
gnarled  mountains  and  groen  silent 
valloys,  with  its  seething  rain-storms 
and  many-sounding  seas,  was  young 
Sterling  ushered  into  his  first  schooling 
in  this  world.  I  remember  one  little 
anecdote  his  Father  told  me  of  those 
first  years  :  One  of  the  cows  had  c&Ived ; 
young  John,  still  in  long-clothes,  was 
permitted  to  go,  holding  by  his  father*! 
tiand,  and  look  at  the  newly-arrircd 
calf ;  a  mystery  which  he  surveyed  with 
opon  intent  eyes,  and  the  silent  exercise 
of  all  the  scientific  faculties  he  had ; — 
very  strange  mystery  indeed,  this  new 
arrival,  and  fresh  denizen  of  oar  Uni- 


*"  The  life  of  John  Sterling.**    By  Thomas  Cariyle.    London :  Chapman  and  UalL   1861. 
^*  Remains  of  John  Steriing.**    By  Archdeacon  Hare.    London:  1848. 
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verse :  *  Wull't  eat  a-body  ?'  said  John 
in  his  first  practical  Scotch,  inquiring 
into  the  tendencies  this  mystery  might 
have  to  fall  upon  a  little  fellow  and  con- 
sume him  as  provision  :  '  Will  it  eat 
one.  Father  ?' — Poor  little  open-eyed 
John  :  the  family  long  bantered  him 
with  this  anecdote ;  and  we,  in  far  other 
years,  laughed  heartily  on  hearing  it. — 
Simple  peasant  labourers,  ploughers, 
house-servants,  occasional  fisher- people, 
too ;  and  the  sight  of  ships,  and  crops, 
and  Nature*s  doings  where  Art  has  little 
meddled  with  her :  this  was  the  kind  of 
schooling  our  young  friend  had,  first  of 
all ;  on  this  bench  of  the  grand  world- 
school  did  he  sit,  for  the  first  four  years 
ofhislife."— pp.  12,  13. 

Of  Edward  Sterling,  the  father  of 
John,  Carlyle  gives  us  some  account. 
The  family  had  been  settled  in  Ireland 
since  before  the  Cromwell  times.  In 
the  year  of  Cromwell's  invasion  the 
representative  of  the  family  was  knight- 
ed. The  immediate  successes  of  Crom- 
well removed  the  opportunity  of  any 
distinction  being  obtained  in  this  strug- 
gle, and  Colonel  Robert  Sterling  fol- 
K)wed  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  the 
Continent.  After  the  Restoration  we 
find  him  flourishing  near  Waterford, 
on  lands  acquired,  in  one  way  or 
another,  during  the  troubles. 

Edward  Sterling,  the  father  of  our 
John,  was  descended  from  William, 
a  brother  of  this  Robert.  How  many 
generations  separated  them  we  are  not 
told,  but  Edward's  father  was  a  clergy- 
man, who  resided  in  the  Deanery 
House  at  Waterford.  He  was  not 
dean,  but  curate  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
he  held  two  other  livings.  He  had  a 
government  pension,  too,  as  his  father 
had  been  clerk  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  and  when  the  Union  took 
place,  the  holder  of  that  oflSice  was  com- 
pensated by  pensions  for  himself  and 
his  children. 

Edward  Sterling's  was  an  active, 
fussy  life.  "Captain  Whirlwind"  Car- 
lyle called  and  calls  him.  He  had 
been  in  Dublin  College,  like  most  Irish 
gentlemen  of  his  day.  Like  most  Irish 
gentlemen  of  his  day,  too,  he  had  been 
called  to  the  Irish  bar.  The  Rebellion 
of  1798  broke  out,  and  he  was,  of 
course,  one  of  the  Lawyers'  Corps,  and 
fought  well,  too,  at  Vinegar  ILll  and 
dsewhere.  He  formed  a  taste  for  sol- 
dier life;  got  into  the  Cheshire  Militia ; 
in  1803  he  found  himself  quartered  in 
Londonderry,  and,  while  there,  mar- 
ried. 


"Mrs.  Sterling,    even    in  her  later 
days,  had  still  traces  of  the  old  beauty  : 
then  and  always  she  was  a  woman  of 
delicate,   pious,  affectionate  character; 
exemplary  as  a  wife,  a  mother  and  a 
friend.     A  refined  female  nature ;  some- 
thing tremulous  in  it,  timid,  and  with  a 
certain  rural  freshness  still  unweakened 
by  long  converse  with  the  world.     The 
tall   slim  figure,   always  of  a  kind  of 
Quaker  neatness ;  the  innocent  anxious 
&ce,   anxious   bright    hazel  eyes ;   the 
timid,  yet  gracefully  cordial  ways,  the 
natural  intelligence,    instinctive    sense 
and  worth,    were  very  characteristic. 
Her  voice,  too ;  with  its  something  of 
soft  querulousness,  easily  adapting  it- 
self to  a  light  thin-flowing  style  of  mirth 
on  occasion,   was    characteristic :    she 
had  retained  her  Ulster  intonations,  and 
was  withal  somewhat  copious  in  speech. 
A  fine    tremulously    sensitive  nature, 
strong  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  aff^ec- 
tions,   and  the  graceful    insights    ami 
activities  that  depend  on  these : — truly 
a  beautiful,  much-suff^ering,  much-loving 
house-mother.      From    her   chiefly,   as 
one  could   discern,  John  Sterling  had 
derived  the  delicate  aroma  of  his  nature, 
its  piety,  clearness,  sincerity ;  as  from 
his  Father,  the  ready  practical  gifts, 
the   impetuosities   and    the   audacities, 
were  also  (though  in  strange  new  form) 
visibly  inherited.     A  man  was  lucky  to 
have  such  a  Mother  ;    to  have  such  Pa- 
rents as  both  his  were." — pp.  17,  18. 

In  a  few  years  after,  the  regiment 
in  which  Edward  Sterling  served  was 
broken  up.  He  had  to  seek  another 
mode  of  me,  and  took  a  farm  in  Bute> 
with  an  old  baronial  residence,  Kaimes 
Castle,  attached  to  it,  and  here  John, 
his  second  son,  was  bom. 

Sterling's  farming  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. His  impatient  nature  was  not 
one  that  could  have  been  tamed  down 
under  any  circumstances  to  awaiting 
the  slow  returns  of  a  farm.  Sprin^ime 
and  harvest  should  have  come  almost 
together  to  have  satisfied  him,  and  we 
suspect  that  had  he  to  describe  the 
farmer's  toil,  it  would  have  been  iu 
the  language  of  a  man  giving  an  em^ 
phatic  meaning  to  the  epithet  impro^ 
bus,  which  Virgil  has  connected  with 
labor,  when  he  is  describing  the  con-, 
ditions  imposed  by  the  gods  on  miserable 
mortals.  His  farming  was  something 
like  the  sort  of  occupation  which  an 
ambitious  person  is  sometimes  seen  to 
give  himself  in  the  management  of  a 
school,  from  which  he  is  contemplating 
an  escape  into  some  more  genial  mode 
of  living.     Eauncs  Castle  was  a  sort  of 
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lijnc,  wIktc  Slcrling  liad  his  nest  and 
Lis  eaglets,  but  from  which  he  escaped 
as  ot'ien  as  he  eould.  He  would  pass 
a  few  weeks  directing  the  operations 
of  his  laboui-ers,  then  lly  off  to  Dublin 
or  London,  as  i)ro.sj>eet8  of  eniploynient 
or  of  patronage  ai)peared  to  him 
likely  to  arise  in  either  i)lace.  Farm- 
ing was  not  his  proper  vocation,  nor 
the  Island  of  Bute  his  proper  place. 
lie  was  impatient  of  his  imprisonment 
there;  and  when  the  lease  of  his  farm 
expired — it  was  fortunately  but  for  ihive 
years  and  a  half — he  (piittedBute.  He 
then  took  up  his  rcsitlence  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, at  thf  villiige  of  Llanblethian, 
where  he  resided  in  a  cottage  without 
hmd.  Llanbk'thian  was  more  conve- 
nient for  his  J^ondon  and  Dublin  ex- 
curnions  than  Ktiimes  Castle — probably 
bis  chiff  reason  for  preferring  it. 

Cailyle  gi\es  us  a  ])i(tuix*  of  Welch 
scenery  and  ^^'eU•h  manners,  from  which 
we  have  only  room  for  the  following 
extract : 

•'  The  p(  asantry  scorn  indolent  and 
stagnant,  but  poacoahle  and  well-pro- 
vided ;  much  given  to  Mothodi.sm  when 
they  have  any  character  : — for  the  rest, 
an  innocent,  good-lunnoured  people,  who 
all  drink  hoine-breued  boor,  and  have 
brown  loaves  of  the  most  excellent 
home-baked  bread.  The  native  peasant 
village  is  not  generally  beautiful,  though 
it  might  be,  were  it  swept  and  trimmed  ; 
it  gives  one  rather  tiic  idea  of  sluttish 
iitajjnancy, — an  interesting  peep  into 
the  Welsh  Par^xlise  of  Sleepy  lloUuvv. 
Stones,  old  kettles,  naves  ot  wheels,  all 
kinds  of  broken  litter,  with  live  pigs 
and  etceteras,  lie  about  the  street :  (or 
as  a  rule  no  rubbish  is  removed,  but 
waits  patiently  the  action  of  mere  natu- 
ral chemistry  and  accident ;  if  even  a 
house  is  burnt  or  falls,  yuu  will  find  it 
there  after  half  a  century,  only  cloaked 
by  the  ever-ready  ivy.  Sluggi&h  man 
seems  never  to  have  struck  a  pick  into 
it ;  his  new  hut  is  built  close  by  on 
ground  not  encumbered,  and  the  old 
stones  are  still  left  lying. 

*•  This  is  the  ordinary  Welsh  village  ; 
but  there  are  exceptions,  where  people 
of  more  cultivated  tastes  have  been  led 
to  settle;  and  Llanblethian  is  one  of 
the  more  signal  of  these.  A  decidedly 
cheerful  group  of  human  homes,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  indeed,  belonging 
to  persons  of  refined  habits  ;  trimness, 
shady  shelter,  white-wash,  neither  con- 
venieuj'y  n<  r  decoration  haji  been  ne- 
jjlected  here.  Its  effect  from  the  dis- 
tance ua  the  eastward  is  very  pretty  : 
you  see  it  like  a  little  sleeping  cataract 


of  white  houses,  with  trees  overshadow- 
ing and  fringing  it ;  and  there  the  cata- 
ract hangs,  and  does  not  rush  away 
from  you."— pp.  23,  24. 

Here  John  Sterling  spent  the  next 
five  years  of  his  life.     Of  Bute  and 
Kaimes  Castle  he  retained  in  after-life 
no  recollection  whatever.     Of  Llan- 
blethian hiii  recollection  was  distinct, 
and  is  recorded  with  minute  detail  in 
a  passage  which  Mr.  Carlyle  reprints 
from  the  Literary  Chronicle  of  June, 
lfc<28.  W  bile  at  Llanblethian,  his  father 
wroto  some  letters  on  miHtary  affairs  in 
the  Times,  which  were  afterwards  col- 
lected into  a  volume,  and  passed  to,  at 
least,  a  second  edition.     This  led  to 
his  becoming  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Times,  and,  finally,  to  some  share 
in  the  proprietorshii)  and  the  direction 
of  that  journal.     In  1814,  when  the 
continent  became  open,  the  Sterlings 
removed  tlmre,  and  settled  for  a  while 
at  Passy.     Edward  Sterling  either  was 
or  wishtrd  to  be  the  foreign  correspon- 
dent  of  the  Times,  and  this  seems  to 
have  led  to  the  removal  of  the  family 
to  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood.     Na- 
poh'on's  return  put  an  end  to  the  spe- 
culation, and  I^ndou  became  the  final 
residence  of  Captain   Sterling.      For 
some  three  or  four  years,  however,  the 
family  moved  from  one  position  to  an- 
other before  Sterling  finally  settled  in 
harbour,  obUiined  regular  employment 
from  the  Times  newspaper,  which  gave 
him  supi)ort,  and  the  sort  of  im]x>rtance 
which  a  i)erson  believed,  but  not  known, 
to  influence  ])olitical  relations,  has  with 
the  circles  in  which  he  moves — n  sort 
of  importance  not  likely  to  be  disre- 
gardinl  by  the   elder  Sterling,    "the 
thunderer  of  the  Times,'* 

These  changes  of  place  in  the  house- 
hoM  of  the  Sterhngs  necessarily  brought 
with  them  changes  of  schoolmasters  for 
the  children.  Inere  was  some  delicacy 
of  constitution  in  the  family,  and  of 
several  children  thexe  is  now  but  one 
survivor.  From  his  recollections  Car- 
lyle tells  us,  that  John's  progress  in 
8<;bool  learning  was  rapid;  tnat  "he  did 
their  themes  for  the  other  boys  when 
aground;"  that  he  was  an  "affectionate 
and  gallant  kind  of  boy,  adventurous  and 
cenerous,  daring  to  a  sin^lar  degree." 
NVe  have  a  letter  of  Stening's,  written 
to  his  mother,  when,  provoked  by  some 
iudignity  or  other,  he  had  run  away 
from  home.  At  Blnckheath  he  was  for 
a  while  at  school,  and  ailcr wards,  the 
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family  being  now  in  Seymour-street 
and  in  a  fashionable  region,  **  he  read 
for  a  while  with  Dr.  Trollope  of  Christ's 
Hospital." 

Li  his  nomadic  com*se  he  made  ])lun- 
der  of  some  Latin  and  Greek,  and  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  English  prose  com- 
position— sometimes  ascended  to  verse. 
He  read  the  Edinburgh  Review,  already 
extending  to  more  volumes  than  could 
have  been  good  food  for  a  schoolboy 
between  houi*s.  He  devoured  all  that 
a  circulating  library  could  provide  of 
novels.  AVe  have  known  great  lawyers 
whose  clients  said  they  never  read  a 
brief,  and  newspaper  editors  have 
been  heard  say  they  never  read  a 
newspaper.  Whether  this  was  the  case 
with  the  son  of  the  *' thunderer"  we 
are  not  told,  but,  in  some  way  or  other, 
this  very  intelligent  boy  seems  to  have 
learaed  a  good  deal  of  everything — not 
very  regularly,  not  very  accurately,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  answer  admirably 
all  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Elo- 
quent, wonderfully  eloquent  he  was 
from  the  first,  if  it  be  eloquence  to  ex- 
press without  hesitation,  and  without 
difficulty  of  any  kind,  the  full  thought 
that  he  wishes  to  communicate.  As 
far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging, 
there  was  not  in  him  at  any  time  the 
power  of  commanding  full  sympathy. 
His  own  thoughts  were  often  too  sub- 
tle to  be  easily  appreciated,  and  he  was 
best  when  replying  to  others ;  but  here 
a  vein  of  satire  broke  in,  and  while  the 
effect  which  he  sought  to  produce  of 
completely  demolishing  an  adversarj''s 
argument  was  produced,  it  was  by 
means  that  rather  impressed  on  you 
the  difficulty  of  coping  with  Sterling, 
than  entire  agreement  with  him.  A 
great  debater  he  promised  to  be,  sup- 
posing his  lot  cast  in  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics ;  but  not  a  man  of  what  would  l>e 
acknowledged  as  of  the  highest  order 
of  eloquence. 

In  such  description,  however,  we  are 
anticipating.  Our  hero  is  as  yet  but 
sixteen.  He  is  sent  to  Glasgow,  where 
his  mother  has  some  connexions ;  re- 
mains but  a  year  there ;  he  returns,  and 
after  some  further  preparatory  educa- 
tion, goes  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge : — 

**  Sterling's  Tutor  at  Trinity  College 
was  Julius  Hare,  now  the  distinguished 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes  ; — who  soon  con- 
ceived a  great  esteem  for  him,  and  con- 
tinued ever  afterwards,  in  looser  or 
closer  connexion,  bis  loved  and  loving 


friend.  As  the  Biographical  and  Edi- 
torial work  above  alluded  to  abundantly 
evinces,  Mr.  Hare  celebrates  the  won- 
derful and  beautiful  gifts,  the  sparkling 
ingenuity,  ready  logic,  eloquent  utter- 
ance, and  noble  generosities  and  pieties 
of  his  pupil  ;  records  in  particular  how 
once,  on  a  sudden  alarm  of  fire  in  some 
neighbouring  College  edifice  while  his 
lecture  was  proceeding,  all  hands  rushed 
out  to  help ;  how  the  undergraduates 
instantly  formed  themselves  in  lines  from 
the  fire  to  the  river,  and  in  swift  con- 
tinuance kept  passing  buckets  as  was 
needl'ul,  till  the  enemy  was  visibly  fast 
yielding, — when  Mr.  Hare,  going  along 
the  line,  was  astonished  to  find  Sterling 
at  the  river  end  of  it,  standing  up  to  his 
waist  in  water,  deftly  dealing  with  the 
buckets  as  they  came  and  went.  •  You 
in  the  river,  Sterling  ;  you  with  your 
coughs,  and  dangerous  tendencies  of 
health !'  *  Somebody  must  be  in  it,* 
answered  Sterling  :  *  why  not  I,  as  well 
as  another?'  Sterling's  friends  may  re- 
member many  traits  of  that  kind.  The 
swiftest  in  all  things,  he  was  apt  to  be 
found  at  the  head  of  the  column,  whi- 
thersoever the  march  might  be  :  if 
towards  any  brunt  of  danger,  there  was 
he  surest  to  bo  at  the  head  ;  and  of 
himself  and  his  peculiar  risks  or  impedi- 
ments he  was  negligent  at  all  times, 
even  to  an  excessive  and  plainly  un- 
reasonable degree. 

"  Mr.  Hare  justly  refuses  him  the 
character  of  an  exact  scholar,  or  tech- 
nical proficient  at  any  time  in  either  of 
the  ancient  literatures.  But  he  freely 
read  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  in  various 
modern  languages  ;  and  in  all  fields,  in 
the  classical  as  well,  his  lively  faculty 
of  recognition  and  assimilation  had  given 
him  large  booty  in  proportion  to  his 
labour.  One  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances conceive  of  Sterling  as  a  steady 
dictionary  philolos^ue,  historian,  or  ar- 
chseologist ;  nor  aid  he  here,  nor  could 
he  well,  attempt  that  course.  At  the 
same  time,  Greek  and  the  Greeks  being 
here  before  him,  he  could  not  fail  to 
gather  somewhat  from  it,  to  take  some 
hue  and  shape  from  it.  Accordingly 
there  is,  to  a  singular  extent,  especially 
in  his  early  writings,  a  certain  tinge  of 
Grecism  and  Heathen  Classicality  trace- 
able in  him ; — Classicality,  indeed,  which 
does  not  satisfy  one's  sense  as  real  or 
truly  living,  but  which  glitters  with  a 
certain  genial,  if  perhaps  almost  me- 
retricious hal f-7«pannisA  splendour, — 
greatly  distinguishable  from  mere  ge- 
rund-grinding, and  death  in  longs  and 
shorts.  If  classicality  mean  the  prac- 
tical conception,  or  attempt  to  conceive, 
what  human  life  was  in  the  epoch  called 
classical, — perhaps  few  or  none  of  Ster- 
ling's contemporaries  in  that  Cambridge 
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establishment    carried    away  more    of 
available  Classicality  than  even  he. 

"But  here,  as  in  his  former  schools, 
his  studies  and  inquiries,  diligentlj  pro- 
secuted I  believe,    were    of  the   most 
discursive,  wide- flowing  character  ;  not 
steadily  advancing  along  beaten  roads 
towards  College  honours,    but  pulsing 
out  with  impetuous  irregularity  now  on 
this  tract,  now  on  that,  towards  what- 
ever spiritual  Delphi  might  promise  to 
unfold  the  mvstery  of  this  world,   and 
announce  to  him  what  was,  in  our  new 
day,  the  authentic  message  of  the  gods. 
His  speculations,  readings,   inferences, 
glances,  and  conclusions  were  doubtless 
sufficiently  encyclopedic  ;   his  grand  tu- 
tors the  multifarious  set  of  Books  he 
devoured.      And   perhaps,— as    is    the 
singular  case  in  most  schools  and  edu- 
cational   establishments  of  this   unex- 
ampled epoch, — it  was  not  the  express 
set  of  arrangements  in  this  or  any  ex- 
tant University  that   could  essentially 
forward  him,  but  only  the  implied  and 
silent    ones  ;     less    in    the    prescribed 
*  course  of  study,*  which  seems  to  tend 
nowhither,  than,— if  you  will  consider 
it — in  the  generous   (not  ungenerous) 
rebellion  against  said  prescribed  course, 
and  the  voluntary  spirit  of  endeavour 
and  adventure  excited    thereby,    does 
help  lie  for  a  brave  youth  in  such  places. 
Curious  to  consider.     The  fagging,  the 
illicit  boating,  and  the  things  forbidden 
by    the    schoolmaster, — these,    I  often 
notice  in  my  Eton  acquaintances,  are 
the  things  that  have  done  them  good ; 
these,  and  not  their  inconsiderable  or 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
accidence  almost  at  all !    What  is  Greek 
accidence,  compared  to  Spartan  disci- 
pline, if  it  can  bo  had  ?    That  latter  is  a 
r«*al  and  grand  attainment.     Certainly, 
'  if  rebellion  is  unfortunately  needful,  and 
you  can   rebel  in  a  generous  manner, 
several  things  may  be  acquired  in  that 
operation, — rigorous  mutual  fidelity,  re- 
ticence,   steaclfastness,   mild    stoicism, 
and  other  virtues  for  transcending  your 
Gre(»k  accidence.    Nor  can  the  unwisest 
'prescribed  course  of  study'  be  con- 
sidered quite  useless,  if  it  have  incited 
you  to  try  nobly  on  all  sides  for  a  course 
of  your  own.     A  singular  condition  of 
Schools  and  High-schools,  which  havo 
come  down,  in  their  strange  old  clothes 
and  *  courses  of  study.'  from  the  monk- 
ish  ages   into    this    highly   unmonkish 
one ;— tragical  condition,   at  which  the 
intelligent  observer  makes  deep  pause  !** 
—pp.  42-45. 

^  The  education  formerly  given  at  the 
Universities,  whether  good  or  bad,  can 
never  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  as  important  as  "  the 


rules  of  human  behaviour,  which,  from 
old,  have  tacitly  established  themselves 
there ;  so  manful,  with  all  its  bad  draw- 
backs, is  the  st}'le  of  English  character, 
'  frank,  simple,  rugged,  and  yet  cour- 
teous,' which  has  imperatively  got  it- 
self sanctioned  and  prescribed  &ere.'* 
At  Cambridge  Sterling  was  fortunate  in 
his  friends  and  associates  -.-^ 

"Sterling    at    Cambridge    had   un- 
doubtedly a  wide  and  rather  genial  cir- 
cle of  comrades ;  and  could  not  fail  to 
be  regarded  and  beloved  by  many  of 
them.     Their  life  seems  to  havo  been 
an    ardently  speculating    and    talking 
oi?e ».  ^y  "o  means  excessively  restrained 
within  limits  ;  and,  in  the  more  adven- 
turous heads  like  Sterling's,  decidedly 
tending  towards  the  latitudinarian  in 
most  things.     They  had  among  them  a 
Debating   Society  called  The   Union; 
where  on  stated  evenings   was    much 
logic,  and  other  spiritual  fencing  and 
ingenuous    collision, — probably    of    a 
really  superior  quality  in  that  kind; 
for  not  a  few  of  the  then  disputants 
have  since  proved  themselves  men  of 
parts,  and  attained  distinction  in  the  in- 
tellectual walks  of  life.    Frederic  Mau- 
rice,  Richard  Trench,  John    Kemble, 
Spedding,    Venables,    Charles    Buller, 
Richard   Milnes    and    others:     I  have 
heard  that  in  speaking  and  arguing. 
Sterling  was  the  acknowledged  chief  in 
this  Union  Club ;  and  that  *  none  even 
came  near  him,  except  the  late  Charles 
Buller,'  whose  distinction  in  this  and 
higher  respects  were  also  already  no- 
table. 

"  The  questions  agitated  seem  occa- 
sionally to  have  touched  on  the  political 
department,  and  even  on  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal.    I  have  heard  one  trait  of  Sterling's 
eloquence,  which  survived  on  the  wings 
of  grinning  rumour,  and  had  ovidenily 
borne    upon  Church  Conservatism    In 
some  form :  «  Have  they  not,'— or  per- 
haps it  was,  Has  she  (the  Church)  not, 
— •  a  black  dragoon  in  every  parish,  on 
good  pay  and  rations,  horse-meat  and 
man's-meat,   to   patrol  and  battle  for 
these  things?'    The   'black  dragoon,' 
which  naturally  at  the  moment  ruffled 
the   general    young  imagination    into 
stormy  laughter,  points  towards  impor- 
tant conclusions  m  respect  to  Sterling 
at  this  time.     I  conclude  he  had,  with 
his  usual  alacrity  and  impetuous  daring, 
frankly  adopted  the  anti-saperstitious 
side  of  things  ;    and   stood  tcomftilly 
prepared  to  repel   all   aggressions   or 
pretensions  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
In  short,  that  he  was    already,  what 
afterwards  there  is  no  doubt  about  hii 
being,  at  all  points,  a  Radical,  as  the 
name  or  nickname  then  went.    In  other 
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words,  a  young  ardent  soul  looking  with 
hope  and  joy  into  a  world  which  was 
infinitclv  beautiful  to  him,  though  over- 
hung with  falsities  and  foul  cobwebs  as 
world  never  was  before  ;  overloaded, 
overclouded,  to  the  zenith  and  the  nadir 
of  it,  by  incredible  uncredited  traditions, 
solemnly  sordid  hypocrisies,  and  beg- 
garly deliriums  old  and  new;  which 
latter  class  of  objects  it  was  clearly  the 
part  of  every  noble  heart  to  expend  all 
its  lightnings  and  energies  in  burning 
up  without  delay,  and  sweeping  into 
their  native  Chaos  out  of  such  a  Cosmos 
as  this.  Which  process,  it  did  not  then 
seem  to  him  could  be  very  difficult ;  or 
attended  with  much  other  than  heroic 
joy,  and  enthusiasm  of  victory  or  of 
battle,  the  gallant  operator,  in  his  part 
of  it.  This  was,  with  modifications 
such  as  might  be,  the  humour  and  creed 
of  College  Radicalism  five-and-twenty 
years  ago.  Rather  horrible  at  that 
time  ;  seen  to  be  not  so  horrible  now,  at 
least  to  have  grown  very  universal,  and 
to  need  no  concealment  now.  The  na- 
tural humour  and  attitude,  we  may  well 
regret  to  say, — and  honourable  not  dis- 
honoured, for  a  brave  young  soul  such 
as  Sterling's,  in  those  jears  in  those 
localities  I"— pp.  4a-4a 

We  think  that  Sterling's  displays  at 
the  Debating  Society  were  injurious  to 
him.  Anything  that  makes  a  man 
other  than  a  learner  at  the  period  when 
a  man  should  learn,  and  at  the  place 
where  opportunities  are  or  ought  to  be 
provided  for  the  acquirement  of  infor- 
mation, is  mischievous.  Sterlinfj  did 
little  at  his  College,  and  left  in  about  a 
year.  He  spoke  of  law  as  liLs  intended 
profession,  but  does  not  appear  even 
to  have  commenced  the  study. 

The  next  year,  when  he  should  have 
still  been  at  his  College,  finds  him  in 
London.  We  do  not  know  whether  he 
meditated  much  or  long  on  the  object 
of  a  profession,  but  his  biographer  has 
a  discusssion  on  liis  unfitness  tor  any  of 
the  so  called  professions.  Sterling  was 
a  reformer — a  radical  reformer— and 
the  forest  of  abuses  is  at  aU  times  too 
thick  and  too  tangled  for  such  a  man 
to  deliberately  take  the  axe  and  clear 
them  away  ;  wiser  man,  no  doubt, 
would  he  be  did  he  deliberately  occupy 
himself,  as  his  last  biographer  would 
say,in  chopping  such  of  the  dry  wood  as 
was  thrown  within  his  reach  into  fire- 
bote  and  house-bote.  Of  Law  he 
knew  no  more  than  Carlyle  himself, 
and  still  less  of  Divinity,  thysic,  poor 
fellow,  he  disliked  extremely,  and  so  it 
did  not  answer  to  think  of  wedding  him 


to  any  one  of  the  Three  Black  Graces. 
'NVhat  was  he  to  do?  write  politics,  like 
his  father,  cloud-compelling  and  thun- 
dering, breathing  smoke  and  fire-va- 
pour, and  whirlwind.  This  would  not 
do.  Uis  father  did  not  puff  and  blow, 
and  crackle,  and  thunder,  without  hav- 
ing something  within  him.  Sterling 
knew  nothing  in  the  world,  and  had  he 
any  one  friend  at  the  hour  he  would 
have  told  him  to  discipline  himself 
rather  for  future  effort  than  at  the  mo- 
ment rush  into  practical  life.  Carlyle 
thinks  that  some  **  secretarial,  diplo- 
matic, or  other  oflScial  training,"  was 
what  would  be  most  desirable,  a  some- 
thing providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
present  hour,  and  likely  to  end  by 
pkcing  him  in  Parliament,  where  his 
eloquence  would  find  its  proper  field 
and  province. 

The  man  who  has  no  profession  is 
likely  to  fidl  upon  literature.  It  is,  as 
Carlyle  well  says,  **  anarchic,  nomadic, 
entirely  aerial  and  unconditional ;"  no- 
thinrr  can  better  describe  the  fact,  and 
nothinjr  can  better  suggest  the  way  in 
which  It  is,  and  cannot  but  be  attract- 
ive to  one  who  has  his  occupation  in 
life  yet  to  seek.  The  Athenemm  had 
been  conducted  for  some  time  by  Mr. 
Buckingham.  It  was  dead  or  dying, 
but  the  copyright  was  supposed  to  be 
worth  something,  and  Sterling  and  a 
friend  of  his  bought  it.  SterSng  was 
now  twenty-two.  He  wrote  with  ear- 
nestness, and  it  was  felt  that  a  life  had 
got  into  the  paper;  that  it  was  not 
mere  ink  and  words.  Carlyle  tells 
us  that  these  old  Athenmims  are  good 
reading  still :  may  be  so  ;  we  wish  he 
had  printed  some  of  them : 

"Good  reading  still,  those  Papers, 
for  the  less  furnisned  mind, — thrice-ex- 
cellent reading  compared  with  what  is 
usually  going.  For  the  rest,  a  grand 
melancholy  is  the  prevailing  impression 
they  leave  ;— partly  as  if,  while  the  sur- 
face was  so  blooming  and  opulent,  the 
heart  of  them  was  still  vacant,  sad,  and 
cold.  Here  is  a  beautiful  mirage,  in  the 
dry  wilderness ;  but  you  cannot  quench 
your  thirst  there !  The  writer^s  heart 
is  indeed  still  too  vacant,  except  of  beau- 
tiful shadows  and  reflexes  and  reso- 
nances ;  and  is  far  from  joyful,  though 
it  wears  commonly  a  smile. 

**  In  some  of  the  Greek  delineations 
{The  Lycian  Painter ^  for  example),  we 
have  already  noticed  a  strange  opulence 
of  splendour,  charaeterisable  as  half- 
legitimate,  half-meretricious, — a  splen- 
dour hovering  between  the  raffaelesque 
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and  the  japannish.  What  other  things 
Sterling  wrote  there,  I  never  knew ; 
nor  would  he  in  any  mood,  in  those  latter 
days,  have  told  you,  had  you  asked. 
This  period  of  his  life  he  always  rather 
accounted,  as  the  Arabs  do  the  idolatrous 
times  before  Mahomet's  advent,  the 
*  period  of  darkness.'" — Carlyle8  Life  of 
Sterling,  p.  59. 

Sterling's  was  a  strange  progress — a 
life  of  probation,  indeed ;  for  the  most 

Eart  external  circumstances   seem   to 
ave  thrown  him  from  bad  to  worse. 
From  the  Times  office  to  Cambridge  ; 
from    Cambridge    to  the  Atherueum; 
from  the  Athetioeum  to  Coleridge ;  from 
Coleridge    to  Strauss;    from   Strauss 
further  than  we  are  quite  able  to  follow 
his  movements ;  jet  pure,  good,  ear- 
nest, active ;  even  m  his  last  companion- 
ship with  Strauss  and  his  unclean  crew, 
pure  and  unsoiled  by  the  contagion. 
To  have  become  himself  a  writer  of  all 
manner  of  work  for  a  weekly  newspa- 
per would  have  frittered  into  dust  an 
intellect  of  far  higher  power  than  his  ; 
and  we  scarcely  imagine  anything  more 
injurious  to  a  man  of  unfixed  pursuits 
than  subjecting  himself  to  the  fascina- 
tions of  ('oleridge,  in  describing  whose 
conversation    every  person    who    has 
made  the  effort  appears  almost  spell- 
bound.    Of  the  various  descriptions  of 
Coleridge's  conversation  we  must,  how- 
ever, say  that  Sterling's  own,  given  us 
by  Hare,  is  by  far  the  best.     The  frag- 
mentary snatches  of  expression  and  of 
argument   given  in   the   book,  called 
"  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,"  though,  no 
doubt,  often  accurate  transcripts  of  the 
sentences  uttered  by  him,  do  not  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  manner — nay,  they 
suggest  something   altogether   unlike. 
Next  to  Sterling's,  Ilazlitt's   account, 
but  this  is  of  an  earlier  period  of  Cole- 
ridgt^'s  life,  is  that  which  seems  to  us 
to  produce  most  of  the  effect  of  por- 
trait :    as  you  are  often  convinced  by 
something    in    a  picture    of  an    un- 
known    person,    that   it  is   indeed   a 
likeness.      Carlyle    liimself   describes 
bis  own  interviews  with  Coleridge ;  the 
passage  is  ambitious  and  not  very  effect- 
ive.     It  however  proves  that  with  all 
Ilia  knowledge  of  every  path  of  human 
life,  with  all  his  lectures  on  everything 
siK'c'ulative,  and  everything  practical, 
Coleridge  was  but  a  bad  child's  guide, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  for  Sterling 
that  he  had  8hape<l  out  a  course  for  him- 
self without  consulting  the  voiceful  ma- 
gician.    Tho  present  perplexity  was 


increased ;  the  choice  of  a  profession  was 
little  likely  to  be  helped  by  Sterling's 
loiteringsin  the  enchanted  garden,  in 
which  it  appears  Coleridge  met  his  dis- 
ciples;  but,  in  Sifter  years,  much  that 
Coleridge  taught  him  recurred  with 
force  to  the  young  aspirant's  mind; 
and  we  think  Carlyle  does  decided  in- 
justice to' the  philosophy  of  Coleridge. 
We,  as  little  as  Carlyle,   admire  3ie 
language  which   Coleridge    borrowed 
from  the  Germans,  and  think  it  proba- 
ble that  the  conceptions  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  render  intelligible  by  the 
use  of  that  language  might,  perhaps^ 
be  more  clearly  expressed  wiUiout  it ; 
and  we  think  also  tnat  some  violence 
has  been    done  to    our    own  earlier 
writers  by  Coleridjje's  seeking  to  repre- 
sent them  as   using  the    distinction, 
which  he  sought  to  establish,  between 
the  reason  and  the  understanding.  But 
the  question  is  of  more  than  language^ 
and  tnat  a  real  distinctioD,such  as  C3e- 
ridge  contends  for,  exists  between  that 
part  of  our  nature  to  which  the  highest 
truths  are  addressed,  and  that  which 
we  share  with  the  scofiers  who  deride, 
and  the  beasts  that  perish,  seems  to  us 
a  fact  that,  of  all  men,  Carlyle  in  his 
better  hour  would  be  the  last  to  deny 
-—nay,  the  first  to  aOirm — and  to  affirm 
it  with  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  was 
stating  what  required  but  to  be  cnun. 
ciated  distinctly  to  command  entire 
respect. 

Carlyle  represents  Sterling  as  still 
Radical  in  all  his  bearings,  though  he 
finds  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  this 
with  what  he  calls  the  Coleridgean 
moonshine.  lie  tells  us  of  Sterling's 
meeting  a  good  deal  of  society  at  his 
father's,  and  at  the  house  of  Greneral 
Barton,  the  father  of  a  young  lady  who, 
in  the  not  far  off  future,  was  destined 
to  become  Mrs.  John  Sterling. 

The  earlier  parts  of  Sterling's  life  do 
not  api)ear  to  have  been  a  favourite 
topic  of  conversation  with  him,  and 
from  some  he  altogether  shrank;  of 
these  one  was  his  connexion  with  a 
band  of  Spanish  refugees,  whose  deso- 
late condition  is  descnbed  by  Mr.  Car- 
lyle in  a  passage  little  likely  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

"In  those  years  a  visible  section  of 
the  London  population,  and  conspicuous 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size  or  value, 
was  a  small  knot  of  Spaniards,  who  had 
sought  shelter  here  as  Political  Refug- 
ists.  •  Political  Refugees  : '  a  tra^ 
succession  of  that  cIms  b  one  of  the 
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possessions  of  England  in  our  time. 
Six-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  I  first 
saw  London,  1  remember  those  anfortu- 
nate  Spaniards  among  the  new  pheno- 
mena. Daily  in  the  cold  spring  air, 
under  skies  so  unlilce  their  own,  you 
could  see  a  group  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
stately  tragic  figures,  in  proud  threadbare 
cloaks  ;  perambulating,  mostly  with 
closed  lips,  the  broad  pavements  of 
Euston  Square  and  the  regions  about 
St.  Pancras*  new  Church.  Their  lodging 
was  chiefly  in  Somers  Town,  as  I  under- 
stood ;  and  those  open  pavements  about 
St.  Pancras'  Church  were  the  general 
place  of  rendezvous.  They  spoke  little 
or  no  English  ;  knew  nobody,  could  em- 
ploy themselves  on  nothing,  in  this  new 
scene.  Old  steel-grey  heads,  many  of 
them  ;  the  shaggy,  thick,  blue-black  hair 
of  others  struck  you  ;  their  brown  com- 
plexion, dusky  look  of  suppressed  fire, 
m  general  their  tragic  condition  as  of 
caged  Numidian  lions. 

**  That  particular  Flight  of  Unfortu- 
nates has  long  since  fled  again,  and 
vanished  ;  and  new  have  come  and  fled. 
In  this  convulsed  revolutionary  epoch, 
which  already  lasts  above  sixty  years, 
what  tragic  flights  of  such  have  we  not 
seen  arrive  on  the  one  safe  coast  which 
is  open  to  them,  as  they  get  successively 
vanquished,  and  chased  into  exile  to 
avoid  worse !  Swarm  after  swarm,  of 
ever  new  complexion,  from  Spain  as  from 
other  countries,  is  thrown  off^,  in  those 
ever-recurring  paroxysms ;  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  thrown  oif.  As  there  could 
bo  (suggests  Linnaeus)  a  *  flower-clock,' 
measuring  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  the 
months  of  the  year,  by  the  kinds  of 
flowers  that  go  to  sleep  and  awaken, 
that  blow  into  beauty  and  fade  into 
dust :  so  in  the  great  Revolutionary 
Horologe,  one  might  mark  the  years 
and  epochs  by  the  successive  kinds  of 
exiles  that  walk  London  streets,  and,  in 
grim  silent  manner,  demand  pitv  from 
us  and  reflections  from  us.  This  then 
extant  group  of  Spanish  Exiles  was  the 
Trooadero  swarm,  thrown  off  in  18*23, 
in  the  Riego  and  Quirogas  quarrel. 
These  were  they  whom  Charles  Tenth 
had,  by  sheer  force,  driven  from  their 
constitutionalisms  and  their  Trocadero 
fortresses, — Charles  Tenth,  who  himself 
was  soon  driven  out,  manifoldly  by  sheer 
force  ;  and  had  to  head  his  own  swarm 
of  fugitives  ;  and  has  now  himself  quite 
vanished,  and  given  place  to  others. 
For  there  is  no  end  of  them  ;  propelling 
and  propelled  I 

"Of  these  poor  Spanish  Exiles,  now 
regetating  about  Somers  Town,  and 
painfully  beating  the  pavement  in  Euston 
Square,  the  acknowledged  chief  was 
General  Torrijos,  a  man  of  high  qualities 
and  fortunes,  stUl  in  the  vigour  of  his 


years,  and  in  these  desperate  circum- 
stances refusing  to  despair  ;  with  whom 
Sterling  had,  at  this  time,  become  inti- 
mate."—pp.  84,  85. 

To  a  newspaper  proprietor  or  writer, 
an  acquaintanceship  with  Torrijos 
must  have  been,  in  the  way  of  trade, 
a  great  God-send.  He  couhl  tell  more 
in  an  hour  than  years  of  study  would 
otherwise  enable  the  Tliunderer  to 
learn  of  Spain  and  Spaniards.  The 
elder  Sterling  had  Irish  good  nature 
too,  and  to  be  in  distress  was  to  have 
irresistible  claims  on  him  and  his  hos- 
pitality. We  do  not  mean  that  Tor- 
rijos was  cast  on  England  without  re- 
sources, but  he  had  to  find  food  and 
raiment  for  the  hundred  miserable 
countrymen  of  his  who  crowded  round 
him ;  he  had  to  look  out  among  his 
fashionable  acquaintance  for  the  bum- 
blest  means  of  support  for  men  ;  many 
of  them  the  proudest  of  their  proud 
nation,  now  glad  to  earn  a  crust  as 
language  masters,  and  in  such  occupa- 
tion  as  the  lower  walks  of  literature 
supplied. 

r  or  many  a  long  year,  seven  years, 
Carlyle  says,  had  tnis  gone  on.  At  last, 
in  1 829,  Torrijos  got  wearied,  and  de- 
termined rather  on  the  desperate  ad- 
venture of  invading  Spain  with  his  few 
followers,  than  continuing  any  longer 
in  this  miserable  condition.  Success, 
he  persuaded  himself,  was  not  impos- 
sible. 

'*  Hoping  against  hope,  he  persuaded 
himself  that  if  he  could  but  land  in  the 
South  of  Spain  with  a  small  patriot  band 
well  armed  and  well  resolved,  a  band 
carrying  fire  in  its  heart, — then  Spain,  all 
inflammable  as  touchwood,  and  groaning 
indignantly  under  its  brutal  tyrant, 
might  blaze  wholly  into  flame  round  him, 
and  incalculable  victory  be  won.  Such 
was  his  conclusion ;  not  sudden,  yet 
surely  not  deliberate  either, — desperate 
rather,  and  forced  on  by  circumstances. 
He  thought  with  himself  that,  consider- 
ing Somers  Town  and  considering  Spain, 
the  terrible  chance  was  worth  trying ; 
that  this  big  game  of  Fate,  go  how  it 
might,  was  one  which  the  omens  credibly 
declared  he  and  these  poor  Spaniards 
ought  to  play."— p.  88. 

Money  was  wanting ;  Boyd,  an  Irish 
friend  of  Sterling's,  had  £5000,  and  gave 
it.  Wherever  Sterling  had  any  interest 
subscriptions  were  raised.  A  vessel 
was  purchased  ;   arms   were  bought ; 

Torrijos  with  his  fifty  picked  Spa- 
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siards  were  getting  ready  ;**  Sterling's 
friends  not  only  gave  their  money,  but 
spoke  of  joining  the  expedition  ;  Ster- 
hng  himself  was  to  go  ;  but  there  were 
drawbacks ;  and  excuses,  like  those 
which  Hume  imagines  in  the  manner 
of  Lucian  as  not  very  likely  to  prevail 
with  Charon,  were  run  overin  his  mind, 
and  found  not  such  as  to  hohl  water. 
He  had  begim  a  novel.  If  he  went  it 
might,  nay  certainly  would  nevi»r  Ix?- 
finished :  **  if  you  act  your  romance 
how  can  you  write  it  ?"  Sterling  had 
a  romance  of  his  own,  too,  ofa<litlcrout 
kind,  and  when  he  went  to  take  leave 
of  Miss  Barton  she  went  into  tears, 
and  the  interview  ended  in  an  offer  of 
liis  hand  and  the  acceptance}  of  it.  The 
Spaniards  luckily  thought  that  the 
fewer  Enghshmen  went  the  better. 
They  onlv  wanted  their  monev.  Ster- 
ling  pleaded  ill  health,  and  insuperable 
obstacles  and  engagements. 

•*  The  EnfijHsh  connexions  and  sub- 
scriptions are  a  given  fact,  to  be  pre- 
sidiMl  over  by  what  Eni^Iish  volunteem 
there  are :  and  as  for  Englislimon,  the 
fewer  Enp^li'*hmen  that  go,  tlio  larger 
will  be  the  share  of  influenco  for  each. 
The  other  adventurers,  Torrijos  among 
them  in  due  readiness,  moved  silently 
one  hy  one  down  to  Deal ;  St^Tling,  su- 
perintending the  naval  hand««,  on  board 
their  ship  in  the  Thames,  was  to  see  the 
last  finish  given  to  everything  in  that 
department;  then,  on  the  set  evening, 
to  drop  down  (luielly  to  Deal,  and  thtjre 
say  Andate  con  Dios^  and  return. 

*'  Behold  !  Just  before  the  sot  evening 
came,  the  Spanish  Envoy  at  this  Court 
has  f^ot  notice  of  what  is  goinj;  on  :  the 
Spanish  Envoy,  and  of  cmirse  th;*  British 
Foreiujn  Secn'tary,  and  of  course  also 
the  Thame  ^Police.  Arm<>d  men  spring 
suddenly  on  board,  one  day,  while  Ster- 
ling is  there  ;  declare  the  8hi|)  seized  antl 
omhargoed  in  the  Kinq^'s  name;  nol)o<ly 
on  board  to  stir,  till  he  has  given  some 
account  of  himself  in  duo  time  and  place ! 
Huge  con8ternation,naturally,  from  stem 
to  ?tern.  Sterling,  whose  presence  of 
mind  seldom  forHook  him,  casts  his  eye 
over  the  river  and  its  craft  ;  ai'es  a 
wherry,  privately  signals  it,  drops  ra- 
pidly on  board  of  it:  'Stop!'  fiercely 
interjects  the  marine  policeman  from  the 
ship's  deck.  •  Why  stop  ?  What  use 
have  you  for  me,  or  I  for  you  ? '  and  the 
oars  begin  playing.  *  Stop,  or  I'll  shoot 
you  !'  cri»'s  the  marine  policiMnan,  draw- 
infr  a  pistol.  •  No  you  won't.'  *  I  will !' 
*  If  yon  do,  you'll  be  hau'rod  at  the  next 
Maidstone  assizes,  then  ;  that's  all.'  and 
Sli»rlinj;'s  wherry  shot  r.ipidly  a«.I»ori' ; 
and  out  of  this  perilous  adventuiv. 


"  The  same  night  he  posted  down  to 
Deal;  disclosed  to  the  Torrijos  party 
what  catastrophe  had  come.  No  passage 
Spain-ward  from  the  Thames  ;  well  if 
arrestment  do  not  suddenly  come  from 
the  Thames  1  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
I  suppose,  that  the  passage  in  the  open 
boat  to  St.  Valery  occured ;  speedy  flight 
in  what  boat  or  boats,  open  or  shut, 
could  be  got  at  Deal  on  the  sudden. 
Sterling  himself,  according  to  Hare's 
authoritv,  actually  went  with  them  so 
far.  Enough,  they  got  shipping,  as 
private  passengers  in  one  craft  or  the 
other :  an<l,  by  degrees  or  at  once,  ar- 
rived all  at  Gibraltar, — Boyd,  one  or 
two  young  democrats  of  Repeat  Street, 
the  tifty  picked  Spaniards,  and  Torrijos, 
safe,  though  without  arms  ;  still  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year." — pp.  94,  95. 

Sterling  marries.  He  had  at  all 
times  shown  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
disease,  and  now  his  health  became 
worse  than  ever.  Afler  a  period  iu 
which  his  friends  despaired  of  bis  life, 
he  recovered.  The  familv  had  a  va- 
luable property  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  thither  Sterling  and  his  young  wife 
went,  and  there  his  first  child,  EdwanI, 
a  son,  now  grown  to  manhood,  was 
born,  at  Brighton,  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent's. 

While  at  St.  Vincent's  he  heard  the 
termination  of  Torrijos's  adventure. 
It  had  ended  in  the  party  landing  at 
Malaga  ;  their  occupying  a  farmhouse 
near  the  phu>e  of  their  landing ;  being 
over|)owercd  by  numbers;  surremler- 
ing  at  discretion  ;  being  tried  by  court 
mai*tial ;  and  execut^Hl,  Boyd,  as  well  as 
the  Si)aniard8.  Carlyle  tells  us  of  Ster- 
ling's mind  l)eing  greatly  affected  by 
this  catastrophe,  as  it  well  might.  "I 
hear  that  musrjuetry  still  tearing  my 
brain,"  is  the  language  of  one  of  hut 
letters  at  the  pcricKl.  It  was  a  subject 
on  which  Sterling  never  six)ke,  nor  did 
his  friends  venture  ever  t<»  refer  to  it. 

Wlule  he  was  at  St.  Vincent's  tho 
island  was  visite<l  by  a  terrific  hurri- 
cane. His  house  was  blown  down  and 
almost  evervthinj;  in  it  destrovctt  Ho 
and  his  wife,  who  was  near  her  con- 
finement, had  to  take  refuge  in  a  cellar, 
and  remain  there  for  some  days  till  the 
violence  of  th(^  hurricane  was  spent. 
Tho  l)eauty  of  the  island  is  dwelt  on  in 
his  K'tters.  '*  The  landscapes  here  are 
noble  and  lovely  as  any  tnat  can  bo 
conceived  on  earth.  How  indeed  could 
it  Im'  othenviso  in  a  small  island  of  vol- 
(*anic  mountains,  far  within  tho  tropics, 
and  peri)etu;illy  covered  with  the  richest 
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y^etation  ?  The  moral  aspect  of  things 
is  bad  enough,  but,  if  we  had  time, 
would  be  far  from  irremediable."  The 
slaves  had  the  vices  of  slaves,  and  some 
of  the  virtues  too.  They  were  good- 
humoured  rascals,  but  they  were  cun- 
ning and  deceitful.  They  had  no  great 
love  of  work,  and  in  this  they  are  little 
to  be  blamed ;  labour  for  its  own  sake 
being  one  of  the  things  which  no  man 
loves  except  a  political  economist  while 
lecturincr.  Ferocious  crimes  the  people 
of  St.  Vincent's  did  not  commit,  and 
Sterling  thought  they  had  no  aptitude 
for  such ;  but  they  had  little  scruple 
at  committing  others.  What  are  called 
lerocious  crimes,  such  murders  as  those 
of  Rush  and  the  Mannings,  add  to  them 
Webster's  scientitic  despatch  and  dis- 
posal of  his  dead  man,  are  accompanied 
with  as  much  meanness  as  those  which 
make  less  impressicm  on  the  observer's 
mind;  and  we  believe  a  slave  popula- 
tion, released  from  the  habitual  fear 
which  saves  their  masters,  are  more 
likely  than  others  to  commit  those 
fierce  crimes  which  Sterling's  classi- 
fication distinguishes  as  ])eculiar  to 
a  better  class  of  men.  Sterling  sjiw 
slaves  on  the  estate  of  a  humane  family, 
and,  therefore,  saw  them  under  circum- 
stances more  favoiu'aVile  than  would 
have  been  su<rsested  had  he  seen  those 
of  an  estate  under  oixlinary  manage- 
ment. His  own  efforts  for  their  in- 
struction and  improvement  seriously 
affected  his  health,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  in  1832,  one  of  his 
objects  in  returning  was.  Hare  tells  us, 
**  that  he  might  find  out  a  good  school- 
master for  the  nogrops,  and  send  him 
over  to  St.  Vincent." 

In  1833  he  published  the  novel  of 
**  Arthur  Coningsby."  It  was  for  the 
most  part  written  some  years  Ufore. 

While  in  the  West  Indies,  Sterling 
thousrht  more  deeply  of  religion  than  he 
had  done  before,  it  is  probable  that  the 
tragedy  otTorrijos  and  Boyd  was  among 
the  things  which  forced  in  upon  him  the 
feeling  of  the  hollowness  of  everything 
on  which  we  rest  our  hoj)es  here  ;  that 
a  solution  of  the  mystery  of  existence, 
which  seems  absolutely  unmeaning,  iJf 
we  exclude  the  thought  of  man's  im- 
mortahty,  and  the  fact  that  the  thought 
of  immortality  derives  its  main  support 
from  revelation,  as  sought  for  by  nim 
eiimestly.  His  letters  from  St.  Vin- 
cent speak  of  obedience,  patience,  and 
prayer,  and  rof<»r  to  nmoh  that  can 
sciuccly  be  the  subject  of  communica- 


tion even  between  the  most  intimate 
friends,  so  impossible  b  it  to  reveal  the 
struggles  of  the  mind,  and  so  certain  is 
it  that  there  are  agonies  of  spirit  which 
each  man  must  bear  alone,  and,  if  not 
unaided,  yet  unaided  by  communications 
with  others.  Sterling  thought  that  ho 
owed  much  to  Coleridge,  much  to  Ir- 
ving, and  the  *'Aids  to  Reflection" 
was  the  subject  of  his  constant  study. 
That  book,  above  all  others  of  Cole- 
ridge's, is  the  best.  It  is  earnest ;  it 
is  more  free  fix)m  the  peculiar  language 
of  the  German  school  than  any  other 
of  his  prose  works ;  and  we  think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  the  book  was 
now  reprinted  without  the  additions 
which  have  more  than  doubled  its  size : 
not  that  we  think  lowly  of  the  addi- 
tions, but  the  book,  like  most  books, 
is  better  without  note  or  comment. 
After  Sterling's  return  to  Europe, 
Mr.  Hare  met  him  in  1833  at  Bonn : 
Hare  was  at  the  time  just  about  to 
commence  his  residence  at  Hertsmon- 
ceux,  as  rector.  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation he  learned  that  Sterling 
thoujrht  of  taking  Orders,  but  first 
wished  to  pass  a  year  or  two  in  Ger- 
many, to  learn  something  of  its  theology 
and  literature.  Hare  offeix^d  him  his 
curacy  if  it  should  be  vacant  when  he 
took  Orders.  This  led  to  his  beinor 
ordained  deacon  at  Winchester,  on 
Trinity  Sunday,  1834.  '*  To  priest's 
orders  he  was  never  admitted,  as  the 
state  of  his  health,  ere  many  months 
were  gone  by,  put  a  compulsory  close 
to  his  ministerial  life." 

The  account  of  this  brief  period  of 
Sterling's  life  ought  to  be  read  in  Arch- 
deacon Hare's  book :  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  picture  which 
it  gives,  and  one  part  of  the  charm  is, 
that  while  that  period  of  jK?ace,  and 
activity,  and  happiness  exists  in  what 
seems  contrast  with  the  fitful  and  trou- 
bled Past  of  Sterling's  life,  and  with 
the  dreamy  and  uiisatisfving  Future 
that  was  before  liim  ;  wlule  liixm  lin- 
gers over  the  i)eriod  with  a  pleasure 
not  alone  on  account  of  his  wish  to 
pi-eserve  every  recollection  that  he 
could  recall  of  this  happy  time,  but 
because  in  dwelling  on  it  he,  for  the 
moment,  escapes  the  sequel  of  the  story, 
which  cannot  be  thought  of  without 
pain, — .yet  this  and  every  part  of  Ster- 
ling's life,  in  this  felicitous  stetch,  seems 
naturally  to  grow  out  of  what  has  pre- 
ceded: **one  day  telleth  to  another," 
and  they  are  bound  <*  each  to  each  by 
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natural  piety."  There  is,  in  our  own 
literature, — if  that  of  Ireland  is  to  be 
distinpjuished  from  the  jijeneral  litera- 
tiuti  of  England, — there  is  in  our  own 
Church, — if  the  Church  of  IreLind  is 
to  be  thought  of  separately  from  the 
Church  of  England,  a  mistake  which 
we  are  not  likely  to  make, — onepicturc*, 
equal  in  beautv  to  that  which  we  have 
described.  A\e  think  of  Archdeacon 
liussell's  narrative  of  Chm-les  AA'olfe's 
exertions  as  a  curate  in  a  wild  district, 
struggling,  like  Stirling,  with  pulmo- 
nary disease,  and,  like  Sterling,  rtunoved 
from  the  scene  of  liis  pastoral  labours 
by  the  certainty  of  death  ha<l  they  been 
continued  longer.  The  Ufe  of  Wolfe 
is  a  less  clouded  one ;  thei'c  is  less  to 
disturb  us  in  the  contemi)Lition ;  but 
the  men  were  in  many  Respects  n'uiark- 
ably  like.  The  same  power  of  winning 
the  aflTections  of  ever)-  one  with  whom 
they  came  into  even  momentary  con- 
nexion ;  the  same  ready  elociuence  ; 
the  siimc  fervid  temperament ;  the  same 
entire  truthfulness,  and  ardent,  gene- 
rous self-forgetfulness.  AVolfe  was  the 
better-educati'd  man :  we  do  not  mean 
that  his  information  was  greater  ;  ])ut, 
whether  greater  or  less,  it  was  moi-e 
regularly  acquired.  His  was  the  train- 
ing for  many  a  long  year  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Du])lin,  where  it  is  oiu*  lu'lief 
that  the  prescribed  coiu*ses  of  study  are 
the  best  for  disciplining  and  invigorating 
the  mind  which  can  be  anv where  founcl, 
and  where,  to  whatever  cause  it  is  to 
be  ascribed,  there  has  been  at  anv  time 
but  little  of  speculative  infidelity  ;  and 
which,  in  our  days,  when  tlu^  Church  is 
disturi)ed  by  Papal  chimeras  and  one 
absurdity  or  another,  has  witnessed  but 
little  of  these  fearful  follies.  Sterling's 
year  or  two  yeai's  at  Cam])ridge,  where 
his  time  was  passe<l  in  a  debating  society, 
followed  by  the  era  of  his  Athempum 
writings,  could  have  done  Uttle  to  keep 
the  mind  sober  or  steady.  Still,  while 
AVolfe's  outward  circumstances — even 
his  very  small  jiecuniar}'  means — were 
favourable  to  a  more  ri'gulated  course 
than  Sterling's,  then',  was  in  both  the 
same  fitful  enthusiasm.  AVhatever 
AVolfe  did  best — nav,  whatever  he  did 
well  was  done,  or  would  stKim  to  have 
been  done,  as  the  work  of  the  moment. 
In  this,  in  many  things,  he  and  St^'riing 
remind  us  of  each  other ; — but  we  must 
not  deviate  from  our  pn)iK'r  purpose 
into  comparisons  pernaps  ianciful. 
Archdeacon  Hare's  account  of  Sterling 
thus  opens : — 


**  He  came  to  me  at  a  time  of  heavy 
afHiction,  just  after  I  had  heard  that  the 
brother,  who  had  been  the  sharer  of  all 
my  thoughts  and  feelings  from  my  child- 
hood, had  bid  farewell  to  his  earthly  life 
at  Rome ;  and  thus  he  seemed  given  to 
me  to  make  up  in  some  sort  for  him 
whom  I  had  lost.  Almost  daily  did  I 
look  out  at  his  usual  hour  for  coming  to 
me,  and  watch  his  tall  slender  form 
walking  rapidly  across  the  hill  in  front 
of  my  window,  with  the  assurance  that 
he  was  coming  to  cheer  and  brighten,  to 
rouse  and  stir  me,  to  call  me  up  to  some 
height  of  feeling,  or  down  into  some 
depth  of  thought.  His  lively  spirit  res- 
ponding instantaneously  to  every  impulse 
of  nature  or  of  art,  his  generous  ardour 
in  behalf  of  whatever  is  noble  and  true, 
his  scorn  of  all  meanness,  of  all  false 
pretences  and  conventional  beliefs,  soft- 
ened as  it  was  by  compassion  for  the 
victims  of  those  besetting  sins  of  a  cul- 
tivated age,  his  never- flagging  impe- 
tuosity in  pushing  onward  to  some  un- 
attained  point  of  duty  or  of  knowledge, 
along  with  his  gentle,  almost  reverential, 
affcctionateness  towards  his  former  tu- 
tor, rendered  my  intercourse  with  him 
an  unspeakable  blessing ;  and  time  after 
time  has  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  visit 
had  been  like  a  shower  of  rain,  bringing 
down  freshness  and  brightness  on  a 
dusty  roadside  hedge.  By  him,  too, 
the  recollection  of  those  our  daily  meet- 
ings was  cherished  till  the  last.  In  a 
letter  to  his  eldest  boy,  who  was  at 
school,  and  to  whom  he  used  to  write 
daily,  about  two  months  before  his  death, 
after  speaking  of  various  flowers  in  his 
garden,  especially  of  some  gum  cistuses, 
he  says,  '  I  think  I  like  them  chiefly 
because  I  remember  a  large  bush  of  the 
kind,  close  to  the  greenhouse  through 
which  one  passed  into  Mr.  Hare*s  library. 
The  ground  used  to  be  all  white  with 
the  fallen  flowers.  I  have  so  often  stood 
near  it,  talking  to  him,  and  looking  away 
over  the  Penvensey  Level  to  the  huge 
old  Roman  Castle,  and  the  sea,  and 
Beachy  Head  beyond.  The  thought  of 
the  happy  hours  I  have  so  spent  in  talk- 
ing with  him  is  and  always  will  be  very 
pleasant.' " 

There  was  no  period  of  Sterling's 
life  so  happy  as  the  short  time  which 
he  passed  as  curate  of  Ilcrstmonceox. 
The  duties  gave  him  definiteneas  of 
object,  and  relieved  him  from  a  life  of 
speculation,  which,  separated  from  act, 
is  about  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
manner  of  life  that  a  man  can  adopt. 
AVe  do  not  see  how  it  can  end  other- 
wise  than  in  error.  The  very  truths 
seen,  and  not  acted  on,  which  the  sup- 
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position  assumes^  leave  the  man  in  a 
worse  state  of  moral  being  than  if  the 
neglected  or  disobeyed  truths  had  ne- 
ver been  presented  to  his  mind.  With- 
in two  years  of  his  death,  Sterling  him- 
self, writing  of  the  period  of  life  passed 
in  active  duty  at  Uerstmonceux,  said 
that  ''his  inmost  nature,  suppressed 
and  perverted  for  years  by  ignorance, 
by  serious  errors,  and  by  heavy  sor- 
rows, was  set  right  at  last,  and  made 
healthy,  by  the  moral  efifort  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  taking  Orders." 

His  health,  unfortunately,  rendered 
it  impossible  that  he  should  remain  in 
this  happy  occupation ;  pulmonary  dis- 
ease existed,  and  his  physician  insisted 
on  perfect  (juiet  as  giving  the  only 
chance  for  life.  lie  writes  to  Hare 
to  communicate  this  ''sentence."  He 
says: — 

"  However  my  present  state  of  health  may 
end,  living  or  dying,  I  shall  always  look  to 
the  months  of  my  ministry  at  Herstmonceux, 
and  of  my  closer  connexion  with  you,  as  a 
most  bright  and  healthy  contrast  to  my  pre- 
vious life.  When  I  think  of  leaving  you,  I 
fetl  as  if  the  one  sabbath  of  my  life  were 
at  an  end.  I  may  fix  in  London  or  else- 
where,^ and  may  spend  more  or  fewer  hours 
and  words  in  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  but 
I  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  excitement  and 
intentions  of  which  I  have  long  since  swal- 
lowed many  a  drencliing  dose,  and  which  I 
look  forward  to  for  the  future  with  horror.** 

When  we  think  of  what  Sterling's 
future  life  was,  we  cannot  imagine  that 
he  gained  much  on  the  score  of  health 
by  giving  up  the  duties  of  a  parish 
curate.  He  continued  to  reside  for 
some  months,  at  least,  at  Herstmon- 
ceux  after  his  official  connexion  with 
the  parish  ceased ;  but  London  was 
the  goal  to  which  his  thoughts  verged, 
and  literature  was  his  object — the  bu- 
siness to  which  he  proposed  devoting 
himself— and  to  London  he  soon  went. 
He  had  already  formed  an  acouaint- 
ance  with  Carlyle,  which  soon  ripened 
into  intimacy  and  cordial  affection. 
Sterling  was  busy  with  theological 
learning:  the  Tholucks,  Schleierma- 
chers,  and  Neanders,  were  his  daily 
study  :  parts  of  Tholuck  he  translated. 
"  He  looked  disappointed,  though  full 
of  good  nature,"  says  Carlyle,  **  at  my 
obstinate  indifference  to  them  and  their 
afiairs." 

For  some  two  or  three  years  Ster- 
ling lived  in  London,  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  had  always  been  fond 
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of  writing  verse,  and  occasionally  ex- 
hibited powers  of  a  kind  that  makes 
us  think  that  the  direction  of  his  ta- 
lents to  poetry  would,  probably,  have 
secured  more  continued  attention  to 
his  works  than  can  now  be  hoped  for. 
This  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
the  feehng  of  eitner  Hare  or  Carlyle, 
and  we  should  think  that  Sterling  heard 
little  of  the  kind  of  praise  which  most 
animates  a  poet.  His  poems  were, 
from  time  to  time,  printed  in  Black' 
wood  ;  but  we  find  Sterling  complain- 
ing that  the  Editor  used  to  ask  him  for 
prose :  and  so  he  prosed  to  please  the 
magazines,  giving  up  his  chances  of  a 
permanent  name. 

Ill-health  drove  him  from  London  to 
Bordeaux.  He  had  scarcely  re- ap- 
peared in  England  when  he  was  or- 
dered to  Madeira.  This  continued 
shilling  of  residence  was  unfavourable 
to  any  fixed  exertion  in  literature, 
though  Sterling  bore  the  removal  of 
his  household  gods  better  than  most 
men.  While  at  Madeira,  he  continued 
to  write  papers  for  Blackwood.  "  The 
Onyx-Rinff,"  the  best  of  them,  was 
praised  by  Wilson,  and  his  praise  acted 
like  inspiration.  A^ain  we  find  him 
in  London,  and  again  driven  abroad. 
Italy  is  now,  for  a  while,  his  home. 
Wherever  he  went  he  found  friends — 
intellectual  friends — and  to  the  last  his 
mind  was  active.  At  Madeira,  Cal- 
vert, of  the  family  of  that  Calvert 
whom  Wordsworth  commemorates  as, 
by  a  large  pecuniary  legacy,  freeing 
his  early  years  from  want,  and  the  fear 
of  want.  At  Italy,  Carlyle,  the  brother 
of  his  biographer,  and  one  who  is  or 
ought  to  be  known  to  English  scholars, 

,  as  the  person  whose  admirable  edition 
and  translation  of  Dante's  "Inferno" 
has  done  more  for  the  great  poet  than 
all  else  that  has  been  oi  late  years.  In 
May,  1839,  we  find  him  at  Clifton, 
still  the  victim  of  ill-health.  For  four 
or  five  years  more,  life  was  continued ; 
but  "disaster  on  disaster"  came — his 
wife*s  and  his  mother's  death  within  an 
hour  of  each  other,  and  the  first  wholly 
unexpected.  His  mental  activity  con- 
tinued to  the  last;  nothing  can  bo 
more  beautiful  than  the  fragments  of 
letters  to  his  son  preserved  by  Carlyle 
and  by  Hare.  As  far  as  we  can  learn, 
great  changes  had  been  undergone  in 
his  rehgious  feelings  and  views  since 

.  he  had  been  with  Hare  as  his  curate 
in  Sussex.  What  the  extent  of  those 
changes  was^  we  do  not  know, — neither 
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book  distinctly  informs  us  ;  but,  what- 
ever they  were,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  ardent  as  was  Sterling's  nature, 
never  was  there  a  man  whose  opinions 
on  every  subject  were  so  shifting  and 
unstable — this  not  alone  in  rehgious 
speculation,  but  on  all  subjects  what- 
ever. We  have  far  exceeded  the  limits 
we  had  proposed  to  ourselves,  led  on 
by  the  interest  of  the  subject.  We 
must  come  to  an  end. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1844, 
Sterling  felt  that  death  was  near.  The 
language  of  his  first  biographer  must 
here  assist  us  : — 

"  In  this  conviction  he  said  :  *  I  thank 
the  All-wise  One.'  His  sister  remarked 
the  next  day  that  he  was  unusually  cheer- 
ful. He  lay  on  the  sofa  quietly,  telling 
her  of  little  things  that  he  wished  her  to 
do  for  him,  and  choosing  out  books  to 
be  sent  to  his  friends.  On  the  18th  he 
was  again  comforted  bv  letters  from 
Mr.  Trench  and  Mr.  Mill,  to  whom  he 
took  pleasure  in  scribbling  some  little 
verses  of  thanks.  Then,  writing  a  few 
lines  in  pencil,  he  gave  them  to  his  sister, 
saying,  *  This  is  for  you  ;  you  will  care 
more  for  this  1 '     The  lines  were — 

**  Could  we  but  hear  all  Nuture't  Toice, 
From  Gluwwurm  up  to  Sun, 
*Twoulil  iiKnV  with  one  concordant  lound, 
•  Thy  will,  O  Ood,  be  done !  ' 

»'  But  hark  I  a  taddcr,  raiijhtlcr  prayer 
From  all  men's  heart*  that  live. 
*  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  and  Ilcavcn, 
And  thou  my  sins  forgive  1 '  '• 

**  These  were  the  last  words  he  wrote. 
He  nmrmured  over  the  last  two  lines  to 
himself.  He  had  been  very  quiet  all  that 
day,  little  inclined  to  read  or  speak,  until 
the  evening,  when  he  talked  a  little  to 
his  sister.  As  it  grew  dusk,  he  appeared 
to  be  seeking  for  something,  and,  on  her 
asking  what  he  wanted,  said,  *  Only  the 
old  Bible,  which  I  used  so  often  at  Ilerst- 
monceux  in  the  cottages  ; '  and  which 
generally  lay  near  him.  A  little  later 
his  brother  arrived  from  London,  with 
whom  he  conversed  cheerfully  for  a  few 
minutes.  Uo  was  then  left  to  settle  for 
the  night.  But  soon  he  grew  worse ; 
and  the  servant  summoned  the  family  to 
his  room.  He  was  no  longer  able  tore- 
cognise  them.  The  last  strujjj^le  was 
short :  and  before  eleven  o'clock  his  spirit 
had  departed.  He  was  buried  in  the 
beautiful  little  church-yard  of  Bon- 
church." 

Of  the  two  biographies  of  Sterling, 
Hare's  gives  us  the  best  account  of  his 
eiirlv  Hfo — Carlylo's  of  his  latter  years. 
Carlyle  descrilKjs  himself  as  led  to  write 
because  Uare  has  not  dwelt  on  the 


changes  of  opinion  which  Sterling's 
mind,  during  his  latter  years,  under- 
went. The  fact  of  such  changes  Hare 
has  distinctly  stated ;  and  more  than 
such  fact  is  not  learned  from  Carlyle. 
That  Sterling's  life  should  have  been 
written,  and  written  by  two  such  men, 
•is  proof  of  the  power  which  this  high- 
minded,  energetic,  affectionate  man 
exercised  over  aU  among  whom  he  con- 
versed; but  never  was  there  a  man 
whose  fluctuations  of  opinion  ought 
to  have  less  effect,  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, on  the  minds  of  others,  in  the 
way  either  of  influence  or  of  authority. 
Never  was  there  a  man  whose  powers 
of  mind  seem  to  have  been  less  under 
his  own  command.  His  opinions  were 
not  formed  in  any  serious  or  thought- 
ful habits  of  study ;  but  he  was  fond 
of  argument,  and  his  power  of  readily 
clothing  any  proposition  with  impres- 
sive words,  and  dressing  it  out  in  hvely 
imagery,  gave  it  some  seeming  truth 
to  himself  and  others.  But  such 
opinions,  light  as  air,  yrere  blown 
about,  or  away,  by  trifling  accidents  of 
conversation  with  every  one  whom  he 
met.  His  ready  talent  of  disputation 
made  him  often,  if  not  always,  the  vic- 
tor of  the  moment;  and  hence,  his 
love  for  this  kind  of  intellectual  gam- 
bling, in  which,  by  losing  his  time, 
he  lost  everytliing  except  his  temper, 
which  seemed  to  have  oeen  improved 
by  trials,  that  would  have  outworn  the 
patience  of  most  men.  In  literature 
nis  efforts  were  crude  and  unripe :  his 
biographers  tell  of  works  which  they 
had  not  curiosity  or  industry  enough 
to  read,  but  tell  enough  to  inform  their 
readers  that  opinions  were  strongly  ex- 
pressed in  each,  which  the  next  suc- 
ceetling  volume  or  essay  was  intended 
to  efliice.  Thus,  Goethe  was  in  one 
book  a  mere  mask,  in  the  next  some- 
thing more  than  man.  We  pronounce 
for  neither  opinion,  nor  against  tlio 
mind  which  held  each  in  succession ; 
but  we  caution  our  readers  against  at- 
taching  any  kind  of  authority  to  such 
things,  and  the  habit  of  obtruding 
them,  as  if  they  were  of  the  slightest 
consequence,  or  of  more  value  than 
the  accidental  advocacy  of  this  view  or 
the  other,  by  a  man  whoso  opinion  on 
either  side  was  probably  the  dictate  of 
mere  momentary  caprice  and  imperfect 
infonnation.  With  Stcrlmg  we  ha^-o 
no  <iuarn^l ;  we  even  think  that  hin 
best  powers,  exhibited  in  the  calm  ex- 
ercise of  the  poetical  faculty^  have  not 
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been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  eitber 
of  his  biographers,  and  nothing  but  the 
length  to  which  this  paper  has  ah-eady 
extended  prevents  us  from  givinjg 
proofs  of  this  by  extracts  from  his 
poems.  In  judging  of  Sterling,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  himself 
attached  but  little  value  to  anything  he 
had  written.  Though  he  had  written  a 
great  deal — in  fact,  was  at  all  times 
engaged  with  one  hterary  task  or  ano- 
ther— he  destroyed  all  his  manuscripts 


except  some  few  poems  which  maj 
yet  be  printed.  The  publication  of  his 
works  by  Archdeacon  Maiming  con- 
sists only  of  a  selection  of  such  essays 
as  had  tdready,  by  having  been  printed 
in  the  AthencBum  or  Blackwood,  passed 
from  his  control ;  of  these  essays  the 
Onvx  Ring  is  the  best.  But  we  shall 
feel  disappointed  if  the  poems  which  he 
has  left  do  not  give  evidence  of  higher 
power  than  any  of  his  works  hitherto 
published. 


BONO. 

ANACBEON     TO     ILIA. 
BY  SYDIfBY  WHITIRO. 

Place  the  cup  of  crystal  wine 

Near  that  taper,  burning  bright : 

See  a  ruddy  glow  doth  shine, 

A  ruby  with  a  heart  of  light. 

Eveiytime  the  golden  flame 
Wavers  to  the  evening  air ; 

The  crimson  shadow  does  the  same. 
Dancing  here,  and  dancing  there. 

Haste,  my  love,  with  Chian  wine— 
The  taper  is  the  beaming  soul ; 

The  glow  it  casts  are  thoughts  divine- 
Darling  Ilia  All  the  bowl. 

When  thy  sighs  of  soft  desire 

Stir  the  roses  round  my  brow ; 

My  senses  quiver,  and  a  Are 

Dances  through  my  veins,  as  now. 

Grapes  shall  weep  with  luscious  tear — 
The  soul  of  Love  shall  ravished  be ; 

Ravished  by  that  Teian  air, 

In  Lydian  accents  sung  by  thee. 

To-night  I  drain  the  chalice  deep. 

In  Scythian*  measure  ouamng  free : 

To-night  the  Byblian  vine  sliall  weep 
To  Lydian  accents  sung  by  thee. 

Ilia  1  press  the  purple  juice ; 

Press  my  lips  with  thine  apart  rf 
In  wine  there  is  this  double  use — 

It  strengthens  love,  and  fires  the  heart. 


*  The  Sc3rthians  were  celebrated  for  their  deep  potations, 
t  "  Kissing  vrith  the  inner  lip." — Winters  Tale,  I.,  2. 
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OUa  POBTBilT  GALLEBT. — NO.  LXYH. 
nENBT  BBOOKE. 

Henbt  Bbooke,  author  of  Oustavtis  Vasa,  The  Fool  of  Quality,  and  The 
Farmer*s  Letters,  an  Irishman  of  great  eminence  and  deserved  repute  in  his 
day^  was  born,  in  1706,  in  '*The  House  of  Kantavan,"  which  stood  on  his 
paternal  property,  not  very  far  from  the  picturesque  village  of  Yirginiay  in  the 
county  of  Cavan. 

His  father  was  the  Rev.  Wm.  Brooke,  Rector  of  the  union  of  Killinkere,  &c.» 
in  the  Diocese  of  Kilmore.  He  was  a  man  of  worth  and  talent,  and  selected  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Convocation  proposed  to  be  held  in  1 704.  He  and  his  brother 
Henry  were  Scholars  of  Trinity  College  in  1687  and  1701.  He  married  Lettico 
Digby,  daughter  of  Dr.  Simon  Digby,  Bishop  of  Elphin,  and  Elizabeth  Westenra, 
his  wife,  and  grand-daughter  to  the  heroic  LEtdy  Digby,  Baroness  Ofialy,  a  noblo 
Irishwoman  of  the  Geraldine  blood,  who  defended  her  Castle  of  Gcashill  against  a 
swarm  of  rebels  in  1641  successfully.  Mrs.  Brooke  appears  to  have  inherited 
much  of  her  sense,  spirit,  and  dignity.  It  is  said  that  Dean  Swift  liked  her 
society,  and  was  oflen  entertained  at  Kantavan,  on  his  way  to  visit  Sheridan  at 
Quilca.  These  were  the  days  of  long  equestrian  journeys,  of  saddle-bags  and 
stirrup-cups,  horse-blocks  and  boot-hose.  Locomotion  was  tardy,  but  social^ 
and  hospitality  had  time  to  open  her  door,  and  welcome  her  travel- stained 
guests,  m  place  of  seeing  them  fly  over  her  chiinney-tops  on  the  steam  wings 
of  an  express  train.  At  Kantavan  House  the  Dean  was  ever  an  honoured  guests 
and  it  is  said  "  he  stood  in  more  awe  of  Madam  Brooke  than  of  most  country 
ladies." 

Brooke's  family  appear  to  have  migrated  from  Cheshire  about  the  year  1610» 
and  the  first  of  them  on  traditionary  record  is  the  Rev.  Henry  Brooke,  who  is 
called  in  some  old  papers  now  before  us  ''a  royal  chaplain;"  but  it  is  more  likely 
that  he  held  some  Government  living  in  Ireland,  from  whidi  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
in  the  year  of  the  Rebellion,  1641,  and  seek  refuge  in  London,  where  his  adven- 
ture with  Bishop  Juxon,  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  as  well  as  his  young  and  hand- 
some wife's  rencontre  and  miraculous  escape  from  a  rebel  chief,  in  a  wood  near 
Kaas,  have  bequeathed  a  name,  a  legend,  and  a  manuscript  to  the  family.  His 
son  William  purchased  lands  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  1670,  which  are  at  pre- 
sent in  possession  of  his  lineal  descendant  and  namesake.  Master  Brooke,  of  the 
Chancery  Bar ;  and  the  son  of  this  penultimate  William  was  the  old  clergyman, 
our  poet's  father,  whom  we  left  above,  entertaining  Swift  in  his  house  of  Rantavan. 

lie  had  two  sons,  Henry,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  Robert,  who  loved 
the  easel,  and  was  an  artist  of  some  little  repute.  From  his  earliest  youth  Henry 
gave  e>idcnce  of  no  common  intellect.  His  mother  had  the  training  of  his  mind. 
She  was  literar}',  courageous,  and  persevering,  and  well  calculated  to  impart  to 
her  children  much  of  the  impress  oi  her  own  (£aracter.  Inspired  by  her,  Brooke^ 
before  he  was  seven  years  old,  could  rcnpeat  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  the  old 
poets  and  dramatists.  From  her  he  inherited  that  religious  fervour  which  seems 
to  have  swayed  him  all  his  life,  amidst  many  inconsistencies,  and  which  fparklcs 
and  bums  aion^  so  many  noble  and  elo(}uent  passages  in  his  prose  writings. 
From  her,  too,  ne  drank  in  that  love  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  in  after 
life  was  alternately  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  and  his  fame,  his  poverty  and  his 
success. 

As  an  instance  of  his  precocity,  it  is  said  that  a  neighbouring  youth,  who  had 
a  '*  fatal  facility  "  in  rhyming,  brought,  for  his  ccnrection  and  approind,  an  ab- 
surd Ode  which  he  had  composed  *<  to  Phoebe  or  the  Moon."  Thelines  broke  off 
abruptly  with— . 

**  Ah !  why  doth  Phoebe  love  to  shine  by  ni^?* 

Under  which  young  Brooke,  who  was  then  but  eight  years  of  agQ»  wrote  at  once 
with  his  pencil— 

"  Because  the  sex  looks  best  by  csndleUght  I** 


.^^m^ 
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He  was  now  sent  to  old  Dr.  Sheridan's  School,  kept  then,  I  believe^  in  Capel- 
street,  Dublin.  Between  the  Brookes  and  Sheridans  there  was  a  relation- 
ship of  very  old  standing.  We  find  this  stated  in  page  108  of  the  "Life 
of  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan,"  by  Miss  Le  Fanu.  The  late  Maria  Edgeworth 
(with  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  two  bright  and  well-remembered 
days,  at  the  Bishop  of  Meath's  house,  in  the  Autumn  of  1848)  also  mentioned 
this  fact.  She  was  a  great  admirer  of  Henry  Brooke,  and  of  his  daughter 
Charlotte's  Irish  Bardic  Translations,  and  makes  honourable  mention  of  him, 
when  speaking  of  Brooke's  first  cousin,  the  Rev.  William  Brooke,*  Rector  of 
Granard  for  fifty  vears.  The  "  cousinhood"  is  also  spoken  of  in  old  letters ;  and 
we  found  a  traditionary  recollection  of  this  tie  between  the  two  families  among 
the  peasantry  round  about  Quilca,  which  place  we  visited  this  Summer  with  deep 
interest. 

Dr.  Sheridan  made  Brooke  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  yet  we  hear  nothing 
of  his  success  in  College,  save  that  he  graduated  in  the  year  1723,  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old.  At  this  time  he  saw  something  of  Dean  Swift  in  Cavan, 
who,  it  is  said,  "  prophesied  wonders  of  him,"  and  told  a  Mrs.  Fleming,  of 
Bellevue,  **  that  Brooke  was  a  youth  of  genius,  but  he  was  sorry  to  see  his 
talent  point  to  poetry,  which,  of  all  pursuits,  was  most  unprofitable  1"  '*The  Dean 
was  very  kind  to  him  when  he  saw  how  thoroughly  modest  and  impretending  the 
young  man  was,  and  he  never  asked  his  opinion  of  any  matter  which  was  beyond  his 
nower  to  answer,  or  which  might  embarrass  him."  This  indulgence  was  not 
lost  upon  Brooke,  who,  to  his  admiration  of  Swift's  powers,  added  a  deep  venera- 
tion for  his  patriotism  (as  his  abuse  of  Wood  and  his  halfpence  was  called).  Brooke 
wrote  a  refutation  of  some  imputations  on  Swift's  morality,  and  published 
it  in  a  paper  called  The  Shepherd--no  doubt  an  ephemeral.  He  also  translated  into 
Italian  verse,  of  which  language  he  was  an  early  master,  the  lines  written  by  Barrj', 
which  Lord  Boyle  sent  with  a  book  to  the  Dean  on  his  birth-day,  and  for  which 
Swift  thanked  him  in  the  kindest  manner ;  our  young  poet's  gentleness  and  hu- 
mility no  doubt  disarming  the  critic  who  was  so  unsparing  to  others. 

Having  determined  on  the  study  of  law  as  a  profession,  Brooke  went  over  to 
London  m  the  year  17'24.  Here,  though  so  very  young,  and  without  any  intro- 
duction that  we  can  discover,  he  appears  to  have  engaged  the  attention,  as  after- 
wards he  retained  the  affection,  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  His  ge- 
nius, artless  vivacity,  and  most  amiable  temper  endeared  him  to  all  around  him, 
and  the  notice  and  friendship  of  Pope,  Swift,  and  Littleton  threw  a  halo  round 
his  youth.  His  sojourn  at  the  Temple  was,  however,  brief.  He  was  suddenly 
summoned  to  Ireland  to  receive  the  last  farewell  of  a  djing  aunt,  to  whom 
he  had  been  much  attached.  To  Meares  Court,  then,  Brooke  hastened,  just 
in  time  to  receive  from  his  relative  her  last  blessing,  and  the  charge  of  her 
only  daughter,  a  lively  and  beautiful  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age.  With  her 
dying  breath  she  constituted  her  nephew  the  legal  guardian  of  her  child. 
After  the  death  of  her  mother,  Catherine  Meares  was  desirous  of  leaving  Meares 
Court ;  her  father  had  been  a  younger  brother,  and  his  child  had  no  right  to  the 
residence.  She  was  escorted  by  her  cousin- guardian  to  Dublin,  where,  acting  on 
his  mother's  advice,  he  put  her  to  a  boarding- school, where  she  rapidly  improved  in 
knowledge,  and  grew  in  loveliness.  On  our  desk,  at  this  moment,  lie  a  number 
of  her  letters,  after  she  had  been  the  tender  wife  and  the  faithful  mother  for 
years ;  tarnished,-  and  soiled,  and  torn,  and  all  time-worn  are  they,  yet  they 
sparkle  with  the  light  of  a  happy  mind,  and  are  ftdl  of  interest  and  playful  life. 


*  "  In  our  immediate  neighbourhood  we,  at  this  time,  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  a 
friendly- and  cultivated  family  of  the  name  of  Brooke.  The  father,  an  old,  well-informed  cler- 
gyman^ was  nearly  related  to  the  Mr.  Brooke  who  wrote  the  celebrated  novel  of  The  Fool  of 
Quality  J  and  the  tragedy  of  Gustavus  Fata.  He  possessed  a  considerable  share  of  his  relation's 
original  genius,- enthusiasm,  and . simplicity  of  character.  With  much  classical  learning  he 
had  an  admiration  for  'Homer,: which  he  expressed  often  with  a  vehemence  that  appeared 
extravagant  in  the  opinion  of:  his  common  auditors,  but  in  which  my  father  most  cordially 
sympathised,  Mr.  Brooke's  daughter  was  married  to  Mr.  Eyles  Irwin,  the  well-known  tra- 
veller, so  that  by  another  author  this  family  were  connected  with  the  literary  world."— 
Memoirs  of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth^  by  hi*  daughter  Maria  Edgeworth^  vol.  is.  p.  12. 
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Brooke's  visits  were  frequent  at  the  boarding-school,  and  the  result  may  be 
guessed:  the  boy-guanlian  became  the  boy- lover,  and  Brooke  was  married  to  Miss 
Meares  before  she  was  fourteen,  or  her  bridegixjom  twenty  years  of  age  1  In  candour 
it  must  be  told  that  these  nuptials  were  clandestine :  it  is  the  only  apology  for  her 
family  and  his  friends  not  interfering  to  stop  a  marria^  so  rash  and  so  premature. 
Yet  Brooke  appears  to  have  ever  looked  back  upon  it  in  after  life,  from  the  bright 
heights  of  his  great  domestic  happiness,  with  undccajdng  interest,  and  there  are 
fixiquent  allusions  to  the  charm  of  such  juvenile  hymeneals  to  be  found  in  his 
books.  On  the  wedlock  being  discovered  by  Broote's  parents,  the  knot  was  re- 
tied  in  a  more  regular  and  rubrical  manner.  Brooke  now  gave  himself  up  to 
connubial  happiness,  and  the  Nine  Muses  were  neglected  while  welcoming  the 
arrival  of  three  Httle  Graces,  which  the  **  child- wife"  had  presented  to  her  hus- 
band before  eighteen  summers  had  passed  over  her  head. 

But  all  this  rightful  happiness  could  not  last ;  the  income  was  small,  the  out- 
goings large  :  the  children  came  like  annuals,  and  the  stirrings  of  the  man  and 
the  father  began  to  awake  and  to  strengthen.  He  went  a  second  time  to  London, 
but  literature  in  England  was  to  him  the  rock-ahead  which  love  had  been  in 
Ireland.  The  study  of  law  was  like  chewing  sawdust.  His  imagination  tra- 
velled more  towards  a  niche  in  Westminster  Abbey  than  a  brief  in  Westminster 
Hall :  and  the  Temple  in  which  his  mind  desired  to  adore  was  not  that  on  the 
banks  of  ITiames,  but  of  Helicon. 

Here,  under  the  eye  and  encouragement  of  his  ever  kind  friend  Pope,  in  1728,  he 
wrote  his  first  and  greatest  poem,  "  Universal  Beauty,"  in  six  books :  a  species 
of  versified  natural  theolog}-,  or  Bridgewater  Treatise  in  rhj-me,  on  a  panoramic 
principle — happy  in  its  combination  of  philosophy  and  piety,  of  things  natural 
and  things  revealed.  It  was  his  own  favourite  production  through  all  his 
life  :  and  he  was  but  twenty- two  when  he  published  it.  For  its  motto  he 
chose  the  opening  verses  of  Saint  John's  Gosjx'l,  and  in  it  he  mingles  the 
metaphysics  of  his  own  mind  with  the  divinity  of  Scripture.  From  this  poem 
Dr.  Darwin  is  believed  to  have  taken  the  hint  of  his  Botanic  Garden. 
Pope  was  said  to  have  put  in  a  line  here  and  an  idea  there :  for  one  so  young 
and  modest  as  Brooke,  ne  did,  perhaps,  condescend  to  "  revise  and  to  retouch," 
which  he  refused  to  Dunciad  bards :  and  no  doubt  the  advice  of  this  perfect 
though  passionless  poet  assisted  Brooke's  mind  as  much  as  his  notice  and  friend- 
ship cheered  and  gratified  liim.  Yet  we  cannot  discern  any  attempt  on  his  part 
to  reach  at  Pope's  style,  though  Sou  they,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  **  Specimens 
of  British  Poets,"  when  writing  of  the  influence  which  Pope  wielded  over  his 
•'  School,"  intimates  that  his  friends  often  adopted  his  style,  and  **  that  even  Henry 
Brooke,  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,"  was  caught  in  the  imitation  vortex,  and 
manifested  that  he  was  so  in  his  "  Universal  Beauty,"  from  which  Southey  culls 
one  line  as  a  proof  specimen,  viz. :— . 

**  And  all  the  worm  insiniiatGs  through  the  pore.** 

This  is  indubitably  an  awkward  line,  but  surely  no  mprc  like  Pope  than  Hamlet 
to  Hercules. 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  recalled  to  Ireland  by  the  uneasy  rumblings  of  the 
matrimonial  chariot,  not  that  **  the  wheels  drave  heavily,"  but  that  the  vehicle 
was  overladen,  and  probably  the  young  passengers  clamorous  for  refreshment. 

For  his  children's  sake  he  once  more  resumed  his  profession,  and  practised  in 
Dublin  as  a  chamber  counsel  with  good  success  for  seven  or  eight  years.  Bilt  it 
was  not  to  his  taste,  for  his  heart  was  with  literature.  He  ubA  large  views  of 
jurisprudence  and  an  intense  admiration  of  th(*  British  constitution,  yet  ho  satir- 
ises with  admirable  wit  the  o[)erations  of  the  law  courts,  and  the  tardy  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  his  Fool  of  Quality, 

Brooke's  strong  desire  for  hterary  celebrity  again  brought  him  to  London  in 
the  year  1736,  and  tlie  reception  he  met  with  was  of  such  a  nature  that  he  deter- 
mined to  remain.  Pope  and  Lord  Littleton  welcomed  him  most  warmly.  Mr. 
Pitt,  afterwards  the  great  Lord  Chatham,  who  was  then  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  treated  him  with  peculiar  kindness,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  Prince,  ''who  caressed  him  with  great  familiarity,  and  presented  him 
with  many  elegant  and  valuable  tokens  of  mendship,  among  irhicn  were  china. 
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books,  paintmgSj  &c.y  &c."  Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  had  Brooke  in  Engknd 
attained  to  a  social  and  literary  position  seldom  reached  by  one  so  young,  so 
comparatively  obscure,  and  an  Irishman,  To  accoimt  for  this,  for  he  has 
left  us  no  detail  of  his  life  at  this  time,  we  must  remember  that  Brooke 
had  points  of  great  attractiveness  about  him.  He  was  *'  young,  firesh-looking, 
slenderly  formed,  and  exceedingly  graceful ;  he  had  an  oval  face,  ruddy  com. 
plexiouy  and  large,  soft  eyes,  full  of  fire ;  he  was  of  great  personal  courage,  yet 
never  known  to  offend  any  man ;  he  was  an  excellent  swordsman,  and  could 
dance  with  much  grace."  To  these  "ad  captandum"  qualities  may  be  added 
his  fieshness  of  mind  and  artless  vivacity,  his  wide  acquaintance  with  books,  and 
love  of  learning,  and  his  unpretending  modesty,  digmfied  with  considerable  inde- 
pendence when  any  one  attempted  to  patronise  him,  or  lord  it  over  his  opinions 
or  himself. 

Brooke's  maternal  relations  probably  helped  him  onward  in  London  society, 
for  through  his  grand-uncle.  Lord  Digby,  he  was  allied  in  blood  to  the  noblest 
families  in  the  kingdom.  Of  such  help,  however,  Brooke  makes  no  mention  in 
any  record  or  letter  of  his  which  we  have  ever  seen,  though  possibly  the  circum- 
st^ce  hcui  its  influence,  and  acted  unconsciously  in  his  favour. 

His  first  production  now  was  a  translation  into  verse  of  the  three  first  books  of 
Tasso's  "  Jerusaleme,"  of  which  Mr.  Hoole,  who  subsequently  translated  the  whole 
poem,  thus  speaks : — 

*^  Mr.  Brooke's  translation,  in  particular,  is  at  once  so  harmonious  and  so  spirited,  that  I 
think  an  entire  translation  of  Tasso  by  him  would  not  only  have  rendered  my  task  unneces- 
sary, but  have  discouraged  those  from  the  attempt  whose  poetical  abilities  are  much  superior 
to  mine." 

But  Brooke  had  no  time  nor  thought  now  for  Italian,  his  political  life  was  fast 
dawning  ;  and,  without  discarding  poetry,  he  found  he  could  unite  her  in  a  sort 
of  literary  wedlock  to  politics,  which  at  that  time  engrossed  him.  Two  adverse 
and  violent  tides  were  then  sweeping  through  the  palace,  the  senate  and  the 
nation,  and  on  one  of  these  Brooke,  who  was  ever  ignorant  of  the  Platonists* 
doctrine,  fiifiitp  eLy»f,  launched  his  whole  mind  unreservedly  in  a  spirit  of  sincere 
and  strenuous  partisanship. 

It  was  the  year  1739  ;  and  England  was  yet  unblessed  by  the  happy  landscape 
of  royal  life,  which,  radiant  in  the  hues  of  domestic  purity  and  fidehty,  now  glad- 
dens and  teaches  the  hearts  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  these  kingdoms ;  on  the 
contrary,  George  the  Second's  court  was  unhappy  and  immoral,  and  the  dis- 
closures made  by  the  Walpoles  and  the  Herveys  of  "  how  mean  and  wicked 
kings  and  queens  can  be "  are  revolting  and  sickening.  The  Prince  of  AVales 
headed  the  opposition.  The  Minister  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  And,  of  a 
truth,  intense  party  feeling  had  so  heated  the  political  atmosphere,  that  men 
inhaled  fever,  and  became  wild  about  they  knew  not  what.  The  Minister 
stood  almost  alone,  supported  by  the  Court,  and  feebly  aided  by  the  two 
Newcastles  in  Parliament ;  and  against  him  was  a  band  in  the  House  and 
outside  its  walls,  comprising  some  of  the  first  orators,  wits,  and  poets  of  the 
day.  In  the  house,  and  arrayed  against  the  Minister,  was  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord 
Chatham,  with  his  dignity  of  form,  his  versatility,  his  eloquent  argument,  like 
logic  set  on  fire,  his  melodious  war-notes,  and  terrible  invective,  **  the  eagle  eye 
of  the  great  Conde,  the  fascination  of  look,  the  ardentia  verba  of  the  lips." 
There  was  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  married  the  King's  half-sister.  Lady  Wal- 
singham,  with  his  keen  knowledge  of  life,  his  liigh  breeding,  his  elaborate  oratory, 
and  ready  sarcasm.  There  was  Lord  Carteret,  classical,  steadfast,  searching, 
full  of  political  knowledge,  and  adorned  with  an  elocution  pure,  graceful,  and 
convincing ;  there  was  Wyndham,  perspicuous,  forcible,  pathetic,  ot  whom  Pope 
said  that  he  was 

"  The  master  of  our  passions  and  his  own.** 

There  was  Pulteney,  afterwards  Lord  Bath,  and  Walpole's  successor,  inflexibly 
severe,  with  **  argument,  wit,  and  tears  at  his  command  ;"  of  whom  the  Minister 
often  said,  '*  that  he  dreaded  his  tongue  more  than  another  man's  sword,  '*  There 
wasBathurst,  sensible,  upright,  animated.    There  was  Argyle,  "  the  great  Duke," 
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whose  character  has  been  limned  with  such  life  and  truth  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  his  "Heart  of  Mid  Lothian;"  there  was  Lord  Scarborough,  with  his 
strong  honesty ;  and  Sandys,  with  his  unhesitating  personalities,  who  brought 
forwanl  his  motions  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Minister,  to  one  of  which, 
when  Walpole  replied,  affirming  his  unconsciousness  of  the  corruption  he  was 
accused  of,  he  quoted  fix)m  Horace  incorrectly  the  line— 

*'Nil  conscire  sibi,  nuUi  pallescere  calpa." 

This  false  syntax  offending  Pulteney's  classic  ear,  he  started  up,  and  told  the 
Minister  his  mistake,  which  amendment,  however,  Walpole,  witn  characteristic 
dogmatism,  would  not  admit,  argiiing  stoutly  that  his  version  was  the  true  one. 

Such  were  some  of  the  senatorial  standard-bearers  within  the  house,  and  out- 
side was  a  host  of  writers ;  amon^  whom  were  Pope ;  Fielding  the  novelist ; 
Dr.  Johnson,  then  an  ardent  politician;  Glover,  the  author  of  "Leonidas;" 
Paul  Whitehead,  a  Republican,  yet  a  Tory ;  and  Henry  Brooke,  who  at  that 
time  produced  his  famous  tragedy,  Oustamts  Vasa,  or  the  Delioerer  of  his 
Country^  in  which  Walpole  is  severely  handled  in  the  character  of  Trollio. 
And  undoubtedly  Brooke  launched  this  drama  on  the  public  stream  at  a  moment 
eminently  propitious  to  his  own  fame  and  advancement  in  life. 

The  play  was  accepted  at  Drury  Lane,  but,  when  about  to  be  acted,  an  order 
came  down  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  prohibiting  its  appearance  on  the  stage. 
To  this  SmoUett,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  IL,"  alludes,  when 
he  says  <'  A  fiitai  stroke  was  given  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  the  act  subject- 
ing  all  dramatic  writings  to  the  inspection  of  a  licenser."  The  prohibition 
which  hindered  its  performance  could  not  be  applied  to  its  publication.  The 
press  produced  it,  preceded  by  a  modest,  elegant,  and  manly  preface,  by  Brooke 
himself,  in  which  he  savs — ''Many  are  the  difficulties  a  new  author  has  to 
encounter,  introducing  his  play  on  the  stage.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  sur- 
mount them.  This  piece  was  five  weeks  in  rehearsal.  I  disposed  of  many 
hundred  tickets,  and  imagined  I  had  nothing  to  fear  but  from  tne  weakness  of 
the  performance.  But  then  it  was  that  where  I  looked  for  approbation  I  met 
witli  repulse.  I  was  condemned  and  punished  in  my  works  without  being  ac- 
cuschI  of  any  crime,  and  made  obnoxious  to  the  Government  under  which  1  live, 
without  having  it  in  my  power  to  alter  my  conduct,  or  know  in  what  instance  I 
had  given  ofi^ee." 

On  the  piMBAtion  of  this  tragedy  its  sale  kept  pace  with  its  popularit}* ; 
curiosity  was  awakened,  the  public  ardour  kindknl;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
aj)|K'ar,  four  thousand  copies  were  sold,  at  five  shillings  each,  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  Prince  of  Wales  sent  Brooke  a  hmidred  gmneas,  which  he  could  ill 
afford  to  do.  Lord  Chesterfield  took  forty  copies ;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
awful  face  was  just  emerging,  like  a  giant  sun,  through  the  winter  fog  of  obscu- 
rity, appeared  on  Brooke's  side,  and  published  his  <'  Complete  Vindication  of 
the  Licensers  of  the  Stage,  from  the  Malicious  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  Author 
of  <  Gustavus  Vasa,*  1739,"  in  which,  in  a  vein  of  caustic  ironv,  he  satirises 
the  Government  for  their  treatment  of  Brooke,  and  contrasts  the  ireedom,  nobi- 
litv,  and  justness  of  the  thoughts  in  his  tragedy,  with  the  mean  and  narrow- 
mmded  policy  which  suppres^  its  appearance  on  the  stage.  On  the  whole, 
his  essay  was  a  hieh  compliment  to  Brooke  as  a  man  and  a  poet,  fix)m  one  of 
Uie  greatest  of  English  minds. 

Bv  this  play  Brooke  acquired  much  fame,  more  notice,  and  a  thousand  guineas; 
in  tne  tragedy  there  is  great  political  bitterness,  and  much  poetical  beauty. 
When  the  mem  wrote,  the  tenuemess  and  sweetness  of  his  muse  and  his  mind 
broke  forth  in  passa^  of  rare  excellence ;  but  when  he  laid  down  his  soft  swan 
quill,  and  seized  his  iron  stylus,  his  invectives  were  those  of  a  partisan,  and  like 
Draco,  he  dipped  his  pen  in  blood.  In  his  tragedy  there  is  a  line  which  Lord 
B}Ton  has  transplanted  in  all  but  its  integrity  into  his  «  Childe  Harold,"  no  doubt 
imconscious  of  the  plagiarism,  the  memory  of  poets  often  mingling  with  the 
creations  of  their  imagination.     The  line  is  m  Act  II.  Scene  2 : — 

*'  Is  not  the  camel  mute  beneath  his  bnnkn  T 
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I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  of  the  apposite  line  in  "  Childe  Harold  "— 
**  Mute  the  camel  labours  with  the  heaviest  load." 

The  fame  and  notice  Brooke  acquired  by  this  play  seemed  the  earnest  of  a 
prosperous  career,  and  this  was  heightened  by  the  increased  intimacy  with  which 
nis  royal  patron,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  favoured  him.  So  pleased  was  he  with 
Brooke's  society,  that  he  proposed  that  Mrs.  Brooke  should  become  the  nurse 
of  the  infant,  afterwards  George  III.,  of  which  the  Princess  was  then  pregnant. 

Under  such  distinguished  patronage  Brooke's  star  seemed  in  the  ascendant. 
He  took  a  villa  at  Twickenham,  near  to  that  of  his  kind  friend  Pope,  furnished  it 
handsomely,  and  wrote  to  Ireland  for  his  wife  and  family  to  come  over  and  par- 
take of  his  fame  and  his  happiness.  Here,  on  the  banks  of  Thames,  sitting  under 
his  natural  and  poetical  lam^ls,  in  the  morning  of  his  life  and  the  vigour  of  his 
intellect,  with  the  s^-mpathy  of  friends,  the  companionship  of  genius,  and  the 
smile  of  his  Prince,  to  whom  he  was  respectfully  and  gratefully  attached,  Brooke's 
happiness  seems  to  have  reached  the  point  of  its  culmination.  :  .. 

It  is  a  pity  that  no  detail  of  his  life  at  this  time  has  reached  us ;  one  le|;tery. 


extravagant,  and  he  speaks  of  his  having 
proved  Homer."  This  was  the  criticism  of  the  heart  more  than  of  the  head,  ana 
if  we  remember  how  steady  and  disinterested  Pope's  friendship*  had  been  for 
him,  one  cannot  wonder  at  it. 

In  1740  Brooke  became  alarmingly  ill,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  the  London 
physicians  sent  him  to  try  his  native  air.  To  the  "  House  of  Rantavan  "  then  was 
Brooke  carefully  removed,  and  his  health  was  speedily  restored.  The  place  and 
air  seem  singularly  suitable  for  an  invalid.  We  \isited  it  recently,  in  company 
with  an  agreeable  friend,  and  saw  with  interest  its  ancient  garden  skirted  by  large 
trees — yews  and  elms ;  its  avenue  of  limes ;  its  bright  lake  with  island  and  wood ; 
and  its  thj-my  hills  rising  round  about  and  full  of  breezy  health. 

With  resuscitated  strength  came  back  to  Brooke  the  strong  desire  for  London 
life.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  **and  to  the  surprise  of  aU  who  knew  him,  he 
now  disposed  of  the  house  at  Twickenham,  sold  his  furniture,  dismissed  his  ser- 
vants," and  decided  on  remaining  in  Ireland. 

His  biographers  endeavour  to  account  in  various  ways  for  conduct  so  inconsistent 
with  his  interest ;  ^  but  he  himself  has  furnished  no  clue  to  the  mystery ;  and  the  de- 
duction generally  arrived  at  is,  that  he  yielded  to  his  wife's  anxieties  lest  his  over- 
zeal  in  the  Prince's  cause  might  engender  trouble.  Brooke's  gratitude  to  him  knew 
no  measure  ;  it  threw  a  false  light  around  that  royal  person,  through  which  his 
injuries  were  magnified,  and  his  virtues,  whatever  they  were,  exaggerated ;  and, 
spurred  on  by  dbe  generous  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  Brooke  only  wanted  an 
opportunity  **  to  openly  espouse  his  patron's  quarrel,  and  thunder  forth  his  wrongs 
and  his  excellencies  to  the  world."  This  would  not  have  been  wise  for  the  man 
or  the  time — both  overheated.  The  sense  and  sweetness  of  the  wife  prevailed, 
and  Brooke,  yielding  to  her  better  judgment,  as  he  hoisted  his  homeward  sail, 
earned  to  himself  a  bench  in  the  same  boat  with  the  sage  Ithacensian,  of  whom 
it  was  said — 

"  Vitulam  suam  praetulit  immortalitati." 

'*  Ireland,"  says  Dr.  Bissett,  "is  a  good  mother  of  men  of  genius,  but  a  bad 
nurse."  Brooke  had  now  to  test  this  by  his  dereliction  of  England.  But 
though  absent  in  person,  he  still  kept  up  a  lively  correspondence  with  his  lite- 
rary friends.  His  Prince  honoured  him  with  more  than  one  letter,  but  these  have 
perished,  with  others  fh)m  Lords  Lyttleton  and  Chesterfield,  and  many  papers  of 
interest,  through  an  accidental  fire. 

He  himself  wrote  a  beautiful  letter.  His  wife  once  said,  **  there  were  sentences 
in  his  words, "  His  style  was  graceful,  flowing,  dignified ;  his  conclusion  grave, 
courteous,    and   affectionate;     his    autograph    manly,     clear,    perpendicular. 


•  In  a  letter  fix)m  Brooke  to  Pope,  he  says,  "  It  is  not  unknown  to  me,  that  I  procured 
friends  and  reputation  by  your  sa^-ing  things  of  me  which  no  one  would  have  thought  I 
merited,  had  not  you  said  them.** — Brookectna,  vol.  iL  p.  10. 
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Altogether  the  bold  and  decided  manuscript  of  a  nian  who  entertained  truth, 
felt  it  powerfully,  and  desired  that  his  correspondents  should  feel  it  also.  Two 
letters  of  his  to  Pope,  with  the  poet's  answer,  are  preserved  and  here  given. 
They  are  interesting  from  contaming  Pope's  confession  of  his  faith,  which 
Brooke  demands  with  an  honest  earnestness  which  we  may  smile  at  for  its 
simplicity,  but  must  admire  for  its  truth.  The  real  fact  is,  that  Pope  was 
what  he  professes  himself  in  his  correspondence  with  Racine,  "  Un  bon 
Catholique,"  and  we  have  Johnson's  testimony  of  his  having  died  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  confession  itself  the  reader  will  find  in  his  letter ; 
it  is  cold  and  undefined,  and  seems  to  have  been  extracted  from  him  like  one  of 
his  teeth :  something  in  the  style  of  Gil  Bias'  Soldier-Beggar,  Brooke's  point- 
blank  question  acting  the  part  of  the  "  Escopcte  "  on  the  occasion.  Yet  Pope's 
letter  is  kind  and  fiidl  of  courteous  praise  of  Brooke,  which  is  the  more  to  be 
reckoned  on  when  we  remember  that  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  this  poet,  says, 
*'  Pope  never  flattered  those  ho  did  not  love,  nor  praised  those  he  did  not  es- 
teem." 

TO  ALEXANDER  POPE,  ESQ. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  was  much  concerned  that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  taking  leave  of 
you  when  I  came  for  Ireland.  I  earnestly  wished  to  see  you,  because  I  feared  it  was  for  the 
last  time,  and  I  wanted  to  thank  you  once  for  all  for  much  good  yon  have  done  me, 
and  more  particularly  for  revising  and  passing  your  friendly  judgment  upon  some  lines  of 
mine  that  indeed  were]scarcely  worth  your  reading.  Keep  me  from  the  vanity  of  thinking  you 
have  any  cordial  regard  for  me ;  I  should  then  lose  the  pleasure  of  reflecUng  that  I  esteem 
and  most  heartily  love  you,  without  an  expectation  of  any  return  of  the  like  naturei  as  you 

have  done  me  many  kindnesses  without  the  possibility  of  a  recompense. 

■ 

,•••  ••■••  • 

"  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  express  myself  thus  far,  if  it  had  not  come  in  my  way,  as 
I  was  going  to  speak  to  you  upon  a  matter  that  is  much  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than  even 
your  fame.  I  have  often  heard  it  insinuated  that  you  had  too  much  wit  to  be  a  man  of  religion, 
and  too  refined  a  taste  to  be  that  trifiing  thing  cidled  a  Christian ;  those  who  spoke  this,  per- 
haps, intended  it  to  your  praise,  hut  to  me  it  wcu  a  cloud  that  intercepted  the  brightnets  of 
your  character,  I  am  amazed  whence  this  could  proceed,  and  I  now  feel  that  they  little 
knew  you.  I  had  not  read  your  Messiah,  your  ode  of  the  *  D3dng  Christian  to  his  Soul,' 
and  your  letters  to  that  great  and  good  man  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  till  veiy  lately,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  sickness,  indisposing  me  for  light  thoughts,  gave  me  a  true  and  affecting 
relish  for  them ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  as  impossible  for  any  other  than  a  Christian  to  write 
them,  as  it  is  for  the  best  Christian  to  read  and  not  to  be  made  better  by  them. 

"  I  wish  you  had  wrote  more  upon  divine  subjects,  or  that  you  would  po  on  to  make  your 
ethics  perfect^  as  I  am  confident  you  would  rather  improve  a  single  man  to  his  advantage  than 
entertain  thousands  to  your  own  fiime.  I  have  had  a  tedious  illness  since  I  saw  yon  last, 
but  I  think  I  am  growing  stronger  with  change  of  air  and  exercise ;  I  have  now  better 
health  and  much  more  leisure  than  usual,  and  it  would  be  no  compliment  to  tell  you,  in  my 
present  disposition,  that  1  would  rather  enjoy  your  friendship  than  all  that  crowds  or  courts 
could  give  me,  for  barely  to  say  that  I  care  for  neither  is  to  speak  as  charitably  as  I  can. 

"  May  you  live  long,  Sir,  to  give  profit  to  the  world,  and  pleasure  to  your  friends,  to  be 
the  shelter  of  such  shrubs  as  I  am,  and  to  know  that  every  sentiment  I  have  ia  fiiU  of  love 
and  respect  to  yon,  and  that  I  am,  with  all  truth,  your  grateful  and  affectionate 

''  H.  Bbookb." 

FBOK  MB.   POPE. 

**  Bath,  December,  174a 

*^  Dear  Sir, — ^Tours  came  to  me  no  more  than  two  days  since,  having  been  in  Bath  for 
some  time  on  account  of  ill  health.  It  is  impossible  I  should  answer  your  letter  any  fdither 
than  by  a  sincere  avowal,  that  I  do  not  deserve  the  tenth  part  of  what  you  say  of  me  as  a 
writer ;  but  as  a  man  I  will  not,  nay,  I  ought  not  in  gratitude  to  Him  to  whom  I  owe  what- 
ever I  am,  and  whatever  I  can  confess  to  his  glory ;  I  will  not  say  I  deny  that  yoa  think 
no  better  of  me  than  I  deserve.  I  sincerely  worship  God,  believe  in  His  revelationg,  resign 
to  His  dispensations,  love  all  His  creatures,  am  in  charity  with  all  denominations  of  Chria- 
tians,  however  violently  they  treat  each  other,  and  detest  none  so  much  as  that  profligata 
race  who  would  loosen  the  bands  of  morality,  either  under  the  pretence  of  religkNi  or  free- 
thinking.  I  hate  no  man  as  a  man,  but  I  hate  vice  in  any  man ;  I  hate  no  sect,  bat  I  hate 
uncharitableness  in  any  sect ;  thb  much  I  must  say,  merely  in  compliance  with  your  desire^ 
that  I  should  say  something  of  myself. 

**  I  am  truly  glad  of  every  opportunity  to  assist  a  man  of  your  di^Mrition,  whOM  morals  go 
hand  in  hand  with  his  talenta,  aiid  whose  modesty  is  not  spoiled  by  the  appbase  that  la  jnstly 
given  to  his  merit;  esteem  soch  men  I  must;  it  is  no  obligation  on  theoi,  liat  on  me  when  I 
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can  serve  them  ;  and  let  me  add  that  the  esteem  I  bear  them  is  inseparabTe  from  so  mach 
affection  as  must  make  me  a  sincere  friend  to  you  in  whom  I  discover  as  many  good  quali- 
ties of  the  heart  as  of  the  head ;  and  from  my  heart  I  wish  you  health  and  prosperity  in  every 
thing  you  undertake,  as  I  am  convinced  your  ends  will  always  be  honourable.  I  send  you 
a  book  just  pubhshed  by  a  person  utterly  a  stranger  to  me,  though  not  to  my  meaning,  in 
which  he  has  perfectly  explained  me  in  a  vindication  of  the  *  Essay  on  Man.*  from  the  as- 
persions and  mistakes  of  Mr.  Crousaz ;  it  shall  come  to  you  by  post,  franked,  and  I  believe  it 
will  be  some  satisfaction  to  you.     Tour's,  dear  Sir,  in  truth  and  affection, 

"Alexander  Pope." 

This  cold  avowal  of  an  undefined  faith  is  scarce  noticed  in  Brooke's  answer  to 
this  letter,  which  we  have  not  space  to  give. 

In  1741,  Brooke  contributed  to  Ogle's  version  of  Chaucer,  "  Constantia,  or  the 
Man  of  Law's  Tale."  In  his  additions  to  the  original  poem  it  is  evident  he  had 
dipped  his  pen  very  frequently  in  the  inkhorn  of  that  delightful  old  chronicler  and 
noble  canon.  Monsieur  Froissart.  In  1745  we  find  him  sending  forth  from  his  soli- 
tude **  The  Earl  of  Westmorland,"  a  tragedy  in  five  acts,  which  was  performed  on 
the  Dublin  stage.  In  this  and  in  aU  his  tragedies  Brooke,  as  Davis,  the  biographer 
of  Garrick,  teUs  us,  **  leant  to  the  ancient  dramatists,"  affecting  their  quamt  and 
sententious  fancy, — no  bad  graft  on  the  branches  of  his  own  exuberant  imagina- 
tion. How  a  man  of  Brooke's  unquestioned  piety  could  continue  during  a 
long  life  to  wi-ite  for  the  stage  is  a  mystery.  This  anomaly  of  character  awakens 
the  indignation  of  Richard  Ryan,  his  biographer,  who  thus  speaks  ofhim:-— i 
**  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  his  religious  opinions  approached  to  what  is 
called  Methodistical,  yet  he  uniformly  supported  the  stage ;  nevertheless  it  is  cer^ 
tain  he  lived  more  consistently  than  he  wrote.  No  day  passed  in  which  ho  did 
not  collect  his  family  to  prayer,  and  read  and  expounded  the  Scripture  to  them 
with  a  clearness  and  fervency  edifying  and  interesting." 

The  fact  is,  that  the  objection  to  the  stage  was  supposed  to  have  passed  away 
with  the  Puritans,  who  were  considered  as  a  defunct  bodv.  The  tone  of  the  times 
was  lax ;  the  court  was  thoroughly  wicked ;  the  pulpit  all  but  mute.  The 
a^e  saw  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  corresponding  with  the  King's 
mistress.  Lady  Suffolk  ;  Richardson's  novels  were  openly  recommended  from  the 
pulpit  as  vade  mecums  of  virtue,  especially  ''  Pamela  "  (a  book  full  of  the  grossest 
scenes,  though  written  with  a  good  intent),  which  Dr.  Slocock,  of  Christ's  Church, 
Siurey,  in  a  pulpit  oration,  and  we  dare  say  with  all  the  sincerity  of  ignorance^ 
advised  his  congixigation  to  peruse  as  a  manual  of  morality.  In  Ireland,  also, 
the  manner  of  preaching  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now  :  the  sermons 
were  mere  moral  recitations,  or  something  not  half  so  good.  In  1757  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brett*  preached  his  famous  sermon  in  St.  Anne's  Church,  DubHn, 
**  On  Conjugal  Love  and  Duty,"  taking  his  text  from  Hebrews,  xiii.  4  ;  with  a 
dedication  "  to  the  Lady  Caroline  Russell ;  asserting  the  Prerogative  of  Beauty, 
and  indicating  the  Privileges  of  the  Fair  Sex  "  1 

In  the  year  1745  old  Mr.  Brooke  died.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  truly  pious 
minister.  His  epitaph  was  written  in  neat  and  appropriate  lines  by  Lord  Clare, 
whom  Goldsmith  has  immortalised  in  his  **  Haunch  of  Venison."  He  was  then 
Earl  Nugent,  and  was  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Henry  Brooke  during  his  life.  By 
his  father's  death  Brooke  became  a  small  "laird,"  and  proprietor  of  the  "House  of 
Rantavan,"  where  he  had  been  bom,  and  about  500  acres ;  truth  to  say,  barren  and 
bare  enough.  We  find  from  old  letters  that "  his  pen  still  brought  him  in  money," 
and  poverty  seems  never  to  have  alarmed  his  sanguine  mind,  or  caused  him  to 
complain. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1745,  his  old  friend  Lord  Chesterfield  came  to  Ireland 
as  Viceroy.  Without  stopping  to  discuss  this  nobleman's  claims  to  morality, 
which  those  who  run  may  read  in  his  **  Letters  to  his  Son,"  we  will  merely  say, 
that  he  appears  to  have  had  a  more  clear-sighted  view  of  the  cause  of  Ireland's 
evils  than  any  of  his  successors ;  and  for  this  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  his  let- 
ters to  Dr.  Chevenix,  Bishop  ofWaterford,  published  in  1755.     He  was  most 


*  Tliis  man  was  chaplmn  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was 
not  far  from  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  preached  this  sermon,  from  which  circumstance  we 
may  charitably  deduce  that  he  was  doting. 
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popular :  people  smd,  '<  had  he  remained  a  little  longer  he  would  haye  put  all 
the  strings  of  the  Irish  harp  in  tune."  Brooke,  though  among  the  first  to  rejoice 
at  his  coming,  yet,  througn  sh}'ness  or  pride,  was  the  last  to  pay  his  personal  re- 
spects to  him.  There  had  been  some  previous  connexion  between  his  Excellency 
and»Brooke,  inasmuch  as  one  of  Chesterfield's  most  powerful  speeches  was  deliyered 
against  the  \'er)'**  Play-licensing  Bill,"  under  the  operations  of  which  Brooke's  tra- 
gedy "^suffered  in  1739.  •  On  his  first  coming  to  court,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  following  passage  in  "  Pastor  Fido  : — 

. "  Se '1  peccar'.^  si.dolce,"  ,&c. 


I 


Brooke  translated  it  on  the  spot,  with  a  delicacy  which  removed  the  obje^on 
that  Cardinal  Borromeo  once  made  to  the  original  verses,  that  they  **  cotmived 
at  sinninff.'*    He  afterwards  rendered  them  into  elegant  Latin. 

Lord  Chesterfield  now  appointed  Brooke  barrack-master  of  Mullingar,  to* 
gether  with  certain  emolumentary  addenda,  which  brought  him  a  clear  £400 
a-year.  It  was  further  intimated  to  him  that  this  was  to  be  but  a  "stej)"  to 
something  more  lucrative.  On  his  appointment,  he  seemed  to  have  thrown  his 
whole  soul  into  barracks ;  and  in  place  of  being  content  with  riding  over  to  Mul. 
lingar,  doing  his  work,  recei\'ing  nis  salai^',  and  asking  no  questions,  nothing 
would  satisfy  him  without  going  back  to  investigate  ancient  abuses,  and  to  ex- 
plore all  the  rat-holes  which  the  Government  and  the  Barrack  Boani  had  made 
to  deposit  their  own  perciuisites  in,  from  the  pockets  of  the  nation.  Tlie  result 
of  all  this  was  the  publication  of  a  satirical  pamphlet,  which  ran  to  eighty  pages, 
and  through  three  editions,  entitled  **  The  Secret  History  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Barracks  of  Inland,'*  published  by  A.  Moore,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London, 
full  of  most  lively  sarcasm,  together  with  minute  information  on  every  part  of  the 
subject,  from  Parliament  down  to  pipeclay.  With  a  patient  flail  he  threshed  the 
whole  matter,  sheaf  by  sheaf,  occasionally  turning  his  weapon,  and  flourishing 
fierce  blows  against  any  little  abuse  or  chicaner)- ;  on  which  occasions,  no  doubt, 
he  dealt  himself  many  a  hearty  knock  on  the  head,  which  told  fatally  against  his 
future  interest,  and  killed  downright  any  hope  of  preferment  for  him  on  the  part 
of  the  Government. 

In  this  year,  being  "  the  forty-five,"  when  so  many  standards  were  hmig  forth 
on  Northern  Hills  tor  Charles  Edward,  and  when  tlie  Protestant  and  Ilano- 
verian  party  grew  pale  at  "  rebellion  having  had  good  luck"  on  the  field  of  Pres. 
tonpans,  Brooke  published  his  "  Farmer's  Letters,"  which,  to  our  poor  mind, 
contain  some  of  the  most  searching  and  comprehensive  invectives  a^inst  the 
Papacy  ever  put  forth,  occasionafly  clad  in  matchless  eloquence  of  language. 
They  were  much  read  and  admired  in  London,  and  produced  the  following  well- 
known  lines  from  Garrick's  pen : — 

TO  MR.    BROOKE,   ON  HIS  PUBUCATION  OF  TUB  FARHER^S   LETTERS. 

"  0,  thoUf  whose  artless  frcebom  genios  charms— 
AVhose  rustic  zeal  each  patriot  bosom  warms, 
Pursue  the  glorious  task — the  pleasing  toil ; 
Forsake  the  fields,  and  till  a  nobler  soil : 
Extend  the  Farmer's  care  to  Human  kind, 
Manure  the  heart,  and  cultivate  the  mind ; 
There  plant  religion,  reason,  freedom,  truth ; 
And  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue  in  our  youth. 
Ijct  no  rank  weeds  corrupt,  or  brambles  choak, 
And  shake  the  vermin  from  the  British  oak. 
From  northern  blasts  protect  the  vernal  bloom. 
And  guard  our  pastures  from  the  wolves  of  Borne. 
On  Britain^s  liberty  engraft  thy  name, 
And  reap  the  harvest  of  immortal  fame  T 


These  lines  are  well  known,  and  have  obtained  enviable  immortality,  by  having 
had  a  niche  assigned  them  in  the  **  Elegant  Extracts,"  which  is  a  kind  of  West- 
minster Abbey  for  defunct  literature.  Yet  the  letters  themselves  are  scarcely  to  be 
met  in  print,  and  we  have  been  unable  to  procure  a  second  copy,  even  in  those 
catacombs  of  intellect,  and  mausQlcums  of  dead  men's  ?dts,  the  Ani^esea-street 
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bookshops!  In  1747  Brooke  contributed  to  Moore's  "Fables  for  the  Female 
Sex,"  four*  of  great  merit.  His  prose  ever  exceeded  his  poetry ;  indeed,  in  the 
present  taste  for  spicy  creations  and  impassioned  l}Tics,  these  would  scarce  be 
read,  much  less  admired.  Moore,  who  was  the  author  of  the  famous  tragedy  of 
The  Gatnester,  pays  Brooke  an  elegant  compliment  in  his  preface,  which,  as  it 
is  short,  we  shall  transcribe : — "  To  avoid  the  misfortune  which  may  attend  me 
fit)m  any  accidental  success,  I  think  it  necessary  to  say,  that  I  have  been  assisted 
in  the  following  poems  by  the  author  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  Let  the  crime  of 
pleasing  be  his,  whose  talents  as  a  writer,  and  whose  virtues  as  a  man,  have  ren- 
dered him  a  living  affiront  to  the  whole  circle  of  his  acquaintance."  In  this  year 
also  Brooke  published  a  satirical  opera,  entitled  Jack  the  Giant-  Queller,  reflecting 
on  men,  manners,  morals,  and  Governments  at  large.  It  is  the  best  of  all  his 
poetical  effusions ;  full  of  wit,  life,  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  sweet  song  of  "  Gracey  Nugent"  is  to  be  found  in  this  opera ;  for  Brooke, 
like  all  men  of  enthusiastic  temperament,  loved  music,  and  debghted  in  the  wild 
and  melancholy  melodies  of  his  own  country.  This  play  was  acted  only  one  night 
in  Dublin ;  it  had  the  fate  of  his  Gustavus ;  and,  being  supposed  to  contain  aflu- 
sions  to  the  Government,  was  suppressed  imder  AValpole's  Act.f  This  act  of 
tyranny  (for  such  it  appeared  to  Brooke)  thoroughly  excited  him ;  and  as  he  always 
sailed  best  with  the  wind  on  his  quarter,  or  rather,  like  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
with  the  breeze  right  a-head,  he  published  at  once  **  The  Last  Speech  of  John 
Good,  who  was  condemned  in  April,  and  executed  in  May."  This  brochure  is 
full  of  political  sarcasm  and  bitterness  against  venality  and  corruption ;  yet  so 
varied,  so  versatile,  and,  we  may  add,  so  anomalous,  was  the  man's  mind,  that 
he  sums  up  all  with  a  peroration  descriptive  of  the  great  story  of  Redemption, 
so  eloquent  and  orthodox,  that  a  Leighton  might  have  read  it  with  pleasure  for 
its  spiritual  beauty ;  a  Calvin  endorsed  it  for  the  sternness  of  its  truth ;  and  an 
Edward  Irving  preached  it  for  its  gracefulness  and  originality. 

In  1749,  The  Earl  of  Essex  appeared  from  his  pen,  a  rechauffe  of  an  old 
play  written  by  Banks,  the  man  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  that  his  rhymes  were  not 
poetry,  but  prose  gone  mad." 

In  this  year  we  find  Brooke  solicited  by  a  large  body  of  the  independent  electors 
of  Dublin  to  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  that  city  at  the  coming  election  ; 
but  this  honour,  with  much  humility  and  courteousness,  he  declined,  "because  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  having  published  a  declaration  in  favour 
of  another  man,"  of  whom  Brooke  modestly  says,  that  "  to  the  advantages  of 
being  a  free  citizen  and  excelling  trader,  he  adds  an  acknowledged  superiority  in 
every  other  merit." 

Whether  he  would  have  succeeded  in  parliamentary  life  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  at  this  distance  of  time ;  doubtless  he  had  more  zeal  than  prudence,  and  more 
honesty  than  caution.  He  saw  the  peaks  of  virtue  in  enthusiastic  lights,  and  if  ho 
conceived  he  was  sailing  on  the  current  of  truth,  his  course  then  became  reckless, 
and  he  would  scorn  the  rudder  while  he  hoisted  every  sail  to  drive  with  the  breeze 
or  catch  the  blast.  He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  in  theory,  and 
saw  into  character  with  a  piercing  eye  ;  but  he  was  simple  and  artless  in  his  prac- 
tical conduct,  and  too  chivalrous  for  common  life  ;  and  his  mind  was  of  that 
fine  porcelain,  that  it  would  ill  have  borne  the  collision  with  rougher  vessels  when 
tossing  together  on  the  stormy  billows  of  debate ;  doubtless  he  had  wit  and  words 
at  command;  and,  of  his  talent  for  extempore  speaking,  we  have  a  well  authenti- 
cated and  convincing  story  which  appears  in  every  biography  of  him  :— 

"  One  Sunday,  whilst  the  congregation  were  assembled  in  the  rural  chnrch  of  the  parish 
in  which  he  lived,  they  waited  a  long  time  the  arrival  of  their  clergyman.  At  last,  finding 
he  was  not  likely  to  come  that  day,  they  judged  that  some  accident  had  detained  him, 
and  being  loth  to  depart  entirely  without  their  errand,  they,  with  one  accord,  requested  that 
Mr.  Brooke  would  perform  the  service  for  them,  and  expound  a  part  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
consented,  and  the  previous  prayers  being  over,  he  opened  the  Bible,  and  preached  extern- 


•  Namely — The  Temple  of  Hymen,  The  Sparrow  and  the  Dove,  The  Female  Seducers, 
and  Love  and  Vanity. 

t  This  Act  was  passed  in  1786.  It  was  caused  by  two  vile  farces,  of  the  most  ribald  de- 
scription, having  been  written  against  the  Mmistry. 
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pore  on  the  first  text  that  stnick  hiB  eye.  In  the  middle  of  his  disoonne  the  dergjman* 
entered,  and  found  the  whole  congregation  dissolved  in  tears.  lie  entreated  Mr.  Brooke  to 
proceed,  but  this  lie  modestly  refused,  and  the  other  as  modestly  declared,  that  after  thc'tetitiinony 
of  superior  abilitii>s,  which  he  porceivoii  in  the  moist  eyes  of  all  present,  he  would  think  it 
presumption  and  fully  to  hazani,  at  this  particular  time,  an^'thing  of  his  own  ;  accordiagly, 
the  concluding  prayers  alone  were  said,  and  the  congregation  dismi^ucd  for  the  day." 

Garrick,  who  had  professed  great  friendship  for  Brooke  during  Ids  sojourn  in 
Dublin,  **  pressed  him  earnestly  to  Avrite  for  the  stage,  oflering  to  enter  into  articles 
that  he  would  give  him  a  shilling  a  line  ibr  all  he  produced,  providtnl  he  wrote 
for  him  alone;"  but  this  arangement  did  not  suit  the  temjx^r  and,  perhaps,  the 
fe<^ling  of  Bn>oke,  and  by  his  declming  it  he  forfeited  the  favour  of  Garrick. 
H(^  certaiidy  had  much  quiet  dignity,  which  might  seem  to  an  indiscriminating 
eye  as  pride.  It  was,  however,  never  aggressive,  but  defensive  ;  not  loud,  but 
lowly.  We  have  never  met  one  boasting  expression  of  his  in  all  our  records 
of  his  life  and  mind,  nor  one  angry  or  peevish  word.  A  clever  pamphlet  was 
published  against  him,  full  of  jiersonalitics,  and  just  after  he  had  finished  its 
perusal  a  friend  came  in,  and  mcjuired  how  he  had  liked  it.  Brooke  answered, 
*'  ^^'hy,  Sir,  I  laughed  at  its  wit,  and  smiled  at  its  malice."  His  independence, 
though  carried  to  an  extreme,  was  always  of  a  retiring  nature,  and  nc\'er  inter- 
fered with  the  outgoings  of  his  social  and  domestic  benevolence,  which  was  exer. 
cise<l  to  a  fault. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  fervor  with  which  Brooke  estimated  his  inends,  we  here 
subjoin  the  copy  of  an  old  letter  now  before  us,  written  by  Brooke  to  Mr.  Goi^ges 
Ilowani,  who  la  supjiosiHl  to  hjive  been  the  **  friend"  so  oflen  introduced  in  tho 
lively  parenthetical  dialogues  of  the  Fool  of  Quality: — 

[A^o  daie."] 
"My  drar  Sir, — I  rejoice  with  a  delighted  heart  at  the  advantage  and  agreeahlencss  of 
your  present  situation.  If  anything  will  give  me  more  pleasure  than  yoiu:  prosper!^,  it  n^ill 
be  the  knowledge  of  your  l>oing  equally  pleased  with  adversity.  Speak  no  more  of  gratitude, 
I  beseech  you ;  when  people  who  confer  favors  l)egin  to  talk  of  obligations,  it  ought  rather  to 
be  construed  as  a  reproach  than  an  acknowledgment  Oh!  had  I  the  ability  to  hold  yon  to 
me  during  life,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  signal  bli>ssing  from  my  God,  and  one  of  the  best 
benefits  that  man  coidd  bestow.  I  concluded,  without  your  telling  me,  that  you  and  our 
Ilarrj'-  must  be  ver}'  lt>w  in  purse,  when  you  refused  or  declined  the  accommodation  of  your 
friend,  but  I  am  cheerful  under  the  sense  that  all  is  as  it  should  be,  and  therefore  much  better 
than  my  will  would  have  had  it.  He  not,  therefore,  (listmssinl  for  mo,  my  brother.  Incon- 
venicnas  are  habitual,  and  arc  at  tiini^  even  pleasing  to  me;  they  are  nothing  to  the  many 
difficulties  and  impending  ]»enliti()ns  tlirough  which  my  Master  hath  already  brought  me  with 
a  high  hand.  That  the  (}(xl  of  your  l)0sK)m,  who  has  given  you  so  great  fiuth  in  him,  may 
also  give  you  the  fulness  of  the  light  and  knowledge  of  liis  nature,  is  tlie  prayer  of,  dear 
Sir,  your  most  loving  and  most  faithful,  "IIkxkt  Bbooke.* 

He  was  the  best  and  kindest  of  landlonls,  though  we  fear  much  imposed  on- 
relieving  the  distressed,  and  entering  into  the  sorrows  of  ever>'  cottier  on  his 
estate  with  a  degree  of  pymi)athy  almost  morbid.  His  family  had  rapidly  in- 
creased,  and  his  domestic  hajipinoss  knew  no  bounds. 

During  these  years  hi:*  only  brotlier,  Robert,  lived  with  him  at  tho  poetical 
mansion,  the  "House  of  Rantavan."  Robert  was  the  second  son,  and  tiie 
brothers  were  greatly  attached.  This  gentleman  married  his  cousin.  Honor 
Brooke,  daughtt^r  of  the  Rev.  Henr}'  Bnwke,  Rector  of  Kinawly,  in  Fer- 
managh. She  had  brought  her  husband  a  large  fortune  in  marriage,  and 
a  large  family  after,  and  tlie  two  brothel's,  and  their  wives  and  children,  con- 
sisting of  at  least  twenty  persons,  livcrd  togi?tlier  in  tho  rarest  and  most  continued 
harmony.     Henry  loved  poetrj',  Robertf  was  an  enthusiastic  painter,  and  both 


*  Probably  the  Rev.  Arnold  ("osby,  who  succeeded  Brooke's  father  in  the  pariah  of 
Eillinkere. 

t  His  eldest  son,  TTenn-,  was  an  excellent  artist  and  a  still  better  man.  He  was  the 
mtimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  John  Wesley,  and  ^Ir.  Fletcher  of  Madelj.  He  was 
father  to  William  Brooke,  H.A.,  now  of  Hastings,  a  |»iiinttT  of  much  originality  and  talent; 
and  hi»  grand-daughter — our  own  townswoman,  Mrs.  C.  WolseW — is  the  well  known 
authoress  of  **  Yilleroi,"  and  "  Paddy's  Leisure  Uoun>  m  the  Poor-house.*^ 
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were  '^  adscripti  glebse/'  and  delighted  in  agriculture.  The  sisters-in-law  were 
warmly  attacned,  the  nephews  and  nieces  the  same.  All  the  Brookes  ran  sweetly 
together ;  it  was  a  "  meeting  of  the  waters" — a  **  confluentia  flumina** — Coblentz 
transferred  to  Cavan.  A  friend  who  visited  Rantavan  at  this  time  thus  writes : — 
**  Discord  has  never  entered  these  doors ;  the  house  is  a  little  paradise,  the  abode 
of  peace  and  love." 

The  following  letter  from  Henry  Brooke  to  one  of  his  nephews,  on  the  occa- 
non  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  will  shew  what  his  mind  was  in  regard  of  the  connu. 
bial  and  filial  ties.  The  sentiments  in  this  extract  are  slighuy  tinged  with  the 
mysticism  of  Behmen,  towards  whose  theosophy  his  mind  had  a  leaning : — 

"Yes,  my ,  the  conjugal  and  parental  feelings  are  assistant  to  grace,  they  co-operate 

with  it,  and  are  themselves  the  oflsprings  and  emanations  of  the  grace  and  love  of  Jesus. 
When  man,  by  the  twofold  fall,  became  altogether  a  proud  and  sensual  self^  it  was  needful 
for  tbe  Redeemer  to  enter  into  his  office ;  but  here  in^nite  art  was  also  necessary  to  sever 
man  from  his  dark  and  narrow  circle  of  self,  without  violence  to  the  principle  of  freedom 
within  him.  For  this  purpose  God  produced  to  him  a  fairer  self  beyond  his  circle,  through 
whom  a  further  succession  of  endearing  selfs  was  to  be  multiplied,  that  he  might  be  won  and 
carried  willingly  forth,  in  the  love  of  his  Grod,  as  a  circle  flowing  into  circles,  from  the  midst 
of  a  lake,  till  it  undulates  and  expands  to  the  furthest  shores. 

**  May  our soon  forget  all  travail  and  sorrow,  for  joy  that  a  man-child  is  bom  into 

the  world  (amen  prays  Catherine  Brooke). — I  am,  my  dear ,  your  greatly  obliged  and 

moet  affectionate, 

•♦Henry  Bbooks." 

After  this  some  dark  clouds  swept  over  Brooke's  house.  Many  of  his  children 
died ;  his  wife  had  borne  him  two-and- twenty  sons  and  daughters,  yet  but  two 
survived  him — Arthur,  a  brave  soldier,  who  served  in  the  wars  in  Canada,  and 
died  a  captain  in  India  afterwards ;  and  Charlotte,  the  Irish  scholar,  and  trans- 
lator of  our  country's  bardic  poetry.  What  must  have  been  the  angxiish  of  such  a 
mind  as  Brooke's  at  these  repeated  and  multiplied  sorrows  none  can  tell.  At  this 
time  another  cloud  arose  which  darkened  Brooke's  comfort,  though  it  could  not 
injure  his  peace,  or  disturb  his  equanimity.  This  was  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
producing  debt,  a  thing  so  distressing  to  his  high  and  nonourable  mind,  that  he 
at  once  determined  on  selling  or  mortgaging  his  property ;  and,  having  thereby 
answered  his  engagements,  retiring  into  the  county  of  Kildare,  to  a  place  called 
Daisy  Park,  near  Sallins,  which  he  rented  from  his  cousin,  Mr.  Simon  Digby,  of 
Landenstown ;  thenceforth  living  on  the  produce  of  his  pen,  and  his  govern- 
ment place,  which  latter,  we  have  said,  was  fully  equal  to  four  hundred  a  year.  His 
brother  and  his  family  migrated  at  the  same  time,  and  took  Osberstown,  near  to 
Daisy  Park;  and  **  the  old  House  of  Rantavan"  (which  was  held  by  a  bishop's 
lease)  passed  away  from  these  kind  and  good  Brookes,  into  the  possession  of  tne 
Wallers,  of  Allcnstown,  an  ancient  Meath  family. 

Brooke  was  now,  in  the  language  of  Polonius,  a  "  landless  resolute ;"  his  pro- 
perty was  gone  ;  but  nothing  could  subdue  the  independent  energy  of  his  mind, 
or  the  elasticity  of  his  happy  temper.  From  the  **  sweet  shades  of  Daisy  Park  " 
he  sent  forth  political  tracts,  full  of  fi^shness  and  spirit.  They  had  ha!d  a  sale 
then  which  they  would  not  have  now,  and  his  pen,  like  a  Califomian  spade, 
brought  him  in  gold.  While  Henry  wrote,  Robert  painted,  and  sold  his  pictures, 
and  thus  these  two  loving  and  honest  brothers,  having  lost  their  property,  made 
a  right  and  manful  use  of  their  intellectual  gifts,  and  supported  their  large  families 
by  tne  sweat  of  their  brain. 

In  his  politics,  Brooke  was  of  the  old  whig  school ;  and,  had  he  lived  in  1829, 
he  would  probably  have  been  an  emancipator.  He  was  a  ri^ht-minded,  ardent 
Irishman  in  his  love  for  fatherland ;  hated  oppression ;  idolized  liberty ;  wrote 
most  keenly  against  Pojuing's  infamous  laws ;  mourned  over  the  misrule  and  mis- 
government  of  his  countr}',  under  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  ofthe  Stuart  dynasty ; 
adndred  King  William,  and  was  an  exulting  Protestant ;  yet  greatly  loved  his 
Roman  Catholic  neighbours,  and  would  preserve  to  them  &eir  propertiesy't' 


*  The  penal  laws  were  so  heavily  enforced  about  this  time  that  the  Government  would  not 
permit  the  Koman  Catholicn  to  drain  or  redeem  their  own  bogs ! 
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thoueh  he  disliked  their  principles,  and  deprecated  their  ascendancy.  These 
opinions  were  not  then  understood,  and  neither  party  were  satisfied  with  the  hoe 
of  Brooke's  politics ;  especially  when,  in  the  year  1760,  he  published  a  Quixotic 
book,  entitled  "  The  Trial  of  the  Roman  Catholics,"  or  an  attempt  to  palliate  the 
atrocities  of  1641,  which  had  the  singular  success  of  displeasing  all  parties, 
Brooke  sparing  neither  side,  and  carrying  out  the  "  Tros  Tyriusve,"  &c.,  maxim 
in  all  its  integrity.  The  book  is  full  of  historical  research,  and  documentary  evi. 
dence ;  yet,  sooth  to  say,  equally  abounding  in  perverted  ingenuity,  and  misdirected 
argument.  It  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  went  through  two  editions  in  Liondon  ;  yet  it 
satisfied  nobody,  and  vexed  ever}'  body,  and  brought  no  benefit  to  its  author, 
making  one  of  Brooke's  most  devoted  friends,  Mr.  Gorges  Howard,  thus  express 
himself,  long  afterwards,  in  writing  to  a  friend  : — "  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Brooke  ever  wrote  a  line  for,  or  against,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland."  A  change  came  over  Brooke's  position  of  life  at  this  time.  His  first 
cousin  and  namesake,  Henry  Brooke,  was  now  a  Governor*  in  India,  and  a  man 
of  immense  wealth  and  influence.  Two  of  our  poet's  nephews  went  out  to  the 
East  under  his  patronage,  and  rapidly  rose  to  name  and  fame  by  their  industry  and 
ability.  Digby  Brooke,  a  young  ollicer  of  engineers,  was  killed  while  storming 
a  fort  in  the  Myson^  territory ;  but  Robert,  his  brother,  attained  to  high  military 
rank,  and,  from  his  talents  and  integrity,  was  much  employed  as  an  envoy  among 
the  native  princes,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  uprightness  and  ho- 
nour. He  was  a  man  of  gn^at  nobility  of  nature,  and  truest  heart ;  and  his  In- 
dian career  is  full  of  romantic  incident ;  he  was  indeed  an  Irishman  of  whom  our 
countr}'  may  justly  be  proud.  In  1773  he  retume<l  home ;  and,  having  amassed 
much  wealth,  his  thoughts  went  out  how  he  might  benefit  his  country.  He  built 
a  town  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  called  it  Prosperous ;  and  essayed  to  introdaco 
the  cotton  manufacture  into  In»land,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  1776,  though  his  effort  failed,  and  his  money  was  lost, 
and  Prosperous  eventuated  in  a  practical  antiphrasis,  by  becoming  unprosperous. 
Colonel  Brooke  was  aflerwanls  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  from  1788  to  1800,  when 
he  H'ceived  the  thanks  of  the  King  and  Government,  through  Mr.  Dundas,  for  his 
promj)t  relief  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  sending  troops  against  the  Dutch, 
m  1795 ;  and  in  1799  ne  was  presented,  in  full  assembly,  by  the  Honourable 
Henry  VVellesley,  with  a  diamond  hilt^*d  sword,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
Marcjuis  of  Wellesley,  then  Governor  of  India,  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem  for  his 
military  services  when  in  that  country.     He  die<l  in  Bath,  1810. 

Some  years  before  his  return  from  India,  this  generous  son  and  nephew 
remitted  j£  13,000  to  his  parents  and  uncle,  to  enable  the  latter,  especially,  to 
redeem  the  mortgage  on  his  Cavan  property,  which  he  partly  effected,  and  built 
a  summer  lodge  thereon,  calling  it  Longfield,  or  Corfoad,  arter  the  townland  on 
which  it  stands.  It  was  within  half-a-mile  of  the  old  **  House  of  Rantavan,"  and 
faced  a  lake  which  Brooke  seems  to  have  drained,  and  converted  intoan  ugly  surface 
of  brown,  wet  bog.  He  settled  lien^  about  the  year  1764.  Poetry  and  politics  ho 
seems  to  have  left  behind  him  in  Kildare,  and  agriculture  was  now  in  the  ascen- 
dant. Here  he  wrote  various  tracts,  which  the  Dublin  Society  published,  on 
bogs,  drainage,  and  even  on  the  Irish  fisheries ;  and  here,  we  fear,  he  spent  much 
money  in  a  short  time,  unpn)fitably,  in  experiments  on  water  power  and  drain- 
ing. On  one  occasion  his  liydrostatic  operations  were  carried  on  so  briskly  as  to 
alarm  the  millers  on  the  Blackwater,  who,  repairing  in  a  body  to  their  landlord, 
old  Lord  Headfort,  actiuainted  him  with  the  danger  likely  to  result  to  their  moli- 
lifxry  interests  should  the  river  be  turned  from  its  channel.  His  lord^ip  heanl 
them  with  interest  and  attention  ;  but,  on  learning  the  name  of  the  culprit,  ho 
dismissed  them  with  a  smile,  saving,  «  You  have  nothing  to  fear  finom  Mr. 
Brooke.     I  should  be  sorrj'  to  mecldle  with  that  gentleman." 

We  visited  this  townland  last  summer,  and  walki^i  over  it  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, having  loved  the  man  and  his  character  from  our  ver}-  childhood.  Hero 
we  saw  the  ruins  of  liis  house,  his  garden,  and  the  Boreen — a  stream  which 
ran  at  the  bottom  of  it,  through  the  elms.      On  the  lett  were  the  roofless 


*  Of  Fort  St  Geoi^,  in  Madnu* :   ho  waj»  father  to  General  WiUiom  Brooke,  who  died  at 
Bath,  1846,  Colonel  of  the  Fifth  Dragoon  Guards ;  a  galUnt  and  poimUr  offiooi. 
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walls  of  his  labourers'  cottages,  and  opposite,  the  long-field,  or  strip  of  table- 
land which  he  designated  his  farm,  with  its  picturesque  rath,  and  spectre, 
like  thorn  tree ;  Broose-hill  and  Clough  Willie,  and  Slieve-na- Colleen  swell- 
ing around,  and  the  lake  of  Mullagh  in  the  hollow,  and  Mr.  Mortimer's 
Lodge,  dark  with  trees,  and  the  old  hamlet,  and  O'Reilly's  forge,  where  he 
and  his  were  traditionally  remembered  and  revered  for  their  love  and  kindness ; 
*'  for,  if  a  poor  man  went  to  the  door  for  a  lock  of  wool,  he  would  come  away 
with  the  whole  fleece" — and  the  enormous  whinstone  rock,  called  in  ancient  days, 
**  The  Gates  of  Mullagh,"  **  nobody  knows  why,"  '*  by  which  Mr.  Brooke  ever 
went  up  the  hill,  with  his  cloak  and  his  book,  still  reading  ;  even  when  going  to 
church,  he  would  have  the  book,  reading,  reading  still."  "The  memory  of  the 
just  is  blessed,"  and  amidst  these  wild  hills  there  is  a  sofl  light  resting 
on  that  of  Henry  Brooke.  A  human  creature  he  was,  and  girt  with  infirmities ; 
but  to  the  eye  of  man,  his  faults,  in  general,  seemed  to  spring  from  the  unregu- 
lated excess  of  his  virtues :  his  generosity  ovei'flowed  into  indiscreet  profusion ; 
his  benevolence  diffused  into  the  befriending  the  worthless  ;  and  his  cnivalry  of- 
tentimes passed  through  refinement,  and  lost  itself  in  romance  and  extravagancy. 

At  this  time  he  once  more  struck  his  harp,  and  published  "  Redemption,"  a 
poem  full  of  enthusiastic  vet  orthodox  divinity.  This  production  has  ever  been 
the  most  popular  among  his  religious  friends. 

In  1766  his  *' Fool  of  Quality  "  ap{)eared.  It  is  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
works ;  full  of  beauties  and  faults,  weeds  and  flowers  on  the  same  page,  and 
gems  of  rare  lustre  mixed  with  earth  and  stones.  He  was  now  sixty  years  of 
age  ;  and  this  reminds  us  of  a  saying  of  Lord  Bacon's,  "  that  natures  that  have 
much  heat  in  them  are  not  ripe  for  action  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
their  years."  This  book  is  not  a  mere  novel ;  a  mind  like  Brooke's  could  hardly 
have  planned  such.  The  form  of  a  story  was  selected  as  a  popular  conduit  for 
the  transmission  through  society  of  the  system  and  principles  which  his  benevo- 
lence and  piety  desired  to  irrigate  the  world  with  ;  for  though  there  are  "  tall 
weeds  "  in  this  book,  and  something  of  the  age's  coarseness,  yet  the  glory  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  melioration  of  His  creatures,  is  the  end  he  desired,  and  en. 
deavourcd  to  keep  in  view.  The  work  was  most  popular,  and  ran  through  many 
editions  in  the  London  press.  It  is  full  of  sparkle ;  knowledge  of  every  kind  of 
Hfe,  from  the  court  to  the  cot ;  melodramatic  in  its  scene-shifling  variety ;  pa- 
thetic in  the  highest  degree ;  and  in  the  many  parts  where  he  introduces  cUvinity 
(which  is  not  always  orthodox,  as  Brooke  leant  towards  the  philosophy  of  mys- 
ticism, though,  like  the  tower  of  Pisa,  he  never  got  ofi'the  "foundation  ")  there 
are  passages  of  surpassing  eloquence.  He  understood  and  wielded  the  English 
language  with  purity  and  power ;  and  surely  these  excellencies  outweigh  the 
over- wrought  sentiment  and  occasional  extravagance  of  the  work.  This  book 
was  one  of  the  three  which  the  late  eminently  gifled  Michael  Thomas  Sadler 
said  he  would  select  as  companions  of  his  captivity,  if  he  were  to  be  confined  in 
the  Tower  for  life,  and  had  but  the  option  of  this  small  number  along  with  his 
Bible.*  And  John  Wesley,  who  published  an  edition  of  it,  we  think  in  1780, 
says,  **  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  that  ever  was  drawn  in  the  world ; 
the  strokes  are  so  delicately  fine,  the  touches  so  natural,  easy,  and  aflecting,  that 
I  know  not  who  can  survey  it  with  tearless  eyes,  unless  he  has  a  heart  of  stone."— > 
Wesley*  8  Preface  to  his  Edition  of  the  **  Fool  of  Quality," 

In  the  fiflh  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  this  book,  published  by  Brooke  himself, 
as  well  as  in  his  "  Juliet  Grenville,"  subsequently  written,  it  became  evident  that 
the  wheels  of  his  mental  chariot  began  to  drive  heavily ;  this  was  about  the  year 
1775.  His  wife  had  died  in  1772,  and  her  loss  was  preceded  by  that  of  a  daugh- 
ter  "inexpressibly  dear  to  him."  We  think  her  name  was  Hannah.  His  only 
^n,  Arthur,  was  absent  in  Canada,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and  Charlotte,  the 
poetess,  alone,  was  lefl  "  to  rock  the  cradle  of  declining  age ;"  for  he  was  now 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  he  had  becun  to  live  too  early,  and  through 
God's  help  he  had  lived  long  to  live  so  well.  His  mind  was  evidently  sinking  at 
this  period,  and  Miss  Mjiria  Edgeworth  told  us  that  when  Charlotte  Brooke,  on 


•  The  other  books  were  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  "  Robinson  Crusoe."    Tliis  anec- 
dote was  told  us  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Sadler's,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Drew,  of  Christ  Church,  Belfast. 
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one  occasion,  described  to  her  her  father's  mode  of  compoang,  '*  it  waa  when 
walking  rapidly  up  and  down  his  study,  and  as  the  thoughts  were  stiired  and 
rose  to  the  surface,  he  would  sit  to  his  desk  and  commit  them  to  paper.**  But 
now,"  she  said,  **  he  ceased  his  walk,  and  would  sit  gazing  into  vacancy." 

His  Bible  was  now  his  study,  and  eternity  his  thought.  Graduafly  his  mind 
ebbed  out  like  a  gentle  sea ;  yet  the  sweetness  and  patience  of  the  man  remained 
to  the  last,  and  his  death,  like  his  life,  was  instruction.  He  breathed  his  last  in 
Dublin,  in  the  yeiir  1783,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

It  may  be  asked  why  did  Dr.  Johnson  exclude  Brooke  from  his  '*  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  where  so  many  names  of  little  note  are  to  be  found?  In  1739* 
Johnson  had  written  in  Brooke's  praise  in  his  ''Complete  Vindication,"  and 
twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the  learned  Dr.  Campbell  shewed  a  spirited 
'*  Prospectus  of  a  Historj'  of  Ireland  "  written  by  him,  to  tne  great  moralist,  he  read 
it  with  much  pleasure  and  praise,  saving  that  **  ever}-  line  breathed  the  true  fire  of 
genius.'*  It  is  reconied  that,  on  tins  occasion,  Johnson  lamented  that  "the  va« 
nity  of  Irishmen,  even  if  their  patriotism  were  extinct,  did  not  enable  Brooke  to 
carry  his  design  into  execution."  In  Johnson's  hotter  to  Charles  0*Conor  we 
have  his  mind  on  the  subject.  To  Brooke  he  appears  nevor  to  have  written ; 
there  had  l>een  an  ancient  ijuarrel  U^tween  them,  liicy  had  argued  and  disagreed; 
and  the  traditionary  story  in  Brooke's  family  bears  so  heavily  on  the  manner  of 
the  philosopher,  and  is  so  nattering  to  the  coiurtcsy  of  the  i)oet,  that  we  should  pre- 
fer not  to  write  it  down.  Brooke  was  at  all  times  strangely  careless  of  fame ; 
independent  to  a  faidt,  and  more  proud  than  vain  ;  and  though  much  urged  by 
his  Iriends  to  humble  himself,  vet  tie  could  not  be  induced  "  to  bow  down**  to  the 
cap  of  this  literar}'  GcsUt,  much  as  he  regarded  his  learning  and  noble  intellect. 
This  dislike  of  the  Doctor  continued  dunng  his  life  ;  and  Boswell  narrates  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  play  being  read  to  him  (it  was  Brooke's  Oustavus  Viua)  and 
a  circle  of  friends,  on  coming  to  the  lino— 

"  \VLo  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free  !** 

the  company  applauded,  but  Johnson  said,  "  it  might  as  well  be  said— 

"  *  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  hhnself  be  fat '  "*— 

a  stupid  and  inapt  verbal  sophism,  and  unworthy  of  his  great  and  good  mind : 
but  such  was  often  his  way.  In  this  fashion  one  might  string  endless  parodies  on 
the  line,  and  equally  inapplicable ;  for  example : — 

''  \Mio  keeps  a  madhouse  should  himself  be  road  !** 

Brooke*a  elegant  and  honest  mind  probably  had  in  view  that  word  of  Scri(»tnre 
which  saith,  **  he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  better  than  he  who  taketh  a  city.** 
— (Prov.  xvi.  32.) 

By  this  unhappy  dilTcrence  Brooke  lost  his  Johnsonian  niche  In  the  temple  of 
biograi)hical  fame.  Yet  we  must  n'menil)er  that  a  l>etter  fate  was  his,—"  his 
H'cord  is  on  high,** — and  his  spirit  with  that  Saviour  who  loved  him  and  made 
him  what  lie  was.  FauUs  and  inc<msistenc^-  were  in  him,  no  doubt*  bnt  still  we 
know  not  of  any  of  whom  it  could  be  so  well  and  suitably  said — 

**  His  life  was  frentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  mif^ht  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  *  This  was  a  man.'" 


BoswelTa  '*Iife  of  Johnson,"  vol  iiL  p.  678. 
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Dear  Mr.  Poplar, — In  obedience  to 
^our  august  intimation,  which  is,   as 
indeed  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  nature  of 
a  command,  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you 
auch  critical  observations  as  occur  to  me, 
upon  these  works  of  fiction,  which  have 
recently  appeared.    But  before  I  do  so, 
I  wish,  Mr.  Poplar,  to  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  how  sin- 
cerely gratified  I  was  by  the  sight  of 
your  handwriting,   once  so   famib'ar, 
now  so  rarely  seen  by  me.     It  brought 
back  so  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  me- 
mory of  those  times  when  a  day  seldom 
passed  without  communication  between 
US  of  a  more    varied    and  intimate 
kind  than  it  is  permitted  by  fate  we 
should  enjoy  at  present.  I  remember  so 
well,  when  the  toils  of  the  day  were  over, 
how  pleasant  it  was  to  emerge  from 
the  grey  cold  twilight  of  those  dull  De- 
cember evenings,  into  No.  21,  D'Olier- 
strect,  which  m  those  days  would  be 
all  ablaze  with  light  and  alive  with 
bustle  ;  passing  on  through  the  atten- 
dant crowd  which  thronged  the  ante- 
chamber, clamorous  for  the  new  maga- 
zine, or  eager  for  other  intellectual 
food  whereof  you  had  the  monopoly, 
to  come  upon  you  then,  in  that  little 
quaint  red  snuggery,  wherein,  seated 
at  the  editorial  table,  full  of  marvellous 
drawers,  underneath  which  reposed  the 
leviathan  bulk  of  the  "  Balaam  Box," 
you  courteously  received  those  privi- 
leged few  who  had  the  private  entre. 
Ah,  as  I  write  this,  what  a  number 
of  pleasant,  hearty,  well-remembered 
scenes  come  back  upon  me. 

I  have  you  at  this  moment  plainly 
before  me,  seated  in  your  leathern  arm 
chair ;  your  keen  eye,  whose  practised 
glance  could  penetrate  the  man  as  well 
as  his  manuscript  with  a  sagacity  that 
seldom  erred,  resting  somewhat  anx- 
iously on  the  piles  of  papers  which  lie 
before  you ;  but  turnmg,  too,  with  a 
welcome  upon  the  intruder  whom  the 
scarlet  door,  swinging  on  its  hinges,  has 
admitted  to  your  presence.  How  snug 
and  comfortable  the  room  looked,  how 
cheerfnl  the  fire  which  went  roaring 
up  the  chimney,  illuminating  with  its 
flickering  light  all  those  familiar  objects 
which  used  to  surround  vou  at  that 
time.  How  plainly  the  whole  scene  ri^es 


to  my  mind's  eye;  there  is  the  "portrait 
gallery"  hanging  by  the  wall;  there  are 
the  book  shelves,  and  the  portrait  of 
poor   Chief  Justice  Doherty,  looking 
down  with  kindly  smile,  which,  save 
from  that  canvas,   shall  never  beam 
upon  either  you  or  me  any  more.     I 
see  it  all ;  I  see  you  too,  Mr.  Poplar, 
with  the  ivory  paper-knife  in  your  hand, 
wherewith  so  energetically  demonstra- 
tive you  were  wont  to  point  to  those 
telling  passages  of  the  latest  slashing 
article  which  had  won  your  editorial 
approbation.  Well,  times  have  changed 
since  those  days ;  if  they  have  peppered 
your  head  with  a  little  silver,  they  have 
filled  your  pockets  with  a  good  deal  of 
gold;  you  must  be  content,  then,  to 
set  the  gain  against  the  loss  ;  vou  have 
risen  in    the  world  since   then,   old 
Poplar,  vou  sly  rogue ;  the  red  par- 
lour of  U)rmer  times  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a   capacious  and  hand- 
some  drawing-room,  furnished    most 
beautifully    with    morocco  -  bottomed 
chairs,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture 
of  a    corresponding    elegance.      You 
have    a    warehouse    now  as    big    as 
Murray's,    Colburn's,    or    Bentley's. 
You   reside  in   a  mansion   once    te- 
nanted by  an  Irish  noble ;    you  are 
an  opulent  citizen,   good  Master  An- 
tony, and  for  aught  I  can  tell,  you  may 
be  in  a  fair  way  to  be  Lord  Mayor. 
You  have  thriven  in  the  world,  and 
you  deserve  it;  around  you  is  clus- 
tered whatever    of  genius,   wit,    and 
learning  remain  in  the  dear  old  coun- 
try.    You  have  extended  a  fostering 
and  protecting  hand ;  under  your  care 
the  sapling  has  grown  and  flourished 
into  a  tall  and  goodly  tree ;  its  roots 
have  struck  down  deep,  and  taken  a 
firm  hold  of  Irish  earth ;  its  trunk  is 
lusty  and  wide  in  the  circumference  ; 
its  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  um- 
brageous,  pleasant,    and    wholesome. 
The  birds  come  and  warble  their  native 
woodnotes  among  the  feathery  boughs ; 
and  you,  IVIr.  Poplar,  reposing  under 
the  great  shadow,  look  with  pride  upon 
your  property — a  just  and  honourable 
pride,  for  the  tree  has   been  made 
what  it  is  by  you.     Some  years  have 
elapsed,  not  yery  many  (to  produce  such 
rapid  changes)  since  I  occupied  your 
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chair  of  criticism.     Several  of  my  old 
asstHiiitos  have  passed  away  from  the 
uct'iio  of  their  labours.     Tlie  reading 
public  is  a  creature  of  a  growth  so  ra- 
pid, that  it  has  changed,  also.     I  feel 
Bomehow,  in  approaching  you,  like  a 
ghost  re- visiting  its  former  haunts ; 
and  if  the  spirit  you  have  evoked  be 
no  longer  the  dainty  Ariel  of  other 
times ;  if  our  right  hand  hath  forgot  its 
cunning  ;  if  we  (you  see  how  easily  the 
robe  and  purple  is  assumed)  can  no 
longer  do  your  spiriting  gently, — you 
must  only  throw  this  paper  into  the 
great  tin  box,  where  so  many  good  spicy 
articles,warranted  not  to  keep,  slumber 
peacefully  in  dust  and  cobwebs,  and 
provide  another  and  a  younger  spirit 
to  perform  your  behests.     You  wish 
me  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  the 
novels  of  this  season.     Allans,  then, 
there  are  plenty  of  fictions  fresh  from 
the  mint,  many  of  them  bcpuffed  and 
bepraised  at  no  small  rate,  in  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Ijondon  daily  press,  and 
some  honoured  with  laudatory  notices 
in  the  columns  of  the  weekly  literary 
journals.     If  we  have  anything,  how- 
ever, of  our  own,  it  is  an  opinion,  which 
■we  care  not  to  submit  to  the  influence 
of  such  scribes;  and  that  opinion,  undis- 
mayed by  fear,  unswayed  by  favour, 
and  undisturbed  by  affection,  we  boldly 
promulgate.     Others  are  welcome,  if 
it   should  so  please  them,  to  fashion 
their  conclusions  after  us  ;  but  we  think 
for  ourselves,  and  as  we  think,  so  we 
•write. 

The  first  which  comes  to  our  hand  is 
the  production  of  a  lady,*  which  would 
of  itself  entitle  it  to  precedence,  even 
if  the  claims  of  the  author  upon  our 
consideration  had  been  less  defined  than 
in  this  case  they  happen  to  be.  But 
the  reputation  of  Mrs.  Marsh,  we  mean 
her  literary  reputation,  must  at  all  times 
command  an  audience,  before  the  most 
exclusive  of  literary  tribunals.  This, 
the  latest  production  of  her  pen,  al- 
though marked  by  many  indications  of 
that  great  power  displayed  in  some  of 
her  former  works,  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  them,  either  in  sustained  energy, 
continuous  interest,  probability  of  inci- 
dent, or  accuracy  of  detail.  The  first 
portion  of  the  story  is  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  anvthintr  this  writer  has 
ever  accompli.<hed ;    but  towanls  the 


middle  of  the  second  volume  the  inte- 
rest begins  to  flag,  and  never  afterwards 
recovers.     The  original  purpose  of  the 
stor}'  seems  to  have  been  forgotten ;  a 
fresh  set  of  characters,  a  new  generation 
of  actors  is  introduced  upon  the  stage* 
and  the  author  goes  flounderine  on, 
amid  a  chaos  of  words,  images,  and  inci- 
dents unconnected,  disjointed,  and  heap- 
ed together  with  a  lavish  prodigality, 
which,  however  it  mav  attest  the  exube- 
rance of  her  fancy,  dislays  a  vast  amount 
of  carelessness  or  want  of  skill.     We 
scarcelv  know  what  to  make  of  the  hero, 
Randal  Langford.  He  is,  at  an^  rate,  an 
original  conception ;  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance before  the  staee  lights  of  fiction  in 
an  attitude  as  little  cSculated  to  win 
for  him  the  sympathies,  command  for 
him  the  respect,  or  attract  the  admira- 
tion of  the  public,  as  any  hero  either 
before  or  since.     In  a  word,  he  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  act  of  receiving 
a  public  horsewhipping  at  the  bands  of 
a  brother  collegian,  to  whom  he  had 
given  offence  by  sdme  savage  and  ill- 
natured  sarcasms.     Strong,  active,  and 
of  athletic  proportions,   sufficient,  we 
should  imagine,  to  have  qualified  him 
to  have  shown  some  fight,  ne  makes  no 
kind  of  resistance  whatever.     He  sub- 
mits to  be  flogged  to  his  heart's  content 
by  the  fiery  young  Irish  gentleman 
whom  he  had  offended,  without  an  act 
or  a  word  of  remonstrance ;  and  then, 
when  all  is  over,  he  puts  himself  on  the 
top  of  the  mail-coacn  and  goes  home, 
travelling  night  and  day,  to  tell  his  fa- 
ther and  mother  of  the  misfortune  which 
had  befallen  him.     A  commencement 
of  life  under  circumstances  so  peculiarly 
inauspicious,  does  not  tend  to  enhance 
the  interest  which  should  centre  round 
a  hero  of  romance ;  and  we  proceed, 
rather  from  the  anxiety  to  know  what 
the  author  will  do  with  a  personage  so 
singiilar,  and  to  see  what  will  happen 
to  him  next,  than  from  any  great  care 
or  interest  we  feel  for  his  mturo  for- 
tunes. 

The  next  epoch  m  the  lifb  of  Mr. 
Langford  is  the  incident  upon  whidi 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  story 
hinges:  he  faUs  in  love.  Moody, 
morose,  and  saturnine  by  nature,  in  tnc 
retirement  of  his  father's  country  man- 
sion,  the  hero  of  the  tale  finds  abundant 
leisure  to  brood  over  the  memory  of 
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his  disgrace.  His  anxious  parents,  ob- 
serving the  depression  of  his  spirits, 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
mode  in  which  a  remedy  can  be  applied 
is  matrimony ;  and  accordingly  a  young 
lady,  a  distant  connexion  of  the  family, 
eentle  and  tender,  amiable  and  beauti- 
lul  as  man  could  desire,  is  invited,  with 
her  father  and  mother,  who  are  shrewd 
worldly  people,  with  a  keen  eye  to  the 
main  chance,  to  spend  some  time  at  the 
comitry  seat  of  the  Langfords.  At  this 
point  tiie  real  interest  of  the  story  com- 
mences, and  passages  as  original  and  as 
replete  with  true  pathos  and  power  occur, 
as  any  to  be  met  with  in  fiction.  The 
heroine  is  a  beautiful  creation,  fashion- 
ed, perhaps,  a  little  too  closely  upon 
the  model  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Lucy 
Ashton  ;  but  attractive  and  beautiful, 
to  a  degree  that  fascinates  all  who  ap- 
proach ner.  Her  heart  has,  however, 
been  long  ago  disposed  of,  it  is  no  longer 
in  her  own  power,  but  in  the  keeping 
of  that  very  fiery  and  hot>  headed  young 
gentleman,  who  turns  out  to  be  an  Irish 
peer,  who  had  inflicted  the  flagellation 
upon  Randal  Langford  at  Cambridge. 
Of  the  dramatis  versoruB  who  are  assem- 
bled  at  Ravensclifle,  the  young  Irfdy's 
mother  is  the  only  one  who  is  aware  of 
this  imfortunate  attachment.  So  eligi- 
ble &  parti  is  not  easily  to  be  met  with, 
and  tnis  antecedent  in  the  career  of  the 
heroine  is  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
all  to  whom  its  discovery  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  interest.     The  poor 

firl  likes  the  nasty,  cross-grained  brute, 
er  cousin — not  sufficiently  well,  in- 
deed, to  marry  him;  but  the  match 
has  been  decided  upon  by  the  high  con- 
tracting parties;  it  is  pushed  on  with  all 
conceivable  rapidity ;  and  the  passages 
in  which  are  described  the  struggle  in 
the  poor  girl's  mind  between  her  sense 
of  duty  and  her  own  afiections,  are  be- 
yond all  question  the  finest  i^in  the 
book. 

The  whole  description  of  the  wedding 
morning  is  fraught  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest, and  wrought  up  into  a  picture  of 
wonderful  power.  The  tender  and 
mournful  pathos  of  the  bridal  of  Lam- 
mermoor  is  familiar  to  all  our  readers. 
It  has  been  reserved  for  an  author  of  our 
own  times  to  produce  a  picture  which 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  behind  it.  Should 
the  reader  doubt  the  justice  of  this  en- 
comium, or  the  soundness  of  our  criti- 
cism, we  need  but  refer  him  to  the 
▼olumes  for  proof;  a  single  extract  is 
all  that  we  can  afford  to  givo :— . 


"  At  nine  o'clock  Lady  WharncUffe 
entered  her  daughter's  room.  Whilst 
Randal,  feeling  every  moment  more  dis- 
tressed and  irritable,  vainly  endeavoured 
to  beguile  his  impatience  by  pacing  up 
and  down  the  hall,  pausing  from  time  to 
time  to  cast  a  look  at  the  stairs,  or  at 
the  door  by  which  Lady  "VVharncliflFehad 
vanished.  Then  he  would  place  himself 
before  the  tall,  narrow-arched  windows 
of  the  hall,  and  watch  the  sleet  and  rain 
driving  against  the  small  panes ;  or  listen 
to  the  howl  of  the  winds,  which  at  inter- 
vals shook  the  casements  as  if  they  would 
hurl  them  through,  and  groaned  and 
whistled  around  the  house  or  among  the 
trees.  The  hall  clock  told  the  quarter 
past  nine,  and  then  Sir  John  Wharncliffe 
accompanied  by  the  other  young  men, 
sallied  forth  from  a  small  breakfast-room 
where  they  had  been  taking  chocolate 
over  a  blazing  fire,  and  began  to  look 
for  their  hats,  great-coats,  and  gloves, 
for  the  carriages  were  by  this  time  pre- 
pared to  come  round ;  there  they  found 
Kandal. 

"  •  Heyday  I*  cried  Sir  John,  *  you 
here,  my  good  fellow.  It  is  dreadfully 
cold ;  there  is  chocolate  in  the  little 
breakfast  room,  and  a  roaring  fire.  Do 
come  in  and  take  something  before  start- 
ing ;  you  have  a  good  four  miles  to  go, 
over  a  rough  north  country  road?' 

**  *No,  thank  you.  Sir  John,  lam  wait- 
ing to  see  Lady  Wharncliffe.  Everard,' 
taking  him  aside,  *  listen  to  me,  I  must 
see  your  sister.' 

"  *  Well,'  answered  Everard,  affecting 
to  laugh,  and  glancing  at  the  clock, 
*then  just  have  patience  for  fourteen 
minutes  longer,  and  down  the  lovely 
bride  will  come.' 

"  *  But  you  do  not  or  will  not  under- 
stand me.  Everard,  every  one  seems  in 
a  league,  I  think  wilfully,  to  misunder- 
stand me  this  morning.  I  want,  I  wish 
— I  must  and  will  speak  for  a  few  mi« 
nutes  to  Eleanor  alone  before  she  comes 
down  to  enter  your  father's  carriage.* 

"  He  spoke  earnestly,  angrily,  passion- 
ately. Everard  cast  a  hasty,  alarmed, 
scrutinizing  glance  at  him.  The  glance 
did  not  escape  Randal ;  but  the  other 
recollected  himself,  and  with  a  laugh 
which  he  intended  to  sound  careless, 
hurried  away,  saying,  *  You  must  be 
clever  if  you  get  it ;  women — the  deuce 
take  them — can  think  of  nothing  but 
their  dress  on  a  wedding  morning.  I'll 
be  bound  they  are  all  too  busy  with  her 
toilet  to  remember  you ;'  but,  observing 
the  increasing  gloom  of  Randal's  face, 
he  added,  'If  you  really  do  wish  it,  I'll 
run  up  stairs  to  my  mother,  and 
see  what  can  be  done ;'  and  lightly  he 
ascended  the  stairs.  The  door  closed 
after  him.  He  did  not  return  any  more 
than  his  mother  had  done.    Randal  re- 
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nminod  standing  at  tlio  foot  of  the 
htuirn,  hU  oyeH  fastened  on  the  door ;  he 
could  NcurcM'ly  cuntuin  his  ra<i;o  and  im- 

f)atit*nco.     And  now  the  carriages  are 
keard  coming  round,  whilst  the  sleet  and 
rain  heat  pitilessly  against  the  windows, 
and  the  wind  roars  and  howls  furiously. 
Mrri.Langford,  who  had  been  sitting  over 
thefire({uietly  in  her  own  dressing-room, 
now  entered  the  hall,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  young  ladies  who  were  to 
officiate  as  bridemaids  ;   servants  wero 
Keen  hurrying  up  and  down,  preparing 
p(*oplo  for  the  departure,  helping  the 
gontlenien  to  their  coats,  and  holding 
Hhawls  and  greut-coats,  while  the  voung 
men   attended  upon   the  young  ladies. 
There  was  much  chattering,  laughing, 
and  buKtIo  going  on,   whilst  the  wind 
without  burst  out  at  intervals  into  the 
most  furiouH  blasts,  howling  and  shriek- 
ing, und  the  rain  and  sleet  drove  more 
vitdently  thun  ever  against  the  chatter- 
ing windows.  Surely  such  a  day  of  tem- 
pest hud  Meureelv  ever  been  known  in  the 
rouiitiy.    What  weather  !  wehhallallbe 
bloH  n  over  I     How  horrid  cold,  5co.,  &c., 
and  huiull   ieet  kept  stamping  in  pretty 
iniputienee  upon  the  iloor ;  and  in  the 
midht  (W  this  contusion  of  cheerful  voices, 
and  all  the  hurry  incident  to  the  occa- 
hion,  there  that  tall,  dark  figure  stood, 
his  eyes  ri voted  on  the  red  door,  and 
HutVering  from  an  agony  of  mingled  vex- 
ation, anger,  tbstrust,  and  impatience, 
impossible  to  describe.    Feeling  despe- 
rate, and  resolved  to  force  an  explana- 
tion  at  any  risk,   Randal  set  his  foot 
upon  the  stairs,  and  was  beginning  im- 
petuously to  ascend,  when  the  hated  ob- 
htacle  was  suddenly  thrown  aside,  the 
door  Hew  wide  open,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs,  as  about  to  descend,  the  bride 
at  last  appeared.     She  was  leaning  on 
her  brother's  arm,  and  supported,  as  it 
were,  behind  by  her  mother.    Iler  white 
dress  floated  round  her,  the  beautiful 
hair  was  half  hidden,  half  displayed,  by 
the  light  folds  of  the  rich  Brussels  veil. 
Her  fair  forehead  was  surmounted  by  the 
pale  greens  and  the  white  blossoms  of 
her  bridal  coronet,  and  beneath  them 
appeared  a  face  paler  than  all  these ;  the 
cfieek  was  colourless,  bloodless,  ghastly ; 
wan  greenish  shades  were  around  her 
lips  and  beneath  her  eyes,  which  were 
wide  open,  and  seemed  to  gaze  into  va- 
cancy with  a  ghastly,  unmeaning  stare. 
She  moved  forward  as  if  impelled  by 
others  only,  and  by  no  will  of  her  own, 
in  a  strange,  spectral,  silent  manner,  lie 
was  inexpressibly  shocked.  It  was  with 
a  feeling  approaching  almost  to  horror 
that  he  stood  there  for  a  moment  gazing 
on  the  altered  face  of  her  whom  he  loved 
80  passionately  ;  then  no  longer  master 
of  himself,  ho  was  rushing  forward  to 
address  her   even  now ;  i>ut  fiverord 


waved  him  imperiously  back,  savine  in 
an  angry  tone — '  Are  you  resolved  to 
drive  my  father  mad  ?  For  Heaven's  sake 
get  along,  Eleanor  ;  do  you  hear  how  it 
rains,  you  will  be  drowned  before  you 
get  to  your  carriage;*  and  he  passed  with 
her  hastily  on.  And  even  while  he  was 
speaking,  the  hall-door  was  opened,  and 
such  a  whirlwind  of  rain  and  storm  burst 
in,  that  everything  was  thrown  into  the 
most  unutterable  confusion.  And  in  the 
midst  of  this,  scarcely  sensible  of  what 
was  going  on,  he  saw  that  pale  spec- 
tre hurried  forward,  followed  by  Lady 
AVharncIiffe,  who  saluted  him  with  a  nod 

and  a  smile  as  she  passed 

What  followed  was  all  confusion ;  the 
wind  roared  through  the  door,  and 
hissed  against  the  casement;  the  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents  with  deafening 
violence.  People  laughed  and  cried  out, 
and  the  young  ones  enjoyed  the  hurrj 
and  disorder  to  the  utmost ;  but  he  heard 
nothing,  for  the  roar  of  many  waters  was 
in  his  ears,  and  he  stood  there  like  one 
bewildered.  He  started,  and  was  awa* 
kened,  for  now  his  grave  and  formal  mo- 
ther came  up  to  him  in  her  coldest  and 
most  composed  manner,  and  as  if  this 
morning  were  the  most  ordinary  in  his 
life,  addressed  him  with,  *  You  go  with 
me,  Randal,  and  Bliss  Montague  and  Mr. 
AVharnclifTe  are  of  our  party.  Coine,  if 
you  please,  the  carriage  is  at  the  door, 
1  believe,  and  we  must  not  keep  any  one 
waiting  this  horrid  day,*  &c.  And  hit 
servant  came  up  with  his  hat  and  gloves, 
which  he  took  mechanically,  and  fol« 
lowed  passively  out  to  the  carriage, 
whilst  the  winds  lifted  their  load  voices, 
and  whistled  and  roared  as  if  in  glaring 
mockery ;  the  huge  trees  bent  ana  bowed 
their  huge  branches  to  the  earth,  as  if  in 
a  bitter  irony  of  congratulation,  and  all 
nature  seemed  rushing  together  in  wild- 
est uproar,  like  that  which  if  as  raging 
in  his  own  breast." 

This,  it  must  be  admittodi  is  a  pas* 
sage  of  remarkable  power,  calculated 
to  stir  to  the  uttermost  depths  the  feel* 
ings  of  all  who  read  it ;  and  powerful 
as  it  la,  we  could  point  to  many  others 
which  fully  equal  li.  The  scene  in  the 
village  church,  before  the  altar,  whora 
this  miserable  marriage  is  celebrated^ 
is  so  highly  wrought  as  to  be  almost 
painful.  Iiow  the  frail,  weak  nature, 
exposed  to  such  heavy  trials,  racked 
and  torn,  as  it  were,  by  the  whirlwinds 
of  passion,  could  ever  live  through  the 
ordeal,  is  surprising.  But  with  these 
passionate  and  highly  coloured  scenes, 
which  occupy  almost  the  first  half  of 
the  novel,  the  interest  of  the  story 
ceases.    It  would  teaa  aa  if  the  atu 
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thor's  powers  had  been  altogether  spent 
and  exhausted  in  the  effort  necessary 
to  produce  creations  so  sublime ;  for 
the  subsequent  portion  of  the  story, 
contained  in  the  latter  half  of  the  se- 
condy  and  the  whole  of  the  third  vo- 
lume, is  entirely  devoid  of  interest.  It 
consists  of  a  heap  of  words  and  images 
profusely  thrown  together,  heaped  one 
upon  the  other,  without  much  appear- 
ance of  effort  certainly,  but  with  just 
as  little  sign  of  constructive  skill  or  co- 
herence. The  break-down  is  not  par- 
tial, but  total  and  complete,  leading 
us  to  one  of  two  conjectures — either 
that  the  author  felt  herself  unable  to 
work  out  to  their  natural  issues  her 
earlier  conceptions,  or  that  she  had  got 
wearied  of  the  task,  and  thought  any- 
thing written  by  her  pen  was  good 
enough  to  be  thrown  before  the  public. 
Now,  for  a  writer,  whose  works  have 
professedly  a  high  moral  aim,  who  as- 
sumes the  office  of  instructing  the 
world,  and  deals  out  her  commodities 
with  an  ex  cathedra  air  of  sententious 
wisdom,  this  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory. We,  therefore,  take  our  leave 
of  Mrs.  Marsh,  in  the  hope  that,  upon 
the  next  occasion  of  our  meeting  in 
public,  she  will  avail  herself  of  the  hint 
which,  with  every  good  wish  for  her 
success  and  prosperity,  our  critical  j  udg- 
ment  has  thought  it  expedient  to  offer. 

The  volumes  next  upon  our  list,* 
also  by  a  female  pen,  the  writer  informs 
us,  in  the  dedication  to  Mr.  Rogers, 
have  been  composed  during  the  inter- 
vals of  a  long  and  serious  illness. 
Such  a  statement,  from  such  a  quarter, 
would  be,  of  course,  sufficient  to  blunt 
the  edge  of  hostile  criticism.  Not  ex- 
actly ui&t  either.  We  have,  perhaps, 
over-stated  the  extent  of  our  benevo- 
lence. We  mean,  that  it  would  be  a 
aevere  struggle  between  our  politeness 
and  our  desire  to  mete  out  a  full  mea- 
sure of  impartial  justice.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  is  fortunately  no  occa- 
aion  for  any  such  forbearance ;  for,  if 
the  authoress  had  not  informed  us  of 
the  fact  we  have  just  mentioned,  all 
we  can  say  is,  that  we  should  never 
have  discovered  it  from  her  book.  It 
bears  no  traces  of  lassitude,  illness,  or 


sickly  fancies.     All  is  sound,  healthy^ 
and  vigorous.     There  is  no  occasion 
for  us  to  analyse  the  plot  of  the  story. 
It  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  title 
of  the  book,  which  is,  as  it  ought  to  be^ 
a  key  to  the  whole.    The  career  of  the 
heroine  is  a  truly  noble  one — marked 
by  self-control,  self-sacrifice,  deference 
to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  all  those 
Christian  graces,  so  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  feminine  nature  in  its  sweet- 
est and  most  attractive  aspect.     How 
infinitely  more  agreeable,   as  well  as 
more  instructive,  is  the  contemplation 
of  such  a  character  as  this,  than  the 
study  of  the  Becky  Sharps,  the  Blanche 
Amorys,  the  Jane  Eyres,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  whose  selfishness  is  redeemed  by 
no  one  touch  of  kindly  human  feel- 
ing, whose  angularity,  hardness  of  dis- 
position, or  pride  of  intellect,  knows 
nothing  of  the  soft,  the  gentle,  and  the 
noble  virtues  which  dignify  and  adorn 
the  nature  of  a  "  true  woman."    So 
much  remains  before  us,  that  we  have 
not  time  to  linger  over  the  various  cha- 
racters which  are  pourtrayed  in  these 
charming  pages;    nor  can   we  afford 
space  for  extract ; — perhaps,  indeed,  if 
such  were  at  our  command,  from  such 
a  book    as   this,   extracts  had  better 
not  be  given.    It  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  writing — skilful,   collected,  and  so 
carefully  put  together,  that  detached 
pieces  could  scarcely  be  laid  before  our 
readers  without  spoiling  their   effect. 
If  those  for  whomu;e  write  are  satisfied 
with  our  authority,  they  will  proceed 
straight  to   the  fountain-head;    they 
will  read  these  volumes  for  themselves  ; 
and  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  not 
with  pleasure  only,  but  with  instruc- 
tion and  profit. 

We  defy  any  one  possessed  of  the 
very  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
current  literature  of  the  day  to  read  a 
few  pages  of  any  of  this  writer's  pro- 
ductionsf  without  being,  at  all  events, 
amused ;  and  the  family  likeness  is  so 
strong  and  so  decided,  that  the  veriest 
tyro  might  swear  to  the — in  this  case 
we  must  say — "  maternity"  of  the  off- 
spring before  any  magistrate  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  that,  too,  with  an  easy 
conscience.  There  is  the  clever,  ola> 
intriguing  maid,  with  a  comfortable  in- 
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dependence  and  an  ocqutsitive  turn  of 
mind,  walking  deliberately,   with  her 
eyes  open,  into  a  matrimonial  alliance 
with  a  respectable  elderly  gentleman, 
having  taken  care  at  the  outset  to  show 
him  fibw  entirely  she  intends  to  have 
her  own  way,  by  convening  the  pleasing 
intimation,  on  the  first  morning  of  their 
wedded  existence,  that  she  considers 
his  company  entirely  "  de  trop" — she 
has  been  accustomed,  forsooth,  to  have 
her   mornings  at  her   own    disposal. 
There    is  the    handsome    adventurer 
too,  with  curly,  chesnut  hair,   florid 
complexion,  beautiful  eyes,  broad  shoul. 
ders,  exuberant  health,  and  high  ani- 
mal spirits,   seeking  to  establish  his 
somewnat  doubtful  fortunes  by  a  wealthy 
matrimonial    alliance,     and     marring 
his    prospects  by   indulging,    "  pour 
passer  les  temps,"  in  low  intrigues  with 
chambermaids  and  persons   of  a  like 
description.     Some  persons  have,  we 
are  perfectly  well  aware,  a  taste  for 
curious  and  not  very  delicate  invesit- 
gations.  No  scandal  is  too  prurient  for 
tneir  itching  ears ;  nor  is  any  detail  too 
gross  or  too  vulgar  not  to  ailbrd  theui 
mtense   gratification,    fiut  we   must 
confess  we  have  yet  to  learn  in  what 
possible  way  a  lady  can  make  herself  so 
completely  up  upon  such  subjects,  or 
reconcile  herself  to  the  idea  ot  the  in- 
ference  which  may  be  drawn  from  such, 
apparent  familiarity.    We  do  not  wish 
to   pursue   this  subject   any  farther. 
That  such  things  happen — nay,  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence — wo  do  not 
attempt  to  deny.     We  are,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  it  is  better  they  should 
not  bo  described  in  books  ;  but  if  books 
mtut  be  written  about  them,  let  them 
not  be  written  by  ladies.    What  in- 
creases the  mischief,  too,  is  the  abun- 
dant power  and  sprightliness  which  the 
author   of  ** Family  Mysteries"  con- 
trives to  throw  into  her  pages.     That 
the  hours  spent  over  them  are  misused 
time,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt ; 
but  still,  once  we  have  begun,  on  wo  go 
to  the  end.    We  find,  perhaps,  in  tLe 
dmiouement,   that    impartial  distribu- 
tion of  poetic  justice,  bymeans  of  which 
such  writers  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  their  souls,  that  they  have  contrived 
to  neutralise  the  eflects  of  the  previous 
poison;  but  the  total  discomfiture  of 
tlie  wicked,  the  gilt- coach  happiness, 
bridal  cake,  and  wedding  favours  of  the 
good,  are  not  suflicient.     An  uneasy 
impression  remains  upon  our  minds, 
that  ii  is  not  worthwhile  to  lingLTOver 


the  description  of  every  possible  variety 
of  profligacy,  vice,  and  absurdity,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  virtue  tri- 
umphant, and  leaving  the  heartless  ad- 
venturer to  complain  of  the  fickleness 
of  that  Fortune  whose  smiles  he  has 
never  endeavoured  to  win  by  any  mxmly 
or  honest  efibrts  of  his  own. 

Of  the  plot  which  is  unfolded  in 
these  pages  we  may  dispose  in  a  few 
words.     It  turns  upon  a  marriage  of 
the  a  la  mode  species  between  the  old 
maid   and  the  very  worthy  gentle- 
man to  whom  we  have  before  alluded. 
He  adopts  an  illegitimate  grandson, 
or,  rather,  the  son  of  an  illegitimate 
daughter ;  and  his  wife,  by  the  way  of 
a  set-off,  adopts  the  orphan  daughter 
of  lier  first  and  her  only  love.     You 
see,    dear  readers,   how  dexterously, 
and  with  what  provident  foresight,  the 
author  has  contrived  to  bring  lliese 
events    to  pass.      If  Mr.   and  Mrs. 
Mathews  had  married  at  or  about  the 
period  when  people  usually  do  marry, 
then  there  is  no  possible  reason  that 
we  know  of  why  they  might  not  have 
had  a  numerous  offspring  of  their  own ; 
but  then,  in  that  case,  there  would 
have  been  no  opportunity  for  narrating 
such  marvellous  events  as  subsequently 
follow; — in  a  word,  the  story  could 
never  have  been  written.     But  to  pre~ 
vent  such  a  possibility,  see  how  cun. 
ningly  the  clever  authoress  picks  out  a 
shaky  old  gentleman,  and  marries  him 
to    an    attenuated    spinster,  clad  in 
<<blaek  bombazeen,"  and  learned  in 
the   Grecian    anthology.      Ye  gods! 
what  chance  of  a  progeny  from  such  a 
pair?    None  in  the  world,  as  Mrs. 
Trollope  very  well  knows ;  and  so  she 
makes  the  one  introduce  his  illegitimate 
ofi&pring,  the  other  the  offspring  of  her 
true  love  ;   and,  lo  I  discord,  intrigue 
within  intrigue,  selfishness  and  senti- 
ment, profligacy  and  tendemessy  assault 
and  battery,  robbery  and  nearly  rape> 
madness  in  white  satin  and  an  elope- 
ment, suicide  and  bailifls,  then  the  hap- 
py marriage  of  a  virtuous  pair ;  and  so, 
with  a  sudden  clatter,  the  curtain  fallfl» 
and,  we  must  confess,  we  are  glad  of  it* 

From  such  scenes  and  snch  person- 
ages, the  transition  to  the  book  we  now 
proceed  to  notice  is  rather  violent 
than  otherwise ;  but  we  enter  into  a 
more  healthy  region,  and  we  trust  the 
reaction  will  not  bo  too  much  for  the 
nature  of  our  readers;  on  the  contrary^ 
we  hope  and  trust  it  tnay  be  of  use  to 
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them.  We  are  now,  it  will  be  observ- 
ed, upon  the  high  seas  in  a  whaling  ves- 
sel,  bound  from  iN'antucket,  whither  we 
cannot  even  guess.  In  truth,  it  is 
many  a  long  day  since  it  has  been  our 
fate  to  peruse  a  more  extraordinary 
book  than  Mr.  Melville's.  The  title 
is  a  strange  one,*  but  the  work  is  as 
strange  as  the  title.  All  the  rules 
which  have  been  hitherto  understood 
to  regulate  the  composition  of  works  of 
fiction  are  despised  and  set  at  naught. 
Of  narrative,  properly  so  called,  there 
is  little  or  none  ;  of  love,  or  sentiment, 
or  tenderness  of  any  sort,  there  is  not 
a  particle  whatever ;  and  yet,  with  all 
these  glaring  defects,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  deny  that  the  work  has  interest. 
The  opening  is  sufficiently  surprising 
to  startle  the  reader  into  going  a  little 
farther,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
what  can  possibly  come  next.  A  man, 
who  must  be  a  gentleman  and  a  per- 
son  of  education,  or  he  never  could 
have  described  the  scenes  as  he  does— ^ 
for  the  book  is  in  an  autobiographical 
form — having  a  headache,  and  being 
otherwise  ** poorly"  and  indisposed  in 
bis  general  health,  resolves,  '^  ut  mos 
est,"  we  mean  as  his  habit  was,  when- 
ever he  felt  himself  out  of  order,  to 
take  a  voyage  in  a  whaling  vessel,  and, 
throwing  physic  to  the  dogs,  trust  to 
the  bracmg  sea- air  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health.  Well,  he  arrives  at  some 
town  the  name  of  which  we  forget, 
but  a  place  freauented  by  whalers^ 
and  where  he  is  lixely  to  hear  of  a  ves- 
sel which  will  siiit  his  purpose.  He 
puts  up  at  a  little  inn,  is  informed  by 
the  landlord  that  the  house  is  so  fuU 
he  can  only  offer  him  half  of  a  bed,  the 
residue  of  which  is  in  the  occupatioa 
of  a  gentleman  who  is  a  **  harpooner." 
The  guest,  after  a  little  demurring,  ac- 
cedes to  the  quaint  proposition.  He 
retires  to  his  allotted  chamber,  tucks 
himself  comfortably  in  among  the 
blankets,  falls  asleep,  is  wakened  short- 
ly afler  midnight  by  an  appalling  noise, 
starts  up,  and  finds  himself  in  bed  with 
—what,  dear  reader,  do  you  think  ?— • 
why,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  can- 
nibal I  This  scene  is  so  naive,  so  ex- 
traordinary, and  told  withal  in  a  style 
so  graphic  and  full  of  humour,  that 
we  shall  give  it  in  Mr.  MelviUe's  own 
words: — 


**  I  lay  perfectly  still,  and  resolved  not 
to  say  a  word  until  spoken  to.  Holding 
a  light  in  one  hand,  and  that  identical 
New  Zealand  head  in  the  other,  the 
stranger  entered  the  room,  placed  his 
candle  a  good  way  off  from  me  on  the 
floor,  and  then  began  working  away  at 
the  knotted  cords  of  the  large  bag  I 
before  spoke  of  as  being  in  the  room.  I 
was  all  eagerness  to  see  his  face,  but  he 
kept  it  averted  for  some  time,  while  em- 
ployed in  unloosing  the  bag's  mouth. 
This  accomplished,  however,  he  turned 
round,  when,  good  heavens!  what  a 
sight !  such  a  face  I  It  was  of  a  dark, 
purplish,  yellow  colour,  here  and  there 
stuck  over  with  large  blackish-looking 
squares.  But  at  that  moment  he  chanced 
to  turn  his  face  towards  the  light,  that 
I  plainly  saw  they  could  not  be  sticking- 
plaisters  at  all,  those  black  squares  on 
his  cheeks,  they  were  stains  of  some  sort 
or  another.  At  first  I  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  this ;  but  soon  an  inkline^  of  the 
truth  occurred  to  me.  1  remembered  a 
story  of  a  white  man,  a  whaleman  too, 
who,  falling  among  the  cannibals,  had 
been  tattooed  by  them.  I  concluded  that 
this  harpooner,  in  the  course  of  his  dis- 
tant voyac^es,  must  have  met  with  a 
similar  adventure.  And  what  is  it, 
thought  I,  after  all :  it  is  only  his  out- 
side. A  man  can  be  honest  in  any  sort 
of  skin.  .'  .  .  Now,  while  all  these 
ideas  were  passing  through  me,  the  har- 
pooner never  noticed  me  at  all.  He  took 
up  the  New  Zealand  head  (a  human 
head  1)  and  crammed  it  down  into  the 
bag.  He  now  took  off  his  hat,  ;a  new 
beaver  hat,  when  I  came  nigh  singing 
out  with  fresh  surprise.  There  was  no 
hair  on  his  head,  none  to  speak  of,  at 
least,  nothing  but  a  small  scalp  knot 
twisted  up  on  his  forehead.     His  bald, 

{)urplish  head  now  looked  for  all  the  world 
ike  a  mildewed  skull.  Had  not  the 
stranger  stood  between  me  and  the  door, 
I  would  have  bolted  out  of  it  quicker  than 
ever  I  bolted  a  dinner.  Meanwhile  he 
continued  the  business  of  undressing,  and 
at  last  showed  his  chest  and  arms.  As  I 
live,  these  covered  parts  of  him  were 
chequered  with  the  same  squares  as  his 
face.  His  back,  too,  was  all  over  the 
same  dark  squares ;  he  seemed  to  have 
been  in  a  thirty  years'  war,  and  just  es- 
caped from  it  with  a  sticking-plaister 
shirt.  Still  more,  his  verv  legs  were 
marked  as  if  a  parcel  of  dark  green  frogs 
were  running  up  the  trunks  of  young 
palms.  It  was  now  quite  plain  that  he 
must  be  some  abominable  savage  or  other 
shipped  aboard  of  a  whaleman  in  the 
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South  Seas,  and  so  landed  in  this  Chris- 
tian country.  I  quaked  to  think  of  it. 
A  pedlar  of  heads,  too — perhaps  the 
heads  of  his  brothers.  He  mi^ht  take  a 
fancy  to  mine — heavens !    Iook  at  that 

tomahawk All  these  queer 

proceedings  increased  my  discomfort, 
and  seeing  him  now  exhibitinsr  strong 
symptoms  of  concluding  his  ousiness 
operations  and  jumping  into  bed  with 
me,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  now  or 
never  to  break  the  spell  by  which  I  had 
so  long  been  bound.  But  the  interval  I 
spent  m  deliberating  what  to  say  was  a 
fatal  one  ;  taking  up  his  tomahawk  from 
the  table,  he  examined  the  head  of  it  for 
an  instant,  and  then  holding  it  to  the 
light  with  his  mouth  at  the  handle,  he 
puffed  out  great  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke. 
The  next  moment  the  light  was  extin- 
guished, and  this  wild  cannibal,  toma- 
hawk between  his  teeth,  sprung  into  bed 
-with  me.  I  sung  out — I  could  not  help 
it  now  ;  and  giving  a  sudden  grunt  of 
astonishment,  he  began  feeling  me." 

The  hero  of  the  story,  if  we  can  call 
the  author  the  hero,  and  this  strange 
savage,  become  excellent  friends,  and 
having  in  due  time  embarked  on  board 
the  Fequod  of  Nantucket,  sail  forth 
upon  their  eventful  cruize,  in  search,  as 
it  would  subsequently  appear,  of  a  tre- 
mendous white-sperm  whale,  the  terror 
of  the  seas,  whose  name  is  Moby  Dick. 
In  a  previous  encounter  with  this  awful 
monster  of  the  great  deep,  the  captain 
of  the  Pequod  had  lost  his  leg ;  he  had 
had  it  renlaced,  not  by  a  wooden  one, 
«8  is  usual  in  such  cases,  but  by  a  limb 
of  veritable  ivory,  made  out  of  the  jaw 
bone  of  an  intenisting  member  of  the 
same  cetacious  family  whereof  Moby 
Dick  the  indomitable  appeared  to  be 
the  head.  This  huge  "wiiale  had  been 
seen  at  various  times  in  various  seas, 
disporting  himself  after  the  fashion  of 
his  kind,  but  stuck  all  over  with  tho 
harpoons  of  his  varied  assailants,  as  a 
pincushion  might  be  full  of  pins.  To 
the  destruction  of  this  leviathan  tho 
future  life  of  the  disabled  captain  of  the 
Pe<[uod  is  resolutely  devoted.  He 
pursues  his  enemy  with  a  species  of 
savage  pertinacity  which  can  scarcely 
be  described.  \V  e  will  venture  to  as- 
sert that  the  immortal  Kelson  never 
hunted  down  a  French  frigate,  in  the 
heyday  of  his  nautical  reputation, 
with  more  determincMl  enerjry  than 
Ahab,  commander  of  the  Pe<pio<i,  sailed 
after  the  white  whale.  He  caught  him 
at  last,  it  is  true,  but  if  he  did  he  caught 
a  Tartar.    There  were,  aa  well  as  we 


recollect,  three  distinct  fights,  in  each 
of  which  the  whale  routed  nis  assailant, 
and  in  the  last,  after  capsizing  the  boats 
despatched  in  pursuit  of  him,  ran  a 
muck,  Tartar  fashion,  right  at  the  per- 
secuting whaler,  and  seizing  the  vessel 
in  his  mouth,  as  a  schoolboy  of  tender 
years  would  a  cherry,  smashed  her  to 
pieces  with  a  single  bite,  and  so  down 
went  the  Pequod  with  all  hands  on 
board,  her  flags  flying  to  the  last.  In 
this  way  terminates  a  story,  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  somewhat  sinmilar. 
There  is  one  point  we  can  scarcefy  fail 
to  notice,  which  seems,  somehow,  to 
have  escaped  tho  notice  of  the  author. 
It  is  simply  this :  he  sailed,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  in  tho  ill-fated  Pe- 
quod; he  was  present  at  those  scenes 
which  he  so  vividly  described,  or  else  he 
could  not  have  described  them  at  all ; 
he  must  also  necessarily  have  been  pre- 
sent, too,  at  the  final  catastrophe,  or 
how  could  he  have  known  anything 
about  it  ? — and  if  he  was  present  when 
the  whale  smashed  the  ship  to  pieces, 
capsized  the  boats,  and  drowned  every 
mother's  son  among  the  crew,  how  does 
it  hap})en  that  the  author  is  alive  to  tell 
the  story  ?  Eh  I  Mr.  Melville,  answer 
that  question,  if  you  please,  Sir.  We 
believe  you  to  be  an  American,  we  have 
always  heard  so  at  least ;  were  it  not  so, 
we  should  certainly  have  taken  you  for 
a  countr^'man  of  our  own.  But  badi- 
nage apart,  this  book,  strange  as  it  is, 
contains  some  scenes  of  stirring  interest ; 
and  scattered  through  its  mouey  pages 
the  reader  will  find  more  curious  and 
varied  information  about  the  whale,  its 
habits,  manners,  morals,  oil,  blubber, 
feeding,  swimming,  mode  of  chasings 
and  harpooning,  and  cuttinff  up,  thim 
in  any  other  treatise,  probably,  extant. 
One  extract  from  a  battle  scene,  befi^re 
we  pass  on  to  ''  pastures  new :"— . 

*'  Like  noiseless  nantilas  shells  ibeir 
light  prows  sped  through  the  sea  {  but 
only  slowly  they  neared  the  foe.  As  thoj 
neared  him,  the  ocean  grew  still  more 
smooth ;  seemed  drawing  a  carpet  over 
its  waves  ;  seemed  a  mown  meadow,  %o 
serenely  it  spread.  At  length  the  breath- 
less hunter  came  so  nigh  his  seeminglj 
unsuspecting  prey,  that  his  entire  das- 
Eling  hump  was  diHtinctly  visible,  sltdinr 
along  the  sea,  as  if  an  isolated  thing,  ana 
continually  set  in  a  revolving  ring  of 
finest  fleecy,  greenish  foam.  Ho  saw  the 
vast  involved  wrinkles  of  the  slightly- 
projecting  head  beyond.  Before  it,  far 
out  on  the  soft  waters,  went  the  glisten- 
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ing  white  shadow;  from  his  broad,  milky 
forehead  a  musical  rippling  playfully  ac- 
companying the  shoals,  and  behind,  the 
blue  waters  interchangeably  flowed  over 
into  the  moving  valley  of  his  steady 
wake;  and,  on  either  hand,  bright  bub- 
bles arose  and  danced  by  his  side.  .  .  . 
A  gentle  joyousness — a  mighty  mildness 
of  repose  in  swiftness,  invested  the  glid- 
ing whale,  and  thus  through  the  serene 
tranquillities  of  the  tropical  sea  Moby 
Dick  moved  on,  still  withholding  from 
sight  the  full  terrors  of  his  submerged 
trunk,  entirely  hiding  the  wretched  hi- 
deousness  of  his  jaw.  fiut  soon  the  fore- 
part of  him  slowly  rose  from  the  water, 
for  an  instant  his  whole  marbleized  body 
formed  a  high  arch,  and  wamingly  wav- 
ing his  bannered  flukes  in  the  air,  the 
grand  god  revealed  himself,  sounded, 
and  went  out  of  sight.  .  .  •  Sud- 
denly as  Ahab  peered  down  into  the 
deptns  he  saw  a  white  living  spot,  no 
bigger  than  a  weasel,  with  wonderful 
celerity  uprising,  and  magnifying  as  it 
rose  till  it  turned,  and  then  there  were 
plainly  revealed  two  long  crooked  rows  of 
white,  glistening  teeth  floating  up  from 
the  undiscovered  bottom.  It  was  Moby 
Dick's  open  mouth  and  scrolled  jaw  ; 
his  vast  shadowed  bulk  still  half  blend- 
ing with  the  blue  of  the  sea,  the  glittering 
mouth  yawned  beneath  the  boat  like  an 
open-doored  marble  tomb  ;  and  giving 
one  sidelong  sweep  with  his  steering- 
oar,  Ahab  whirled  the  craft  aside  from 
this  tremendous  apparition,  and  seizing 
Perth's  harpoon,  commanded  his  crew  to 
grasp  their  oars  and  stand  by  to  stern ; 
now,  by  reason  of  this  timely  spinning 
round  the  boat  upon  its  axis,  its  bow  by 
anticipation  was  made  to  face  the  whale's 
head,  while  yet  under  water.  But,  as 
if^  perceiving  this  stratagem,  Moby 
Dick,  with  that  malicious  intelligence 
ascribed  to  him,  suddenly  transplanted 
himself,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant  shooting 
his  plaited  head  lengthwise  beneath  the 
boat. 

•*  Through  and  through ;  through  every 
plank  and  each  rib  it  thrilled  for  an  in- 
stant, the  whale  obliquely  Iving  on  his 
back,  in  the  manner  of  the  biting  shark, 
slowly  and  feelingly  taking  its  bows  full 
within  his  mouth,  so  that  the  long,  nar- 
row, scrolled  lower  jaw  curled  high  up 
into  the  open  air,  and  one  of  the  teeth 
caught  in  a  row-lock  ;  the  bluish,  white 
pearl  of  the  inside  of  the  jaw  was  within 
six  inches  of  Ahab's  head,  and  reached 
higher  than  that.  In  this  attitude  the 
white  whale  now  shook  the  white  cedar 
as  a  mildly-cruel  cat  her  mouse.     With 


unastonished  eyes  Fedallah  gazed  and 
crossed  his  arms  ;  and,  now,  while  both 
elastic  gunwales  were  springing  in  and 
out,  as  the  whale  dallied  with  the  doomed 
craft  in  this  devilish  way,  and  from  his 
body  being  submerged  beneath  the  boat 
he  could  not  be  darted  at  from  the  bows, 
for  the  bows  were  almost  inside  of  him, 
as  it  were ;  and,  while  the  other  boats 
involuntarily  paused,  as  before  a  quick 
crisis  impossible  to  withstand,  then  it 
was  that  the  monomaniac  Ahab,  furious 
with  the  tantalizing  vicinity  of  his  foe, 
which  placed  him  all  alive  and  helpless 
in  the  very  jaws  he  hated — frenzied  with 
all  this,  he  seized  the  long  bone  with  his 
naked  hands  and  wild!  v  strove  to  wrench 
it  from  his  gripe.  And  as  he  thus  vainly 
strove,  the  jaw  slipped  from  him,  the 
frail  gunwale  collapsed  and  snapped,  as 
both  jaws,  like  an  enormous  shears, 
sliding  further  aft,  bit  the  craft  com- 
pletely in  twain,  and  locked  themselves 
fast  again  in  the  sea  midway  between 
the  two  floating  wrecks,  and  there  floated 
aside,  the  broken  ends  drooping,  the 
crew  at  the  stern-wreck  clinging  to  the 
gunwale,  and  striving  to  hold  fast  by 
the  oars  to  lash  them  across.** 


When  we  had  the  honour  of  an  intro- 
duction to  Cecile*  we  did  not  in  the  least 
anticipate  that  the  fair  pervert  was  at 
all  the  sort  of  person  which,  upon 
further  examination,  we  found  her  out 
to  be.  We  had  no  idea  that  this  youn? 
lady,  by  whose  first  appearance  and 
accoste  we  were  so  greatly  taken, 
could  turn  out  to  be  anything  else  than 
what  a  "  gent "  would  denominate  a 
very  "nice  young  person,"  indeed. 
But  we  had  not  tSked  with  her  more 
than  a  very  few  moments  when  we 
made  the  alarming  discovery  that  this 
charming  personage  was — what  shall 
we  call  it  ?  not  exactly  a  Jesuit  in  blue 
petticoats,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
but  a  very  agreeable,  beautiful,  lively, 
and  most  attractive  girl,  who  had  a 
fancy  for  making  those  who  bowed  in 
adoration  before  her  fair  shrine,  bow 
also  before  another  shrine,  whereat  she 
herself  was  a  worshipper;  and,  so 
squeezing  our  gibus  hat  as  flat  as  a 
pancake,  for  like  the  Hon.  Percy  Pop- 
joy, we  cannot  bow  without  our  hat, 
we  were  preparing  to  take  a  hasty 
leave,  when  something  in  the  young 
ladjr's  face,  a  sort  of  genial,  sunny  ray, 
which  shone  out  of  her  soft  dark  eyes 


•  ««  Cecile;  or,  the  Pervert.**   By  Sir  Charles  Rockingham,  Author  of"  Rocking- 
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with  a  wistful,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
kindly  sort  of  expression,  arrested  our 
flight,  and  sinking  quietly  down  into 
an  empty  arm-chair  by  her  side,  assum- 
ing  an  air  of  profound  deference,  we 
prepared  to  listen  to  what  the  young 
lady  had  to  say  for  herself.  In  short, 
we  found  her  so  uncommonly  fascinat- 
ing, that  true-blue  as  we  are — blue  as 
the  colour  of  the  raiment  in  which  the 
fair  creature  was  clad — we  were  wicked 
enough  to  entertain  the  idea,  that  if  to 
turn  Turk  would  do  her  any  good,  or 
afford  her  the  slightest  gratification,  we 
would  do  sowiui  pleasure.  Not,  in- 
deed, that  her  gentle  and  earnest  argu- 
ments brought  any  conviction  to  our 
minds,  but  solely  because  her  con. 
troversial  eloquence  made  her  so  ex- 
tremely bewitching,  and  sat  so  CTace- 
fully  upon  her,  that  it  was  manifesUy  im- 
possible to  refuse  assent  to  any  proposi- 
tion, however  startling,  which  came  from 
lips  80  divinely  fair.  In  a  word,  she 
was  the  most  agreeable  controversialist 
it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  encounter ; 
earnest,  eloquent,  and  occasionally 
acute ;  but  never  uncharitable  or  bitter. 
It  is  little  wonder  that  she  made  such 
havoc,  not  only  with  the  heart,  but 
with  the  religious  principles  of  St. 
Edmunds  of  the  Guards.  Poor  St. 
Edmunds ;  he  rode  admirably,  danced 
to  perfection,  and  was  one  of  the 
neatest  cover-shots  we  were  ever  ac- 
quainted  with.  We  never  knew  a  fellow 
whose  coats  were  better  made,  whose 
neckcloth  was  more  deftly  tied,  or 
whose  whiskers  were  more  beautifully 
arranged  than  his.  A  brave,  tall,  fa- 
shionable, but  a  kindly-natured  young 
fellow,  it  was  little  wonder  that  Cecile 
played  the  very  deuce  with  him,  as 
she  did.  When  last  we  met  St.  Ed- 
munds he  was  proceeding  leismrely  in 

the  direction  of  St. ;  no,  we  won't 

say  where  ho  was  going,  it  would  be 
scarcely  fair — besides  we  do  not  know> 
we  only  conjecture ;  but  we  are  sorry 
to  say  he  was  greatly  altered,  and  for 
the  worse;  his  own  mother  would 
scarcely  have  known  her  boy.  His 
dress  was  a  black  coat,  single-breasted, 
with  a  short  waist,  and  long  tails.  He 
had  great  clumsy  boots,  no  straps,  and 
his  appearance  was  altogether  the  most 
lugubrious  it  was  possible  to  conceive. 
In  short,  to  adopt  a  very  vulgar  but 
an  expressive  phrase,  St.  Edmunds 
had  made  a  regular  Guy  of  himself. 
Ah,  Miss  Cecile,  you  have  a  deal  to 
answer  fur—- you   liave~but   alkms! 


We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  let  oiir 
readers  into  the  secret  contmned  in 
this  volume,  which  we  have  read,  as 
we  hinted,  with  a  very  great  deal  of 
pleasure.  To  say  it  is  equal  to  Rock- 
ingham, or  that  it  comes  at  all  near 
that  work,  of  which  we  have,  in  a  for- 
mer number,  recorded  our  opinion, 
would  be  saying  too  much ;  but  it  is 
clever,  sprightly,  and  entertaining.  In 
truth  the  author  has  a  pen  which  could 
scarcely  fail  to  invest  the  most  dully 
trite,  and  used-up  subject  with  a  cer- 
tain charm.  It  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  him  to  have  selected  ground 
more  dangerous  than  that  over  which 
he  has  travelled.  But  he  flings  down 
his  glove  like  a  gentleman,  and  comes 
out'  of  the  ordeal  unscathed.  If  he 
gives  wa^er  of  battle,  he  does  his  work 
uke  a  knightly  champion.  If  he  wishes 
to  support  those  opinions  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  true,  he  does  so  fearlessly 
and  honestly,  but  without  giving  any 
offence  to  those,  like  ourselves,  who 
may  happen  to  differ  from  him.  That 
we  do  differ  from  him  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  be  displeased  at  his  book, 
or  assault  it  in  a  savage  style  of  toma- 
hawk criticism.  If  it  were  a  bad  book, 
or  a  mischievous  one,  we  would  tell 
him  so,  and  tell  the  public  too,  as  u 
our  bounden  duty ;  but  we  do  not  ocm- 
sider  it  to  be  either  one  or  the  other. 
No  moral  can  be  drawn  from  it  more 
mischievous,  than  that  love  may  addle 
the  brains  even  of  a  Guardsman ;  and 
the  lesson  that  it  inculcates  is  one^ 
which  nil  of  us,  in  times  like  these, 
should  lay  to  our  hearts,  and  may  studv 
with  advantage — that  doctrinal  dif- 
ferences, however  great,  or  theological 
opinions,  however  sacred,  may  exts^ 
without  interrupting  the  harmony  and 
kindly  feeling  which  all  members  of  Uie 
great  human  family,  travelling,  as  we 
are,  by  different  roads  it  may  be  to 
the  same  common  goal,  and  bound  to- 
gether for  the  great  nndiscoyered  coun- 
try, should  entertain  towards  the  other; 
not  squabbling  like  children  or  fodla 
about  things  of  little  momenty  but 
bearing  and  forbearing,  with  love* 
kindness,  and  charity  in  our  hearts^ 
comfort,  cheer,  and  assist  one  another 
on  to  the  journey's  end. 

If  we  could  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  this  history  of  a  Liverpool  work- 
man was  the  genuine  production  of 
one  of  that  class,  we  should  indeed  be 
gratified.    But  although  written  in  a 
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style  so  plain,  so  sensible,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  full  of  force,  as  to  be  in- 
telligible to  every  capacity,  this  bio- 
graphical sketch*  contains  touches  of  a 
finer  feeling,  a  wider  and  a  deeper  range 
of  thought,  than  can  be  expected  to 
exist  amongst  the  hard  horny-handed 
mechanics,  who  earn  their  daily  bread, 
and  often,  alas,  with  difficulty  too,  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow.  We  shall 
therefore  assume,  as  we  consider  our- 
selves justified  in  doing,  that  the  book 
is  by  some  gentleman  of  education, 
who,  having  deeply  at  heart  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  poorer  classes, 
has  written,  not,  indeed,  down  to  their 
level,  but  availing  himself  of  a  know- 
ledge of  their  peculiar  idiosyncracies 
and  habits,  has  produced  a  work  in 
which  topics  of  the  most  frequent  re- 
currence among  them  are  forcibly  and 
ably  discussed ;  and  sound  moral  les- 
sons are  inculcated  and  impressed  under 
the  attractive  guise  of  fiction.  A  nobler 
or  a  more  useful  task  could  scarcely 
be  performed.  How  well  it  has  been 
executed,  it  requires  a  very  casual  in- 
Bpection  of  the  contents  of  these  vo- 
lumes to  convince  us. 

The  leading  incidents  of  the  tale  are 
shortly  these : — its  hero  is  the  son  of 
respectable,  thrifty,  and  industrious 
artisans;  and  when  but  a  boy,  has 
been  apprenticed  to  a  Liverpool  engi- 
neer. His  character,  scarcely  formed, 
is  open  to  the  insidious  arguments 
and  specious  sophistry  which  are  the 
weapons  commonly  used  by  Chartist 
orators  anxious  to  make  fresh  converts. 
Without  experience  and  without  know- 
ledge, John  Drayton  falls  a  ready 
victim  into  the  snare ;  his  nature,  so 
simple  and  free  from  guile  once, 
becomes  sadly  altered.  Discontent 
against  existing  institutions,  and  im- 
patience of  social  restrictions,  glide 
imperceptibly  into  rationalism  and 
scepticism.  He  becomes  an  unbe- 
liever, and  if  it  were  possible,  some- 
thing worse.  A  kindly  nature  is  not, 
however,  readily  turned  to  wormwood 
and  gall ;  and  the  poison,  so  dexter- 
ously instilled,  is  gradually  neutralised; 
first,  by  the  treachery  of  a  workman, 
his  friend;  by  the  disgrace  of  the 
Chartist  tutor,  from  whom  he  had  im- 
bibed those  pernicious  doctrines;  as 
well  as  by  an  influence  more  powerful. 


perhaps,  than  either,  a  modest  and 
religious  girl  of  his  own  rank  in  life, 
who  has  taken  a  kindly  interest  in  his 
welfare,  and,  by  gentle  persuasion, 
leads  him  back,  before  it  is  too  late,  to 
the  paths  of  duty  and  of  peace.  At 
this  period,  one  of  those  phases  of  de- 
pression, so  common  in  every  commer- 
cial  community,  takes  place ;  all  hands 
are  dismissed  from  the  factory  in  which 
our  engineer  has  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed ;  he  is  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
goes  forth  into  the  world  with  no  other 
possession  than  an  honest  and  stout 
heart,  to  seek  his  fortune.  That  Pro- 
vidence, which  seldom  fails  those  who 
resolutely  help  themselves,  did  not  de- 
sert our  hero.  Afler  a  good  deal  of 
struggling  and  severe  privation,  he  at 
length  obtains  a  comrortable  berth  on 
board  an  American  steamer,  with  suf- 
ficient wages  to  enable  him  not  only 
to  assist  his  starving  parents  at  home, 
but  to  rescue  from  privations,  quite  as 
severe  as  those  through  which  he  had 
himself  passed,  the  young  girl  to  whom 
he  was  so  fondly  attached.  Fortune 
now  smiles  upon  him  ;  he  is  appointed 
the  foreman  of  a  great  Liverpool  foun- 
dry ;  and  the  story  closes,  the  curtain 
falling  upon  an  humble  home,  crowded 
by  happy  and  contented  faces,  with 
industry,  peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity 
showering  in  lavish  profusion  their 
choicest  blessings. 

We  hope  that  this  valuable  work 
may  be  reprinted  in  some  shape  which 
will  bring  it  within  the  means  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  has  apparently 
been  written,  and  who  could  scarcely 
fail  to  derive  instruction,  as  well  as 
profit,  from  the  abundant  lessons  of 
truth  and  wisdom  scattered  through 
its  pages.  If  this  is  not  done,  much 
of  Its  value  must  necessarily  be  lost ; 
for  the  shape  in  which  the  book  exists 
at  present  is  such  as  places  it  far  above 
the  range  of  the  operative's  means. 
We  have  never  seen  the  temptations 
and  weaknesses  which  beset  the  path 
of  our  humbler  brethren  more  skilfully 
or  efficiently  pointed  out,  nor  the  only 
remedies  of  which  the  case  admits  more 
dexterously  applied.  The  knowledge 
of  the  wnter,  whoever  he  may  be, 
reaches  over  a  wide  extent,  and  his 
practical  benevolence  is  as  large  as  his 
wisdom.     Those  who,  with  the  inclina- 
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tioiif  enjoy  the  power  of  ameHorating 
the  social  condition  of  the  woildng 
classes,  may  learn  from  these  volumes 
the  safest  mode  in  which  their  philan. 
throj)ic  designs  can  be  efficaciously 
worked  out.  They  will  discover  the 
true  sources  of  that  misery  and  discon- 
tent,  which  fly  for  refuge  to  the  gin- 
palaco,  and  have  only  too  often  their 
issue  in  tumult  and  crime.  It  is,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  one  of  the  most 
grievous  misfortunes  which  can  happen 
among  those  vast  accumulations  of  hu- 
man beings,  with  which  the  manufac- 
turing districts  are  crowded,  and  one 
for  which  legislation  has  as  yet  devised 
no  remedy,  that  the  period  of  inactivity 
nmst  recur  at  certain  intervals,  and 
when  it  does  come,  brings  starvation 
and  direful  misery  in  its  train. 

"When  the  poor,  humble  house  is  cold 
and  dark,  and  the  pale,  famine-stricken 
wife  and  mother  crouches  beside*,  the 
chill  hearth,  and  draws  closer  to  her 
the  children,  for  whom  her  hopes  of 
sustenance  are  gone  —  for  the  hard 
hands  of  the  stalwart  workman  are 
idle  and  unemployed — it  is  then  that 
the  thousand  follies  and  vices,  which 


are  known  by  the  name  of  Chartisin, 
enter  into  his  heart ;  the  bitter  thou^ts 
that  spring  from  the  desolation  and 
miser}'  of  his  condition  are  brooded 
over  until  thev  find  vent  in  action; 
and  then  hundreds  of  lives  are  lo8t> 
which,  by  a  little  providential  care  and 
foresight,  would  never  have  been  placed 
for  a  moment  in  peril. 

We  must  now  bring  our  observations 
to  a  conclusion.  Holding,  as  we  do, 
that  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
rain,  hail,  and  snow  are  without,  and 
cheerful,  warm  fires  within,  our  readers 
will  be  disposed  to  avoid  the  chances 
of  taking  cold  from  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  that  they  may  occupy  the  long 
evenings  profitably,  as  well  as  with 
pleasure,  we  have  directed  them  to 
sources  which  cannot  fail  to  supply 
them  with  instructive  amusement.  And 
now,  having  divested  ourselves  of  the 
purple  robe  of  criticism,  toe  retire  once 
more  into  private  life,  and  throwing 
off  the  plural,  beg  to  remain. 

Dear  Mr.  Poplar,  very  sincerely  and 
faithfully, 

YouB  Old  Contbibutob. 
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One  of  the  most  curiously  constituted 
minds  that  has  ever  existed  must  be 
that  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster.  It 
seems  to  be  absolutely  proof  against 
argument ;  as  to  cver^rthing,  at  least, 
which  relates  to  ancient  languages. 
"When  a  philological  crotchet  has  once 
taken  possession  of  it,  we  question  if 
tliero  bo  any  reasoning,  however  con- 
clusive it  may  api)ear  to  others,  suffi< 
ciently  powerful  to  dislodge  it. 

It  is  now  about  seven  years  since  this 
gentleman  publiuhed  a  work  un  the  Ilis- 
torical  Geography  of  Arabia ;  in  the 
appendix  to  which  he  gave  what  ho 
imagined  to  be  translations  of  certain 
inscriptions  found  in  Iladramaut  and 
at  Atlcn.  Tho  key  by  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  able  to  read  them  was  a 


supposed  identification  of  an  inscnp- 
tion  found  at  Hissan  Ghorab,  with  a 
poem  published  by  Schultens.  Never^ 
we  believe,  was  an  identification  as- 
sumed upon  grounds  so  utterly  un- 
tenable.  Tho  evidence  adduced  in 
support  of  it,  if  it  had  been  trust- 
worthy, would  actuallv  have  disproved 
what  It  was  brought  forward  to  prove. 
But  it  was  not  trnstworthv.  It  was 
part  of  a  ridiculous  legend  about  mon- 
keys, and  devils  that  had  been  bottled 
up  by  King  Solomon,  to  which  it  u 
hard  to  conceive  that  any  rational  being 
should  attach  the  slightest  credit.  Mr. 
Forster,  however,  is  pleased  to  dignify 
it  with  the  name  of  an  ''  official  report 
of  the  Calij)h*s  lieutenant,"  and  to 
claim  for  it  implicit  belief  1 


•  "  The  Ono  Primeval  I^mgiiage,  trarod  experimentally  through  Ancient  Inscriptions,  in 
Alphabetic  Ctuiracters  of  kwt^PowerA,  from  the  four  Coutinents ;  including  the  Voice  of  Israel 
from  the  Kookft  of  Sinai.** '  Ice.  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Fomttr,  B.D.,  &c  London : 
Bentley,  ISol. 
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And  what  does  this,  report  say? 

That  an  Arabic  poem  in  ten  Unes, 
which  it  gives,  was  found  by  a  party 
of  horsemen^  on  their  way  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  four  parasangs  (or  about 
fifteen  miles)  before  they  reached  it, 
on  a  white  stone  over  the  door  of  a 
castle.  This  is  evidence,  according  to 
Mr.  Forster,  that  an  inscription  in 
ancient  characters,  of  which  the  Arabic 
poem  wtis  a  translation,  was  found  on  a 
WHITE  rock,  by  the  side  of  the  road  lead- 
ing up  to  a  fort,  or  rather  fortified 
town,  on  the  sea-coast.  Mr.  Forster 
thinks  the  whiteness  of  the  ground  of 
the  inscription  at  Hissan  Ghorab  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  identity  with 
that  mentioned  in  the  "official  report." 
He  lays  no  stress  on  the  difference  be- 
tween an  Arabic  poem  and  an  inscrip- 
tion which  required  to  be  translated 

between  a  castle  in  the  interior  and  a 
fort  on  the  sea>coast,  and  between  a 
marble  slab  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
castle,  and  a  white  rock  in  its  natural 
position.  On  the  last  two  matters,  in- 
deed, we  arcj  perhaps,  wrong  in  saying 
that  he  lays  no  stress.  In  a  review  of 
his  work,  which  appeared  soon  after 
its  publication  in  this  Magazine,*  we 
pointed  out  the  extraordinary  means 
of  producing  an  apparent  resemblance 
between  the  statements  of  Lieutenant 
Wellsted  and  those  of  **the  official  re- 
port," to  which  he  had  recourse.  He 
took  the  liberty  of  altering  the  latter, 
whenever  it  conveyed  a  meaning  incon- 
sistent with  what  he  was  predeter- 
mined to  find  in  it.  His  falsification 
of  the  text  of  Al  Kazwini  is,  indeed, 
a  literary  curiosity ;  we  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  it 
in  the  records  of  miscjuotation ;  and 
his  translation  of  the  corrupted  text  in- 
volves further  corruption. 

In  the  review  which  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  we  showed  also  that  Mr. 
Forster's  pretended  decipherment  car-  . 
ried  its  refutation  on  tne  face  of  it; 
that  "  his  alphabet  was  an  impossible 
one;  his  glossary  a  tissue  of  absurdi- 
ties." When  we  wrote  it,  however,  we 
were  not  aware  of  what  we  now  know; 
and  what  has  impressed  us  more  than 
anything  else  with  the  conviction  that 
Mr.  Forster  is  altogether  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  force  of  an  argument^ 
on  any  question  relating  to  the  deci- 
phering  of  an  ancient  language. 


In  the  dedication  of  his  former  work 
to  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Mr.  Forster  stated  to  his  Grace,  that 
the  inscriptions  found  in  Hadramaut 
had  been  **  forwarded  to  Grermany, 
there  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  its  two  most  eminent  Orientalists^ 
Professors  Gesenius  and  Rodiger. 
Both  (he  proceeds  to  say)  have  smce 
written  upon  the  subiect — the  latter 
elaborately,  first  in  the  *  Zeitschrift 
fiir  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,' 
Gottingen,  1837,  and  subsequently  in 
his  *  Versuch  iiber  die  Himjaritischen 
Schriftmonumente,  Halle,  1841.' "  This 
seems  a  plain  statement ;  we  can  see 
no  ambiguity  in  it ;  and  we  took  it  for 
granted  that  what  it  affirmed  was  true. 
VVe  never  doubted  that  Rodiger  had 
set  about  the  decipherment  of  these  in- 
scriptions ;  that  he  had  constructed  an 
alphabet,  by  which  they  were  to  be 
read,  by  means  of  the  inscriptions  them- 
selves ;  in  the  same  manner  as  Mr, 
Forster  endeavoured  to  do,  but  with 
something  better  success.  Mr.  Forster 
always  speaks  of  him  as  a  rival  deci- 
pherer ;  he  crows  over  him  for  his  sup- 
posed failure ;  but  we  saw,  and  took 
occasion  to  observe,  that  in  the  main 
Rodiger  was  evidently  right. 

Subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
our  review,  we  happened  to  look  into 
the  paper  which  Rodiger  published  in 
1837,  and  to  which  Mr.  Forster  refers 
in  the  above  extract ;  and  seldom  have 
we  read  anything  with  greater  asto- 
nishment. It  willscarcely  be  believed 
by  those  who  may  have  read  the  above 
passage,  that  in  this  paper  Rodiger 
makes  no  pretensions  to  be  a  decipherer 
of  the  inscriptions  in  question !  Nay, 
that  up  to  the  time  when  the  paper 
was  written,  he  was  never  permitted 
to  study  them;  he  had  merely  seen 
them  in  the  hands  of  Gesenius  I  What, 
then,  it  will  be  asked,  was  the  subject 
of  this  **  learned  paper,"  the  title  of 
which  Mr.  Forster  forbears  to  quote  ? 
Two  little  documents,  the  existence  of 
which  Mr.  Forster  has  been  most  care- 
ful that  his  readers  should  not  learn 
from  him — documents  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  every  one  whose  imagina- 
tion is  under  the  control  of  his  judg- 
ment, furnish  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  reading  these  in- 
scriptions ;  which  would  blow  Mr. 
Forster's  alphabet  and  glossary  to  the 
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winds,  if  they  possessed  ten  times  as 
much  plausibility  as  they  do. 

The  title  of  Kodiger's  paper  in  the 
"Zeitschrill"  for  1837,  is,  "Notice  re- 
specting the  Himyaritic  writing,  to- 
gether with  two  alphabets  thereof i  with 
a  lithograph."  This  lithograph  con- 
tains facsimiles  of  two  Himyaritic  al- 
phabets extracted  from  oriental  manu- 
scripts ;  and  the  text  of  the  paper  con. 
tains  particulars  respecting  these  ma- 
nuscripts, a  translation  of  an  Arabic 
note  attached  to  one  of  them,  and  the 
author's  reasons  for  reposing  confidence 
in  the  alphabets.  Firstly — They  agreed 
with  one  another  almost  entirely, 
though  the  manuscripts  in  which  they 
were  found  were  written  in  different 
ages  and  countries ;  one  of  them  in 
A.D.  1452,  in  Arabia:  the  other,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  India.  Secondly — The  cha- 
racters, many  of  them,  closely  resem- 
bled the  well-known  Ethiopic  charac- 
ters, which  corresponded  to  them,  in 
their  Geez^  or  vowelless  forms.  Third- 
ly— As  far  as  could  be  collected  from 
a  cursory  glance  at  the  inscriptions 
which  were  sent  to  Gresenius,  the  cha- 
racters of  those  inscriptions  were,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  as  those  in  the 
manuscripts. 

We  agree  with  Rodiger  that  these 
reasons  for  confiding  in  the  alphabets  are 
of  very  great  weight.  It  would  be  many 
millions  of  millions  to  one,  that  two  al- 
phabets, not  having  a  common  antct^'pe, 
would  not  present  such  an  agreement 
as  the  alphabets  published  by  Rodiger 
present.  The  only  alternatives  between 
which  we  have  to  choose  are  their  being 
both  derived  from  a  false  alphabet ;  in 
which  case  the  diversity  between  them, 
slight  as  it  is,  would  be  hard  to  account 
for,  and  their  being  both  derived  from 
the  actual  writing  of  the  Himyarites, 
before  it  fell  into  complete  disuse.  In 
this  case  the  diversity  between  the  two 
alphabets  is  just  what  we  might  expect ; 
the  alphabets  having  been  constructed 
by  different  persons,  one  or  both  of 
whom  might  have  been  misinformed  as 
to  some  particular  points,  though  in  the 
main  they  agreed  with  the  actual  alpha- 
bet, and  consequently  with  each  otlier. 

According  to  both  documents,  there 
were  twenty-nine  characters;  one  of 
which  correspondiHl  to  i*ach  of  the 
twenty-eight  Arabic  letters,  and  a  null, 
which  was  use<l  to  separate  wonls,  and 
which  is  said,  in  the  noti*  at  the  omi  of 
the  alphabet,  to  be  a  vertical  line  like 


the  Arabic  Elif,  The  same  note  states 
that  there  were  varieties  ofform,  but  the 
most  correct  was  chosen.  This  is  a  most 
important  observation;  and  any  one 
who  compares  the  HimjTiritic  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  published  will  see 
its  truth,  and  wiU  consecjuently  bo  the 
more  inclined  to  give  credit  to  the  wri- 
ter. The  Be  of  the  alphabet  is  formed 
of  two  vertical  lines  with  a  cross-bar  at 
the  top,  like  the  Hebrew  n«  So  it  is 
formed  in  some  of  the  inscriptions ;  in 
others,  however,  the  cross-bar  is  lower 
down,  nearly  as  in  our  H,  but  obliquely 
drawn ;  and  in  others,  again,  there  are 
two  bars,  one  in  each  of  these  positions. 
Again,  the  Vow  of  the  alphabet  is  formed 
like  a  Greek  ^.  In  some  of  the  inscrip- 
tions it  is  a  circle  with  a  vertical  dia- 
meter, as  in  Ethiopic ;  in  others  it  is  an 
oval,  divided  by  the  continuation  of  the 
cur\'e  which  forms  it ;  and  in  others  it 
appears  as  two  small  circles.  These  are 
the  two  letters  of  which  the  forms  are 
most  varied ;  and  they  are  easy  to  be 
recognised,  tlie  former  occurring  in  the 
very  common  biliteral  word  ]3  beii, 
''son,"  and  the  latter  commencing  many 
words,  as  the  conjunction  '*  ana,"  and 
terminating  many  others,  as  in  the 
aflixes  in  hu,  "his,"  "ipn  hamu, 
"their,"  kc.  These  varieties,  and 
others  that  we  meet  with  in  the  different 
manuscripts  and  inscriptions,  thoagh 
they  puzzled  Gesenius,  and,  for  a  Ume, 
even  Rodi^,  are  not  greater  than  what 
we  meet  with  in  English  manuscripts  of 
the  last  three  centuries. 


The  publication  of  Rodiffer'spaper  was 
wormwood  to  Gresenios.  The  latter  was 
engaged  in  the  decipherment  of  the  in- 
scnptions,  and  had  made  some  progress 
in  it,  thou£^  it  is  not  easy  to  say  how 
much.  He  had,  at  any  rate,  read  the 
words D'l>an  \)T^ MelekUhimtfaram, 
"King  of  the  Himyarites,"  in  the  ninth 
line  of  the  Ilissan  Ghorab  inscription, 
which  implied  the  knowledge  of  the 
values  of  seven  characters,  indading 
the  null ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  he  knew  those  of  several  others 
which  agreed  in  form  with  theEtluopic 
He  seems  to  have  considered  the  IHrn- 
yaritic  inscriptions  as  a  manor  of  his 
own,  on  which  no  one  else  had  a  right 
to  enter ;  he  thought  he  had  sufficiently 
guanknl  against  tresi^assiuc  by  keeping 
the  in:5(!riptions  in  his  own  nands  ;  and 
we  caiiiK>t  wonder  that  he  was  an- 
noyed bv  another  {lerson  stepping 
in,  and  showing  ofl-hand  Uie  niutto  of 
reading  them,  which  he  had  only  par- 
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tially  effected  by  a  laborious  and  te- 
dious process.  With  more  haste  than 
good  sense^  he  pronounced  Kodiger's 
alphabets  erroneous.  He  gave  two 
reasons.  Some  of  the  characters  in 
them  did  not  occur  in  the  inscriptions^ 
which^  on  the  other  hand,  contained 
characters  that  were  not  in  the  alpha- 
bets. The  values  of  some  characters 
were  different  £rom  what  he  had  as- 
signed them  by  a  deciphering  which  he 
considered  sure.  The  former  of  these 
reasons  was  in  ^reat  measure  disposed  of 
by  the  publication,  in  1838,  of  some  in- 
scriptions found  by  Dr.  Hulton  and 
Lieut.  Cruttenden  at  Ssan'aa.  The  va- 
riety in  form  of  a  few  of  the  characters 
which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  Arabic  note 
at  the  end  of  the  first  alphabet,  is  made 
manifest  by  these  inscriptions;  and, 
afler  comparing  them  together,  there 
is  scarcely  a  form  in  any  of  which  we 
ean  hesitate  to  assign  the  correspond- 
ing form  in  the  alphabets.  The  other 
reason  was  a  miserably  bad  one.  Gese- 
nius  published  an  alphabet  in  1841,  in 
which  he  assigned  to  nineteen  charac- 
ters the  values  given  them  in  Kodiger's 
alphabets.  For  some  of  these,  but  not 
above  three  or  four,  he  may  have  been 
indebted  to  those  alphabets.  In  the 
paper  which  contains  this  alphabet,  and 
which  is  published  in  VoL  XI.  of  the 
**  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,"  he  says,—"  Notwithstanding 
that  the  alphabet  published  by  Kodiger, 
from  an  Arabic  MS.,  is  incorrect,  yet 
many  letters  in  the  inscriptions  agree 
with  it  even  in  meaning."  Nineteen 
characters  out  of  twenty-nine  are,  he 
admits,  properly  valued :  they  are  so 
in  two  MSS.,  which  must,  therefore, 
have  had  a  common  archetyjie.  Is  it 
more  likely  that  this  archetype  was  the 
actual  alphabet  of  the  Himyarites,  or 
that  it  was  one  fabricated  by  some  in- 
dividual who  had  the  good  luck  to  make 
nineteen  right  jesses  out  of  twenty- 
nine  ?  Just  thmk  of  a  person  shuffling 
up  the  red  cards  in  a  pack,  and  then,  as 
he  turned  them  down,  calling  nineteen 
of  them  correctly  I  Yet  this  is  less  im- 
probable  than  the  exploit  of  the  sup- 
posed &bricator  of  the  alphabet.  The 
fact  is,  that,  consistently  with  the 
known  laws  of  probability,  we  cannot 
rationally  question  the  authenticity  of 
Kodiger's  alphabets ;  we  cannot  ration^ 
<i%  doubt  that  the  compilers  of  them 
knew  how  to  read  the  Hunyaritic  writ- 
ing.  If  they  differ  in  any  respect  from 
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Gesenius,  it  must  be  Gesenius,  and  not 
they,  who  are  in  error.  And  the  fact 
that  Grcsenius,  though  to  a  great  ex- 
tent right  in  his  decijmering,  committed 
some  grave  errors,  is  very  obvious. 
Ho  considered  varieties  of  the  same 
letters  to  be  different  letters.  Thus 
his  Ssad  is  a  variety  of  the  Be, 
which  we  have  already  noticed ;  his  Tta 
and  his  Zza  are  different  forms  of  the 
7Ya.  A  still  greater  error  than  this 
was  his  supposidon  that  the  small  circle, 
and  two  small  circles  which  occur  so 
frequently  in  the  Hissan  Ghorab  in- 
scriptions, were  not  letters,  but  a  sort 
of  stops.  The  two  circles  are  the  Vauo 
of  that  inscription;  and  the  affixes, 
which  we  have  given  above,  that  termi- 
nate in  this  letter,  appear  complete 
without  it ;  as,  of  course,  the  nouns 
and  verbs  to  which  it  is  prefixed  as  the 
conjunction  "and"  will  do.  These  mis- 
takes of  Gesenius  prevented  him  from 
reading  correctly  more  than  a  very  few 
words.  The  alphabet  of  Rodiger  helps 
him  out.  Thus,  in  the  last  line  of  one 
of  theSsan'aa  inscriptions,  Gesenius  read 
hhems  mdtam  "  five  hundred,"  but  he 
failed  to  complete  the  number ;  nor  did 
he  recognise  a  similar  expression  in  the 
last  line  of  the  Hissan  Gnorab  inscrip- 
tion. Kodiger's  alphabet  enables  us  to 
complete  the  former  thelethah  usaha*i 
ukhams  matam,  '*  three  and  seventv  and 
five  hundred,"  and  to  read  the  latter 
arba*i  usetk  mdtam,  **  forty  and  six 
hundred."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  Rodiger  pointed  out,  these  are 
dates,  referring  to  some  unknown  era; 
perhaps  that  of  the  Seleucid». 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  from  what 
we  have  said,  that  long  before  Mr. 
Forster  pubhshed  his  pretended  de- 
cipherment of  the  Himyaritic  inscrip. 
tions,  the  true  mode  of  reading  Hxem 
had  been  published  In  Germany.  It 
was  no  longer  a  question  what  values 
the  greater  part  of  the  characters  had. 
They  could  be  transcribed  into  the 
ordinary  Arabic  characters  with  per- 
fect confidence.  But  the  question  that 
puzzled  the  learned  there  was  how  to 
mterpret  them  when  so  transcribed. 
As  to  many  common  words,  including 
the  numerals,  and  as  to  the  afiixes, 
there  could  be  no  question.  Their  re- 
semblance to  the  Arabic  and  other 
Semitic  languages  was  evident,  as  the 
specimens  uiat  we  have  given  render 
evident.  But  along  with  these  easily 
understood  words,  there  were  others 
to  which   there  appeared   no   clue. 
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Their  meahine  was  hot  to  be  learned 
from  Arabic  fcxicons;  and  from  the 
small  nmnber  of  inscriptions  which 
have  been  fomid^  and  the  fragmentary 
state  of  many  of  these,  there  is  little 
room   for  sound  conjcctmx;.     Ewald, 
and,  we  believe,  some  others,  have  tried 
their  hand  at  the  interpretation  of  these 
inscriptions,  as  well  as  Kikliger ;  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  thrown 
much  light  on  those  words,  which  do 
not,  if  we  may  so  speak,  explain  them- 
selves.    The  best  prospect  of  explain- 
ing those  words  would  seem  to  be,  that 
some  resident  in  Aden,  whose  time 
must  hang  heav)'  on  his  hands  when 
there  is  no   steamer  in  port,  should 
make  himself  accpainted,  as  well  as  he 
can,  with  the  dialects  now  spoken  in 
Uadramaut  and  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Abysshiia.     It  is  probable  that  in 
some  of  these  tlic  unknown  words  may 
be  preserved.     Search  should  also  be 
made  for  additional  inscriptions,  and 
all  that  are  found  should  be  accurately 
copied.     To  a  person  whose  temporary 
residence  on  the  spot  gives  him  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  them,  their  interpreta- 
tion may  seem  worth  the  trouble  that 
it  would  cost.  In  Europe,  where  there 
is  metal  so  much  more  attractive,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  one  would 
devote  the  necessary  attention  to  in- 
scriptions, which,  if  thev  possess  an 
historical  character  at  all,  relate  ex. 
clusively  to  the  aflairs  of  a  remote  and 
almost  barbarous  countrv,  and  which 
are  certainly  posterior  to  the  Christian 
era. 

We  have  felt  it  necessary  to  say  thus 
much  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Forster's 
former  volumes,  because  what  he  has 
now  published  b  alto^ther  grounded 
on  the  truth  of  his  deapherment  of  the 
Ilimyaritic  inscriptions.  If,  as  we  con- 
tend, he  has  not  mterpreted,  nor  read, 
nor  even  marked  off  ibr  reading,  one 
single  word  in  those  inscriptions  cor- 
rectly— if  his  attempt  is,  from  begin, 
ning  to  end,  a  delusion,  he  can  have 
no  claim  to  have  his  new  decipherment 
accepted.  It  must  share  the  condem- 
nation  of  that  of  which  it  is  avowedly 
the  sequel.  We  must,  however,  enter 
into  some  particulars  respecting  the 
very  elegantly  got  up  volumes  which 
have  come  before  us  for  review. 

In  the  seven  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  his  tbrmer 
work,  Mr.  Fonler  has  not  l)cen  idle. 
He  has  been  working  out  a  magnificent 
project,  with  complete  success,  in  his 


own  opinion^  and,  it  would  seem,  in 
that  of  several  of  his  friends.     All  that 
has  been  supposed  to  be  discovered  in 
recent  times  respecting  the  mode  of 
reading,  and  the  meanmg  of  ancient 
inscriptions  and  papyri — ^hieroglyphic^ 
hieratic,  or  demotic  of  Egypt,  Assy- 
rian,   ^ledian,     Persian,     Sassanian> 
Phoenician,    Sinaitic,    or   Etruscan— 
ALL  is,  in  Mr.  Forster*s  opinion,  alto- 
QETHEB  ERRONEOUS.  Ho  has  published 
a  plate  containing  a  harmony  of  ancient 
alphabets,  in  which  new  values,  alto- 
gether different  from  those  hitherto 
received,  are  assigned  to  the  charac- 
ters of  these  several  modes  of  writins ; 
the  key  to  these  new  values  being  the 
resemblance,  or  supposed  reflemblance» 
of  the  characters  to  the  Himyaritic  cha- 
racters, of  which  the  values  were  fixed 
by  the  Hissan  Ghorab  key !    The  evi- 
dence frt>m  bilin^uar  inscriptions  and 
other  sources,  which  has  been  so  satis- 
facto^  to  others,  has  no  weight  with 
Mr.  Forstor.     His  head  is  fiul  of  the 
**  huge  block  of  lead-white  stone  or 
marble,"  on  which  the  inscription  <'  is 
executed  with  a  depth  and  beauty,  and 
in  a  style  so  peculiar,  that  it  can  bo 
described   appropriatelyonly  by  the 
French  term  ymique. "    Who,  then,  can 
question  that  it  was  the  inscription 
mentioned  in  *<  the  official  report  of 
the  Caliph's  Lieutenant,"  in  connexion 
with  King  Solomon's  message  to  the 
king  of  the  monkeys,  when  be  gave 
into  their  charge  the  devils  in  the  brass 
pots  ?    And  who  that  believes  this  can 
question  Mr.  Forster's  decipherment  of 
it?  or  that  this  deciphmient  is  the 
true  and  only  key  to  the  knowledge  of 
all  other  ancient  inscriptioinfl  ? 

Take  the  Etruscan  alphabet.  A 
series  of  twenty  letters  was  found  in  an 
Etruscan  tomb,  which  has  been  here- 
tofore supposed  to  be  an  alphabet»  pro- 
perly  so  called — a  list  of  all  the  letters 
m  their  proper  order,  that  order  being 
the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  Phcenidan, 
or  old  Greek.  Sixteen  of  these  letters 
have  been  supposed  to  coiretpond  to 
sixteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  Hebrew 
ones,  and  the  four  last  to  be  now  let- 
ters, intended  to  represent  soundi 
peculiar  to  the  Etruscans.  There  axe 
fiunily  tombs  containing  proper  names 
in  Etruscan  characters,  and  the  same 
names  in  Roman  characters :  there  are 
also  mirrors,  representing  mythological 
scenes,  with  the  names  of  the  chiurae- 
ters  attached  to  then.  The  above- 
mentioned  alphabet  tmMm  ns  to  read 
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the  names  in  the  tombs  and  on  the 
mirrors  in  strict  conformity  with  what 
we  should  expect  from  what  accompa- 
nies  them.  Thus,  a  figure  with  the 
known  emblems  of  Apollo  has  the  name 
A  P  V  L  V  attached  to  it.  Can  any 
sane  person  doubt  that  this  is  the  real 
alphabet  of  the  £truscans  ?  Mr.  Fors. 
ter,  however,  denies  it  altogether.   He 

f'ves  a  totally  different  alphabet  as 
troscan,  in  wnich  he  has  been  pleased 
to  incorporate  with  the  Etruscan  cha- 
racters all  those  that  are  met  with  in 
any  old  Italian  inscription — Pelasgian, 
Umbrian,  or  Oscan ;  and  to  these  he  has 
assigned  new  values,  derived  from  his 
predoas  key — his  passe-par-tout  I  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  above  name  would 
bereadBRNRN;  three  of  the  four 
letters  having  the  same  value  I  The 
first  letter  is  the  first  in  the  old  alpha-* 
bet,  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  it  cleariy  resembles  the  primitive 
form  of  the  Greek  A.  But  what  of  all 
this  ?  On  comparing  it  with  the  Hissan 
Ghorab  alphabet,  it  most  nearly  resem- 
bles a  letter  which  Mr.  Forster  ima- 
gines  to  be  a  'Re,  but  which  is,  in  rea- 
lity, a  Dal,  The  next  letter  resembles 
the  Himyaritic  Lamy  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Forster,  is  another  "Re,  He 
seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  giving 
the  same  values  to  a  number  oi  cha- 
racters, and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, leaving  several  letters  without 
any  representative  at  all  I 

We  must  not,  however,  dwell  on  this 
**  Harmony  of  Primeval  Alphabets," 
as  Mr.  Forster  calls  the  plate  which, 
enclosed  in  a  neat  case,  has  been  issued 
as  an  appendix  to  his  work.  It  may 
suffice  to  say  of  it,  and  we  do  no  injus- 
tice when  we  say  of  it,  that  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  falsehood  and 
absurdity  that  it  contains  was  never 
before  comprehended  within  the  same 
space. 

In  this  plate  the  alphabets  are  given 
without  any  comment.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  several  writings  and  inscrip- 
tions that  exist  in  the  diiterent  charac- 
ters we  have  enumerated,  is  promised 
in  the  several  parts  which  are,  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  issued  of  "  The  One 
Primeyal  Language."  All  these  writings 
are,  it  seems,  in  one  language ;  the 
words  of  which,  though  they  bear  no 
resemblance  to  those  of  Arabic  books, 
can  be  translated  by  the  help  of  an 
Arabic  dictionary.  As  a  sample  of 
"vdiat  may  be  expected  when  this  new 
metibod  of  interpretation  is  aj^lied  to 


ancient  inscriptions,  Mr.  Forster  has 
now  given  us  what  he  calls  "The  Voice 
of  Israel  from  the  Kocks  of  Sinai,"  in 
which  he  gives  us  a  pretended  transla- 
tion of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  as 
*'  contemporary  records  of  the  miracles 
and  wanderings  of  the  Exode  I" 

It  is  generally  known  that  a  great 
number  of  inscriptions   exist  on  the 
rocks   which  overhang  the    different 
roads  leading  from  the  Gulf  of  Suez  to 
Mount  Sinai.    Cosmas  Indicopleustes, 
who,  in  the  sixth  century,  travelled 
from  Tor,  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  to  the 
Convent  at  Sinai,  through  the  Wadi 
Hebran,  is  the  first  >VTiter  who  has 
mentioned  them.     He  was  told  that 
they  were  the  work  of  the  Israelites 
under  Moses,  whom  he  supposed  to 
have  taken  the  same  course  that  he 
did;  and  he  believed  the  statement. 
He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware 
that  like  inscriptions  were  found  on 
the  other  lines  of  road  from  the  coast 
to   the  mountain ;    and,   accordingly, 
there  is  an  excuse  for  his  creduhty, 
which  cannot  be  offered  for  one  who, 
at  the  present  day,  adopts  his  opinion. 
No  one  now  believes  that  the  Israelites 
travelled  by  the  same  route  as  Cosmas. 
There  are  two  other  routes,  between 
which  modem  authorities  are  divided, 
and  which  are  so  distinct,  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  both  of  them  to 
have  been  travelled  by  the  Israelites  j 
yet  on  both  these  routes,  as  well  as  on 
the  far  southern  route  of  Cosmas,  the 
inscriptions  are  found.      With  these 
facts  before  him,  no  intelligent  person 
could  believe  in  the  Israelitish  ongin  of 
these  inscriptions. 

But  there  was  another  fact  equally 
decisive  on  the  question.  Among  the 
inscriptions  were  several  in  the  Greek 
character,  which  accompanied  those  in 
what  was  till  lately  called  **the  un- 
known character,"  and  which  were  to 
aU  appearance  contemporary  with  them. 
The  former  were  records  of  the  names 
of  travellers  on  the  different  routes; 
and  while  some  of  them  were  of  western 
origin,  as  I«f/Xi«f  Av^nXi^f,  the  greater 
part  were  evidently  transcriptions  of 
Arabian  names,  such  as  AX/M^a»xi^«r, 
KfifuuHi  x»kfi»t.  From  this  it  was  na- 
turally and  correctly  inferred  by  Nie- 
buhr,  the  traveller,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated historian,  that  the  unknown 
character  was  that  in  use  among  the 
people  who  bore  thest  names,  and  that 
the  inscriptions  in  it  contained  limilar 
records  of  names.    The  carrectn«88  df 
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this  opinion  was  demonstrated  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  F.  F.  Beer,  of  Leipsig^ 
ivho  published,  in  1840,  a  correct  id- 
phabet  of  the  inscriptions,  together 
with  a  hundred  inscriptions  copied 
from  different  sources.  The  opinions 
which  he  advanced  in  this  worK  have 
been  controverted  by  different  Grerman 
writers,  and  corrections  and  additions 
have  been  made  to  his  interpretations; 
but  in  the  very  able  article  on  these  in- 
scriptions, in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  So- 
ciety, by  Dr.  Friedrich  Tuch,  the 
alphabet  of  Beer  is  adopted  without 
any  change.  The  only  difficulty  in 
reading  the  inscriptions  is  such  as 
might  be  felt  in  reading  an  English 
manuscript.  It  is  in  some  cases  hard 
to  say  which  of  two  similar  letters  was 
designed  by  the  writer;  and  several 
letters  are  differently  shaped  by  dif- 
ferent individuals. 

Beer  thought  that  the  inscriptions 
were  the  work  of  Christians  on  pil- 
grimage to  Mount  Sinai,  as  the  place 
where  the  law  was  given.  His  chief 
argument  in  favour  of  this  theory  was 
the  supposed  use  of  the  cross.  It  is, 
however,  very  doubtful  whether  what 
he  supposed  to  be  a  cross  was  really  so ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  Tuch  has 
brought  forward  very  decisive  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  heathenism  of 
the  writers.  They  worshipped  the  stars, 
as  appears  from  the  interpretation  of 
some  of  the  inscriptions ;  and  Tuch  has 
shown  from  Arabian  authorities,  that 
Mount  Sinai  was  a  place  of  pil^imago 
of  the  star-worship})ers  in  the  pre- 
Mohammedan  period.  He  refers  the 
inscriptions  to  Uie  first  two  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  supposes  the 
writers  to  have  lived  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai.  The 
uscriptions  begin  for  the  most  part 

with  the  word  nbU7  "  Welcome,"  or 
with  ■n>3T  **  Be  remembered,"  fol- 
lowed by  the  names  of  individuals, 
generally  accompanied  by  those  of 
their  fathers,  and  sometimes  by  titles, 
after  which  is  mostly  added  •n>t  or  nnt 
Zttir,  **  on  pilgrimage."  This  word  is 
fully  treated  of  b^  Tuch,  and  is  shown 
to  have,  in  Arabic  vnritings,  the  sense 
of  "journeying  to  a  sacred  place." 
The  names  are  many  of  them  the  very 
names  which  occur  in  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions that  accompany  the  old  Ara- 
bian ones.  Thofl  we  have  Grev,  41 ; 
Zeitschrift  d.  D.M.G.  III.,  p.  184 :_ 


nKt  ''  Welcomo  Al  Mobakker,  tho 
son  of  *Omai  the  poet,  on  pilgrimage." 
The  names  of  both  father  and  son  are 
very  common  in  these  inscriptions,  and 
they  occur  also  in  the  Greek  ones ;  we 
have  already  given  their  forms.  The 
addition  of  the  servile  to  most  proper 
names,  and  to  the  names  in  opposition 
to  them,  is  agreeable  to  Semitic  usage  ; 
and  the  decipherment  is  in  every  re- 
spect so  satisfactor}',  that  till  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  entered  the  field,  it  commanded  the 
universal  assent  of  the  learned.  Mr. 
Forster  admits  this,  and  here  is  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  fact.  Having 
in  his  text  spoken  of  "  the  slightness 
of  his  premises,  and  the  inconsequence 
of  his  conclusions,"  rendering  it  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  criticise  the  labours 
of  Beer,  he  gives  the  following  note— i 
p.  169:.^ 

«  Those  who  adopt  the  Professor's 
theory,  are  of  course  of  a  very  different 
opiaion.  I  give  a  ■pecimen,  but  spare 
the  name  of  the  author.  'The  WMi  Mik- 
katteb,  or  Sinaitio  character.  Professor 
Beer  has  proved,  belonged  to  the  Naba- 
thasans.'  *  In  asubioined  table  of  alphabets 
I  give  the  Sinaitic  or  Nabathnan  alpha- 
bet, as  made  out  by  Professor  Beer.  I 
add  to  it  various  luphabets  of  the  cog- 
nate languages,  from  a  oomparUon  of 
which,  as  well  as  from  the  Professor's 
readings,  one  may  satisfy  himself  that 
he  has  correctly  represented  the  powers 
of  the  Sinaitic  fetters.  When  I  fint  eaw 
the  inscriptiont  in  W&dt  Mitkattibt  I  was 
Batitfied  that  they  could  thus  be  deciphered,* 
By  this  school  of  philosophy  we  are  in 
little  danfi^  of  being  troubled  with  the 

Mr.  Forster  may  sneer  at  the  above 
passa^,  but  wo  have  no  hesitation  in 
adopting  it,  and  so,  we  are  sure,  would 
philologists  generally.  Take  a  parallel 
case:  a  person  finds  an  old  nuuinscnpt, 
which  he  is  unable  to  read  correctly ; 
but  recognising  some  of  the  characters 
as  Engliui,  and  observing  the  general 
appearance  of  the  writing  to  resemble 
other  English  writings,  &  is  latiafied 
that  it  may  be  dedmicred  br  compar- 
ing it  with  such.  When  an  alphabet  of 
the  writing  has  been  thus  &rmed#  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  alphabet  of 
other  old  English  writings  makes  it 
quite  evident  that  it  is  a  correct  one ; 
and  if  some  very  fimdliil  person  afikms 
that  this  is  all  a  delusioQ,  and  that  the 
writing  is  really  Russian  or  Arabic,  he 
is  not  considenxl  worthy  of  a  serious 
reply.    There  are  Bome  penoiui  who 
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are  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  owing  to 
there  being  no  principles  which  they 
hold  in  common  with  their  neighbours. 
If  a  man  had  once  persuaded  himself 
that  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese, 
it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  contrary.  He  would 
at  once  deny  every  proposition  which 
he  suspected  would  prove  inconsistent 
with  it. 

Mr.  Forster's  own  case  we  regard  as 
perfectly  hopeless.    We  have  no  ex- 
pectation whatever  of  undeceiving  him 
on  the  subject  of  these  inscriptions. 
We  trust,  however,  that  we  shall  do 
that  good  turn  to  some  of  his  readers, 
and  as  the  best  way  of  beginning,  we 
shall  give  the  translations  of  the  same 
inscription  put  forward  by  Dr.  Tuch 
and  Mr.  Forster.  We  take  Gray,  154, 
which  is  repeated  in]Gray,86,bemg  the 
-  latter  of  the  two  inscriptions  which  are 
there  in  juxtaposition.     According  to 
Dr.  Tuch,  these  inscriptions  contain 
the   single  sentence — ''May  Al-Mo- 
bakker,  the  son  of  Beeshein,  be  wel- 
come, or   at  peace!"       The  former 
of  these  names  occurred  in  the  in- 
scription before  quoted,  and  also  in 
Greek ;  the  latter  is  a  common  Ara- 
bic name.     Out  of  this  single  sentence 
Mr.  Forster  has  manufactured  the  fol- 
lowing :—**  The  people  essay eth  the 
waters;   Pharaoh  retrograding  reins 
back  his  war-horse."    In  one  of  the 
two  copies  of  the  inscription,  some  ono 
has  amused  himself  by  adding  a  body 
and  four  legs  to  the  koph,  in  the  name 
of  Al-Mob^^er,  so  as  to  convert  it  into 
the  figure  of  an  animal,  of  which  the 
original  letter,  as  it  appears  in  the  other 
copy,  constitutes  the  head  and  neck. 
Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  this  was  in- 
tended  for  the  horse  of  Pharaoh.    Dr. 
Tuch  more  rationally  supposes  it  to 
have  been  done  in  jocose  allusion  to 
the  name  in  which  it  occurs,  which  sig- 
nifies   in  Arabic     '*  the  Neatherd." 
Surely,  however,  it  is  unnecessarv  to 
explain  the  tricks  with  which  idle  boys 
may  amuse  themselves. 

We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  with 
any  further  specimens  of  Mr.  Forster's 
pretended  decipherments.  They  are 
just  such  as  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  fertile  imagination,  uncon- 
trolled by  either  jud^ent  or  learning. 
It  will  be  proper,  nowever,  that  we 
should  say  a  few  words  as  to  certain 
alleged  confirmations  of  his  readings, 
which  Mr.  Forster  puts  prominently 
forward.     One  of  these  is  his  pretended 


reading  of  the  name  of  an  animal  re- 
presented by  the  side  of  one  of  the  in- 
scriptions.    In  Mr.  Gray*s  copy,  are- 
mark  occurs,  "  a  quadruped  opposite 
the  last  line  but  one."     lifr.  Forster 
reads  the  last  line  but  two  Ramah, 
which,  he  says,  is  the  Arabic  for  **  an 
ass ;"  and  he  says  also,  that  the  animal 
is  found  in  copies  of  the  inscription  to 
be  an  ass.     This  would  be  curious  if  it 
were  true ;  but  it  is  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods.    Ramah,  Mr.  Forster's  reading 
of  Walu,  the  name  of  the  pilgrim's  fa- 
ther, conveys  no  such  meaning  as  *'an 
ass."  As  a  noun,  it  signifies  '^  a  spear;" 
as  a  verb,  it  signifies  **  to  pierce  with  a 
spear,"  as  distinguished  from  *'  striking 
with  a  javelin,"  corresponding  exactly 
to  oureif,  as  distinguished  from  fiuXXtt ; 
but  the  Arabic  lexicoffraphers  remark 
that  it  signifies  **  to  kick,"  when  its 
subject  is  a  horse,  an  ass,  or  a  mule. 
Surely  this  is  no  authority  for  trans- 
lating it  "  to  kick  as  an  ass,"  when  its 
subject  is,  according  to  Mr.  Forster, 
**  the  people."    Again,  not  relying  on 
our  own  judgment   alone,   we   have 
shown  Lord  Prudhoe's  and  Mr.  Brock- 
man's  sketches  of  "  the  quadruped"  to 
several  persons,  and  all  agree  that  it 
is  not  an  ass,  but  a  horse  I    The  copy 
taken    by   Mr.  Montague  might  be 
either,  but  that  is  obviously  incorrect 
as  to  the  letters,  and  little  reliance  can 
therefore  be  placed  in  it  as  to  the  draw- 
ing.    On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Forster 
himself  claims    for  Mr.  Brockman*s 
copy  the  credit  of  minute  accuracy. 

Another  pretended  confirmation  of 
!Mr.  Forster's  decipherment  is  his  al- 
leged "identification  of  the  Sinaitic 
alphabet  with  the  Enchorial  alphabet 
of  the  Kosetta  stone,  and  with  the  cha- 
racters also  found  in  the  quarries  of 
Masera,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  age  of 
Moses.  The  case  (ne  adds)  is  matter 
of  fact ;  and  the  hlarmony  of  the  two 
alphabets,  executed,  not  by  transcript, 
but  (to  secure  perfect  accuracy)  oy 
tracing,  is  placed  before  the  reader  in 
plate  1 ."  What  Mr.  Forster  here  calls 
matter  of  fact,  we  must  take  leave  to 
deny  in  the  most  positive  manner.  It 
is  faJse  in  all  its  parts.  First — it  is  not 
true  that  the  Enchorial  character  of 
the  Egyptians  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  Mr.  Forster 
has  given  seventy-five  characters  (some 
of  which,  by  the  way,  are  only  parts 
of  characters,  and  others  are  composed 
of  two  characters  run  together  by  the 
sculptor),  which,   however,    are  not 
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above  a  quarter  of  those  that  are  in 
use.  Most  of  them,  too,  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  "while  the  most  common 
characters  in  the  Enchorial  inscriptions 
are  omitted  by  him,  and  have  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  anything  in 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions.     Mi.  Forster 

S'ves  great  praise  to  Akerblad,  who 
scovered  tne  alphabetic  values    of 
several  of  the  characters,   and  who 
rashly  inferred  that  all  were  alphabetic. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  he  ignores 
all  the  alphabetic  values  discovered  by 
Akerblad!     Of  the  seven  characters 
occurring  in  the  name  of  Alexander, 
he  only  gives  two,  and  those  with  to- 
tally different  values  from  what  they 
must  bear  in  that  name.     It  mav  gra- 
tify Mr.  Forster  to  know  that  a  irench 
writer,  a  M.  do  Saidc^^  has  of  late 
adopted  Akerblad's  notion  of  the  cha- 
racters being  all  alphabetic  ;  thus,  as 
Dr.   Brugsch,  of  Berlin,  most  Justly 
expresses  it,    *•  putting  himself  fifty 
jrears  back."    The  use  of  ideographs 
m  this  mode  of  writing,  not  only  to 
express  words,  but  as  determinatives 
afler  words  phonetically  expressed,  is 
established  on  the  surest  grounds.     No 
one  can  explain  the  Enchorial  texts  in 
detail  who  does  not  reco^ise  it ;  and 
M.  de  Saulcy  has  accordingly  not  at- 
tempted to  do  this ;  he  has  contented 
himself  with  theorising  on  the  subject. 
But  secondly — if  it  were  true  that 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  were  in  the 
same  character  as  the  Enchorial  of 
Egypt,  it  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Forstcr's 
notion  of  the  Israelitish  origin  of  the 
former.     >Ir.  Forster  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  person  who  has  assigned  any 
great  antiquity  to  the  Enchorial  cha- 
racter.    Dr.  Bru^h,  who  has  paid 
more  attention  to  it  than  anv  one  else, 
and  who  has  had  most  excellent  means 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment,  gives 
500  B.  c.  and  300  a.  d.  as  the  limits  of 
its  use.     Mr.  Forster's  statement,  that 
the  Enchorial  inscriptions  in  the  quar- 
ries  of  Masera  are  *'  of  a  date  prior  to 
the  a^  of  Moses,'*  is  an  absurd  fiction. 
He  cites  no  authority  for  it,  and  for 
the  best  reason.    Whatever  difference 


there  mav  be  as  to  the  dates  when  the 
more  ancient  kings  reigned,  all  Egyptian 
chronologists  are  agreed  that  the  king 
whose  name  occurs  m  these  inscriptions, 
Hakhori,  belonged  to  the  twenty-ninth 
dynasty,  and  md  not  begin  to  reign 
till  about  390  B.C. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits, 
and  must  hasten  to  a  oondnsicMi.    The 
extract  which  Mr.  Forster  gives  from 
an  author  whom  he  will  not  name,  is 
from  Dr.  J.  Wilson*s  *' Lands  of  the 
Bible;"  a  work  to  which  we  would 
refer  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be 
desirous  of  further  information  respect- 
ing either  the  Himyaritic  or  the  Sinai- 
tic inscriptions.     Whatever  faults  the 
work  may  have^  its  author  possesses 
real  learning,  and  has  applied  it  to 
those  inscriptions  in  a  way  that  is  hi|^ly 
creditable  to  him.    Dr.  Wilson  gives 
the  real  alphabets  of  the  inscriptions 
and  of  those  writings  which  resemble 
them ;  and  a  comparison  of  these  with 
the  pretended  alohabetSy  published  by 
Mr.  Forster,  ougnt  to  sati^  any  one  of 
the  utter  incompetency  of  the  latter  gen- 
tleman to  deal  with  such  a  subject.   He 
has  not,  as  yet,  made  a  wa^  right  step ; 
his  two  attempts  contain  nnmingled 
error.    It  is  really  discreditable  to  our 
universities,  that  persons  educated  in 
them  could  be  the  aupes  of  such  absurd 
fictions  as  Mr.  F(»rster  has  put  forth ; 
and  when  we  see  that  tbey  actually 
are  so,  we  must  not  be  too  severe  on 
the  uneducated  believers  in  Joe  Smith, 
or  in  Thorn  of  Canterbury.   Gullibility, 
on  certain  subiects,  seems  to  charac- 
terise the  Anglo-Saxon  xmce. 

The  notice  we  have  taken  of  this 
work  has  been  painful  to  us,  but  we 
have  felt  it  to  bo  a  duty.  At  a  time 
when  the  dedphering  of  ancient  in- 
scriptions is  actually  bringing  to  light 
cotemporary  records  of  events  men- 
tioned in  Scripture,  there  can  be  no- 
thing more  mischievous  than  to  unset- 
tic  the  public  mind  by  snch  pretended 
decipherings  as  Mr.  Forster  deids  in. 
He  IS  confounding  truth  and  falsehood 
in  a  case  where  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  keep  thtm  sqparale. 
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With  soitow  of  heart  we  take  up  our  pen  to  record  the  death  of  Euot  Waiu 
BUBTON.  Every  one  who  reads  these  pages  is  aware,  we  doubt  not»  of  the  dis- 
astrouB  circumstances  under  which  tins  event  occurred.  We  have  no  wish  to 
open  afresh  wounds  so  recently  closed,  and  inflict  upon  the  public  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  horrors  connected  with  it.  Indeed,  we  have  nothing  to  tell.  Affec- 
tiony  grief,  and  curiosity  have  alike  failed  to  elicit  a  single  particular  bearing 
upon  we  fate  of  our  unhappy  countryman,  beyond  the  simple  fact  of  his  having 
been  seen  on  board  the  Amazon  at  the  last  moment.  In  all  human  probability, 
nothing  further  wiU  ever  be  discovered.  He  is  gone  ;  but  it  is  our  consolation 
that  we  can  turn  our  eyes  from  an  unknown  death  to  a  conspicuous  life.  These 
few  lines — all  we  have  at  our  disposal — are  devoted  to  his  memory ;  for  we  owe  it 
as  well  to  our  readers  as  to  ourselves  to  offer  a  slight  tribute  to  the  worth  of  one 
who,  as  an  Irishman,  was  a  credit  to  the  literature  of  his  country,  and,  as  a  con- 
tributor  to  this  Magazine,  commenced  that  career  of  authorship  which  he  so  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

It  was  during  an  extended  tour  in  the  Mediterranean  about  ten  years  ago, 
that  Mr.  Warburton  sent  some  sheets  of  manuscript  notes  to  Mr.  Lever,  at  that 
time  £ditor  of  the  Dublin  University  Magazine.  These  at  once  caught  that 
gentleman's  attention,  and  he  gladly  gave  them  publicity,  under  the  title  of 
'<  Episodes  of  Eastern  Travel,"  in  successive  numbers  of  the  Magazine,* 
where  they  were  universally  admired  for  the  grace  and  liveliness  of  their  style. 
Mr.  Lever,  however,  soon  saw  that  though  for  the  purposes  of  his  periodical 
these  papers  were  extremely  valuable,  the  author  was  not  consulting  his  own 
best  interests  by  continuing  to  give  his  travels  to  the  world  in  that  form; 
and,  with  generous  disinterestedness,  advised  him  to  collect  what  he  had  already 
published^  add  the  remainder  of  his  notes,  and  make  a  book  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
Warburton  followed  his  advice,  entered  into  terms  with  Mr.  Colburn,  and 
published  his  travels  under  the  title  of  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross." 

Of  this  book  it  is  needless  for  us  to  speak.  In  spite  of  the  formidable  rivalry 
of  an  Edthen,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time,  it  sprung  at  once  into  public 
favour,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  books  of  modern  travels  of  which  the  sale  has 
continued  uninterrupted  through  successive  editions  to  the  present  time.  Were 
we  to  pronoimce  upon  the  secret  of  its  success,  we  should  lay  it  to  its  perfect 
right-mndedness.  A  changeful  truth,  a  versatUe  propriety  of  feeling  initiates 
the  author,  as  it  were,  into  the  heart  of  each  successive  subject ;  and  we  find 
him  as  profoundly  impressed  with  the  genius  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  he  is  steeped, 
in  the  proper  place,  in  the  slumberous  influences  of  the  dreamv  Nile,  upon  whose 
bosom  he  rocks  his  readers  into  a  trance,  to  be  awakened  only  by  the  gladsome 
originality  of  those  melodies  which  come  mirthfullv  on  their  ears  from  either 
bank.  And,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  it  is  precisely  the  tvant  of  this,  which  pre- 
vents the  indisputable  power  and  grace  of  '*  Edthen"  from  having  their  full  enect 
with  the  public.  Passages  of  beauty,  almost  of  sublimity,  stand  isolated  from 
our  sympathies  by  the  interposed  cynicism  of  a  few  caustic  remarks ;  and  scenes 
of  the  world's  most  ancient  reverence  and  worship  become  needlessly  disenchanted 
under  the  spell  of  some  sceptical  sneer. 

But  we  must  not  turn  aside  to  criticise.  Since  the  publication  of  the  '^  Cres  1 
cent  and  the  Cross,"  Mr.  Warburton  has  written,  credited,  a  number  of  works, 
some  historical,  others  of  fiction,  of  which  his  last  romance,  *'  Darien,*'  only 
appeared  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departing  on  the  fatal  voyage.  It  has  been 
remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in  this  tale  he  has  prefigured  his  own 
fate.  A  burning  ship  is  described  in  terms  which  would  have  served  as  a  picture 
of  the  frightful  reality  he  was  himself  doomed  to  witness.  The  coincidence, 
casual  as  it  is,  has  imparted  a  melancholy  interest  to  that  story,  which  will 
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long  be  wept  over  as  the  parting  and  presaging  legacy  of  a  gifted  spiril^  pirema* 
turely  snatdied  away. 

These  lighter  effusions  most  probably  mw  out  of  the  craving  of  the  |>alK 
lishers  for  the  prestige  of  his  name,  already  found  to  be  valuable  even  on  title- 
pages  ;  and  the  ready  market  they  commanded  could  not  but  prove  an  incite* 
ment  to  continue  and  multiply  thenu  This  mi^ht  be  considered  in  an  ulterior 
sense  unfortunate ;  for  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  true  bent  of  Mr* 
Warburton*s  mind>  if  not  of  his  talents,  was  towards  graver  and  less  ima^ 
native  studies ;  and  we  know  that  this  propensity  was  growing  upon  him  with 
maturer  years  and  soberer  reflection. 

It  is  not  exclusively  from  the  bearing  of  his  researches  and  the  general  drift 
of  his  correspondence  that  we  infer  this  ;  though  both  set  latterly  in  that  direc* 
tion.  He  had  for  some  time  been  actually  at  work  with  definite  objects  in 
view.  One  subject  which  he  took  up  warmly  was  a  British  History  of  Ireland. 
That  is,  a  history  intended  to  deal  impartial  justice  between  the  Irish  pec^ple 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  British  empire  on  the  other ;  reviewing  the  pohtics  of 
successive  periods,  neither  from  the  Irish  nor  the  English  side  oi  the  questiony 
but  with  reference  to  the  general  interests  of  the  whole.  The  task  would  have 
proved  an  arduous  one,  under  any  circumstances — perhaps  an  invidious  one : 
but,  what  was  worse,  even  when  accomplished,  the  book  might  have  turned 
out  a  dull  affair.  So,  with  a  view  to  lightening  the  reading,  he  had  proposed  to 
embody  with  it  memoirs  of  the  Viceroys,  thus  keeping  &e  British  connexion 
prominent,  while  enlivening  the  pages  with  biographical  touches. 

Acting  on  these  ideas,  he  had  actually  begun  a  '*  History  of  the  Viceroys  ** 
in  conjunction  with  a  literary  friend,  ana  was  only  deterred  from  prosecuting  it 
by  the  apathy,  or  rather  discouragement,  of  the  London  pablishers,  who  felt  no 
inclination  to  venture  upon  an  Irish  historical  speculation.  Unfortunately, 
neither  he  nor  his  friend  could  afford  to  pursue  the  task  gratuitously,  and  it  was 
accordingly  abandoned. 

Still  later,  he  employed  himself  in  collecting  materials  for  a  Historv  of  tho 
Poor — a  vast  theme ;  perhaps  too  vast  for  a  single  intellect  to  grasp.  To  him, 
however,  it  was  a  labour  of  love  ;  and  he  had  succeeded  in  eettinz  together  a 
considerable  mass  of  curious  and  valuable  material  pour  servtr,  Jms  bst  visit 
to  his  native  country  had  researches  of  this  nature  for  one  of  its  objects ;  and 
we  are  sure  many  persons  connected  with  the  charitable  institutions  of  DubHn 
will  recollect  the  persevering  zeal  with  which  he  visited  the  haunts  of  poverty, 
as  well  as  the  asylums  for  its  relief,  noting  down  everything  which  ungLi  prove 
afterwards  serviceable  on  that  suggestive  topic. 

With  an  upwelling  of  philantbropy  so  pure  and  perennial  as  this,  the  prelimi* 
nary  investigations  could  have  been  only  a  delight  to  him.  Other  men  might  bo 
forced  to  them  as  a  revolting  duty :  he  chose  the  inquiry,  with  very  dubious  hopes 
of  bettering  himself  by  prosecuting  it,  because  his  heart  was  full  of  compassion, 
and  he  thought  he  might  do  good.  We  repeat,  what  we  can  state  fitnn  personal 
knowledge,  that  the  bent  of  Air.  Warburton's  mind  was  latterly  towaroi  works 
of  general  utility ;  and  it  is  with  satisfaction  we  learn,  what  we  had  not  been 
aware  of  until  the  public  papers  announced  it,  that  his  projected  visit  to  tho 
New  World  was  a  mission,  in  which  the  interests  of  humanity  were  to  have  in 
him  an  advocate  and  champion. 

Into  his  private  life  we  feel  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  would  be  in. 
delicate,  as  well  as  out  of  place,  to  enter.  Surroimded  as  he  was  with  all  the 
blessings  which  the  domestic  relations  can  bestow,  beloved  by  his  intimates,  ea* 
ressed  by  the  gifled  and  the  good,  Eliot  Warburton  lived  the  centre  of  n 
radiating  circle  of  happiness.  His  personal  qualities  were  of  no  oommon 
order.  His  society  was  eagerly  sought  after.  With  a  fisuitidious  lassitade  of 
air,  and  an  apparent  disinchnation  to  exertion,  he  possessed  remarkable  force 
of  thought  and  fluency  of  diction ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see 
liim,  when  he  had  begun  to  relate  passages  from  his  experiences  in  foreign 
countries,  or  adventures  in  his  own,  the  centre  of  a  graduidly  increasing 
audience,  amidst  which  he  sat,  improvisating  a  sort  of  romantic  recitatioiiy 
until  he  was  completely  carrie<l  away  on  the  current  of  his  own  eloquence,  and 
]n<!t  every  sense  of  where  ho  was  or  what  he  was  doing,  in  the  enwusiasm  he 
had  fanned  up  and  saw  reflected  around  him.     Tliis  power  was  a  peculiar  gift; 
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and  be  loyed  to  exercise  it.  In  this  form  many  of  bis  ba{)piest  effudons  bave 
been  given  utterance  to ;  and  everybody  wbo  nas  beard  bim  at  sucb  inspired 
moments  bas  felt  regret  that  the  brilliant  bursts  which  so  delighted  bim, 
sbonld  have  been  stamped  upon  no  more  retentive  tablets  than  the  ears  of 
ordinary  listeners. 

Of  this  amiable^  refined,  and  giited  individual,  we  are  afraid  to  speak  as 
warmly  as  our  heart  would  dictate.  Before  us  lie  the  few  hasty  lines — ^but  not 
too  hurried  to  be  the  channel  of  a  parting  kindness — scrawled  to  us  on  the  first 
day  of  this  year — ^the  last  day  the  writer  was  ever  to  pass  in  England.  They 
are,  perhaps,  amongst  the  latest  words  he  ever  wrote.  "lam  off,"  they  run, 
**  for  the  West  Indies  to-morrow.  But  I  have  accomplished  your  affair,**  Oh, 
vanity  of  human  purpose  I  Man  proposes — God  disposes.  We  were  next  to 
hear  of  him,  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  burning  vessel  in  the  Atlantic,  alono 
with  the  Captain,  after  every  other  soul  had  disappeared,  surve3ring*-we  feel 
convinced,  with  the  courage  of  a  lion— the  awful  two-fold  death  close  before  him, 
and  which  he  had  in  all  probability  deliberately  preferred  to  an  early  relin- 
quishment of  his  companions  to  their  fate.  It  is  a  fine  picture — one  that  shall 
ever  hang  framed  with  his  image  in  our  memory ;  helping  us  to  believe  that 
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Lycidas  onr  sorrow  is  not  dead, 


Sank  though  he  be  beneath  the  wat'ry  floor,** — 
But  that  he  hath  mounted  to  a  higher  sphere,-—— 

*^  Through  the  dear  might  of  Him  that  walked  the  waves.** 
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A  GLOOHT  and  a  disheartening  task  he 
undertakes,  who  sets  himself  down  to 
write  the  history  of  Ireland  during  the 
four  years  and  seven  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  our  present  Viceroy  as- 
sumed the  government  of  the  country. 
Short  as  has  been  the  period,  it  has 
effected  fearful  changes  in  Irish  society. 
The  successive  incidents  of  national 
ruin  have  been  crowded  with  terrible 
rapidity  into  these  fiftj'-five  months. 
The  process  of  extcrnunation  of  the 
Irish  people  has  gone  on — is  still  going 
on— .with  accelerating  rapidity.  Num- 
bers of  our  gentry  have  been,  within 
that  interval,  reduced  from  comparative 
opulence  to  beggary.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Irisnmcn,  of  the  cottier 
classes,  have  been  driven  from  our 
shores.  A  wholesale  emigration,  with 
scarcely  exaggerated  phrase  called  "the 
Exodus"  of  our  people,  hasbegxm  to 
remove  great  masses  of  the  population 
from  our  soil.  The  census  of  our  num- 
bers exhibits  the  appalling  diminution 
of  about  two  millions.  Those  who  are 
left  do  not  appear  the  better  for  the 
departure  of  the  numbers  who  were 
said  to  have  overcrowded  the  countrv. 


On  the  contrary,  the  condition  of  all 
classes  appears  to  be  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing. The  only  hope,  indeed,  that 
seems  left  to  the  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  island,  is  that  of  joining 
the  hosts  of  "  the  Exodus,"  and  quit- 
ting their  native  country  as  expeditious- 
ly as  they  can. 

Melancholy  as  is  the  social  picture  of 
this  period,  the  political  aspect  of  the 
nation  presents  but  little  to  relieve  its 
gloom.  The  terrors  of  a  silly  insurrec- 
tion disturbing  the  tranquillity  that 
the  insurrection  itself  hardly  endan- 
gered for  a  week.  A  mock  rebellion 
put  down  without  bloodshed,  but  never- 
theless, at  an  incalculable  loss  of  na- 
tional character,  and  with  enormous 
injury  to  the  spirit  and  fireedom  of  the 
country.  The  spirit  of  the  constitution 
violated,  even  where  its  forms  were  not 
set  aside,  to  banish  from  their  homes 
as  traitors,  men  infinitely  more  honest, 
ay,  and  even  more  loyal,  than  many 
retained  in  the  favour  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Intrigue  at  the  Castle  keeping 
pace  with  discontent  in  the  country. 
All  parties,  in  turn,  flattered  and  ca- 
joled,   and  all  parties,   in  turn,  be- 
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tniye<].  And,  now»  at  the  close  of  this 
dismal  period,  the  fires  of  religious 
animosity  rekindled.  If  they  are  not 
burning  fiercely,  it  is  only  because  the 
misery  of  the  country  has  taken  even 
from  agitation  its  sustenance.  The 
flame  l£at  is  lighted  in  the  desert  is 
expiring,  because  there  is  nothing 
upon  which  the  devouring  element  can 
be  fed. 

Disheartening,  however,  as  is  the 
task,  the  time  is  come  when  the  history 
of  Lord  Clarendon's  viceroyalty  should 
be  written.  We  cannot  pretend,  per- 
haps, to  bring  to  its  performance  the 
perfect  impartiality  to  which  contem- 
ponvr}'  chronicles  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
attain.  Yet  we  would  not  knowinglv 
do  his  Excellency  an  injustice.  It 
were,  no  doubt,  unfair  to  visit  upon 
his  administration  the  responsibility  of 
all  the  calamities  that,  under  it,  have 
iKjiallon  the  ill-fated  country  over  which 
he  has  niliKl.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the 
condition  of  all  government  to  be 
judged,  in  some  degree,  by  its  results. 
Futun^  times  >vill  determine  with  a 
moixi  unprejudiced  judgment  than  can 
now  be  fonned,  how  much  of  the 
miseries  of  Ireland  have  originated  in 
causes  over  which  her  rulers  had  no 
control ;  how  far  they  have  been  agcra- 
vated,  or  oven  produced,  by  the  policy 
of  which  Lord  Clarendon's  government 
is  the  exponent.  They  will  deter- 
mine, where  our  rulers  could  not  pre- 
vent, how  much  or  how  little  they 
have  done  to  mitigate  or  amend  the 
disasters  under  which  we  sufier.  Pos- 
terity, too,  will  judge  how  lar  Lord 
Clan'udon  personally  deserves  well  of 
IreLind,  when  another  generation  will 
estimate  his  adminu<tration  a^iart  from 
the  j>assions  or  the  prejudices  of  the 

i»resent.  Unquestionably  it  has  been 
lis  lot  to  govern  In'land  in  times  of 
IXH'uliar  trial  and  diificulty ;  times  in 
which  everj-  alluwant^e  must  be  made 
for  the  failure  of  the  best  intentions^ 
and  the  breaking  down  of  the  best 
const ructe<l  plans.  Few  governors  have 
exiK>rience<l  such  vicissitudes  in  public 
opmion.  At  one  time  he  was  the  object 
of  extravagant  adulation  from  the  edu- 
cated classes  of  Ireland.  The  transition 
to  un(iualified  condemnation  by  the 
same  classics  was  almost  as  rapid  as 
had  been  the  acquisition  of  then:  con- 
fidence. It  were  rash  to  assume  that 
the  loss  of  their  favour  was  altogether 
Loril  Clarendon's  own  fiiult.  ^  As  we 
review  the  events  of  his  odminLitratioa 


every  reader  must  foirm  his  opinion  on 
this  point  for  himself. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1847»  the  Earl 
of  Besborough  died  in  the  viceroyal^. 
No  long  interval  cLipsed  before  the 
Earl  of  Chkrendon  was  nominated  as 
his  successor ;  and  on  the  26th  of  the 
same  month  his  Excellency  arrived  at 
the  Castle,  and  assumed  the  govern, 
ment  of  Ireland. 

Unquestionably,  as  we  hihre  said, 
great  difficulties  attended  the  task  to 
which  the  new  Viceroy  was  inaugurat- 
ed. Two  successive  fiulures  (S*  the 
potato  crop  had  entailed  upon  Ireland 
losses  the  extent  of  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  estimate.  The  fVee-trade 
measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  avowedljr 
brought  forward  to  mitigate  the  calami- 
ties of  the  Irish  famine,  had  sj^gravated 
incalculably  the  evils  which  it  was  the 
object,  or  at  least  the  pretext,  of  their 
introduction  to  avert.  The  reckless 
squandering  of  the  public  money  upon 
what  were  called,  in  mocker}',  public 
works,  had  demoralised  the  labouring 
population,  and  imposed  heavy  and 
permanent  burdens  upon  the  land. 
The  enactment  which  virtually  gave 
the  paupers  a  right  to  outdoor  relief 
had  made  the  poor  law  an  impost  of 
confiscation.  All  these  elements  of 
social  ruin  Lord  Clarendon  found  at 
work  in  Ireland  when  he  arrived  here, 
though  their  full  mischief  has  been 
developed  during  the  period  of  his 
rule.  As  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
that  had  brought  forward  some  of 
these  measures,  he  is  bound,  no 
doubt,  to  take  a  share  of  the  req)on. 
sibility  that  belon^ped  to  theur  enact- 
iQcnt.  Of  the  policy  that  gave  these 
countries  a  free  importation  of  foreign 
com  Lord  Clarendon  had  been,  as  a 
Peer  of  Parliament,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
most  able  supporters.  Indeed  it  might 
be  said  that  he  came  to  Ireland  to 
carry  out,  in  its  government,  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  set  of  doctrines  which 
have  acquired,  by  a  Strang  perver- 
sion, the  name  of  '*pohticaI  eco- 
nomy."  So  far  he  could  scarcely 
complain  of  difficulties  which  that  very 
policy  had  previously  prepared  for  him. 
Still,  after  every  deduction  of  this 
nature,  a  very  moderate  decree  of  can- 
dour must  admit,  that  in  tne  physiod 
circumstances  of  the  ooontiy  there  was 
quite  enough  to  tax  the  energies  and 
perplex  the  counsels  of  any  statesman 
who  undertook  toadminister  its  afiairst 
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If,  however,  these  circumstances  pre- 
sented  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  for 
that  very  reason  they  gave  opportuni- 
ties for  the  display  of  me  higher  qua- 
lities of  statesmanship.  It  is  the  com- 
pensating principles  of  great  national 
caliunities,  that  tney  supply  magnificent 
opportunities  for  national  improve- 
ment. And  even  in  the  misery  that 
had  fallen  upon  the  country  there  were 
a  thousand  facilities  for  the  adoption 
of  measures  of  permanent  good,  which 
more  prosperous  days  would  not  have 
tolerated,  or,  perhaps,  suggested.  It 
is  only  in  times  of  partial  demolition 
that  me  ground  is  cleared  for  the 
statesman  to  reconstruct.  To  say  that 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland  threw 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  government 
is  but  to  say  that  the  task  demanded 
the  energies  of  a  great  statesman. 
With  the  prestige  ofbeing  such  a  states- 
man Lord  Clarendon  came  here,  and, 
as  such,  Ireland,  earnestly  looking  for 
some  one  to  show  us  any  good,  accept- 
ed him  upon  trust. 

Whatever  difficulties  awaited  him  in 
the  physical  condition  of  the  country, 
never  did  Viceroy  enter  upon  arduous 
duties  with  more  personal  and  political 
advantages.  It  is  one  of  the  political 
phenomena  of  the  last  few  years,  for 
which  it  is  not  easy  altogether  to  ac- 
count, that  the  passing  of  the  Act 
which  repealed  the  Corn  Laws  pro- 
duced a  lull  in  political  contests.  W  ith 
the  expulsion  of  the  Peel  Ministry, 
which  followed  upon  that  measure,  the 
bitterness  of  poLtical  partisanship  ap- 
peared to  have  died.  The  Whigs 
m  1846  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
accepted  office,  if  not  with  the  as- 
sent, certainly  with  the  acquiescence 
of  all  parties  in  the  State.  The  dis- 
placed ministers  saw  clearly  that  they 
had,  at  least  for  the  present,  forfeited 
power,  and  gave  to  their  Free-trade 
successors  the  support  that  would  keep 
out  their  Protectionist  rivals.  The 
Protectionists,  on  the  other  hand,  felt 
that  it  was  their  own  votes  that  had 
produced  the  crisis  which  called  Lord 
John  Russell  to  the  councils  of  their 
Sovereign.  They  knew,  too,  that  his 
continuance  in  office  was  the  barrier 
against  the  return  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Both  principle  and  passion  com. 
bined  to  prevent  their  offering  a  vio- 
lent opposition  to  the  minister  whom 
the^  had  themselves  put  in  the  room  of 
their  discarded  chief.  Neither  in  Par- 
liament nor  in  the  country  did  there 


exist  an  Opposition  party,  understand- 
ing by  this  a  party  anxious  to  displace 
the  ministry.  This  state  of  things  de- 
prived  every  political  contest  of  much 
of  its  excitement^and  its  zeal.  Under 
such  influences  it  was  that  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1847  was  elected,  and  for  this 
very  reason  that  election  did  not  fairly 
test  the  opinions  of  the  nation  upon 
any  political  question.  Such  a  state  of 
feeling  was  emmently  favourable  to  the 
men  m  power.  In  Ireland  it  was  pe- 
\!uliarly  so.  Lord  Besborough  was  the 
first  Viceroy  for  years  who  took  his 

Elace  in  the  Castle  the  object  of  no 
ostility.  Every  Whig  Lord  Lieute- 
nant before  him  had  been,  from  his  ap- 
pointment, the  object  of  dislike  and 
distrust  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
aristocracy  and  gentry.  It  was  almost 
a  matter  of  fiddity  to  their  political 

?rinciples  to  keep  aloof  from  him. 
^he  representative  of  a  ministry  whom 
all  parties  tacitly  agreed  at  least  to  to- 
lerate, was,  by  his  very  position,  ex- 
empted from  this  feeling.  No  party 
principle  called  on  men  to  dislike  Lord 
Besborough,  because  no  party  tactics 
aimed  at  his  removal. 

Lord  Besborough  himself  was  emi- 
nently calculated  to  improve  the  van- 
tage-ground of  such  a  position.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  faults  of  his 
political  career,  he  possessed  a  manly 
and  straightforward  honesty  that  went 
far  even  in  the  eyes  of  his  opponents 
to  redeem  them  all.  No  duplicity,  dis- 
graced,  no  underhand  influence  warp, 
ed  his  administration.     A  fitting  re- 

Sresentative  in  his  own  person  of  the 
'ankness,  the  hospitality,  and  the 
honour  of  our  ancient  gentry,  he  was 
the  Irish  gentleman  in  the  Castle.  For 
the  distresses  of  the  country  he  felt  as 
an  Irishman.  The  difficulties  of  the 
landed  gentry  he  endeavoured  to  assist 
with  the  sympathy  and  the  knowledge 
of  one  wno  was  an  Irish  proprietor 
himself.  No  man  had  been  a  stronger 
partisan — ^but  no  man  ever  more  com- 
pletely merged  the  partisan  in  the 
Viceroy.  He  had  made  even  a  Whig 
Yicerovalty  popular  with  all  classes, 
when  nis  death,  in  his  government^ 
called  forth  the  sincere  regrets  of  the 
whole  nation.  He  may  be  said,  in  a 
sense,  to  have  transmitted  his  popula- 
rity  to  his  successor.  He  had  at  least 
destroyed  the  prejudices  which  would 
have  separated  him  from  the  Conser- 
vative gentry  of  the  country. 
The  example  and  the  memory  of  such 
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a  roan  did  much  to  smooth  the  path  of 
tho  Viceroy  who  was  to  follow.  Lord 
(■larendoUf  liowevcr^  brought  to  his 
governmont  jHirsonal  qualifications  that 
nuglit  havti  dispensed  with  the  intro- 
duction. Never  did  a  Viceroy  enter 
on  his  ofBco  with  higher  encomiums 
tVom  that  portion  of  the  press,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland^  which  repre- 
sented  Conservative  opinions.  It  is  not 
a  little  curious  now  to  contrast  some  of 
these  predictions  with  the  comment^ 
which  his  actual  policv  has  evoked  from 
the  same  parties.  The  noble  Earl  had 
ac(piire<l,that  which  we  hold  the  cheajp- 
Oflt  of  all  reputations,  a  character  for 
dit)lonmtic  ability.  It  is,  however,  one 
ot  the  moat  popular  cheats  upon  pub- 
lie  credulity  to  pass  a  diplomatist  for  a 
Htatcsman ;  and  lx)rd  Clarendon  had, 
inoroovor,  the  good  fortune  to  sustain 
his  S|>uniHh  n^putntion  by  one  or  two 
HjHH'clies  of,  at  least,  respectable  abi- 
lity in  the  House  of  l^rds.  Ancestral 
recollections  did  much  to  recommend 
him  to  a  people  easily  imposed  upon  by 
liintoric  names.  His  prepossessmg  ap- 
|H)arnnce,  his  atlable  and  winning  man- 
norSf  were  well  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  ivi^ards  of  those  with  whom  ho  was 
brought  in  contact.  His  talents,  showy 
rather  than  solid,  were  afler  all  the  best 
adnotiHl  for  the  purpose  of  those  small 
diH|uays  in  which  a  Vicerojr  wins  popu- 
larity or  ac(mires  reputation  with  the 
crowd.  V^ithout  a  particle  of  his  blunt 
ftn<l  sterling  honesty,  with  not  one-half 
of  his  Kound  judgment  and  steady  good 
Hcnw»,  l/)nl  ('larendon  was  yet  more 
rale u luted  than  his  predecessor  to  shine 
ill  those  performances  which  conven- 


tional  usage  terms  brilliant.  All  exte- 
rior advantages  of  family,of  reputation^ 
of  person,  of  manner,  and  even  of  Uu 
lents,  qudified  him  to  be  enunently  po- 
pular in  the  CasUe  of  Dublin. 

It  was  well,  perhaps,  for  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  reception,  that  the  identity 
of  Lord  Clarendon  with  "Mr.Villieni^' 
was  forgotten,  or  rather  that  the  part 
which  Mr.  Villiers  bore  in  the  pontics 
of  the  country,  as  it  has  since  been  re- 
vealed in  Lord  Cloncurry's  singular 
disclosures,  was  not  known.  As  Mr. 
Villiers,  Lord  Clarendon,  had  lived 
manjr  years,  when  holding  an  official 
appointment,  in  the  dty  of  Dublin.  We 
cannot  say,  however,  that  he  profited 
much  in  the  way  of  knowledge  by  his 
residence  in  the  country.  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  in  his  '^ Personal  Recollections" 
(a  work  which  every  one  who  wishes 
to  understand  '^ Ireland  misgoverned" 
ought  to  read),  informs  us  t^t,  during 
the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Anglesey,  there 
existed  a  back-stairs  camarilla,  who 
were  the  secret  advisers  of  that  brave 
and  well-meaning,  but  excessively 
weak-minded  nobleman.*  Nosciiwa  so- 
cits.  It  is  not,  we  confess,  calculated 
to  give  us  a  very  exalted  idea  of  the 
wisdom  or  statesmanship  of  "  Mr. 
George  Villiers,  now  Ean  of  Clarni- 
don,"  when  we  find  that  he  was  one  of 
the  "  extra-official  council "  that* ad- 
vised the  Marquess  of  Anglesey,^tho 
other  members  being  the  late  Mr. 
Blake!  Mr.  William  Henry  Curran  1 1 
and  Lord  Cloncurry  himself  1 1 1  The 
collective  wisdom  of  this  little  cabinet 
being,  we  presume,  occasionally  aided 
by  Uie  knowledge  and  experience  of 


*  *'  rcraonal  Recollections  of  Lord  Cloncurry."  Second  Edition,  page  278.  Dublin :  1851. 
S4«o  i\w  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  singular  publication  in  the  number  of  this  Magaidnfl 
for  November^  1849.  Great  as  has  been  Uie  attention  attracted  by  the  *'  BeooUectioos  of 
I»nl  Cloncurry/'  it  has  not  been  as  great  as  we  believe  these  remarkable  ie\'e1atioas  merit. 
Wu  mu»t  refer  tlio  curious  reader  to  the  book  itself  for  a  fuller  account  of  Lord  Claiendon's 
apprenticeship  to  Cai^tlc  intrigue,  when  he  formed  one  of  the  **  extra  official  oonnciL**  It  wai 
impossible,  we  need  hanlly  say,  to  conceive  a  worse  school  for  the  education  of  a  Viceroy. 

As  we  have  adverted  to  Lord  Cloncurry *&  ** Recollections**  let  us  say  that  thcfe  are  disclo- 
sures made  in  tliis  volume,  relative  to  the  Secretar^'sliip  of  Mr.  Stanley,  now  the  Eari  of 
Derby,  which  possess  at  this  moment  a  peculiar  interest  and  value.  They  certainly  place  hb 
conduct  upon  two  great  questions,  in  a  light  diflfercnt  from  that  in  which  many  were  dispoaed 
o  view  it — we  mean  the  questions  of  National  Education  and  the  Irish  Church.  Bat  for 
Lord  CloncuTTy*s  "  Recollections"  we  would  never  have  known  his  struggles  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  friends  of  Scriptural  Education  in  the  construction  of  the  new  system.  Nor  would  we 
ever  have  been  informed  that  his  influence  prevented  the  adoption,  by  the  Go\xmment  of 
Lord  Anglesey,  of  a  plan  of  Church  reform  approved  of  by  high  auspices,  whidi  would  have 
r^^led  the  Churdi  question  in  a  manner  8atisfactor\'  to  Lord  CUmcuny,  by  "  settling**  the  Irish 
irch  itself  I     It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  Lord  Goncurry  has  at  kast  partially  revealed 

us  the  extent  to  which  Irish  Protestantism  was  indebted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Chtef  Se- 
r  in  the  private  councils  of  the  Irish  Government  in  1832. 
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Mr.  Fierce  Mahony,  admittedly  Mr, 
George  Villiers'a 

«  Qnidei  philoiopher  and  fHend.'* 

The  noble  Earl's  early  initiation  into 
the  mysteries  of  Castle  statesmanship 
was,  however,  when  he  arrived  here, 
nnlmown  or  forgotten.  He  was  recog- 
nised not  as  the  colleague  of  Lord 
Cloncurry  and  Mr.  Mahony,  but  as 
the  successful  diplomatist,  and  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Villiers'  and  the  Hydes. 

We  cannot  help  observing,  in  pass- 
ing,  that  if  we  wanted  a  justification  of 
the  contempt  in  which  wc  hold  what 
are  called  diplomatic  reputations,  we 
could  not  select  a  more  striking  in- 
stance than  that  of  Lord  Clarendon 
himself.  Whatever  of  honest  training 
men  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  receive  in 
diplomatic  employment,  we  might  per- 
haps expect  that  it  would  be  chiefly 
manifested  in  appreciation  of  character, 
and  in  caution  and  reserve,  especially  in 
the  use  of  that  dangerous  instrument, 
epistolary  correspondence.  No  man  has 
ever  shown  such  complete  and  childish 
folly  in  the  selection  of  his  associates  or 
his  confidants,  as  Lord  Clarendon  has 
ance  his  arrival  here.  We  do  not  mean 
merely  that  in  no  one  instance  has  he 
attached  to  himself  a  single  individual 
of  real  ability — the  subject  is  perhaps 
an  invidious  one — but  the  observation 
ought  not  to  be  withheld ;  we  refer 
to  the  palpable,  and  unhappily  too  no- 
torious instances  in  which  he  has  been 
brought  into  disgrace  and  annoyance, 
by  committing  himself  to  persons  whom 
the  commonest  tact,  the  most  ordinary 
discrimination,  woidd  have  taught  him 
to  avoid.  Ajid  as  for  his  letters  I 
History,  we  venture  to  say,  supplies 
no  instance  of  any  man  brought,  within 
the  same  space  of  time,  into  so  many 
scrapes  by  indiscreet  letter-writing. 
We  do  not  refer  to  those  documents  ge- 
nerally believed  to  exist,  in  which  his 
Excellency  is  said  unequivocally  to 
have  committed  himself  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Orangemen  of  Ulster,  all  con- 
nexion with  whom  he  afterwards  found 
it  convenient  rather  ungraciously  to 
disavow.  It  requires  no  allusion  to 
those  of  problematical,  or  even  disputed 
authorship,  to  establish  that  Lord  Cla- 
rendon is  not  the  model  of  **  the  dis- 
creet letter-writer.  * '  When  we  recount 
those  strange  productions,  singular  in 
the  fatuity  of  tneir  original  conception, 
more  singular  still  in  the  fatality  that 
gave  them  to  the  public— when  we  re- 


count those  that  ore  nnquestionably  es- 
tablished to  have  emanated  from  his  pro- 
lific pen,  and  all  of  which  have  been,  by 
some  unfortunate  accident,  published, 
though  intended*  only  for  confidential 
eyes — ^the  never-to-be-forgotten  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  enclosing  Mr. 
Fitzimon's  hint  as  to  Lady  Jocelyn— 
the  celebrated  epistle  to  the  Archbishop 
of  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  which  he  laid 
the  statutes  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  at 
the  feet  of  the  Pope — and  last,  not 
least,  the  letter  to  Lord  Shrewsbury, 
for  which  an  action  for  libel  is  now 
pending  against  the  Viceroy  in  our 
courts — ^when  we  recount  those  in- 
stances of  his  discreet  correspondence, 
we  think  we  suggest  scrapes  enough 
to  supply  the  whole  life  of  any  ordi- 
nary man;  scrapes  which  it  required 
singular  dexterity,  even  in  a  diplo- 
matist, to  manage  to  manufacture  for 
himself  within  the  short  space  of  two 
years. 

This  is,  however,  anticipating  re- 
marks that  properly  belong  to  the 
history  of  his  administration.  Whatever 
might  be  the  real  value  of  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's diplomatic  reputation,  his ''  an- 
tecedents" were  such  as,  in  the  peculiar 
position  of  political  parties,  to  obtain 
for  him,  when  he  entered  on  his  viceroy- 
alty,  an  almost  unprecedented  amoimt 
of  confidence  and  trust. 

The  state  of  parties  and  of  poli- 
tical feeling  in  the  country,  onered 
great  facilities  to  a  statesman  really 
anxious  for  the  good  of  Ireland.  The 
bitterness  of  political  animosity,  wo 
have  said,  from  various  causes,  had 
subsided.  Religious  feuds  were  dying 
away.  iThis  was  not  all.  The  year 
1847  was  singularly  marked  by  a  spirit 
of  nationality  and  union  among  Irish- 
men, which,  wisely  directed,  mi^ht 
have  been  the  means  of  effectmg 
great  good.  It  is  melancholy  to  look 
back  at  lost  opportunities,  and  recall 
perished  hopes.  The  danger  of  the 
country  had  driven  men  of  opposite 
politics  to  take  counsel  together  for 
the  common  safety.  The  great  meet- 
ing  of  the  landed  gentry  of  Ireland, 
which  took  place  in  January,  at  the 
Rotundo,  presented  an  amalgamation 
of  parties  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
distracted  country.  Other,  although 
less  influential  enorts,  struggled  to 
maintain  the  feelins  then  created.  Wo 
think  we  can  appeu  to  the  recollection 
of  every  observer  of  passing  events,  to 
confirm  the  statement,  that  just  at  the 
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time  of  Lord  Clarendon's  assuming 
the  government,  there  was^  among  a& 
classes  of  Irishmen^  the  strongest  dis* 

Eosition  to  forget  the  differences  that 
ave  torn  our  country,  and  to  substi- 
tute  for  party  cries  and  party  watch, 
words,  the  spirit  of  a  zealous  and  en- 
lightened nationality. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
very  spirit  of  united  nationality  was, 
least  of  all,  disposed  to  tolerate  that 
contemptuous  disregard  of  Irish  inte- 
rests, which  has  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished the  cabinet  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell. It  has  so  distinguished  it,  not  so 
much  from  any  anti-Irish  tendencies  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  members  of 
that  cabinet,  as  because  they  have 
felt,  or  fancied  it  their  interest  to  sur- 
render  the  government  of  the  British 
empire  to  the  guidance,  so  far  as  its 
economic  arrangements  are  concern- 
ed, of  the  maxims  of  that  little  knot  of 
conspirators  against  all  home  interests 
who  choose  to  call  themselves  *  *  the  Man- 
chester school."  These  maxims,  in 
every  question  of  social  econoni\%  side 
with  *  *  capital' '  against  poverty.  L*eland 
is  poor,  and  is  destitute  of  what  they 
term  capital;  and,  therefore,  their  max- 
ims are  at  enmity  with  Irish  interests. 
Ireland  needs  the  fostering  hand  of  a 
paternal  government :  the  Manchester 
school  preaches  that  government  inter- 
ference must  be  mischievous.  Ireland 
has  a  great,  but  an  imemployed  popu- 
lation :  the  Manchester  school  believe 
that  human  beings  who  do  not  produce 
wealth,  are  only  fit  to  perish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Ireland  is  an 
agricultural  country :  the  Manchester 
school  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  all 
interests  connected  with  the  land. 
Above  all,  Ireland  needs  protection 
to  her  industry :  the  Manchester  school 
demand  universal  and  unrestricted 
competition.  Every  man  of  common 
sense  must  feel  that  nothing  but  the 
miserable  and  truly  criminal  dissen- 
sions of  the  country  could  prevent  all 
Irishmen  uniting,  as  one  man,  to  de- 
mand a  return  to  that  system  of  Pro- 
tection to  her  agriculturists  and  her 
artisans,  on  the  faith  of  which  she 
surrendered  her  separate  national  ex- 
istence.  We  can  name  no  one  point 
upon  which  the  interests  of  Irishmen 
are  not  at  issue  with  the  cold  and 
heartless  doctrines  of  the  pretenders, 
who,  with  an  audacity  om^  equalled 
by  their  shallowness  and  ignorance, 
arrogate  to  ibemselTCs  the  name  of 


liberals  I  and  philosophen  1 1 1  Ire. 
land,  in  a  wonl,  demands,  for  her 
regeneration,  a  generous  and  a  Chris- 
tian policy.  These  miserable  quacks 
who  have  too  long  imposed  on  common 
sense,  by  reasonings  believed  to  be 
science,  only  because  they  are  so 
awkwardly  worded  as  to  ordinaiy 
readers  to  be  unintelligible,  propound, 
as  infallible  rules,  maxims  that  run 
counter  to  the  instincts  of  the  heart 
and  the  teachings  of  our  religion.  The 
moment  Irishmen  become  united,  the 
poHcy  that  governs  Ireland  by  the 
doctrines  of  the  political  economists 
must  be  abandoned.  It  needed  no 
profound  reflection  to  discern  this 
truth.  On  ever}'  occasion  the  Free- 
traders in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  foremost  in  the  insult  to  this 
country,  not  because  it  was  Ireland, 
but  because  it  is  poor.  Every  demand 
for  aid  from  the  Imperial  treasury  was 
met  by  insult  on  the  part  of  the  Libe- 
rals and  philosophers  1  Their  p^cy 
is  a  simple,  but  at  the  same  tune  a 
compendious  one.  It  is  to  sacrifice  all 
classes  and  all  interests  to  the  advance- 
ment of  that  to  which  they  have  given 
the  much  misunderstood  name  of  **  ca- 
pital." 

AVith  the  rising  spirit  of  a  united 
and  generous  nationality  in  Ireland, 
the  representative  of  such  a  policy 
could  have  no  sympathv.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon was  pre-eminently  fitted  to  be 
the  dupe  of^  the  *^  doctnnaires."  He 
had  quite  cleverness  enough  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  spedousness  of  their 
sophisms,  without  genius  enough  to 
perceive  their  fidlacy.  In  their  essen- 
tial principles,  the  maxims  of  Free- 
trade  philosophy,  and  the  dictates  of 
patriotism,  are  directly  and  irrecon- 
cilably opposed.  Between  the  Fi^e- 
trader  and  the  patriot,  a  natural  anti- 
pathy everywhere  exists.  Lord  Chu 
rendon  could  view  with  but  lit^ 
favou]^,  a  movement  like  that  which,  in 
1847,  attempted  to  onite  all  Irishmen 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  for  this  country 
that  justice  which  the  "  political  eco- 
nomists," upon  the  most  infidlible  de- 
monstration of  abstract  '*  science,**  were 
prepared,  in  opposition  to  all  oxpe* 
rience,  and  all  reasoning,  sternly  to 
deny. 

>iotwithstanding  some  desultory  and 
iU-sustaincd  efforts  in  Ireland  to  ob- 
tain a  better  policy  from  the  Imperial 
Grovemment  towards  this  oooatry,  tiiat 
year  passed  away  without  any  attempt 
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to  employ  the  powers  of  the  empire 
to  rescue  Ireland  from  the  rum, 
which  it  required  no  very  high  de- 
p:ree  of  sagacity  to  foresee  must  be 
the  result  of  the  policy  that  left  matters 
to  mend  themselves.  The  new  Viceroy 
was  thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  the 
luazims  of  that  feeble  and  conceited 
system^  that  is  miscalled  by  its  adhe- 
rents, "political  economy;"  and  re- 
ixarded  it  as  a  maxim,  that  government 
interference,  even  to  save  the  people 
from  starving,  must  necessarily  do 
harm.  We  can,  however,  in  this  paper, 
but  glance  at  the  questions  involved 
in  the  economic  policy  pursued  to  Ire- 
land since  the  commencement  of  the 
famine.  In  truth,  that  policy  does  not 
owe  its  origin  to  Lord  Clarendon's  go- 
vernment. Enough  to  say,  that  his  ad- 
ministration of  it  was  as  stem,  as 
imrelenting,  and  heartless^  as  the  policy 
itself. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1847^ 
the  parliament,  which  had  then  existed 
for  six  years,  was  dissolved.  Before, 
however,  we  pretend  to  notice  the 
results  of  the  General  Election  which 
followed  that  dissolution,  we  must 
break  the  continuity  of  our  narrative 
to  notice,  a  little  out  of  place,  per- 
haps, the  strangest  portion  of  the 
strange  history  with  which  we  are  ea- 
deavouring  to  deal. 

We  purpose  in  the  pages  which  we 
design  to  devote  to  the  subject  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  government,  formally 
and  consecutively  to  review  the  pro- 
ceedings of  his  administration.  Our 
i-eaders  will,  perhaps,  excuse  us  if, 
before  we  enter  on  that  review,  we 
endeavour  to  disi)ose  of  a  matter  we 
cannot  help  thinking  vitally  affecting 
the  character  of  that  administration. 
Although  among  the  last  of  the  subjects 
to  which  we  would  be  brought  in  jjoint 
of  date,  we  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
this  strange  episode  in  the  first  instance. 
We  sJlude  to  the  disclosures  elicited  in 
a  recent  action  brought  against  Sir 
Wm.  Somerville,  by  the  proprietor  of 
a  newspaper,  published  in  this  city, 
called  the  World.  It  is,  we  confess,  a 
subject  which  we  approach  with  hesi- 
tation and  pain.  It  would  be  impossi- 
ble, however,  to  do  justice  to  Lord 
Clarendon's  policy,  without  noticing 
this  sin^nilar  chapter  in  his  history. 
Unparalleled  as  it  is,  in  the  history  of 
British  statesmen,  we  prefer  to  deal 
with  it,  as  isolated,  even  in  the  history 
of  Lord  Clarendon. 


We  have  before  us,  nofw,  a  pamphlet 
report  of  an  action  tried  in  tne  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  Dublin,  in  Decem- 
ber last,  in  which  James  Birch,  pro- 
prietor of  the  World  newspaper,  was 
plaintiff,  and  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Wm. 
Somerville,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
was  defendant.  It  purports  to  be  a  re- 
port from  the  columns  of  a  very  respect- 
able and  accurate  ioumal,  the  Dublin 
Daily  Express,  ana  except  in  what  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  the  unmeaning  af- 
fectation of  substituting  asterisks  for 
some  passages  of  the  speech  of  the  de- 
fendant's counsel,  and  the  correspondent 
omissions  equally  unmeaning,  in  the 
cross-examination,  it  appears  to  be  con- 
ducted with  fideUty  and  care.  We  have 
taken  the  trouble  of  supplying  the  "  in- 
dex of  asterisks, ' '  that  led  us  to  the  spicy 
passages,  by  a  reference  to  the  cotem- 
poraneous  reports.  We  know  not  with 
what  motive  the  passages  are  sup- 
pressed. They  are  those  in  which  the 
counsel  of  the  Chief  Secretary  sketched, 
in  terms  which  his  reporters  decline  to 
publish,  at  least  in  a  permanent  form, 
the  character  of  the  journalist  whom 
his  Excellency  Lord  Clarendon  singled 
out  for  his  favour,  his  intimacy,  and 
his  patronage. 

The  demand  made  upon  the  Chief 
Secretary,  in  this  action,  was  one  for 
a  money  reward  alleo;ed  to  be  due 
to  the  plaintiff  for  articles  written  in 
support  of  the  Irish  Government  in 
his  newspaper,  during  Lord  Claren- 
don's  viceroyalty.  That  the  articles 
were  written  was  not  disputed.  That 
they  were  written  upon  an  understand- 
ing that  they  were  to  be  paid  for  could 
not  be  denied.  But  the  defence  of 
the  Chief  Secretary  was  this: — that 
the  understanding  was  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  not  with  him,  and  that 
Lord  Clarendon  had  amply  fulfilled 
that  understanding  by  paying  to  Mr. 
Birch  no  less  a  sum  tmm  ^3700 1 1 

The  nature  of  this  defence,  indeed 
the  character  of  the  entire  transaction, 
naturally  led  to  the  examination  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  as  a  witness,  on  the 
trial  1 1  We  cannot  but  think  that  even 
in  itself  such  a  position,  as  that  of  a 
witness,  was  one  derogatory  to  the  cha- 
racter and  position  of  the  representative 
of  the  Queen's  most  Excdlent  Majesty 
in  this  island.  We  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  beheve  that  there  is  a  sacred- 
uess  about  the  regal  office  which  ought 
not  to  be  profaned  by  associations 
that  reduce  to  an  ordinary  level  the 
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functions  of  the  Crown.    Something 

••  The  dirlnity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  " 

ought  to  surround  the  person  of  a  Lord 
Lieutenant.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
dignity  of  the  high  omce  he  bears  must 
not  be  more  or  less  compromised  when 
he  is  placed  in  the  witness-box  to  give 
his  evidence  in  the  contentious  pro- 
cess by  which  truth  is  elicited  in 
comis  of  justice ;  when  it  is  not  merely 
the  privilege,  but  the  duty  of  counsel, 
if  it  be  necessary,  to  try  his  veracity 
by  all  the  ordinary  tests  of  cross-exa- 
mination ;  when  it  is  the  duty  of  jury- 
men to  weigh  his  credit — the  credit  of 
the  represontutive  of  the  Sovereign— 
the  man  for  whom  every  Sabbath  we  are 
taught  to  pray  in  our  churches ;  when 
judges  are  called  upon  to  leave  that  evi- 
dence to  the  jury  with  just  the  same  com- 
ments as  they  would  diat  of  any  citizen. 
No  one  really  anxious  to  uphold  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown  can 
avoid  feeling  Uiat  this  is  an  ordeal 
through  which  the  representative  of 
royalty  can  hardly  pass  without  more 
or  less  compromising  royalty  itself. 

It  is  quite  true  that  any  spiteful  or 
mahgnant  individual  might,  upon  any 
frivolous  pretence,  demand  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  a  witness 
in  a  trial.  Something  like  this  has  been 
attempted  before.  Upon  such  an  occa- 
sion as  this  a  Viceroy  appearing  in  a 
court  of  justice  would  appear  with 
dignity,  as  yielding  obedience  even  to 
the  vexatious  use  of  the  power  of  every 
subject  to  appeal  to  his  evidence,  to 
answer  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter  upon  which  he  was  questioned. 
The  public  sense  and  the  public  feeling 
would  condemn  the  attempt  to  dispa> 
rage  his  high  office.  Indeed  there 
would  be  this  security,  that  while  sui- 
tors entrust  the  conduct  of  their  liti- 
gations to  those  in  either  branch  of  the 
^al  profession  who  have  character  to 
lose,  a  sense  of  propriety  would  restrain 
such  a  vexatious  insult.  If  it  were  at* 
tempted,  every  man  in  the  community 
would  feel  that  not  the  Lord  Lieutc- 
nant,  but  those  who  adopted  such  im- 
justifiable  means  of  annoyance,  were 
damaged  by  the  proceeding. 

Nayl  we  can  conceive  it  possible 
tliat  events  might  occur  where,  with- 
out the  slightest  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  the  |)cr8on  representing  the 
Sovereign,  his  evidence  mi^ht  be  ma- 
terial in  deciding  questions  m  litigation 


between  man  and  man.  Wo  can  oon- 
ceive  the  very  same  to  occur  in  the 
case  of  the  Soverdgn,  and  we  leave  it 
to  speculative  jurists  to  determine  the 
jrct  imsettled  point,  whether,  or  how 
in  such  a  case  the  evidence  of  the 
Sovereign  is  to  be  received.  King 
James  I.  is  said  to  have  certified  some 
matter  of  this  nature  imder  his  sign 
manual  to  the  court  that  tried  we 
case  on  which  it  bore,   and  the  pro- 

Eriety  of  receiving  that  certificate 
as  given  rise  to  many  strange  and 
curious  disquisitions  with  which  we  will 
not  trouble  our  readers.  Yet,  even 
under  circumstances  of  this  kind,  wo 
apprehend  every  right-minded  person 
must  feel  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Queen's  representative  in  the  Qoeen's 
court  would  be  a  matter  to  bo  deeply  re- 
gretted in  any  case  in  which  his  evi- 
dence could  become  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy or  dispute. 

Far  difierent,  however,  £rom  either 
of  these  cases  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  Lord  Clarendon  was  oblig- 
ed to  submit  to  appear  as  a  witness. 
No  person  could  say  that  it  was  a  mere 
act  of  insult  and  vexation  to  summon 
him.     Hb  Excellency  had  voluntarily 

S laced  himself  in  a  position  which  save 
Ir.  Birch  a  perfect  right  to  appeid  to 
his  testimony.  He  had  been  tne  per- 
sonal negotiator  of  the  bargain,  the 
terms  of  which  were  in  dispute.  Had 
his  evidence  not  been  given,  the  Court 
and  the  jury  would  have  had  reason  to 
complain  that  the  best  evidence  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  transaction  was  with- 
held. Lord  Clarendon's  own  indiscre- 
tion had  placed  him  in  this  position. 
When  Viceroys  condescend  personaUy 
to  make  bargains,  they  cannot  complain 
that  they  are  subject  to  the  incioontf 
which  befal  all  persons  privy  to  bargains 
that  give  rise  to  litigation.  A  very  little 
discretion  would  suffice  to  protect  a 
Lord  Lieutenant  from  such  positions. 
The  etiquette  of  Courts  fortnds  him 
to  appear  personally  in  matters  of 
much  less  moment.  His  invitation! 
are  conveyed  through  his  chamberiain 
or  an  aide<  de-camp.  His  official  let- 
ters are  written  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, by  his  command.  The  very 
forms  by  which  he  is  surrounded  were 
intended  to  remind  Lord  Clarendon 
that  he  was  descending  from  his  proper 
position  when  he  pervonally  bai^gaincd 
and  cbafForeil  for  the  services,  even  in 
the  cause  <*of  law  and  order,**  of  Mr. 
Birch. 
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Bat  this  is  not  all ;  the  dispute  in 
which  Lord  Clarendon  had  thus  involved 
himself  both  as  a  witness  and  a  party, 
was  ofle  not  between  two  private  indi- 
viduals, but  between  Mr.  Birch  and  the 
Grovemment  of  Ireland .  The  testimony 
which  his  Excellency  could  give,  was 
that  of  matters  in  which  he  was  mixed 
up,  not  as  a  private  individual,  but  as 
Chief  Governor.   It  was,  emphatically, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  not  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  who  was  dragged  into 
the  witness-box.     Nor  was  his  evidence 
merely  confined  to  these  formal  and 
unquestioned  statements  which  would 
have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  commanded 
universal  assent.    Never  was  there  a 
witness  more  open  to  observation,  whe- 
ther from  his  previous  conduct,  the  bias 
under  which  he  gave  it,  or  his  interest 
in  the  result.    No  witness  ever  exposed 
himself  to  a  more   damaging  exami. 
nation — no  evidence,  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, was  ever  fairly  subject  to  more 
disparaging  remarks. 

It  was,  perhaps,  well  for  the  dignity 
of  the  viceregal  office,  that  either  the 
course  of  the  trial,  in  which  Lord  Cla- 
rendon was  called  as  a  witness  by  the 
party  that  would  naturally  have  cross- 
examined  him — or  the  respect  of  those 
concerned  for  his  office — or  both  com- 
bined, protected  Lord  Clarendon  from 
humiliations  to  which  his  position,  and 
his  evidence  as  a  witness,  most  fairly 
exposed  him.  With  all  this  tender- 
ness, commendable  as  it  was,  there  is 
no  one  who  will  not  feel  that  in  that 
evidence  the  dignity  of  royalty  has 
been  lowered  in  its  representative. 
The  days  of  chivalry  are  goue.  We 
believe  there  was  a  time  when  a  Bri- 
tish nobleman,  who  had  so  far  com- 
promised himself  as  to  be  compelled  to 
discharge  a  duty  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  by  giving  evidence  imder  cir- 
cumstances like  those  which  made  Lord 
Clarendon  a  witness,  would  have  taken 
care  that  when  he  appeared  upon  the 
table  of  a  court  of  justice,  to  be  cross- 
examined  as  the  principal  in  such  a 
transaction,  it  should  have  been  as  a 
private  individual,  and  not  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  Queen.  He  had,  it  is 
true,  so  tied  himself  to  Mr.  Birch  that 
he  could  not  prevent  that  gentle- 
man from  dragging  him  through  the 
mire ;  but  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
Mr.  Birch  to  drag  with  him  the  vice- 


regal robes.   In  the  very  position  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  as  a  witness,  deposing 
to  the  bargain  for  the  purchase  of  the 
advocacy  of  a  newspaper,  every  right- 
minded  man  will  feel  there  is  a  subject 
very  painful  to  contemplate.     In  the 
evidence  itself  there  is  infinitely  more 
so.     We  are,  we  confess,  restrained  by 
a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  his  Excellency's 
office,  in  commenting  upon  the  transac- 
tion as  it  deserves.     We  had  our  doubts 
whether  this  feeling  ought  not  to  pre- 
vent our  adverting  to  it  at  all.     But 
we  believe  we  judge  rightly,  that  we 
best  considt  for  the  honour  of  our  Sove- 
reign when  we  comment  with  the  free- 
dom of  loyalty  upon  the  conduct  that 
disparages  the  highest  office  in  her  gift. 

The  newspaper  in  question  was  one 
that  certainly  had  no  peculiar  claims 
to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  a 
court.  It  had  neither  character,  po- 
litical influence,  nor  circulation.  In 
1846  its  average  circulation  did  not 
amount  to  600  a- week :  the  total  num- 
ber of  stamps  issued  to  it  in  that  year 
were  30,913.  In  1847  they  had  in- 
creased to  39,893 ;  giving  an  average 
issue  of  not  quite  800.  In  1848  it 
appears  to  have  nearly  doubled  its 
issue ;  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to 
this  journal  in  that  year  amounting  to 
60,970 :  an  average  issue  of  not  quite 
1 200  a- week.  *  This  circulation,  wretch- 
ed as  it  was,  it  enjoyed  by  the  forced  dis- 
tribution for  which  his  Excellency  paid. 
It  certainly  was  not  its  large  circulation 
that  attracted  Lord  Clarendon  to  the 
purchase  of  the  services  of  this  print. 

It  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
glance  at  a  single  number  of  the  World 
without  perceiving  that  it  was  one  of 
those  journals  which  consider  them, 
selves  at  liberty,  under  the  pretence  of 
a  censd)rsbip  of  public  morals,  to  deal 
very  freely  with  private  character. 
Private  scandals  in  the  past  life  of  any 
person  occupying  a  respectable  position 
m  society,  were  frequently  made  the 
subject  of  its  allusion.  Any  pecu- 
niary difficulties  or  domestic  annoy- 
ances of  individuals,  it  had  a  pre- 
dilection for  exposing.  Mercantile 
credit,  whether  of  sin^e  traders  or  of 
joint-stock  companies,  it  dealt  with  not 
very  tenderly.  A  preliminary  notice 
generally  announced  that  a  correspon- 
dent had  communicated  to  them  mat- 
ters affecting  the  character  of  a  family 
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or  the  credit  of  a  trading  establishmenti 
upon  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
journalist  to  make  inquiry.  Occasion- 
ally the  threatened  attack  followed;  not 
unfrequently  the  warning  notice  was 
all  that  appeared.  We  shall  presently 
see  the  description  given  of  the  journal 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  We  have  some  difficulty 
in  attempting  one  of  our  own.  It 
is  not  just  to  compare  it  to  the 
Jjondon  Satirist,  for  it  is  fair  to  aU 
parties  to  say,  that  it  did  contain  poli- 
tical essays  of  very  considerable  abi- 
lity :  but  its  attacks  upon  private  cha- 
racter had  been  so  flagrant,  that  at  the 
time  when  it  invited  the  special  patron, 
ace  of  Lord  Clarendon,  it  had  been  ex- 
cmdcd  from  every  club  and  news-room 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Sir  AVilliam  So- 
merville's  counsel  did  not  hesitate  to 
describe  the  journal  as  "the  greatest 

PEST  AND  NUISANCE  TO  SOCIETY  THAT 
EVER   EXISTED    IN    THIS    CITT" — WOrds 

having  at  least  the  merit  of  singular 
candour  when  coming  from  the  advo. 
cate  of  the  minister  by  whoso  subsidies 
it  is  now  plain  it  was  sustained.  Since 
the  trial  it  has  ceased  to  exist. 

We  have  been  supplied  with  a  series 
of  extracts  from  the  columns  of  this 
journal,  taken  at  random  from  a  few 
numbers,  which,  if  we  could  print  them, 
would  strikingly  illustrate  the  exact 
character  of  Lord  Clarendon's  literary 
tastes,  so  far  as  we  can  judje  of  them 
bv  the  style  of  the  periodical  literature 
of  which  ho  was  the  Majcenas.  We  can, 
however,  venture  only  ui)on  one  or  two, 
premising  merely  that  we  omit  many 
more  characteristic,  which  will  not,  at 
least  in  our  pages,  bear  a  reprint.  Of 
those  which  liave  lK»en  furnished  to  us, 
culled  at  random  from  od<l  numJ^ers,  wo 
have  taken  one  of  the  least  objection- 
able  as  a  sample  of  each  class. 

A  party  of  guests,  moving  in  the  very 
highest  circles  of  society,  were  enjoying 
the  hospitality  of  a  mansion,  the  master 
and  mistress  of  which  are  as  distinguish- 
ed by  their  virtues  as  their  station. 
Among  the  guests  there  appears  to 
have  been  some  gentleman  who  was 
not  pure  enough  for  the  fastidious  mo- 
rality  of  the  TVorW.  We  supnress  even 
all  reference  to  the  rank  or  tue  parties 
whose  private  circle  was  described  as 
follows.  The  name  of  the  master  of 
the  mansion  heads  the  following  at- 
tack:— 

'*  Is  it  not  shocking  that  jiut  at  th« 
moment  when  every  one  was  discussing 


the  late  exposures  in  high  lifei  and  jriv- 
ing  the  palm  of  profligacy  to  the  Hon. 

— — ,  that shonld  not  only  invito 

him  to  his  family  mansion  at  — '—,  bnt 
supply  the  newspaper  folk  with  infor- 
mation that  he  had  done  so  ?  Last  week 
it  was  blazoned  forth  in  every  paper 
that  ■  were  bestowing  their  nospita* 
lity  upon  a  select  circle,  of  whidi  thm 

Marauis  of ,  and  the  Ladies  - 

and  though  last,  not  least,  the  moral- 


formed   a   portion.      The   memoirs  of 
Harriet  Wilson,  we  know,  record  that 

the  head  of  the  house  of was  not 

very  straight-laced  in  his  early  days; 
and  if  we  arc  to  credit  ,  who  onco 

sung.    .     .    ." 

Then  follow  ribald  allusions  to  the 
amiable  and  universally-rcspected  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion,  containing  the 
grossest  imputations,  which  we  will  not 
sully  our  pages  by  transcribing.  The 
delicate  censor  of  the  composition  of  a 
family  party  proceeds :— - 

**  The  Hon.  was  one  of  super- 
lative immorality,  havinjg  no  redeeming 
quality  about  it.  Ho  gives  his  bill  for 
£1000  to  a  married  prostitute,  named 
Blrs.  — ,  and  then  seeks  to  avoid 
payment  of  the  bribe  which  he  bad  pro- 
mised her  as  a  temptation  to  commit 
adultery.  The  affidavit  of  this  man, 
publishme  his  own  disgrace,  had  been 
publitihed  in  Westminster  Ilall  a  little 
Deforo  ,  in  violation  of  public  de- 
cency, had  invited  him  to  his  house.  We 
are  fturprised,  too,  that  the  Marquis  of 
■  ,  whose  experience  must  have  taught 
him  the  ill  effects  of  evil  communion, 
should  have  brought  females  of  tender 
▼ears  into  such  contaminated  company. 
These  young  ladies  must  have  heard 
something  of  the  late  exposures,  and 
were  not  likely  to  be  much  improved  by 
coming  into  contact  with  Mrs.  ■■g 
perfidious  swain.** 

We  feel  tliat  we  owe  an  apology  to  our 
readers  for  permitting  this  extract^  even 
in  its  expurgated  form,  to  meet  their  eye. 
This  is  but  a  specimen,  by  no  means  a 
rare  or  an  exaggerated  one*  of  attacks 
to  which  every  rank  and  class  were  ex. 
posed.  The  court  of  Lord  Besborough 
was  the  subject  of  attacks  as  gross,  to 
which,  of  course^  wo  cannot  venture  to 
do  more  than  refer.  Relationship  to 
the  Sovenii^  was  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect an  illur<trious  Prinoe  from  para- 
graphs of  a  similarly  scandalous  cha- 
racter. The  humble  shopkeeper  was  no 
more  exempt  than  the  man  of  wealth 
and  station.  A  few  more  samples  of  these 
elegant  extract«,  and  we  have  done ; — 
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"  There  is 
the of  - 


no  doubt  that  Mr. » 

street,  entered  into  a 


sort  of^artnership  with  the  person  who 
keeps  a  house  of  ill-fame  in  Clarendon- 
street,  to  supply  the  establishment  with 
expensive  furniture." 


"Mr.  Justicb 
a^ee  that  Judge 


-. — "We   entirely 
-  should  enable 


his  son  to  pay  the  £500  bill,  for  which 
proceedings  have  been  reluctantly  insti- 
tuted  A  person  holding 

an  official  situation  in  the  Castle,  whose 
son  is  acting  in  the  same  way,  is  liable 
to  similar  censure." 


**  MbSSBS. AND 


[respectable 


nttomeys  in  the  city]. — We  trust  that 
we  may  be  saved  the  trouble  of  publish- 
ing a  communication  relative  to    Mr. 

,   the  attorney,  of street.     If 

Mr. received  money  which  does  not 

belong  to  him,  and  appropriated  it  to  his 
own  use,  we  will  only  say  such  conduct 
b  unbecoming  a  gentleman." 


<i 


Mr. 


— . — If  the  chastisement  which 
we  were  provoked  to  administer  have  not 
been  thrown  away,  it  may  prove  a  useful 
lesson  to  the  party ;  but  if  he  must  have 
a  poisoned  arrow,  we  promise  he  shall 
not  be  disappointed.* 

«*  Mr. We  cannot  inform  'Sharp* 

whether  has  given  up  the  practice 

of  writing  other  men*s  names  across 
three-shilling  stamps.  It  is  an  old  trick, 
and  hard  to  break  off.** 

"If  »a  Solicitor*  apply  to  the  Com- 
missioners  of  Metropolitan  Police,   he 

will  learn  that  Mr. [a  gentleman 

holding  an  important  legal  appoint- 
ment] was  pursued  by  Barnes,  one  of 
the  detective  force.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  state  that  the  Commission- 
ers would  not  have  dared  to  send  a 
policeman  after  one  of  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects unless  a  criminal  charge  had  been 
preferred  against  him." 

"  "Will  some  of  our  correspondents 
in  Dingle  have  the  kindness   to  inform 

VLB  if  Mr.         ,  of street,  has  taken 

the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act  ?** 


<« 


Lord 's  bill-hawker. 


who  has  endeavoured,  often  vainly,  to 
get  his  Lordship's  bills  cashed  at  4s.  in 

the  pound,  is  appointed . 

Shame  1  shame !  Even  the  ex-Chief 
Justice  Pennefather,  from  his  lunatic 
bed,  of  whom,  since  his  family  will  drag 
him  before  the  public,  we  shall  have 
much  to  say,  has  nad  his  recommenda- 
tion attended  to." 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  print  the 
name  of  the  venerable  Judge,  at  whose 


family,  when  mourning  by  his  bedside, 
in  his  dying  hour,  the  last  paragraph  we 
have  quoted  darts  "  the  poisoned  ar- 
row." In  every  instance  the  names  of 
the  parties,  for  which  we  have  substi- 
tuted blanks,  are  in  the  original  publi- 
cations printed  in  full. 

These  extracts,  which  it  would  cost 
but  a  reference  to  the  files  of  the  jour- 
nal to  multiply  by  hundreds  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  will  be  sufficient  to  justify 
our  statement,  that  it  was  not  very 
scrupulous  nor  very  select,  either  in 
the  persons  or  the  topics,  in  attacks 
upon  private  character. 

In  the  year  1846  its  proprietor  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  convicted  of  pub- 
lishing a  libel  with  a  view  to  extort 
money.  He  was  sentenced  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  twelve  months ;  from  a  great 
portion  of  which,  he  stated  on  the  trial, 
the  friendship  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Newcastle  procured  him,  from  the  Go- 
vernment, a.  release.  He  stated  fur- 
ther, that  his  conviction  was  unjust, 
and  denied  that  he  had  ever  demanded 
money  as  the  condition  of  withholding 
the  publication  of  remarks  injurious  to 
individuals. 

His  own  statement  upon  the  subject 
is  as  follows  :  we  quote  again  from  the 
pamphlet  report  :— 

"  Re-examined  by  Mr.  Keogh. — Was  dis- 
charge(i  from  prison  before  the  time  expired, 
by  the  Governraent  of  the  day ;  that  was 
looff  before  my  employment  with  Lord  Cla- 
rendon ;  it  was  a  long  time  before  be  received 
the  letters  that  were  produced ;  Mr.  Con- 
nellan  told  the  witness  be  was  treated  un- 
justly in  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  thai  he  was 
aware  in  the  Queen's  Bench  there  were  «/>«- 
cial  jurors  and  judges  ;  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle aod  several  other  influential  per- 
sons interested  themselves  for  the  witness,  and 
got  him  discharged ;  tbey  thought  it  was  an 
unjust  imprisonment." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Con- 
nellan  was  subsequently  examined,  and 
was  not  asked  to  contradict,  as  he 
might  have  been,  the  statement  of  his 
complimentary  allusion  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  The  date  of  this  conversation 
was  not  fixed.  But  it  is  plain  that  at 
some  period  during  his  confidential 
mtercourse  with  the  Castle,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  Private  Secretary  was  ac- 

Suainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
le  conviction.  We  presume  he  did  not 
wtihhold  them  from  the  Lord  lieute- 
nant. 
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Convicted,  however  rightly  or  wrong- 
Iv',  the  proprietor  of  "  the  World  was." 
From  the  papers  of  the  day  we  take  the 
following  obsfcn-atious  of  Mr.  Justice 
Crampton,  in  pronouncing  the  sentence 
of  the  Court: — 

••  The  indictment  in  the  present  case 
contains  twenty   counts;  and  they  re- 
solve themselves    into    three    distinct 
charges.    First,  the  professing  to  ab- 
stain from  publishing  defamatory  mat- 
ter against   the   prosecutor ;   secondly, 
the  threatening  to  publish  defamatory 
matter,  w  ith  a  similar  intent ;  and  lastly, 
actually  publishing  libels  on  the  prose- 
cutor, with  a  similar  intent — to  extort 
money.     I  do  not  think  it  ncccsFary  to 
go  more  particularly  into   the  charges 
specially  set  out  in  the  different  counts 
of  the  indictment ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
of  the  defamatory  matter  made  u«;c  of, 
that  it  imputes  fraud,  usury,  and  per- 
jury to  the  prosecutor;  and  that  these 
charges,  varied  in  the  several  counts,  all 
resolve  themselves  into  the  single  class 
of  an  attempt,  by  undue  means,  to  ex- 
tort money  through  the  medium  of  dif- 
ferent publications.     They  all  relate  to 
the  unlawful  attempt   to  extort  money 
from   the  prosecutor,  by  means   of  the 
threat  of  nolding  him  up  to   contempt 
and  ridicule,  through  the  medium  of  li- 
bellous   and    defamatory    publications. 
Now,  James  Birch,  you  have  been  con- 
victed upon  all  the  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment,     it   appears   upon   the   evidence 
that  you  and  the  prosecutor  were  stran- 
gers to  each  other  up  to  July,  1843 ;  and 
you  introduced  yourself  to  his  notice  by 
writing  a  letter,  in  which  yon  stated  that 
certain  parties  had  applied  to  you,  in 
your  capacity  of  a  journalist,  to  notice 
certain  transactions  in  which  (jray  was 
mixed  up.     Those  transactions  related 
to  a  compromise  entered  into  in  a  cer- 
tain suit  between  him  and  third  parties. 
The  matter  was  at  an  end.    It  did  sleep 
until  you  raised  it.  And  what  was  your 
motive  ?     The  indictment  charges,  and 
the  jury  have  found  that  your  object  was 
to  extort  money,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  newspaper  of  which  you  are 
the  proprietor.  You  threatened  to  expose 
him,  and  accuse  him  of  fraud,  usury,  and 
perjury  ;  and  the  prosecutor  was  weak 
enough  to  offer  you  money.  £400or£a00 
was  demanded,  and,  iinally,  £100  was 
paid  by  the  prosecutor  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  silence.  It  was  obtained  by 
threats  ;  and  not  content  with  that  sum, 
you  proceeded,  in  the  correspondence, 
still  further  to  threaten  the  victim  you 
bad  in  your  hands.  Your  letters  become 
more  urgent ;  you  threaten  to  expose 
everything  before  the  public,   ana  to 
effect  his  total  ruin.     Y'ou  got  the  pro- 


secutor's £100,  but  be  snbseqnentlj  be- 
came firm  ;  he  refused  to  give  any  more, 
and  you  then  denounced  him  as  guilty  of 
perjury,  fraud,  and  usury.  The  result 
was,  your  prosecution  on  the  present  in- 
dictment, and  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  which, 
looking  upon  the  evidence,  should  sm- 
tisfy,  and  certainly  does  satisfy  the 
Court  as  to  its  propriety.  You  now 
stand  convicted  of  extorting  money  from 
this  gentleman,  who  must  be  given  cre- 
dit for  his  courage  in  coming  forward  to 
face  the  terrible  power  under  whose  at- 
tacks he  had  already  suffered.** 

Of  this  trial,  and  this  sentence.  Lord 
Clarendon  impliedly  tells  vm  he  had 
never  heard  when  he  sent  for  Mr. 
Birch.     His  Private  Secretary,  we  ap» 
prebend,  could  scarcely  profess  similar 
Ignorance.     The  trial  was  one  which^ 
for  many  reasons,   attracted  a  very 
great  share  of  attention  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Connellan  was  then  a  barrister  in 
attendance  upon  the  conrts.     He  was 
certainly  mucn  less  attentive  to  pasfung 
events  than  his  friends  cive  him  credit 
for,  if  he  was  the  onhr  person  mor- 
ing  in  the  circles  of  Dublin  society  who 
heard  nothing  of  the  trial  of  Gray  and 
B  irch.  We  must  say  he  badly  discharged 
his  duties  as  "  Private  Secretarv,"  when 
he  failed  to  apprise  his  Excellency  of 
this  rather  remarkable  ''antecedent*' 
in  the  hist  or}'  of  the  journalist,  to  whom 
the  Viceroy  oi)cned  his  heart  and  his 
purse — whom  he  honoured  with  his  in- 
timacy,  his  confidence,   and  his   pe- 
cuniary support. 

The  connexion  between  this  journal 
and  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don commenced  m  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1 848.    It  appears  to  luiTe  been 
of  a  character  the  most  intimate  and 
confidentiaL     Twice  as  much  money> 
it  will  presently  be  seen,  was  paid  to 
it  as  to  the  only  other  journal  m  Ire- 
land to  which  Lord  Clarendon  thou^t 
proi)er  to  apportion  the  public  money, 
it  is  not  yery  easy  to  gather,  from  the 
evidence  at  the  trial,  the  exact  period 
durin?  which   Lord   Clarendon  con- 
tinued to  retain  and  to  pay  the  ser- 
vices of  the  IJorW.     The  pa3rments, 
however,  that  were  volMntartiy  made    ■ 
we  shall  see  the  force  of  the  diitino- 
tion — do  not  appear  to  have  extended 
over  a  longer  interval  than  from  Fe- 
bruary, 1848,  to  November,  1849;  and 
within  this  period  Mr.  Birch,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  weekly  journal,  received 
from  the  Irish  Government,   for  his 
services,  no  less  a  sum  than  £1700 ; 
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increased  afterwards  hy  a  farther  pay- 
ment of  £2000. 

The  arrangement  by  which  this  con- 
nexion originated  was  made  in  a  per- 
sonal  interview  between  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Lreland  and  Mr.  Birch.  The 
interview  was  solicited  by  his  Excel- 
lency. We  must  permit  Lord  Claren- 
don  to  tell  this  strange  story  in  his  own 
words  :— 

**  I  sent  for  him  in  consequence  of  his  of- 
fers to  me  to  support  the  cause  of  law  and 
order.  He  had  repeatedly  offered  in  1847 ; 
sent  me  his  papers,  and  wrote  letters,  which 
were  simply  acknowledged ;  he  subsequently, 
in  February,  offered  to  support  the  cause  of 
law  and  order,  which  was  then  in  some  dan- 
ger. I  then  saw  Mr.  Birch,  and  in  the  state 
of  public  affairs  at  that  time,  I  think  I 
should  have  failed  in  my  duty  if  I  had  not 
accepted  oilers  which  any  person  made  in 
support  of  law  and  order.  Mr.  Birch  offered 
to  write  in  that  sense,  and  I  told  him  he 
might  do  so,  although  I  did  not  expect  much 
good  to  result  firom  his  labours  (a  laugh).  I 
told  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  offer 
no  support  to  the  Government,  and  that,  as 
for  myself,  he  might  abuse  me  as  much  as  he 
liked,  as  I  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  it. 

**  Mr.  Meagher. — Did  you  see  articles  in 
support  of  law  and  order  in  his  newspaper  af- 
terwards?— Yes,  occasionally.  Is  it  a  fact 
that  up  to  January,  1851,  he  continued  to 
publish  those  articles  ? — No ;  I  am  not  aware 
that  law  and  order  at  that  time  wanted  any 
defence. 

*'  Mr.  Meagher. — In  defence  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government  ? 

'^  His  Excellency I  cannot  say  that  he 

did,  for  I  must  admit  that  I  never  read  his 
paper  (a  laugh). 

"  Counsel. — Did  your  Excellency  make 
any  payment  to  Mr.  Bu'ch  for  the  services 
whicii  you  accepted  from  him  in  defence  of 
law  and  order  ? 

"  His  Excellency. — Yes. 

"  Mr.  Meagher. — What  sum  on  that  ac- 
count? 

"  His  Excellency. — He  received  sums  at 
various  times :  I  could  not  exactly  say  the 
amount  paid  him.  The  first  time  I  saw  him 
he  asked  me  for  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  his  paper,  as  be  said,  more  efficient. 
I  told  him  there  was  no  fund  applicable  to  it, 
but  I  offered  him  £100,  if  I  i-emember  right, 
and  he  said  that  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  I  then  increased  it  to  about 
£350.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  1848 — 
the  month  of  February,  I  think. 

**  Mr.  Meagher. — Does  your  Excellency 
know  that  any  further  sum  of  money  was 
paid  to  Mr.  Buxh  in  London  ? 


"  His  Excellency.— Yes. 

"  Mr.  Meagher. — Prom  what  fund  ? 

"  His  Excellency. — Prom  a  sum  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Sir  William  Somerville,  at  my 
request, 

**  Mr.  Meagher. — Out  of  the  public  funds? 

'*  His  Excellency. — I  did  not  say  that  it 
was  out  of  the  public  funds. 

**  Mr.  Meagher I  thought  I  understood 

that  from  your  Excellency  ? 

"  His  Excellency. — I  said  they  were  funds 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  William  Somer- 
ville, at  my  request. 

"  Mr.  Meagher. — May  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  your  Excellency  whether  or  not  they 
were  public  funds  ? 

"  His  Excellencv Part  was  from  a  sum 

applicable  to  special  services,  part  from  my 
own  private  pocket-book ;  the  money  applica- 
ble to  special  services  was  at  my  request  and 
on  my  responsibility,  and  has  been  repaid  by 
myself  very  long  ago  1* 

"  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Brewster. — Are 
you  aware  that  altogether  Mr.  Birch  got 
£3700  ? 

"  His  Excellency. — I  am. 

"  Counsel. — Was  every  farthing  of  that 
sum  from  you  ? 

"  His  Excdlency. — Every  farthing  of  it  I 
paid. 

^*  Counsel And  not  a  farthing  by  Sir 

Wilham  Somerville  ? 

"  His  Excellency. — ^Not  a  farthing. 

"  Counsel. — The  sums  paid  by  him  were 
supplied  by  you  ? 

**  His  Excclleucy. — Entirely  by  me,  or  at  my 
request ;  and  for  the  latter  I  was  responsible." 

"  Q.  Was  your  first  introduction  to  Mr. 
Birch  by  Mr.  Birch  himself? 

"  /f .  By  Mr.  Birch ;  I  never  heard  of 
Birch  or  his  paper  until  then. 

"  Q.  You  knew  nothing  of  his  antecedents, 
I  presume  ? 

**  ^,  Nothing  whatever." 

It  subsequently  appeared,  that  the 
sum  of  £3700,  which  his  Excellency 
admitted  to  be  paid,  was  made  up  of 
£1700  paid  while  the  services  were  in 
course  of  rendering,  and  a  further  sum 
of  £2000  paid  by  Lord  Clarendon 
atler  an  action  had  been  brought 
against  him,  and  to  prevent  that  action 
coming  into  court. 

We  may,  before  we  offer  any  com- 
ments, complete  this  strange  history 
by  adverting  to  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  payment  of  the  £2,000. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1850, 
the  proprietor  of  this  newspaper  insti- 
tuted against  Lord  Clarendon  an  action 
in  one  of  the  law  courts.     In  that  ac- 


*  We  print  this  answer  as  we  find  it  in  the  pamphlet.  In  one  of  the  contenii>orary  reports 
hi-*  Excellency  is  made  to  say  that  he  repaid  it  "  :<ot  very  long  ago."  The  diJference  is  very 
immaterial. 
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tion  he  claimed  a  further  sum  in  addi- 
tion to  the  £1700  already  paid.  He 
commenced  the  action  after  having 
made  a  demand  which  was  met  by  a 
distinct  and  positive  refusal.  It  was 
not  until  legal  proceedings  were  in  an 
advanced  stage  that  his  Excellency 
thought  it  expedient  to  stop  them  by 
a  further  payment  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  £2000 1 1 

The  question  suggests  itself  at  once— 
what  were  the  ser\'ices  for  which  his 
Excellency  sent  for  this  agent,  and  for 
which  he  volunteered  so  extravagantly 
to  pay  him?     During  the  time  that 
these  sums  were  paid,  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  the  salaried  journal  mani- 
fested its  zeal    for  his    Excellency's 
cause,  not  only  by  eulogistic  articles 
upon  himself  and  his  measures,  but  by 
personal  slanders  upon  persons  of  every 
party  whose  politics  or  whose  inde- 
pendence might  be  supposed  to  render 
them  obnoxious  to  the  powers  that  be. 
There  was,  perhaps,  hardly  a  number 
of  that  journal  published  during  the 
period  covered  by  these  payments  that 
did  not  contain  a  personal  libel  upon 
some  individual  or  other.     These  slan- 
derous publications  were  circulated  at 
his  Excellency's  expense.    The  counsel 
for  Sir  Wni.  Somerville,  to  meet  the 
demand  upon  him,  produced  the  bill 
that  had  been  furnished  to  his  ExceL 
lency,  and  which  his  Excellency,  after 
that  bill  became  the  subject  of  an  ac- 
tion,   compromised    by   payment    of 
£2000.      Lord  Clarendon's  attorney 
was   examined,   and   he  proved  that 
part  of  the  demand,inade  in  all  legal  form 
against  Lord  Clarendon,  was  for  the 

GRATUITOUS    DISTRIBUTION    OF     12,000 
COPIES   OF   THE   World  NEWSPAPER,    AT 

SIXPENCE  A  COPT.     And  this  demand, 
thus  solemnly  put  forward  in  a  court 
of  justice,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land COMPROMISED  1 1    Wc  havc  given 
'  our  readers  some  faint  idea  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  publication  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  which  this  money  was  claimed  1 1 
But  this  is  not  all.     For  what  was 
the  additional  £2000  paid   by  Lord 
Clarendon?     Ilis  Excellency  had  re- 
pudiated  any  claim  u{)on  him  before 
the  action  was  brought.     It  was  not 
the  recognition  of  any  just  demand. 
For  what  was    this  large  sum  paid? 
Of  what  exposure  was  his  Excellency 
afraid  ?   Does  the  following  passage,  in 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Clarendon's  attor- 
nttj,  help  us  to  suggest  an  answer  to 
this  question  :— 


'<  I  ASKXD  Mb.  Bibcb  fob  sovb 

LETTERS     AT    THAT    TI]CE>    BBfOBE     I 
GAVE  HIM  THB   £2000." 

Whose  were  the  letters,  the  surren- 
der of  which  was  so  dearly  purchased  ? 
What  possible  construction  can  be  pat 
upon  tnis  payment  except  that  it  was 
hush-money?  The  letters  were  univer- 
Btdly  believed  to  be  those  of  Lord 
Clarendon  himself.    There  is  not  an 
individual  who  has  heard  the  story 
who  does  not  beheve  that  the  £2000 
was  paid  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  the  exposure  of  these  let- 
ters.   What  had  Lord  Clarendon  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Birch,  the  suppression  of 
which  he  purchased  at  so  costly  a  price  ? 
AVas  the  secret  an  honourable  one, 
which  gave  its  holder  so  enormous  a 
claim  ? 

'•  Nil  tibi  M  debere  patat  nil  eonferel  nnqiuun 
Qui  te  partlcipem  tecreti  fccU  homsstx.** 

AVhat  was  the  secret  that  made  Lord 
Ckrendon  the  debtor  of  Mr.  BirchJ 
There  is  no  use  in  concealing  the  fact. 
It  has  been  ostentatiously  reported— we 
will  not  say  that  there  is  no  foundation 
in  the  circumstances  for  the  statement* 
almost  incredible  as  it  seems — it  has 
been  stated  that  some  of  these  ktt^ 
were  private  notes,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Lord  Clarendon  himself,  directing 
or  suggesting  obnoxious  individuals 
who  were  to  be  assailed — his  Excel- 
lency, we  presume,  did  not  say,  by 
those  peculiar  missiles,  in  the  throwing 
of  which  his  agent  was  so  skilled. 

Let  us,  be^re  we  reject  this  hypo- 
thesis, hear  the  statement  which  was 
made,  both  by  the  counsel  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Somerville  and  for  the  plaintiff* 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  late  scanda- 
lous trial.     The  counsel  for  the  Chief 
Secretar)',  the  very  minister  who  paid 
a  large  portion  of  the  money  to  the 
WorU,  was  instructed  by  his  client  to 
describe  that  journal  in  terms  which  we 
are  reluctant  to  repeat.   The  mildest  of 
his  epitliets,  applied  to  its  proprietor, 
was  "HiRELiiio  ASSASSIN,"  and  this  from 
the  counsel  of  the  only  person*  except 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ot  Ireland,  who 
ever  was  known    to   have  paid  one 
penny  for  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph 
m  that  journal  I    The  journal  was  ae- 
scriljcd,  upon    the  same  authority— 
tliat,  be  it  romemberetl,  of  the  minister 
who  had  it  in  his  pay — as  "thb  great- 
est  PEST    AND  NUI8ANCB    OF    80CIXTT 

that  ever  infested  this  city.*'  These 
were  the  expressions  U8ed^4eliberately 
used— in  describing  the  character  of 
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th^  jqunuJ^  \iy  the  very  distiDguisbed 
and  able  coiinsel  who  represented 
the  Chief  Secretary: — "Miscreant," 
*'  assassin,"  "  rapacious  extortioner," 
were  every  moment  heaped  by  that  in- 
dignant  counsel  unon  the  devoted 
plaintiff.  He  was  described  as  <<  the 
patriot  who  was  sent  to  gaol  for  using 
threats  to  extort  money."  Again:  **I 
believe  that  this  man  did  as  much  as 
any  man  ever  did  to  poison  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  did  what  was  in  his 
power  to  obstruct  the  channels  of  justice 
and  pollute  its  sources" 

Upon  what  occasion  ?  Was  it  when 
he  was  assailing,  by  express  direction 
from  the  Castus,  tne  enemies  of  the 
Government,  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  about  to  stand  their  trial  in 
the  dty  in  which  the  public  money  dr- 
culatea  this  paper  ? 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  this 
was  the  statement  of  the  counsel  of  Sir 
Wm,  Somerville.  Well,  indeed,  might 
he  take  credit  to  his  client  for  a  public 
benefit  in  '*  exposing  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice"— we  will  not  say  whom  I 

The  epithets  of  contempt  were  ex- 
hausted. Even  the  not  very  spare 
nor  yet  sparing  vocabulary  of  the 
very  eminent  counsel  who  conduct- 
ed the  defence  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary could  not  supply  expressions  of 
contumely  multitudinous  enough  to 
save  him  the  necessity  of  repeating 
over  and  over  a^n  terms  of  oppro- 
brium which  the  English  language  did 
not  appear  abusive  enough  to  vary. 
The  course  of  the  paper  was  described 
as  one  of  **  scheming  and  extortion"— 
of  "  extorting  money  under  threats  of 
exposure  and  abuse;"  the  jury  were 
invoked,  **  by  their  verdict,  to  rid  the 
city  of  the  greatest  pest  that  ever  in^ 
fested  it ;"  the  gratitude  of  the  ladies 
of  the  country  I  claimed  for  Sir  Wm. 
Somerville  "  for  having  had  the  cou- 
rage to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of 
extortion"  by  resisting  this  demand  I 
and,  finally,  the  idea  of  **  this  fellow" 
writing  any  able  essay  was  ridiculed 
and  scouted  by  an  appeal  to  the  jury 
on  the  view — the  plaintiff's  claim  to  any 
merit  as  a  writer  being  decisively  dis- 
posed of  by  the  expressive  criticism  on 
his  personal  appearance.  **  He  do  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  law  and  order  I  Did 
you  see  him  ?  Only  fancy  his  writing 
terse  and  brilliant  articles,  the  hjlNo> 

l>Oa  LOOKING  FELLOW  !" 


Surely,  when  the  counsel  for  the 
Chief  Secretary  ventured  on  this  rather 
hazardous  appeal  to  the  personal  ob- 
servation of  the  jury,  it  must,  for  the 
moment,  have  escaped  his  memory^ 
that  it  was  after  a  personal  interview 
that  his  Excellency  selected  ''the  hang- 
dog looking  fellow"  as  the  instrument 
he  required  at  the  press,  and  selected 
him,  we  may  presume,  as  his  Excel- 
lency knew  nothing  of  his  antecedents^ 
upon  the  sole  recommendation  of  his 
personal  presence. 

Mr.  Birch's  counsel  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  explicit  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  services  for  which  he  was  retained. 
Mr.  Keogh  thus  pressed  upon  the  juiy 
the  nature  of  these  services  :— 

'*  He  was  not  asked  merely  to  write 
an  occasional  article  for  Lord  Claren- 
don ;  the  whole  tenor  of  his  correspon- 
dence demonstrated  this,  that  he  and  his 
paper  were  sold  in  their  entirety  and  se- 
verally, to  the  Government  of  the  day. 
The  Government  accepted  the  services 
of  that  paper ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  call  to 
your  recollection  whether  its  columns 
were  not  made  use  of  for  the  pdrposx 

OF  ASSAILING    THE   OPPONENTS  OF   TBB 

Government  in  season  and  odt  or 

SEASON  —  RIGHTEOUSLY  AND  UNRIOHT- 
SOU8LT — CREDITABLY  AND  DISCREDIT- 
ABLY :  and  discreditably  not  one  whit 
more  to  my  client,  who,  possessed  of  no 
wealth,  and  holding  no  high  station,  was 
tempted  by  the  promises  made  to  him  by 
men  in  the  highest  station,  than  to  the 
members  of  a  Government  who  were  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  opulence  and  wealth 
which  power  can  give — men  whose  edu- 
cation and  position  ought  to  have  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  defiling  ani> 

DEGRADING  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS  BT  MAK- 
ING USB  OF  IT  FOR  BASE  PURPOSES ;  and 
it  does  not,  I  say,  now  lie  in  the  mouth 
of  these  persons  to  calumniate  and  de- 
fame their  agent.*** 

*'  Is  there,"  in  another  part  of  his  re- 
ply, asked  the  advocate  ot  Mr.  Birch — 

• 

"  Is  there  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  who 
will  believe  that  they  were  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  character  not  only  of 
Mr.  Birch,  but  with  the  productions  which 
were  inserted  in  his  paper,  and  which,  what- 
ever else  they  were,  were  not  disapproved 
of  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon?  The  bill  of 
particolars  in  this  case  was  long ;  the  speeches 
made  in  this  case  have  been  long;  bat  has  my 
able  and  learned  friend,  who  b  second  to  none 
at  this  or  any  other  bar,  ventured  to  open  one 
of  those  articles  which  were  charged  to  have 
been  written  with  the  fall  consent  and  recog- 
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nition  of  Lord  ClareDdon,  and  which  were 
proyed  to  have  been  with  the  fall  approval  of 
]^Ir.  Connellan?  Has  he  ventured  to  open 
those  pages,  and  see  to  whom  they  apply  ? 
I  see  there  references  to  a  statesman  who 
has  now  passed  from  this  troubled  scene; 
has  he  ventured  to  look  there,  and  see  the 
calumnies  upon  tliat  great  man,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  under  whom  he  held  high  ofiSce,  spread 
upon  the  pages  of  the  World  newspaper,  and 
done  with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the 
IJarl  of  Clarendon,  and  those  under  him? 
Does  he  mean  to  say  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
description  and  character  of  the  writings 
which  appeared  in  that  journal,  and  which 
were  approved  of  by  Lord  Clarendon  ?  And 
if  you  find  that  they  were  sanctioned,  en- 
couraged, recognised,  and  approved  of,  nay 
more,  as  you  must  now  believe — for  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  Lord  Clarendon  himself — paid  for 
from  week  to  week,  month  to  month,  year  to 
year,  I  ask,  does  it  rest  with  my  learned 
friend,  or  those  who  have  instructed  him,  to 
malign  and  befoul  the  instrument  which  was 
chosen  by  themselves  ?" 

AVith  this  pleasant  description  of  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  between  the 
Viceroy  and  the  journalist,  vouched  as 
it  is  both  by  the  employer  and  employ- 
ed, Lord  Ckrendon  must  not  wonder 
if  some  little  credit  is  given  by  the 
public  to  the  statement  we  have  men- 
tioned as  to  the  contents  of  the  letters 
which  he  bought  up. 

To  the  purpose  of  subsidising  a  jour- 
nal, employed  for  such  services,  the 

PUBLIC  MONEY  WAS  APPLIED  I  I       Thls  is 

a  part  of  the  case  upon  which  we  must 
repeat  our  quotation  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's own  evidence.     He  was  asked — 

"  Q.  Does  your  Excellency  know  that 
nuy  further  sum  was  paid  to  Mr.  Birch  in 
Loudon  ? 

"y^.   Yes. 

*'  Q.  From  what  fund  ? 

*'  A.  Out  of  a  fund  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Sir  William  Somer>'ille  at  my  request. 

"  Q.  Out  of  the  public  funds  V 

"  A,  I  did  not  say  it  was  out  of  the  public 
firnds.*" 

In  an  ordinary  witness,  we  protest, 
this  would  seem  something  very  like  an 
attempt  to  evade  a  plain  answer  to  a 
very  plain  question.  **  I  did  not  say," 
stated  his  Excellency,  **  that  it  was  out 
of  the  public  funds."  It  was  so  never- 
theless !  and  so  another  qaestion  obliged 
the  noble  witness  to  acknowledge  :^ 

"  Q.  I  thought  I  so  understood  from  your 
Excellency  ? 

"  A,  I  said  they  were  funds  placed  at  Sir 
Wilham  Somerville's  dLs)x>sal  at  my  request. 


**  Q.  Bfay  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  your 
Lordship  whether  or  not  they  were  pabBo 
funds?" 

This  was  a  question  which  there  was 
no  possibility  of  evading ;  Lord  Cla- 
rendon's extorted  confession  is  couched 
in  language  worthy  of  a  diplomatist :— • 

*'  A,  Part  was  from  a  sum  applicablb 
TO  special  seraices,  part  from  my  own 
private  pocket  The  money  applicable  to 
epecitd  terviceg  was  at  my  request^  and  on 
my  responsibility,  and  has  been  repaid  by 
myself  very  long  agoJ"* 

We  confess  we  would  have  desired 
a  little  explanation  of  the  rather  strange 
transaction  disclosed  in  the  last  answer 
we  have  quoted.  The  fund  designated 
by  the  noble  Viceroy  as  "  a  sum  appli- 
cable to  special  services'*  is,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  that  mysterious  fund  more 
vulgarly  known  as  **  secret  service 
money."  We  can,  of  course,  perfectly 
understand  the  application  of  a  fK)rtion 
of  this  fund  to  the  purposes  of  subsidis- 
ing  agents  like  those  employed  on  this 
occasion.  We  ought,  perhaps,  to  qua* 
lif^  this  statement,  unless  we  are 
misinformed,  every  minister  is  bound  by 
a  most  stringent  oath  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  purposes  to  which  he  permits  the  se- 
cret service  money  to  he  applied,  K  this 
be  so.  Lord  Clarendon's  conscience  must 
determine  whether  the  terms  of  that 
oath  be  large  enough  to  include  pay- 
ments to  Mr.  Birch.  But  we  do  not  so 
readily  comprehend  why  money  should 
be  advanced  from  this  fund,  to  be  repaid 
out  of  the  private  resources  of  the  mi. 
uister.  Unexplained,  this  appears  an 
advance  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Viceroy ;  a  loan  of  the  public  money 
to  discharge  a  private  and  personal 
obligation.  If  the  advance  given  to 
Mr.  Birch  was  a  private  transaction, 
why  was  it  made  out  of  the  public 
fimds  ? — if  it  was  a  public  one,  why  was 
the  money  replaced  by  Lord  Clarendon 
out  of  his  own  pocket  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  explanation  of 
the  matter.  When  the  money  was 
paid  it  was  paid  out  of  the  **  secret 
service  money,"  and  paid  without  the 
slightest  intention  of  its  being  a  loan 
to  Lord  Clarendon.  But  when  Mr. 
Birch  brought  his  action  against  his 
Excellency,  and  it  became  manifest 
that  the  whole  transaction  might  come 
before  the  public,  then,  and  not  till 
then.   Lord   Clarendon  replaced   the 
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money  which  he  had  desired  to  be  so 
appropriated  out  of  the  public  fiinds, 
and  which  it  is  due  to  him  to  believe 
he  had  never  considered  as  an  advance 
*'  upon  his  own  private  responsibility," 
or,  in  other  words,  a  loan  of  the  secret 
service  money  to  himself. 

The  transaction  bears  internal  evi- 
dence that  such  is  its  real  nature.  Any 
other  supposition  would  but  insult 
Lord  Clarendon,  by  attributing  to  him 
the  tampering  with  the  public  funds, 
which  must  be  involved  in  the  payment 
out  of  the  secret  service  money  of  his 
private  draughts,  even  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  replace  the 
amount.  A  letter,  however,  was  read  at 
the  trial,  which  seems  to  place  the  mat- 
ter beyond  all  doubt.  The  proprietor  of 
the  Government  organ  complained,  it 
seems,  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  paid. 
His  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  Sir 
William  Somerville,  but  the  reply  came 
from  Mr.  Corry  Connellan,  the  very 
intelligent  and  courtly  personage  who 
filled  Uie  most  important  office  of  Pri- 
vate Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
Thus  writes  Mr.  Connellan  to  Mr.  Birch 
in  1849  :— 

**I  have  had  a  letter  from  Sir  "William 
Somerville,  announcing  the  receipt  of  one 
from  you,  upon  the  receipt  of  which  I  shall 
have  a  conversation  in  London  (for  which  I 
start  on  Wednesday  morning)  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  As  to  the  phrnse  '  luke-warm 
support'  in  your  last  note,  I  have  only  to 
remark,  that  no  journal  in  England  receives 
any  subsidy ;  and  that  in  one  year  you  have 
had  more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  ever 
paid  in  the  same  period  to  the  only  newspa- 
per in  Ireland  which  is  aided  by  public 
money.         "  Yours,  truly, 

"CoRRY  Connellan.'* 

It  is  quite  plain  that  !Mr.  Connellan 
at  least,  when  he  ^vrote  this  letter,  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  *'  pub- 
lic money  "  which  Mr.  Birch  had  re- 
ceived ;  that  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
Excellency's  reservation  in  his  own 
mind  of  an  intention  religiously  tore- 
pay  the  money  which  he  borrowed  fix)m 
the  public  funds  to  subsidise  Mr.  Birch. 
ISir,  Connellan  certainly  then  believed 
that  Lord  Clarendon's  draughts  on  **  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  Sir  William  So- 
merville in  London,"  were  made  not 
on  the  private,  but  the  public  responsi- 
bility of  the  Viceroy. 

Before  we  dismiss  Mr.  Corrj'  Con- 
nellan from  the  stage,  wc  must  give 
our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  perusal 
of  one  or  two  of  his  letters,  which  are 
singular  even  in  this  singidar  case.     It 


will  be  understood  that  they  are  all 
addressed  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
World  ;— 

**  Vieeregml  Lodge,  Mtrcb,  184& 
"  Dear  Sib — The  French  news  ought 
to  turn  to  account :  the  triumph  of  the 
Moderate  partv,  the  defeat  and  certain 
ejection  of  Ledru  Rollin,  the  Irish  fra- 
ternizer,  and  the  vigorous  proceedings 
of  the  ProYisional  Government  in  mak- 
ing arrests. 

**  I  presume  that  to-morrow*s  (Friday) 
mail  will  bring  us  an  account  of  the 
capture  of  Blanqui  and  Cabet,  the  great 
Communist  leader.  The  morale  of  this 
might  be  well  applied  to  Mitchel  and 
Co. — Yours  truly, 

"  CoRRT  Connellan.** 

This  letter  demands  from  us  a  few 
words  of  comment.  It  proves  unaues- 
tionably  that  his  Excellency,  at  least 
his  Excellency's  Private  Secretary,  did 
occasionally  suggest  the  subjects  of  the 
leading  articles  in  the  World,  even 
when  they  were  to  be  applied  to  in- 
dividuals. 

We  notice  it  also,  because  this  very 
significant  hint  to  assail  "  Mitchel  and 
Co."  as  Red  Bepublicans  and  Com- 
munists, was  unquestionably  given  at 
a  time  when  a  prosecution  was  pending 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  against 
the  individual  whom  the  Castle  jour- 
nalist was  thus  directed  to  assail,  by 
the  imputation  which,  of  all  possible  im- 
putations, would  be  the  most  damag- 
ing to  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  class  from 
whom  his  jury  would  be  taken. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Corry  Connellan 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  newspa- 
pers, positively  denying  what  we  are 
sure  he  believes  to  be  an  unjust  impu- 
tation, of  thus  writing  while  a  prosecu- 
tion was  pending.  But  it  is  quite  plain 
that  Mr.  Connellan,  in  his  denial,  has 
been  led  astray  by  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  prosecutions  against  Mitchel, 
the  first  instituted  in  March,  the  second 
in  May.  The  first  of  these  prosecu- 
tions, it  is  capable  of  demonstration, 
was  not  only  commenced,  but  far  ad- 
vanced, when  the  World  was  instructed 
to  apply  to  him  the  "  morale  of  Blanqui 
and  Cabet." 

We  do  not  know  by  what  mistake 
the  letter  has  appended  to  it  the  date 
of  •*  March,"  which  we  give  as  we  find 
it,  we  conjecture  by  a  mistake  of  the 
reporter,  in  the  report.  But  the  allu- 
sion to  French  afluirs  enables  us  con- 
clusively to  fix  the  date  of  its  writing 
to  be  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  '*  The 
triumph  of  the  Moderate  party  "  was  in 
the  election  of  the  members  of  the  Na, 
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tional  Assembly  at  tbat  period.  **  The 
rejection  of  Ledru  Rolun/'  as  one  of 
the  candidates,  was  at  one  time  believed 
certain  ;  he  escaped  it  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  34.  These  elections  took 
place  about  the  20th  of  ApriL  ITien 
and  then  only  did  the  Provisional  Go- 
Ternment  make  any  arrests,  and  just 
at  that  period,  and  at  no  other,  each 
French  mail  brought  rumours  of  the 
intended  or  actual  arrest  of  Blanqui 
and  Cabet,  for  attemps  to  excite  tne 
workmen  of  Paris  to  a  new  revolution. 

A  glance  at  the  French  intelligence 
fixes  the  date  of  the  letter  beyond 
doubt.  As  it  professes  to  be  written 
on  a  Thursday,  it  must  have  been  writ- 
ten on  Thursday,  the  27th  of  April. 
The  very  day  is  of  importance. 

When  this  letter  was  written  mat- 
ters as  to  the  prosecution  stood  thus. 
On  the  22nd  of  iMarch  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Meagher,  and  Mr.  Mit- 
chel  were  arrested  and  })rought  to  a 
police-office,  the  two  former  on  a  charge 
of  seditious  speeches,  the  latter  on  the 
charge  of  publishing  seditious  lil)els  in 
the  United  Irishman.  On  the  15th  of 
April  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  City  of 
Dublin  found  true  bills  against  all  tnese 
parties.  On  the  20th  Mr.  Mitchel 
objected,  by  plea,  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Grand  Jury  that  found  the  bill. 
On  Thursday,  the  27th,  the  very  day 
upon  which  this  letter  must  have  been 
written,  the  law  reports  tell  us  that  the 
Attorney-General,  with  that  indecision 
of  purpose  which  so  often  distinguished 
his  proceedings  during  these  state 
trials,  moved  the  Court  to  auash  the 
indictment  found  against  O'Brien  and 
Meagher,  that  he  might  proceed  by 
ex-officio  informations.  The  proceed- 
ings in  Mitchel's  case  were  directed  to 
stand  over  until  Monday;  and  on  t^at 
VERT  Thursday  toe  Lord  Lieutenant, 
by  his  Secretary,  desired  the  World 
newspaper  to  apply  to  **  Mitchel  and 
Co."  "the  morale  n  of  Blanqui  and 
Cabet." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  look  to 
the  World  of  the  29th,  to  examine 
how  the  hint  was  acted  on.  We  con- 
fess  we  would  be  curious  to  see  how 
far  it  would  justify  the  statement  of 
the  Chief  Secretary's  counsel,  that 
among  the  distinguished  services  of 
Mr.  Birch  to  the  cause  of  "  law  and 
order,"  for  which  his  Excellency 
vouched  "  no  person  ever  did  so  much 
to    poison  the    public    mind,   or  to 

ODSTKUCT     THE    CHANNELS    OF    PUBLIC 
JUSTICE,  AKD   POLLUTE  ITS  80UBCE8." 


Gracious  heavens  1  If  these  were  the 
letters  that  were  left  in  ine  hands  of 
Mr.  Birch,  what  must  have  been  those 
for  the  surrender  of  which  j82,000  were 
paid  ! 

Even  from  those  that  remained,  and 
were  produced  at  the  trial,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  closest  intimacy  was 
at  once  established  between  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Castle  and  the  gentle- 
man — we  beg  Sir  AVllliam  Somerville*9 
pardon,  « tne  hireling  assassin" — 
who  conducted  **  the  greatest  pest 
and  nuisance  that  ever  infested  this 
city."  Whatever  sorrows  disturbed 
the  ecjuanimity  of  the  Viceroy ;  what-> 
ever  ill-timed  accidents  marred  the 
wisdom  of  his  plans  for  the  support  of 
*  *  law  and  order,  "his  griefs  were  poured, 
with  the  confidence  of  an  afiectionate 
friendship,  into  the  ear  of  his  s^inpa- 
thising  ally  and  ad\'iser.  Did  blunuen 
of  the  emissarsaries  of  the  police  in  too 
openly  asking  for  the  manufacture  of 

{)ikes,   give  annoyance  to  his  Excel- 
ency — the  dismal  tale  is  feelingly  con- 
fided to  Mr.  Birch. 

"My  dear  Sir,**  writes  Mr.  Con- 
nellan,  upon  this  vexatious  subject  :^ 

"  My  dear  Sir, — His  Excellency  was 
entirely  ignorant,  I  need  scarcely  say  of 
anything  connected  with  the  pike  a£Jair. 
And  Brown  !"— 

This  familiar  epithet,  we  ought  to 
apprise  our  readers,  designates  that 
most  admirable  and  respe^ed  officer. 
Colonel  Browne,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Dublin  Police — 

"Brown  asserts  he  never  directed 
Rirwan  to  order  pikes,  bat  merely  to 
procure  them.** 

"Information,**  continues  the  Private 
Secretary,  with  an  air  of  aristocratic 
hauteur,  that  when  we  consider  the 
high  corresponding  parties^  is  not  % 
little  amusing — 

**  Information  can  only  be  obtained 
from  mauvai9  tujett,  who  often  misin- 
terpret their  instructionSf  and  exceed  the 
limits  of  their  commission.** 

Did  the  visit  of  a  Roman  Gatbolio 
archbishop  to  England  disturb  the 
tranquillitv  of  his  Excellency,  the 
same  cunhdaut  is  the  depositaiy  of 
the  archiepiscopal  annoyance  :— 

**  His  Excellency  took  not  the  slight- 
est notice  that  Dr.  M*Hale  sailed  for 
England  until  he  saw  it  in  the  papers.** 

Nay!  did  an  htuuble  parish  priest 
bore  his  Excellency  almott  to  death 
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by  an  attempt  to  convert  him  to  the 
cause  of  Repeal  1 — the  same  kind  friend 
became  the  recepient  of  his  story  of  his 
sensations  under  the  infliction. 

**  Mr.  Corry  Connellan,  faintly  re- 
flecting the  sorrows  of  the  sufi'ering 
Viceroy,  of  whom  he  was,  of  course, 
the  amanuensis,  writes  thus  : — 

"  His  Excellency  had  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Yore,  and  the  latter  touched 
upon  Repeal  1"  but,  amnions  to  reasure 
his  correspondent  that  the  interview 
boded  no  danger  to  his  Excellency's 
''  faith  and  morals,"  he  continues :— ^ 

"  ffis  Excellency's  opinions,  as  you  may 
suppose,  were  not  in  the  smallest  degree  in- 
fluenced by  Dr.  Yore's  crambe  repetita. 
You  need  not  notice  this  in  your  paper. ^^ 

These,  be  it  remembered,  are  but 
the  remnant  of  the  letters  that  escaped 
the  golden  net  in  which  his  Excellency 
enclosed  so  many.  Yet  even  with  these, 
who  can  help  the  suspicion  that  the 
World  was,  at  least,  half-edited  at  the 
Viceregal  Lodge  ? 

As  time  progressed  friendship  be- 
came deeper ;  and  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, when  all  danger  to  the  cause 
of  "  law  and  order  "  was  passed — when 
the  brows  of  his  Excellency  and  Sub-In- 
spector Trant  were  encircled  with  the 
laurels  of  Ballingarry — when  O'Brien 
and  his  confederates  were  in  the  Rich- 
mond Penitentiary,  and  the  terrible 
Mitchel  in  Bermuda — thus  gracefully 
from^  his  classic  retreat,  where— 

**  Sweet  are  our  escapei  ^ 
From  cItIc  revelry  to  rural  mirth  "— 

Thus  playfully  and  at  the  same  time 
philosophically  writes  the  Secretary,  to 
the  friend  whose  counsel  had  so  often 
supported,  and  whose  solace  soothed 
the  toils  of  the  statesman  and  the 
Viceroy : — 

»»NoTember,  1848. 
**  Mr  Dear  Sir — Many  thanks  for 
your  kind  and  interesting  letter,  which 
followed  me  into  rustic  retirement, 
where  I  escape,  at  least,  the  interviews 
and  personal  applications  for  patronage, 
which  are  the  bore  of  my  life.  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  the  World  is 
forcing  its  way  through  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  Our  countrymen  are  quick 
enough  to  see,  if  the  winkers  are  taken 
off  them  ;  but  hitherto  they  have  been 
forced  to  run  on  in  a  train,  without  the 
power  of  turning  to  the  right  or  the  left. 
i  shall  be  in  Dublin  in  ten  days.  In  the 
meantime  I  shall  be  found  at  my  friend's 
address Yours  very  sincerely, 

**  Coa&T  C02(2ISLLAN." 


These  interestijo^  l^tters-^ot  oxUy 
containing  his  Excellency's  hints  as  to 
the  editonal  management  of  the  World, 
but  supplying  for  Mr.  Birch's  private 
amusement  reports  of  the  Viceroy's  confi- 
dential conversations  with  his  visiters 

being  all  addressed  to  the  journalist 
whose  services  the  Viceroy  had  so  con- 
temptuously accepted — firom  whom  per- 
sonally he  expected  nothing  but  abuse  I 
and  whose  paper  his  Excellency  had, 
with  a  most  commendable  caution,  all 
the  while,  abstained  from  reading  1 1 

The  last  letter  we  shall  quote  is  the 
most  amusinof,  if  anything,  indeed,  can 
be  amusing  in  this  melancholy  scene. 
Friends,  and  even  lovers,  will  have 
their  fallin^s-out.  Alasl  for  the  in- 
stability of  all  human  attachments; 
even  that  of  the  Pylades  and  On^tes 
of  the  last  letter  was  not  eternal.  It 
may  be  that-^ 

**  The  courM  of  tme  lor*  nerer  did  mn  imooth.** 

Little  difierences  arose  between  the 
Castle  and  the  journalist,  and  the  latter 
had  even  the  hardihood  to  apply  the 
ugly  phrase,  "  deliberate  liars  1"  in  a 
manner  that  was  considered  unpolite. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  we 
rather  infer,  acting  on  the  part  of  Sir 
William  Somerville,  demanded  of  Mr. 
Birch  a  retractation  1 1  The  letter  in 
which  this  is  asked  by  the  accomplished 
Private  Secretary,  is  certainly  a  curi- 
osity in  its  way  :— 

••Ma7l7,I849. 

"  Sir, — Having,  by  desire  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  communicated  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Somerville  your  letter,  in  which  you 
made  use  of  the  phrase  'deliberate  liars,' 
I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  a  re- 
tractation of  these  words  is  demanded. 
If,  therefore,  vou  write  me  aline  to  that 
effect,  and  will  send  a  confidential  per- 
son here  at  three  o'clock  to-morrow,  he 
shall  receive  the  sum  of  £100,  for  which 
I  am  credited — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

••  C.  CONKELLAK.* 

All  this  would  be  supremely  ludi- 
crous if  we  could  Bej>arate  from  its 
comic  incidents  the  painful  suggestions 
to  which  it  gives  rise.  We  cannot, 
however,  forget  that  in  this  position  of 
humiliation  was  placed  a  nobleman  of 
ancient  family,  a  scholar,  a  man  of 
talent,  and  a  gentleman^ — aboTe  all,  the 
representative  of  the  Queen  !  Con- 
ceive the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  that  Lord  Lieutenant  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  afler  a  state  consultation 
with  the  Chief  Secretary  I  making 
terms  with  Mr.  Birch  for  the  retracta- 
tion of  the  phrase  <*  deliberate  liars^" 
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used  in  tliat  gentleman's  last  private 
note! 

We  write  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger.  There  are,  however,  graver 
questions,  to  which  even  the  letters  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant's  Secretary  give 
rise. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  charges  which  the 
whole  of  the  transaction  on  which 
we  comment  inevitably  give  rise.  It 
is  for  Lord  Clarendon,  if  he  can,  to 
clear  himself  of  the  odious  imputation  ; 
but  until  he  does  so,  he  must  remain  ob- 
noxious to  the  charge  of  having  em- 
ployed, as  the  agent  of  his  chicanery 
and  his  passions,  a  journalist  well 
known  for  the  unscrupulousness  of  his 
attacks  upon  private  character ;  of 
having  paid  that  journalist  during  the 
period  when  he  was  raking  up  every 
scandal  of  private  or  domestic  hfe,  false 
or  true,  which  could  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  Lord  Clarendon's  political  an- 
tagonists— while  that  journalist  was 
circulating  in  every  quarter  where  a 
malicious  ingenuity  could  fancy  they 
would  prove  injurious,  the  numbers  of 
the  journal  that  contained  these  slan- 
ders ;  and  of  having  thus  paid  for  these 
services,  and  the  circulation  of  these 
slanders,  out  of  the  public  funds. 

This,  afler  all,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  statement  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  parties  so  graphically  sketch- 
ed in  the  sentences  we  have  quoted 
from  the  eloquent  speech- of  Mr.  Koogh. 
Does  it  not  derive  strong  con6rmation 
from  the  description  of  Mr.  Birch  and 
his  newspaper,  which  Sir  William 
SomerviUe,  by  his  counsel,  deliberately 
and  solemnly  aflirmed  to  a  jury,  as  the 
ground  upon  which  they  were  to  deter- 
mine, between  him  and  that  journalist, 
a  matter  of  money-Uability  between 
man  and  man  ?  The  statement  of  that 
character,  and  the  undisputed  fact  of 
payments  on  the  face  of  them,  too  prodi- 
gal to  be  a  reward  for  ordinary  services, 
constitute  the  evidence  that  is  at  least 
sufficient  to  put  his  Excellency  on  his 
defence.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that 
the  matter  can  rest. 

Have  the  citizens  of  Dublin  nothing 
to  complain  of  in  the  fact,  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  maintained,  by  "and 
from  the  public  monev,"  a  jour- 
nal which  tue  counsel  for  the  Chief 
Secretary  publicly  designated  as  "  the 
greatest  pest  and  nuisance  to  society 
that  ever  existed  in  this  city  ?*'  Have 
they  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  fact, 
that  the  representative  of  their  Sove- 


reign was  the  paymaster  of  tfaejourDal- 
ist  whom  the  counsel  for  the  dnief  Se- 
cretary  described  as  "a  hireling,"  ** mis- 
creant," and  "  an  assassin?"  We  acquit 
SirWm.  Somerville  of  the  inconceivable 
baseness  of  instructing  his  counsel  to 
make  these  charges  against  a  journalist 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  a 
money-Kability,  without  reference  to 
their  truth.  Of  such  baseness  we  in 
all  sincerity  believe  him  incapable. 
What  follows? — he  believed  these 
statements  true  when  he  instructed  his 
counsel  solemnly  to  make  them  in  a 
court  of  justice.  Then  comes  the 
question — that  tremendous  question 
which  Lord  Clarendon  must  answer  at 
the  bar  of  outraged  public  opinion — 
was  the  character  of  this  journalist  only 
discovered  when  it  was  convenient  to 
resist  the  payment  of  his  wages  ?  or 
was  it  known  when,  day  af\er  day, 
familiar  billet  doux  invited  him  to  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  Sir  William 
Somerville  and  Lord  Clarendon  ?  Tlie 
(xovemment  employed  an  agent  whom^ 
upon  the  first  provocation,  that  Go- 
vernment thus  stigmatised.  We  will  not 
stop  to  allocate  or  apportion  the  infamy 
between  the  parties.  The  old  proverb 
tells  us  that  there  are  quarrels,  in  the 
result  of  which  "  honest  people  come 
by  their  own ;"  and  in  the  quarrels  of 
Lord  Clarendon  and  IVIr.  Birch,  the 
people  of  Ireland  have  certainly  ac- 
quired some  useful  information  as  to 
the  agencies  by  which,  under  his  Ex- 
cellency's administration,  we  have  been 
governed. 

Our  readers  will  probably  regard  it 
as  utterly  incredible  that  Lord  Claren- 
don should  have  employed,  and  paid 
so  munificently,  the  journalist  in  ques- 
tion, without  some  knowledge  of  his 
character.  That  character,  whether 
for  evil  or  good,  was  in  fact,  from  the 
transactions  in  courts  of  justice  we 
have  mentioned,  so  notorious,  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  the  most 
casual  inquiry  would  not  have  set  his 
Excellency  upon  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing information.  Nevertheless  Lord 
Clarendon  has  stated  that  he  never 
read  this  paper.  Paying  for  its  services 
in  the  cause  of  **  law  and  order,"  and 
paying  for  them  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
m  less  than  two  years,  a  sum  of  X3700f 
Lord  C.*larundon  tells  us  that  he  never 
had  the  curiosity  to  look  into  the  pro- 
ductions which  he  purchased  at  so  ex- 
travagant a  rate.  ''I  must  admit," 
says  his  Excellency — we  qnote  from 
the  pamphlet  report  of  the  trial — **  I 
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mast  admit,"   he  states,  with  a  most 
amusing  candour,  '*  that  I  neteb  bead 

HIS  JOURNAL." 

Not  only  was  his  Excellency  singu- 
larly cautious  in  never  looking  into 
the  paper  afler  ho  had  purchased  its 
services ;  he  was  equally  careful  not  to 
make  any  inquiry  as  to  its  character 
before. 

"  My  first  introduction,"  he  stated, 
in  reply  to  the  counsel  of  Sir  William 
Somerville,  "  was  by  Mr.  Birch  him- 
self." 

He  had  previously  stated  that  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  first  interview  he 
had  SENT  FOR  Mr.  Birch. 

His  Excellency's  statements  cannot 
always  be  ver}'  easily  reconciled  either 
with  the  documentary  evidence  or  with 
each  other.  We  leave  to  others  the 
puzzle  of  reconciling  the  following  an- 
swers :^ 

**  Did  you  see  articles  in  support  of 
law  and  order  in  his  paper  afterwards?" 

"  Yes,  occasionally 

/  must   admit  that  I  never  read  his 
paper,*'* 

By  what  peculiarity  of  vision  his  Ex- 
cellency occasionally  saw  the  articles  in 
support  of  law  and  order,  without  ever 
reading  the  paper,  we  do  not  profess 
ourselves  profoundly  skilled  enough  in 
viceregal  optics  entirely  to  comprehend. 
Neither  are  we  adepts  enough  in  vice- 
regal morality  to  understand  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  his  Excellency, 
never  having  read  the  paper,  was  able 
to  assure  Sir  William  Somerville  that 
it  had  done  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  law  and  order ;  yet  he  instructed  his 
private  secretary  to  ^vrite  to  Mr.  Birch 
that  he  had  done  so. 

"My  dear  Sir,"  writes  Mr.  Corry 
Connellan  to  the  "hireling  assassin," 
the  proprietor  of  "  the  greatest  pest  and 
nuisance  to  society  that  ever  existed  in 
this  city:" — 

"  My  dr<vr  Sir, — I  am  so  pressed  with 
business  that  I  have  oiily  time  to  apprise 
you  that  H.  E.  will  write  to-day  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Somerville,  to  state  his  opinion  that 
your  journal  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  order,  and  in  the  in- 
terest OF  THE  GOVERNSIENT. 

''  Yours,  &c. 

"  CoRRY  Connellan." 

The  strangest  point  of  all  is,  that 
while  his  Excellency  assures  us  that  he 
purchased  the  journal  only  to  support 
the  cause  of  law  and  order,  nay,  more. 


that  at  the  time  of  the  bargain  and  sale 
he  intimated  to  its  proprietor  that  he 
should  not  support  the  Government, 
and,  above  all,  "  that  he  mi^ht  abuse 
Lord  Clarendon  as  much  as  he  liked," 
yet  we  find  him  a  very  short  time  after- 
wards, sending  him  to  Sir  William 
Somerville,  to  receive  his  pay,  with  an 
assurance  that  he  had  rendered  good 
service  not  only  in  support  of  law  and 
order,  but  '*  in  the  interest  of  Govern- 
mentr 

Let  us  endeavour  to  put  together  the 
portions  of  this  not  very  consistent 
narrative,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
words  of  its  noble  author.  Disjointed 
as  it  is,  it  bears  the  marks  of  an  ima- 
ginative construction — 

**  Inreniet  diijecU  membra /M>«te.** 

The  short  history  of  the  transaction 
then,  in  this  new  edition  of  Claren- 
don's History  of  the  Lish  Rebel- 
lion, is  thb: — Li  the  year  1847,  Mr. 
Birch  had  sent  Lord  Clarendon  his 
papers,  and  offered  to  support  the  cause 
of  "law  and  order;"  m  February, 
1848,  he  repeated  his  offer.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon then  sent  for  him.  Being  in 
total  ignorance  of  his  "  antecedents"— 
entirely  unacquainted  with  his  history 
or  his  newspaper,  he  admitted  him  to 
a  very  conndential  interview ;  offered 
this  total  stranger  a  present  of  i  100, 
which,  before  they  parted,  he  increased 
to  £350 ;  told  him  to  write  in  support 
of  law  and  order,  but  that  his  Excel- 
lency expected  no  good  from  his  la- 
bom's.  His  Excellency  furthermore 
cautioned  him  upon  this  occasion  that  he 
should  offer  no  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  stated  that  he  might  abuse 
Lord  Clarendon  as  much  as  he  liked. 

To  the  individual  so  retained,  he 
paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  sum  of 
£1700,  a  part  of  which  was  advanced 
out  of  the  public  funds.  He  further- 
more occasionally  read  in  the  World 
articles  in  support  of  law  and  order, 
but  at  the  same  time  never  read  the 
paper  at  all. 

As  the  means  of  getting  him  paid  part 
of  the  £1700,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir 
William  Somerville,  assuring  him  that 
the  World  had  done  good  service  to  the 
interests  of  that  Government  to  which  he 
was  cautioned  not  to  offer  any  sunport, 
and  in  a  paper  which  his  Excellency 
never  read. 

And  finally,  upon  being  sued  by  this 


•  Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  these  apparently  contradictory  statements  by  believing  that  his 
Excellency  saw  the  articles  in  manuscbipt,  which  were  afterwards  printed  in  the  fl^orld  t 
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gentleman,  whose  paner  he  never  read, 
with  whom  he  was  wnolly  unacquaint- 
ed,  and  to  whom  he  haa  already  paid 
£1700  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  ser- 
vices to  the  cause  of  "  law  and  order," 
from  which  he]]  expected  no  good ;  he 
paid  him  a  further  sum  of  £2000, 
making  in  all  £3700,  on  condition  that 
he  should  give  up  his  Excellency's  let- 
ters. 

To  comment  upon  the  inconsisten- 
cies, not  to  say  the  absurdities,  of  this 
narrative,  is  superfluous.  The  wildest 
imagination  could  hardly,  even  in  a 
dream,  conjure  up  images  more  gro- 
tesque. The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land sending  for  a  joiumalist  of  whom 
ho  knew  nothing,  and  of  whose  ant(ice- 
dents  he  made  no  inquir}%  on  \f\s  offer 
to  support  the  cause  of  law  and  onler ; 
paying  him  out  of  his  own  pocket  a 
sum  at  once  of  £350  ;  desiring  him  to 
offer  no  support  to  the  Government ; 
continuing  to  pay  for  his  services  up- 
wards of  £1000  a-vear,  all  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  yet  never  venturing  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  the  luxury  of  reading 
the  articles  for  which  he  so  handsomely 
paid ;  nay  more,  while  he  never  read 
the  paper,  vouching  for  its  services  to 
the  cause  both  of  order  and  the  minis- 
try ;  writing  confidential  hitters  to  its 
proprietor,  and  admitting  him  to  con- 
ndential  interviews ;  and  finally  paying 
him  an  additional  £2000,  ratlber  than 
permit  his  own  letters  to  be  read  in  a 
court  of  Justice  1 1 

We  gladly  drop  this  hateful  subject. 
In  advertinpr  to  it,  we  have  dij'charged 
what  we  believe  an  imperative  duty  to 
the  remnant  of  a  chivalrous  and  high- 
minded  nation,  in  exposing  a  transac- 
tion which  we  cannot  but  describe  as 
disgraceful.  Our  readers  will  perhaps 
appreciate  the  motives  which  have  in- 
duced us  to  give  to  this  episode  a  po- 
sition out  of  Its  chronological  place.  It 
is  impossible  that  explanations  must 
not  be  demanded  in  Parliament  of  this 
transaction.  Nothing  would  give  us 
more  n*ul  satitifaction  than  to  fmd  these 
explanations  such  as  to  acquit  Lord 
Clarendon  of  the  worst  portions,  at 
least,  of  the  charges  to  which  the  trans- 
action inevitably  gives  occasion.  Wo 
have  stated  openly,  fearlessly,  we  trust 
not  intemperately,  what  those  charges 
are.  If  Lord  fclarendon  can  show 
them  unfounded,  it  is  due  to  himself,  it 
is  due  to  his  Sovereign,  that  he  should 
do  so.  No  person  should  be  mure  anx- 
ious lor  a  prompt  and  speedy  parlia- 
mentaiy  invesdgition  than  himself.  If 


that  inyestigation  does  not  take  place, 
we  shall  most  assuredly  feel  that  it  is 
avoided  only  upon  the  principle  that 
anything  is  good  enough  for  Ireland. 
Unless  the  Imperial  Parliament  make 
these  disclosures  the  ground  for  a 
Committee  of  Inquirj',  every  Irishman 
must  be  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
regard  Ireland  as  a  province,  into  the 
government  of  whicii  no  amount  of 
evil-doing  is  sufficient  to  provoke  in- 
quiry. 

In  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation,  we 
demand  that  this  matter  should  not  be 
hushed  up.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is 
respectable  in  Irish  society,  we  ask  that 
a  Parliament  of  British  gentlemen  shall 
deem  it  worthy  of  inquir}',  whether  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of^  Ireland  has,  by 
advances  of  the  public  money,  main- 
tained "  the  greatest  pest  and  nuisance 
of  society  that  ever  existed  in  this 
city  " — whether  a  "  hireling  assassin*' 
has  been  in  the  pay  of  the  representa- 
tive of  our  Queen  V* 

We  return  from  this  strange  episode 
to  pursue,  in  order,  the  history  of  Lord 
Chinmdon's  administration. 

The  general  election,  which  took 
place  in  the  summer  of  1847>  ex- 
pected,  as  it  was,  to  produce  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Ireland,  lefl  matters,  in  this 
respect,  nearlv  in  the  same  condition 
as  before.  AVhatever  changes  took 
place  in  the  personal  constitution  of 
our  parliamentary  representation,  Ire- 
land added,  after  all,  but  little  to  the 
influence  or  respectability  of  that  re- 

Eresentatiun  as  a  whole.  The  men  who 
ad  turne<l  upon  Lonl  George  Ben- 
tinck  in  February,  1847#  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  sent  in  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  sacrificing  their  country 
to  the  minister  again.  And  low  as  the 
character  of  the  Irish  representation 
stood  in  the  old  Parliament,  we  are  not 
sure  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  result 
of  the  ^>nend  election  made  it  stand 
much  higher  in  the  new.  The  w^inter 
that  closed  the  ye:ir  1847  enabled  Lord 
Clarendon  to  acquire  credit  with  the 
upper  classes,  by  one  of  these  acts, 
8uj)pose<l  to  be  of  vigour,  in  adminis- 
tering the  law,  which,  in  a  country 
when)  law,  unfortunately,  does  not 
always  afford  protection  to  life  and 
property,  are  sure  of  being  popular  with 
the  (Conservative  classes  or  society. 

Three  counties  in  the  province  of 
Monster—Clare,  limerick,  and  Uppe- 
raiy,  were  dSfgraoed  daring  Oat  win* 
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ier  by  acts  ofViolence  and  mnrders, 
the  result  of  an  organised  system  of 
insurrectionary  outrage.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Clarendon  dealt  promptly, 
vigorously,  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
successfuUy,  with  the  evil.  Early  in 
1848,  a  special  commission  was  sent 
into  these  counties.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 
Convictions  were  obtained  in  almost 
every  case  in  which  there  was  a  prose- 
cution ;  and  the  perpetrators  oi  most 
of  the  murders  that  had  stained  these 
(tistricts  with  blood  were  left  to  expiate 
their  crimes  upon  the  scaffold. 

It  is  strange  that  a  *'  Special  Com- 
mission," as  it  is  termed,  should  be 
found  so  efficient  an  instrument  in  the 
i*epression  of  outrage  in  Ireland.  It 
means,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
assizes  at  an  unusual  period  of  the  year. 
Two  judges,  it  is  true,  preside  in  the 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  instead 
of  one.  The  proceeding  has  more  of 
a  solemn  and  an  awe-inspiring  charac- 
ter, for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  un- 
usual. The  institution  of  a  special 
tribunal  suggests  more  of  the  retribu- 
tive vigilance  of  the  law,  than  if  the 
very  same  tribunal  sat  in  the  ordinary 
ana  regular  course.  The  prosecutions 
at  a  special  commission  are  conducted 
by  the  highest  legal  functionaries  in 
person.  The  juries  are  taken  from  a  . 
higher  class  than  those  which  are  ge- 
nerally empannelled  at  the  ordinary  as- 
sizes. There  is,  besides,  this  very  im- 
portant fact,  that  if  a  special  commis- 
sion be  prudently  conducted  by  the 
legal  functionaries  of  the  Crown,  the 
prosecution  is  confined  to  selected 
cases.  At  the  ordinary  assizes,  all 
accused  persons  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand their  trial.  Their  proceedings 
must  present  every  variety  of  evidence, 
and  include  many  cases  in  which  ac- 
quittals must  take  place.  At  a  special 
commission,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Attorney- General  is  under  no  neces- 
sity of  presenting  to  a  jury  any  case  in 
which  the  evidence  is  attended  with 
uncertainty  or  doubt.  The  obvious 
effect  is  to  impress  the  bystanders  with 
the  certainty  that  punishment  follows 
crime.  As  man  after  man  is  put  upon 
his  trial,  and  conviction  follows  con- 
viction, unrelieved  by  an  acquittal,  it 
seems  as  if  the  law's  uncertainty  had 
ceased,  and  a  tribunal  was  established 
from  which  crime  had  no  chance  of 

escape. 

We  know  not  whether  these  consi- 

deratiionsi  cr  any,  or  all  of  them^  are 


finfficient  to  accoimt  for  the  effect 
which,  beyond  all  question,  the  issuing 
of  a  special  commission  has  been  al- 
ways found  to  produce  in  repressing 
Irish  crime.  When  the  late  Mr. 
O'Connell  opposed  the  passing  of  a 
Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland,  he  upbraided 
the  Ministry  with  not  having  first  re- 
sorted to  special  commissions  in  the 
disturbed  districts,  and  bore  the  most 
decisive  testimony  to  this  invariable 
experience  of  their  tranquiUising  ef- 
fects. The  late  Mr.  Saurin,  one  of 
the  ablest  Attorney- Generals  that  ever 
represented  the  British  Sovereign  in 
the  Irish  Courts,  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  O'Connell  emphatically  declared 
that  a  special  commission  had  never 
been  known  to  fail  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity in  the  county  to  which  it  was 
directed.  Never  was  this  opinion  more 
verified  than  in  the  instance  of  the  spe- 
cial commissions  which  opened  the  year 
1848.  From  Limerick  and  Clare,  be- 
fore that  period  fearfiilly  disturbed— 
the  former  habitually  so  for  years — 
insurrectionary  crime  has,  since  that 
commission,  almost  entirely  disappear- 
ed. In  Tipperary,  disturbed  as  it  was 
soon  afterwards  by  the  treasonable 
riots  of  Ballingarry,  the  effect  has  been 
scarcely  less  marked,  in  the  compara- 
tive cessation  of  that  class  of  outrages 
which  have  dyed  its  soil  so  deep  with 
blood.  Other  causes,  no  doubt,  have 
in  some  degree  contributed  to  the  re- 
sult. But  to  the  special  commission 
of  January,  1848,  the  inhabitants  of 
Limerick  and  Clare  do  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  the  tranquillity  which,  as  if 
by  magic,  followed  the  terrible  sittings 
of  that  tribunal  in  their  counties. 

The  proceedings,  it  is  true,  were 
admirably  conducted  and  arranged. 
Judges  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability,  the  chiefs  of  their  respective 
courts,  were  selected  to  preside.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  a  consideration  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  these  districts,  that 
one  of  them  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  one  allied  in  political  feeling  with 
those  who  term  themselves  the  popular 
party.  The  people  felt,  when  the  fear- 
ful sentences  of  the  law  were  alter- 
nately pronounced  by  Chief  Justice 
Blackbume  and  Chief  Baron  Pigot, 
that  avenging  justice  was  of  no  sect 
and  no  party.  In  all  its  depart- 
ments, justice  was  efficiently  admi- 
nistered.  Never,  perhaps,  were  scenes 
more  calculated  to  leave  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  popular  mind.     Hie 
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atrocity  of  some  of  the  crimes  for 
which  the  perpetrators  were  arraigned 
— the  evidence  of  criminal  conspiracy 
•which  was  elicited  in  the  cour.^e  of  the 
proceedings — the  freciuency,  nay,  the 
unhiterruptcdness  of  convictions — and 
the  solemn  admonitions  with  which  the 
sentences  were  pronomiced — all  com- 
bined to  make  the  proceedings  of  these 
tribunals  memorable  and  inijux'ssive. 

More  than  all  this — this  special  com- 
mission owed  its  eifect  to  the  general  en- 
forcement, for  the  first  time  ni  Ireland, 
of  a  part  of  our  criminal  law  which  is  yet 
as  ancient  as  that  law  itself.  By  the  com- 
mon law  of  England  the  man  who  har- 
bours a  felon,  kiiowing  that  he  is  such^  is 
subject  to  the  i)enalties  of  felony  him- 
sell.  He  is,  in  the  language  of  the  law, 
an  accessary  aflcr  the  fact.  The  prin- 
ciple was,  no  doubt,  or  at  least  ought 
to  have  been  familiar  to  every  lawyer ; 
but  we  beUeve  practically  it  had  been, 
as  to  this  class  of  oilences,  a  dead  let- 
ter. Many  persons,  perhaps,  will  bo 
surprised  to  learn,  that  by  giving  a 
murderer  shelter  in  their  house  they 
would  become  partners  in  his  guilt,  just 
as  completely  as  if  they  aided  him  in 
conccahng  the  body  of  his  victim — by 
facilitating  the  escape  of  a  thief,  as  if 
they  had  assisted  him  in  disposing  of 
the  booty.  Yet  such  is  unquestionably 
the  law.  Before,  however,  the  special 
commission,  upon  which  we  are  com- 
menting, it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  thought  of  applying  it  to  that 
great  evil  of  this  country,  the  sympathy 
and  shelter  which  the  perpetrator  of 
an  **  agrarian  crime  **  meets  with  from 
the  mass  of  the  population. 

It  is  not,  afler  all,  very  easy  to  ac- 
count for  this.  There  is,  no  doubt, 
something  of  practical  difficulty  in  its 
application — a  difficulty  which  will  bo 
readily  understoo<l.  To  convict  a  man 
of  harbouring  a  felon,  it  is  necessary  to 
establbh  both  that  the  person  harboured 
was  in  fact  a  felon,  and  that  the  other 
knew  him  to  be  so.  The  first  ingre- 
dient of  the  offence  must  be  proved  as 
strictly  as  if  the  felon  himself  was  on 
trial  for  his  crime*  In  the  case,  for 
instance,  of  a  murderer,  it  too  com- 
monly hap|)ens  that  he  is  sheltered  suc- 
cessively m  the  houses  of  three  or  four 
of  the  peasantry,  who  sympathise  with 
his  crime.  The  murderer  is  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed,  perhaps,  after  a 
detail  of  evidence  that  occupies  an  en. 
tire  day,  and  the  thrilling  interest  of 
which  makes  the  repetition  of  it  just  in 
the  Mune  proportion  tcdioas.     Then 


the  harbourers  are  to  be  tried  separate- 
ly, as  each  of  their  offences  la  per- 
fectly distinct.  But  upon  each  of  tneir 
trials  the  guilt  of  the  murderer  must  be 
established,  perfectly  independent  of 
his  conviction.  That  conviction  proves 
nothing  against  any  one  but  himself. 
The  result  of  this  is,  that  all  the  evidence 
that  was  given  on  the  trial  of  the  mur- 
derer  must  bo  repeated  again  upon  that 
of  every  one  accused  of  giving  him 
shelter.  It  is  impossible  for  any  but 
those  who  have  observed  closely  the 
proceedings  of  criminal  courts  to  form 
an  estimate,  not  only  of  the  irksome- 
ness,  but  the  practical  inconvenience, 
that  attends  this.  To  this,  probably,  it 
is  owing,  that  in  a  country  like  this, 
where  no  oflfence  is  so  common  as  that 
of  sheltering  a  felon,  a  prosecution 
has  hitherto  been  so  rare. 

Tlie  law,  no  duubt,  permits  the  felon 
and  his  harbourers  to  be  put  on  their 
trial  at  the  same  time,  "  the  jury  being 
charged  to  inquire  first  of  the  princi- 
pal, and,  if  they  were  satisfied  of  his 
guilt,  then  of  the  accessary- ;  but,  if 
the  principal  was  not  guilty,  then  both 
were  to  beacipiitted."  There  are,  how- 
ever, inconveniences  attendant  upon 
this  course.  If  there  were  many  har- 
bourers, the  number,  if  they  chose 
separately  to  exercise  their  right  of 
challenge,  might  make  a  joint  trial  an 
imj)ossil)ility. 

These  inconveniences,  however,  at- 
tendant upon  many  other  cases  of  ever^'- 
day  occurrence  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted,  for  one  moment,  to  inter- 
fen*  with  the  constant,  the  unvarj'ing, 
and  the  rigid  enfurcement  of  the  law, 
that  pronounces  the  shclterer  of  the 
criminal  a  sharpr  in  his  guilt.  "We 
know  not  to  whose  suofgestion  the  cause 
of  public  order  is  indebted  for  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  at  the 
special  commishion  of  1848.  In  the 
county  of  Luuerick,  three  persons  were 
tried  and  convicted  of  harbouring  a 
notorious  murderer,  known,  in  the  an- 
nals of  crime,  bv  the  **  soubriquet"  of 
Ryan  Puck.  The  adventures  of  this 
desperate  outlaw  would  supply  ample 
materials  for  a  romance,  lie  himself, 
afler  many  escapes,  forfeited  his  life  to 
the  law,  at  this  commission,  for  one  of 
many  murders  which  he  was  known  to 
have  committed.  It  was,  however, 
with  equal  surprise  and  terror  that  the 
people  saw  these  persons  tried  and 
convicted  as  accessaries  to  the  murder 
for  which  ho  was  executed,  because 
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they  had,  lone  after  its  i>erpetration, 
given  him  sheUer  while  flying  from  the 
police.  One  of  these,  a  man  named 
William  Frewen,  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  of  transportation  for  life.  The 
sentences  of  the  other  two  were  com- 
muted to  imprisonment. 

The  effect  of  this  lesson  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  salutary  of  all  those  produced 
even  by  the  terrible  examples  of  aveng- 
ing justice,  which  then  taught  the  mur- 
derers of  Munster  that  there  was  rea- 
lity in  the  retributions  of  the  law.  It 
was  made  the  most  of.  Proclamations 
were  posted,  warning  the  people  of  the 
danger  they  incurred  by  giving  shelter 
to  criminals.  The  judges  took  pains 
to  explain  the  law,  both  in  their 
charges  and  in  their  sentences.  The 
effect  upon  the  peasantry  was  very 
great.  In  many  districts  the  criminal, 
m  his  flight  from  justice,  found  the 
doors  closed  against  him,  which  would 
formerly  have  been  opened  to  give  him 
shelter.  To  nothing,  perhaps,  was  the 
pacification  of  the  disturbed  districts 
more  to  be  attributed,  than  to  the  im- 
pression  produced  on  the  minds  of  the 
peasantry,  that  they  could  not  give  shel- 
ter to  criminals  with  impunity.* 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the 
proceedings  and  results  of  this  special 
commission — ^not  only  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  in  itself — of 
great  importance  as  illustrating  an  im- 
portant truth,  that  the  powers  of  the 
common  law,  vigorously  and  promptly 
administered,  are  amply  sufficient  to 
repress  crime ;  but  also  because  we  be- 
lieve that  to  the  vigorous,  and  certainly 
successful  efforts  of  the  Viceroy  to 
repress  crime  in  the  southern  districts, 
is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  ^at  degree, 
the  popularity  which,  m  the  early 
period  of  1848,  he  unquestionably 
enjoyed  with  the  intelligent  and  the 
educated  classes  of  this  country.  The 
political  circumstances  of  the  time  had 
taken  from  party  spirit  the  sanction  of 
high  names.  It  was  then  the  prevail- 
ing tone  to  affect  a  freedom  nx)m  its 
prejudices — Lord  Clarendon  became 
the  fashion.     The  cant  of  the  day  as- 


sumed the  form  of  giving  the  Viceroy 
credit  for  an  able  and  inoipartial  admi- 
nistration of  the  law.  The  excitable 
temper  of  the  Irish  public  saw  enough 
to  assure  them  of  this  in  the  fact,  that 
he  had  hanged  some  murderers  in  three 
counties  of  Munster.  Let  us  not  be 
supposed  as  wishing  to  detract  from 
the  merit  that  did  unc^uestionably  be- 
long to  the  step  of  issmng  the  special 
commission,  and  the  success  which  at- 
tended it.  But  this  merit  was  absurdly 
exaggerated.  It  surely  required  no 
extraordinary  power  of  statesmanship 
to  send  a  special  commission  into  coun- 
ties where  crime  had  been  rife.  In 
England,  the  murder  of  Weare  was 
sufficient  to  call  for  a  special  commis- 
sion to  the  county  in  which  Thurtell 
had  assassinated  him.  The  success  of 
the  proceeding  depended,  in  the  great- 
est degree,  upon  the  arrangements  of 
the  Crown  Solicitor  and  the  activity  of 
the  police.  It  was,  however,  the  hu- 
mour of  the  Conservative  portion  of 
Irish  society  to  be  easily  pleased ;  and 
Lord  Clarendon  acquired  a  popularity 
with  the  classes  that  composed  it ;  per. 
haps  as  violent,  although  not  quite 
as  well  foimded,  as  the  odium  which  has 
since  followed  the  revulsion  of  their 
feeling. 

It  18  in  some  sense  to  the  credit,  in 
another  sense  to  the  discredit,  of  that 

{)arty  to  say,  that  they  entirely  over- 
ooked  the  fact,  that  in  the  distribution 
of  his  patronage  Lord  Clarendon  was 
as  exclusively  the  slave  of  the  Concili- 
ation Hall  party  in  this  country,  as  the 
very  worst  of  his  predecessors.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon distributed,  it  may  be,  his  compli- 
ments and  his  favours  as  he  thought 
they  were  most  likely  to  tell.  He 
flattered  the  Conservatives  by  praising 
their  loyalty,  and  he  gave  places  to  the 
Repealers.  Priding  himself,  we  doubt 
not,upon  the  consummate  statesmanship 
with  which,  while  he  cajoled  one  party, 
he  bribed  the  other.  To  say  that  the 
Conservatives  of  Ireland  overlooked 
this  is  probably  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
their  disinterestedness  at  the  expense 
of  their  discretion.    There  is  less  ex- 


*  After  the  above  was  written  we  met  with  the  following  singular  evidence  of  the  tmth  of 
these  views  in  a  local  Jouma],  the  Tipperary  Constitution  of  the  15th  of  January,  1848 : — 

"  Our  readers  will  recollect  that  some  time  since  an  account  of  the  capture  of  two  brothers 
named  Cody,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Madden,  near  Glenbower,  appeared 
in  <rar  oolmnns ;  and  upon  that  occasion  we  detaUed  the  difficulty  with  which  the  capture  was 
eflfocted.  Smce  that  period  a  third  brother,  charged  with  the  same  offence,  has  been  ^  on  his 
keeping,'  and,  of  course,  must  have  received  shelter  from  the  neighbours.  However,  when  the 
conviction  of  Frewen  was  noised  abroad  it  caused  a  general  panic  among  the  shdterera,  and 
all  determined  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  similar  sentence.  The  result  has  been,  that  every  door 
has  been  dosed  hi  the  face  of  the  third  Cody,  and  on  Wednesday  he  surrendered  himsdf.** 
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case  for  their  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  all  the  measures  of  the 
Government  he  represented  were  dic- 
tated by  a  slavish  subservience  to  that 
school  of  politicians,  of  wliich  the  lead- 
ing principle  is  to  convert  Ireland  into 
a  drawfarm  for  the  millowners  of  Eng- 
lish factories. 

"With  the  advantage  of  this  popu- 
larity, such  as  it  was.  Lord  Clarendon 
was  soon  called  on  to  grapple  with 
dilliculties  of  a  nature  diflerent  from 
any  that  had  boon  previously  encoun- 
tered. Wo  allude,  of  coursi*,  to  the 
events  which  marked  what  have  been 
termed  the  insurrectionarv  movements 
of  1848.  AVe  may,  perhaps,  distin- 
guish as  the  insurrectionary  period, 
5iat  which  commenced  with  the  first 
publication  of  the  United  Irishman  on 
the  12th  of  Fobruarv,  and  ended 
with  the  arrest  of  the  chivalrous,  but 
ill-fated.  Smith  O'Brien,  on  the  5th  of 
August.  To  attempt  to  ^vrite  the  his- 
tory is  a  perilous  task.  With  most 
persons  the  Irish  "rebellion"  of  1848 
is  associated  with  the  ridicule  that  be- 
longs to  the  conflict  of  **  the  cabb<ige 
ganlen."  Even  yet  prejudices  survive 
which  make  it  diiiicult  to  do  justice  to 
the  actors  in  that  scene.  The  animo- 
sities of  the  period  have  not  yet  subsid- 
ed. Perhaps  if  the  materials  for  a  per- 
fect historv  were  in  existence,  the  hand 
that  writes  these  lines  is  not  the  one 
that  is  best  fitted  to  undertake  the  task. 

**  Motiim  M«t«llo  Convule  ctrirQm 
BelUiiuc  i>«umi  ct  Tititt  et  modoc, 
Lutlumquc  fortune,  grarccqiM 
Prinoipium  amicitiat,  et  arma 
Nondum  ezpiatia  uncta  cruorlbuf, 
Ferirulowc  plennni  opua  alcas 
Tractaa,  ct  incctlia  per  ignci 
Suppoaitot  rineri  doloao." 

Substitute  Lord  Clarendon  for  "  Me- 
tellus,"  and  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
«*  Consul,'*  and  there  is  hardlv  one  of 
these  lint'S  that  does  not  admit  of  an 
application.  Lord  Roden  and  the 
Orangemen,  will,  i)erhaps,feel  even  that 
the  "graves  principium  amicitias." 

With  a  knowledge,  however,  of  these 
ditficulties,  we  do  nut  shrink  from  es- 
saying the  task,  'i'lianks,  indeed,  to 
the  Government,  the  matcriub  of  a  full 
disclosure  do  not  exiitt.  The  dilTicuU 
ties  of  writing  upon  this  period  are  en-i 
hanced  by  the  scantiness  of  the  infor- 
mation which  has  been  given  to  tho 
public.  Prei>arations  wi-re  unquestiiin- 
ably  made,  which  nothing  tnat  has 
ever  apix^ared  in  public  h.is  jti stilled. 
Alarms  were  oimilatei]  of  which  we 
have  never  known  the  fonndation. 
Credit,  we  must  $ay,  has  K'en  claimed. 


to  which  we  never  could  acknowledge 
the  title.  Almost,  indeed,  in  the  same 
breath,  the  Viceroy  has  been  eulogised 
as  the  preserver  of  Ireland  from  a  «an- 
cuinary  insurrection,  and  the  **  rebel- 
lion" ridiculed  as  a  contemptible  brawl. 
Neither  of  these  inconsistent  represen- 
tations is  true.  Lord  Clarendon  was 
not  an  Irish  Cicero,  protecting  us  bjr 
his  wisdom  from  a  formidable  conspi- 
racy that  was  to  deluge  our  land  with 
blood.  Nor  yet  in  the  summer  was  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  to  England  so 
utterly  contemptible  as  those  who  one 
moment  eulogise  him  extravagantly  for 
suppressing  it,  the  very  next  moment* 
with  no  little  inconsistency,  assume. 

We  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time 
was  there  any  organised  preparation 
for  a  rebellion.  In  the  month  of  June 
the  intention  unquestionably  existed, 
but  that  intention  was  never  realised 
bv  any  serious,  or  at  least,  rational 
plans  of  action. 

Our  readers  will  pardon  us  if  we  de- 
tain them  by  a  recapitulation  of  all  that 
is  known  of  this  strangje  period.  Ufjon 
his  management  of  this  country  durinff 
it.  Lord  Clarendon  at  one  time  rested 
a  reputation  which  was  of  no  ordinary 
character ;  subsequent  events  have  not 
altogether  destroyed  the  prestige  that 
surrounded  three  years  ago  the  con- 
queror of  Ballingany  and  Mullina- 
hone  1  It  is  something  even  to  make 
the  attempt  to  record  all  that  is  re- 
vealed of  this  page  of  Irish  history.  We 
think  we  will 

<'  Ncthtng  extenuate. 
Nor  let  doirn  anght  In  malice,** 

while  irom  the  scanty  materials  which 
lie  at  the  disposal  of  any  person  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  secrets  or  Lord  Claren- 
don, we  endeavour  to  mould  into  a 
narrative,  the  account  of  scenes  which 
we  confess  passed  l>eforc  us  with  the 
mysterious  gloom,  and  something  of 
the  incoherence  of  tho  shiAing  images 
of  a  magic  lantern. 

AVe  do  not  profess  to  sketch  the 
histor}-  or  the  character  of  those  who, 
four  yt-ars  ago,  were  busily  engaged 
in  exciting  x\\o  spirit  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  a  state  of  feeling  in  wnich 
they  would  be  prepared  to  attempt  to 
demand  Irish  inde{»endenco  from  Eng- 
land, by  force  of  arms.  Tlic  secession 
of  a  larce  portion  of  tho  followers  of 
O'Connell  from  "  Conciliation  Hall,- 
distinctly  marked  the  funnation  of  S 
partv,  which  were  content  to  be  known 
bv  tlie  somewhat  fantastic  appellation 
ol*  Yoimg  Ireland.    We  do  not  inter- 
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meddle  in  the  difierences  which  ended 
in  this  secession,  and  iinallj  separated 
the  young    and  fiery  blood    of  the 
Repeal  party  from  their  cautious  and 
reteran  chief.     The  disputes  between 
moral  and  physical  force  we  have  no 
wish  to  revire  in  recollection.     It  is, 
perhaps,  of  more  importance  to  note, 
that  the  secession  avowedly  took  place 
in  a  ^reat  measure  upon  the  question 
of  mixed  education ;  but  one  of  many 
indications  which  prove  to  the  obser- 
vant, that  the  real  difference  between 
them  was,  whether  the  Repeal  cause 
was  to  be  fousht  as  the  battle  of  the 
Romish  priesthood,  or  as  the  battle  of 
Irish  nationality.      Let  one  of  our 
readers  place  himself  for  a  moment,  if 
he  can,  in  the  position  of  a  Repealer, 
above  all,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
pealer,   and  he  will,    perhaps,    feel, 
that  assuming  the  establishment  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  to  be  essential,  the 
question  is  one  that  does  not  admit  of 
BO  easy  a  solution  as  might  at  first  be 
supposed.     Under  whatever  disguises 
the  real  nattu*e  of  the  contest  was  hid- 
den, this  was  the  true  difference  be- 
tween   the    divided  sections  of   Re- 
pealers.  Recent  events  have,  perhaps, 
made  it  manifest  that  in  the  alliance 
between  Roman  Catholic  politics  and 
those  of  Repeal,  some  persons  sought 
Repeal  chiefly  because  it  would  elevate 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  party; 
others    supported    that    Church  and 
party  because  they  were  the  best  sup- 
porters of  the  cause  of  Repeal.  There 
were  many,  no  doubt,  and,  perhapj*, 
with  all  his  great  talents,  we  might 
include  O'Connell,  who  did  not  care 
Tery  nicely  to  distribute  between  their 
Church    and     their    patriotism     the 
origin  of  their  politics,  and  were  con- 
tent to  act  upon  a  mixture  of  motives, 
without  defining  exactly  how  much  of 
them  was  to  be  traced  to  love  of  Ire- 
land,   how  much  to    attachment    to 
Rome. 

It  was  impossible  for  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell to  be  anything  but  a  Roman 
Catholic  champion.  He  had  lived  too 
long  in  the  elements  of  Roman  Catholic 
agitation.  He  had  been  too  actively 
and  too  prominently  engaged  in  that 
great  struggle,  in  which  the  Roman 
CAtholics  of  Ireland  contended,  with 
all  the  fierceness  of  political  and  reli- 
l^oufl  exasperation,  for  equality  of  eiril 
rights.  If  the  demand  for  a  separate 
Insh  legislature  meant,  as  unaer  his 
guulance  it  did  mean,  the  assertion  of 

m  right  of  the  Bouum  Catholic  popu. 


lation  of  Ireland  to  govern  it,  in  their 
turn,  as  the  Protestant  minority  had 
governed  it  before,  no  man  living  was 
so  well  fitted  to  lead  the  party  that 
made  the  demand.  If  this  were  not  to 
be  the  true  nature  of  the  Repeal  cry, 
with  all  his  talents,  and,  we  believe, 
his  real  love  for  his  country early- 
associations,  later  prejudices,  and  tha 
memories  of  his  history,  not  less  thaa 
his  own  character  and  position,  utterly 
disqualified  O'Connell  for  the  task. 

There  were  ardent  and  enthusiastia 
spirits  who,  in  this  dream  of  a  separata 
nationality,  forgot,  that  before  the  masa 
of  Irishmen  could  struggle  for  it,  there 
must  be  settled  the  question  whether 
it  were  one  in  which  the  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  elements  of  Irish  so- 
ciety were  to  prevail,  or  one  in  which 
the  elements  were  to  be  so  fused  thafc 
it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish, 
them.  These  were  questions  which* 
in  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  its 
was  impossible  to  put  in  abeyance. 
There  was  no  ancient  constitution  of 
Ireland,  upon  which  those  who  advo- 
cated the  restitution  of  her  Parliament 
could  for  one  moment  fall  back,  and, 
in  its  adoption,  evade  the  adjustment 
of  all  troublesome  disputes.  The  dayg 
of  the  close  boroughs,  which  returned 
two-thirds  of  the  much-praised  Irish 
Parliament,  had  passed  away  for  ever; 
and  the  Irish  Parliament,  as  it  was  con- 
stituted in  1782,  elected  in  great  mea- 
sure by  the  Protestant  aristocracy  and 
gentry,  would,  we  venture  to  say,  have 
been  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  Repealers  infinitely  greater 
than  even  "the  Saxon"  Legislature. 
We  do  not  speak  of  the  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  elective 
franchise.  We  speak  merely  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power  to  the  en- 
franchised boroughs ;  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  a  proposition  to  restore  the 
constitution  of  1782 — to  issue  writs  for 
the  convening  of  an  Irish  Parliament, 
according  to  the  elective  rights  that 
subsisted  at  the  Union,  even  abolishing 
all  religious  disabilities  in  the  exercise 
of  those  rights,  if  offered  by  the  Bri- 
tish (Government,  would  have  been  in- 
dignantly rej]ected,  we  will  not  say  by 
O'Connell  mmself,  but  certainly  by  h& 
followers. 

Under  O'Conneirs  guidance  the  agi- 
tation for  Repeal  Was  both  a  Romali 
Catholic  and  democratic  movement. 
By  him  the  abstract  question  of  Irish 
independence  was  ever  ready  to  be 
postponed  to  the  ftdrancement  cf  the 
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interests  of  Roman  Catholic  demo- 
cracy. It  was,  we  believe,  impossible 
for  any  practical  policy  to  lead  to  any 
other  result.  The  great  question 
whether  Ireland  must  be  governed  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Protestant 
portion  of  her  people,  was  one  that 
must  be  decided  or  compromised  be- 
fore there  would  be  any  rational  hope 
of  uniting  both  classes  of  Irishmen  in 
support  of  the  demand  for  a  separate 
Parliament  for  the  country.  Both  par- 
ties, in  truth,  believed  (we  say  not 
with  what  truth)  that  while  Ireland 
was  incorporated  in  her  Legislature 
with  Protestant  Britain,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  could  never  pass 
to  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Both  regarded  such  a  transfer  as  the 
effect  of  a  restoration  of  an  Irish  Par- 
liament. The  circumstances  under 
which  the  proposal  for  Repeal  was 
brought  forward,  strengthened  this 
conviction,  which,  after  all,  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  struggle.  The  Pro- 
testants were  naturally  attached  by 
their  religion  to  a  union  with  Protes- 
tant England.  The  demand  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  get  rid  of  that 
union  was  made  under  a  leader  alto- 
gether Roman  Catholic  in  his  asso<>ia- 
tions,and  with  argiunentsthat  identified 
the  cause  with  that  of  Roman  Catholic 
ascendancy.  Hence  the  movement 
was,  as  we  have  described  it,  essential- 
ly a  Roman  Catholic  one.  Individual 
irrotcstants,  no  doubt,  joined  it;  but 
in  all  its  chamcteristics — in  the  tone  of 
the  agitation,  in  the  alliances  it  sought, 
in  the  objects  it  proclaimed,  it  was 
easily  understood  that  the  Ireland  which 
commanded  the  devotion  and  inspired 
the  hopes  of  the  Repealers^was  Ireland 
a  Roman  Catholic  country*. 

Tlie  Protestants  of  Ireland  occupied 
by  fiir  too  im[)ortant  a  position  in  the 
Irish  nation  to  acqui(»sce  in  a  policy  of 
which  these  were  the  contemplations. 
Half  a  century  ago  they  were,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  Irish  nation. 
They  still  constitute  in  themselves  all 
the  elements  whicli,  did  they  stand 
alone,  would  constitute  a  great  and 
a  powerful  nation.  In  numerical 
strength  they  then  constituted  at  least 
one-fourth,  the^  now  exceed  one-third 
of  the  population  of  the  country.  In 
physical  strength  they  approached  more 
near  to  an  e<iuality  than  they  did  in 
relative  numbers.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland  were  Protestant,  in 
the  propordon  of  twenty  to  one.  In 
all  the  learned  professions  they  had  a 


superiority,  not  so  great,  bat  still  over- 
whelming. Of  the  educated  classes  of 
Irish  society,  including  in  the  term 
educated,  all  who  have  any  pretensioiu 
to  an  advanced  intellectual  culturet 
they  had  a  decided,  and,  indeed  we  maj 
sav,  overwhelming  preponderance.  The 
aristocracy  were  almost  exclusively 
Protestant.  The  gentry,  in  a  large 
proportion,  were  the  same.  Of  mer- 
cantile wealth  and  respectability  the 
Protestants  had  at  least  an  equal  snare ; 
and  in  the  hardy  and  daring  popala- 
tion  of  Ulster  they  possessed  elements 
of  physical  strength  which  left  them 
by  no  means  so  far  inferior  even  in  this 
respect  to  their  opponents  as  0*Con. 
nell,  when  he  boasted  of  the  seven 
millions^  seemed  to  imply. 

O'Connell,  himself,  in  moments  when 
he  rose  superior  to  the  necessities  of  his 
position  and  the  prejudices  of  his  poli- 
tical life,  acknowledged  that  a  Repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Union  never  conld  be 
carried  without  the  aid  of  the  Protest- 
ants of  Ireland.  That  he  would  have 
been  ready,  in  order  to  secure  their  co- 
operation, to  make  large  and  even  ge- 
nerous sacrifices  of  his  peculiar  objc^Sy 
those  wrong  his  memory  who  doubt. 
He  yet  was  compelled  to  conduct  all 
his  agitation  so  as  to  deter  them  from 
its  ranks, — even  had  there  been  faltering 
in  their  attachment  to  the  Union,  whu£ 
there  was  not. 

Yet,  withal,  it  were  a  gross  ignorance 
of  Ireland  that  would  rashly  assume 
that  her  great  and  still  pow^ul  Pro- 
testant community  were  or  are  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  the 
Union  has  been  carried  out.  Whatever 
they  may  think  of  the  efiect  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  repeal  of 
that  measure,  thev  yet  know  that  from 
the  horn:  of  the  l/nion  Ireland  has  heesi 
sinking.  They  feel,  and  bitterly  and 
deeply  feel,  that  their  countr}'  is  not 

fovemed  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Jnited  Kingdom.  Of  late  years  if  they 
have  been  supporters  of  the  existing  re- 
lations between  this  country  and  Eng- 
land, it  is  too  much,  because  they  dread 
the  efiect  of  a  chance,  not  because  they 
love  what  is.  The  whole  Irish  nationy  in 
all  its  ranks  and  in  all  its  chuoes,  is  now 
too  hopelessly  prostrate,  boUi  in  spirit 
and  in  fortune,  tojustifyusinhazaroing 
a  prediction  of  what  may  yet  be  tibie 
issue  of  such  a  state  of  sentiment  in 
that  portion  of  the  Irish  people,  if  the 
policy  that  has  brought  our  country  to 
desolation,  be  persevered  in. 
We  are»  however,  writing  hutcaejp 
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not  speculatioii.  We  are  attempting 
to  describe  the  state  of  Ireland  as  it 
really  was>  not  as  we  might  wish  it  had 
been.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
there  wer^  ardent  spirits  among  the 
advocates  of  Repeal^  who  burned  to  take 
part  in  a  national  movement,  and  felt 
that  a  movement  professing  to  be  na- 
tional>  from  which  was  excluded  so 
much  of  all  those  portions  of  society 
that  could  add  dignity,  confer  solidity, 
or  even  give  spu'it  to  a  nation,  was 
absurd.  They  may  have  panted  to 
throw  themselves  into  a  national  insur- 
rection— while  the  immense  preponder- 
ance of  the  higher  and  the  eaucated 
classes  stood  luoof,  they  could  be  but 
the  soldiers  of  a  servile  war.  A  hull 
without  its  masts,  or  its  cordage,  or  its 
sails,  would  as  much  represent  the 
stately  ship,  with  all  its  sails  spread,  and 
ploughing  the  deep  before  the  wind,  as 
the  union  of  the  Roman  Catholic  masses 
could  represent  a  national  movement  in 
which  a  nation  with  all  its  ranks  and 
classes,  and  orders,  would  combine. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  we  say^ 
if  young  and  enthusiastic  men,  who 
dreamed  the  dream  of  a  movement  of 
the  Irish  nation,  felt  how  poor  was  the 
mockery  of  such  a  movement,  in  which 
Protestant  Ireland  bore  no  part.  They 
attempted  to  get  rid  of  those  character- 
istics which  had  (they  did  not  see  of  ne- 
cessity) given  to  Conciliation  Hall  all 
the  impress  of  a  Roman  Catholic  confe- 
deration. Their  dissent  from  the  preva- 
lent policy,  soon  led  to  an  open  breach. 
The  unexpected  return  of  the  Whigs 
to  power  in  1846,  gave  practical  im- 
portance to  subjects  which,  during  the 
government  of  their  predecessol^  seem- 
ed likely  for  years  to  be  mere  specu- 
lative questions.  "Young  Ireland" 
refused  to  make  "  Repeal"  subservient 
to  the  purposes  of  a  nunistry.  An  open 
secession  ensued;  and  on  the  3 1st  of 
August,  O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  some 
others,  founded  a  new  political  society, 
to  which  they  gave  the  imposing  name 
of  **The  Irish  Confederation," 

This  dream  of  a  truly  national  com- 
bination in  favour  of  a  separate  Le^s- 
lature,  was  the  splendid  phantom  which 
guided  these  mistaken,  but  many  of 
them  high-minded  and  gifted  men,  to 
their  rum.  The  more  wary  and  ex^ 
perienced  veteran  chief  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  knew  that  no  political 
movement  could  carry  with  it  the  pas- 
sions of  an  Irish  populace,  that  did  not 
enlist  religious  feelings  upon  the  one 
side  or  Uie  other.    He  knew  how  hope- 


less the  attempt  to  achieve  anything  by 
force — how  vain  the  effort,  even  to  keep 
up  an  Irish  party,  without  a  union, 
more  or  less  close,  with  some  of  the 
great  parties  who  divide  the  political 
power  of  the  empire.  Hence  he  was 
at  issue  with  them — we  can  well  believe, 
inost  honestly  at  issue,  upon  the  ques- 
tions which  were  finally  made  the 
watchwords  of  their  separation.  He 
would  not  separate  the  Repeal  cause 
from  the  Roman  Catholic ;  he  would 
not  hear  of  "physical,"  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  what  he  was  pleased  to 
call  *'  moral"  force ;  and  he  would  not 
sanction  the  disclaimer  of  all  English 
party  connexions,  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  pledge  that  was  proposed 
against  the  acceptance,  by  any  Re- 
pealer, of  a  place. 

We  do  not  write  thus  either  to  de- 
fend O'Connell,  or  to  condemn  the 
seceding  portion  of  his  party.  We 
believe  them  both  to  have  been  &tally 
and  fearfully  wrong.  Both  have,  by 
their  pursuit  of  Repeal,  infected  upon 
Ireland  grievous,  God  grant  it  may 
not  be  irremediable  wrong.  But  it 
were  unjust  to  O'Connell  to  assume 
that  when  he  severed  from  the  Young 
Irelanders  upon  the  points  we  have 
mentioned,  he,  therefore,  deliberately 
rejected  whatever  was  noble,  or  manly, 
or  disinterested  in  the  cause  which  he 
advocated,  retaining  only  the  residuum 
.^the  dregs,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, that  left  nothing  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cup  but  the  bitterness,  and  the 
meanness,  and  the  rancour  of  a  reli- 
gious and  servile  struggle — it  cannot 
be  dignified  with  the  name  of  war. 
It  is  true  that  except  upon  the  princi- 
ples whid^  his  opponents  endeavoured 
to  infuse  into  the  contest,  the  demand 
for  Repeal  could  never  assume  the  di^^ 
nity  of  a  national  cause.  While  it 
blended  itself  with  any  separate  inte- 
rests of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
or  people,  it  never  could  take  the  form 
of  a  national  demand.  When  its  advo« 
cates  disclaimed,  in  language  worthy 
of  a  peace  society,  the  morality  under 
any  circumstanciSs  of  an  appeal  to 
physical  force,  yet  stirred  up  uie  pas- 
sions, and  boasted  on  the  struggle 
of  the  people,  they  deprived  them- 
selves of  every  manly  sympathy. 
When  they  refused  to  pledge  them- 
selves against  places  from  the  British 
Government,  they  threw  away  from 
their  agitation  all  that  could  give 
earnest  for  its  truth  and  its  sincerity. 

Bat  O'Connell  knew  what  wasprac- 
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ticable.  He  felt  all  the  enthusianu 
tliat  would  have  led  him  to  take  the 
position  to  which  he  was  in^dted  by 
his  fiery  followers;  but  he  felt  also 
that  in  Ireland — poor,  torn,  distract- 
ed, and  humiliated  Ireland — the  vision 
after  which  the  others  grasped  was 
but  a  phantom.  If  his  views  were 
less  lol'ty,  they  werc>  in  one  sense^ 
more  real.  He  knew  well  that  a  Ho- 
peal  agitation  could  not  be  maintained 
for  six  months  without  an  appeal  to 
the  influences  which  ho  was  called 
on  to  reject.*  His  fault  was,  not  that 
he  did  not  join  the  Iiish  Confederation, 
but  that  he  ever  founded  Conciliation 
Hall ;  that  he  wasted  his  life — and  it 
was  wasted — in  a  petty  agitation,which 
nothing  but  his  own  genius  could  really 
elevate  above  contempt ;  lowered  a 
cau^e  which,  if  it  was  anything,  was  a 
national  one,  by  making  it  the  *'cat  call" 
of  a  section  of  a  priesthood  and  a  mob, 
and  surrounded  himself  by  associations, 
which  could  not  fail  to  injure  his  mind 
at  least  as  much  as  tlicy  have  de- 
presbed  his  fame.  Yet,  unless  he  aban. 
doned  a  project  which,  perhaps,  he  had 
started  in  the  intoxication  of  popular 
triumph,  these  were  the  hard  necessi- 
ties of  his  position.  The  truth,  how- 
ever unpalatable  it  may  be  to  some 
parties,  was  simply,  Ireland  did  not 
furnish  materials  lor  a  combination 
that  would  seek  the  restoration  of  her 
Parliament,  conducted  upon  the  high, 
the  bold,  and  the  unsectari^m  princi- 
ples which  Davis,  and  O'Brien,  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  Young  Ireland 
party,  put  i'orward.  The  agitation 
must  be  carried  on  upon  far  lower  prin- 
ciples of  action,  or  not  at  all.  O'Con- 
nell  chose  the  former,  and  lefl  for  his 
country  nothing  but  the  memories  of  a 


bootless  and  discreditable  aaitaiioD. 
For  himself*  he  died  an  exitey  of  a 
broken  heart 

The  question  why  be  made  this 
choicej  we  leave  to  be  solved  among 
many  similar  inquiries  into  the  strange 
aberration  of  high  intellects  and  gifted 
spirits.  We  have  written,  periums, 
enough  to  show  that  we  reject  toe 
hypothesis  which  would  attribute  it  to 
the  sordid  motives  of  personal  gain. 
Self-interest,  vanity,  ambition,  the 
lust  even  of  an  unsubstantial,  but 
most  seductive  power — the  power  of 
mastery  over  the  minds  of  men— i 
the  appetite  for  popular  applause; 
these,  and  passions  like  these,  con- 
tribute, no  doubt,  their  influence  to 
warp  the  judgments  of  men,  whose  er- 
rors nations  have  reason  to  deplore. 
In  any  other  sense  than  this,  we  acc^uit 
O'Connell  of  the  degradiition  of  being 
iniiuenced  by  base  motives.  In  him, 
as  in  other  men,  such  motives  uncon- 
sciously alloyed  his  determinatbns. 
Human  intellect  and  human  genius, 
God  knows  1  have  fallen  low  enouch ; 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  genius  nas 
yet  fallen  so  low  as  to  acknowledge  to 
Itself  such  motives,  as  regulating  its 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  interests  of 
nations.  Tliey  very  far  mistake  the 
order  of  intellect  to  which  O'Connell's 
belonged,  or  they  are  altogether  igno* 
rant  of  the  influences  that  work  upon 
such  intellects,  who  fancy  that  it  is 
suilicient  to  account  for  his  perseve- 
rance in  agitation,  to  say  that  he  was 
paid  a  yearly  reveime  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  his  followers. 

The  history  of  the  Kepeal  agitation 
belongs  to  a  period  antecedent  to  Lord 
Clarendon's  Government  of  Ireland. 
Wc  advert  to  it  only  so  far  as  it  is  ne- 


*  lliis  was  the  truth,  which  was  bitterly  acknowledged  by  the  gifted  and  wirm-hearted 
entbusla!»t  Meagher,  in  the  nietapliorical  expression  which  ho  uttered,  when  a  prisoner  in  a 
peaal  exile,  far  from  the  couutiy  he  had,  we  believe, 

•*  LoTcd  not  wliel7t  but  too  weU." 

*'  Wo  made  a  fatal  mistake,*'  ho  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  in  not  conciliating  tha  Catholic 
priesthood.  The  Agitation  mtst  he  uaptimed  in  thk  old  holt  welu"  When  he 
reads  Uie  histoiy,  and  reflects  oil  the  past  mi^series  of  his  country ;  when  be  reflects  on  Uw 
wild  and  barlMirous  bigotry  which  an  appeal  to  the  religious  pas^iuns  of  his  oountr^'men 
must  excite;  when  he  thinks  on  the  madness  of  exasperated  factions;  when  he  rememben 
that  it  would  be  to  war  u|)on  tho  Protestant  people,  and  succikmI  only,  even  if  such  luccett 
vcre  possible,  by  trampling  upon  them ;  ho  will,  wo  venture  to  say,  shrink  from  "  the  baptism 
in  the  holv  well." 

NvvcrtheU'ss  he  told  a  proat  and  an  instnictive  truth.  TIio  agitation  for  a  iTparatc  kgis- 
latun"  fiT  In  land  could  only  le  maintahx'd  by  making  it  *'  A  itEUoiors  war."  May  we 
venture  to  suy  that,  when  the  KqMal  agitation  of  1K43  was  inunguratcd  by  the  debate  in 
the  City  Assembly  of  Dubtin,  tho  warning  was  earnestly  addruased  tu  tbnw  who  repreeeDted 
Keiieal  as  no  sectarian  question,  or  question  of  religion,  tliat  so  aurely  as  the  agitation  pro- 
oseded  it  must  appeal  iat  its  sustenance  to  the  elements  of  religious  discord. 
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c^ssary  to  throw  light  uj)on  tlie  state 
of  what  we  must  caU  seditious  politics^ 
at  the  close  of  1847-  Even  this  brief 
allusion,  however,  would  be  unjust,  if 
it  contained  no  reference  to  the  period 
at  which  unquestionably  it  assumed  its 
most  imposing  and  almost  majestic  at- 
titude. 

The  year  1843  was  marked  by  those 
multitudinous  assemblages  of  persons 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  to  which 
the  name  of  "  monster  meetings  "  has 
been    not     inappropriately    applied. 
O'Connell  had  been  fond  of  designat- 
ing this  year  as  "  the  Repeal  year." 
It  was  one,  certainly,  that  witnessed 
an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  agi- 
tation  on   that  question.      That  im- 
pulse may  be  traced  in  a  great  mea- 
siu^   to   the  discussion    of  the   ques- 
tion  in    the     Reformed   Corporation 
of  Dublin,    where,   after  three  days' 
discussion,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, a  petition  in  favour  of  a  Repeal 
of  the  Legislative  Union  was  carried 
against  a  very  moderate  amendment, 
by  a  majority  of  41  to  15.  This  motion 
was  certainly  the  commencement  of  a 
series   of  proceedings,   in   which  the 
energies  ot  the  Repeal  partywere  ex- 
erted to  the  very  utmost.     The  agita- 
tion assumed  a  form   quite  different 
from  any  in  which  it  had  previously  ap- 
peared.    The  Nation  newspaper  had 
been  just    started,    and   brought    to 
the  aid  of  the  cause  a  power  and  a  bold- 
ness that  was  new  in  its  ranks.     The 
"Songs    of   the   Nation**   formed  a 
ballad  poetry  perhaps  unrivalled  for 
its  viojour  and  its  poetic  merit.     The 
**  rent,"  as  the  weekly  collections  at 
the  Repeal  Association  were  termed, 
rose  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  from  £70  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
£3,000  in  a  single  week.  The  old  tone 
of  seditious  moderation  was  thrown 
aside;  O'Connell  caught  the  enthu- 
siasm, and  was  carried  away  by  it.    In 
his  addresses  to  assembled  tens  of  thou- 
sands he  defied,  in  language  worthy  of 
Kossuth,  the  British  Government.  He 
boasted  that  his  followers  would  drive 
the    British     army    into     the     sea. 
He  promised  a  convention  of  dele- 
gates in  Dublin,  that,  if  they  had  ever 
met,  would  have  assumed  virtually  the 
functions  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  and 
he  established  his   courts  of  arbitra- 
tion  to  supersede  the  legal  tribunals 
of  the  Queen's.     In  one  memorable 
speech  at  Mallow,  in  words  worthy  of 
a  hero,  and  in  an  attitude  deemed  de- 
serving of  being  perpetuated  in  the 


ptiarble  of  the  sculptor,  he  4(u^d  the 
power  of  England  to  make  war 
upon  him;  and,  finally,  upon  the 
Rath  of  Mullaghmast,  surrounded 
by  the  civic  authorities  of  corpo- 
rations, arrayed  in  their  robes  of 
office,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of 
assembled  myriads,  he  permitted  to  be 
placed  upon  his  head  the  diadem  of  the 
ancient  Irish  kings. 

The  attentive  observer  might,  how* 
ever,  have  remarked  in  all  this — impos- 
ing, unquestionably  imposing,  as  tnese 
demonstrations  were — the  absence  of 
those  elements  which  we  have  said  could 
alone  give  true  solidity,  or  inspire  per- 
manent energy  to  a  movement.  To  bor- 
row the  metaphor  of  the  Jewish  histo- 
rian, "the  fire  came  out  of  the  brambles," 
and  it  did  not  **  devour  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon."  The  fervour  of  Repeal  had 
not  lit  up  the  classes  of  Irish  society 
which  represented  the  intelligence,  the 
property,  or  the  true  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion. The  gentry  stood  aloof  almost 
to  a  man.  The  Prote^j;ant  population 
of  Ulster  folded  their  arms  in  sullen 
silence,  but  remembered  their  heredi- 
tary loyalty  to  the  British  throne. 
Hardly  any  Protestants  were  to  be 
found  in  the  vast  assemblages  that  met 
upon  the  hill-side,  or  filled  the  valley 
with  almost  coimtless  masses  of  human 
beings.  It  seemed  as  if  the  mission  of 
the  Repeal  year  were  to  exhibit  the 
power  of  what  is  termed  the  popular 
party  in  its  most  imposing  attitude,  and 
then  exhibit  its  real  weakness.  Afler 
all  its  monster  meetings — its  proud  de- 
fiances— its  spirit-stirring  ballads — its 
terror-striking  demonstrations,  the  Re- 
peal agitation  of  1843  fell  quiescent  in 
an  hour  before  a  proclamation  of  the 
Privy  Cq^uncil  1  It  did  not  even  wait 
for  its  prostration  the  tedious  techni- 
calities of  a  prosecution,  which  if, 

*'  Like  a  voonded  nuke,  it  dragged  Its  flow 
length  along,** 

yet  stifled  all  the  little  lingering  vi- 
tality of  the  agitation  which  it  enfolded 
in  its  cumbrous  coils. 

When  viewed  in  connexion  with 
their  almost  grotesque  termination^ 
these  *'  monster  meetmgs"  supply  one 
of  the  strangest  pictures  m  modem  Irish 
history,  if  history  it  can  be  called.  The 
pencil  of  the  most  successful  pourtraver 
of  the  scenes  of  history,  might  well  find 
employment  in  depicting  the  proffress 
of  O'Connell  throughout  the  middle  of 
of  1843,  beginning,  perhaps,  with  his 
introduction  of  Repeal  in  the  civic 
chamber  of  the  metropolis  of  Ireland^ 
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and  ending  with  his  abandonment,  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  17th  of  October, 
of  the  giant  ^thcring  that  was  hasten, 
ing  to  assemble  on  the  Sabbath  morning 
at  Clontarf.  Exaggerated,  no  doubt, 
the  reports  of  the  numbers  present  at 
these  meetings  were ;  but  yet  we  be- 
lieve, that  making  every  allowance  for 
these  exaggerations,  the  multitudes  that 
attended  tnem  have  ranged  in  numbers 
from  twenty  to  even  fifty  thousand! 
These  mighty  assemblages  of  human 
beings,  so  well  calculated  to  impress 
the  mind,  have  passed  away,  and  left 
behind  them  no  trace,  nothing  but  the 
recollection  of  vast  power  uselessly 
displayed,  and  miserably  wasted.  They 
have  been  not  inaptly  compai-ed  to 
those  whirlwind  pillars  of  sand  that 
are  driven  by  the  storm  across  the 
path  of  the  caravan  in  the  desert. 
They  could  only  be  gathered  in  a 
country  whose  population  was 

*'  A  heapof  uncenicnting  und,** 

where  no  settled  bamors  of  civilized 
society  broke  the  moral  dusolatiou  of 
the  surface.  These  gigantic  gather- 
ings, like  the  desert  sand-pillars,  as- 
sumed for  a  moment  the  tonus  and 
the  motions  of  a  living  organization ; 
like  them  thuy  soem  to  threaten  ruin 
to  all  within  their  si)here ;  but,  des- 
titute of  any  principle  of  cohesion, 
they  fell  with  the  briHize  to  which  they 
owed  their  existenre,  and  they  left  the 
desert  barren  and  lifeless  as  before. 

There  were  those,  however,  who  trea- 
sured up  the  defiances  of  ^lallow  even 
when  the  utterer  shrank  from  them. 
The  visions  of  them\Tiudsthatthrun;;ed 
to  2^Iullaghmast  or  Tara,  still  haunted, 
in  the  form  of  rebel  encampments,  the 
memories  and  the  imaginations  of  many 
of  the  followers  of  the  general  who  had 
prudently  declined  a  second  battle  of 
Clontarf ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Irish  Confederation,  and  the  mad  at- 
tempt at  insurrection,  which  terminated 
in  the  inglorious  and  very  tame  riot  at 
Ballinsarry,  were  but  tno  natural  re- 
sults of  the  warlike  speeches  delivered 
in  1843  by  the  apostle  of  '<  moral 
force." 

At  the  period  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
assumption  of  the  Irish  Government, 
the  divided  sections  of  the  Repealers 
held  their  separate  meetings,  and 
formed  their  distinct  associations  under 
the  rival  names  of  the  Irish  Confede- 
ration and  Conciliation  Hall.  Up  to 
the  month  ofFebruan-,  1848,  neither 
of  them  contemplated  disturbing  the 


peace  of  the  couniary  by  any  attempt  at 
insurrection.  This  is  a  fiJct,  whicb  in 
the  excitement  that  followed  in  the 
next  few  months  of  that  year,  has  been 
forgotten;  it  is  one,  however,  ofvital 
importance,  to  be  remembered  in  esti^ 
mating  the  policy  of  Lord  Clarendon 
in  dealing  with  the  incipient  dementi 
of  disturbance.  In  the  beginning  of 
February  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
moved  in  the  Irish  Confederation  by 
IVIr.  Smith  O'Brien,  and  carried  by  a 
large  majority,  which  denounced  any 
attempt  to  direct  the  public  mind  oif 
Ireland  to  unconstitutional  measureib 
and  so  explicitly  condemned  some  let- 
ters of  Mr.  John  Mitchel  inculcating 
opposite  doctrines,  as  to  leave  that 
gentleman  no  choice  but  to  retire  firom 
the  society. 

Tliis  individual  was  unquestionably 
the  person  who  provoked  in  Ireland 
the  movement  which  made  Lord  Cla* 
rcndon  for  a  time  appear  the  protector 
of  law  and  order  in  the  country.  He 
is  now  sufiering  the  penalty' of  his 
crimes  in  a  convict  settlement,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  condition 
forbid  a  free  canvass  of  his  character 
or  his  conduct.  B^  birth  he  was  a 
native  of  Ulster  ;  his  father  had  been 
a  minister  of  that  section  of  Presby- 
terians who  hold  Unitarian  opinions— 
a  class  who  some  time  since  in  Ulster 
were  deeply  imbued  with  Ilepublican 
opinions.  JBy  profession  an  attorney, 
he  relinquished  an  honourable  and  a 
lucrative  practice,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  cause  of  disaffection  to  England, 
and  was  content  with  the  livelihood 
which  he  could  acquire  as  editor,  or 
sub- editor,  we  know  not  which,  of  the 
Natiuii  newspaper.  His  opinions  soon 
became  too  extreme,  even  for  that 
journal.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  him,  he  was  unquestionably  a  fa- 
natic in  his  political  opinions,  and  bore 
to  them  that  devotion  of  fanaticism 
which  is  certjunly  incorruptible  by 
bribes  —  in  a  bold  man,  not  to  be 
daunted  by  fear,  and  which,  therefore^ 
is  mistaken  for  both  honest}'and  courage. 
The  result  of  his  retirement  from  ube 
Irish  Confederation  was,  that  he  ceased 
at  the  same  dme  his  connexion  with  the 
Nation,  and  started  in  the  city  <^ 
Dublin  a  rival  newspaper,  which  un- 
equivocally manifested  its  treasonable 
predilections,  by  adopting  the  ominoui 
name  of  the  United  Inshman,  The 
first  number  of  this  journal  appeared 
upon  the  12th  of  Februar}*. 

From  the  day  of  the  publication  of 
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tbat  journal^  **  treason  was  openly 
preached  in  the  city  of  Dublin."  At 
first,  Mitchell  among  the  leaders  of  his 
former  party,  stood  alone.  Mr.  Meagher 
became  a  candidate  to  represent  his 
native  city  of  Waterford  in  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament,  and  until  the  latter  end 
of  February,  with  the  exception  of  the 
publications  of  the  United  Irishman, 
there  seemed  but  little  indication  of 
any  disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

These  publications  were,  indeed,  of 
a  character  which  no  Government, 
anxious  for  the  peace  of  the  country, 
ought  to  have  tolerated  for  one  hour. 
From  the  very  first  appearance  of  the 
paper  they  were  open  incitements  to 
rebellion.  There  was  enough  in  the 
earliest  publications  of  that  journal  to 
have  justified  a  Government  in  seizing 
the  proprietor  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  suppressing  the  publication  of 
each  number  as  it  appeared,  and  pre- 
venting its  sale,  exactly  as  they  would 
have  been  justified  in  suppressing  any 
other  act  of  war  upon  the  Queen. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  warned,  on  high 
authority,  of  his  duty,  and  of  the  con- 
sequences that  would  follow  from  its 
neglect.  (  lOn  24th  February,  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Derby,  then  Lord  Stan- 
ley, pursuant  to  a  notice  given  some 
days  before,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  the  danger,  and  even  the  guilt,  of 
tolerating  publications  like  the  United 
Irishman,  expressing  his  belief  in  the 
enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Lnsh  Confederation,  some  of 
whose  speeches  he  quoted ;  he  pointed 
out  to  tne  Government  the  duty  which 
they  owed  to  these  persons  themselves, 
not  to  permit  them  to  be  drawn  into 
more  criminal  acts  by  the  licence  given 
to  the  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
Queen. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  L  ord  Jocelyn 
addressed  a  similar  remonstrance  to  mi- 
nisters in  the  Lower  House,  declaring 
that  **  the  danger"  he  apprehended  was 
"  not  to  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
but  to  the  misguided  individuals  them- 
selves." 

And  at  a  later  period.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  adverting  to  the  refusal  of 
Lord  Clarendon  to  accept  the  services 
of  some  bodies  in  Dublin  who  had 
offered  to  enrol  themselves  in  volunteer 
corps,  pressed  strongly  on  the  Govern- 
ment tne  necessity  of  not  permitting 
the  loyalists  to  be  dispuited  by  the  im- 
punity of  treason. 


To  all  these  remonstrances  the  mi- 
nisters had  but  one  reply,  they  had  en- 
tire confidence  that  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant of  Lreland  would  take  all  measures 
that  were  right. 

The  end  of  February  brought  the 
news  of  that  strange  event  which,  in  a 
few  inexplicable  hours  altered,  so  vi- 
tally, the  destinies  of  France,  perhaps 
of  Eiurope.  The  throne  of  the  Eing« 
who  was  deemed  the  wisest  and  the 
most  secure  of  Continental  Sove- 
reigns, fell  before  a  rising  of  a  mob, 
that,  to  outward  observers,  assumed 
no  appearance  more  respectable  than 
that  of  the  actors  in  a  street  brawl. 
Strange  ideas  agitated  the  minds  of 
men.  Liberty,  fraternity,  equality, 
were  once  more  sounded ;  but  in  the 
ears  of  a  generation  not  old  enough 
to  remember  the  horrors  and  the  sla- 
veries that  had  proved  them  cheats. 
The  spirit  of  the  revolution,  afler  all, 
was  but  little  felt  in  Lreland.  Mitchel, 
indeed,  became  more  insolent  in  his 
daring.  Aggregate  meetings  were 
talked  of  ana  abandoned.  The  only 
persons,  perhaps,  really  led  astray  by 
its  influence  were  the  enthusiasts  of 
the  Irish  Confederation,  who  went  to 
France  to  congratulate  the  new  repub- 
lic that  inaugurated  the  liberties  of 
that  country  I  and  in  speeches  in  which 
they  invoked  a  de^th  upon  the  scaffold, 
in  sentences  too  elaborately  eloquent 
to  be  sincere,  declared  their  dying  cry 
would  be  to  the  spirit  of  Young  France' 
to  avenge  the  challenged  mart^^lom  of 
the  Iiisn  patriots. 

The  history  of  the  month  of  March 
is  one  upon  which  we  profess  ourselves 
able  to  offer  but  little  explanation. 
Up  to  the  21st  of  that  month  not  a 
single  step  was  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  the  powers  of  the  law  in 
force  a^amst  a  single  disaffected  per- 
son. On  that  day  the  only  step  taken 
was  to  issue  warrants  against  Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Meagher,  and  !Mr.  Mit- 
chel, for  seditious  speeches;  warrants 
to  which,  of  course,  they  immediately 
gave  bail  to  answer  the  charge  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  at  the  term 
which  was  to  commence  on  the  15th  of 
April.  Yet,  during  that  interval. 
Lord  Clarendon  made  preparations 
which,  unless  he  had  information  of  a 
conspiracy  of  a  most  formidable  cha- 
racter, were  monstrously  absurd,  which, 
if  he  had,  it  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  any  honest  policy  to  this  country. 

The  trial  of  two  of  these  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Meagher, 
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took  place  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  in  the  beginning  of  May.  Mr. 
Mtchel,  before  he  could  be  tried  on 
this  indictment,  had  made  himself 
amenable  to  the  penalties  of  a  crime 
more  heinous  than  sedition;  and,  on 
Saturday  the  27th  of  May  he  was 
convicted  of  a  transportable  offence, 
under  an  Act  which,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  was  passed  for  the  special  pur> 
pose  of  suppressing  the  United  Irish- 


man, 


During,  however,  the  entire  months 
of  March  and  April  that  journal  was 
pennitted,  with  impunity,  to  publish 
and  circulate  articles  of  the  most  au- 
dacious treason.  It  is  ])ainful  to  look 
back  upon  the  ]>ubIications  of  this 
journal,  in  which,  week  after  week,  the 
representative  of  Majesty  was  insulted 
in  lanjjuaije  of  the  most  outnijjeous 
character.  Kach  Saturday  the  United 
Irishman  contained  a  letter  atldivssed 
to  "  Tlie  Earl  of  Clarendon,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Executioner  General  and  Butcher 
General  of  Ireland,''  The  diameter 
of  the  letters  may  he  judged  of  by  this 
loval  and  decorous  hea<liiig.  Tiie  i)ower 
of  the  Queen  was  ojx'uly  and  m  no 
very  carefully  selected  langimge  defied. 
The  R'st  of  the  flewspaiHjr  was,  in  etlect, 
a  rebel  giizette.  Plans  of  an  insuirec- 
tion  in  the  city  of  Dublin  were,  week 
after  week,  ]»rinte<l ;  the  ladies  of  the 
metropolis  were  in>*ite<l  to  throw  vi- 
triol on  her  ^Majesty's  troops,  and  ad- 
vised, with  religious  ean.»,  to  pn*si'rve 
their  empty  soda-water  bottlesl  to  lling 
before  the  cavalry,  to  u[)set  the  hoi'sos 
in  their  charges  through  the  stivets. 
Discussions  upon  the  manufacture  of 
pikes,  and  the  most  apj)rove<l  moile  of 
erecting  barricades,  togi*ther  with 
some  lectures  u]k»u  street-firing,  com- 
pleted the  ri'liellion  upon  paixjr,  by 
which  John  Mitchel  amus^'d  nimsirlf^ 
or  gratified  a  morbid  passion  for  writ  ing 
on  insurrection,  while  he  tenilied  lx)ru 
Clarendon. 

Upon  a  calm  n^viow  of  this  ]H*riod,  it 
is  scarcely  credible  that  I^ord  Clanmdon 
for  more  than  two  months  )>ermitted  the 
Soveri'ign  he  ivpn'Sente*!  tobehisulted 
by  the  unrestniined  publication  of  this 
treasonable  and  siin(:;uinan'  \y\\^\\.  It 
is  absunl  to  say  that  the  common  law 
did  not  arm  him  with  {>ower  ^unieient 
to  prevent  it.  Tliere  A\as  not  one  of 
tliesi'  publicati(ms  which,  u|kmi  the  very 
lowest  view,  did  not  contain  a  s^-ditious 
libel,  for  which  the  ]>arty  answerable 
ought  instantly  to  have  be<'n  am'stiMl. 
Kay,  there  was  not  one  of  them  which 


did  not  contain  abundant  matter  to  war. 
rant  an  arrest  for  high  treason.  Ever)' 
newspaper- vender  in  the  streets,  who 
hawked  the  United  Irishman  should 
have  been,  after  a  warning,  committed 
to  prison  upon  the  charge  of  selling  a 
seditious  libel.  Every  derk  found  in 
the  ofHce  should  have  shared  the  same 
fate.  Iklr.  Mitchel  himself  should  have 
been  in  close  confinement  upon  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  should,  in 
the  langua<ic  of  Pitt,  have  been  placed 
in  view  of  the  gallows,  with  the  oer- 
tsdnty  that  if  his  conduct  did  not  amount 
to  the  higher,  \n\  would  not  escape  the 
milder  penalties  of  sedition. 

Lord  ClarcMidon  permitted  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  disaOccted  to  go  on 
perfectly  undisturbed.  The  meetings 
of  the  Irish  Confederation  continued  to 
be  heli.1,  at  which  speeches,  every  day 
l)econiing  more  violent  in  their  cha- 
racter, were  delivered.  Confederate 
Clubs  were  nipidly  enrolling  in  their 
ranks  the  intelligent  and  onlerly  artisans 
of  the  city ;  and  Conciliation  Hall,  by 
its  weekly  meetings,  at  which  a  milder 
seditiun  was  spoken,  continued  to  keep 
up  a  secondary  and  inferior  agitation  in 
favour  of  "  moral  force." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  prepara- 
tions of  a  most  extraordinary'  kmd  were 
j»ursued.  Ft)r  so  vend  davs  before  the 
1 7th  of  ^f  arch,  a  day  on  which  an  open- 
air  meeting  was  proposed,  communica- 
tions were  made  to  most  of  tho  leading 
persons  in  Dublin,  distinctly  though  not 
officially  emanating  from  the  Castle,  not 
obscurely  iutiinating  that  a  conspiracy 
existed  to  turn  Dublin  into  one  scene 
of  massacre  and  pillage.  Strong  bodies 
of  soldiers  were  posted  in  all  tne  lead- 
ing positions  of  the  town.  The  chambers 
of  the  University  were  pemianeutlr 
occupied  as  the  quarters  of  a  Regi- 
ment, upon  a  representation  from  us 
Exeellfucy  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessiiry  for  the  Government  that  the 
CoUi'ge  sliouM  1h*  occupied  as  a  military 

1K)St.  The  buildings  ot  the  Royal  Dub- 
In  Society  wert.>  similarly  occupied,  and 
cannon  wi*re  i>ostod  in  its  great  court* 
vard.  The  Linen  Hall  and  the  Custom 
llouse  were,  either  in  whole  or  inpart» 
occupied  as  temiMirary  barracks.  The 
Rank  of  IreLmd,  at  wliich  there  is 
usually  a  subidtern's  guard,  was  put 
in  a  ])osition  of  defence ;  swivels 
weri'  mounted  on  its  roof,  so  placed  as 
to  comniand  the  stnvtA  below.  All 
these  posts  were  n'gidarly  prepared  to 
resist  a  sieg(>  I !  Bullet-])roof  shutters 
were  furnished  for  the  windows  of  the 
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venerable  pile  of  bulldinff  that  forms 
ibe  beAutiliil  front  oif  tbe  College!! 
and,  in  eacb  of  the  military  citadels 
vbich  the  provident  care  of  the  Viceroy 
had  prepared  for  the  safe-keeping  of  her 
Majesty's  troops,  the  soldiery  were  pro- 
vided with  rations  for  several  days ! !  I 

These  were  not  preparations  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  one  day  of  probable  or 
possible  public  excitement.  They  were 
continued  for  months.  For  a  period 
of  more  than  three  months  the  troops 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  cham- 
bers of  the  College,  to  the  no  slight 
disturbance  of  all  academic  arrange- 
ments. It  was  a  singular  sight  to  wit- 
ness the  morning  parade  of  the  soldiers 
in  the  quadrangle  of  the  College,  when 
there  flitted  across  the  Unes  of  soldiery 
the  black  gowns  of  the  students  hur- 
r>'ing  to  their  lecture.  For  the  same 
period  squadrons  of  cavalry  were  (quar- 
tered in  the  buildings  of  the  Koyal 
Dublin  Society.  For  this  long  pe- 
liod  Dublin  was  garrisoned  as  a  city 
in  which  a  terrible  and  overpowering 
outbreak  was  hourly  expected.  We 
could  not  indeed  see  the  rebels — not  a 
drum  of  insurrection  disturbed  the 
midnight  silence  of  our  streets.  But 
there  were  the  preparations  of  the 
Queen's  representative  to  meet  an  in- 
visible, and  therefore  a  more  dangerous 
foe.  We  were,  if  we  were  to  credit 
these  indications,  surrounded  by  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  unseen 
traitors,  against  whom  the  wise,  the 
prudent,  the  incomparable  Lord  Cla- 
rendon thought  it  necessary  to  turn 
every  public  building  ho  could  get 
possession  of  into  a  redoubt. 

During  the  entire  of  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  the  city  of  Dublin 
was  kept  in  this  state  of  mihtary  alarm. 
The  military  complained  of  the  hardship 
of  frequent  summons  to  arms — of  being 
kept  under  arms  at  unreasonable  hours, 
when  they  never  could  discern  a  cause. 
In  point  of  alarm  the  imaginary  rebel- 
lion was  worse,  ten  times  worse,  than 
any  real  one.  There  was  hardly  a  night 
upon  which  Lord  Clarendon  nught  not, 
as  he  started,  have  exclaimed — 

**  Shftdowt  to-night  hATe  struck  more  tenon  to 
my  soul 
Than  could  the  pretence  of  ten  thouiand 
Mitchell." 

If,  indeed,  we  could  conceive  a  man 
haunted  by  unreal  delusions  placed  in 
the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  invested  with 
the  power  of  calling  its  garrison  to  arms 
whenever  he  fancied  he  board  the  voices 
of  rebels  on  the  blast,  we  would  have 


no  very  incmect  repres^tatio^i  of 
what  passed  within  th^t  period  in  thip 
peaceable  city  of  Dublin. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  we  can 
now  induce  men  calmly  to  reflect  upon 
events,  which  certainlv  ihey  could 
not  so  reflect  upon  in  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  alarms  of  the  period  ? 
We  are  now  writing  nothing  which 
we  did  not  feel  and  express  as  these 
events  were  passing.  It  is  almost  in- 
credible that  these  preparations  should 
have  been  made  without  occasion;  and 
yet,  writing  under  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, we  are  bound  to  declare 
our  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  re- 
bellion against  which  these  prepara- 
tions  were  directed,  then  existed  only  in 
the  braggadocio  columns  of  the  United 
Irishman,  That  there  was  quite  enough 
of  a  tumultuous  and  disanected  spirit 
abroad,  to  induce  the  Government  to 
take  its  measures  for  the  preservation 
of  the  public  peace,  we  readily  admit. 
But  these  were  not  the  measures  that 
were  taken.  Lord  Clarendon  garri- 
soned citadels  in  the  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  which  he  made  preparations 
for  the  entrenchment  of  the  Queen's 
troops,  while  the  city  itself  was  to  be 
for  days  in  the  handf  of  insurgents. 
His  preparations  contemplated  the  be- 
sieging of  the  Queen's  troops  in  the 
Castle,  the  College,  the  Dublin  So- 
ciety, and  the  Bank !  There  were  then 
in  the  city  of  Dublin  at  least  10,000 
soldiers.  Where  was  the  insurrectionary 
force  that  was  believed  capable  of  con- 
fining these  in  the  fastnesses  which  were 
prepared  for  them.  The  rebellion  of 
1798,  the  insurrection  of  1803,  wejne 
quelled  without  garrisoning  the  Col- 
lege, or  planting  parks  of  artillery 
upon  Leinstcr-lawn.  Where,  in  1848, 
were  the  depots  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion  of  the  rebel  forces  ? — where  were 
the  rebel  forces  themselves  ? 

Wo  repeat,  in  the  strongest  manner 
possible,  our  disbelief  of  any  plot,  or 
plan,  or  preparation  existing  for  an 
insurrection,  such  as  these  arrange- 
ments anticipated.  We  do  so  upon 
very  simple  CTound.  "Not  one  particle 
of  evidence  has  ever  been  ofiered  to 
prove  it.  Trials  for  high  treason  took 
place  under  circumstances  which  would 
have  made  it  of  vital  importance  to 
prove  that,  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed 
to  seize  upon  Uie  city  of  Dublin.  Not 
one  particle  of  evidence  approaching 
to  this  was  ofiered.  On  the  contrary, 
all  the  evidence  on  these  trials  led  to  ft 
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directly  opposite  conclusion.  The  men 
themselves,  who  were,  in  summer, 
driven  into  a  mock  rebellion  by  I^rd 
Clarendon's  own  policy,  have  most 
solemnly  denied  it  under  circumstances 
which  preclude  any  natural  supposi- 
tion of  their  intending  to  deceive.  Does 
one  single  incident  Justify  the  appre- 
hension which  the  Irish  Government 
then  set  itself  to  excite?  Insurrec- 
tions cannot  be  carried  on  "i^ithout  lead- 
ei*s,  without  ammunition,  and  arms. 
Was  there  a  depot  of  arms  seized  ?  was 
there  a  single  leader  arrested  ?  What 
has  become  of  the  formidable  conspi- 
racy against  which  so  many  citadels 
were  prepared  to  stand  a  siege  ?  Dub- 
lin was  soon  after  placed  under  a  law 
which  enabled  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
seize  uix>n  anus  not  given  up.     How 

MANY   PJKES    OR    MUSKETS    UAVE    BEEN 

SEIZED  OR  GIVEN  UP?  Wc  heard  much 
of  the  manufacture  of  pikes  :  the  only 
instance  that  was  made  public  was  one 
in  which  a  blacksmith  was  applied  to 
to  manufacture  one  by  the  agents  of 
the  police  I 

Even  after  an  interval  of  four  years, 
we  can  hardly  restrain  our  feelings  of 
indignation  at  the  events  of  this  disas- 
trous period — disastrous,  because  it  was 
the  triumph  of  a  system  which  built  a 
reputation  for  Lord  Clarendon  at  the 
expense  of  the  character  of  the  Irish 
nation.  Our  readers  will  see  that  we 
are  disposed  to  deal  with  that  reputa- 
tion pretty  much  in  the  spirit  of  the 
lines  that  are  not  inappropriate  to  the 
mock  tragedy  of  Lord  Clarendon's  re- 
bellion— 

"  King. — Wbat !  would  you  kill  the  man 
that  killed  the  giants  ? 

"  Co«r<iV.— May  it  plcaso  your  Majesty, 
he  made  the  giauts  lin>t,  aud  then  he  killed 
them." 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  loyal 
men  believed  that  Government  must 
have  some  secret  information  to  justify 

? reparations  of  so  alarming  a  character, 
'he  violence  of  the  United  Irishmen, 
and  the  speeches  of  the  Confedfration^ 
splendidly  played  Lord  Clarendon's 
game.  Alen  believe<l  that  the  only 
protector  against  the  horrors  of  a  Ked 
liepubHcan  and  Social  insurrection 
was  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  state 
of  feeling  was  not  milike  that  which 
made  the  French  people  lately  vote 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  an  absolute 
Bovereign  and  sole  legislator.  An 
address,  with  expressions  of  confidence 
in  the  Chief  Governor,  tendered  to  him 


the  disposal,  in  support  of  Govern* 
ment,  of  ^e  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
subscribers,  and  was  signed  by  multi. 
tudes  of  names,  presenting  an  unpre- 
cedented array  of  the  rauK,  the  pro- 
perty, and  the  intelligence  of  the 
country.  The  few  loyalists  who  with- 
held their  signatures  were  mariced 
as  disaffected.  To  disbelieve  in  Lord 
Clarendon,  or  doubt  the  instant  com- 
ing of  a  terrible  insurrection  —  was 
to  ex|>ose  the  unhappy  infidel  to  the 
imputation  of  being  a  rebel. 

There  was,  however,  in  all  this,  some- 
thing of  ver}'  melancholy  omen  to  the 
interests,  the  spirit,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  coimtr}'.  The  terrors  of  a  Socialist 
insurrection  had,  in  a  less  degree,  some- 
thing of  the  same  dispiriting  effect  in 
Ireland  as  they  lately  had  in  France.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  rebel- 
lious press  seconded  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Clarendon  to  terrify  the  well-disposed. 
It^ave  a  momentary  importance  to  the 
journalist.  It  was  something,  by  a 
threat  of  rebellion,  to  have  made  Lord 
Clarendon  seize  on  every  available 
public  building  as  a  military  post.  It 
was  then  that  John  Mitchel  carried  on 
his  rebellion  on  paper,  by  issuing  his 
directions  about  barricades  and  vitriol. 
The  more  horrible  the  publication,  the 
greater  the  terrors  in  the  Castie  and  the 
SQuares.  And,  instead  of  stopping  the 
whole  matter,  as  he  could  have  done  in 
one  hour,  and  confining  the  terrible  re- 
bellion in  a  cell  of  five  feet  sauare,  by 
lodging  the  writers  of  this  wicked  bom. 
bast  in  the  body  of  a  gaol,  Lord  Claren- 
don played  into  their  nands,  as  they  did 
into  his,  by  making  serious  preparationi 
against  their  thi^ats,  but  still  per- 
mitting them  to  go  on. 

On  the  trade  and  on  the  business  of 
the  countr}'  the  efiect  was  most  dis- 
astrous. The  shops  in  the  city  were 
deserted,  business  was  almost  entirely 
at  a  stand.  This  was  bad  enough,  but 
it  was  not  the  worst.  An  impression 
got  abroad  that  there  must  bo  a  Tery 
strong  rebel  force  in  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, so  strong  that  the  authorities  con- 
templated their  being  in  possession  of 
the  city  for  some  days.  In  a  country 
where  there  are  always  ready  at  hand 
so  many  elements  of  disafiection,  to 
pennit  this  was  {K'culiarly  unwise.  Men 
t)egim  to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  the 
succciis  of  an  insiurection,  and  to  ac- 
custom themselves  at  least  to  speak  of 
its  pnicticability.  The  bold,  Uie  out- 
rageous defiances  of  Mitchel  to  the 
Queen's  authority,  were  read  fixvt  with 
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diflgusty  then  vith  wonder^  at  last  with 
toleration.  In  L'eland,  above  all  coun. 
tries,  it  was  a  dangerous  thing  for  a 
government  to  permit  its  authority, 
week  after  week,  to  be  insulted  ^with 
impunity,  especially  when  it  took  care 
to  prove  that  it  was  not  the  impunity 
accorded  by  contempt. 

In  the  meantime,  while  he  was,  by 
his  military  preparations,  actually  giv- 
ing respectability  and  consequence  to 
a  lew  contemptible  disturbers  of  the 
pubhc  peace,  he  took  every  precaution 
to  make  them  really  cease  to  be  con- 
temptible. He  permitted  the  most  in- 
flammatory publications  to  be  issued 
to  the  people — he  allowed  speeches  of 
the  most  exciting  character  to  be 
spoken — ^he  made  no  attempt  to  stop 
tne  propagation  of  the  Confederate 
Clubs,  m  which  hundreds  began  to  be 
enrolled,  and  which  constituted  the 
ouly  real  nucleus  out  of  which  a  rebel- 
lion could  be  formed ;  and  he  did  all 
this  in  a  country  whose  miserable  con- 
dition presented,  even  to  a  people  less 
excitable  than  the  Irish,  we  had  almost 
said,  every  excuse  for  disaffection,  cer- 
tainly every  motive  to  discontent. 

It  will  not  do  to  answer,  that  he 
brought  us  safely  through  that  period 
of  alarm.  He  did  so  only  because  there 
was  no  real  danger — none  certainly 
that  was  not  created  by  himself.  It 
would  be  a  cheap  way  of  earning  repu- 
tation to  create  the  alarm  of  an  unreal 
insurrection,  and  then  claim  credit  be- 
cause it  did  not  come.  But  the  truth 
is,  his  policy  did  create  a  very  formida- 
ble amount  of  disaffection,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  permitted  a  dangerous 
organisation  in  the  country.  It  was 
well  for  the  peace  of  Ireland  that  there 
were  not  leaders  capable  of  turning 
either  to  account.  If  Lord  Clarendon 
had  to  deal  with  the  Directory  that 
organised  the  rebellion  of  1798,  he 
might  have  found  that  he  had  gone  too 
fitr  in  the  play  of  **  making  the  ^nts  " 
when  the  time  came  for  changmg  the 
amusement  to  that  of  **  killing  them." 

In  the  early  period  we  owe  our 
safety,  not  to  the  prudence  of  his  mea- 
sures, but  to  the  imaginary  nature  of 
his  fears.  At  a  later  period  the  danger 
was  attributed  to  his  own  policy — our 
safety  to  the  good  fortune  that  there 
existed  no  rebel  leaders  of  capadtv 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  the  disaf- 
fection which  he  had  suffered  to  be  ex- 
cited. Plan  and  organisation  of  a  rebel 
movement  there  was  none.  A  leader  less 
scrupulous  and  more  bold  than  ]Mr. 


Smith  O'Brien  might  have  caused  much 
straggling  bloodshed  in  July.  But, 
after  all,  it  was  no  formidable  insur- 
rection which  broke  out  on  Boulagh 
Common — where  the  leader  went  to 
raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  depend- 
ing, for  his  troops,  upon  the  ringmg  of 
a  chapel-bell  I  his  supply  of  arms,  a 
pair  of  pistols  and  a  sword !  I  and  his 
mihtary  exchequer  containing  just  a 
five-pound  note  ! !  1 

This,  however,  is  anticipating.  We 
return  to  the  grounds  of  this  military 
occupation  of  the  city.  To  our  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Clarendon's  pohcy  m 
permitting  rebellion  to  be  excited — we 

have  almost  said  in  fomenting  it it 

makes  very  little  difference  what  opi- 
nion we  form  upon  a  question,  which 
after  all,  resolves  itself  into  a  ques- 
tion of  fact.  Was  there  in  the  city 
of  Dublin,  in  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  1848 — this  is  the  time  with 
which  we  are  dealing — a  conspiracy 
existing,  furnished  with  the  apphances 
and  means  to  make  an  armed  insur- 
rection in  our  streets  ?  If  there  were, 
why  were  not  the  conspirators  brought 
to  justice?  Are  we  at  this  moment 
living  surrounded  by  conspirators  who, 
in  1848,  were  banded  together  to  cut 
our  throats  ?  Upon  every  former  oc- 
casion, when  insurrection  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  country — above  all, 
when  the  Executive  demanded  extra- 
ordinary powers — reports  have  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  sometimes 
to  Secret  Committees,  of  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  Government  acted. 
Not  a  single  communcation  has,  up 
to  this  hour,  been  made  to  either 
House  of  Parliament  of  any  one  fact 
or  circumstance  that  was  discovered 
by  Government  which  justified  or  called 
for  these  alarming  mihtary  prepara- 
tions. 

After  Lord  Clarendon's  dealings  with 
the  World  newspaper,  there  is  scarcely 
any  conceivable  amount  of  folly  of 
which  we  cannot  believe  him  capable ; 
and  r^arding,  as  we  do,  the  conspiracy 
of  the  March  insurrection  as  an  utterly 
groundless  mjrth,  we  must  believe 
his  Excellency  the  dupe  of  some  spies 
who  played  upon  his  credulity,  and, 
proffering  their  services  in  *'  the  cause 
of  law  and  order,"  found  no  difficulty  in 
fleecing  the  simplicity  of  his  Excellency 
to  any  conceivable  extent. 

No  country  on  earth,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  Italian  states,  is 
more  prolific  of  such  rascals  than 
Ireland.     Let   us  just   suppose    one 
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of  them  to  have  determined^  or  a 
gang  of  them  to  have  combined,  to 
practise  upon  his  Excellency's  fears; 
and,  with  the  li^iht  that  is  thrown 
upon  his  character  by  his  transac- 
tions with  the  World  newspaper,  we 
can  easily  imagine  Lord  Clarr'wlon 
the  victim  of* delusions  as  comi)lete  as 
those  which  haunt  the  insane.  The 
pretended  infonncr  ollbrs  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  law  and  order ;  his 
Excellency,  without  making  any  in- 
quiry as  to  his  antecedents,  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  send  for  him.  The  infonncr 
asks  for  money ;  the  Lord  l<,ioutcnant 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  give  it,  even 
when  he  expects  no  good  fi*om  his 
labours.  How  manv  thousand  Hed 
Republicans  **  in  buckram  "  would  one 
sucli  inter\'iew  with  a  skilful  getter- up 
of  i)lots  j)roduce.  We  do  not  mean 
this  as  a  mere  satire.  I  n  sober  serious- 
ness we  suggest  that  to  this  we  are  to 
trace  those  niighty  pn^panitions  which 
would  have  been  sullicient  to  keep  the 
citv  of  Dublin  against  the  whole  popu- 
latnm,  if  they  had  been  undisciplined 
rebels  armed  to  the  teeth. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  without  any 
information  more  than  that  which  the 
public  had,  the  Government  were  called 
on  to  take  those  precautions.  Thev 
wen*  bound  to  take  i>recautions,  by  all 
possible  means,  to  j)revent  anv  dis- 
turbance, by  preventing  its  incite- 
ments; and  this  was  exactly  what  Lord 
Clarenchm  neglected.  15ut  it  was  not 
the  mere  jirevalcnce  of  a  (iisalfjtJted 
spirit  that  could  call  on  the  niilitar}* 
authorities  to  close  the  College  win- 
dows with  ball-proof  shutters,  an«l  pro- 
vide their  military  po>ts  with  jnovi- 
gions  for  a  week,  'rhesc  jn-eparations 
were  made  against  a  formi<lalile  con- 
spiracy, well  provided  with  all  the  mu- 
miiousof  war. 

The  tone  adopted  by  his  Excel- 
leney,  and  those  in  <'oinmunication 
with  the  Castle,  was  elcarly  and  un- 
ecpiivm-ally  that  whieh  their  military 
arranu'ements  indicated — a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  sanguinary  and 
treasonable  organisation,  of  a  cha- 
racter so  formidable  as  to  re<iuiR'  all 
the  military  stivngth  of  the  (lovern- 
ment  to  resist  it.  Litth*  in(i(h*nts 
proved,  that  not  only  was  Lord  Cla- 
n'udun  terrlficil  by  the  In 'lief  in  the 
existtMice  of  such  a  confederation,  but 
that  <K*easionHlly  his  fears  weiv  stimu- 
lated by  the  fixing  of  the  time  of  th(> 
imaginary  attack.  It  was  currently 
reported  in  Dublin,  wc  cannpt  saj  with 


vhat  truth,  that  upon  more  than  one 
occasion  the  Castle  gates  were  suddenly 
close<l  with  as  much  haste  as  if  the 
invaders  were  inarching  up  Cork  IliU. 
It  was  said,  too,  that  his  Excellency 
had  openly  stated,  that  if  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin  knew  all  that  ho  did, 
they  would  not  sleep  in  their  beds  ;  and 
immediately  after  the  17th  of  starch 
letters  were  certainly  shewn,  written 
in  Lord  Clarendon's  o^m  hand,  in  whieh 
he  stated,  that  but  for  the  preparations 
which  he  had  made,  the  city  of  Dublin 
wouhl  have  l)een  on  that  day  a  scene  of 
sanguinary  outrage  and  horror. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  extent 
to  which  alarm  was  thus  created  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  An  association  was 
formed  Ibr  the  jiurpose  of  providing  loyal 
citizens  with  arms,  and  combining  them 
in  a  defensive  association.  Programmes 
wen'  issued,  assigning  to  each  division 
of  this  self-constitute»l  society,  the  place 
which  thev  were  to  take  on  the  night 
of  the  fnsurrection.  Six  hundred 
stand  of  arms  wore  ordered  by  the 
committee  from  one  manufacturer^ 
unch'r  Hjinethiiig  like  a  pledge,  that 
the  Government  were  to  pay  for  alL 
Th(;  insum?ction,  however,  never  came* 
and  it  was  among  the  amusing  inci- 
dents of  this  ])laying  at  soldiers,  that 
the  demand  of  the  manufacturer  for 
their  price  was  cnforctHl  in  an  action 
in  the  law  <*ourts,  against  one  highly 
res|K'eta1)le.  gentleman  who  had  indivi- 
dually identified  himself  with  the  pur- 
chase', by  an  insjH'ctionofthc  muskets. 
Among  the  articles  for  which  he  was 
madt!  responsible,  were  several  knots 
of  blue  ribbons,  which  were  intended 
to  be  worn  by  the  loyalists  on  the  night 
of  tht^  barricades. 

^^"hen  the  Lord  Lieutenant  headed 
the  alarmists,  it  must  not  be  wondered 
at  if  private  imlividuals  gave  way  to 
the  very  extravagance  of  apprchcn. 
sion.  In  one  of  the  leading  streets 
of  the  eity,  circulars  were  sent  round, 
with  mor-t  minute  direetions  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  defending  houses;  very 
grave  advice  as  tf>  the  choice  of  blun- 
d*'rbusses,  an<l  a  sage  recommendation^ 
in  til*'  cohlliet,  to  fin;  at  the  insurgents 
who  were  attacking  the  opposite  houses^ 
on  the  understanding  tnat  the  owner 
of  that  house  was  to  return  the  good 
oflle«»,  by  liring  upon  the  assailants  of 
yours.  And  these  military'  missives 
were  >i;:netl  by  men  of  the  very  highest 
n^putation,  in  other  matters,  for  saga- 
city  and  good  sense.     Nay,  it  was 

Mrpngly  urged,  tluit  each  hall-door 
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should  be  barricaded  by  an  iron  plate ; 
an  advice  which  was  actually  taken  by 
some.  There  were  instances,  in  which 
the  lower  part  of  houses  were  furnished 
with  ball-proof  shutters,  and  a  month's 
provisions  of  salted  meat  and  biscuits 
actually  laid  in  1  and  this  in  a  city  gar- 
risoned by  10,000  military,  and  pro- 
tected by  2,000  police, — a  city,  too, 
in  which,  we  verily  believe,  the  whole 
strength  of  the  disaffected  could  not 
have  mustered  500  stand  of  arms  of 
every  kind  and  description,  and  in 
which,  unquestionably,  the  revolution, 
if  it  had  come,  would  have  fled  in  utter 
dismay  before  the  charge  of  a  single 
squadron  of  dragoons. 

The  existence  of  the  danger  was 
credited,  not  unnaturally,  on  the  faith 
of  the  intimations  from  Lord  Clarendon. 
Upon  what  testimony  his  Excellency 
believed  in  it,  a  hint  has  never  been 
touchsafed.  That  he  did  really  believe 
in  it,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt. 
The  strange  events  of  a  single  night 
establish,  perhaps,  the  sincerity  of  his 
fears. 

Upon  the  night,  we  think,  of  the  20th 
of  April,  while  ever}i;hing  in  the  city 
seemed  tranquil,  near  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, some  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  were  startled  by  messages  from  the 
Castle,  desiring  them  to  be  on  their 
guard.  The  military  in  the  different 
fittle  fortresses  were  called,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  to  arms.  The  artillery- 
men at  the  house  of  the  Royal  Dublm 
Society  stood  for  seme  hours  beside 
their  field-pieces,  loaded  with  grape- 
shot,  and  their  port-fires  lighted.  The 
preconcerted  signal  of  a  rocket,  sent 
up  from  the  Castle,  brought  up  by  a 
special  train  in  a  few  minutes,  from  a 
man-of-war  lying  in  Kingstown  har- 
bour, her  marines  and  her  seamen. 
The  rebellion,  however,  did  not  come. 
The  streets  were  frequented  only  by 
the  ordinary  stragglers  of  the  night ; 
and  in  the  morning  the  sun  rose  upon 
the  good  city  of  Dublin  as  tranquil  and 
as  peaceful  as  it  had  been  when  it  set. 
The  citizens,  indeed,  who  were  not  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  secret  of  the  rebel- 
lion, never  knew  until  morning  that 
anything  unusual  had  occurred. 

We  complete  the  picture  of  the  pe- 
riod, when  we  say,  that  about  the  same 
time  appHcations  were  made  to  the 
Orange  Lodges  of  Dublin  for  their  aid 
in  support  of  "  law  and  oixler."  Arms 
were  provided  for  them  by  some  person 
who  was  good-natured  enough  to  spend 
JC600  out  of  his  own  pocket  in  the  pur* 


chase.  Their  addresses  were  courted^ 
received,  and  acknowledged ;  and  their 
leaders  were  admitted  to  confidential 
interviews  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
while  the  certificate  of  the  Master  of 
an  Orange  Lodge  was  recognised  as  a 
passport  for  the  importation  of  arms 
by  tne  police  authorities. 

This  article  has  already  occupied  far 
too  much  space  to  permit  us  now  to 
complete  our  sketch  of  the  dealings  of 
the  Government  with  the  Orangemen, 
and  with  Ireland,  during  the  period  of 
which  we  write.  We  must  pause  in  our 
history  until  another  month,  when  we 
hope  to  complete  the  portion  we  are 
now  compelled  to  hurry  over,  of  the 
early  part  of  1848. 

It  is,  to  our  mind,  impossible  to  jus- 
tify the  poHcy  Lord  Clarendon  tnen 
pursued.  J£  his  object  was  to  create  a 
rebellion  that  he  might  have  the  merit 
of  putting  it  down,  he  pursued  that 
object  with  some  dexterity.  If  his 
policy  was  to  terrify  the  Conservative 
portion  of  Irish  society  into  an  adhe- 
sion to  him  as  their  only  protector 
against  anarchy,  it  was,  we  admit,  emi* 
nently  successfui  for  the  time.  If  he  de- 
sired to  break  up,  in  the  alarms  and  the 
terrors  of  an  anticipated  insurrection, 
that  growing  union  of  Irishmen — to 
crush  that  rising  spirit  of  nationality 
which  he  had,  for  himselfand  his  party, 
every  reason  to  dread — he  managed  hi4 
tactics  with  skill.  But  if  we  are  to  try 
his  conduct  by  any  of  the  tests  that 
determine  the  policy  of  a  wise  states- 
man, or  an  honest  governor,  we  must 
pronounce  it  wofully  deficient. 

We  have  stated  our  opinion  as  to 
the  course  which  ought  to  have  been 
adopted  the  very  moment  that  any 
person  dared  openly  to  preach  re- 
bellion to  the  Queen.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  crush  insurrec- 
tion in  the  outset.  They  cannot  deal 
with  their  own  subjects  as  they  would 
with  enemies  in  war,  and  watch  and 
wait  until  they  entrap  them  into  the 
defile,  where  they  are  to  be  destroyed. 
Had  the  treason  of  the  United  Irish- 
man been  promptly  suppressed,  the 
country  would  have  been  spared  the 
disparaging  spectacle  to  monarchy  of 
a  contest  between  an  individual  and 
the  Viceroy;  law  would  have  es- 
caped the  opprobrium  of  a  statute 
enacted  to  crush  a  solitary  writer  ;  and 
men,  now  in  exile  in  a  penal  settle- 
ment, would  be  still  in  their  country, 
we  verily  believe,  loyal  subjects  of  their 
Queen. 
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Did,  however,  any  plan  or  plot  of 
insurrection  exist  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April, 
1848?  We  have  stated  our  reasons 
for  entirely  disbelieving  that  there  did. 
If  there  did,  there  are  reasons  obvious 
enough  which  make  it  of  paramount  im- 
portance  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  know  something  of  the  history  of 
a  conspiracy  so  secret,  so  formidable, 
and  so  atrocious  as  that  which  then 
threatened  Dublin  with  pillage  and 
blood.  But,  if  Lord  Clarendon  had 
real  and  just  grounds  for  a  beUef  in 
such  a  conspiracv — if  he  was  not  the 
willing  dupe  of  informers — if  he  did 
not  lend  the  ready  car  of  credence  to 
every  narrator  of  horrors — if  he  did  not 
bid  for  the  luxury  of  terror  by  rewards 
to  every  fabricator  of  the  talc  of  con- 
spiracy and  plot — let  us  ask,  how  are 
we  to  reconcile  his  conduct  with  his 
bounden  duty  to  his  Sovereign  and  to 
Ireland  ?  Ixit  us  assume  that  early  in 
March  he  knew  of  a  treasonable  de- 
sign, so  formidable  in  strength  as  to 
deuuind  that  everv  public  building, 
even  our  College,  should  be  converted 
into  a  militiiry  redoubt — in  what  light 
does  the  Chief  Governor  appear  ?  Kot 
one  single  step  is  taken  to  break  up 
that  conspiracy ;  not  an  eflbrt  made  to 
prevent  its  prosecution  of  its  plots ; 
not  an  attempt  to  expose  its  guilt  to 

{)ublic  indignation,  its  leaders  are 
eft  at  large ;  its  preparations  are  not 
interruptwl.  All  tne  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment are  directed  to  prepare  for  de- 
feating insurrection :  none  for  prevent- 
ing it.  Treasonable  meetings  and  se- 
ditious speeches  are  permitted  to  excite 
the  populace,  whom  cannon  and  grape- 
shot  are  prepared  to  mow  down.  May, 
if  Ix)rd  Clarendon  believed  one-half 
of  what  he  said — one-half  of  what  his 
preparations  indicated  to  be  true,  while 
ne  ensconced  himself  behind  his  bar- 
ricades at  the  Castle,  and  sheltered  the 
soldiers  behind  ball-proof  shutters,  he 
left  the  loyal  and  peaceable  inhabitants 


of  the  city  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  butchered  by  assassins,  or  to  find 
such  protection  as  they  could  obtain  in 
the  gun  associations  and  drculars 
about  iron  plates  upon  their  doors. 

And  while  he  professed  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  sanguinary  and  wide- 
spread conspiracy,  with  that  crooked 
and  underhand  system  which  too  much 
marks  his  policy — while  he  secretly 
armed  the  Orangemen,  and  gave 
an  indirect  sanction  to  the  Conserva- 
tive gun-clubs,  he  had  not  the  courage 
or  the  manliness  to  appeal  to  tne 
loyaltv  of  the  citizens,  by  calling  out 
the  militia,  by  enrolling  a  single  corps 
of  yeomanrj',  or  sanctioning  the  for- 
mation of  a  single  troop  of  volunteers. 

If  the  countr}'  has  even  j-et  recover- 
ed from  the  fever  into  which  it  was 
thrown  by  his  artfid  appeal  to  the 
mingled  sensations  of  our  loyalty  and 
our  fears,  the  government  of  Iitiland> 
in  March  and  April,  1848,  will  receivey 
on  a  calm  review,  the  severest  con- 
demnation. That  condemnation  may 
be  written  in  a  few  sentences.  If  he  did 
not  bi>lieve  in  the  danger  against  which 
he  appeared  to  guard,  his  conduct  was  a 
cruel  cheat  upon  the  generous  and  loyal 
feelings  of  the  countrv.  If  he  did  be- 
lieve in  it,  he  ought  instantly  to  have 
suppressed  the  conspiracy,  and  not  con. 
tenttnl  himself  with  preparing  to  meet 
it  in  the  conflict.  The  conspiracy  never 
exploded,  we  believe,  because  it  did  not 
exist ;  but  assuming  it  to  exist»  all  the 
preparations  of  Grovemment  were  onlv 
directed  to  meet  it  when  it  should  break 
out  in  a  sanguinary  struggle  in  our 
streets.  To  secure  the  ultimate  victorf 
in  that  conflict — after  what  scenes  of 
slaughter  I — he  arranged  his  plans.  Bat 
it  was,  we  think  now  as  we  thought 
then,  his  bounden  duty,  in  the  beginmng 
of  March,  to  have  stayed,  with  a  strong 
hand,  the  pro^ss  of  insurrection,  and 
not  merely  laid  his  engines  to  extin- 
guish it  in  blood. 
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THE   CELT0-8CTTHIC  PBOGBE88E8.* 


If  we  look  at  the  contour  map  of  Eu- 
rope in  *'  Johnstone's  Physical  Atlas/* 
we  see  a  narrow  strip  of  the  lowest 
elevation  extending  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Baltic.  It  nowhere  rises 
to  the  second  line  of  elevation — more 
than  150  and  less  than  300  feet — above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Turning  to  the 
geological  map,  we  perceive  that  the 
same  tract  is  overlaid  with  recent  al- 
luvial deposits,  and  has  at  some  pe- 
riod, which,  in  comparison  with  the  age 
of  the  world,  may  be  called  recent, 
been  covered  with  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Central  and  southern  Europe 
were  certainly,  at  some  definite  time,  an 
island,  separated  from  another  island  of 
Scandinavia  by  a  continuous  strait.  All 
this  is  apparent  from  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  surface;  but  when 
we  speak  of  geoloprical  epochs,  we  are 
so  much  in  the  habit  of  demanding 
ages  and  cycles  of  time  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  even  the  minutest  changes  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  we  recoil 
from  the  suggestion  of  Europe  having 
been  in  this  insular  condition  at  any 
time  since  at  least  the  universal  de- 
luge, with  a  kind  of  scientific  horror. 
Nevertheless  all  antiquity  preserves  a 
constant  tradition  of  a  water  communi- 
cation between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Hyf)erborean  seas,  and  it  seems  evident 
that  not  only  was  this  the  belief  of 
Homer,  but  that  it  had  been  the  tra- 
dition of  the  older  bards  who  celebrated 
the  Argonautic  Expedition.  It  will 
probably  surprise  some  of  our  readers 
to  be  told  that  such  was  the  course  of 
the  voyage  of  Ulysses.     In  schools  and 


colleges  the  scene  of  the  Od3rBsey  is 
usually  confined  to  the  Mediterranean. 
But  if  one  will  take  the  trouble, 
of  following  the  route  as  Homer 
himself  indicates  it,  these  limits  will 
be  found  much  too  narrow.  Suppo^ie 
our  hero  at  the  isle  of  Circe,  wherever 
that  may  have  been : — and  the  reader  is 
at  liberty  to  suppose  any  point  of  de- 
parture he  pleases  outside  the  waters 
of  the  Levant.  Ulysses  has  returned 
from  the  scene  of  his  necromantic  de- 
scent into  hell.  Classical  tradition  as- 
signs this  adventure  to  some  part  of 
the  northern  region  of  Gaul,  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine.  ThusClaudian:.^. 

**A  place  there  is  where  Gaul  her  furthest 

shore 
Expands,  encompassed  hy  the  ocean  hoar ; 
Where  once  Ulysses,  with  libation  dread 
Of  blood,  commoved  the  peoples  of  the  dead. 
The  thin  complaints  of  fluttering  spirits  there 
With  slender  squeakings  fill  the  ghostly  air ; 
The  hinds  at  day-light  ghosts  and  stalking 

phantoms  8tare«" 

And,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  he 
has  returned  to  the  isle  of  the  goddess 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oceanus : — 


{( 


—  Borne  seaward  on  the  river-stream 
Of  the  Oceanus,  we  ploughed  again 
The  spacious  deep,  and  reached  the  Asean  isle, 
Where  Daughter  of  the  Dawn,  Aurora,  takes 
Her  choral  sports,  and  whence  the  sun  as- 
cends.** 

**  In  these  lines,"  observes  Cowper, 
"  he  tells  us  in  the  plainest  terms  that 
the  ship  left  the  stream  of  the  river 
Oceanus    and    arrived   in    the   open 
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sea.  Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  that 
txtaft  had  been  a  name  anciently  given 
to  the  Nile."  And  the  Nile,  he  might 
have  added,  was  anciently  thought  to 
encircle  the  earth.  Circe's  isle  is 
pretty  evidently  an  imaginary  locality  : 

**  Neither  east 
Knew  we  nor  west,  where  rises  or  where  sets 
The  all-enlivening  sun." 

But  place  it  where  you  will  from 
Tabrobana  to  Atlantis,  outside  the 
region  encircling  Ithaca,  and  attend  to 
Circe's  instructions  to  Ulysses  how  he 
is  to  return  :— 

*'  First  thou  shalt  reach  the  Sirens  :'* 

She  then  instructs  him  how  he  may 
hear  their  song  in  safety,  and  pro- 
ceeds : — 

"AVlien  thus  thy  i)eople  shall  have  safely 

passed 
The  Sirens  by,  tliink  not  to  hear  from  me 
What  course  thou  next  shalt  steer ;  two  will 

occur ; 
Deliberate,  choose ;    I  shall   describe  them 

both." 

Then  she  proceeds  to, describe,  first, 
the  course  through  the  Black  Sea,  by 
the  Symplegades,  or  Cyanean  rocks,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  ; 
and  secondly,  the  course  by  Scylla  and 
Chary bdis.  Unless  Homer  had  ima- 
gined a  water  comnmnication  between 
the  Hyperborean  Sea  and  the  Euxine, 
it  is  manifest  he  would  not  have  put 
such  instructions  into  the  mouth  of  the 
goddess.  It  is  as  if,  in  modern  ro- 
mance-writing, an  author  should  give 
his  hero  the  selection  of  two  paths 
home  from  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island  ; 
one  round  Cape  Horn,  and  the  other 
through  Davis's  Straits.  It  would  bo 
evident  that  such  a  writer  believed,  and 
wrote  for  a  community  believing,  in  a 
north-west  passage.  Circe  first  do- 
scribes  the  Cyanean  rocks  : — 

'^  T!io  blessed  gods  these  rocks  Erratic  calL 
Birds  cannot  pass  them  safe ;  no,  not  the  doves 
Which  his  ambrosia  bear  to  Father  Jove, 
But  even  of  those  doves  the  slippery  rock 
Proves  fatal  still  to  one,  for  which  tlie  god 
SuppUes  another,  lest  the  number  fail. 
No  ship,  what  ship  soever  there  arrives, 
Es<*aiK:s  them,  but  both  mariners  and  planks. 
Whelmed  under  billows  of  the  (kvp,  or  caught 
By  fiery  tempests,  sudden  disapi>oar. 
These  rocks  the  billow-cleaving  bark  alone, 
The  Argo,  furthered  by  the  vows  of  all, 
Passed  safely,  sailing  from  i£ta*8  isle ; 
Nor  bad  she  pasted,  but  surely  dashed  had 
been 


On  those  huge  rocks,  but  that,  propitious  still 

To  Jason,  Juno  sped  her  safe  along. 

Thete  (other)  rocks  are  two :   one  lifts  his 

head 
High  as  the  spacious  heavens — 
No  mortal  roan  might  climb  it  or  descend, 
Though  twice  ten  hands  and  twice  ten  feet 

he  owned. 
For  it  is  levigated  as  by  art. 
Down  scooped  to  Erebus,  a  cavern  drear 
Yawns  in  the  centre  of  its  western  side — 
There  Scylla  dwells. 
The  other  rock,  Ulysses,  thou  shalt  find 
Humbler,  a  bow-shot  farther  than  the  first ; 
On  this  a  wild  fig  grows,  broad-leaved,  and 

here 
Charybdit  dire  ingulfs  the  sable  flood.*' 

Something  appears  to  be  wanting  in 
the  text ;  for  tne  means  by  which  the 
doves  are  endangered  at  the  PUnctie 
or  Erratic  islands,  are  not  exphuned  by 
Circe ;  and  the  transition  from  the 
account  of  the  one  class  of  dangers  to 
the  other  is  abrupt,  and  in  some  de^ee 
obscure.  The  Argonautic  collections 
more  fully  inform  us  of  the  dangers 
encountered  by  Jason.  Whatever  be 
the  date  of  the  legends  woven  to« 
gether  by  Onomacritus,  it  is  probable 
that  this  part  of  the  poem  rests  on 
material  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  for 
the  same  stor^  of  the  doves,  or  heron, 
occurs  in  various  most  ancient  frag- 
ments. We  cannot  hope  to  present 
the  Orphic  legend  in  any  dress  worthy 
of  association  with  the  heroic  version  of 
Cowp(»r.  We  shall,  however,  adhere 
to  his  model  in  r^-thm,  and  in  fidelity 
to  the  ori^nal.  Orpheus  speaks.  He 
is  describmg  the  course  of  the  Argo, 
afler  passin^^  the  coasts  of  Bistonia  and 
the  Propontis : — 

**  Now  leaving  Phineus,  hospitable  chief, 
Sprung  from  Agenor,  we  the  wide-laid  floor 
Of  ocean  traversed,  till  wo  neared  the  rocks 
Cyanean,  of  which  my  mother  erst, 
Prudent  Calliope,  had  me  forewarned. 
For,  intermission  of  theur  painful  toil 
Is  n<me  for  them  ;  but  ever  by  the  blasts, 
White-winged,  of  tempests  urged,  the  batter- 
ed crags 
Fall  one  against  the  other  with  dire  strokes : 
The  roar  of  broken  waves,  and  dasliiog  floods, 
Fills  all  the  blue  steep  of  astonbbed  heaven 
With  spray ey  tumult,  and  the  deep  resounds. 
Then,  to  Agniades,  I  cried  in  haste, 
O,  friend  !  impend  for  life  upon  the  helm  I 
But  him  cold  terror  seizing  at  the  sight, 
We  all  had  p<>rished,  had  not  azure-eyed 
Minerva,  by  the  grace  of  Juno,  mnt 
A  heron ;  he  towards  our  main  yard-arm, 
As  to  alight,  caroe  flattering ;  bat  alanned, 
His  flight  took  onward  'twixt  the  toppUng 
crags, 
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On  wavering  pinions :  instantly  the  rocks, 
With  imminent  motion,   on  thb  side  and 

that, 
Vibrating,  clashed  together ;  but  the  bird, 
Uncnished,  emerged  upon  the  further  side. 
His  white  tail  plumage  only  shorn  away. 
The  heron  thus  escaping,  and  the  rocks 
Be-opening,  T3rphis,  with  a  silent  sign, 
The  crew  exhorted ;  they,  obedient,  bent 
Supine  upon  their  oars,  and  Argo  urged 
Direct  into  the  gulf;  while  I,  with  strains 
Of  rage-assuaging  melody,  beguiled 
The  titubating  cliffs  :  apart  they  stood ; 
Back  fell  the  sounding  waters,  and  the  abyss. 
All  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  Lyre  divine, 
Held  its  black  jaws  agape,  and  so  we  passed/' 

From  the  Euxine  they  sail  up  the 
Tanais.  The  current  sets  towards  the 
Baltic^  and,  at  length,  the  Argo,  pass- 
ing by  the  Riphaean  (the  Ural  or  Car- 
pathian) mountains,  emerges  into  the 
Northern  sea  through  a  dangerous 
rapid. 

"  But  when  the  tenth  mom  bearing  light  to 

men 
Arose,  we  reached,  amid  Riphaean  vales, 
A  mighty  chasm :   the  Argo,  through  the 

strait. 
Forth  rushed  precipitate  into  the  sea 
Galled  Hyperborean,  Chronian,  and  the  Dead. 
So  swiftly  down  careered  she  that  no  man 
Thought  to  shun  death ;  but,  on  the  rudder- 
head, 
Ancnus,  straining  with   both  hands,   con- 
trolled 
The  prow  wide-swerving ;  and  the  sentient 

bark. 
Obedient  to  the  helm,  held  safely  through. 
But  when,  with  toil  of  rowing,  all  our  hands 
Were  useless  further,  and  with  aching  palm 
Each  grasped  his  elbow,  propping  his  hot 

cheek, 
(The  cooled  sweat  gathering  briny  on  our 

brows,) 
And  hunger  gnawed  us :  then  Ancseus  rose 
And,  all  exhorting  with  a  cheerful  voice. 
They  o*er  the  galle/s  sides  leaped  on  the 

strand, 
Then  swiftly  drawing  o'er  the  galley's  prow 
A  triply-twisted  cable,  made  it  fast. 
Ancsens  then  and  Argus  to  the  crew 
Consigned  the  cable ;  they  upon  the  beach 
Pulled  labouring,  and  the  wave-dividing  bark 
Followed,   her  straight  track  through  the 

watery  ways 
Swift  cutting  by  the  pebbly  margin  smooth." 

They  pass  the  Sea  of  Calms,  and 
come  to  the  country  of  the  Macrobii. 

"  Now  when  the  sixth  mom  bearing  light  to 

men 
Arose,  we  reached  the  nation  happy  and  rich 
Of  the  Macrobii.     They  many  years 
Exist ;  twelve  tranqnil  chiliads  each  of  moons 


Living,  each  moon  a  century  of  years. 
And  when  the  number  of  their  moons  is 

passed, 
In  gentle  sleep  obtain  the  gift  of  death ; 
No  care  to  them  man's  food  or  man's  annoy, 
But  honied  fruits  they  eat  in  pleasant  meads, 
Divine  draughts  quaffing  of  ambrosial  dew. 
In  all  their  eyes  a  genial  lustre  shines. 
Children  and  parents ;  and  alike  to  all 
Just  deeds  and  pradent  words  are  ever  dear. 
These,  numerous,  we  passed,  with  weary  feet 
Beating  the  sea-beach,  and  the  Argo  still 
On  urging,  came  'mongst  the  CimmeriL 
They,  sole  of  men,  are  from  the  fiery  din 
Of  Phoebus*  dazzling  chariot- wheels  remote, 
For  the  Riphsean  and  the  (Calpian  ?)  steep 
Impend  between  them  and  the  orient  light ; 
And  dusky  Phlegra  in  meridian  air 
Incumbent  hangs,  while  occidental  Alps, 
Far-stretching,  intercept  the  evening  ray : 
So  darkness  dwells  for  ever  on  their  shores. 
Thence  faring,  and  the  ship  still  urging  on, 
Afoot,  wc  reached  a  rugged  promontorj". 
And  breezeless  banks,  where,  boiling  from  his 

depths, 
Gold-flowing  Acheron,  through  the  frigid 

realm. 
Runs  hoarj'^  white." 

And  so  on  to  the  German  Sea,  past 
the  British  Isles,  and  home  by  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

All  this  is  according  to  the  idea  of 
Hesiod,  who  makes  Acheron  a  branch 
of  Oceanus,  which  discharges  part  of 
its  waters  by  a  subterranean  channel, 
while  the  rest  flow  by  a  cascade  into 
the  outer  salt  ocean.  Wherever,  there- 
lore.  Homer  may  have  imagined  the 
island  of  iEseta  to  have  been,  he  evi- 
dently considered  that  Ulysses  could 
reach  Ithaca  from  it  by  the  Euxine  as 
well  as  by  the  Mediterranean,  which 
is  inconceivable  otherwise  than  by  such 
a  route  as  Jason  was  said  to  have  pur- 
sued. 

Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  continent 
of  Scandinavia  is  rising,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  all  the  plain  of  Sarmatia 
has  partaken  of  the  elevation.  It  is 
also  certain  that  the  tract  in  question 
was,  at  some  definite  period,  under 
water.  Further,  it  is  certain  that  such 
a  submergence  must  have  existed  to 
some  extent  if  the  waters  of  the  Black 
Sea  ever  stood  at  a  higher  level  than 
they  now  do ;  and  both  from  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Deucalionic  deluge  and 
the  natural  evidences  of  the  place,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  barriers 
at  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  did,  within 
the  post-diluvian  period,  give  way,  and 
pennit  the  escape  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  contents  of  the  Euxine  basin- 
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It  is^  congequentl7>  possible  that  tho 
ideas  of  tho  ancients  may  hnvc  been 
founded  on  hiistoric  fuct,  and  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  island  of  the  Hyper- 
borcans,  they  did  not  inake  the  ^eo- 
graphical  mbtako  that  wc  usually  una- 
gine. 

These  considerations  have  suggested 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  iu£;eniou8 
anonymous  writer  whose  essay  lies  be- 
fore us,  and  who  brings  to  tho  in- 
quiry the  new  element  of  Irish  histori- 
cal  and  bardic  evidences.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  orimnal  and  ingt^nious  con- 
ceptions that  Ii-ish  antiquarian  n-sfareh 
has  given  birth  to.  Our  essayist, 
however,  is  much  devoted  to  fanciful 
etymologies,  and  labours  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  writing,  as  we  should  con- 
clude, at  a  distance  from  the  original 
authorities.  Jiut  he  deserves  mudi  cre- 
dit for  his  independent  spirit  of  inquirj', 
and  encouragement  to  ])ersevcre  in  a 
track  hitherto  unexplorcil.  It  is  in- 
deed  probable  that  the  Irish  tniditions 
are  but  compilations  of  tho  Argonau- 
tic  tales.  If  so  they  can  add  no  autho- 
rity to  the  classical  evidences,  and  tho 
question  must  rest  on  the  fragments  of 
Greek  antiquitv*  i^ut  it  is  not  inq)os- 
sible,  althoui^h  in  truth  we  think  it  very 
far  from  likely,  that  on  closer  examina- 
tion and  comparison  of  the  Irish  evi- 
dences with  tliose  of  the  classical  11- 
bran',  proofs  may  l)o  found  of  an  inde- 
piMident  origin ;  and  should  that  l>e  so, 
the  concurrence  of  stat(?nients  respeet- 
ing  tho  pas&ige  by  tho  Uipluean  Valley 
might  mako  the  matter  worth  a  placo 
in  the  consideration  of  the  learned. 
Jieforc^  concluding  this  ])aper  wi;  shall, 
liowever,  adduce  scmie  (rvidt'uces  which 
will  show  that  the  (question  of  an  in- 
dependent origin  of  the  Irish  tradi- 
tions is  at  least  worthy  of  serious  en- 
quire'. Wo  attach  small  importance 
to  the  scruples  of  the  geologists. 
Forces,  to  the  measurement  of  which 
their  formulas  are  palpably  unequal, 
have  been  at  work  all  alon^;  and  all 
around  us.  One  genuine  historic  tes- 
timony  would  outweigh  the  protests 
of  a  crcat  many  professors,  even  though 
couched  in  the  most  mysterious  forms 
of  algebra.  Our  essayist,  then,  Ix^'iins 
by  reconciling  his  readers  to  tho  itlca 
of  a  river-occan  in  the  Odyssey*  by  the 
authority  of  Bishop  Thirl  wall,  who,  as 
it  may  Ixi  observed,  coiifmns  the 
theory  referred  to  by  Cowjier  with 
much  cogency  of  argument. 

*'  It  appears  highly  probable,  from  the 


manner  in  which  Homer  describes  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  that  he  was 
ignorant  ol'tiie  existence  of  tlio  northern 
shores  of  the  Kuxinc ;  and  supposed 
Jason  to  have  sailed  from  the  land  of 
iEetos,  round  the  north  of  Grecco  and 
Italy,  into  the  western  sea 

*'  The  whole  orb  is  girt  by  the  ocean, 
not  a  larger  sea,  but  a  deep  river, 
wiiich,  circulating  with  constant  but 
gentle  tlux,  separates  tiie  world  of  light 
and  life  from  the  realms  of  darkness, 
dreams,  and  death.  No  feature  in  tho 
lionicrioehart  is  more  distinctly  promi- 
nent  than  this.  Hence  the  divine  artist 
terminates  the  shield  of  Aeliilles  with  a 
eireular  stri]>e,  representing  the  ntiyhty 
itnnijth  oft/tr  rircr-nvt'uH ;  and  all  the 
epitln^ts  which  tlie  poets  apply  to  it,  aro 
such  as  belong  exclusively  to  a  river. 

*'  It  is  l»y  no  means  easy  to  account 
for  tiiis  notion,  even  if  it  sikould  be  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  before  tiie  Grct>K8 
were  acqnalntrd  with  the  Asiatic  con- 
tiniMit,  for  still  they  saw  nothing  but 
land  to  t))o  n<*:*tii  ;  and  even  if  they 
inia;;ined  the  earth  to  i)e  enconipasscu 
by  waters,  there  was  iiolliingto  suggest 
the  tiiou^ht  of  a  liniitarv  riv(>r.  It  would 
ratlier  seem  tliat  they  must  Iiavo  Ijcen 
led  to  it  in  endeavouring  to  explain  the 
origin  of  ti.e  litpiid  clement,  l)y  tracing 
it  t(i  a  sinirlo  source,  which  would  natu- 
rally be  found  at  the  ext remit v  of  tho 
earth ;  and,  accordin;;ly.  Homer  de- 
ficrilies  all  tho  other  rivers,  all  springs 
an<l  wells,  and  the  salt  main  itself,  as 
issuin;^  from  the  ocean-stream,  which 
mit;ht  be  supposed  to  feed  them  by  sub- 
terranei  \\<  channels.  Still  it  is  very 
ditVicult  to  ft  inn  a  clear  conception  of 
this  river,  <ir  to  say  how  the  poet  sup- 
posed it  to  be  honnth'd.  Tlysses  passes 
into  it  from  the  western  sea  ;  but  whe- 
ther the  ]K>int  at  which  he  enters  it  iH  a 
nniuth  or  an  openin;r<  er  the  two  waters 
art'  only  si-paratt'd  liy  an  invisible  line, 
admits  of  inneli  doubt.  On  tho  further 
side,  hovvevrr,  is  land,  but  a  land  of 
darkness  wlii<-Ii  the  sun  cannot  pierce^ 
a  laml  of  (.'ininn-rians — the  realm  of 
Hades,  inhabited  bv  the  shades  of  the 
departed,  and  by  the  family  of  dreams." 

The  writer  next  iirenarcs  his  reader 
for  a<lmittiiig  the  possibility  of  such  a 
change  having  taken  phicc  in  the  level 
of  the  Kuxine  as  wouhl  account  for  its 
waters  having  in  fact,  at  some  not  very 
remote  time,  crossed  the  iiitennediato 
lint  to  the  l>altic  ;  still  prudently  using 
the  authority  and  siH'aking  in  the  words 
of  men  of  admitted  discretion;  and  to 
this  [uiint  cites  M'Culloch  :— . 

•'  There  are  many  conflicting  opinions 
an  to  whetlier  the  Kuxine  be  or  be  nut 
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of  permanent  maenilude.  It  was  a 
commonly- receired  opihion  among  the 
ancients  that  it  was  formerly  Separated 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus  was  burst  through 
by  a  convulsion  of  nature,  or  by  the  de« 
lose  of  Deucalion ;  and  Aristotle  even 
b«ioTe8  that  this  event  did  not  long 
precede  the  time  of  Homer  {Josepkus 
Aniiq,  1,  3;  Diod.  Sic,  v.  8  ;  Ari»toile  de 
Afrf.,  xiv. ;  Pliny^  vi.  I,  &c.)  Without 
supposing  any  great  degree  of  physical 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine 
would  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  such 
a  catastrophe  had  it  occurred,  and  that; 
consetpiently,  it  would  scarcely  Have 
been  an  invention  or  hypothesis  of  the 
writers.  Add  to  this,  that  geological 
appearances  strongly  confirm  the  suppo- 
sition ;  and  the  fact,  though  sneered  at 
by  some,  will  appear  not  a  little  proba- 
ble {Pallas,  i.  80,  83  ;  Toumefort,  u.  346, 
390;  Olivier/i.  122  ]  Dureaude  la  Afalle, 
Geo.  Phys,  de  la  Mer  Noire,  pp.  196-225). 
It  will  be  observed  that,  among  the 
ancients,  only  historians  and  naturalists 
have  been  cited ;  bnt  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  same  revolution  is  dwelt  upon 
by  their  poets  and  fabulists  (see,  in  par- 
ticular, Lucan,  vi.  5).  It  was,  in  a  word, 
the  universal  belief  of  all  ranks  and 
orders.  But  if  this  sea  were  ever  thus 
confined,  its  surface  must  have  been  con- 
siderably higher  than  at  present ;  and 
this  also  appears  to  be  the  fact,  from 
the  accumulation  of  salt  lakes  and 
marshes  in  the  plain  country  on  its  nor- 
thern borders.  It  is  evident,  indeed, 
that  a  rise  of  a  few  hundred  feet  in  its 
surface  would  be  quite  sut!icient  to  flood 
the  greater  part  of  southern  Russia,  the 
whole  of  which,  except  the  mountains  of 
the  Crimea,  bear  evident  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  laid  bare  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period  {Pallas,  passim) ;  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  its  northern 
shores  is  that  of  adiminisshed  bed." 

So  far  the  inquiry  is  well  conducted, 
but  when  our  writer  comes  to  apply 
his  Irish  corroborations,  his  prudence 
is  swallowed  up  in  speculation.  Taking 
O'Connor's  translation  of  Kcating'a 
History  for  his  text,  he  details  the  pro- 
gresses of  the  successive  early  colonists, 
yiz, : — 

Partholan  "began  his  voyage  from 
the  country  of  Mygdonia,  and  steered 
towards  Sicily ;  and  leaving  Spain  upon 
the?  I.?fl  [right],  landed  in  Munster." 

Nemedh  "  pursued  his  course  from  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  passing  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Sliabh  Rife  on  the  left  hand, 
came  to  a  place  called  Aijen  in  the  north, 


from  thence  arrived  upon  the  west  of 
Ireland."  '  vt .     . .. 

The  Tuatha  de  panaan  *'  left  Greece 
somewhere  near  Boeotia,  and  after '  wan- 
dering about,  came  to  Norwdy  and  Den- 
mark ;  and  after  some  time  passed  from 
thence  to  the  north  of  Scotland,"  Ac. 

The  Milesians  or  Gadelians  '*  set  sail 
from  Egypt,  and  steered  west  and  by 
north  into  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  left  Te- 
probane  (by  some  called  Tarabane)  and 
Asia  Minor  upon  the  right  hand  ;  and  so 
passed  round  the  coast  of  Asia  north- 
ward upon  the  left,  and  fi^oiti  thence 
returned  to  Mount  Riffe  on  the  west 
and  by  north  side  of  Asia ;  then  they 
steered  into  the  narrow  sea  that  di- 
vides Europe  from  Asia,  and  from  thence 
into  Scythia.  .  .  .  Here  they  were 
surprised  by  a  violent  storm  that  drovb 
them  on  Carenia  in  the  Pontic  Sea.  From 
thence,  after  some  time,  they  sailed  to 
Gothland  ;  from  whence,  after  many 
years,  they  sailed  to  Spain.  In  this  last 
voyage  they  passed  by  Crete.  ';  .  . 
Milesius  next  visited  Scythia,  sailing 
from  Spain  through  the  Mediterranean 
and  Euxine  Seas,  and  frOm  thence  he 
went  to  Egypt.  Leaving  the  latter,  he 
sailed  to  Thrace,  and  crossed  many 
countries  till  he  came  to  another  island 
called  Gothnia,  which  lies  in  the- narrow 
sea  now  called  the  British  (or  rather  the 
German)  sea,  which  divides  th6  ocean 
from  the  Baltic  northwards.  From 
thence  he  sailed  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Picts,  now  called  Scotland ;.  and  having 
pillaged  the  coasts,  he  sailed  to  8pain. 
After  this  the  Milesians  passed  from 
Spain  into  Ireland." 

In  all  these  accounts,  confused  and 
impossible  as  they  are,  there  are  plajhly 
discernible  the  traditions  of  two  distinct 
routes,  one  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  one  by  the  Riphaean  valley.  B  ut  the 
value  of  all  such  evidences  depends  oh 
their  being  drawn  direct  from  the 
fountain-head.  The  sprihff  itself  is 
in  truth  sufficiently  turbid  without 
taking  up  the  additional  obscurities  of 
Keating  and  his  translator.'  We  must, 
therefore,  expunge  *' Minor"  after  Asia 
in  the  route  otMilesiusi  and  for  ••Pontic" 
read  Lybian  Sea.  In  truth  the  route 
is  a  mixture  of  two  independent  state- 
ments which  ^eating  found  confc)unde4 
together  in  the  Bardic  poems.  "Jlius 
Maelmora  of  Fohan,  wno  wrote  now 
very  nearly  one  thousand  years  ago, 
having  died  in  a.  d.  664,  thus  records 
their  progress : — 

»'  They  seized  the  ships  of  Foran  (Pharoah), 
They  deeerted  tUelr  countiy ;       • 
And  in  the  night  time  over  the  track 
Of  the  fied  Sea  they  pasaedj 
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"  They  passed  by  IndiA  by  Asia 
The  way  they  knew  ; 
To  Scithia  with  noble  might 
Their  own  country. 

"  Over  the  surface  of  the  Caspian  Sea  they 
passed, 
A  faithful  band ; 
[They  left  Glas  on  Coroni.s  (Cyrene) 
In  the  sea  of  Libis  (Lybia)]. 

"  Sru,  son  of  Esru,  went  aflierwardSf 
He  was  without  dejection. 
[Another  copy  reads  "  o\it  of  Scithia"] 
Kound  by  the  gloomy  north  rapidly 
To  Sleive  Kifll  (the  Kipha>aii  moun- 
tains). 

»•  Ho  settled  in  fiery  Golgatha  (Gothia?) 
A  noble  exploit. 
There  dwelt  his  dc;MM>ndants  without  dis- 
grace 
Two  hundred  vears. 
"  [Brath,  son  of  lircogan,  performed 
A  royal  journey. 
Yto\\\  thence  with  great  speed  northwards 
To  the  north  of  the  world. 

"  It  was  then   he    pa<«sed    from  Gaethligh 
(Geatulia  in  Lybia) 
To  the  islands. 
Royal  his  lleet  ploughing  the  sea 

Of  sparkling  Tarrian    (tlie  Tyrrhenian 
Sea) 
By  Creed  (Crete),  by  Sieil  (Sicily)  they 
sailed, 
In  their  course 
By  the  columns  of  mighty  IIcruIos, 
To  lilspain  (Spain)  tlie  i^ninsular.]" 

It  is  evident  that  the  portions  of  the 
narrative  enclosed  in  brackets  ri'fer  to 
a  Mediterranean  jonrnev,  and  the  rest 
of  the  text  to  a  fanciful  voya;x«i  round 
Asia,  and  back,  bv  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Kipluean  Valley,  l^ut  how 
couhl  they  be  supposed  to  sail  round 
Asia  to  the  Caspian  Sea?  The  an- 
swer to  the  nuestion  carries  us  far 
back  into  antKiuity.  Humboldt  has 
remarked  that  lierodotus  was  the  first 
who  taught  the  fact  that  the  Caspian 
Sea  is  an  enclosed  basin,  snrroundi'*! 
by  land  on  every  si<lu :  prior  to  his 
time,  the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian 
bad  long  been  the  only  one  known,  and 
llecatjeus  still  regarded  its  western 
shore  as  that  of  the  encircling  eastern 
ocean  ( C05//I0JJ,  vol.  ii.  p.  141).  The 
idea  in.  the  mind  of  the  bardic  chro- 
nicler was  evidently  that  of  a  continu- 
ous sea,  extending  from  Ta])i*ubana 
(Ceylon),  round  the  Indian  |>eninsuhi, 


to  the  Caucasnsy  and  thence  reaching 
westward  to  the  north  of  Germanj. 
That  the  Caspian  and  Baltic  once  were 
one  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  geographical 
certainty ;  that  they  may  have  been 
united  at  some  period  since  the  history 
of  man  began,  is  possible;  but  the 
bardic  notion  in  question  has  no  posai- 
bility  of  any  kind  to  rest  on,  and  in- 
vites attention  only  from  the  very  high 
anti(|uity  to  which  it  appears  to  look 
back  for  its  origin  ;  but  this  high  anti- 
quity is  a  matter  of  some  moment.  Is 
tne  Milesian  tradition  as  oldastheante- 
Ilerodotcim  period,  or  even  as  the  time 
of  Hecata?us  ?  We  do  not  here  pretend 
to  give  an  answer,  but  ma^  observe^ 
that  an  error  not  found  m  the  Ar- 
gonautic  writers,  existing  in  the  Irish 
story,  indicates  independent  sources* 
and  adds  to  the  value  of  our  western 
evidences.  The  poem,  as  we  have 
said,  mingles  two  expeditions,  and  con- 
founds Golgotha,  or  Gothland,  with 
Goetbluigha  or  Getulia.  The  prose 
accounts  in  the  '*  Book  of  Invasions  " 
exhibit  the  same  discrepancy,  a  discre- 
pancy which  shows  itscdf  also  in  the 
order  of  generations,  and  in  the  periods 
during  which  the  expeditions  are  al- 
leged to  have  remained  at  their  several 
halting-places.  These  difficulties,  which 
have  much  i>erplexed  our  writers  (see 
notes  to  the  **  Irish  Nennius,***  pp. 
235,  ct  srif.),  appear  to  be  removed  by 
apportioning  the  tale  as  we  have  above 
sujrjrested.  But  the  reconcilement  of 
these  difiiculties  does  not  rest  merely 
on  a  suggested  transposition  of  the 
text  of  a  poem.  The  prose  history  pre- 
served in  the  **  Book  of  Bally  mote"  gives 
the  i)nij)er  Milesian  j>rogress  witliout 
the  intro«luction  of  any  Lybian  refer- 
ence whatever.  Mr.  Curry  has  obliged 
us  with  the  p:issagc  as  follows: — 

"  Milisous,  from  Effypt,  went  upon 
tho  Kt'd  Sea.  A  great  storm  carrif^d 
him  eastward,  into  the  ocean  past  Ci- 
rord(?) ;  past  Golgordania  (Godrosia? 
Golconda?);  past  tho  mouth  of  the 
Gany:rs  (Indus  ?),  to  the  islands  of  TU 
pradfano  (Cevlon).  where  they  remained 
for  some  time.  They  sailed  then  past 
India,  past  Caucasus,  from  tho  cast; 
past  Nitliiam  (Notium  Promontoriam of 
rtolomy?  Nitica,  on  the  Euxine?); 
past  ti)('>  river  Boiream  (Boorampootra? 
Borysthencs?)  ;  past  Seythia  the  Wes- 
torn  ;  westwards  to  tho  mouth  of  the 
Caspian   Sea.     They   sojourned    there 
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on  the  Caspian  Sea  during  thrice  nine 
days,  spellbound  by  the  music  of  the 
sea  nymphs.  They  then  went  to  the 
Country  of  the  Burnt-Breasts  (Ama> 
zonia).  They  passed  by  Albania  west- 
ward ;  past  Slieve  Riffi  (the  Ural  ?  or 
Carpathian?  mountains),  from  the  north; 
and  past  Aiania,  till  they  landed  in 
Aicia  ( Achaia  ?).  Here  they  remained 
a  month.  Then  the  Druid  told  them 
they  should  sail  for  Erin.  They  then 
passed  by  Gothiam  (Gothland)  into  Ger- 
mania.  Fifty-four  tribes  was  their  num- 
ber when  they  reached  (now  plainly 
overland)  Southern  Germany.  They 
passed  over  the  river  Rein  (Rhine) ;  past 
Galliane  to  Belgicane  (Belgium)  ;  past 
the  port  of  Lugdunum  (Leyden  ?  Ly- 
ons ?)  ;  past  Galliam  ;  past  Erriturriam 
(Etruria  ?),  westwards,  into  Southern 
Spain." 


Here  the  route  is,  distinctly,  by  the 
Kiphiean  Valley,  and  across  the  con- 
tinent of  Germany.  Now  let  us  take 
up  the  other  route  which  we  have  dis- 
tinguished, by  including  it  in  brackets 
in  the  poem  of  Maelmora.  The  prose 
chronicler  proceeds : — 

**  This  was  the  ordinary  course  (the 
principal  route)  of  the  Gael,  for  it  was 
at  Ogaman  we  left  oif ;  and,  although 
we  have  followed  Milesius  and  his  peo- 
ple, wo  intend  now  to  return  to  Ogaman 
again. 

"  Refill,  the  son  of  Nemin,  fell  by 
Tait,  son  of  Ogaman.  Tait  fell  after- 
wards by  the  hands  of  Reflor,  son  of 
Refill.  There  was  a  contest  for  sove- 
reignty between  Reflor,  the  son  of  Refill, 
and  Agnoman,  the  son  of  Tait,  in  which 
Reflor  fell,  on  which  account  the  seed  of 
Gael  were  banished  out  upon  the  sea — 
viz.,  Agnoman,  and  Lamfinn  (white 
hand)  his  son.  And  they  were  seven  years 
upon  the  sea,  around  the  world,  by  the 
North ;  but  their  adventures  are  more 
numerous  than  is  told.  And  they  suf- 
fered much  evil  during  that  time.  The 
reason  why  the  name  of  Lamfinn  (white 
hand)  was  given  to  the  son  of  Agnoman 
was  because  a  candle  was  not  brighter 
than  his  hands  at  the  rowing.  Three 
ships  were  they  ;  and  there  was  a  tying 
between  them,  that  they  might  not  be 
separated  one  from  another.  Three 
chiefs  had  they  after  the  death  of  Agno- 
man on  the  ridge  of  the  Caspian  sea — 
viz.,  Lamfinn,  and  Alloth,  and  Caithear, 
the  Druid.  It  was  this  Caithear  that 
made  a  cure  for  them  when  the  mer- 
maids were  deluding  them — ».  c,  sleep 
was  overcoming  them  from  the  music. 
The  cure  that  Caithear  made  for  them 
was  to  melt  wax  into  their  ears.  It  was 
Caithear  who  said,  when  the  wind  car- 


ried them  into  the  ocean,  where  they 
suffered  much  of  starvation  and  of  thirst 
here,  until  they  reached,  at  the  end  of  a 
week,  a  great  headland,  from  Mount 
Riffe,  northwards;  and  it  was  in  that 
headland  they  found  a  fountain  with  the 
taste  of  wine  on  it;  and  they  rested 
there,  and  they  slept  there  three  days 
and  three  nights,  until  Caithear,  the 
Druid,  said : — '  Arise,  and  we  shall  not 
stop  until  we  reach  Eire.'  '  Where  is 
Eire?'  said  Lamfinn,  son  of  Agnoman. 
'  It  is  farther  off,'  said  Caithear,  the 
Druid,  *  than  Scythia,  and  it  is  not  our- 
selves that  shall  reach  it,  but  our  chil- 
dren, in  300  years  from  this  day.*  They 
went,  then  [and  here  the  divarication 
of  the  two  routes  is  indicated],  to  the 
Mid-Gaethlas  (Gaethulias),  and  it  was 
there  a  son  was  born  to  Lamfinn — viz., 
Eber  Gluin-finn  (white-kneed) — i.  «., 
from  having  white  moles  on  his  knees. 
He  was  chief  after  his  father.  Feibri 
was  his  grandson,  and  Nuada  was  his 
(Fcibri's)  grandson. 

*'  Brath,  son  of  Deaatha,  son  of  Er- 
chad,  son  of  Alloth,  son  of  Nuada,  son  of 
Nenual,  son  of  Febric  the  Grey,  son  of 
Aigne  the  Fair,  son  of  Eber  of  the  white 
knees,  son  of  Lamfinn,  son  of  Agnoman, 
son  of  Tait,  son  of  Ogaman,  son  of 
Beoaman,  son  of  Eimer  (or  Eber)  Scot, 
son  of  Sru,  son  of  Easru,  son  of  Gaedel 
Glas,  from  whom  the  Gaels  ; — it  was  he 
that  went  into  the  Gaethlas  of  the  Medi- 
terranean sea,  to  Crete,  to  Sigir ;  and 
they  reached  to  Spain  after  that.  They 
took  Spain  bv  force.  Agnoman,  the  son 
of  Tait,  was  the  first  Gael  who  came  out 
of  Scythia.  He  had  two  sons — viz., 
Lamfinn  and  Alloth.  One  son  had  Lam- 
flnn — viz.,  Eber  the  white-kneed ;  one 
son  had  Alloth — viz.,  Eber  the  black. 
They  were  contemporaneous  in  the 
Gaethlas  (in  the  Gaetulias).  They  had 
two  grandsons  in  co-sovereignty — viz., 
Toithechla,  the  son  of  Teitrig,  son  of 
Eber  the  black,  and  Nenual,  the  son  of 
Feibrig,  son  of  Agnoman,  son  of  Eber 
white- kneed  ;  and  Soiteachla,  son  of 
Manutan,  son  of  Caithear.  It  was  as  a 
company  of  four  ships  now,  the  Gaels 
came  into  Spain,  and  seven  soldiers, 
without  wives:  Brath,  with  a  ship's  com- 
pany ;  Oige  and  Uige,  with  two  ships' 
companies.  They  were  two  brothers 
— the  two  sons  of  Alloth,  son  of  Oga- 
man, son  of  Toithechla,  son  of  Teithrig, 
son  of  Eber  the  black,  son  of  Alloth,  son 
of  Ogaman.  Manutan,  a  ship's  company, 
the  son  of  Caithuar,  son  of  Ercodh,  son 
of  Caemtecht,  son  of  Torteachta,  son  of 
Manutan,  son  of  Caithear  the  Druid, 
qui  fecit  profetiam ;  son  of  Eber  of  the 
red  steeds,  son  of  Tait,  son  of  Ogaman. 
Three  battles  they  fought  now,  after 
going  into  Spain — viz.,  a  battle  against 
the  Toisccha  (Tuscans  ?),  and  a  battle 
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against  the  Longbardas  [this  brings 
down  the  date  of  the  composition  to  a 
comparatively  modern  epoch],  and  a 
baltio  against  Bacco.  (?)  A  mortality 
overtook  them,  of  which  twenty-four 
died  together  of  Oige  and  Uigo ;  so  that 
out  of  their  two  ships,  there  survived 
not  but  twice  five,  together  with  En, 
son  of  Oige,  and  Un,  son  of  Uige. 

**  Brath  had  a  good  son — viz.,  Breo- 
gan,  by  whom  was  built  the  Tower  of 
Breogan  and  the  city — viz.,  Brigantia, 
its  name.  It  was  from  Breogan's  Tower 
now  that  Eire  was  first  seen  on  a  winter 
evening ;  t.  e.,  on  November  (or  Sam- 
hain)  eve  it  was  that  1th,  the  son  of 
Breogan,  saw  it.  As  Giila  Kevin  sang 
in  the  poem  : — 

*'  *  Gaclcl  tlic  green,  from  whom  the  Uocli,  &c.* " 
— Book  of  Balli/moie,  fol.  ii.,  p.  G. 

Erjually  distinct  is  the  route  through 
Lybia,  given  by  Ncnuius,  and  by  his 
Irish  transhitor  :— 

"  The  Scythians  (Milesian  Scots),  with 
their  children,  went  into  Africa,  to  the 
altars  of  the  Philistines  (arer  P/iilennnim); 
to  th«!  wells  of  Salmara  (Syrtos?  the 
Salt  iMarshes,  near  Lake  Triton),  and 
between  the  Kuseagda?  (Uoseieada,  west 
of  l^tica)  and  Mount  Ia«Uaro  (?)  ;  across 
the  Sruth  xM'balb  (the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar?), and  the  Colunms  of  Hercules, 
beyond  the  soa  of  (iadidon  (Gades),  to 
Spain." — Irish  A>nniii«,  p.  55. 

Now,  let  us  distinguish.  The  ter- 
miims  of  the  Lybian  progress  is  Kgyi)t ; 
that  of  the  llij)ba'an  jjrogress  is  moi*o 
Tjruperly  the  Caspian  Sea  and  J'apro- 
bana.  But  it  is  from  Taprobana  and 
the  land  ofllav,  bythe  route  of  the 
misty  sea  (Kuxine),  and  Lettow  (Li- 
thuania), that  the  Welsh  triads  bring  in 
J  hi  (ladarn  and  the  lirst  eohmy  of 
Britons  ;  and  the  Welsh  traditions 
make  no  refen'uce  to  anv  Lvbian  or  At- 
nean  progress.  It  might  seem,  then, 
not  unrcasonal)le  to  assign  the  story 
of  a  Ripha^an  or  Scythian  progress  to 
the  earlier  British  races,  ami  that  of  a 
Lvbian  one  to  the  more  recent  Irish 
S«'oti,  whoever  they  may  have  been. 
Keganling  thi.s  Lyl)iaii  progress,  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  is  by  no  n)ea!is 
so  inueli  conimeinonited  in  the  Irish 
traditions  themselves  as  that  throuirh 
Srythia  ;  and  may,  therefore,  j>er- 
baj)s,  Ik*  hiti?rrc<l  to  have?  been  the 
less  important.  lUit  what  has  Tnjn'o- 
bana  to  do  with   the  earlv    Britinis? 


Was  the  name  merely  introduced  into 
an  imaginary  Toyage  for  the  sake  of 
extending  the  travels  and  renown  of 
the  first  colonists;  or  had  the  tribes 
who  swarmed  into  Europe  l)y  the  nor- 
thern coasts  of  the  Euxine  tbcmsolves 
an  Indian  origin  ?  The  only  tangible 
point,  if  it  be  tangible,  known  to  us 
m  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  is,  that 
the  oldest  Irish  MSS.  give  its  name  iu 
a  form  (Tipradfaine)  signifying  the 
Fountain  of  rhanius ;  and  that  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  has  a  long  account — sup- 
posed, however,  to  possess  but  small 
])retensions  to  authenticity,  ami  indeed 
ndiculecl  by  Plutarch  —  of  an  island 
corresponding  in  situation  to  Ceylon, 
where  the  principal  apparatus  of  wor- 
ship was  a  sacred  grove,  a  great  white 
stone,  supported  on  certain  pillars,  and 
a  sacred  fountain,  called  the  Fountain 
of  the  Sun,  a  deity  who  certainly  was 
known  in  the  east,  and  especially  in 
the  districts  comprised  within  f)io- 
dorus's  Fanchsean  region  as  A})ollo 
Phanius. 

The  passage  from  Diodorus  has 
lately  been  illusti-atcd  and  commented 
on  with  abundant,  but  we  must  add, 
with  credulous  ingenuity,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  M.  Grover,  a  Buckinghamshire 
fintirpiary,*  who  discovers  Druidic 
analogies  and  Celtic  etymons  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  with  all  the  invcn- 
tive  facility  of  a  lliggins  or  an  O'Brien. 
S]>eaking  of  Lybian  origins,  we  con- 
fess  we  are  not  prepared  for  so  start- 
ling a  piece  of  anti([uarian  arabesque 
as  (lie  following  :^ 

"  This  Irish  bay,"  speaking  of  the 
Bay  of  Bangor  or  Belfast,  **  is  bounded 
by  the  counties  of  Down  and  Car  rick - 
fergus,  both  which  bear  marks  of  an 
Afriean  (!)  descent  :  Down  being  no 
more  than  the  name  imports  in  Knglish, 
and  derived  from  the  Hesperian  Bonn; 
ami  Tarrick  fergus  being  a  compound  of 
the  Celtic  Carrig,  a  rock,  and  Fergus, 
which  is  the  Kissoor  word  for  •but- 
ter!'" 

To  pass,  however,  from  these  follies 
to  the  passage  from  Diodorus  :— 

"  Opposite  to  Gedrosia,  at  the  extreme 
boundary  «if  the  land  bordering  on  the 
ocf'an,  thrre  is  a  numerous  group  of 
islands',  of  which  three  are  particularly 
%vortliy  of  nutieo.  Th  •  first  of  these  is 
called  the  *  Saen  d  hiand/  in  whieh  it  Is 
not  permitted  to  bury  the  dead ;  another 
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near  it  being  apportioned  to  that  ob- 
ject. .  .  .  The  third  island  is  a 
large  one,  about  thirty  stadia  from  the 
preceding,  lying  in  that  part  of  the  ocean 
which  is  towards  the  east,  and  a  great 
many  stadia  in  length  ;  and  from  a  pro- 
montory of  this  island  towards  the  east, 
it  is  said  the  Indian  haze  can  just  be 
observed  through  the  distance.  There 
are  many  things  relating  to  this  Panchsea 
which  deserve  to  be  noticed ;  and  it  is 
inhabited  by  Panchaeans,  who  are  its 
native  race,  and  several  extraneous 
races,  who  are  called  Occanides,  Indians, 
Scythians,  and  Cretans.  ...  In 
this  same  island  there  is  a  city  named 
'  Panara,'  which  is  the  abode  of  an  order 
of  men  who  are  called  the  servants  or 
ministers  of  Dios  TriphylHus.  These 
alone,  out  of  all  the  people,  are  self- 
governed,  and  without  kings  ;  and  these 
appoint  three  archons  yearly,  who  adju- 
dicate all  matters  that  are  not  capital, 
and  regulate  the  principal  affairs  of  the 
priesthood. 

"  About  sixty  stadia  from  this  city, 
is  the  sanctuary  of  the  same  god,  situated 
in  a  plain,  and  remarkable  as  well  for 
its  antiquitv  and  sumptuousness,  as  for 
the  natural  character  of  its  position. 
The  temple  itself  claims  particular  ad- 
miration for  its  *  white  stone,'  of  which 
the  length  is  two  plethra,  or  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  the  breadth  in  proportion. 
This  stone  is  supported  by  large  mas- 
sive pillars,  distinct,  with  well-executed 
cuttings  or  glyphs,  and  it  presents  a 
most  worthy  emblem  of  the  gods,  by 
the  wonderful  art  evinced  in  its  con- 
struction, and  the  astonishing  weight 
of  its  materials. 

"  The  priests  who  conduct  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  have  their  abode  in  the 
circle  of  the  temple.  A  terrace  {dromo8\ 
proceeds  from  the  temple  to  the  lengtn 
of  four  stadia.  On  either  side  are  ranged 
copious  large  brazen  vessels,  placed  on 
square  bases,  and  at  its  extremity  a 
fountain  pours  forth  an  incessant  stream 
of  the  purest  and  most  refreshing  waters. 
These  are  said  to  have  a  salutary  effect 
upon  those  who  use  them,  and  the  stream 
that  emanates  is  called  the  *  Water  of 
the  Sun.' " 

Of  course  Mr.  Grover  finds  no  diffi- 
culty in  identifying  the  temple  with  a 
Stunebenge,  or  in  finding  a  parallel 
arrangement  to  the  dromos  in  the 
avenues  on  Salisbury  Plain  and  at 
Abury.  In  these  speculations  he  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  better  grounds 
than  in  his  derivations  from  the  Kis- 
soor ;  but  singularly  enough,  he  over- 
looks the  really  remarkable  fact  of  a 
part  of  the  population  being  then  still 


Scythic  and  Cretan  ;  for  unquestion- 
ably there  are  evidences  of  Crete  and 
Britain  having  been  confounded  both 
in  Oriental  and  in  classical  tradition. 
If  the  Cretans  of  Diodorus  were 
Cruithne,  the  introduction  of  Tapro- 
bana  into  British  and  Irish  tradi- 
tion would  no  longer  appear  extraor- 
dinary. 

Saving  this  coincidence,  there  seems 
but  little  to  induce  us  to  believe 
that  Taprobana  has  been  introduced 
into  the  early  wanderings  of  the  Gael 
for  any  other  reason  than  its  remote- 
ness, and  the  probability  of  its  enhanc- 
ing the  glory  of  the  expedition. 

But  the  placing  of  the  Sirens  at  the 
Caspian  lets  in  a  new  light  on  the 
Homeric  idea  of  the  world.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  the  island  of 
Circe  is  placed  by  Homer  in  the  ex- 
treme east,  '*  where  the  sun  ascends/' 
and  that  in  journeying  from  it  to 
Ithaca,  whether  he  should  choose  the 
route  by  the  Black  Sea  or  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, Ulysses  must  first  pass  the 
dwelling  of  the  Sirens.  The  MtsBfin 
island  must,  therefore,  in  the  con  tern, 
plation  of  the  authors  of  what  we  pro- 
bably may  with  safety  designate  the 
British  progresses,  have  been  situated 
eastward  of  the  Caspian ;  and  if  these 
traditions  be  of  the  antiquity  we  sup- 
pose, this  probability,  also,  will  result 
to  us,  that  Homer,  in  the  voyage  of 
Ulysses,  has  fancied  a  circuit  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  by  the  same  route  as  our 
Bai'dic  annalists  have  assigned  to  the 
expedition  of  Milesius.  Of  equally  un- 
certain site  as^tsa  is  the  other  not  less 
celebrated  isle  of  Ogygia.  Some  of  the 
Og}'gian  traditions  preserved  by  Plu- 
tarch (in  his  essay  "  on  the  face  appear- 
ing in  the  orb  of  the  moon")  appear  to 
point  to  the  fable  of  Arthur  in  his  en- 
chanted sleep,  a  conjecture  which,  if 
well  founded,  would  overturn  certain 
cherished  theories  of  the  learned  illus- 
trator of  Neo-Druidism.  The  whole 
passage  from  Plutarch  is  valuable,  both 
as  showing  the  continuing  belief  evert 
in  his  day  of  a  communication  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  outer  ocean,  and 
also  indicating  pretty  clearly  that  iii 
his  conception  of  the  form  of  the  world, 
east  and  west  idtimately  approached 
one  another ;  and  indeed  in  the  same 
essay,  just  before  the  passage  about  to 
be  quoted,  is  a  discussion  of  the  very 
question  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  But 
to  proceed  with  his  accoimt  of  Ogygia 
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which  he  grounds  on  the  words  of 
liomer: — 

*  Far  off  within  the  m*. 
Like  the  iile  Ogygie,' 

distant  about  five  days'  sail  westward 
from  Great  Britain  ;  and  before  it  there 
are  three  others,  of  an  equal  distance 
from  one  another,  and  also  from  that, 
bearing  north-west,  where  the  sun  sets 
in  summer.  In  one  of  these  the  barba- 
rians feign  that  Saturn  is  detained  pri- 
soner by  Jupiter,  who,  as  his  son,  haying 
the  guard  or  keeping  of  those  islands 
and  the  adjacent  sea,  named  the  Sa- 
turnian,  has  his  seat  a  little  below  ;  and 
that  the  continent,  or  mainland,  by  which 
the  great  sea  is  circularly  environed,  is 
distant  from  Ogygia  about  five  hundred 
stadia,  but  from  the  others,  not  so  far, 
mon  using  to  row  thither  in  galleys,  the 
sea  being  there  low  and  ebbe,  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  passed  by  great  vessels  be- 
cause of  the  mud  brought  thither  by  a 
multitude  of  rivers,  which,  coming  from 
the  mainland,  discharge  themselves  into 
it,  and  raise  these  great  bars  and  shelves 
that  choke  up  the  river  and  render  it 
hardly  navigable;  whence  anciently 
there  arose  an  opinion  of  its  being  fro- 
zen. Moreover  the  coasts  of  this  con- 
tinent, lying  on  the  sea,  are  inhabited 
by  the  Greeks,  about  a  bay  not  much 
less  than  the  Ma?otick  Fens,  the  mouth 
of  which  lies  in  a  direct  line  over  against 
that  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  These  name 
and  esteem  themselves  the  inhabitants 
of  the  firm  land,  calling  all  others  is- 
landers, as  dwelling  in  a  land  encom- 
passed round  about  and  washed  by  the 
sea.  And  they  think  that  those  who 
heretofore  came  thither,  and  wore  left 
there  by  him,  mixing  themselves  with 
the  people  of  Saturn,  raised  up  again 
the  Greek  nation,  which  was  well  near 
extinguished,  brought  under,  and  sup- 
planted by  the  language,  laws,  and  man- 
ners of  the  barbarians,  and  made  it  again 
flourish,  and  recover  its  pristine  vigour. 
And,  therefore,  in  that  place  they  give 
the  first  honour  to  Hercules,  and  the 
second  to  Saturn.  Now,  when  the  star 
of  Saturn,  by  us  called  Fhanon,  and  by 
them  Nycturus,  comes  to  the  sign  of 
Taurus,  as  it  does  once  in  the  time  of 
thirty  years,  they,  having  been  a  long 
time  preparing  what  is  necessary  for  a 
solemn  sacrifice,  and  a  long  voyage  or 
navigation,  send  forth  those  on  whom 
the  lot  falls,  to  row  in  that  vast  sea, 
and  make  their  abode  for  a  great  ^hile 
in  foreign  countries.  These  men,  then, 
being  embarked  and  departed,  meet 
with  different  adventures,  some  in  one 
manner,  others  in  another.  Now,  such 
as  have  in  safety  passed  the  dangers 
of  the  sea,  go  first  ashore  in  those  oppo- 


site islands,  which  are  inhabited  bj  the 
Greeks,  where  they  see  that  the  sun  is 
scarce  hidden  one  full  hour  during  the 
space  of  thirty  days,  and  that  this  is 
their  night,  of  which  the  darkness  is  but 
small,  as  having  a  twilight  from  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  not  unlike  the 
dawning  of  the  day:  that  having  con- 
tinued there  ninety  days,  during  which 
they  are  highly  caressed  and  honoured, 
as  being  reputed  and  termed  holy  men, 
they  are  afterwards  conducted  by  the 
winds,  and  transported  into  the  isle  of 
Saturn,  where  there  are  no  inhabit 
tants  but  themselves,  and  such  as  have 
been  sent  thither  before  them.  For 
though  it  is  lawful  for  them,  after  thej 
have  served  Saturn  thirty  years,  to  re- 
turn home  to  their  own  countries  and 
houses,  yet  most  of  them  choose  rather 
to  remain  quietly  there :  some  because 
they  are  already  accustomed  to  theplacOt 
others  because  without  any  labour  and 
trouble  they  have  abundance  of  all 
things,  as  well  for  offering  of  sacrifices, 
and  holding  festival  solemnities,  as 
to  support  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
those  who  are  perpetually  conversant 
in  the  study  of  learning  and  philosophy. 
For  they  amrm  the  nature  of  the  island, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  air,  which  envi- 
rons  it,  to  be  admirable :  and  that  there 
have  been  some  persons,  who,  intending 
to  depart  thence,  have  been  hindered 
by  the  divinity  or  genius  of  the  place 
showing  himself  to  them,  as  to  his  fami- 
liar friends  and  acquaintance,  not  onljr 
in  dreams  and  exterior  signs,  but  also 
visibly  appearing  to  them  by  the  means 
of  familiar  spirits  anddemons,  discours- 
ing and  conversing  with  them.  For 
they  say  that  Saturn  himself  is  per- 
sonally  there,  lying  asleep  in  the  oeep 
cavo  of  a  hollow  rock,  shmins;  like  fine 
gold,  Jupiter  having  prepared  sleep  in- 
stead of  fetters  and  shackles  to  Keep 
him  from  stirring :  but  that  there  are 
on  the  top  of  this  rock  certain  birds, 
which  fly  down  and  carry  him  ambro- 
sia ;  that  the  whole  island  is  filled  with 
an  admirable  fragrancy  and  perfume, 
which  is  spread  above  it,  arising  from 
this  cave,  as  from  an  odoriferous  foun- 
tain :  that  these  demons  serve  and  minis- 
ter to  Saturn,  having  been  his  courtiers 
and  nearest  attendants  when  ho  held  the 
empire  and  exercised  royal  authority 
over  men  and  gods:  and  that  having 
the  science  of  divining  future  occurren- 
ces, they  of  themselves  foretell  many 
things,  but  the  greatest,  and  nf  the 
highest  importance,  when  they  return 
from  assisting  Saturn,  and  reveal  his 
dreams ;  for  whatever  Jupiter  preme- 
ditates, Saturn  dreams  ;  but  his  awake- 
nings are  Titanical  passions  or  pertur- 
bations of  the  soul  in  him.  His  sleep  is 
altogether,  and  ....  the  royal  and  di- 
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Tine  nature  pure  and  inoontaminate  in 
itself." 

•  Leaving  the  reader  familiar  with 
northern  tradition  to  determine  whe- 
ther Iceland  or  Ireland  be  the  likelier 
candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  Ogy- 
gian  name,  or  whether  possibly  we  may 
not  here  have  an  early  version  of  the  en- 
chanted isle  of  O'Brasil,  which  our  geo- 
graphers continued  to  represent  in  their 
maps  until  within  the  last  three  hun- 
dred  years,  we  may  add,  that  Plu- 
tarch's idea  of  a  circumfluent  river  is 
exactly  that  represented  on  the  back  of 
the  marble  chair  of  the  Ptolemaic  period, 
a  drawing  of  which  the  curious  reader 
may  inspect  in  Vincent's  "  Conunerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients."  In 
this  remarkable  tablet  the  Oceanus  runs 
across  Europe  on  the  north,  cutting  off 
Scandinavia,  and  across  Africa  on  the 
south,  cutting  off  Ethiopia ;  on  the  west 
it  is  confounded  with  the  Atlantic,  and 
on  the  east  flows  round  through  the  Cas- 
pian. This,  which  is  probably  the  ear- 
liest map  in  existence,  is  also  probably 
the  latest  representation  of  the  Oceanus 
as  a  river. 

Expunging  now  all  the  impossible  part 
of  the  track  which  we  have  been  explor- 
ing, and  limitinor  our  view  to  the  basin 
of  the  Euxine,  it  is  here  that  we  find 
assembled,  in  one  common  vivarium, 
all  the  tribes  to  whom  all  the  origins 
of  the  Britons,  the  Picts,  and  Scots 
refer.  They  may  in  their  peregrina- 
tions have  journeyed  into  Boeotia; 
into  Thrace,  into  Phoenicia  or  Egypt ; 
but  it  is  from  these  shores  of  the  misty 
sea  that  they  first  emerge  into  anything 
that  can  be  called  historic  distinctness. 
Here  are  the  Scythians,  the  Agathyrsi, 
the  Geloni,  and  the  Cimmerii,  from 
whom  the  principal  tribes  of  our  is- 
lands deduce  their  ancestry.  Herodo- 
tus has  dealt  summarily  with  the  origin 
of  the  first  three,  making  them  the 
direct  descendants  of  Hercules;  but 
singularly  enough  he  brings  Hercules 
into  that  country  on  his  return  from 
Erytheia,  the  country  of  the  tri-form 
Geryon.  Our  writer  indulges  a  con- 
jecture that  the  joint  reign  of  the 
three  Tuath  de  Danaan  princes,  Ea- 
thoir,  Teathor,  and  Ceathor,  is  typified 
by  the  triple-bodied  Geryon ;  and  that 
the  Erytheia  of  classical  fable  is  the 
Eri  of  the  bards : — 

'*  In  Greek  mythology  was  another 
famous  island,  situated  near  and  beyond 
Gades,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Ery- 


theia.   Now,  there  is  no  island  whatever 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  later  Gades,  so  that 
we  are  driven  to  seek  for  it  beyond  the 
ancient  Gadir,  and  there  we  find  Ire- 
land, whose  original  and  native  name, 
Eri,  is  conspicuous  in  the   word  Ery- 
theia.    We  shall  find  a  striking  corro- 
boration of  this  view  on  a  comparison 
of  certain  Greek  and  Irish  legends.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,   Hercules  killed 
Geryon,   King  of  Erytheia,  a  monster 
having  three  heads    or    three    bodies. 
That  he  had    some    triple    quality  is 
agreed.   Hercules  further  brought  away 
his  cattle,  which  were^uarded  by  the 
two-headed  dog  Orthrus,  and  by  a  per- 
sonage named  Eurytion.     The  Irish  ac- 
counts contain  a  statement  forcibly  ana- 
logous, and  apparently  derived  from  the 
same  source,  though  with  a  difference 
of  such  a  nature,  that  neither  story  can 
have  been  borrowed  from  the    other. 
Keating   tells    us,    that    according   to 
some,   Ireland  was  at  one  time  divided 
between  three  brothers  called  Macuill, 
Maceacht,  and  Mac  Greine ;  but  he  him- 
self disputes  the  division,  and  says  that 
these  persons  reigned  alternately,  one 
every  year.     One  worshipped  a  cuill,  or 
log  ;  the  other  a  ceacht,  or  ploughshare; 
the  last  worshipped  greine,  or  the  sun  ; 
and    from    this    they    wore   named   as 
above :  but  their  real  names  were  Ea- 
thoir,  Teathoir,  and  Ceathor.     Now,  in 
the  name  of  Mac  Greine  appears  the 
name  of  Geryon,  who  seems  to  repre- 
sent with  his  triplicity  the  three  bro- 
thers, who  reigned  either  alternately  or 
with   separate   dominions;    and   in  the 
name    of  the  two-headed  dog  Orthrus, 
we  may  conceive  the  sound  of  the  names 
of  the  two  others,  Eathor  and  Teathoir. 
Keating  and  his  authority  connect  with 
the  account  of  these  princes  a  personage 
named  Oirbhsion.     Now,  remembering 
that  8  and  t  are  well  known  to  have  been 
interchangeable  in    ancient  languages, 
numberless  instances  of  which  must  be 
familiar  to  every  one  acquainted  with 
Greek  ;  and  considering  that  in  Irish 
bh  is  sounded  slightly  as  v  or  u;,  we  may 
consider  this  name  the  very  same  word 
as  Eurytion,  before  mentioned.     Such  a 
concurrence  of  proof  could  hardly  have 
been  anticipated." 

We  must  discourage  attempts  at 
founding  historic  theories  on  resem. 
blances  so  trivial  A  subject  worthy 
of  philosophic  investigation  could 
hardly  be  more  damaged  than  by  asso- 
ciating it  with  loose  etymologies.  This 
much,  however,  is  worthy  of  note,  that 
wherever  Erytheia  may  hiive  been  sup- 

g)sed  to  be,  Greek  tradition  made  the 
iphsean  Vale  the  route  homeward  from 
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it :  and  it  is  on  the  return  of  Hercules 
to  Greece  by  this  route,  that  Herodo- 
tus relates  the  adrenture  from  which 
the  common  families  of  Scythia  were 
fabled  to  have  sprung.  The  tale  is  told 
by  the  father  of  history  with  so  much 
feeling  and  simplicity,  that  we  have 
deemed  it  worthy  of  being  rendered 
into  verse.  The  stor}'  occurs  near  the 
commencement  of  Melpomene.  It  is 
the  tradition  of  the  Greeks  of  Pontus, 
not  the  tale  \old  by  the  Scythae  them- 
selves, who  refer  their  origin  to  Tar- 
gitaus,  son  oWlove,  and  the  river- 
nymph  Borysthenes. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SCTTIIIANS. 

"When  o'er  Kiphican  wastes  the  son  of  Jov» 
Slain  Gcrj'on's  beeves  from  Krj'theia  drove, 
Sharp  nipp*d  the  frost ;  oud  feathery  whirld 

of  snow 
Filled  npper  air,  and  hid  the  earth  below ; 
The  hero  on  the  ground,  liis  steeds  beside, 
Spread,  sliaggj'-hu^e,  the  dun  Neniean  hide, 
And,   wannly  folded,    while    the    tvinpcdt 

swept 
The  dreary  Hyperborean  desert,  slept. 
Wlum  Ilercuh'S  awoke  and  gaze<l  around. 
The  nnlk-white  mares  were  nowhere  to  bo 

found : 
Long  sejirched  the  hero  all  the  neighbouring 

plain. 
The  brakes  and  thickets ;  but  he  searched  in 

vain. 
At  1  r\\^\  h  he  reached  a  gloomy  cave,  and  thero 
He  found  a  woman,  as  a  goddess  fair — 
A  jicrfoct  woman  d<»^vnwanl  to  the  knee. 
But  all  b«'low  was  coiled  deft>nnity. 
"With  mutual  woniler  each  the  other  eyed  ; 
lie  question<'d  of  iiis  steeds,  and  slu?  replied — 
*  liens  thv  stet-ils  within  mv  strret  halls 
Are  safclv  stiibbnl  in  enchanted  stalls : 
But  ere  thou  thence  my  captives  may  n-movc 
TIhhi,  captive  too,  must  grant  me  love  for 

love.* 
Won  by  the  price,   perchance  by  passion 

swayed, 
Alcides  vicldinl  to  the  monster-maid. 
The  steeds  recovered,  and  the  burnished  car 
Prt4)areil,  she  said— ^'  Kememlwr,  when  afar, 
Tliat,  sprung  from  thee,  three  mighty  sons 

shall  prove 
M«!  not  unworthv  of  a  hero's  love. 
But  when  my  babes  are  grown  to  manhood, 

where 
Would'st  thou  thy  sons  should  seek  a  father's 

can;  r 
The  soft  aftpeal  the  stem  Alcides  felt. 
And  *  Take,'  he  said,  *  this  bow  ami  glitter- 
ing l>elt 
(Frtmi  his  broad  chost  the  ginllehe  unslung, 
A  golden  ]ihia1  to  the  buckle  hung;) 
And  when  thy  sons  are  grown  to  man's  estate, 
Him  wlhim  thou  first  shah  mv  decline  the 

Wright 
Of  the  gnat  !>i'lt,  or  fail  the  Ih>w  to  bend. 
'Jo  Theban  ilcrculcd,  his  father,  send 


For  tutelage.    Bat  him  whom  ihon  shalt 
Thus  bear  the  belt,  thus  bend  the  bow  like  me^ 
Nought  further  needing,  by  thy  side  retain. 
The  destined  monarch  of  the  northern  plain? 
He  went.     The  monster-mother  at  a  Urth 
Gave  Gelcon,  Agathyrs,  and  Sdth  to  earth. 
To  early  manhood  grown,  the  former  twain 
£ssave<l  to  bear  the  belt  and  bow  in  vain ; 
And,  southward  banished  from  their  motbei^a 

face. 
Sought  lighter  labours  in  the  fields  of  Thiaoe. 
But  far  refulgent  over  plain  and  wood 
Herculean  Scith  the  glittering  belt  indued, 
And,  striding  dreadful  on  his  fields  of  snow, 
With  aim  unerring  twanged  the  AUadan  bow. 
From  him  derived  the  illustrious  Scythian 

name. 
And  all  tlie  race  of  Scythian  monarcha  came.** 

It  is  from  these  sons  of  Echidna  that 
the  Picts  claim  to  be  descended.  From 
them  probably  the  Thracians  adopted 
the  practice  of  marking  their  foreheads 
with  coloured  punctures,  noticed  by 
Herodotus.  IMiey  themselves  con- 
tinued to  be  called  Picti,  or  painted 
moil,  till  the  time  of  Virgil  (Georg.  ii. 
1 15).  The  learned  but  fantastic  Al- 
gernon Herbert,  in  his  notes  to  the 
"Irish  Nennius,"  collects  a  number  of 
oxaniph'S  of  proper  names  in  Ireland 
and  Hrituin  down  evi'u  to  the  eighth 
century,  from  which  the  practice  of 
painting  the  body  would  appear  to 
nave  been  very  gcni'ml  among  both 
nations.  It  is  to  Geleon,  the  second 
brother,  that  the  pedigrees  both  of  the 
Picts,  and  of  one  tribe  of  the  Firbolgs, 
ascend.  The  Pietish  tide  toUl  by  Nen- 
nius,  and  supj)orted  by  the  oldest 
Hardic  poems  of  Ireland^  is  that  the  six 
pons  of  (Jeleoii  quittwl  Thrace  with 
their  sister,  whom  the  king  had  sought 
in  marriagi*  without  a  dowry,  andaflcr 
founding  Poictiers  in  Gaul  (and  the 
early  chronicles  of  France  have  the 
same  tradition),  came  to  Ireland,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  North  Britain :— . 

"  Agathyrsi  was  their  name 

In  the  portion  of  llrcal-ltbi  (Tlicban  Her- 

cuh».H). 
From  their  tittooing  their  fair  skins 
Were  thev  calUnl  I*icts — 

•  

The  seed  of  Geleon,  the  son  of  ErcaL** 

To  the  same  Geloon,  son  of  Her. 
culcs,  that  trilie  of  the  Firlxilg  called 
th<'  rir-(iele()n,  also  referred  thcm- 
si'lves.  It  apjH.'ars  that  this  branch  of 
the  Geloni  were  ongageil  in  servile 
works  in  (ireecis  the  employment  as- 
signed to  them  being  the  cultivation  of 
the  barren  sides  of  mountains.     What 
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traces  there  may  now  be  of  such  an 
agriculture  in  Greece,  we  cannot  say ; 
but  abundant  remains  of  such  traces 
may  be  seen  throughout  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria.  Now,  the  tradition  runs 
that  "  the  Fir-bolg  were  so  called  from 
the  leathern  bags  they  had  with  them 
in  Greece,  for  carrying  mould,  to  lay 
it  on  the  flat-surfaced  rocks  to  convert 
|;hem  into  flowery  plains."  And  those 
leathern  pouches,  we  think  we  have 
somewhere  read,  they  carried  at  their 
girdles.  Herodotus  tells  us,  that,  in 
commemoration  of  the  gift  of  Hercules, 
theScythse,  even  to  his  day,  universally 
carried  phials  (most  likely  of  leather) 
in  their  belts.  How  strange  the  seem- 
ing tpfles  on  which  historic  analogies 
may  depend ! 

To  wind  up  these  fragmentary  sug- 
gestions : — When  we  consider  the  sin- 
gular way  in  which  Scythia,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  Spain,  Gajtulia,  and  the 
East  are  mixed  up  in  these  Irish  tra- 
ditions, we  are  recalled  with  a  degree 
of  interest  inspired  by  but  few  passages 
of  classic  antiquity  to  the  statement  of 
Sallust  (Bell.  Jugurthin.  20),  derived, 
as  he  alleges,  "  from  the  Pmiic  books 
which  were  ascribed  to  King  Hiemp- 
siU,"  that  the  progenitors  of  the  African 
Moors  were  Medians  and  Persians, 
who  had  marched  through  Europe  into 
Spain,  as  a  part  of  the  great  army  of 
Hercules.  The  suggestion  of  a  north- 
em  Asiatic  orijjin  would  a«rrce  with 
all  that  we  have  heard  of  singular 
coincidences  between  the  Scotic  and 
Berber  manners.  Some  things  which 
we  ])assed  slightingly  in  Urquhart's 
**  Pillars  of  Hercules  '*  and  Chesney's 
"  Euphrates,"  n^garding  these  alleged 
resemblances,  may  possibly  possess  a 
greater  significance  than  we  have  been 
willing  to  give  them  credit  for.  This 
much,  at  least,  appears  clear: — the 
British  Origins  are  full  of  accounts  of  a 
Germanic  progress,  and  are  silent  as 
to  any  arrival  from  Lybia.  The  Irish 
have  both :  and  in  Ireland  we  find,  in 
addition  to  the  population  of  cognate 
British  tribes,  the  peculiar  race  of  the 
Scoti.  The  inference  presses  us  with 
great  cogency.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  all  the  lines  of  progress  converge 
to  Scythia,  and  all  the  origins  there 
commingle  themselves  in  a  common 
fountain. 

Picts,  Scots,  and  Britons,  looking 
back  to  the  same  cradle  of  their  race, 
it  is  no  more  than  miglit  be  ex{>ected, 
that  the  progress  of  the  principal  colo^ 


nies  should  be  in  the  most  direct  path 
from  the  common  point  of  departure. 
That  these  progresses  from  the  Black 
Sea,  at  least  to  the  coast  of  G&vl, 
were  over  a  terra  firma,  we  can  see 
no  reason  to  doubt,  alUiough  there 
do  appear  evidences  of  such  a  con- 
fusing of  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Cas- 
pian as  would  be  reconcileable  with  the 
belief,  if  any  other  independent  ground 
for  it  existed,  that  the  waters  of  both 
had  actually  formed  a  smgle  expanse 
at  the  time  when  thes&traditions  origi- 
nated.  But  the  flooos  of  Ogyges  and 
of  Deucalion  lie  in  an  antiquity  so  very 
remote  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  the 
existence  of  such  grounds  without 
doing  great  violence  to  our  judgment. 
The  date  assigned  to  these  catastro* 
phes  is  from  1600  to  1800,  b.c.  Of 
their  having  actually  occurred  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The 
traces  of  plutonic  action  are  apparent 
along  the  whole  of  the  upper  Bospho- 
rus,  and  the  point  where  the  con- 
nexion exists,  between  the  strait  and 
the  inner  waters,  is  plainly  an  extinct 
volcanic  crater.  M.  Choiseul-Gouflier, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Insti- 
tute {Acad,  des  Inscrtp,,  torn.  ii.  p. 
484),  has  given  an  account  of  these 
appearances : — 

"As  we  ascend  the  Bosphorus  we 

EerceiTC  that  its  bed  contracts,  and  can 
etter  judi^e  how  perfectly  the  angles  of 
the  opposite  banks  correspond.  The 
hard  texture  of  the  rock  has  preserved, 
to  some  extent,  the  freshness  of  the 
fracture,  and  we  see  that  if  a  sufficiently 
powerful  hand  were  applied  to  re-ap- 
proach theiQ,  these  salient  and  re-en- 
trant points  would  fit  into  one  another 
with  complete  exactness.  I  have  already 
left  on  my  right  the  mountain  crowned 
with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius.  It  is 
on  the  X^uropean  side  opposite  to  this 
monument,  since  replaced  by  a  fortress 
long  possessed  by  tne  Geqoes^,  that  the 
traces  of  the  terrible  ae^ent,  whose  focus 
we  are  approaching,  begin  to  appear. 
Behind  the  village  of  V^i  Male  lies  a 
veritable  campus  phlegnzua.  The  buri^t 
soil  exhibits  the  traces  of  innumerable 
minor  craters,  the  vents  and  spiracles  of 
those  subterranean  fires  which  have  cal- 
cined the  whole  area,  and  reduced  most 
parts  of  the  soil  into  a  pure  puzzolano. 
As  we  advance,  the  sides  become  mpre 
precipitous,  and  the  rpcks,  corrugated 
in  all  directions  by  th^  action  of  fire, 
apprise  the  traveller  that  he  is  entering 
a  vast  crater,  whose  imposing  features 
he  recognises  all  around  himt  On  every 
side  the  naturalist  finds  multiplied  ob* 
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jects  for  investigation ;  the  painter, 
points  of  yiew  inconceivablo  by  the 
most  fertile  imagination.  Here,  a  rich 
yein  of  copper,  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  Yolcanic  vapours,  presents  itself 
under  the  aspect  of  a  mass  of  green 
rock  sown  with  points  of  gold  ;  further 
on  is  seen  a  long  vein  of  jasper,  which, 
commencing  in  Europe,  passes  under  the 
water,  and  re-appears  on  the  opposite 
continent,  offering  in  its  prolongation 
every  variety  of  colour  more  or  less  in- 
tense, to  which  heat,  in  its  various  de- 
grees, can  turn  this  stone  and  the  other 
substances  intei4uscd  with  it;  there, 
under  blackened  rocks  lie  deep  caves, 
depositories  of  iron-stone  and  lava  ;  the 
dilated  air  has  heaved  up  these  vast 
masses  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  in  a 
state  of  fluidity.  These  gloomy  retreats 
were  long  the  haunt  of  numerous  flocks 
of  seals.  Thus  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  Bosphorus  we  re- 
cognise the  remaining  walls  of  a  crater, 
which,  not  being  sustained  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  continent  on  the  lower  side, 
nas  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  waves 
of  the  Euxine." 

M.  Choiseul-Goufller  recognises,  in 
the  lire-breathing  bulls  which  guarded 
the  golden  fleece,  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  this  volcano  when  active, 
and  collects  the  testimonies  of  the  Ar- 
gunautic  writers  to  the  volcanic  cha- 
racteristics of  smoke  and  flame,  in  the 
midst  of  which  their  pictures  of  the 
Sym[)Iegndes  have  usually  been  pre- 
sented. Certainly  a  submarine  volcano 
at  that  point  would  very  naturally  ac- 
count for  the  instability  oftheCya- 
nean  Islands,  which,  on  this  theory, 
arc  probably  a  part  of  the  debris  of 
the  northern  lip  of  the  crater. 

Supposing  this  passage  to  have  been 
formerly  closed,  the  waters  of  the 
Euxino  would  have  stood,  perhaps, 
one  hundred  feet  higher  than  they  now 
do ;  and  seeing  that  the  elevation  of 
the  soil  between  the  Euxine  and  Cas- 
pian is  chiefly  due  to  blowing  sands, 
it  certainly  is  probable  that  such  a  dif- 
ference of  level  mi^ht,  at  the  period  in 
question,  have  carriccl  back  the  Black 
Sea  waters  into  the  Caspian  and 
Aralian  basin  on  the  one  hand,  and 
high  up  the  valley  of  the  Tanais  on 
the  other.  If  that  were  so,  we  can 
easily  understand  how  the  ancients 
may  have  conceived  that  a  voyago 
round  Asia  would  bring  the  navigator 
back  to  central  Europe  ;  and  may  be 
disposed  to  admit  that  the  association 
of  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  British 
islands  with  such  a  supposed  progress, 


indicates  an  origin'  for  these  histories 
anterior  to  the  period  of  Ptolemy,  and 
possibly  as  [old^  as^the  days  of  Heca- 
taeus. 

We  think  the  tendency  of  modem 
writers,  in  their  treatment  of  these 
traditions,  has  been  to  err  rather  on 
the  side  of  incredulity.  The  very  con- 
fusion which  has  been  so  often  relied 
on  as  evidence  of  the  worthlessness  of 
these  records,  seems  rather  a  proof 
that  they  are  genuine  fragments,  igno- 
rantly  put  together.  Discrepancies  so 
artless  do  not  generally  occur  in  fabri. 
cations.  And  it  is  not  probable  that 
fabricators  would  have  omitted  the 
opportunity  of  identifying  their  fables 
with  celebrated  men  and  places,  an 
omission  which,  if  we  except  the  intro- 
duction of  Pharaoh  and  Alexander  die 
Gn'at  into  the  Milesian  adventures, 
is  very  observable  in  these  rude  and 
obscure  records.  Trov,  Tyre,  Car- 
thage— the  most  conspicuous  sources 
to  which  fraudulent  vanity  would  look 
for  alliances — do  not  figure  in  them. 
If  the  tale  of  Ceathor  and  the  S^Tens 
had  been  borruwed  direct  from  the 
Otlyssev,  would  not  the  adapter  of  the 
Homeric  adventure  have  said  somc- 
thin^r  of  Ulysses,  of  a  descent  into  the 
infernal  world,  of  Circe's  styes,  or  of 
the  dangers  of  Scylla  or  Char)'b<lis  ? 
II ns  it  not,  in  fact,  all  the  air  of  an 
independent  tradition  ?  Consider  fur- 
ther ;  in  the  Lybiaii  progress  the  Gael 
are  brought  close  by  the  site  of  Car- 
thage, yet  that  city  is  not  named, 
^len  so  ignorant  of  chronology  as  to 
confound  the  periods  of  Moses  and 
Alexander,  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Lom- 
banls,  would  hardly  reflect  that  Car- 
thage had  not  been  founded  at  the 
time  their  fabricated  account  would  re- 
present the  Gael  on  their  way  through 
Africa.  There  does  api)ear  to  us  to 
be  more  truth  than  falscnood  in  these 
testimonies,  and  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  general  tenor  of  tnem  points 
to  an  Indo-Scythian  cradle  for  the  early 
population  of  our  islands.  Such  seems 
unquestionably  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  Picts  and  Firbolg.  The  remains 
of  these  Firbolg,  located  in  Tarioos 
districts  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  may 
still  l>e  distinguished  from  the  large- 
limbed,  light-haired,  and  blue-eyed 
mass  of  the  Gaelic  population,  by  a 
more  slender  figure  and  very  dai^ 
complexion.  These  same  ''sons  of 
Geleon"  also  possessed  themselves  of 
the  Orcadesy  and  still,  among  the  west- 
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ern  islands  of  Scotland^  the  black  hair 
and  smaller  limbs  of  that  race  may  be 
recognised.  In  these  districts,  too, 
remain  the  various  monuments  of 
Cyclopean  masonry,  which  show  that 
they  were  once  mhabited  by  men 
possessing  some  of  the  arts  of  Greece. 
The  tradition  of  their  superior  learn- 
ing and  civilisation,  especially  of  their 
skill  in  agriculture,  is  still  vividly  pre- 
served in  our  bardic  poems  :— 

"There  remained  beliind  of  them  in  Ealga 
(Ireland), 

With  many  artificers  and  warriors, 
Who  settled  in  Breagh-magh, 

Six  god-like  Dniids, 
Kecromancy  (divination),  and  idolatry,  and 
Druidism  (mystical  learning), 

In  a  fair  and  well-walled  boose, 
Plundering  in  ships,  bright  poems 

By  them  were  taught 
The  observance  of  sneezings  and  omens, 

Choice  of  weather,  lucky  times, 
The  watching  of  the  voices  of  the  birds  (au- 
gury)      - 

They  practised  without  disguise ; 
HilU  and  rocks  they  prepared  for  the  plough; 

Among  their  tons  were  no  thieves." 

-^Dook  t^fthe  Cruithne  in  the  Jruh 

Those  beautiful  bronze  weapons 
also,  which  form  the  pride  of  our 
museums,  and  belong  to  a  period  pro- 
bably anterior  to  the  last  Gaelic 
colonization,  have  been  wielded  by  a 
people  of  delicate  organisation,  as  the 
smallness  of  the  sword  hilts  demon- 
strates. The  dark  complexion,  the 
taper  limbs,  and  the  advancement  in 
the  arts  of  life  of  these  tribes,  all  point 
with  much  more  distinctness  to  an 
Eastern  origin  than  any  indications  to 
be  found  in  connexion  with  the  large, 
xanthous,  and  comparatively  barbarian 
population  known  as  the  Gael  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.  If  the  name  of 
Taprobana  have  been  introduced  into 
our  annals  from  any  actually  existing 
tradition  or  connexion,  it  is  to  this 
race,  we  should  suppose,  rather  than 
any  other,  that  the  Oriental  association' 
is  to  be  ascribed. 

The  Tuath-de-Danaan,  by  whom 
these  Firbolg  were  eiroelled,  are  also 
represented  as  a  race  of  necromancers  ; 
and  they,  too,  are  alleged  to  have 
come  from  Greece  by  the  north  of 
Europe.  Necromancy  is  the  disguise 
imder  which  ignorance  always  veils 
superior  learning  in  enemies.  These 
are  plainly  the  traditions  of  a  ruder 
race  coming  in  on  the  debris  of  a  civilis- 
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ation  which  they  did  not  understand* 
But  they  are  the  traditions  of  the  so- 
called  Milesian  Scoti,  who  at  present 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  that  popu- 
lation,  which  m  Ireland,  and  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  is  popularly  de. 
signated  by  the  name  of  Celts.  Of  all 
the  tribes  and  families  who  have  from 
time  to  time  arrived  among  us,  from 
the  hives  of  Eastern  Europe,  this  last 
swarm  seems  less  allied  with  the  abo- 
riginal Celts  than  any  other.  The 
name  itself  is  not  found  in  any  of  their 
records,  nor  has  it  e^er  been  vema- 
cularly  known  amongst  them.  The 
language  which  they  imported  may  be 
cleaned  by  the  process  of  expunging 
from  an  example  of  the  Irish  of  the 
present  day  its  Welsh  and  Cornish 
equivalents ;  the  residue  will  represent 
the  tongue  of  the  new-comers.  So 
far  as  such  a  process  may  be  relied  on^ 
these  recent  Scoti  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  same  Germanic  origin  as  those 
▼ery  Saxons,  whose  descendants  so 
arrogantly  affect  to  despise  them  as  a 
totaUy  dinerent  and  inferior  race.  To 
the  learning  and  civilisation  of  the 
ancient  Celts,  the  builders  of  stone 
edifices,  and  fabricators  of  bronze 
arms,  armour,  and  implements,  this 
later  colony  could  make  no  pretension. 
Their  fortresses  were  mounos  of  earth, 
their  bodies  unarmed^  their  weapons 
of  untempered  iron.  But  they  were 
men  of  great  personal  vdour,  cheer- 
fulness, and  energy,  and  they  over- 
ran Ireland  from  end  to  end,  and 
North  Britain  from  Argyle  to  Inver- 
ness. They  have  been  pu^ed  before 
the  progress  of  a  more  politic  and  for- 
tunate family,  into  the  extremities  of 
Scotland,  and  from  some  sites  on  the 
eastern  ciiore  of  Ireland ;  but  they  still 
form  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  here^ 
and  are  destined  to  form  the  mass  of 
that  great  nation  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
before  whose  ascendmg  star  the  glories 
of  the  greatest  European  monarchies 
already  begin  to  pale.  The  folly  of 
that  section  of  our  community  who  re- 
joice in  the  misfortunes,  and  long  for 
the  extermination  of  these  Celts,  as 
they  suppose  them,  is  not  more  dis- 
creditable to  their  character  as  Chris- 
tians, than  inconsistent  with  l^eir  sdf- 
love  in  claiming  a  universal  empire 
for  the  descendants  of  a  particular 
tribe,  who,  afler  all,  can  only  look 
back  to  the  self-same  cradle  as  the  men 
whom  they  so  unphilosophically  affect 
to  despise. 
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THE  LAST  LIFE  IN  THE  LEASE. 


Mr.  Grxpus  sat  in  his  old  arm-chair, 
sipping  toast-water,  and  reading  the 
Times.  It  was  "greased  lightning '* 
by  the  time  it  came  round  to  him, 
having  performed  a  circuit  through  a 
multitudinous  bonrding-hou^H.*,  an  u-ln- 
mode  beef-shon,  a  gin-palace,  an  nltur- 
ney's-oflico,  wWItc  the  pnncipal  clerk 
ch(^wi'd  tobacco,  and  a  chccJH'nidnirt'r's. 
When  at  the  ch)w*  of  the  day  it  n'jirhc<l 
Mr.  Grijius,  that  crisp  fresh ncr«s  hiul 
depnrteti  which  makes  the  nKirning 
pa[KT  such  an  agreeable  rattle  at  the 
breukfast-table  ;  but  it  was  a  chcaiK-r 
commodity  by  one  penny ;  and  as  it 
still  retained  a  sufficiently  distinct  im- 
press of  the  tj'pes  to  convey  to  his 
eager  eyes  the  pleasing  intelligenc<»  that 
consols  were  at  97>  with  every  prosjM^ct 
of  a  further  advancis  he  hf^*ded  not  the 
numerous  blots  and  sphiHlies  M'hich 
flanke<i  the  columns,  like  marginal  re- 
fercn(^8,  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
tlie  page.  He  savcnl  sixjKince  a  wt*ek 
by  waiting  for  the  Times  till  the  rest 
of  the  neighbourhood  had  rc'ad  it  ;  and 
it  gave  a  zest  to  his  frugal  })otatiou  l>e- 
sides,  which  the  utmost  exertion  of 
a  somewhat  tanly  imat^ination  might, 
perhaps,  have  failed  to  impart  to  it. 

Near  the  window  his  (laughter  Ger- 
trude plied  her  busv  and  tajntr  fmjrers 
at  a  piece  of  uM.'fuI  stitcher}'.  It  was 
no  chair-cover  of  Herlin  wool,  ivpre- 
senting  Que<m  Victoria  on  her  throne, 
or  the  stately  Prior  of  Uolton  Abliey, 
distracted  amidst  the  materials  of  a 
*'  dou))tfnl  supper,"  that  occupie^l  her 
necMlle  ;  no,  nor  was  it  a  Ci>llar  of  ex- 
quisite tracer^',  outvying  the  finest  j)ro- 
duetions  of  I^mierick  and  of  Valencien- 
nes, and  designcMl  toclaspthat  fair  round 
throat,  than  which  nothing  could  l)e 
more  perfect  in  its  wav,  amongst 
throats  of  woman  bom.  lint  slu?  was 
hard  at  work  mending  her  father's  old 
shirts,  of  which  wniw  thnn?  or  four  lay 
piled  in  a  basket  at  her  feet,  in  ad'iition 
to  tho  one,  through  the  many  i)litfs  and 
dams  whereof  she  tugginl  the  stout 
thrend,  while  slm  threw  a  sly  glance 
now  and  then  across  the  .-iin-et,  or 
])auscd  for  a  moment  to  admiix}  the 
river  stroameni  as  thoy  shot  iMist  the 
terrace,  within  three  doors  ot  the  pa- 
ternal lodging. 


Mr.  Gripus  was  the  posscMor  of  a 
large  leasenohl  estate  in  tho  county  of 
Glouct^ster,  which  returned  him  a  con- 
siderable income.  lie  was  the  abflo- 
hite  owner,  moreover,  of  many  thoiw 
sands  of  pounds  (some  said  thirty)! 
whi<'li  he  K<'T)t  vested  in  the  public  se- 
cuiitit'S.  Ills  family  consisted  of  him- 
s<-lf,  his  daught«'r,  twenty  years  of  age* 
a  >(>n,  three  yeai*s  oldtT,  brought  up  in 
a  Miipbroker's  ollice.  Hie  young  man 
had  ))een  some  six  months  absent  in 
jViiiciira,  whither  his  father  had  sent 
him  with  X;)()0  in  his  pocket,  to  learn 
tobecoinoa  *' smart  man,"  and  return 
witli  a  small  venture  of  maize,  cotton, 
apples,  or  anything  else  convertible,  by 
which  he.  wtmld  be  likely  to  clear  the 
ex]X'nse  of  the  voyages  out  and  hack, 
and  cover  the  inten^st  and  insurance 
into  the  bargain.  Ujjon  tho  success 
of  that  experimental  excui'sion  he  had 
been  given  to  understand  that  his  pros- 
pects of  futiiiv  assistanc^i  fi-om  the  same 
source  would  dejM-nd. 

The  tenure  of  the  landed  property 
was  peculiar  and  alarmingly  uncerrain. 
It  consi»Jte<l  of  an  ('Xtensive  tract  of 
rich  land,  wlii<'h  ha<l  been  demised  to 
the  gi*Andfather  of  the  pn*sent  lessee 
at  an  inconsiderable  rent  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  iitr  the  lives  of  thnse  person! 
tlu'U  in  existence,  with  a  further  core- 
nant,  that  upon  the  death  of  tho  last  of 
the  thn-e,  the  lease-  should  lK»n»neweil  for 
one  Hfe  to  I  h*  named  by  the  tenant.  That 
contingency  had  occurred  in  the  year 
1824,  when  the  individual,  who  now  lat 
reading  the  city  article  in  the  Times,  and 
sipping  toast-water,  was  in  possession; 
an<l  the  life  which  hu  then  nominated 
as  the  last  in  his  h^ase,  was  that  of  an 
infant  still  in  his  cradle,  who  was  the 
presumptive  heir  to  tho  estate,  being 
the  ne])new  of  Sir  Maurice  C'lancy,  an 
Irish  banmet,  a  M^xagenarian,  and  a 
bachelor,  who  was  the  lonl  of  the  toiL 

The  heleeti<m  of  a  liic  which  had 
to  run  a  probationar}*  course  throngh 
small -pox,  measles,  ho«)])ing-cough,  and 
tlx*  tlioiisaiid  natural  ills  that  childhood 
]•*  hrir  to,  was  veiilunuis;  but  Gripos 
Iwhiiired  the  ritik  against  the  advan- 
tflgeous  position  in  which  ho  would 
stanri,  should  tho  boy  grow  up  to  be 
his  hindlord,  and  to  know  that  he  was 
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himself  precluded  from  enjoying  any 
benefit  that  might  be  derived  from  the 
falling  in  of  this  lease.  In  such  case 
Gripns  calculated  that  a  further  re- 
newal of  the  tenure  might  be  obtained, 
on  conditions  dictated  by  himself.  He 
well  knew  the  charm  which  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds,  en  argent  comptant,  have 
upon  an  Irish  squire ;  and  he  foresaw 
that  Cherry  Orchard  might  thus,  by 
the  judicious  emplojTuent  of  a  trifling 
sum,  be  his  and  his  heirs  for  an  almost 
interminable  duration. 

It  was  a  long  shot,  and  deserved 
to  succeed ;  but  even  the  "  best-laid 
schemes  "  of  mortals  cannot  command 
success.  The  child  lived,  indeed,  and 
buffeted  his  way  bravely  through  all 
the  perils  of  sickness — perils  by  doc- 
tors, and  perils  by  fox-hunting.  But 
he  did  not  succeed  to  the  title  or  the 
estates  of  his  uncle.  Sir  Maurice. 

That  lively  old  gentleman  thought 
proper  in  his  latter  days  to  woo  and  to 
wed  a  young  widow,  whose  richest  en- 
dowments were  overlaid  with  weeds, 
and  who  presented  him  with  an  heir 
before  he  was  gathered  to  the  tomb  of 
all  the  Clancys. 

The  hfe,  therefore,  on  which  Mr. 
Gripus  found  himself  dependent  for 
a  ^ood  £500  a-year  of  his  income 
belonged,  at  the  time  the  reader  is  in- 
troduced into  his  family  circle,  to  a 
gallant  lieutenant  in  a  marching  regi- 
ment, who  possessed  little  revenue 
either  in  land  or  money,  beyond  his 
pay,  and  was  conspicuous  even  in  Tip- 
perary,  where  he  had  been  broucrht  up, 
for  a  daring  spirit  and  wild  contempt 
of  danger. 

It  would  have  been  an  interesting 
metaphysical  study  to  anatomise  the 
yarious  feelings  which  agitated  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Gripus,  when  he  thou jrht  of  this 
young  man ;  and  it  was  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  his  image  was  out  of  his 
thoughts.  He,  who  cared  for  no 
human  being  beyond  the  precincts  of 
his  own  household,  and  whose  affec- 
tions were  anything  but  warm  or  proof 
against  provocation  even  there,  turned 
pale  whenever  the  possibility  of  a  mis- 
chance befalling  Redmond  Clancy  was 
hinted  at  in  his  presence.  It  was  dag- 
gers to  him  to  hear  of  the  steeple- 
chases won  by  that  youth,  and  the  feats 
of  aquatic  strength  and  intrepidity  by 
which  he  was  continually  distinguishing 
himself.  Thrice  he  had  received  ho- 
nours from  the  Humane  Society  for 
leaping  into  the  water  to  save  the  hves 


of  ragged  boys  and  worthless  old 
women.  If  the  opinion  of  Gripus  had 
been  asked,  he  would  have  urged  the 
Society  to  show  their  humanity  by  lock- 
ing the  youth  up  in  Bedlam,  where 
similar  opportumties  of  venturing  hia 
life  could  not  present  themselves. 

Once  he  had  planted  a  ladder  against 
a  burning  house,  and  passed  amidst 
flames  and  smoke  through  a  window  to 
rescue  a  sleeping  child,  which  he  bore 
away  unscathed,  and  delivered  to  its 
mother.  When  Gripus  beard  it  he 
half  wished  that  the  floor  had  fallen  in  ; 
but  he  remembered  his  lease,  and  the 
curse  that  had  risen  to  his  Hps  died 
away  into  a  groan  of  self- commisera- 
tion. Of  all  men  living  there  was  not 
one  whom  he  hated  more  intensely  than 
Redmond  Clancy,  looking  upon  him  as 
a  changeling  and  a  cheat,  who  had  out- 
witted him  by  being  bom  before  his 
time  ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  ease 
to  his  swelling  bosom  to  imprecate  all 
evil  things  against  him.  But  he  found 
himself  constrained  by  his  fate  to 
tremble  at  the  slightest  inkling  of  dan- 

fer  that  mijrht  haply  reach  the  object 
e  so  much  detested.  He  felt  as  wo 
may  suppose  the  wretched  prophet  to 
have  felt  when  he  came  to  curse  Israel, 
"  and  lo !  he  blessed  him  altogether." 
There  was  one  by  his  side  who  shared 
all  the  solicitude  which  he  experienced 
for  the  preservation  of  the  young  sol- 
dier's life,  and  whose  heart  beat  with 
terror  at  every  fresh  instance  of  reck- 
less bravery  which  he  exhibited.  But 
"  woman's  softer  soul  **  can  seldom  take 
an  interest  by  halves  in  anything,  were 
it  even  a  less  striking  subject  than  the 
existence  of  a  handsome  fellow  of  five- 
and-twenty,  with  dark  eyes  and  black 
whiskers.  Gertrude's  gentle  bosom, 
therefore,  was  a  stranger  to  those  min- 
gled sensations  of  bitterness  which  che- 
quered her  sire's  anxiety  ;  for  "'twas 
in  her  heart  that  she  wisned  the  laddie 
weel,"  without  recollecting  how  many 
valuable  acres  might  change  masters 
at  the  period  of  his  demise. 

The  eyes  of  Gripus  were  raised  se- 
veral times  from  his  newspaper,  as  the 
evening  wore  on,  and  he  applied  him- 
self frequently  and  feverishly  to  the 
toast  and  water,  altogether  regardless 
of  expense,  symptoms  which  betokened 
that  some  imwonted  cause  of  impa- 
tience had  excited  him.  Neither  was 
his  companion  wholly  free  frt>m  uneasi- 
ness, for  the  arrival  of  Redmond  Clancy 
had  been  expected  by  them  both,  sinoe 
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tJ^c  arrival  of  tho  early  train  at  Euston- 
squarcy  and  yet  he  came  not.  By  some 
entreaty  he  had  been  persuaded  to  pro- 
mise that  he  would  present  himself  in 
London,  in  order  to  pass  the  inspection 
a  medical  officer,  that  Mr.  Gripus  might 
take  out  a  policy  of  insurance  upon liis 
life,  and  tnus  set  his  spirit  free  from 
the  terrible  constraint  that  was  ever 
upon  it,  compelling  liim  to  pray  for  tho 
health  and  longevity  of  the  greatest 
enemy  of  his  peace.  It  would  cost  him 
a  round  annual  sum,  no  doubt,  to  ef- 
fect an  insurance  to  the  large  amount 
he  contemplated ;  but  anything  was 
better  than  the  contradictory  emotions 
to  which  ho  was  a  constant  prey ;  and 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  relief  worth 
any  purchase,  to  be  able  to  dischar^ 
tiie  perilous  stufi'  that  lay  upon  his 
heart,  in  one  long-drawn,  cordial  curse, 
after  ho  should  have  pocketed  his  po- 
licy. That  assurance  once  perfected— 
"Oh  for  a  curse  to  kill  with  1 " 

Just  as  Mr.  Gripus  had  solaced  his 
lacerated  breast  with  reflections  like  to 
these,  a  knock  was  heard  at  ilie  street 
door,  and  presently  Mr.  Pat  Sharky,  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  was 
handed  in. 

Mr.  Sharky  was  not  a  bad  specimen 
of  a  Dublin  attorney,  jovial,  shrewd, 
loquacious,  with  a  considerable  dash  of 
good  nature,  free  in  manner,  brazen  in 
countenance,  and  in  excellent  bodily 
case.  He  was  a  man  who  lived  upon 
his  clients,  and  yet  had  no  objection  to 
let  them  share,  after  a  manner,  in  his 

{)rospcrity.  As  benevolent  as  a  poor- 
aw  commissioner,  he  was  always  ready 
to  regale  an  unfortunate  dog  with  a 
joint  of  its  own  tail.  He  had  a  smile, 
a  joke,  and  a  leg  of  nlutton  at  tlie  com- 
mand of  all  his  victims.  A  more  agree- 
able temper  did  not  exist;  and  he  must 
have  been  a  very  close  observer  who 
could  divine  how  a  cause  was  going  in 
which  Sharky  was  concerned,  for  he  was 
only  a  very' slight  shade  more  jocund 
when  all  was  lost  than  in  the  nighest 
springtide  of  success.  Mr.  Sharky 
never  was  seen  to  greater  advantage 
than  upon  a  notable  occasion  when  the 
Lord  Chancellor  threatened  to  strike 
him  off  the  roll.  You  would  have 
thought,  as  ho  led  tho  court,  that  he 
had  been  doclarcil  heir  of  the  Killy  moon 
estates,  and  was  hurrj'ing  off  to  levy  a 
fine  and  suffer  a  recover}',  in  order  to 
cut  off  the  entail  from  his  scapegrace 
successor.  It  was  his  boast  that  he 
never  lost  his  own  temper,  nor  IcA  any 


party,  with  whom  he  transacted  bosi. 
ness,  with  an  aching  heart.  How  far 
such  an  assertion  squared  with  the  oc- 
casional settlement  of  bills  of  costs,  at 
which  the  hapjuest  of  clients  vrill  feel 
a  twinge,  it  is  not  for  those  who  never 
enjoycKl  that  crowning  proof  of  friend- 
ship to  explain.  But  it  has  been  cre- 
dibly stated,  that  when  he  served  tho 
office  of  sub-sheriff  in  Tipperary,  a 
poor  fellow,  to  whom  it  was  his  datv 
to  announce  the  day  appointed  fur  hu 
execution,  dechu'cd  tliat  of  all  the  sen- 
tlemen  ho  ever  had  to  do  with,  "Mr. 
Pat  Sharky  had  the  natcst  way  of  com- 
ing over  a  man  wid  his  talk." 

Mr.  Sharky  entered  the  apartment 
of  Mr.  Gripus  with  the  same  smile 
which  ho  had  carried  away  with  him 
two  evenings  before  from  the  sunny 
side  of  KiUiney  Hill ;  and  having  first 
oflered  his  salutations  to  the  young 
ladv,  seated  himself  beside  her  &ther, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  come  laden 
with  good  tidings. 

"  Well,  Sharkv,"  said  the  miscTs 
**  have  you  brought  him  ?*' 

•'Av,  sure  enough;  but  with  an  in- 
finite deal  of  trouble.  I  brought  him 
away  from  Castle  Connell,  where  I 
found  him  training  for  a  wager  to 
swim  across  the  Shannon,  just  above 
the  waterfall,  with  his  hands  tied  bo- 
hind  his  back." 

"  Sink  the  idiot  1"  exclaimed  the  en- 
raged lessee,  gnashing  his  teeth. 

"  I  had  to  ])ay  five  miineas,"  the  at- 
torney proceeded,  "the  forfeit  of  tho 
bet,  which  was  to  comeoffon  the  follow- 
ing day,  before  he  would  even  come  out 
of  the  water,  or  suffer  the  manacles  to 
be  removed  from  his  wrists ;  but  I  suc- 
ceeded at  last.  His  cousin,  indeed,  the 
young  baronet,  who  has  as  keen  an  cyo 
to  number  one  as  any  gentleman  of  his 
years  in  Lower  Ormond,  wanted  him 
to  stay  and  double  the  bet ;  but  *  ho- 
nour's sacred,'  says  he ;  <if  I  was  sure 
to  break  my  neck  the  next  minute,  old 
Skinflint  (you'll  excuse  me,  Mr.  Gri- 
pus,  for  that's  what  he  always  calls  yon, 
by  way  of  cndearnient),01dSkinflintyif 
it  was  only  for  the  sake  of  one  I  wont 
mention  (here  Sharky  winked  over 
significantly  towards  the  fair  tenant  of 
the  window),  Skinflint  shall:  have  the 
benefit  of  it.'" 

"  Well,  and  where  is  he,  now  that 
you  have  him  ?"  testily  demandi*d  fhe 
gentleman  thus  thrice  called  out  of  his 
name. 

**  Where  is  he  now  !"  cried  tho  at- 
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tomey.  "  0»  faith,  you  must  consult 
the  Wizard  of  the  North  about  that. 
He  may  be  over  at  the  Cliffs  of  Moher, 
for  anything  I  can  tell.  The  last  sight 
I  had  of  him  was  going  down  the  chan- 
nel, in  a  yacht  of  twenty  tons  or  there- 
abouts, with  two  of  the  Divers'  Club, 
and  a  Newfoundland  Dog.  As  it  is 
blowing  a  gale  from  the  east  ever  since, 
it  is  ten  to  one  they  are  on  the  road  to 
America  this  way." 

"What,  Sir,"  said  the  old  man, 
almost  breathless  with  rage  "  have 
you  come  here  to  amuse  yourself  at  my 
expense  ?  Am  I  a  man  to  be  cheated, 
laughed  at  to  my  face,  insulted,  out- 
raged, and  abused  ?** 

"  Why,  what  ails  you  ?"  said  Shar- 
ky,  with  imperturbable  coolness,  pro- 
menading his  glances  alternately  n'om 
father  to  child,  in  an  appealing  man- 
ner ;  *'  what  is  it  ails  him,  I  wonder  ?'* 

"Did  you  not,"  screamed  the  old 
man,  as  distinctly  as  his  rage  would 
give  him  utterance,  **  did  you  not  say 
you  brought  him  with  you  ?" 

*'  Well,  and  did  not  I  ?  I  brought 
him  with  me  as  far  as  he  would  come  ; 
and  when  he  insisted  on  finishing  the 
journey  in  his  own  way,  I  came  on 
here  to  give  you  notice.  What  more 
could  I  do,  if  you  were  Jacob  himself 
waiting  for  the  return  of  his  little  Ben- 
jamin ?  I  brought  him  every  mile  of 
the  road  as  far  as  Kingstown ;  and  hard 
work  it  was,  let  mc  tell  you,  to  coax 
him  along  to  that  point ;  for,  when  the 
train  came  to  Newbridge  he  thought 
to  bolt,  and  settle  an  outstanding  dif- 
ference, as  he  called  it,  at  twelve  paces, 
with  a  cornet  of  his  acquaintance  m  the 
barracks.  But  I  got  nim  on,  between 
scolding  and  wheedling,  till  he  was 
lodged  ^uite  comfortable  at  Arm- 
strong's, in  Kingstown,  over  his  claret." 

"  Claret  I"  cried  the  victim,  aghast 
at  the  word. 

"Nothing  less,  upon  my  honour; 
nor  was  it  a  single  bottle,  or  sometimes 
two,  that  would  quench  that  raging 
thirst  of  his." 

It  was  his  own  tale  this  faithful  guide, 
counsellor,  and  friend  was  telling ;  for 
whatever  were  the  vices  or  failings  of 
young  Clancy,  a  devotion  to  the  plea- 
sures  of  the  table  was  not  among  them. 
He  drank  hy  attorney  ;  and,  in  this 
instance,  his  attorney  had  taken  spe- 
cial care  of  the  credit  of  the  family. 

Gripus  groaned  aloud,  and  pushed 
away  the  toastwater,  as  if  he  could  no 
longer  indulge  in  such  a  luxury,  as 


long  as  the  spendthrifl*s  claret  bill  re- 
mained to  be  accounted  for.  "  Gro  on^ 
Sir,"  he  said,  "let  me  hear  the  sequel 
of  this  destructive  person's  progress." 

"  It  is  soon  told,"  reioinea  the  honest 
agent ;  **  for,  while  ne  was  fini&hing 
his  drink,  as  luck  would  have  it,  who 
should  come  in  but  young  Scully  of  the 
Divers,  You  know  the  Scullys,  don't 
you  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  snappishly  replied  the 
miser  ;  "  nor  do  I  wish  to  know  them,** 

"  You're  not  far  wrong  there,  let  me 
tell  you,"  said  Sharky ;  "  for  there's 
more  knows  them  than  Hkes  them. 
Well,  to  make  a  short  story  of  it,  a 
comparing  of  notes  took  place  between 
the  two,  which  ended,  in  spite  of  all 
I  could  say  against  it,  in  my  gentle- 
man going  that  instant  on  bofu^l  a  little 
cocklesheU  of  a  boat  with  two  of  the 
club  and  his  own  gallows-bird  of  a  ser- 
vant, Finnerty.  Of  course  you  know 
him? 

"No;  I  don't." 

"  More's  your  luck,  then ;  and  'tis 
well  for  you,  if  you  never  know  him. 
But  he's  a  protection  to  the  boating- 
party,  for  all  that.  If  there's  any  truth 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  they  cannot 
go  down  while  such  a  fellow  sails  in 
their  company.  But,  as  I  was  going 
to  tell  you,  they  sailed  off*  to  a  regatta 
of  herring  smacks  under  the  Tube, 
with  an  offer,  on  the  part  of  my  gen- 
tleman, to  take  my  three  to  two,  that 
he'd  be  in  London  before  me.  The 
east  wind,  however,  has  decided  that 
wager.  If  they  are  not  out  beyond 
the  point  of  Kinsale  before  now,  there's 
no  advantage  in  steam,  at  all  at  all ; 
canvas  is  just  as  good." 

"  Mav  it  waft  him  to  i  "said  the  in- 
furiate  leaseholder,  "  no  matter  where. 
Wait  a  while ;  all  in  good  time.  How 
unfortunate  that  he  should  come  across 
his  aquatic  friend  before  the  policy 
could  be  signed." 

"  Not  so  bad,  after  all,"  said  the  at- 
tomey,  slyly  helping  himself  to  a  glass 
of  the  toast- water,  of  which  the  rich 
golden  colour,  so  like  a  mellow  brown 
sherry,  had  evidently  beguiled  him; 
"not  so  bad  as  that  any  how,"  he 
spluttered,  casting  a  spiteful  glance  at 
tne  decanter ;  "  nothing  like  so  bad. 
For  if  he  had  not  fallen  in  with  a 
Scully,  there  was  a  Charybdis  over  the 
way,  only  too  convenient  to  devour 
him." 

"  Ah,  indeed  ?"  said  Gripus,  grin- 
ning, in  spite  of  his  own  vexation,  at  the 
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grimaces  which  Sharky  still  continued 
to  make  at  the  remembrance  of  his 
stolen  potation. 

*^  As  true  as  you  sit  there,  chating 
yourself  and  your  neighbours,"  an- 
swered the  disgusted  man  of  law,  "  by 
pretending  to  defy  Father  Mathew  with 
a  decoction  of  baker's  raspings.  'Tis 
a  wonder  to  me  how  you're  alive  at  all. 
But,  as  I  told  you,  he  was  hardly  three 
perches  from  the  pier,  when  the  cor- 
net from  Newbridge,  having  heard  of 
his  particular  inciuirics  en  pcutsani,  was 
at  the  door  with  a  friend  to  give  him 
satisfaction.  A  contrary  business  it 
would  have  been,  too,  for  it  was  a  horse 
case,  in  which  there  had  l)een  a  mutual 
take.in,  and  tliev  had  both  told  the 
truth  of  one  anotlier." 

'•So,  so;  I  understand  the  whole 
aflair  now,  as  well  :is  it  is  possible  to 
understand  anything  Irish,"  remarked 
Mr.  Gripus.  "  If  one  of  his  friends 
had  not  carried  him  oil*  to  be  drowned, 
the  other  would  have  made  him  remain 
behind  to  be  shot.  That's  what  you 
call  luck,  I  think." 

**  And  so  it  is ;  the  height  of  good 
luck,  considering  who's  in .  the  boat 
with  him.  There's  a  mortal  diiFercnce, 
let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  between  a  friend 
brought  home  on  a  door  with  a  bullet 
through  his  limgs,  and  the  same  friend 
shaking  himself  like  a  water  dog  at  your 
kitchen  fire,  and  asking  for  brandy.  I 
hope  it's  not  the  like  of  this  (filliping 
the  decanter  of  toast  and  water),  you'll 
give  him.  As  for  drowning  in  the  same 
boat  with  that  Finnertv,  I  luok  upon 
it  as  a  moral  impossibility,  were  they 
on  the  banks  ol  Newfoundland  this 
moment." 

•'  You  surely  do  not  look  upon  that 
as  a  likely  occurrence,"  said  Gertrude, 
with  a  trembling  voice  ;  **  you  cannot 
believe  that  they  have  been  carried 
out  so  far  to  sea." 

**  There's  nothing  impossible.  Miss, 
when  both  wind  and  tide  are  against 
us,  except,  perhaps,  g(»tting  into  port," 
the  attorney  replied ;  **  though  I've 
known  that  sjimc  to  be  aceomolished 
sometimes ;  as  when  a  sheepatcaler  was 
acriuitted  by  a  jury  of  ^leath  graziers 
betore  Ix)rd  Norbury.  Nevertheless 
it  is  a  difliculty.  Dut  you  may  make 
your  mind  easy  for  this  turn  ;  for  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  if  I  don't  hear  the 
ras(^al  Finnertv 's  voice  in  the  ]»assage. 
Didn't  I  know  he'd  coine  up  as  dry  as 
a  duck  wherever  he  went?" 

And  truo  it  was.     That  safe  com- 


panion (superior  by  all  accounts  to 
Manby's  lite  boat,  or  a  ckild$  etnd), 
had  gained  the  inside  of  the  street  door, 
and  was  making  himself  as  agreeable* 
as  the  terms  of  a  very  brief  acquaint- 
ance would  permit,  to  Martha,  the 
London  maid-of- all- work. 

**  Hope  you're  well,  ^fiss ;  yery 
happy  to  see  you  agaui.  Miss ;  never 
saw  a  young  lady  grow  so  tall  and 
clever  in  the  main  time." 

"  I  think,"  said  Martha,  "  I  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  before." 

'*  Indeed  you  had,  Sliss,  bcggin' 
your  pardon,  upon  my  honour ;  I  seen 
you  in  my  dhrames  every  night  since 
my  master  talked  of  coming  up  to  Lon- 
don;  and  as  you  smiled  upon  me  aich 
time,  so  charmin',  ov  coorse,  MisSy  yon 
must  have  seen  me  as  well." 

^lartha  huif^hed. 

**  Ay,  that's  the  very  smile  sure 
enough.  I'd  swear  to  it,  in  a  paradise 
of  angels.  Indeed,  and  upon  my  word, 
]\Iiss,  you're  an  ornament  to  your  pro- 
fession, as  Tom  my  Moore  said  to  the 
steeple  of  Kilkinny— 

*  With  Vp%  like  rvd  cherricf,  and  «  numkh  much  tte 
tunie. 
Like  a  dikh  or  ripe  ttrawbcrricf  fmother'd  In  i 


So,  by  your  lave,  if  you  plase,  to  our 
better  actiuainUuice." 

AVhati'ver  ensued  hereupon,  sounds 
were  uttered  of  what  Mr.  Sharky  called 
'*  a  skrinimaire,"  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  Martha's  voice  was  heard 
denouncing  her  new  admirer  as  "  the 
im])edentest  fellar "  in  that  street  and 
the  next,  and  requiring  at  the  same 
time  to  know  his  business. 

*'  Business,  Miss,"  said  the  variety 
"  that's  a  thing  nobody  follows  in  the 
place  I  come  from.  But  my  accopi^ 
tion  just  now  is  to  find  out  what  anj 
man  in  his  sol>er  sinses  would  like  to 
avoid,  which  is,  saving  your  presence^ 
an  attorney." 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  Gripus' 
apartment  oiK'ned,  and  Sharky *8  taoe 
was  seen  at  the  head  of  the  stauv. 

"  Oh,  more  power!"  cxeluimcd  the 
unabiished  serving  man,  with  a  know- 
ing wink  at  liis  new  ac([uaintance ; 
"Udk  of  a  sartain  kerachthur  and  he's 
sure  to  turn  up.  'Tis  mysdf  that's 
])ron(l  to  see  you  safe,  Mr.  Sharky, 
over  Mondav,  and  the  Boart  of  com- 
pany  we  left  }  ou  m.  My  master  was  so 
unasy  about  you,  he  didn't  get  a  wink 
the  whole  way  across." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that  fact,  at  all 
events,"  said  the  attorney—''  though 
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^ou  vouch  for  it.  It  is  almost  doubt- 
tul  to  me,  if  you  slept  yourself,  as  se- 
cure as  you  must  feel  on  such  occasions ; 
for  it  blew  great  guns.  But  where 
is  your  master?  He  should  have 
been  here  himself,  by  appointment,  this 
morning." 

'^And  so  he  should,  Mr.  Sharkv; 
true  for  you.  Sir;  ay,  and  so  no 
would,  too,  only  for  a  little  bit  of  an 
accident  in  the  train." 

A  slight  exclamation  from  the  young 
lady  in  the  parlour  window  betrayed 
the  curiosity,  and  something  more,  with 
which  she  had  listened ;  while  her  sire, 
with  feet  thrust  into  contraiy  slippers, 
hobbled  to  the  door,  tremulously  in- 
quiring what  accident  had  happened, 
and  if  the  young  man  could  not  be 
patched  up  to  go  before  a  doctor  I 

**  Musha,  the  heavens  forbid,"  said 
Finnerty,  "  that  its  the  likes  of  him 
he'd  be  going  before,  or  a  clargy  either. 
That  he  may  never  sin  till  he  sinds 
for  one  or  the  other.  But  he  set  fire 
to  his  mistassheries  with  an  unlucky 
cigar  that  he  went  to  go  light  in  the 
tunnel ;  and  so  is  obleecht  to  go  to  one 
Mr.  M'Casher  that's  great  at  the  like, 
to  take  the  foxiu*  off  o'  them  afore  he'd 
appear  in  a  lady's  company.  Mavrone  ! 
but  'tis  a  quare  fashion  for  Clmstiaus 
to  be  going  about  hkc  Hoongarryans 
that  a  way." 

Gripus,  reassured,  returned  to  his 
toast  and  water,  of  which  he  took 
largely,  pushing  the  bottle  in  a  gene- 
rous way,  as  soon  as  he  had  helped 
himself,  towards  Sharky.  Finnerty, 
in  the  mean  time,  who  had  followed 
them  into  the  room,  proceeded  with 
the  sequel  of  the  accident  of  the  singed 
whisker,  which  seemed  to  threaten  much 
more  serious  consequences  than  his  first 
intimation  of  the  occurrence  gave  reason 
to  apprehend.  For  it  appeared  that  a 
person  who  rode  in  the  same  carriage 
with  his  master,  and  whom  Finnerty 
designated  a  **  great  swell,"  had  laugh, 
ed  when  Mr.  CLmcy  was,  of  the  two, 
rather  disposed  to  gravity;  and  the 
absence  oi  the  latter  had  been  only 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  allegation 
of  a  Macassar  appliance,  inasmucn  as  a 
call  had  also  to  be  made,  somewhere 
about  St.  George's  Fields,  in  the  Rules, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  said  "  swell" 
was  enough  of  a  gentleman  to  go  out 
with. 

This  new  alarm  not  only  caused  such 
a  tremor  to  come  over  the  fair  semp- 
9tress  at  the  window,  that  she  pricked 


her  finger  twice  witU  h^r  QQ^dle^  for 
once  that  it  passed  throngh  $hQ  thicks- 
welted  garment  which  she  waa  working 
at,  but  it  set  her  father  growling  again 
at  the  attorney  for  having  let  so  doubly- 
hazardous  a  life  out  of  his  hands  until 
he  had  lodged  him,  in  a  whole  skin^  at 
the  door  of  the  Indisputalfle  InswroHoe 
Company. 

"  Why,  faith,  I  ou^ht  to  have  held 
him  fast  when  I  had  him,"  said  Sharky, 
with  an  air  of  penitent  acknowledgment, 
<'  only  I  could  not.  But  this  does  look 
disagreeable.  Very  unlucky  it  will  be, 
shomd  it  turn  out,  afler  all,  both  Scully 
and  Charybdis.  But  maybe  'tis  not 
so  bad  as  you  suppose.  Harkye,  gal- 
lows   ." 

*'  Who  is't  you'd  be  for  speaking  too, 
Mr.  Sharky?"  said  the  parsonage  ad- 
dressed. 

*'  Can't  you  guess  ?"  replied  Sharky. 
*'  To  yourself,  of  course." 

*'  xour  honour  mistakes  me,  then," 
retorted  Finnerty,  with  pretended  hu- 
mihty,  "  for  some  other  gentleman  of 
your  acquaintance ;  for  none  of  my  god- 
fathers or  godmothers  being  brought 
up  to  the  mw,  they  never  dreamt  of 
such  a  name  for  me." 

'*  Well,  all  in  good  time,"  said  the 
attorney,  with  a  spiteful  grin.  •*  Would 
you  now  tell  Mr.  Gripus  what  the  per- 
son was  like,  that  your  master  has  got 
into  this  scrape  with  ?" 

"  Like  a  turkeycock,  then,  if  you 
must  know  all,  looking  out  firom  under 
a  shed,  with  a  glass  stuck  in  the  comer 
of  one  eye  to  take  your  level.  Who- 
ever made  his  hat  must  have  got  the 
prize  for  ugliness  at  the  great  £xhi- 
oition,  being  something  bediuxt  a  coal- 
porter  and  a  dane ;  only  the  church, 
as  uzial,  had  the  biggest  share.  Long 
sorry  I'd  be  to  buy  him  at  his  own 
valuation,  in  the  hope  of  turning  a 
penny  on  my  bargam.  A  great  big 
swaggering  gobble,  with  his  'Damme, 
Sir,  who  are  you,  Sir  ?'  Ah,  but  may- 
be it  wasn't  Masthur  Reddy  that  soon 
giv  him  a  hint  of  who  he  was." 

"  What  1  he  did  not  strike  him, 
did  he  ?" 

''  Well,  perhaps  not;"  said  the  sar- 
castic Mr.  Finnerty.  *'It  might  be 
only  an  accidence;  but  the  poaliss 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  They  took 
us  into  quistody,  that  is  all;  and  if 
we're  out  now,  'tis  owing  to  ayonng  gen- 
tleman of  the  Hoozaws.  We  called 
upon  him,  the  other  day,  at  New- 
bridge, you  remember  Mr.  Sharky.*' 
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"Yef»"  interrogated  the  man  of 
lawy  opening  his  eyes  and  mouth  to 
their  widest  extension;  ''what  of 
him?" 

*'  Why,  jou  see,  he  came  all  the  way 
in  the  tram  unknownst,  looking  out 
for  my  master,  to  give  him  satisuction 
about  a  horse  that  was  fired  for  a  ring- 
bone ;  and  just  as  he  step^d  out,  who 
does  he  see  but  the  master  in  the  hands 
of  the  law?  *  Phew  I'  says  he,  *this 
won't  do  at  all,  for  I  must  be  homo  in 
the  Barracks  on  Friday  morning,  and 
here  it  is  Tuesday  night  already.'  So, 
up  he  coos  to  the  office,  and  tells  the 
magisthrait  that  ho  knows  the  young 
gentleman  to  be  as  paiccablc  when  he's 
not  crassed  as  any  lamb,  and  offers  to 
go  bail  for  his  good  bchavour.  Then 
away  with  the  pair  of  them,  head 
devils  as  ever  wor,  arm-in-arm,  to  set- 
tle the  prcluminarics." 

Gertrude  shuddered,  and  threw  down 
her  work.  Ilcr  father  started  from  his 
chair  in  a  state  of  high  excitement. 

"  Two  duels  in  one  day  I  Miserable 
man  that  I  am,  to  be  dependent  on 
such  a  young  tiger  for  the  mainstay  of 
my  existence." 

**Mako  yourself  asy,  ould  gentle- 
man, about  this  one,  anyhow,"  said  the 
cool  serving.man,  stooping  to  caress 
the  cat,  **  for  it  is  over." 
«*  Over  ?  And  the  result  ?" 
*'  O,  nauthin,"  rcplie<l  Finnerty, 
witli  a  leer;  **only  a  thrille.  They 
fu^d  one  shot ;  and  the  comet  is  gone 
away  wid  his  arm  in  a  sling,  himself 
and  himself  together,  as  friendly  as 
two  baigles  afler  pickin*  one  bone,  to 
louk  out  for  the  other  customer  in  St. 
George's  Fields." 

Poor  Gertrude  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  but  bursting  into  tears,  buried 
her  face  in  the  interesting  garment 
with  which  she  had  been  occupied ;  and, 
afler  a  vain  attempt  to  stille  her  sobs> 
at  last  stood  up,  and  leil  the  room. 

"Don't  grieve,  my  dear,"  Gripus 
called  afler  his  daughter,  mistaking  the 
cause  of  her  emotion ;  "  don't  worry 
yourself,  nor  spoil  my  precious  shirt. 
His  life  is  insurable  yet.  Let  him  only 
breathe  till  to-morrow,  and  then  he 
may  be  shot,  hanged,  or  drowned,  for 
aught  you  or  any  one  else  need  care 
about  him." 

*«  How  can  that  be,  my  good  friend?" 
•aid  the  attorney,  as  the  door  closed 
upon  the  retiring  fair;  '*  the  policy  ia 
null  and  void,  you  know,  in  case  of 
suicide,  duelling,  or  justice." 


Gripus  explained  that  rach  was,  in- 
deed, the  general  role  of  insnranoe; 
but  a  new  office  had  started  into  ezift. 
tence  to  meet  the  morality  of  the  timesy 
which  was  most  indulgent  to  haman 
frailty,  and  promised  to  ask  no  ques- 
tions, **  provided  the  rascal  was  dnd." 
These  last  words  he  pronounced  with 
a  grimace  and  a  gesture,  as  if  he  were 
gloating  over  the  corpse  of  his  tor- 
mentor, and  preparing  to  screw  lum 
down.  •'  That  is  the  office  I  will  take 
him  to,"  he  added ;  *'  and  aflerwaids 
—  why,  tlic  sooner  the  better.** 

'*  We  must  not,  however,"  Sharky 
maliciously  threw  in—''  we  most  not 
for^t  the  excursion  into  the  outlaw 
region  of  St.  George's  Fields." 

This  set  the  muscles  of  the  oldman'a 
face  twitching  again ;  and  he  started 
from  liis  chair  ^with  a  vexed  spiritv 
vowing  to  set  out  immediately,  and  try 
if  he  could  not  prevent  a  premature 
homicide.  They  sallied  forth  with  tibia 
intent,  having  first  obtained  some  more 

Erecisc  information  from  Finnerty,  who 
ad  in  the  mean  time  got  himself  placed 
on  the  most  amicable  footing  in  the 
kitchen,  where  his  presence  seemed  to 
diflusc  an  etpial  snare  of  hilarity  be- 
twcen  the  cook  and  the  maid-of-all- 
work. 


'Twas  a  raw  and  gusty  evening  in 
the  latter  part  of  August;  and  the 
breeze,  as  it  came  askance  through  the 
palisades  of  AVaterloo  Bridge,  dashed 
at  intervds  large  sullen  drops  of  rain 
against  the  firm-sct  teeth  of  Mr.  Gripus. 

lliis  set  him  ruminating  in  no  amia- 
ble  temper  upon  the  unruly  boy  who 
was  the  cause  ofliis  exposure  to  the 
weather ;  and  as  he  ground  his  teeth 
and  p^ruinbled  his  displeasure  by  tumsy 
in  his  j)rogrcs8,  he  was  no  unapt  repre- 
sentative of  the  S(|uire  in  the  Fairy 
Queen,  when — 

**  Cbewing  Tengcaiiee,  all  the  mj  be  went.** 

That  way  led  a  considerable  distanee 
among  dubious  streets,  and  by  suspi- 
cious turnings,  till  they  came  before 
a  halLdoor,  having  a  broad  brass-plate^ 
with  the  name  and  occupation  of  the 
object  of  their  search  engraven  upon 
it  —  <<Grimboldt,  Surgeon  Dentist.** 
Such  was  the  bearded  "swell,"  whose 
direful  wrath  had  diffused  trepidation 
among  the  inmates  of  the  parlour  in 
Norfolk-street. 

"This  looks   like  the  turkcycock^ 
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sure  enough,"  observed  Sharky,  as  he 
knocked.  ''1*11  insure  you  at  a  mo- 
derate premium  against  a  Charybdis 
here." 

**  Don't  be  too  sure,"  muttered  Gri- 
pus,  through  his  chattering  teeth. 
**  'the  fellow  is  German  by  his  name, 
and  may  be  a  Burschenschafl  or  Feh- 
menote,  or  some  other  infernally  dan- 
gerous assassin,  for  what  you  can 
tell." 

A  dirty  boy,  with  a  boot  in  one  hand 
and  a  brush  in  the  other,  opened  the 
door,  and  ushered  them  into  the  street 
parlour,  where  unkempt  and  unshaven, 
without  a  collar  to  his  shirt  or  a  heel 
to  his  slippers,  in  an  old  blue  coat 
covered  with  fragments  of  braid  and 
military  adornments,  the  antagonist  of 
our  fiery  lieutenant  sat  polishing  the 
last  bone  of  a  pound  of  mutton  chops. 
He  appeared  rather  out  of  humour  at 
being  surprised  in  that  commonplace 
though  useful  exercise,  and  tendered  a 
sort  of  excuse  for  the  slovenly  condi- 
tion of  things  as  they  were.  **  He  had 
been  engaged  in  an  unpleasant  affair 
all  the  morning,  and  had  but  just  re- 
turned to  his  apartments,  to  snatch  a 
hurried  meal,  and  be  off  again  for  a 
period  of  uncertain  duration.  There- 
fore, as  his  visiters  had  apparently  come 
upon  business,  and  as  such  business  was 
always  most  agreeably  despatched  by  a 
coup  de  maxn^  they  would  allow  him  to 
fall  to  work." 

•  Whilst  he  spoke,  he  was  turning  up 
his  coat  sleeves  for  an  operation ;  and 
having  apparently  satisned  himself  by 
a  glance  at  the  miser's  cadaverous  as- 
pect and  nervous  manner,  that  he  was 
the  subject  to  be  dealt  with,  he  thrust 
him  at  once  into  an  elevated  arm-chair, 
pushed  back  his  head  with  one  handy 
and  poking  the  greasy  fingers  of  the 
other  into  his  mouth,  uttered,  as  if 
communing  with  his  own  thoughts— 
"Here's  what  I  call  a  job,  indeed. 
Never  saw  a  more  beautiful  imder-jaw 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  practice." 

All  this  was  done  before  the  asto- 
nished patient  could  expostulate  or 
offer  the  slightest  resistance;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  hard  cold  steel  of  a 
forceps  was  in  actual  contact  with  his 
best  incisor,  that  he  collected  breath 
and  force  enough  to  repel  bis  assailant, 
and  demanded  the  meaning  of  such  an 
outrage. 

Sharky,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  dis- 
abled by  Uie  extreme  measures  to  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  resort  for  the 


suppression  of  a  violent  tendency  to 
laughter,  from  offering  any  aid.  His 
friend  might  be  despoiled  of  every  tooth 
in  his  head  before  ne  could  have  inter- 
fered. 

''What  do  you  mean.  Sir,  I  ask 
again  ?  "  screamed  the  indignant  Gri- 
pus,  ejecting  the  mutton  faX,  with  evi- 
dent symptoms  of  nausea,  from  his 
lips. 

'*  My  good  Sir,"  with  soothing  voice 
and  manner,  the  dentist  replied,  whilst 
he  still  endeavoured,  by  gentle  firm- 
ness, to  detain  him  in  the  chair,  ''  be 
patient  for  one  minute,  I  ask  no  more 
to  relieve  you  from  this  terrible  tusk 
and  its  fellow  on  the  other  side.'* 

**  If  you  do,"  said  the  miser,  champ- 
ing with  rage,  "  it  shall  be  the  dearest 
tusk  that  ever  you  meddled  with." 

*•  Oh  dear,  no,"  the  dentist  answer- 
ed, still  brandishing  the  forceps  in  dan- 
gerous proximity.  **  Only  half-a-crown 
a  pull ;  by  no  means  dear.  You  cannot 
have  it  done  in  an  off-hand  and  re- 
spectable manner  anywhere  else  so  rea- 
sonably ;  and  the  pain,  I  assure  you,  is 
quite  an  exaggeration.  Did  you  ever 
have  an  incisor  extracted,  my  dear 
Sir?" 

*'  No,  nor  ever  will,"  roared  the  im- 
patient Gripus  ;  **  so  let  me  out  of  this 
confounded  man-trap,  or  I  tell  you  it 
will  be  worse  for  you." 

"  And  what  the  d — 1  did  you  come 
here  for  ?  "  demanded  the  dentist,  feel- 
ing it  to  be  now  his  turn  to  be  angry, 
as  he  wiped  his  hands  in  the  table 
cloth  with  an  air  of  ineffable  disgust. 
"  What  brought  you  here,  if  you  in- 
tend to  keep  such  ugly  prongs  as  those 
in  your  head  ?  " 

**  I  advise  you  to  keep  a  civil  tongue 
in  yours,"  Gripus  retorted,  "while  I 
tell  you  what  your  abrupt  conduct  would 
not  suffer  me  to  explam  sooner.  I  am 
come  here  with  this  gentleman,  who 
might  have  interposed  to  clear  up  the 
mistake  before,  if  he  had  not  preferred 
to  stand  by,  grinning  like  a  ridiculous 
hyaena. 

Sharky  made  a  sort  of  penitent  half- 
bow,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  which 
trickled  down  his  still  be^ning  cheeks. 

**  We  came,  my  valuable  friend  here" 
(another  movement  of  contrition  on  the 
part  of  the  attorney),  *'and  myself,  in 
behalf  of  a  person  with  whom  you  had 
a  collision  in  a  railway  carriage  last 
evening." 

At  this  announcement  the  dentist 
changed  countenance,  looking  almost 
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as  blue  iQ  the  gills  as  if  his  time  had 
come  to  step  into  the  operating  chair. 

** The  turKcvcock  confessed,"  was  the 
mental  reflection  of  Sharky ;  "  and  now 
if  he  won't  begin  to  bluster,  I  am  no 
judge  of  human  nature — 1  don't  know 
an  eagle  from  a  buzzard." 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

"Take  care.  Sir,  what  you're  about," 
thundered  the  alarmed  practitioner; 
**  for  although  I'm  no  duellist,  no  Celt 
by  profession.  Sir,  no  blood- tliirsty 
Irish  fire-eat<T,  I'm  a  determined  man. 
Sir,  and  will  not  be  outraged  with  im- 
punity." 

"Why,  who's  going  to  outrage  you  ?" 
said  Sharky,  drawling  the  wonl  we  have 
italicised  m  a  peculiarly  Irish  man- 
ner; "it  would  hardly  be  worth  while,  I 
think,  in  any  case ;  but  as  we  happen 
to  have  an  interest  in  your  akin  for  the 
present,  make  yourself  (juite  easy  about 
It." 

"  I  have  no  fear  for  my  skin,"  re- 
plied the  dentist,  haughtily,  "while  I 
can  avoid  disagreeable  contiicts."  Here 
he  aflTectedly  surveyed  bis  wrists. 

"  Our  object" — Gripus  eagerly  in- 
terposed— "is  to  keep  it  whole." 

"  That's  if  we  can" — subjoined  the 
attorney,  with  emphasis  on  the  last 
wonl,  and  giving  his  client  a  reproving 
nud<;e  with  his  elbow  at  the  same  time, 
while  he  nodded  a  doubtful  head- 
shake  at  the  opjH)site  party,  which 
shot  dismay  through  his  "determined" 
heart : — "  You  were  going  out.  Sir, 
yon  sjiid,  when  we  entered  your  apart- 
ment." 

"  Yes  ;  such  was  my  intention." 

"Goingtmtl" cried  Gripus;  "I  hope 
not,  Sir  ;  at  least  in  the  Si'use — 

"In  the  sense,"  hastily  interrupted 
Sharky,  *'that  we  contemplate.  iMy 
friend  here.  Sir,"  continuing  to  a<ldreas 
the  bewildered  dentist,  "  is  apprehen- 
sive lest  you  might  have  a  pri«»r  en- 
gagi-ment  that  would  pii'vent  you  going 
out  with  the  young  fin*-eater  you  met  in 
thetrain.  Younainedhim  very  correctly. 
Sir,  I  assure  you,  when  you  gave  him 
that  title." 

"  Go  out  with  him,  Sir?"  said  Orim- 
boldt,  with  a  <lesjH*rate  elVurt  to  look 
both  grim  and  bold ;  "  and  what  il'  I 
should?" 

"  [  sh(mld  then  admire  your  sj»irit 
most  extremely,"  said  the  attorney, 
drily. 

"  Your  ghost,  he  nifans,"  ejaeidated 
the  niiMtr  ;  **not  vour  spirit,  but  your 
glioM  ;  for  the  vilLin  would  shoot  you. 


Don't,  Sir,  don't ;  don't  think  of  so 
mad  a  thing.  If  you  go  out  with  that 
Gunpowder  Clancy,  you'll  come  back 
on  a  door.  The  fellow  has  a  notch  on 
his  pistols  for  every  day  in  the  week, 
each  one  of  them  the  grave  of  a  brave 
man." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  alarmed 
dentist,  fidgeting  about  for  his  hat  and 
stick,  "  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  de- 
tain me  any  longer,  I  have  a  most  inu 
])ortant  engagement  some  distance  from 
town ;  and  really,  as  you  seem  to  have 
no  particular  business  with  me,  I  ahall 
take  my  leave." 

"  And  how  long,  pray  ?"  inquired 
Gripus. 

"  That's  quite  uncertain.  It  may  be 
a  week  ;  perhaps  sooner.  Much  will 
depi^nd  on  matters  not  within  my  own 
control.  It  happens  at  a  provoking 
time,  certainly:  I  would  rather  than 
any  sum  I  could  mention  stay  till  I 
see  the  end  of  this  affair ;  but  perhaps 
your  friend  will  be  in  town  on  my  re- 
turn—Eh ?" 

"  AVell,  I  d<m't  know,"  said  Sharky, 
administering  sundry  plucks  and  pindtet 
behind  his  back  to  the  excited  Gripus ; 
<*  he  will  certainly  n.>main  to  the  lust 
moment  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with 
you.  But  he  must  be  with  his  regiment 
in  Ireland  by  Monday  next.  Could 
you  name  'J'hurs<lay  morning?" 

"Impossible;  (piite  impossible:  not 
sooner  than  Monthly,  in  any  event.** 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  cried 
Gripus,  breaking  out  of  all  bounds. 

"  Because  if  you  are,'*  said  Sharkr, 
pushing  the  miser  aside,  "  we  will  oe 
with  you  on  the  evening  of  that  day ; 
and  ten  to  one  but  we  may  be  accom- 
panied  .   Whisht  1  Is  this  him  I 


coining  up  the  street  ?" 

"  Gentlemen,  L  must  insist — ^I  can> 
not — g(MHl  d;iy,  gentlemen :  and  rceoL 
Itrt — mind  what  vou  are  about,  I 
a  most  determined  miui  when  I 
roused,   but — " 

"  But  it  tjik(>s  a  goo<l  deal  to  rouse 
you,"  said  Sharky. 

Hie  observation,  however,  was  ad- 
dressed to  an  absentcH.*,  for  the  dentist 
had  bolted  ;  and  whether  bo  ever 
n.'tiu'lied  to  his  lodgings  from  that 
day  to  this,  must  remain  unknown 
to  the  readers  of  our  most  tnie  history. 

"  Now  if  I  Iwul  a  pair  of  inoiistacnes 
like  that  fellow,"  said  the  attorney,  as 
he  walked  away,  linkt^l  with  his  client, 
"  I  would  step  into  the  first  barber's 
sho])  ou  the  road,  and  get  them  shaved 
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off.  You  are  safe  in  that  quarter. 
£ven  the  clerical  office  would  insure 
YOU  against  risk  there:  and  now  we 
nave  but  to  make  out  our  bird  and  bag 
him  till  the  morning." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  object  of  their 
solicitude  was  most  agreeably  engaged 
in  a  half-flirting  and  all-loveniaking 
tete-^tete  with  me  demure  Gertrude, 
in  the  parlour  at  Norfolk-street.  He 
had  been  twice  at  Grimboldt's,  without 
being  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  him; 
and  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  place,  and  the  ambiguous  answers 
he  received  from  the  servant,  that  it 
would  be  quite  time  enough  to  <*  call 
again  to-morrow,"  recollected  at  length 
the  engagement  which  had  brought 
bim  to  London.  Upon  his  entrance, 
he  was  a  good  deal  surprised,  and  not 
a  little  gratified,  at  the  warm  and  joy- 
ous  greeting  of  the  pretty  spinster ;  for 
he  was  unconscious  that  he  possessed 
any  particular  interest  in  her  good 
■will,  iiaving  seen  her  but  twice  since 
she  was  a  mere  child ;  and  on  both  oc- 
casions his  thoughts  were  pre-occupied 
by  an  anxious  desire  to  come  at  her 
sire's  liberal  side  with  a  bill  at  a  long 
date  upon  the  army  agent.  Still  less 
did  he  suspect  that  the  affairs  which 
had  detained  him  from  his  appoint- 
ment all  the  morning  had  transpired, 
or  that  there  was  any  special  cause  of 
congratulation  in  his  present  safe  and 
unharmed  condition,  r^o  wonder,  then, 
if  his  vanity  was  flattered  by  a  recep- 
tion, so  contrary  to  anything  he  could 
expect  from  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  that  when  the  damsel,  fair  and  free, 
started  firom  her  scat,  and  almost  ran 
to  meet  him,  holding  out  both  her 
hands,  and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion,  assured  him  that  she  was  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
he  felt  something  like  a  reciprocal  sen- 
timent rising  up  all  at  once  within  his 
bosom.  A  soldier  should  be  prepared 
for  a  surprise ;  but  when  he  encoun- 
ters such  an  assailant  at  an  imcxpected 
corner,  and  the  glow  in  her  cheeks  and 
the  liquid  tenderness  of  her  eye  give 
undoubted  tokens  of  sincerity,  he  must 
be  "  more  or  less  than  a  man,"  at  all 
events  he  must  be  a  great  deal  more  or 
a  great  deal  less  than  five-and-twenty, 
if  it  be  not  all  up  with  him  from  that 
moment.  Our  lieutenant  was  as  in- 
vulnerable as  any  youth  in  these  wary 
times  can  be,  to  the  sofl  attacks  of  a 
trained  and  professional  manslayer.  He 
could  detect  the  wiles  and  guiles  of  the 


dan^rous  foe ;  stand  unscathed  before 
a  whole  battery  of  charming  rattles, 
and  never  blench  under  the  silent  ar- 
tillery of  that  languishing  brigade, 

»' Who  try 
To  kill  U8  by  looking  u  if  they  would  die.'* 

But  it  was  quite  a  different  affair, 
when  he  had  to  do  with  a  *•  true  de- 
notement working  from  the  heart," 
as  he  felt  this  reception  to  be.  There 
was  nothing  bold,  nor  affected,  nor  con- 
strained,  nor  unfeminine,  in  the  hear- 
tiness  which  the  young  maiden  threw 
into  her  manner;  but  whereinsoever 
she  might  have  been  deemed  to  o'er- 
step  the  modesty  of  conventional  pro- 
priety, it  was  evidently  the  effect  of 
surprise  at  his  sudden  appearance,  and 
of  joy  that  could  not  be  dissembled  in 
his  presence. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  s^d  Mr.  Clancy 
to  himself,  when,  the  first  warmth  of 
greeting  being  over,  the  damsel  began 
to  recollect  herself  and,  deeply  blush- 
ing, retired  unto  her  chair,  •*  I'll  tell 
you  what,  Master  Redmond,  there  may 
be  good  reasons  afler  all  for  a  man  to 
take  care  of  himself  in  this  naughty 
world,  instead  of  thrusting  his  hand 
into  every  lion's  mouth  that  happens 
^to  cross  him  in  his  path.  Woman  may 
be  the  cause  of  war  now,  as  she  has 
been  in  the  olden  time,  but  her  gentle 
influence  more  frequently  tames  the 
fierce  and  reckless  dispositions  of  our 
nature,  and,  by  the  cnarm  which  she 
diffuses  over  life,  gives  it  an  additional 
value  in  our  eyes.  Here  at  length  is 
a  cause  to  love  life  and  wish  to  see  long 
days." 

The  reflection  was  just,  for  this  is 
the  true  principle  of  life  insurance. 
Now  did  he  rejoice  that  the  cornet's 
bullet  had  whistled  wide  of  his  ear ; 
now  it  became  at  once  a  satisfaction, 
instead  of  a  vexation,  to  believe,  with 
the  accurate  observer  of  human  nature 
in  the  kitchen,  that  the  enemy  in  the 
railway  car  was  more  of  a  turkeycock 
than  a  ger-fiUcon.  In  the  course  of 
that  quarter  of  an  hour  the  value  of  Mr. 
Gripus's  lease  rose  quite  fiily  per  cent. 
Any  actuary  in  the  city  who  could  have 
reiid  the  thoughts  of  our  hero,  when 
he  was  threading  the  narrow  streets 
about  the  obelisk,  and  who  could  read 
them  now,  would  not  hesitate  to  say 
so.  For  foolhardiness  is  another  name 
for  desperation ;  Qui  zonam  perdidit 
ibit.  Of  the  thousands  whom  we  see 
heedlessly  rushing  into  dangers,  which 
neither  duty  nor  conscience  requires 
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them  to  encounter,  how  few  there  arc 
who  have  any  ties  to  bind  them  to  life. 
Let  hope  whisper  to  them  that  a  good 
time  is  coming,  and  although  it  may 
not  damp  their  courage,  they  must  bo 
mad  outright  if  they  continue  the  same 
rash  and  headstrong  beings  that  wo 
see  them  now. 

A  very  prudent  change  came  o'er 
the  spirit  of  Lieutenant  Clancy  as  the 
prospect  opened  to  him  of  such  an 
agreeable  solution  of  his  diihculties  as 
the  smiles  of  the  fair  Gertrude  por- 
tended. He  was  no  fortune-hunter. 
ILad  he  been  he  might,  no  doubt,  have 
made  his  book  before  now.  But  when 
the  attractions  of  a  rich  clowry,  and  a 
most  unexceptionable  person  seemed 
all  at  once  to  invite  an  oifcr,  there  was 
nothing  wrong,  though  it  may  have 
been  unromantic,  in  his  being  struck 
by  so  eligible  a  coincidence. 

He  is  no  good  soldier,  who,  having 
discovered  an  adviuita^c,  neglects  to 
avail  liimself  of  it.  Kedmoud  did  no 
discredit  to  his  profession  on  this  occa- 
sion. A  (iuartcr  of  an  hour  sufliced  to 
bring  him  and  his  fair  adversary  to  an 
understanding,  that  the  very  best  po- 
licy of  insurance  would  be  that  of 
which  the  bonus  is  issued  from  Doctors*.. 
Commons.  The  chief  dilHeulty  lie 
experienced  lay  in  her  distrust  of  his 
wild  and  reckless  habits.  But  he  pro- 
tested so  elocjuently  that  ho  was  no 
longiT  tiretl  of  his  lile,  and  promised 
so  earnestly  never  to  iiglit  another  duel, 
never  to  swim  above  the  falls  of  Doon:iss 
with  his  hands  tied  liehind  his  back, 
never  to  cross  the  Irish  Channel  in  an 
oiKin  boat,  never  to  ride  a  steeplc- 
ctiase,  never  to  put  himsi?lf  in  training 
for  a  boat-race,  nor  to  walk  athousiiud 
miles  in  a  thousand  hours;  that  she 
had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  re  tor. 
mat  ion  of  life  and  manners. 

The  conference  had  attained  this  in- 
teresting and  satisfactory  conclusion, 
wlu*n  the  hall-door  was  ojK'ned  to  Mr. 
Gripus's  knock,  and  his  hard  precise 
voice  was  heard,  while  he  re(iuested 
his  companion  to  **  scrai>e  his  feet,  and 
walk  in." 

"Walk in," said  the  attorney,  affect- 
ing  to  shiver,  "  Walk  in :  but  take  no 
air  of  the  fire.  Kather  an  uncomfort- 
able evening,  Mr.  Griims,"  he  conti- 
nued  to  remark,  in  asceni  ling  the  stairs, 
**  for  toast-and- water.  Isn't  it  atrango 
how  iK.M)plo  can  ever  hope  to  go  to 
heaven  uix>n  such  drink?  Kitty,  my 
darliog'*— >  so  he  addiv^sedthc  m:ud-ol. 


all-work,  not  knowing,  and  caring  as 
little,  if  her  name  were  Grizzle,  or 
Estifama,  "  You  have  the  kettle  lioil- 
ing,  of  I'ourso,  for  a  little  braudy-and- 
water  ?" 

But  brandy-and- water,  and  all  other 
visions  of  ielicity  speedily  Tanishod 
from  his  contemphition  at  the  sight  of 
his  truant  charge,  who,  as  the  door 
opened,  appeared  seated  over  against 
Miss  Gripus,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
her,  while  she  wound  into  the  form  of  a 
bafl  a  large  hank  of  threail,  distended  at 
half-fathom  length,  over  his  outspread 
fingers.  **  Oh  I  'pon  my  word  and  ho- 
nour," he  continued,  "here  we  ha^e 
a  clue  to  him  at  last.*' 

The  expression  of  ^Ir.  Gripus's  fea- 
tures, when  he  beheld  the  group  which 
a  statuar}'  might  admire,  was  demon- 
strative of  various  feelings,  among 
which,  that  of  pleasure  was  the  least 
conspicuous.  lie  was  not  sorry  to  find 
the  bird  in  captivity;  but  his  satisfaction 
was  considerably  abated  by  a  sight  of 
the  meshes  which  held  him.  Any  tie 
.  but  that.  If  it  were  the  thread  of  his 
life,  although  that  life  was  uninsured, 
the  miser  could  almost  have  found  it  in 
his  heart  to  sever  it.  Nevertheless  he 
thought  it  better  for  the  moment  to 
dissemble,  and  with  constrained  cour- 
tesy to  greet  his  visiter.  The  young 
lady,  however,  was  quickly  made  to 
understand  by  a  hint,  which,  thonch 
slight,  was  suflicicnt  to  bring  toe 
traitor  blushes  into  her  cheeks,  that 
she  had  chosen  her  bobbins  indiscreetly; 
and  afterwards  an  excuse  was  found  to 
make  her  leave  the  room,  to  which  sho 
returned  no  more  while  Clancy  was 
there. 

"  This  looks  more  like  a  place  of 
business  than  of  conviviality,"  said 
Shai'ky,  looking  full  at  the  decanter  of 
toast  and  water,  ''so,  perhaps,  wo 
luid  better  proceed  to  the  matter  at 
once." 

"Of  course,"  replied  Gripus,* as  he 
threw  a  sinister  glance  at  the  liculenanty 
"there  can  be  no  other  attraciUmi 
here." 

•*  Humph,**  quoth  Clancy,  rctunung 
the  look  with  something  almost  amount- 
ing; to  a  nod  towards  the  vacant  chair 
of  the  sempstress,  which  shot  a  pang  of 
rage  through  her  father's  breast.  "  It 
is  as  good,  old  gentleman,  to  be  frank 
with  vou,  andd(H;lare  at  once  that  there 
arc  attractions,  and  very  potent  ones, 
which  make  me  desire  to  quarter  my- 
self here  for  ever.** 
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**  What's  in  the  wind  now,  I  won- 
der ?"  ejaculated  the  attorney. 

*'  And  I  don't  wonder  at  all,"  groaned 
the  dolorous  miser,  whose  perplexity 
now  seemed  to  be  complete. 

"  No,  Sir  I"  said  the  cool  lover,  "  a 
sensible  man,  as  you  are,  wonders  at 
nothing  that  is  natural,  and  this  is  the 
most  natural  thins  in  the  world.  I 
have  seen  your  daughter,  conversed 
with  her,  discovered  tnat  she  was  born 
to  attach  me  to  life  by  subduing  my 
wild  nature,  and  giving  mc  an  object 
to  live  for.  As  a  short  way,  therefore, 
of  concluding  the  business  on  which  we 
three  are  here  met  together,  I  make 
you  a  formal  proposal  for  her  hand." 

"Well I"  said  the  attorney,  *'this 
bangs.  Two  duels  and  a  proposal  of 
marriage  in  four-and-twentynours.  You 
are  a  most  desperate  man,  surely." 

**  It  is  precipitate  I  own,"  continued 
the  Ueutenant,  "but  circumstances 
oblige  me  to  be  proippt.  An  offer, 
whidi  I  received  on  leaving  Head 
Quarters,  through  my  generous  cousin. 
Sir  Barnaby,  that  a  worthy  uncle  of 
ours  would  procure  me  a  company  in  a 
West  Indian  Hegiment  must  be  de- 
cided upon,  yea  or  nay,  before  to-mor- 
row's post ;  and  the  decision.  Sir  (ad- 
dressing  Gripus),  rests  with  you." 

*'  Go,  then,"  said  the  miser,  concen- 
trating all  his  venom  in  a  low,  grating, 
deliberate  voice,  wliich  gave  double 
pungency  to  his  droppingVords.  "  Go, 
Sir,  to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  a  hotter 
place,  for  the  honour  of  your  alliance 
is  too  great  for  a  daughter  of  mine." 

*'Stay,  stay,"  the  attorney  inter- 
posed ;  "  you  cannot  be  serious  about 
this  West  Indian  afiair ;  or,  if  you  are, 
our  insurance  project  is  gone  already 
to  that  hotter  place,  recommended  by 
your  intended  father-in-law." 

**  I  care  not,"  said  Gripus,  in  his 
fury,  "let  it  go.  It  shall  never  be 
redeemed  at  such  a  price.  But,  as  you 
hint,  this  gentleman  may  be  only  trying 
to  drive  a  better  bargain  by  reporting 
an  ima^nary  promotion." 

**  It  IS  not  my  fashion.  Sir,  to  utter 
untruths,  or  listen  to  insinuations  that 
I  do  so ;"  said  Clancy,  exhibiting  some 
dangerous  scintillations  of  his  "wild 
nature  "  in  the  flashing  of  his  dark  eye. 
*«But  this  is  a  matter  in  which  you 
have  a  right  to  require  evidence ;  and, 
with  your  leave,  I  shall  summon  my 
witness."  He  rang  the  bell,  and  gave 
directions  for  Finneriy  to  appear. 
"  Your  law  agent,  Mr.  Sliarky,"  he 


added,  "  will  tell  you  that  my  servant 
is,  in  this  case,  an  unexceptionable  wit- 
ness." 

"  For  the  sort  of  testimony  I  have 
known  him  to  bear,"  said  the  cautious 
attorney,  "  I  can  vouch  that  you  could 
hardly  go  beyond  him." 

"Finnerty,"  said  the  lieutenant, 
'^Tell  these  gentlemen  what  passed 
between  Sir  Barnaby  and  myself  in  the 
fishing-boat,  below  Castleconnell,  last 
Friday." 

*'  Ah  I  thin,  your  honour,  is  it  all 
about  Nelly  Browne  you  want  me  to 
be  telling  ?"  cried  the  bashful  servitor. 

"No,  no,  no;"  hastily  interposed 
his  master,  "  about  an  exchange  into 
another  regiment." 

"  Oh,  Jmmiaiky,  is  it?  The  dickens 
be  wid  the  pair  o'  them,  the  ould  re- 
lation and  the  young  one ;  they're  both 
of  a  story.  But  I  hope  that's  not  what 
you're  thinking  of.  Master  Remmy, 
to  plaze  them.  It's  too  long  they  think 
you're  living." 

**  Never  mind  what  their  object  may 
be  ;  say  all  that  you  know  about  it." 

"  Av  do,  my  good  fellow,"  Sharkv 
chimed  in  ;  **  tell  as  much  of  the  truth 
as  may  be  agreeable.  We'd  be  glad  of 
a  sample  of  your  ability  in  that  line." 

**  Well  tfiat's  nattheral  any  way," 
replied  the  unabashed  Finnerty ;  "  for 
it  is  not  often  in  your  line  to  hear  the 
like  from  any  one.  But  if  it  will  sarve 
my  master  to  tell  the  truth  in  his  cause 
here  it  goes;  if  all  the  attorneys  in  the 
Barony  of  Quin  were  present  by  to 
make  mischief  out  of  it.  *  Remmy,* 
says  the  Barrownight,  *  Uncle  Manus 
was  lamenting  the  other  day  to  see  so 
fine  a  young  fellow  dawdling  about  the 
streets  of  Limerick,  or  throwing  fishin'- 
hooks  after  the  salmon  at  Doonass,  when 
he. might  be  making  a  man  of  himself 
in  some  other  part  of  the  world.'  *  How 
is  that?'  says  my  master.  'Isn't  it 
better  to  be  dawdlin'  here  than  killing 
time  at  the  billiard-table  ?' " 

**Well,  never  mind  what  I  said; 
come  to  the  point  at  once." 

*' That's  what  I  always  come  to, 
plaze  your  honour, ' '  Finnerty  answered, 
*'  when  I'm  allowed  to  go  my  own  road. 
But,  not  to  be  tantalyzin'  ye,  I'll  go 
straight  to  it  this  time.  'Remmy 
(begging  yoiur  pardon.  Sir),  *  Remmy,* 
says  Sir  Barney,  'Uncle  Manus  has 
took  an  uncommon  likin'  to  you.'  '  It 
must  be  uncommon,*  says  your  honor, 
says  you  ;  *  for  his  common  behavour 
rcsimbles  anything  but  likin'.' " 
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«*  Well,  well,  what  matters  my  an- 
swer ?  The  oflfer, — come  at  once  to  the 
oflbr." 

"The  offer  then  was  a  good  offer 
for  any  one  that  loves  a  short  life,  and 
a  merry  one.  A  Captain  of  the  Sugar 
Boilers,  with  your  passage  paid  out, 
and  as  jrood  as  an  enjrajroment  for  you 
to  marry  a  yallow  beauty,  as  sure  as 
you  lived  to  the  eml  of  the  year,  with 
herself  in  one  scale,  and  the  weight  of 
her  in  goold  iu  the  other,  all  in  regard 
of  presarvin*  you  from  dawdlin*  away 
your  time  with  the  Miss  Considines  at 
the  boordin'  house  of  Castleconnell.  It 
was  uncommon  tiu«ler-hearted  of  the 
ould  gentleman,  to  be  sure." 

"And  what  is  to  be  your  share  of 
the  promotion,  my  honest  boy?"  asked 
the  attorney,  who  never  omitted  an 
opportunity  of  having  a  gird  at  Fin- 
nertv. 

"O I  feth,  T  don't  know.  'Twasn't 
that  I  was  thinkin'  of;  but  there  was 
scimething  about  a  wacancy  in  thejwst 
of  devil  to  the  Jimmaiky  Attorney- 
General,  if  I  could  grow  black  enough 
to  fdl  it ;  and  I  was  laid  out  to  considt 
vour  honour,  ^Ir.  JSharkv,  for  instruc- 
tions.  I  knew  I  needn't  go  beyant 
you." 

"A  verj'  palpable  hit,"  observed 
(iripus,  in  his  dry  manner  ;  **  but  what 
necessity  to  sifl  this  matter  any  far- 
ther? You,  Sir,"  adilressing  himself 
to  (.-lancy,  **  are  the  best  judg**  of  your 
own  inteivst.  Jf  you  prefer  going  to 
a  colony  where  the  yellow  fever  pays 
an  ainiual  visit  to  the  Barracks,  and 
the  cholera  is  now  r.i"injr,  the  wav  is 
liefore  you,  an<l  1  "wnsh  you  a  g(Mjd 
vovajre."  Here  he  looked  towards  thtj 
door,  and  Clancy,  too  prou<l  to  wait 
for  more,  stalked  furibund  out  of  the 
room,  forgetful  in  his  anger  alike  of 
Gertrude,  and  of  his  own  recent  g»>od 
n^solutions.  His  trust v  servant  was 
about  to  follow,  but  being  motioned 
by  Sharky  to  remain,  retained  his  posi- 
tion, until  a  violent  bang  of  the  hall- 
dfwr  lussured  him  of  the  departure  of 
his  master.  Then,  with  a  grotesijue 
shrug,  he  exclaimed — 

•*  There  he's  off.  The  steam  is  up, 
and  the  tailor's  shop  won't  hold  him  to- 
morrow, with  all  the  flannel  drawers, 
dimitv  jackets,  and  straw  hats  he'll  l>c 
ordering  for  the  voyage." 

••  What  voyage,  varlet?" — sai«l 
Sharky,  slipping  half  a  crown  into 
Finncrty's  hand.  **  You  know  as  well 
ns  I  do,  that  oil  this  is  a  mode  up 


thing.  Why  should  Mr.  Manns  Clancy^ 
who  is  hard  enough  up  to  provide  for 
his  own  sons,  and  never  treated  vour 
master  with  common  civility,  come  down 
with  the  i)rice  of  a  Company  for  him 
now  ?" 

"  Tlint  I  may  never  see  the  colour 
of  vour  moncv  a<;nin,  Mr.  Sharkj',*" 
ri'plieil  Finnerty,  **  if  I  know ;  but  if 
you  lu*anl  the  cough  of  the  young  Bar- 
rownight,  mayl)o  you  might  guess  the 
reason." 

Mr.  Gripus  turned  towards  the 
speaker  with  awakened  interest. 

'*  What  cough,  man,  did  you  speak 
of?"  said  he,  and  then  pushing  the 
decanter  of  toast  and  water  towards 
him,  invited  him  to  drink.  But  Sharky 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  extended  arm 
of  the  willing  guest,  and  Gripus,  ad-* 
nioni<hed  by  the  gestun\  fetched  out 
a  bottle  of  braTidv  from  the  closet,  and 
set  it  befon*  him.  **  Now  tell  the 
truth — what  cough  did  you  speak 
of?" 

*•  It  may  bo  only  a  cowld,  your  ho- 
nour," said  tlu?  shrewd  rascal,  "and 
if  Doctor  (Iriflin  had  fair  play  at  hiniy 
he'd  be  well  in  no  time.  But  youth  is 
headstrong,  and  when  it  runs  on  for 
one  month  after  another,  with  a  blister 
to  night  and  a  snipe-bag  to-morrow— 
](>echr^  one  minute  and  standing  above 
his  ancles  the  next  on  the  weir  after  a 
trout  that  k(;eps  him  in  play  for  half 
an  hour, — why,  what  with  that^  and 
with  hanl  going  at  night,  cigar-smok- 
ing,  and  porler-drinking,  and  brandy- 
and-water  till  nuiy  be  twelve  o'clock 
with  them  officers — and  all  that  with 
consumption  in  the  family ;  little 
wonder  it  i-^  that  Manns  Clancy  would 
like  to  sen<l  the  only  life  that  stands 
between  himself  and  the  title  and  estate 
out  of  the  way." 

*'  If  we  Could  believe  all  this,"  said 
the  misi>r,  rather  soliloquising  aloud^ 
than  intending  to  address  any  person 
in  the  rrxmi. 

*'  Believe  it,  your  honour  I"  cried 
the  indignant  Irishman.  *'  Did  I  ever 
t<'ll  von  a  lie  ]»efore  ?'* 

**  It  would  be  hanl  for  you,"  the 
attorney  remarke<1,  "when  this  is 
the  fir>t  *»pice  of  your  qualify  ho  CTcr 
h:ul.  But  il'  Mnnus  Clancy  has  n^ally 
made  sueh  an  offer,  and  your  master, 
I  am  sure,  would  not  afRrm  it  in  un- 
truth. thcHM't  some  ground  to  justify 
at  h'Mst  a  suspieion." 

*•  To  l>c  sure  there  is,  Mr.  Sharky," 
cried  Finnerty,  tobsing  off  a  second 
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glass  of  brandy  to  the  intense  amaze- 
ment of  the  owner — **  for  what  is  more 
nattheral  than  for  the  uncle^  if  he 
Wants  to  walk  into  the  property^  to  set 
the  land-crabs  first  a- walking  mto  the 
right  heir  ?" 

"  I  think  you  may  retire  now,"  said 
Gripus,  perceiving  the  right  hand  of 
the  orator,  in  one  of  its  rhetorical  flou- 
rishes, making  a  third  approach  to- 
wards the  brandy  bottle,  "and  we 
shall  make  some  further  inquiries  about 
the  matter.  In  the  mean  time,  make 
my  compliments  to  your  master,  and 
ask  him  to  come  here  to  breakfast  in 
the  morning.'* 

There  was  just  enough  of  truth  in 
this  story  of  Sir  Barnaby's  delicate 
state  of  health  to  make  it  undeniable. 
He  was  troubled  with  a  cough,  and  was 
little  inclined  to  coddle  himself,  but 
took  freely  of  the  sports  of  the  field  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  His  uncle 
Manus,  moreover,  a  long-sighted,  am- 
bitious man,  had  procured,  through 
some  influential  source,  a  promise  of  a 
company  in  a  West  Indian  Regiment 
for  one  of  his  own  sons,  which  in  a  cal- 
culation of  the  chapter  of  accidents  he 
would  have  been  quite  willing  to  trans- 
fer io  his  nephew.  The  latter,  too,  in 
his  reckless  and  adventurous  spirit,  was 
not  altogether  averse  to  the  proposal, 
and  had  actually  come  to  London  with 
his  mind  open  to  any  impression  which 
might  occur  to  fix  his  destiny.  It  was 
in  that  humour  that  he  had  taken  his 
passage  in  the  Scully  yawl,  plucked 
the  formidable  Grimboldtby  the  beard, 
and  stood  the  fire  of  his  friend  the  cor- 
net of  the  Seventh.  In  the  same  spirit 
he  was  rea<ly  to  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances whether  he  should  throw  him- 
self in  the  way  of  the  Quadroon  beau- 
ties of  Port  Royal,  or  take  the  goods 
the  gods  might  provide  for  him  nearer 
home.  All  his  indifierentism, however, 
was  dissipated  by  his  interview  with 
the  fair  Gertrude ;  and,  with  the  im- 
pulsive ardour  of  his  nature,  he  re- 
solved that  upon  the  fate  of  his  appli- 
cation for  her  hand  the  West  Indian 
project  should  stand  or  fall.  There 
was  nothing,  therefore,  untrue  or  de- 
ceptive in  the  abrupt  alternative  which 
he  announced  to  M?.  Gripus  when  he 
proposed  himself  a  suitor  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand.  Whatever  aid  the  extem- 
poraneous wit  of  Finnerty  had  contri- 
buted towards  his  success  was  unex- 
pected by  him,  and,  of  course,  he  was 
altogether  guiltless  of  designedly  mis- 


leading the  old  gentleman  to  take  a 
more  favourable  view  of  his  case. 

If  there  was  any  complicity,  it  was 
on  the  part  of  Sharky,  who  did  not 
believe  m  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  young  baronet's  health,  having  re- 
cently seen  him  and  witnessed  proofs 
both  of  the  strength  of  his  lungs  and 
the  soundness  of  his  appetite.  But  he 
had  a  kindly  feelino^  towards  young 
Clancy,and  entertaimng  a  conscientious 
opinion  that  a  match  with  Miss  Gripus 
would  be  highly  agreeable,  and  might 
be  sufficiently  eligible,  for  both  par- 
ties, he  judged  it  no  part  of  his  auty 
to  call  the  facts  too  rigidly  in  question. 
When  Gripus,  therefore,  demanded  his 
opinion,  he  concurred  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  incredulity  in  their  proba- 
bility, and  even  put  the  case  m  the 
most  favourable-  light  for  the  lover,  by 
suggesting  either  of  two  contingencies 
which  would  make  it  imprudent  to 
allow  him  to  accept  the  interested 
bounty  of  his  uncle  Manus. 

"  As  to  insuring  his  life,"  he  said, 
**  that  is  clearly  out  of  the  question.  No 
office  would  do  that,  while  those  two 
scourges  of  humanity,  the  cholera  and 
the  yellow  fever,  are  combining  with 
new  rum  and  rattlesnakes  to  drive 
every  European  in  that  climate  into  the 
arms  of  certain  death.  Once  let  him 
drop  down  the  river  there,  at  South- 
ampton, and  the  loss  of  your  lease  is 
an  accomplished  fact.  There  is  five 
hundred  a-year  gone  at  once  from  you 
and  your  family  for  ever.  But  there  is 
another  event  on  the  cards,  from  which 
you  would,  by  the  same  act,  cut  your- 
self out  as  cfTectually  as  Louis  Philippe 
made  over  the  inheritance  of  his  diil- 
dren  to  that  stock  of  Barabbas  who 
now  usurps  it.  Suppose  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  so,  that  neglected 
cough  should  do  its  work,  and  Sir 
Manus  Clancy — think  of  that — Sir 
Manus  Clancy — walk  into  possession  of 
Cherry-Orchard,  while,  as  that  gal- 
lows-bird just  now  said,  the  land-crabs 
were  walking  into  our  fiery  young 
friend  in  Jamaica ;  could  you  ever  for- 
give yourself?" 

" 6h,  yes;  I  do  hate  him  so."  The 
miser  grinned  and  groaned  at  the  same 
time. 

"  That  may  be ;  but  your  daughter, 
it  is  plain,  has  a  different  feeling ;  and 
if,  instead  of  seeing  her  a  baronet's 
lady,  at  the  head  of  a  noble  estate 
she  should  still  sit  moping,  and  weep- 
ing, and  wearing  herself  away  in  that 
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window,  over  your  old  rags  of  shirts, 
while  you  had  not  even  the  rents  of 
the  farm  to  console  you — what  then?" 

**  That  would  be  very  miserable 
indeed/'  sighed  the  miser  ;  '*  and  if  I 
were  quite  sure  that  the  young  baronet 
was  in  the  dangerous  state  of  health 
that  intemperate  brandy-sop  describes, 
and  if  this  rake-hell,  his  master,  were 
to  make  a  right  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty, actual  and  prospective,  so  as  to 
leave  it  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflerenco 
whether  he  lives  or  dies,  why,  then, 
much  as  I  hate  him,  I  think  it  would, 
nevertheless,  be  a  Christian  duty  to 
forgive  him." 

"That's  like  yourself,  my  dear  Sir," 
said  the  attorney.  '*  1  always  said  you 
had  a  warm  heart,  if  one  only  knew 
the  way  to  it.  "What  would  it  be,  if 
your  drink  was  of  a  more  generous 
quahtyl" 

It  was  not  without  much  inquiry, 
hesitation,  and  reluctance,  that  Mr. 
Gripus  could  be  induced  to  think  with 
patience  of  a  marriage  between  his 
daughter  and  the  lieutenant.  He  first 
tried  the  insurance-oflices ;  but  none  of 
them  would  undertake  the  risk  of  a 
West  Indian  campaign  at  any  pre- 
mium ;  and  even  then,  it  was  not  until 
he  had  ascertained  that  Sir  Bamaby 
was  bound  for  a  yacht  voyage  to  the 
suspicious  climate  of  Madeira,  that  ho 
yielded.  In  the  end,  when  his  con- 
sent was  extorted,  ho  gave  it,  as 
Brahaniio  handed  over  his  diiughter  to 
the  Moor : — "  I  here  do  give  tluK)  that 
with  all  my  heart  which,  but  thou  hast 
already,  with  all  my  heart  I  would 
keep  from  theo." 

Now,  to  conclude,  according  to  the 
morale  and  the  greatest-possible-hap- 
piness  principle  of  moilem  fiction- 
mongers,  we  ought  to  kill  Sir  Bamaby 
off-hand,  in  order  to  prove  the  diagno^ 
sis  of  Mr.  Finnerty  to  bo  correct :  or, 
at  least,  if  the  baronet  were  too  tough 


to  die,  for  the  sake  of  making  two 
lovers  happy,  we  should  change  his 
nature,  so  that  he  should  give  away  all 
his  acres  in  Gloucestershire  for  that 
purpose.  But  Irish  baronets  don*t 
give  away  land  for  nothing  now-a-days, 
vile  as  it  is,  nor  die  to  oolige  their  re- 
lations, if  they  can  help  it.  Sir  Bar. 
naby  lives,  and  notwithstanding  the 
price  of  oats,  is  a  prosperous  gentle- 
man, and  on  the  point  of  marriage- 
He  is  somctimcstroubled  with  a  chronic 
cough ;  but  he  seems  to  thrive  upon  ity 
and  grows  so  fat  and  sleek,  that  Unde 
Manus  never  sees  him  without  blessing 
himself,  for  not  having  thrown  away 
his  West  Indian  chance  upon  the  next 
in  remainder.  That  gentleman  (proX' 
imus  magna  intervallo)  is  still  a  hcote- 
nant,  high  up  in  the  list,  and  amnses 
himself  sometimes,  when  off  duty,  in 
fishing  ;  sometimes  in  more  athletio 
sports ;  but  he  keeps  reasonably  faithful 
to  his  promise  against  running  into 
unnecessary  danger,  and  has  forfeited 
the  friendship  of  a  noble  marquis,  hj 
refusing  to  nde  the  celebrated  Bolting 
Colt,  at  the  Punchestown  steeple- 
clmse.  Sir  Bamaby,  full  of  admira- 
tion at  his  military  genius,  never 
ceases  to  stimulate  it,  by  advising  an 
exchange  into  a  regiment  at  the  Cape, 
where  he  might  distinguish  himself 
against  the  CalTres ;  but  even  Unde 
Planus,  who  is  as  disinterested  am 
friends  are  whose  own  interest  docs  not 
interfere,  protests  against  such  a  sdiemo 
as  foolhardy.  That  speaks  volumes  finr 
the  descent  of  the  title  and  estates  in 
the  direct  line.  AVhatever  improve- 
ment in  worldly  fortune,  therefore* 
our  hero  may  reasonably  look  forward  to* 
seems  to  be  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  lease  of  Cherry- Orohard,  which  is 
8ettle<l  roversiunally  upon  his  wife  and 
himself;  and  as  his  is  the  last  life  in 
that,  let  us  take  leave  of  him  by  heartily 
wishing  that  it  may  bo  a  bng  one.] 
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'^  What  onv  eies  have  seene,  and  our  handa 
have  touched,  we  shall  declare.  There  is  a 
small  islande  in  Lancashire,  called  the  Pile 
of  Foiddors,  wherein  are  found  the  broken 
pieced  of  old  and  bridsed  ships,  some  whereof 
have  been  cast  thither  by  sldpwracke,  and 
also  the  trunks  and  bodies,  with  the  branches 
of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there  like- 
wise ;  whereon  is  found  a  certaine  spume  or 
froth,  that  in  time  breedeth  unto  certaine 
shells,  in  shape  like  those  of  a  muskle,  but 
6hari)er  pointed  and  of  a  whitish  colour; 
wherein  is  conteined  a  thing  in  forme  like  a 
lace  of  silke  finely  woven  as  it  were  togither 
of  a  whitish  colour,  one  ende  whereof  is 
fastened  unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as 
the  fish  of  oisters  and  muskles  are ;  the  other 
cnde  is  made  fast  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude 
masse  or  lumpe,  which  in  time  cometh  to  the 
shape  and  forme  of  a  bird ;  when  it  is  per- 
fectly formed  the  shell  gaspeth  open,  and  the 
first  thing  that  appecrcth  is  the  foresaid  lace 
or  string ;  next  come  the  legs  of  the  birde 
hanging  out,  and  as  it  groweth  greater  it 
openeth  the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it 
is  all  come  foorth  and  hangeth  only  by  the 
bill.  In  short  space  after  it  cometh  to  full 
matoritie  and  falleth  unto  the  sea,  where  it 
gathereth  feathers  and  groweth  to  a  foule 
bigger  than  a  mallard,  and  lesser  than  a 
goose,  having  blacke  l^s  and  bill  or  beake, 
and  feathers  blacke  and  white  spotted  in  such 
manner  as  is  our  magge  Pie,'' — The  Herbctll 
or  General  Historit  of  Plants,  By  John 
Gerard  of  London,  Master  in  Chirurgerie. 
London:  1597.— p.  1391. 

**  If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that  the  upper 
limb  (arm  and  hand)  of  man  is  the  homo- 
logue  of  tlie  fore  limb  of  the  amphiume,  of 
the  pectoral  fin  of  the  fish,  and  of  the  pec- 
toral ray  of  the  Lepidosiren,  it  follows  that, 
like  the  latter,  it  must  also  be  the  *  diverging 
app^idage'  of  the  arch  called  *  scapular,' 
which  is  the  hocmal  arch  of  the  occipital  ver- 
tebra :  and,  therefore,  however  strange  or 
paradoxical  the  proposition  may  sound,  that 
the  scapular  arch  and  its  appendages  down 
to  the  last  plialanx  of  the  little  finger  aro 
truly  and  essentially  bones  of  the  skulL"— 
On  the  Nature  of  Limbs,  By  Ricliard  Owoxt, 
F.R.S.  London ;  1849 p.  112. 

Strange  histories  both!  each  equally 
startling  us  in  our  sober  views  of  the 
world  around  us,  and  making  us  pause 
before  we  accept  as  truths  the  proposi- 


tions of  a  science  where  such  wonders 
are  enunciated.  Yet  each  has  a  very 
different  claim  on  our  assent.  One  may 
be  assumed  as  a  fair  representative  of 
the  state  of  natural  history  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  other  of  its  state 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth.  One 
is  the  pure  creation  of  an  imaginative 
and  marvel-loving  brain,  utterly  desti- 
tute of  foundation,  derived  from  loose 
and  scarcely  recognisable  analogies,  and 
capable  only  of  co-existing  with  abso- 
lute  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  living 
beings  :  the  other,  no  less  mai'Volloui, 
is  the  result  of  close  and  deeply  pe- 
netrating observation ;  of  accumulated 
facts  and  rigid  induction  ;  of  profound 
thought  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  phenomena  of  organisation— 
a  truth  full  of  widely  extending  rela- 
tions and  grand  significance.  The 
history  of  living  beings  is,  indeed^ 
changed — changed  in  its  philosophy; 
changed  in  its  data;  changed  in  its 
conclusions;  chan^d  in  all  save  the 
marvellousness  of  these  conclusions ! 

And  to  what  are  we  to  refer  the  vast 
revolution  which  has  thus  been  effected 
in  the  history  of  organised  existence  ? 
Many  causes  are  in  operation.  In  com- 
mon with  every  branch  of  natural  sci- 
ence, our  knowledge  of  organisation 
owes  to  the  proper  employment  of  the 
inductive  method  its  first  great  impulse 
— the  infusion  of  that  healthy  vitality 
which  has  carried  the  study  of  living 
beings  out  of  the  domain  of^mere  ima- 
gination into  the  region  of  fact,  and 
has  substituted  for  groundless  and 
absurd  speculations  truths  of  hi^h  im- 
port. But,  beside  the  recognition  of 
the  inductive  method  as  the  great  guide 
in  our  inquiries  into  nature,  there  is 
another,  a  more  peculiar  and  special 
source  of  that  imcontrolled  progress- 
that  inherent  force,  by  which  the  biolo- 
gical sciences  speed  their  way  towards 
|>erfection ;  we  allude  to  the  high  po- 
sition which  comparative  anatomy  nas 
of  late  years  taken,  and  the  general 
acknowledgment  of  its  power  in  deve- 
loping the  great  laws  of  organisation. 


•  "  The  Natural  History  of  Ireland."    By  William  Thompson,  Esq.    Vols.  L  IL  and  IIL 
"  Birds  of  Ireland."    London :  Reeve,  Benham  and  Reeve.    1849-51. 
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What  analysis  has  been  in  the  physical 
sciences,  the  disscctinj;  knife  and  the 
microscoiKj  are  in  the  science  of  life ; 
by  their  aid  a  Hood  of  light  has  been 
let  in  on  the  darkest  rejrions  of  organi- 
sation, and  scarcely  a  day  passes  that 
"we  are  not  startle<l  bv  some  new  mar- 
vel,  or  that  some  strange  mystery  is  not 
revealed  to  the  darinj;  votary  of  tnith. 

Hence  is  it  that  the  science  of  living 
beings  is  now  marked  by  the  nior^t 
bf^autifnl  generalisations, and  that  tliere 
is  here  scarcely  a  singh*  thct,  however 
appaivntly  nniinjMtrtant  in  its^'lf,  whieli 
may  not,  by  being  viewe<l  in  comiexion 
witli  others,  be  ibund  invi'sled  wiih  a 
sijrnificanee  which  couM  liave  hardly 
biH*n  anticipated,  and  become  an  essen- 
tial step  in  that  pnu-ess  by  which  the 
investigator  ofNatnn?  can  alone  hope 
to  attain  the  highest  goal  of  his  in- 
nniries — the  con(repti<m  of  the  plan  of 
tlie  nnivers(^ — of  the  idea,  in  all  ivve- 
rence  we  say  it,  which  n'igned  in  the 
Divine  mind  on  the  eventful  morning 
of  cn*ation. 

Such  is  the  high  end  which  the  na- 
tnndist  proposes  to  himsi'lf,  and  such 
the  means  by  which  pn)gress  towanls 
that  end  can  alone  be  attained.     We 
must  not,  however,  be  misun<lerstoo<l, 
as  if  we  had  ht-re  insiste<l  on  the  iden- 
tity of  zooh)gy  and  comjiaralive  ana- 
tomy.   We  believe,  that  while  tliey  are 
each   absolutely  indisjM-nsable   to    the 
perfect  development  of  the  other,  they 
an.*  yet  ess<*ntiallv  (listinct.     Zoolo-'v 
w   not   comparative   anatomy,   nor   is 
comparative  anatomy  zoology.    In  the 
origmal  determination  of  the  mutual 
relations  and  essential  alfniities  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  the  establishment 
of  those  general  views  by  which  the 
vast  assemblage  of  sentient  beings  mav 
be  ]>resente<l  to  the  nund  as  a  mutually 
reacting,  and  consistent,  and  hamio- 
nious  whole,  comparative  anatomy  can 
in  no  department  })e  disi)ensed  with ; 
but  when   the   true    structund    ri'la- 
ticms    of    th(^     higher    aninutls    have 
once  been  determined  by  careful  dis- 
sections in  a  companitively  small  num. 
ber  of  histanccs,  we  dis<'over  that  cer- 
tain ]K*culiarities  of  external  fonn  may 
henceforth  b<;  taken  as  intliccs  (»f  in- 
ternal structure,  and  generally  a])plied 
without  further  necessity  of  actual  dis- 
section  ;  hencts  in  the  higher  menibcrs 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  cxtcrnaL  Innu 
possesses  an  imiKirtance   of  the   first 
rank,  and  its  stndy  lead^  to  truths  of 
immeiue  value.     And  it  is  well  that  it 


is  so ;  for  it  is  in  cxtcmal  nature,  in 
outward  form,  that  some  of  the  no- 
bh^st  faculties  of  the  mind  find  their 
true  region  of  deveh)pment  ;  it  is 
thos(»  obvious  chai*jictt?i*s  which,  indc- 
pendly  of  all  manipulation,  immedia- 
tely strike  us  in  surrounding  objects, 
that  primarily  and  most  forcibly  im- 
pn'ss  us  with  that  ineffaceable  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  without  which  our  most 
searching  investigations  would  be  but 
a  dn-ary  exercis*.*  of  the  intellect 
divorced  from  the  ailecticms,  and  des- 
titute of  all  puii tying  and  ennobling 
influence. 

In  the  higher  departments  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  external  configuration 
thus  stands  v*ide  by  side  with  the  most 
elaborate  anatomi<'al  investigation,  en- 
abling us  to  recoguist*  all  those  n*ij 
resemblances  and  atlinities  by  which 
W(^  can  form  a  just  estimate  oftlie  mu- 
tual ivlations  of  sjK-cies,  and  construct 
those  more?  comprehensive  classificatory 
f!rou]>s  which,  without  violating  the 
natural  n'lations  Injtween  the  subjects 
of  our  classific.-.tioTi,  so  immeasurably 
facilitate  our  acquaintance  with  siK»cific 
forms.  It  is,  however,  (piite  otherwise 
when  we  descend  towanls  the  lower 
forms  of  animal  life.  Here  external 
configuration  cannot  be  relied  on  in 
the  clctermination  of  natural  gmu]is. 
Animals  with  almost  the  same  external 
form  may  be  widely  separate<l  from  one 
another  in  internal  organisation,  in 
tluw  essential  [H-'culiaritiesof  stnicture 
which  detennine  their  habits  and  indi- 
cate their  affinities.  It  is  thus  that 
there  is  a  iliiVereni'e  in  our  mode  of  in- 
vestigating the  higher  and  the  lower 
members  of  the  great  scale  of  animated 
being.  It  nuist,  however,  always  be 
remembered,  that  the  es.*<ential  organi- 
sjition  of  an  animal  is,  in  every  case, 
the  nltimatt*  ground  of  the  posilion  we 
assign  to  it  in  a  ]ihiloso])hica]  classifi. 
cation;  and  it  is  only  l>eeauK',  in  the 
higher  animals,  this  organisation  is 
coi-rectly  indicate<l  by  extermd  confor- 
mation, that  we  are  justified  in  neglect- 
ing, to  a  certain  extent,  the  dire<*t  ex- 
aniination  of  internal  structun>,  while, 
in  the  hiwer  organisms,  external  form 
iK'ing  no  longer  an  unerring  ex|N>nent 
of  internal  structure,  we  can  here  never 
expect  tt»  n»ake  any  pn>gress  without 
having  constant  ivcoursc  to  the  scalpel 
and  the  lens. 

These  remarks  have  been  siiggcstc<l 
by  our  belief,  that  certain  mistaken 
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notions  very  generally  prevail  as  to  the 
mutual  relation  of  zoolog}^  and  compa- 
rative anatorav ;  some  naturalists  wish- 
mg  it  to  be  believed  that  zoology  and 
comparative  anatomy  are  the  same,  and 
that  no  advance  can  be  made  in  oiu* 
knowledge  of  sentient  beings  without 
perpetual  recurrence  to  the  dissecting 
knife;  while  others  insist  upon  the 
employment  of  comparative  anatomy 
in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history,  as  a 
dangerous  innovation,  tending  to  de- 
prive the  study  of  the  world  around  us 
of  all  its  charms,  and  for  the  li\'ing  and 
moving  shapes  of  beauty  which  accom- 
pany the  naturalist  of  the  field  at  every 
step,  to  substitute  the  blood  and  car- 
nage of  the  dissecting-room. 

The  work  whose  title  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  present  notice,  bears  out 
the  views  here  taken.  With  little  re- 
course to  comparative  anatomy,  be- 
cause the  subject  does  not  need  it,  Mr. 
Thompson's  volumes  must  hold  a  high 
position  in  the  zoological  literature  of 
these  islands.  Of  his  projected  work 
on  the  natural  history  of  Ireland — and 
we  presume  the  expression,  "  natural 
history,"  is  intended  to  be  understood 
in  its  more  restricted  sense,  as  confined 
to  the  animal  kuigdom  alone — three 
volumes  have  now  been  published ; 
these  embrace  the  history'  of  our  Birds, 
a  department  in  which  the  labours  of 
the  comparative  anatomist  are  only  oc- 
casionally required,  and  where  the  high 
value  of  external  characters  in  deter- 
mining the  systematic  position  and 
afiinities  of  the  subjects  of  investiga- 
tion, has,  along  with  the  intrinsic  beauty 
and  interest  of  these  subjects,  always 
given  to  ornithology  a  special  charm  for 
the  general  student  of  nature. 

During  the  past  half  of  the  present 
century,  the  natural  history  of  Ireland 
has  had  several  ardent  and  successful 
investigators,  but  until  the  appearance 
of  the  work  before  us,  Irish  naturalists 
had  chiefly  confined  the  results  of  their 
labours  to  detached  memoirs  and  pe- 
riodical articles.  Even  anterior  to  the 
present  century  the  zoology  of  this 
country  had  not  remained  without  its 
cultivators;  and  the  writings  of  Gerard 
Boate,  Patrick  Browne,  the  celebrat- 
ed Molyneux,  Keogh,  Jenkins,  Rutty, 
and  Smith  prove  that  considerable 
ardour  was  evinced  by  the  early  natu- 
ralists in  the  study  of  the  animals  of 
Ireland.  The  natural  history  writings, 
however,  of  these  authors,  are  seldom 
more  than   mere    catalogues   of  the 


animals  then  known  to  exist  in  the 
coimtry,  and  though  of  variable  merit, 
are  chiefly  useful  in  enabling  us  to 
compare  the  present  with  the  past 
Fauna  ;  thus  proving  the  local  extmc- 
tion  of  several  animals  which  formerly 
existed  here. 

We  sincerely  rejoice  in  finding  that 
the  zoology  of  Ireland  is  now  about  to 
be  brought  into  a  connected  form,  es- 
pecially since  the  task  has  fallen  into 
hands  so  well  fitted  to  do  it  justice.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  such  of 
our  readers  as  have  any  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  natural  history, 
that  IVIr.  Thompson  is  well  known  as  a 
distinguished  and  successful  investi- 
gator of  the  zoology  of  this  country  in 
all  its  departments ;  with  an  untiring 
zeal  and  a  critical  dbcrimination  of 
specific  form,  he  has  already  enriched 
the  Irish  Fauna  with  discoveries  nu- 
merous and  important;  and  the  pre- 
sent volumes  have  certainly  not  low- 
ered the  high  position  he  nas  already 
attained,  while  they  arc  an  earnest  of 
what  we  may  yet  expect  from  his  pen  in 
the  other  departments  of  Irish  zoology; 
and  we  are  happy  to  learn  that  they 
are  immediately  to  be  followed  by  a 
corresponding  work  on  the  Fishes  of 
Ireland — a  work  which  we  doubt  not 
will  leave  nothing  to  be  done  in  this 
department,  except  what  future  dis- 
coveries may  render  necessary. 

We  think  our  author  has  done  well 
in  selecting  Birds  for  the  first  part  of 
his  projected  work.  Birds  I  with  all 
their  wonderful  habits,  and  forms,  and 
hues,  and  sounds  I  Why,  the  very 
name  brings  back  to  us  the  days  of 
our  boyhood,  and  once  again  we  feel 
ourselves  wandering  amid  their  well- 
known  haunts,  free,  and  careless,  and 
happy  as  themselves.  We  believe  that 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  ornitholo- 
gical pursuits  lies  in  the  infinite  variety 
of  natural  scenery  into  which  the  studies 
of  the  practical  ornithologist  necessa- 
rily lead  him.  Innumerable  as  are  the 
features  which  give  its  peculiar  physi- 
ognomy to  the  earth's  surface,  there  is 
scarcely  one  which  does  not  become 
the  chosen  haunt  of  some  particular 
tribe  of  birds.  The  summer  wood  is 
filled  with  the  sweet  call  of  the  wood- 
quest  ;  the  eagle  holds  her  eyrie  on  the 
mountain  clifif;  the  Alpine  rivulet,  as 
it  rushes  with  its  wild  joy  througii 
some  rocky  ravine,  is  the  loved  com- 
panion of  the  water-ousel ;  the  grouse 
sends  forth  his  crow  of  defiance  from 
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tho  hcath-cmpurpled  moorland ;  with 
its  shrill  cry  the  startled  snipe  rises 
from  the  sedgy  margin  of  the  pool,  its 
dark  outline  traced  for  a  moment 
against  the  clear  evening  sky  of  au- 
tumn, before,  with  downward  pointing 
bill,  it  drops  into  some  more  distant 
portion  of  the  marsh ;  on  the  nmddy 
estuary  the  lonely  heron  watches  the 
retreating  tide;  imd  high  above  tho 
beetling  ocean-difr  the  seagull  mingles 
his  wild  scream  with  the  solemn  voice 
of  the  waters,  or  laughs  aloud  from  his 
airy  height,  as  if  in  contempt  of  the 
corth.imprisoned  wretch,  wno,  with 
reeling  brain,  trembles  on  the  brink  of 
the  dizzy  precipice  below. 

AVhen  wo  call  to  mind  that  there  are 
few  more  characteristic  features  in  in- 
dividual passages  of  natural  scenery 
than  the  peculiar  birds  whit^h  are  asso- 
ciated with  them,  we  must  at  once  be 
impressed  with  the  immense  advantage 
"which  the  artist  must  derive  from  the 
study  of  tlie  forms  and  habits  of  the 
feathered  denizens  of  our  globe.  We 
have  met  with  innumerable  instances, 
in  which  half  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  landscape  on  the  mind  is  due 
to  these  most  interesting  accessories. 
"Well  do  we  remember  a  particular  spot 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  our  Iinsli 
rivers,  where  there  grew  two  aged 
beech-trees,  tall  and  gaunt,  with  their 
branches  almost  naked,  even  in  sum- 
mer, permanently  bending  from  tho 
prevailing  blasts  which  habitually  rush- 
ed down  the  vallev  of  the  river,  howl- 
ing  through  the  broaches  of  a  ruined 

1)ark  wall,  the  only  remnant  around  of 
mman  habitation.  AVe  have  never 
passed  by  tliat  desolate  spot  on  a  dark, 
gusty  day,  with  the  river  swollen  after 
recent  rain,  that  we  have  not  seen  a 
pair  of  connorants  resting  on  tlie  top- 
most branches  of  those  spectre-like 
trees.  The  eflect  of  thesis  birds  in  such 
a  scene  was  indescribably  impressive  : 
the  driving  clouds,  the  howling  of  the 
wind  through  the  scatlu'd  trees  and  tho 
ruined  wall ;  the  gloomy,  fast-rushing 
tl(Kxl  Ik'Iow  ;  an<l  above,  those  strange 
binls,  like  spirits  ofevil  rejoicing  in  the 
surrounding  desolation. 

Without  birds,  the  world  would  lose 
half  its  charm,  and  some  of  the  holiest 
influences  of  nature  l>ecome  extinct, 
and  sinci^rely  do  we  sympathise  with 
our  author  in  his  indignant  denuncia- 


tion of  the  ruthless  destmction  of  those 
beautiful  beings.  We  do  not  now 
mean  to  condemn  the  occupation  of  the 
legitimate  sportsman ;  but  when  we 
see,  for  example,  that  of  lato  years  the 
sea  birds  ore  rapidly  disappearing  from 
some  of  their  most  favouixnl  haunts— 
from  those  rock-bound  islands  where 
but  lately  the  wild  cries  and  wondrous 
beauty  of  their  countless  multitudes 
gave  life  to  tho  monotony  of  tho  deep ; 
and  then,  in  connexion  with  this  fact* 
read,  that  about  the  year  1842,  daring 
the  breeding  season  of  tho  scabirds, 
an  officer  in  Dublin  laid  a  wager  thai 
he  would  in  a  single  day  shoot  five 
hundred  birds  on  Lambay  Island,  off 
the  Dublin  coast ;  that  he  repaired  to 
tho  island  with  every  requisite  for  his 
murderous  purpose ;  that  servants  were 
constantly  employed  loading  his  gans 
ami  filling  hampers  with  the  slain ;  but 
that  long  before  the  sun  had  set,  his 
object  was  accomjjlished,  and  his  bet 
won  ;* — when  we  learn  that  the  mani. 
festation  of  even  human  aflcctions  in 
these  poor  binls  is  taken  advantage  of 
for  their  destruction ;  when  we  know 
that  the  tei*ns,  those  most  beautiful  of 
scabirds,  will,  the  moment  one  of  their 
companions  is  killed  or  wounded,  flock 
towards  tlie  victim  with  tho  most  pi- 
teous wailings,  wheeling  around  it,  and 
using  every  ap])arent  inducement  to 
cause  it  to  rise  and  join  once  more 
their  happy  company,  and  that  aware 
of  this,  the  heartless  shooters  are  in 
the  habit  of  throwing  dead  terns  upon 
the  water,  to  lure  the  living  birds  with- 
in reach  of  their  guns,  and  all  this 
without  any  earthly  object  bevond  their 
destruction  ;t  when  we  read  that,  in 
the  year  1843,  taking  advantage  of  a 
simihir  trait  in  the  gannet,  ''  a  gentle- 
man who  had  the  shooting  over  the 
])roiKTty  about  Ballantrae,  went  to 
Ails!i,  and  cruelly  slaughtered  in  one 
forenoon,  with  two  guns,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  gannets,  nearly  all  old 
binls;  that  he  first  killcnl  one  at  about 
one  hundred  yanls  from  tho  island^ 
and  let  it  lie  on  the  water  to  attract 
others  to  the  spot,  which  it  unfortu- 
nately did,  till  the  number  mentioned 
was  killed  :"t  when  such  cases  of  wan- 
ton cruelty — and  those  now  recorded 
are  but  few  out  of  tho  many—come  be* 
fore  us,  we  almost  wonder  that  a  bird 
has  bec>n  left  upon  our  shores,  and  are 


VoU  uL  Prefaco.  vi. 


t  V»l.  iu.  p.  27^. 


t  Id,  p.  263. 
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filled  with  indignation  at  the  heartless 
sport  which  in  a  few  short  hours  would 
destroy  so  much  happiness,  and  blot 
out  so  much  beauty  irom  the  world. 

But  there  is  still  another  source  of 
destruction  which,  though  not,  as  in  the 
cases  just  mentioned,  so  utterly  desti- 
tute of  any  palliative  feature,  is  yet  one 
which  every  lover  of  birds  and  of  their 
influences  should  set  himself  strenu- 
ously to  oppose.  We  aUude  to  the 
slaughter  ot  birds,  under  the  mistaken 
notion  that  they  are  destructive  to  the 
labours  of  the  agriculturist,  or  other- 
"wiso  injurious  to  the  interests  of  man, 
as  in  the  case  of  that  beautiful  denizen 
of  the  waterfall,  the  water- ouzel,  which 
in  certain  districts  of  Scotland  is  ex- 
posed to  the  most  merciless  persecution, 
under  the  ignorant  belief  that  it  de- 
stroys the  spawn  of  the  salmon.*  "We 
trust,  however,  to  the  gi*adual  exten- 
sion of  knowledge  for  the  removal  of 
these  errors,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
belief — a  belief  which  must  necessarily 
follow  from  faithful  observations  of 
their  habits — that  such  birds  are  often 
man's  best  friends,  and  should  be  care- 
fully protected ;  and  we  look  forward 
with  especiiU  hopefulness  to  the  influ- 
ence of  our  schools  in  spreading  abroad 
true  views  in  such  matters,  and  diflus- 
ing  the  conviction  that  our  best  interests 
are  still  consistent  with  the  beauty 
and  happiness   of  the  world    around 

us.f 

]Mr.  Thompson's  three  volumes  em- 
brace the  whole  of  the  birds  which 
have  hitherto  been  met  with  in  Ireland. 
Diagnostic  descriptions  are  omitted,  as 
the  reader  who  requires  these  can  easily 
avail  himself  of  some  of  the  numerous 
systematic  works  already  published; 
and  our  author  conGnes  himself  to  his 
own  observations  and  those  of  his  many 
correspondents,  introducing  only  sucn 
matter  from  the  writings  of  other  au- 
thors as  may  tend  to  elucidate  his  sub- 
ject and  render  his  biographical  sketches 
more  complete ;  and  we  can  truly  say 
thatj  in  the  volumes  before  us,  the 


reader  is  presented  with  a  rich  mass  of 
original  matter,  constituting  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  the  natu- 
ralist possesses  in  this  most  interesting 
and  important  department  of  animated 
nature. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  generally  the  custom 
among  some  men  who  yet  lay  claim  to 
the  rank  of  scientific  naturalists^  to  de- 
predate the  study  of  the  habits  of  the 
animal  creation,  and,  imagining  that  the 
investigation  of  structure,  form,  nomen- 
clature, and  arrangement,  is  the  true 
end  of  the  naturalist,  to  look  upon  all 
else  as  worthy  only  of  a  place  in  the 
popular  and  superficial  literature  of  the 
science.  From  this  view  we  totally 
dissent;  we  believe  that  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  inferior  tnbes  of  liv- 
ing beings,  in  their  wondrous  instincts, 
in  their  mysterious  manifestations  of 
intelligence,  in  those  strange  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies,  in  that  scarcely 
to-be-mistaken  foreshadowing  of  a  mo- 
ral sense  which  many  of  them  present, 
constitute  a  subject  of  inquiry  of  the 
very  highest  order:  a  subject  which 
can  only  be  approached  with  a  deep 
consciousness  of  its  importance,  and  of 
the  overwhelming  difficulty  of  its  pur- 
suit; and  we  feel  entirely  convinced 
that  all  facts  bearing  upon  this  most 
obscure  department  of  research  possess, 
when  brought  together  by  a  faithful 
and  discriminating  observer,  and  com- 
pared in  a  philosophic  spirit,  an  im- 
measurable importance.  The  true  phi- 
losopherwill  recognise  this  importance, 
and  see  that  it  is  alone  by  the  aid  of 
such  facts  that  we  can  ever  expect  to 
throw  light  upon  some  of  the  darkest 
regions  of  psychological  research. 

Our  author  is  no  mere  closet  natu- 
ralist; aware  that  actual  observation 
is  the  foundation  of  his  science,  he  has 
interrogated  Nature  in  the  field ;  gun 
in  hand  he  has  traversed  moor  and 
mountain,  shore  and  fen,  not  merely 
with  the  ardour  of  a  sportsman,  but 
with  all  that  enthusiasm  which  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  is  sure  to  inspire  in  her 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  120. 

t  From  the  recent  introduction  into  the  National  Schools  of  that  excellent  little  book, 
"  Zoology  for  Schools,"  by  Robert  Patterson,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  some  of  the  happiest 
results.  None  have  greater  opportunities  of  observing  the  phenomena  of  nature  than  the  chil- 
dren of  our  country  poor ;  their  observing  powers  require  only  to  be  properly  directed,  and 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  study  of  natural  history,  besides  the  advantages  directly 
derivable  from  the  kno\vIei1(;e  of  the  truths  with  which  it  is  conversant,  is  also  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  a  gymnasium,  far  surpassing  all  others  for  the  exercise  of  the  observing  and 
(liscriminating  powers ;  and  the  healthy  and  vigorous  training  to  which  these  powers  are 
thus  subjected  must  be  of  unspeakable  value  in  the  every-day  experience  of  after  life. 
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sincere  votaries ;  and  where  he  relies 
on  external  sources  of  information,  in 
the  vast  mass  of  correspondence  which 
he  has  brought  to  his  aid,  he  has  plainly 
shown  no  small  amount  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  difficult  and  often  invidious 
task  of  rejecting  what  is  irrelevant  or 
apocryphal. 

But  we  must  allow  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  opinion  we  have  dctaned  it  right  to 
express  on  the  first  three  volumos  of 
''The  Natural  History  of  In'land." 
Mere  extracts  will,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, afford  but  little  asMstance  iu  this 
resiHiCt,  and  yet  we  cannot  dismiss  our 
notice  without  a  few.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, some  of  the  curious  instances 
of  sounds  emitted  by  birds — instances 
which  prove  that  it  is  not  to  "  song 
birds"  alone  that  voice  gives  an  inte- 
rest which  binds  itself  with  some  of  our 
finest  conceptions  of  external  Nature : — 

CuY  OK  BiiENT  CloosK ^^ March  8, 1 840. 

— A  delightful,  warm,  calm  day.  On  riding 
from  Belfast  to  llolywootl  at  hi>;li  water, 
binls  of  various  species  were  abundant.  Op- 
po»tc  Clifden,  and  ver>'  near  the  shore,  were, 
perhaps,  500  brent  ge<'8(.>  in  a  ilock,  kceiting 
up  their  usual  ctmoert,  like  the  nuL^ic  of  a 
pack  of  hountis  in  full  en'.  The  moment 
tliat,  borne  on  the  gentle  jjale,  my  horso 
heard  it,  he  beeame  quite  impatient,  as 
hunters  do  on  hearing  the  hounds  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  continueil  very  spirittd  and  rest- 
less so  lon^  as  he  was  ^%-ithin  hearing  of  the 
Bound,  just  as  ho  would  have  d<ino  lind  it 
proceeded  from  a  genuine  paelc** — Vol.  iiL 
p  .69. 

IlOWLINO     OF    THE     CiRELVT    NORTHERN 

Dn-KK,— "On  the  '21th  of  April,  1850,  a 
great  northern  diver  (in  its  third  year's 
])Iuma;re)  was  capturtd  off  Island  Ma^t-e,  on 
a  h<K)k  baite<l  with  *buckie'  {Buccinum  vn- 
datum)  for  cod,  and  bruught  uninjund  to 
Belfast.  The  bait  was  taken  at  a  depth  of 
from  thirt^'  to  furtv  fathoms.  The  bird  was 
pureliased  by  a  gentleman  to  keep  along 
with  a  nnml>er  of  other  si)ecies  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  but  when  sent  homo  for  that  ])ur|><>Mif 
its  most  melancholy  cry — somewhat  resem- 
bling tho  howl  of  a  dog  as  he  Miays 
the  moon,*  though  not  verj'  long-drawn — 
wrought  so  upon  the  feeling-*  of  the  lady  of 
the  house  that  she  l>OM»ught  its  liberty,  and 
a  few  hours  after^-anls,  in  the  privacy  ot 
night,  it  was  consigiie*!  to  its  native  ch-unnt. 
"When  placinl  on  the  sea  it  divi-d  fnr  alxmt 
fifty  yanLs  and  then  emerging,  nNHumcil  fur 
a  moment  an  upright  p«)^ili(>n,  Hapix-<1  its 
W'iiigs,  gave  a  l«iud  cry  (or  *crow'),  a-*  if  <tf 
defiance,  and,  sieing  the  lM»at  ai-pr^iarhiug, 
divtil  again.  It  was  not  farther  f<>llo\ie<l. 
Although  the  wings  were  [HTfei't,  this  binl 
did  not  attempt  tu  rise  into  the  air  from  the 


ground,  nor  from  a  very  large  vessel  of  water 
iu  which  it  was  placed.  Quickly,  however, 
its  way  was  made  in  a  sTvimming  manner 
along  the  floor  of  a  shop  in  which  it  was 
temporarily  placed,  while  its  mournful  note, 
frequently  repeated,  attracted  such  a  crowd, 
that  the  bird  was  hurried  away  with  all  poe- 
sible  speed." — Vol.  iiL  p.  195. 

Cry  ok  Grouse. — "On  the  range  of 
the  Belfast  mountains,  rising  to  nearly  1600 
feet  in  altitude,  the  grouse  »till  maintains  its 
ground.  In  tlie  (>\'enings  of  summer  and 
autumn,  when  taking  a  favourite  walk  to 
the  mountain  ridge  to  behold  the  grand  and 
varie<l  prospect  on  everj*  side,  above  all,  to 
watch  the  down-going  of  the  sun  behind  the 
distant  mountains  on  the  farther  side  of 
Lough  Neagh,  and  sec  the  great  expanse  of 
waters  stee{>ed  in  the  most  lovely  hues,  the 
crowing  of  the  grouse  has  almost  invariablj 
enlivene<l  my  walk  home.  To  my  car  the 
call  is  delightful,  from  its  association  with  the 
wilduess  of  nature.  When  undisturbed  at 
such  times,  the  alarm  note,  well  known  to 
si)ortsmen  as  a  re|H.>tition  of  *the  syllable 
Ao^,*  was  rarely  heanl;  but  the  crowing^ 
which  is  admirably  n-presentetl  by  the  words 
*  ffOj  ffo^  go^  ffo,  go  hack,  go  back^*  was  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  commencing,  at  the 
end  of  August  and  during  September,  about 
half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  continuing 
sometimes  for  nearly  an  hour.  During  one 
of  these  walks,  in  the  month  of  June,  a 
pointer  dog  was  inconsiderately  allowed  to 
follow  me,  and  by  his  trespassing  on  the 
breeding  haunts  of  the  grouse,  lapwing,  and 
f<nii>o,  he  (raused  a  continued  uproar  from  the 
thne  sixh:]*.'?,  akin  to  what  we  hear  from  tbs 
various  binls  on  the  sea-shore. 

"  As  obst!r\'ed  by  Mr.  Poole,  when  on  a 
pe<le*<trian  excursion  among  the  Comersgh 
niountiins  (WaterfonI),  'Go  back,  go 
back,  gr)  back,'  was  re])cated  as  well  and  as 
distinctly  by  tliis  bin!  as  man  could  utter  it, 
and  in  such  wild  and  dangiToua  solitudes  It 
sounds  like  a  warning  from  some  aupematorsl 
bt'ing,  which,  if  timid,  one  feels  more  than 
half  incline<I  to  take.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

"We  have  already  referred  to  the  a€. 
fectionate  disposition  evinced  towardi 
each  other  by  terns  and  by  gannets ; 
we  an^  unfortunately^  not  able  to  give 
the  same  good  character  of  all  our 
feathered  favourites,  and  we  regret  to 
say  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  tnein  is 
chargeable  with  a  sad  want  of  amiabi- 
lity  in  many  of  his  social  relations,  aa 
the  following  te>timony,  among  nume- 
rous others,  must  abundantly  prove  :^ 

rrr.NAriTV  OKKoniNs. — "Well  known  as 
U  the  pu(/nacitjf  of  r«ibin«,  i»ne  or  two  in- 
htanri>-4  may  W  givi'n.  Tlu-ir  U-ing  f>o  wIkiUj 
abiMirlM-d  during  conduit  as  to  lie  rt^nileas 
of  all  cb-o,  was  ludicn>u>ly  e\*inc('<i  at  Spiring- 
vale,  by  a  i>air  lighting  from  the  air  down* 
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wards  to  the  earth,  until  they  disappeared  in 
a  man's  hat,  that  happened  to  be  lying  on 
the  ground,  and  in  wliich  they  were  both 
captured.  On  one  occasion  two  of  these 
birds,  caught  fighting  in  a  yard  in  Belfast, 
were  kept  all  night  in  separate  cages.  One 
was  given  its  liberty  early  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  being  tamer — possibly  from 
having  been  the  better  beaten  of  the  two — 
was  kept,  with  the  intention  of  being  perma- 
nently retained.  So  unhappy,  however,  did 
the  prisoner  look,  that  it  too  was  set  at  liberty 
in  the  yard,  which  was  believed  to  be  its 
chosen  domicile.  The  other  came  a  second 
time,  and  attacked  it,  when  my  informant, 
who  was  present,  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  w  ilder  bird  flew  away.  The  tamer  one 
was  again  caught,  and  brought  into  the 
house  for  safety.  The  intruder  was  now 
driven  out  of  the  premises,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, when  it  was  expected  that  he  was  in  a 
different  locality,  the  other  bird  was  turned 
out ;  its  wicked  and  pertinacious  antagonist, 
however,  still  lay  in  wait,  a  third  time  at- 
tacked, and  then  killed  it : — the  tame  bird, 
though  the  inferior  of  the  other  in  strength, 
always  '  joined  issue'  with  it,  and  fought  to 
the  best  of  its  poor  ability." — VoL  L  p.  165. 

Almost  all  or^^anised  beings  have 
distinct  and  well-marked  stations^ 
depending  on  certain  physical  condi- 
tions, by  which  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution is  mainly  influenced.  The 
Sandpiper  (  Totanus  hypoleucos)  though 
scarcely  offering  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  is  yet  far  less  limited  than 
most  other  birds  in  its  choice  of  loca- 
Hty:— 

Wide  Dispersion  of  the  Sandpiper. 
i^*'  Of  all  our  summer  birds  of  passage,  the 
sandpiper,  so  attractive  from  its  beautifully 
bronzed  plumage,  lively  motions,  loud  piping 
note,  and  graceful  curvHing  flight,  is  the  most 
widely  dis[)€rsed,  and  the  least  choice  as  to 
locality ;  a  mere  sufficiency  of  water,  in  any 
form,  being  apparently  the  only  essential  to 
its  presence.  In  the  petty  tarns  situated 
amid  the  sublime  scenery  of  our  mountains, 
as  at  Lough  Salt,  in  Donegal ;  on  the  low 
and  extensive  shores  of  our  three  greatest 
lakes.  Loughs  Neagh,  Erne,  and  Corrib, 
around  the  richly-wooded  and  rocky  shores 
of  Killamey,  as  well  as  about  lakes  of  every 
intermediate  size  and  physical  character,  I 
have  remarked  this  species.  It  is  also  found 
at  the  lofty  source  of  our  springs  and  brooks, 
in  the  beds  of  rocky  torrents  and  gently 
flowing  streams,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
largest  rivers,  until,  in  their  gathered  might, 
they  move  majisticully  to  mingle  with  the 
ocean.  Here  again,  on  shores  of  every  de- 
scription, the  sot t  0'»zy  beach,  the  saml,  the 
gravel,  ab(>ut  the  Norway-like  Jiord  of  the 
Killeries  (Couuemara),  and  the  iron-bound 
coast  of  Antrim,  induding  the  Giant's  Cause- 
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way  itself,  i^  ^ping   note  |^rQclifixn|    it 
presence." — ^VoLli.  p.  215. 

The  following  mode  of  shooting  wid- 
geon, adopted  in  Belfast  Bay  previous- 
ly  to  the  introduction  of  the  swivel- 
gun,  will,  doubtless,  amuse  some  of 
our  readers  :-— 


WmoEON  Shootino  in  Belfast  Bat. — 
*'  Barrels,  large  enough  to  contain  the  shooter 
and  his  dog,  were  sunk  in  the  ooze,  until 
their  top  was  about  two  inches  above  the 
surface ;  and  were  at  various  distances,  not 
exceeding  a   mile,   fVom    the    ^ore.       To 
these  the  shooters  resorted  when  the  ^>bmg 
tide  had  left  the  banks  sufficiently  bare  for 
their  access  at  the  usual  flying-timo  of  the 
birds; — from    the    commencement  of  doak 
until  quite  dark,or,  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
This  regular  flight  over,  the  widgeon  con- 
tinue feeding  about  where  they  alighted,  on 
the  watery  ooze,  and  do  not  *  fly*  again,  if 
the  night  be  dark,  but  if  moonlight,  they  par- 
tially fly  at  intervals,  fVom  one  part  of  the 
feeding- ground  to  another,  so  long  as  the 
banks  are  uncovered  by  the  tide.     If  the 
moon,  therefore,  were  soon  to  rise  after  the 
first  flight,  the  shooters  would  remain  for 
two  or  three  hours  in  thdr  barrels.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  birds  which  get  up  of  their  own 
accord,  others,  disposed  to  be  quiescent,  would 
now  be  raised  to  flight  by  the  rqwrt  of  the 
guns,  and  more  being  thus  on  wing  over  the 
fbeding-ground,  aflbrded  a  greater  number  of 
shots.      After  the  regular  flying-time,  the 
shooter  had  another  chance  when  the  flowing 
tide  lifted  the  widgeon  on  its  surface,  and 
brought  them  witliin  shot  of  his  barrel.  This 
of  course  was  always  filled  with  water  when 
the  shooter  first  went  into  it,  so  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  baling  it  out,  he  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  small  bucket,  which,  turned  up- 
side down  after  that  operation,  served  as  a 
seat  in   the  barrel.      When  properly  *  ap- 
pointed,' he  was  attended  by  a  water- spaniel, 
who  lay  close  at  his  feet  in  the  barrel,  and 
served  to  keep  his  lower  extremities  warm. 
A  successful  shot  being  made,  the  dog  sallied 
out  to  pick  up  the  victims,  in  doing  whidi, 
practice  made  him  wonderfully  expert,  and 
intelUgence  taught  him  to  secure  the  wounded 
before  lifting  the  dead  birds.     The  dog  took 
fully  as  much  delight  in  the  sport  as  his  mas- 
ter, and  looked  out  as  anxiously  for  the  ap- 
proaching wild-fowL" — YoL  iH.  p.  102. 

The  present  work  is  the  productioii 
of  no  mere  ad  captandum  writer ;  our 
author  is  in  earnest  with  his  subject^ 
and,  impressed  with  theresponsibihtyof 
recording  observations  which  must  be 
built  into  the  grand  edifice  of  human 
knowledge,  he  carefully  avoids  all 
tricks  to  catch  the  public,  whether  by 
florid  verbiage  or  hy  those  descriptiona 
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(Adroit  incident!  in  wbicb  the  fliqiloiti 

of  the  gaa  affuui  so  mnn^  temptation! 
of  indulgence,  but  which  can  very 
rarely  be  Bttpmpled  nitliout  cniinngcr- 
ing  the  dignity  of  scienee.  Thoiicli 
ilr.  Thomiison  is  thus  fully  wnsible 
of  tbcimportancfi  of  ndapting  hia  atj-lo 
to  the  subject  of  which  he  treat!,  wo 
do  not  wish  it  to  bo  supposed  from 
thia  tjuit  tbc  work  before  us  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  dryness.  It  is  quite  true 
that  wo  cannot  take  it  up  as  we  would 
the  works  of  Gilbert  l^Tiito,  of  Wotcr- 
tOD,  and  of  Audubon,  and  read  chapter 
after  chapter  with  the  eagerness  in- 
spired by  a  romance  ;  but  then  it  ii 
not  fair  to  coinnarc  ihe  "  Natural 
History  of  Ireland"  with  such  works  aa 
these.  Mr.  Thompson's  Tolumes  have 
be«n  written  with  a  very  dilTerent  riew, 
and  therefore  treat  their  suliject  in  a 
very  different  manner,  yet  our  readers 
must  not  imacine  that  the  "  Natural 
Uislory  of  Ireland"  is  dcs-titutc  of  at- 
tractive writing,  and  eonsisia  nicrclj 
of  diT  details  into  whose  territory  the 
imagination  has  no  ri-ilit  lo  enter. 
Suuic  of  the  passages  alruody  quoted 
are  of  themselves  sullicient  to  dis- 
prove such  a  suppoation ;  and  while 
our  author  is  fully  aware  that  tho 
riipdly  seienlifii;  treatment  of  hi^  sub- 
jeet  is  inconsistent  with  profuseiiess  of 
decoration,  yet  where  tho  matter 
admits  wo  find  numerous  instances  of 
Timorous  and  ]iicturesi]iie  description, 
evincing  a  fine  appreeialioil  of  both 
nniinale  and  inanimate  nature.  Take, 
for  example,  thu  following : — 


A  GaotniE  MorsTMs  im  the  Scot- 
tish lIiGiiLASiis. — "Sept.  in. — Wo  liado 
riile  of  mvcn  miles  from  the  aliootijiR  lodgf, 
before  rvnchinR  our  grouml  .it  Clou  Mnrson. 
Oil  attaining  the  suiamit  of  tlie  lint  hill.  Ilia 
viuK  o(  appanatty  fine  t^uw  muiinlnini 
on  DTciy  giila  vna  luicrior  tn  onytlilng  I 
had  seen.  Iiulcod  of  pnsGiiling  llio  hiirj 
whitish  »iipcct  uf  tlic  liigli  Abcr.inkr  ground, 
they  rniru  deeply  browned  wiOi  hsnth,  and 
thdr  steep  siiles  were  in  same  lAaixa  adomed 
widi  woods  of  the  grncefiil  tnrch.    Luxuriant 

!'iuii[icn  clotliF<l  the  liaMsof  lhcliills,[indtlia 
invi;r  parts  of  tlie  BH«p  hunks  of  the  alrtams. 
Thtir  nbienco  from  the  hijjhor  and  more  tot- 
pflicd  crounda  was  striking;  njipcaring  as  if 
Ihcy  had  resigned  llinie  to  (ho  heiitji,  sad 
then  (^rept  uiit  of  the  raii^o  of  wind  Into  the 
most  KhvU<'n.il  ]<]aecs.  Yti  we  oftiii  Hud  the 
jnniiiT  in  the  clefts  of  tlic  niOHt  1oI\y  nioun- 
tajn  summits  in  these  LilniiilH.  A  profusion 
of  the  finest  berrits  appuireil  upon  these 
plants,  on  nhleli  no  doul>t  sonic  rinj^-ouxcli 
which  mu  from  amid  tbcm  bad  beeu  I'ecduig, 


ThtSMitflnlmul. 


mortng  hr  auuUiwaid  to  wtBtnin 
cliaute.  Beneath  Um  A^  irftte 
that  deUeatelj'  bomtiflil  ftra,  k  Hkc 
of  the  tropics,  the  Po^podim  i 
(linn.)  appeaiiad  qnita  brawn  aadi 
though  Its  Imder  gnoi  fhadi  an  ■ 
Uted,  as  tntbly  m  at  T-"r--TiW 
the  ezpoMd  and  pndpltMa  bn& 
walertUl  of  the  Halm  brfbn  tfa* 
lodga.  Aromid  this  bll,  the  Al 
phigopUrii  QJaa.}  la  alao  of  gittt 
beauty.    The  f"* — ' 


oftheffl  stnogly  n_ 
in  North  America,  a 
red  eedar  (Jniptnw  rfrjtfiinM 
The  day  ws*  lovely,  and  the  vinr 
not  veiy  cxtouiTO,  wm  la  a  i 
most  ciptivating,  Bed  do^  bad  be 
ground  not  idmhj  houia  befbre^  and 
wild  est  (Ftlu  tattum'j  nrequoiti  t 
and  iu  many  places  inaecssdbk  be 
moantohi  torrent  which  crOMtd  I 
Tho  grouse  wBPO  vay  wQd.  Our 
inrated,  and  icon  afterwarila  a  fil 
was  on  the  higher  ground  apramf  aoi 
at  which  be  did  not  get  a  shot ;  bn 
flew  wildly  post  luy  conipanlOD  ant 
several  wcro  brought  down  at  T^ 
sbots,  rather  after  tho  manner  of  i 
^Anatidtc)  than  of  grouse  cd] 


Thoefiectsofianlightandahadow, « 
calm,  arc  aver  iiDpartinR-  variety 
scenes.  We  are  otten,  with  a  vast  < 
country  in  view,  quite  alone  amid  tfa 
mountain  suLIude,  from  which  1 
movement  sugpealivo  of  life  upon  (I 
is  (lorived  from  tbe  dark  shailnwi 
cloudi,  moving  sometimoi  with  slow 
jeslic,  at  olhcm  with  harried  pace 
distant  range  nf  monntama.  and  again 
for  a  lime  on  tlie  aonllt  slnjics,  so  ■ 
CHTC  Ihe  e>'e  by  thtir  ^milituile  to  t 
lumber.  Or  wo  may,  fmrn  a  hill-ti 
dnivn  upon  a  r.iinliow  appareolly  lyii 
i(4  b'i'iti'ous  iiuesi  lupun  the  plain  I 
liku  a  niy  of  the  setting  sun  upon  thi 
and  suggesting  a  still  more  brUliant  i 
'  path  of  raya  Ihon  even  that  inunt 
by  the  poet," — Vol.  iL  m>.  54~J>. 

A    SlTOBE   SCEXE. — "  Btlfatt,  Ji 

1841.— Mithin  the  last  few  days  th 
been  a  good  deal  of  snow  and  intaia 

yeslenlay  Ihcre  was  lieavy  mhi  from  no 
lost  ni^htit  froze  again,  and  during  t 
there  has  been  keen  frost  About  tl 
of  high  water  1  walked  three  milei 
the  TiKid  skirting  tlie  western  aide  of  0 
Tie  day  was  very  bright  and  bea 
calm,  and  the  vatiuus  birds  appeaml 
greatest  advanlo^'e.  A  haiineaa  co 
as  with  a  gulden  vdl  the  opposilo  a 
Uown,  so  lUat  tTerylliing  looked  Ihe 


r  uf  ai 


lueh  a  iHic 
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the  outermost  of  which  a  iitiini)er  of  herons 
were  perched,  looking  like  storks,  as  the  son 
brought  brightly  out,  especially  in  the  adult 
birds,  all  the  white  of  the  under  plumage 
from  the  head  downwards :  what  was  dark 
in  their  dorsal  plumage  seemed  merely  white 
thrown  into  shade,  so  remarkable  was  the 
optical  deception.  Others  of  these  birds  were 
perched  during  high  water  on  some  very  old 
pines  near  the  road,  whence  issued  the  harsh 
and  singular  sounds  of  a  heronry.  When 
the  tide  rose  to  near  the  highest,  point,  about 
forty  curlews  in  a  flock  left  the  shore,  and 
flying  very  low  over  my  head,  took  their 
station  in  one  of  the  Parkmoimt  fields,  pa- 
tiently to  await  the  ebb.  The  redshanks 
were,  as  usual,  calling  in  a  lively  manner, 
and  displaying  in  flight  the  beautiful  white 
marking  of  their  wings.  The  ash-coloured 
sandpipers  (^Tringa  canutus)  were  pretty 
and  noiseless.  The  dunlins  l^Tringa  vari- 
abilit)  were  in  thousands,  and,  when  on 
flight,  most  attractive,  the  silvery  white  of 
their  upturned  wings  even  dazzling  in  the 
8un-Ught.  A  flock  of  coots  brought  here  by 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  in  their  pitchy 
and  unrelieved  blackness,  formed  a  fine  con- 
trast to  the  snowy  gulls  near  which  they 
floated.  Among  the  gulls  alone  what  variety 
in  the  several  species  and  in  birds  of  various 
age!  Even  in  form,  how  different  is  the 
long  narrow  wing  of  the  two  black-backed 
birds  {Larus  marimts  and  L.  fuscus) — and 
much  of  the  same  breadth  tliroughout,  with 
its  pure  white  binding,  making  it  look  still 
more  narrow — from  the  short  and  pointed, 
or  triangular-shaped  wing  of  the  black- 
headed  species  (X..  ridibundus).  Four  adult 
individuals  of  Larus  marinus  were  on  wing 
together,  and  several  others,  adult  and  im- 
mature, in  view — one  of  the  latter  in  his  dull 
garb  venturing  to  fly  with  his  senior  in  full 
costume,  was  indignantly  driven  back  by 
him.  Herring  gulls  (X,.  argentatua)  add^ 
much  to  the  Ufe  of  the  scene  by  dashing 
down  from  a  height  of  about  twenty  yards 
on  their  prey  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
wliile  so  clear  was  the  atmosphere  that  the 
black  extremities  of  their  quill  feathers  were 
qtute  conspicuous.  Wild  ducks  occasionally 
rose  on  wing,  and  large  flocks  of  widgeon 
were  on  the  water  in  the  distance." — VoL  ii. 
pp.  334-5. 

The  Horn,  a  magnificent  peninsular 
range  of  cliflTs  on  the  coast  of  Donegal, 
was  visited  in  the  month  of  June,  1832, 
and  among  our  author*s  notes  of  its 
scenery,  we  find  the  following  i^m^ 

The  Horn,  in  Donegal. — "By  the 
philosophical  student  of  Nature,  however, 
the  mighty  scene  before  him,  comprising 
earth,  ocean,  sky,  each  in  its  sublhnity,  will 
be  considered  before  he  turns  his  attention  to 
iU  beautiful  adjuncts, — the  feathered  race. 


Its  physlca]  geography,  as  his  eye  takes  in 
the  vast  extent  of  country,  nearly  all  in 
its  original  wildness,  will  first  beviefred,  and 
the  geological  age  of  its  various  portions  spe- 
culated on,  vaguely  though  it  may  be,  from  the 
form  of  its  hills,  clifis,  and  mountains,  and 
the  changes  will  be  noted  that  are  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  progress.  At  one  place  he  will 
perceive  that  the  land  is  gaining  on  the  ocean, 
at  another  yielding  to  its  assaults.  The  lead- 
ing features  of  the  prospect,  viewed  from  the 
heights  of  the  peninsula,  are  wild  and  fine  in 
the  extreme,  ranging  from  Malin  Head,  the 
most  northern,  to  Bloody  Foreland  Point,  the 
north-western  extremity  of  Ireland.  Off  the 
land  towards  the  latter  lie  four  small  islandb : 
the  one  nearest  to  it  displaying  cultivation ; 
the  next,  pasture  green  as  emerald ;  the  third 
— and  I  believe  fourth  also — sterile  rock. 
Northward  of  them  is  the  much  lairger  island 
of  Tory,  whose  ancient  history  holds  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  archaeological  annals  of 
Ireland.  It  is  of  most  picturesque  profile, 
with  its  northern  extremity  rugged  as  the 
dilapidated  ruins  of  a  time-worn  castle. 
Inland,  the  mountain  of  Muckish  appears  a 
few  miles  distant;  and,  more  remote,  the 
grand  conical  chiun  of  mountains,  finer  in 
^rm  than  great  in  altitude,  of  which  Erri- 
gal  (2,460  feet  in  height)  is  the  chief.  The 
general  features  of  the  vegetation  clothing 
the  earth  will  be  botanically  viewed,  with  at 
the  same  time  its  pictorial  effects,  from  lofty 
mountains  on  whose  summits  the  true  alpine 
plants  find  a  home,  to  the  low  and  barren 
sand  hills  which  skirt  a  large  portion  of  the 
coast.  The  vast  extent  of  sky,  exhibiting 
perhaps  at  the  same  moment  every  form  of 
cloud  to  which  science  has  applied  a  name, 
will  next  arrest  attention ;  so  much  being 
within  view,  that  the  spot  occupied  by  the 
spectator  may  remain  all  day  in  brilliant 
sunshine,  although  thunder-clouds,  *  dark  as 
Erebus,'  appear  at  a  distance,  and  peal  forth 
their  sublime  volleys,  while  both  sheeted  and 
forked  lightning  play  in  as  fiery  intensity  as 
in  the  gloom  of  night  amid  their  intense 
blackness ; — a  hue  unseen  elsewhere  than  in 
such  scenes.  The  illimitable  ocean — 'a 
world  of  wonder  in  itself' — ^will  then  claim 
his  admiration.  On  its  distant  waves  a  few 
'  labouring  barks'  will  probably  be  seen,  for 
on  a  vast  expanse  of  water  their  motion, 
however  great  in  reality,  appears  but  slow ; 
nearer,  groups  of  porpoises  or  grampuses  may 
exhibit  their  dorsal  fins  above  the  surface  as 
they  proceed  on  their  rolling  course ;  or  aloft, 
the  gannet  majestically  poise  himself  ere  he 
strike  into  the  deep.  That  beautiful  sight, 
a  *■  play  of  gulls,'  will  doubtless  be  witnessed 
at  one  or  more  parts  of  the  surface  to  which 
small  fish  have  arisen.  Landward,  the  rapid 
flight  of  innumerable  little  parties  of  guille- 
mots, razorbills,  and  puffins,  as  they  fly, 
chiefly  in  single  file,  to  or  from  the  cliffy  or 
over  the  sea,  will  be  observed.  In  purity  of 
hue,  similar  to,  and  in  number  less  only 
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than  the  flakes  of  a  snow-shower,  the  gulls, 
roused  off  their  eggs  or  young,  appear  fh>m 
base  to  summit  of  the  cliffs,  while  jetty  cor- 
morants, with  necks  straight-outstretchedi 
fly  to  their  congregated  nests.  The  blue 
rock-dove  will  be  seen  on  wing  to  and  from 
the  caverns,  and  perhaps  the  dark-hncd 
peregrine  falcon,  or  the  eagle,  making  a 
death-swoop  in  the  vicinity  of  its  eyrie. 
Any  description  of  the  cflfect  of  the  mingling 
voices  of  myriads  of  birds  of  various  species, 
in  such  a  scene,  would  bo  vain." — Vol.  iiL 
pp.  22U-225. 

We  cannot  dismiss  our  notice  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  delightful,  instructive, 
and  thoroughly  origmul  work  without 
expressing  our  regret  that  the  pub- 
lishers under  whose  auspices  it  has 
been  brought  out,  found  it  necessar}',  in 
order  to  effect  a  remunerative  sale,  to 
fix  upon  it  a  price  somewhat  higher 
than,  in  these  days  of  cheap  publi- 


cations, we  are  generally  inclined  to 
give.  We  trust,  however,  that  the  re- 
ception of  the  present  volumes  will 
be  such  as  they  deserve,  and  that 
an  extensive  sale  will  encourage  the 
publishers  to  give  to  the  public  a  sub- 
sequent edition  of  the  ''^Natural  His- 
tory of  Ireland"  at  a  lower  price — a 
price  which  will  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  every  lover  of  Nature ;  for  our  most 
anxious  desire  is  to  see  all  obstacles  to 
the  imiversul  diffusion  of  knowledge 
swept  away  for  ever,  and  especialTj 
of  knowledge  which,  like  that  derived 
from  the  study  of  Nature,  must  excr. 
else  so  elevating  an  influence,  leading 
us  from  the  living  and  the  bcautifiu 
around  us,  to  the  source  of  all  life  and 
beauty,  and  ministering  to  some  of 
man*s  deepest  wants  and  purest  aspira- 
tions. 


STRAY  LEAVES  FROX  GREECE. — PART  Z. 


Approach  to  Greece.— Patnuu—VIiIt  to  th«  Coniul.— IlofpitalUy.— A  Greek  Bride.'>PlctiireMiiwbaMit7of  tht 
I^panto  <iulf. — l^utillanimitj  of  the  GnM>k«.— Bife  Anchuragv.— Athcni  in  Sight. — Sunset  on  tb«  Aer»* 
pnlit.— The  rurthenon. — Landing. — Muonliglit  Drive  — Tlic  Tiirtlivnun  by  Mouulight«—>T«mple  of  Jupiter 
OI\ input. — WretchetlneM  of  the  Modern  City. — Greek  Cummeuti  ou  the  Blockade,  and  miiM  own  on  th* 
Greek*. 


It  would  be  a  work  of  supererojiation 
in  this  age  of  locomotion — an  age  in 
which  he  who  has  not,  rather  thau  he 
who  lias  "  made  friends  with  distant 
lands,"  is  the  remarkable  person,  to  ex- 
pend any  time  upon  the  analysis  of 
the  feelings,  already  shared  by  multi- 
tudes,  witli  which  I  aj)proached  the 
soil  of  Greece  ;  and  assuming  sim])ly, 
that  to  myself,  in  common  with  all 
youn^  and  educated  men,  it  was  an  event 
of  intense  and  absorbing  interest,  I 
shall  retrain  from  any  attempt  of  the 
kind. 

As  we  entered  the  bay  of  Patras, 
morning,  dull,  chill,  misty,  and  unsa> 
tisfactnry  as  a  November  allernoon, 
welcomed  our  arrival ;  and  by  the  time 
we  reached  the  puint  whence  all  that 
was  worth  lookin;r  at  ou«;ht  to  have 
been  seen,  a  slow. falling,  ominous  rain 
commenced,  adding  (which  was  dis- 
tinctly gratuitous)  discumibrt  to  our 


disappointment.  With  provoking  ex- 
actitude, the  precise  i>osition  of  JVusio- 
longi.  Mount  Viodhia,  the  summits  of 
Armenia,  and  the  boundaries  of  £tolia 
were  p(jinU><l  out ;  and  our  informant! 
(as  is  always  the  case  under  such  dr. 
cunistanccs)  dwelt  with  elaborate  elo- 
quence ujmn  the  beauty'  of  that  which 
was  impenetrably  veded  firom  our 
view. 

The  moment  we  came  to  an  anchor* 
the  vessel  was  crowded  with  odd-look- 
ing people,  in  whose  strange  and  varied 
costume  might  be  traced,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  the  influence,  more  or 
less  develo{>e(l,  of  the  intercourse  ex- 
isting with  ourselves.  In  live  minutes 
all  the  world  mi<ilit  be  seen  dividing 
into  •rroups,  and  discussing  with  great 
warmth  and  animation  the  news  civea 
and  recvived  in  relation  to  the  aB-im- 
}iortant  topic  i»f  the  *'  Blockade.*'  On 
every  side  umuistakcabie  evidence  of 
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this  existed,  in  the  form  of  divers  and 
sundry  Greek  vessels,  merchantmen, 
and  '*  those  of  nobler  breed,"  whose 
exit  from  the  port  was,  to  speak  with 
the  nicest  regard  to  the  nautical 
pride  of  their  irascible  owners,  re- 
gulated by  a  wholesome  respect,  not 
to  say  fear,  of  those  heavy,  serious- 
looking  guns  which  the  prescience 
of  the  Admiralty  has,  of  late  years, 
assigned  to  our  war  steamers.  Evi- 
dently inflated  and  exaggerated,  as 
were  the  accounts  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ing induced  by  this  step,  of  question- 
able wisdom,  there  was  sufficient  ap- 
pearance of  probability  to  suggest  the 
propriety  of  taking  a  hint  from  Mur- 
ray, and  consulting  the  resident  Consul 
as  to  the  advisability  of  prosecuting 
our  journey  to  Athens.  Accordingly, 
I  went  on  shore,  and  with  difficulty 
wending  my  way  through  the  eager 
and  excited  population,  who  clearly 
considered  that  my  quiet  perambula- 
tion of  their  dirty  streets  was  adding 
insult  to  injury,  I  reached  the  house, 
distinguished  from  its  fellows  no  less 
by  a  certain  distant  approach  to  clean- 
liness and  comfort,  than  by  the  in- 
signia, flagrantly  ill-painted,  of  British 
greatness. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  very  pretty 
room,  and  received  "  a  bras  ouverts " 
(j>ar  parenthes^,  she  was  so  extremely 
stout,  that  this  position  was  de  rigeur), 
by  the  unquestionably  better  half  of 
the  worthy  confidant  of  the  Palmers- 
tonian  policy  of  the  moment.  Coffee, 
tea,  breakfast,  luncheon,  dinner,  were 
proffered  with  an  intense  hospitality, 
and  a  magnanimous  contempt  of  time, 
and  thiit  conventional  folly  which  as- 
signs a  certain  order  to  these  opera- 
tions, and  forbids  them  to  be  per- 
formed in  one  and  the  same  moment ; 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  me  when  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search  (a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  whom  might  be  considered 
personal)  appeared.  A  very  brief 
conversation  fully  satisfied  me  ••  I  am 
free  to  confess  very  little  was  sufficient 
to  do  this,  and  I  regained  the  vessel 
just  as  she  weighed  anchor,  and  moved 
slowly  away. 

We  are  apt  to  smile  at  the  rapid 
transitions  of  a  child's  thought ;  but  in 
very  truth,  I  think  we  children  of  a 
larfrer  growth  are  but  little  removed 
in  this  respect  from  them.  We  had 
not  cleared  the  harbour  before  every 
eye  and  every  mind  was  diverted 
from  the  grievances  of  the   Greeks 


as  a  nation,  and  directed  to  those  of 
an  individual  descendant  of  Helen, 
and  the  inheritress,  in  no  small  or  com- 
mon degree,  of  her  fatal  charms.  Lite- 
rally regardless  of  those  around  her, 
leaning  in  passionate  grief  over  the 
bulwarks,  her  white  arms  stretched 
lovingly  towards  the  retreating  shore, 
a  young  girl  sobbed  out  her  broken 
adieus  to  the  father  and  mother  whom 
she  was  leaving,  perhaps,  for  the  first 
time,  and  to  the  lover  from  whom  she 
was  being  torn,  probably  for  ever.  So 
long  as  the  boat  which  contained  them 
remained  in  sight,  she  continued  thus, 
as  if  she  felt  that  the  strong  love  of 
her  young  heart  might  yet  constrain 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  give 
these  cherished  beings  once  more  to 
her  embrace ;  but  the  moment  they 
were  lost  to  view,  she  sank,  as  if  the 
cord  of  some  wild  hope  had  snapt, 
with  a  low  pitiful  cry,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  abject  despondency,  upon  the 
deck.  There  is  something  irresistible 
in  the  appeal  of  such  a  sorrow  as  this, 
and  curiosity  had,  I  believe,  but  little 
to  say  to  the  interest  with  which  we 
listened  to  the  poor  girl's  story.  Des- 
perately attached  to  a  young  and  gal- 
lant descendant  of  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  national  struggle,  she  had  been 
married,  the  day  previous  to  our  arrival 
atPatras,  to  the  Governor  of  Vostizza, 
a  man  she  had  never  seen,  but  whose 
wealth  and  position  were  temptations 
far  too  strong  to  be  resisted  by  those 
in  whose  hands  was  the  ordering  of 
her  fate.  The  ceremony  had  been 
performed,  as  is  very  common,  with- 
out the  presence  of  the  bridegroom, 
some  one  having  stood  proxy  for  him ; 
and  she  was  now  going,  under  the 
protection  of  her  brother  (her  lover's 
friend,  and  as  report  said,  a  pro- 
tester against  the  destruction  of  his 
sister's  happiness),  to  join  her  husband. 
After  a  little  time  she  lifted  her  head, 
seemed  for  the  first  time  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  those  around,  and 
leaning  upon  her  brother's  shoulder, 
sobbed  bitterly.  Rather  above  than 
under  the  middle  height,  her  figure, 
although  still  preserving  the  grace  and 
softness  of  extreme  youth,  was  per- 
fectly developed.  Her  throat,  of  that 
brilhant  pearly  whiteness,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  Helenic  fairness,  was 
the  very  type  of  that  beauty  which  we 
observe  in  the  master- works  of  the 
Greeks  of  old ;  while  the  head  which  it 
supported  embodied,  in  its  perfection 
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of  form  and  colour^  the  purity  and  the 
passion  of  the  sister  arts.  Iler  hair, 
])rofusely  rich  in  tone  and  quantity, 
was  simply  braided  ;  and  upon  her 
head,  a  sinall  cap  of  the  deepest 
red  velvet,  surmounted  by  a  long 
tassel  of  thick  gold  thread  falling  to 
her  shoulders,  gave  fidl  value  to  the 
lustrous  eye,  the  crimson  lip,  and  de- 
licately defined  brow. 

As  we  approached  Vostizza,  the  anx- 
iety of  the  unfortunate  girl  increased 
so  painfully,  that  our  attention,  which 
had  been  somewhat  diverted  by  the 
beautiful  scenery  we  were  passing,  was 
once  more  concentrated  upon  her ;  and 
we  formed  a  thousand  Uttle  romances, 
all  taking  their  sunshine  or  their  shade 
from  the  yet  unsolved  question— to 
what  kind  of  individual  was  to  be  en- 
trusted the  guardianship  of  so  fair  and 
sensitive  a  creaturt*.  All  our  conjec- 
tures leaned,  I  confess,  to  the  more 
sombre  side  of  the  picture,  but  the 
darkest  of  our  anticipations  but  faintly 
foreshadowed  the  doom  which  awaited 
lier.  l*ale  as  snow  tinder  the  moon- 
light, and  trembling  like  an  aspen,  she 
clung  to  her  brother's  arm,  as  some  last 
leaf  withered  by  a  sudden  winter  may 
cling  to  its  parent  branch.  Presently 
the  vessel  passed,  and  a  boat  full  of 
people  was  pulled  alongside.  Scarcely 
conscious,  but  with  a  something  of  dig. 
nity,  either  natural  or  derived  from 
intense  sullering,  she  was  led  forward, 
and  received  lifeless  into  the  shaking 
arms  of  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather,  and  hideous  enough  to  be 
the  embtxliment  of  the  concentrated 
disgust  of  the  world  at  large.  The  boat, 
with  the  ill-assorted  pair,  pushed  otf, 
and  we  pursued  our  course,  saddened 
by  the  incident  of  which  we  had  been 
witnesses,  and  wliich  had  thrown  such 
an  interest  around  our  departure  from 
Patras.  It  was,  however,  impossible 
long  to  resist  hiiluences  such  as  invested 
our  path  with  gladness.  The  sky  had 
cleared,  the  few  clouds  which  iloated 
swiftly  over  it  were  of  that  shaq),  de- 
fined brilliancy  which  tells  of  fine  wea- 
ther and  of  the  keen  air  of  the  north ; 
the  wind,  freshening  every  moment,  was 
full  at  our  stem,  and  we  8pe<l  through 
tlie  waters  with  a  rapidity  which  was 
of  itself  in  the  hi«;hest  degree  exhilar- 
ating. Several  tunes  during  the  day 
we  stopi>ed  at  small  towns  to  take  up 
or  de}>osit  passengers,  and  it  struck  mo 
that  we  were  the  gainers  in  point  of 
picturcsc^ucucss  by  every  change,  in 


precise  proportion  as  we  wore  losers  in 
respect  of  cleanliness. 

In  my  life  I  never  met  with  such  coo- 
ceited  people  as  the  Greeks.  No  sooner 
had  I,  m  tlie  most  mo<lest  manner,  and 
with  great  misgivings  as  to  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  experiment,  taken  out  my 
book  to  make  a  surreptitious  sketch  of 
a  striking  costume,  than  the  entire  po- 
pulation presented  themselves  as  can- 
didates for  immortality,  placing  thenu 
selves  in  attitudes  irresistibly  comic  in 
the  absurdity  of  their  afiectation,  bat 
which  their  resjMJctive  perpetrators  evi- 
dently looked  upon  in  the  light  of  so 
many  precious  gifts  to  the  bcni^ted 
Saxon.  In  a  short  time  so  surrounded 
was  I,  and  so  i)esterod  with  applicationa 
for  portraits  in  this  or  that  *'  style*** 
that  with  outrage<l  olfactories,  and  an 
intense  pain  in  the  risible  musdes,  I 
was  glad  to  make  a  rush  for  the  bow  of 
the  vessel,  mid  j)lace  my  tormentors  at 
defiance,  by  clmibing  to  a  dangerous 
position.  How  gidlantly  we  deft  the 
waters;  on  either  side  of  the  sharp 

Erow,  impelled  steadily  through  the 
luo  waves  by  the  freshening  wind,  the 
white  foam  rose  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
shine, the  masts  bent  to  the  beUying 
sails,  and  we  seemed  literally  to  fly  over 
the  surface.  Ilelice,  Asprospiti,  Acruta 
wei*e  by  turns  made,  i)assed,  and  lost ; 
mountain  after  mountain  became  faint- 
ly visible,  distinctly  marked,  and  faded 
agiun  in  the  distance.  Still  the  wind 
increased,  the  bright  waves  rose  higher 
imd  higher,  and.  snow-white,  pursued 
each  other,  and  broke  around  in  \&rj 
sport.  I  wish  I  could  convey  to  my 
reader  the  sensation  of  exultant  enjoy- 
ment which  was  thus  produced ;  our 
spirits  rose  with  the  wind,  and  kcpl 
I)ace  with  the  bright  waves ;  something 
of  the  excitement  of  a  race  })osses8ea 
our  minds,  and  many  a  glad  laugh  was 
borne  away  by  the  wnid,  now  increased 
almost  to  a  gale.  We  were  congratu- 
lating the  captain,  who  seemed  by  no 
means  to  share  our  merriment,  upon 
the  breeze  being  in  our  favour,  rattier 
than  against  us,  when  he  took  the  op- 
portunity of  infonning  us  that  his  opi- 
nion was  precisely  the  reverse  of  ours* 
and  that  no  devoutly  wished  the  wind 
in  which  we  found  such  intense  enjoy- 
ment, at  the  devil.  This  maletuito 
vento,  he  said,  will  go  on  increasing 
till  night,  and  in  two  hours  (one  after 
sunset),  we  shall  be  driving  at  its 
mercy  on  to  the  most  pestilent  shore  I 
have  ever  .scon.     No  anchor  will  huldf 
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and  I  see  but  little  hope  of  escape ;  the 
whole  coast  is  rock-bound,  ana  even  in 
calm  weather  the  anchorage  is  what 
your  English  captains  call  "damna- 
ble." We  laughed  at  the  gallant  Aus- 
trian, attributing  his  nervousness  to 
the  physical  debility  consequent  upon 
the  cultivation  and  support  of  so  gi- 

gEintic  a  moustache  as  that  in  which 
is  nether  lip  rejoiced.     We  laughed 
then ;  but  as  the  sun  sank,  the  Tight 
faded;  the  wind  i/vhistled  cold  and  shrill 
through  the  shaking  rigging,   as  the 
waves,  in  which,  bright  with  shining 
crests,  and  transparent  clearness,  we 
had  seen  nothing  but  beauty,    now 
dark  and  heavy,  asserted  their  real  pro- 
portions, as  the  flying  headlands,  dan- 
gerously near,   assumed,  in  the  lialf- 
Eght,  forms  of  mysterious  and  threat- 
ening grandeur  ;  and  loud  over  every 
nearer  sound,  the  roar  of  the  distant 
surf  came,  defying  even  that  potent 
wind,  distinctly  to  our  ears.     The  true 
state  of  affairs  presented  itself  to  us, 
and  our  imaginations,  excited  by  the 
events  of  the  day,  easily  realised  le  revers 
de  la  medaille.    Our  conversation  be- 
came low  and  earnest ;  the  silent,  anx- 
ious  attention  with  which  every  eye 
turned  towards  the  Captain  ;  the  pale 
faces  of  the  Greeks,   illumined  from 
time  to  time  by  fitful  flashes  of  sheet- 
lightnincr,  impressed  us  stranp;ely,  and 
it  was  almost  a  relief,  so  painful  had 
suspense  become,  when  a  sudden  but 
momentary  stir  among  the  crew  in 
answer  to  a  word  of  command  from  the 
Pont,  announced  the  approach  of  the 
moment  which  was  to  decide  our  fate. 
The  shore  was  distinctly  marked,  the 
great  waves  rolled  majestically   for- 
ward ;  and  each,  as  if  irritated  by  the 
repulse  of  its  predecessor,  reared  its 
white  crest,  and  dashed  itself  with  the 
energy  of  a  forlorn  hope  against  the 
rocks.  The  vessel  plunged  with  fright- 
ful swiftness  to  what  appeared  her  un- 
avoidable doom.  So  still  was  everything 
on  board  as  compared  with  the  tur- 
moil around,  that  a  casual  observer 
might  have  thought  terror  had  para- 
lysed  the   crew.    A   closer  inspection 
would  have  told  him  this  was  very  far 
from  being  the  case ;  each  man  stood 
firm  and  steady  to  his  appointed  task, 
and  the  calm  determination,  partly  the 
result  of  temperament,  partly  of  dan- 
ger often  braved,  which  the  compressed 
lip  and  the  quiet  eye  expressed,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  pale  cheek 
and  restless  glance  of  a  fear  which  our 


Greek  passengers  were  not  even  at  the 
pains  to  disguise.  With  bare  masts, 
but  the  wheels  still  working,  we  rushed 
on :  destruction  seemed  inevitable ;  the 
roar  of  the  surge  was  deafening;  and  a 
vivid  flash  of  hghtning,  converting  the 
night  into  sudden  day,  revealed  to  us 
the  full  amount  of  our  danger.  To  the 
left,  so  close  that  the  firmest  heart 
among  us  stood  still  as  we  rushed  to- 
wards it,  rose  from  the  white  foam  a 
gigantic  cliff;  and  within  a  hundred 
yards  a-head  the  shore  presented  an 
unbroken  and  bristling  chain  of  rocks. 
At  this  moment,  loud  as  a  bell,  firm 
and  steady  as  if  he  spoke  under  the 
most  ordinary  circumstances,  the  voice 
of  the  Captain  rose  above  the  storm  ; 
in  an  instant  the  quiet  which  we  had 
remarked  was  exchanged  for  an  ani- 
mation equally  striking :  the  steam  was 
stopped, — ^reversed,  the  helm  put  hard 
up ;  and,  as  with  a  heavy  lurch  to 
starboard  the  vessel  rounded  the  rock, 
the  ponderous  anchors,  simultaneously 
"let  go,"  sought  the  bottom.  It  was 
a  moment  of  intense  excitement;  a 
muttered  oath  from  the  Captain,  and  a 
loud  cry  of  terror  from  the  Greeks,  an- 
nounced the  fact — she  dragged  her  an- 
chor. Suddenly  with  a  shock  which 
made  the  masts  quiver,  she  was  brought 
up ;  but,  ere  we  had  time  to  draw  our 
breath,  with  a  loud,  strange  report,  the 
cable  snapt  like  a  packthread,  and  we 
were  once  more  driving  to  our  dooms. 
Again  the  second  anchor  brought  us 
to  a  sudden  pause,  the  trusty  hemp 
threw  a  line  of  spray  far  into  the  air ; 
the  ship,  which  was  broadside  on,  swung 
heavily  to  her  moorings,  and  we  were 
comparatively  in  smooth  water. 


I  was  sitting  upon  the  deck,  absorbed 
in  a  game  of  chess,  when  the  words 
"Salamis,"  "Athens,"  "the  Acropo- 
lis," fell  upon  my  ear,  producing  upon 
my  preoccupied  mind  a  strange  effect. 
My  attention,  without  being  diverted, 
wandered,  and  other  names — Mara- 
thon, Thermopylae,  Philip,  Alexander, 
Alcibiades,  mingled  themselves  in  an 
unaccountable  manner  with  the  mimic 
field  and  puppet  warriors  before  me. 
Presently  a  general  movement,  and  the 
words  "  Athens  is  in  sight,"  explained 
all,  and  awakened  me  to  the  intense 
delight  of  feeling  that  this,  the  least 
apparently  reali^ble,  although,  per- 
haps, most  deeply  indulged  dream  of 
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my  youth,  was  in  absolute  truth  in 
process  of  fulfilment.  It  was  indeed 
80;  Athene  was  in  si<rht.  Instinctively 
we  ilix'w  together  and  k*ane<l  in  si- 
lent and  subdued  exultation  over  the 
vessel's  side.  I  firndy  bi'lieve  that  I 
could  point  out  the  j)eoplc  who  eared 
most  intensely  ibr  each  other  if  I  could 
see  them  under  the  iniluenec  of  any  ab- 
sorbing pleasure  or  anv  overwhelming 
grief;  the  heart  in  such  circumstances 
seeks  naturally  the  "  appui "  of  tho 
heart  which  is  most  in  tmison  with  it- 
self, and  the  body  uiu'onsriously,  but 
I  Iwlieve  inevitably,  obeys  the  inward 
im])ul!iie.  Alivady  the  sun  was  low  in 
the  west,  and  en»  long  it  became  evi- 
diMit  that  it  wouM  have  sought  its 
couch  before  we  cotdd  reach  the  stiUdis- 
tant  <rity:  gradually  the  long  shadows 
stole  onward,  darkening  the  blue  wa- 
ters and  giving  to  the  air  that  peculiar 
stillness  which  tells  of  coming  night, 
and  ])rt' figures  the  repose  of  all  things. 
Still  we  swept  on,  antl  the  Acropolis 
lilting  its  i)roud  magnificence,  robed  in 
j(»yous  colours,  high  into  the  air,  1m»- 
came  distinctly  visilde,  the  purple  sha- 
dows bringing  into  n'lief  and  definition 
its  beautiful  pro]M>rtions,  while  the  mo- 
mentarily increasing  brilliancy  ef  the 
sun-lighted  portions  seen  through  the 
thin  veil  of  transparent  atmosphen', 
gave  to  the  whole  the  effect  rather  of 
some  eastern  dream  than  of  a  jiossiblo 
reality.  Day  faded  as  it  seemed  to  us 
with  unwont<'d  rapi<lity;  the  j)owers 
of  the  night  had  already  wrappeil  in 
gloom  the  Pirauis,  and  ])assed  gra- 
(luallv  over  the  ]»lain.  Preseiitlv  tho 
lower  portion  of  tho  Acropolis  was 
involved  in  shade  ;  height  after  height 
was  MM  n'udered,  as  the  armies  of  the; 
night  advanced.  At  h'Ugth  all  save, 
thi?  l*arthen»»n  it<elf  was  lost;  here,  it 
scH'med  to  our  ima>iinati(ms,  eager  and 
cxcittnl,  that  the  forces  of  the  day,  con- 
centrating intt)  one  blaze  of  golden 
glorv,  had  determined  to  npike  a  stand. 
For  a  space  we  could  almost  fancv  that 
the  nether  powers  (piailed  belbre  tlu^ 
ellulgent  splendour  of  tin-  «"hivalry  of 
the  sun ;  but,  at  the  instant  when 
flu>hed  into  intenser  brightness  bv  the 
utouieiitary  succoh,  tl-.e  bainiers.  blond- 
red  and  •iloiioU'i,  floated  forth,  tlu^ 
foundations  jiah'd,  and,  diivcn  from 
their  last  stronghold,  the  colours  were 
carri«'«l  by  the  cloud  standard-bearers, 
to  rise  again  n*freshed  and  glorious  ou 
tho  morr4)w,  from  the  east. 

It  was  nearly  dusk  as  we  passed  into 


the  Piraeus,  between  the  marble  pe* 
destals,  where  the  marble  lions  ought 
to  be,  and  came  to  an  anchor.  It 
would  b<^  diflieidt  for  Dickens,  impos- 
sible  for  me,  to  do  justice  to  the  scene 
which  ensued.  From  every  quarter  of 
the  extensive  harbour,  manned  by 
every  unimaginable  varietv  of  race,  all 
united  by  th<*  miiversal  ilesiro  of  pre- 
eminence, and  still  further  bv  tho  hope 
of  gain,  a  thousand  boats,  ot*  ever)'  tlo- 
gnt*  of  tonnage  and  tnist worthiness  or 
wort  hlessness,  pushed  recklessly  towards 
us.  As  t  he  narrowing  circle  brought  their 
H'spective  craft,  first  into  (Lingerous 
appi*oximation,  and  then  into  absolute 
collision,  such  a  Habel  of  inaletlietoiy 
somids  from  the  irate  owners  arose  as 
would  have  satisfied  the  ears  of  Beel- 
zebub himself.  For  some  minutes  the 
fray  was  carried  on  so  vigorously  that 
nothing  was  able  to  approacu  the 
steamers ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  weaker  went  to  the  wall,  and 
two  or  thrii;  dozen  of  the  larger  boats^ 
having  dis])osi'd  of  the  nunor  aspirants^ 
nished  siumltaneously  for  the  ladder. 
Again  the  fight  was  ivnewed,  again  the 
number  ofcomj)etitors  was  reduced,  and 
at  leU'ith  soini^  ten  or  fitU*en  boats  radi- 
ated from  the  ladder  like  the  sign  of  the 
setting  sun  at  Bn^ntford,  a  general  rush 
on  board  took  place,  and  the  forcible  sci* 
zure  of  the  passengers'  baggage  com- 
menced. At  this  moment  a  young  and 
ebiboratelv  *' got  up"  (ini'k,  who  had 
lavi>hed  civilities  uimmi  us  all  day,  and 
whose  disinterested  gomlmiture  had  al- 
ready sown  in  my  heart  the  seeds  of  a 
Davidian-Jonathanian  fnendship,  ap- 
proaithed  me,  and  with  an  embarrassed 
f)ow,  which  siiid  plainly  enough  "the 
game'supjlcan't  sacrifice  the  hotel  to  my 
pn<le,*'  pivsenle<l  me  with  a  canl,  dis- 
closing the  startling  fact  that  this  dis- 
cii»le  and  descendant  of  Lycurgus  was 
nor  lUf.tre  nor  less  than  the  eomniLi- 
sionain»  of  the  Alhrr^o  d' Inghilterra, 
As  this  was  the  hotel  to  which  we  had 
fdready  di'termined  t«>  <ro,  we  consigned 
to  him  the  can*  of  the  S4>n'ants  and 
chattels  and  pii'panil  to  depart. 

No  sooner  was  this  intention  made 
vi>ible,  than  mh-  w<'iv  rudely  S4*ized 
upon,  and  iniploii>d,  in  brtjken  English, 
to  hire  thi'^  or  that  boat.  As  four  or 
five  p>unc«Ml  on  each  of  u«,  and  wo 
weit>  not  individually  divisibks  and 
did  not  clKK)se  to  be  so  collectively,  it 
lKH.'aine  necessary  to  make  a  selection. 
Accordingly,  nicking  out  the  most 
powerful  and  rerocious  looking  of  die 
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ruffian  crew  round  ns^  vre  motioned 
him  to  bring  his  craft  alongside.  In 
an  instant  he  swung  himself  over  the 
heads  of  the  mob  who  closely  invested 
the  ladder,  and  hailing  with  stentorian 
lungs  the  rowers  of  a  large  boat  which 
had  remained  a  little  outside  the  circle, 
waved  us  with  a  gesture  worthy  of 
Leonidas  himself,  to  come  forward. 
This  was  very  easy  in  theory,  but  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  practice ;  indeed,  it 
would  have  been  imposssible,  if  a 
young  French  officer  had  not  civilly 
handed  me  a  boarding  pike,  and  ac- 
companied the  gift  with  a  recommenda- 
tion to  apply  it  vigorously.  I  thanked 
him,  and  obeyed  so  scrupulously  his 
directions  that  in  a  short  time  a  path 
was  cleared,  and  we  proceeded  to  the 

gangway.  The  ladder  was  crowded, 
le  platform  scarcely  contained  our 
party,  and  we  had  no  chance  but  to 
descend,  for  the  possibility  of  retreat 
was  cut  off  by  the  outraged  and  disap- 
pointed watermen ;  there  was  nothing 
ehe  to  be  done,  so,  levelling  my  trusty 
weapon,  and  putting  on  an  air  of 
desperate  determination,  I  prepared 
to  clear  the  way.  A  general  flight 
into  the  boats  took  place,  and  all  but 
two  made  way ;  out  of  these  as  ill- 
looking  a  scoundrel  as  one  might  wish 
not  to  meet  on  a  dark  night,  turned 
and  recommended  me  to  go  to  the 
nether  regions.  The  prestige  of  vic- 
tory was  all-important.  I  felt  that  a 
**  check"  would  have  brought  us  to 
account  for  divers  awkward  pokes  in 
the  ribs  and  cracks  on  the  pkuD,  admi- 
nistered on  deck,  so  I  passed  on.  At 
this  moment  the  side-chain  of  the  lad- 
ders broke,  and  it  became  evident  that 
he  or  I  must  take  an  involuntary  bath ; 
80,  considering  that  the  probability 
was  greatly  in  his  favour  as  a  swimmer, 
I  brought  my  weapon  so  effectually  to 
bear  tnat  he  was  fain  to  make  way, 
and  soused  over  head  and  ears  into  the 
water.  A  loud  cheer  preeted  this 
performance,  and  gratefully  handing 
back  to  the  proprietor  the  invaluable 
pike,  I  took  my  scat  by  my  compa- 
nions, and  we  rowed  off.  Once  seated, 
we  pursued  our  way  in  peace,  being 
looked  upon  as  lost  game.  A  similar 
scene,  only  upon  a  minor  scale,  was 
rehearsed,  for  our  especial  benefit,  by 
the  owners  of  the Jiacrcs ;  but  this  was 
soon  settled,  and  in  five  minutes  we 
were  driving  to  Athens  along  a  dusty 
and  indifferent  road,  but  in  fuU  sicht 
of  the  moonlit  Acropolis,  with  the  Cy- 


cabettns^  Pentelliciis,  and  Hymettus 
before  us,  and  the  mighty  remains  of 
the  eastern  Themistoclean  wall  at  our 
side.  In  an  hour,  having  twice  re- 
freshed our  weary  steeds  and  their  wor- 
thy proprietor,  we  were  sumptuously 
lodged  m  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  a 
very  comfortable  establishment,  kept 
by  two  individuals,  whose  particular 
and  self-imposed  penance  for  piracy 
and  brigandism  respectively,  appears  to 
be,  the  spoliation  of  the  gold-dispensing 
sight-seers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
my  dearly  beloved  and  highly-to-be-re- 
spected countrymen. 

Wordsworth,  not  the  immortal  im- 
mortaliser  of  Betty  Foy,  but  the  Rev. 
Christopher,  Canon  of  Westminster, 
and  dictator  of  the  studies  and  stripes 
of  Harrow,  gives  somewhere,  1  think, 
in  his  beautiful  work  on  Greece,  a  list 
of  the  qualifications  indispensable  to  a 
describer  of  Athens,  which  might  well 
deter  a  bolder  man  than  myself  from 
the  attempt ;  but,  with  the  profoundest 
respect  for  the  erudition  of  tneir  learned 
enunciator,  I  cannot  coincide  with 
his  remarks,  implying,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  that  to  properly  appreciate 
Athens,  one  must  be,  imprimis,  an 
Athenian  and  a  Pagan,  with  an  un- 
flinching faith  in  the  mysterious  mytho- 
logy propagated  by  Orpheus,  an  un- 
questioning admiration  of  the  immoral 
eccentricities,  to  use  the  mildest  possi- 
ble expletive  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Ni^i>»jyi^  iTfi^  Ziy^,  and  a  kind  of  God- 
created  comprehender  by  simple  in- 
tuition of  the  whole  arcana  of  the  fine 
arts.  To  have  a  soul  not  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  "almighty  dollar,"  an 
ejG  not  altogether  blind  to  the  beau- 
tiful,  and  an  imagination  not  quite 
insensible  to  the  marvellous  and  the 
sublime,  is,  I  consider,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary;  the  spot  itself  will  supply  the  rest. 
Lost  indeed  must  be  the  soul,  past  all 
cure  the  blindness  of  the  eye,  iron-bound 
in  the  chains  of  vulgarity,  and  common- 
place must  be  the  soul,  the  eye,  the 
imagination  of  him  to  whom  Athens 
does  not  speak  with  a  voice  whose  echo 
shall  live  lor  ever  in  his  heart  of  hearts. 
True  it  is  difficult  in  the  midst  of  those 
narrow  streets,  forlorn  hovels,  desolate, 
grass-grown  piazze  which  compose  mo- 
dern Athens,  and  hang  like  a  visible 
miasma  around  the  remains  of  old,  to 
realise  all  that  once  has  been ;  but 
flying  from  this,  and  standing  on  the 
imghty  platform  from  whose  level  the 
commns  of  Jupiter  Olympus  rise  in 
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proud  aMerlion  of  tho  spirit  of  the  past ; 
ascending  the  steep  sides  of  the  Acro- 
polis^ and^  girt  by  glory,  to  sit  upon 
some  gorgeous  fragment  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  Parthenon — within  the 
spell  of  the  majestic  Propylea,  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  Erccthcum, 
overarched  by  the  sky  which  looked 
down  on  Salamis  and  ^larathon  :  who 
shall  say  that  the  licart  was  ever  capa- 
ble of  rec<!iving  impressions  more  spirit- 
lii\iiig  than  those  wliich  make  one 
unknowing  of  the  flight  of  time,  and 
find  one  in  the  cold  grey  of  morning 
still  there,  siurounded  by  the  spirits 
and  imbued  with  the  greatness  of  tho 
mighty  ones  of  old?  So  far  from  agree- 
ing with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  1  cannot 
but  feel  that  those  of  our  own  time 
who  are  i>ermitted  to  enjoy  i)rivileges 
conferred  by  travel,  are,  by  the  concur- 
rent force  of  circumstanci»s,  and  the 
very  facts  of  their  position,  capable  of 
deriving  from  th(?  contemjilat  ion  of 
these  remains  of  a  great  ptu)plo,  a 
higher  degree  of  pleasurt*,  and  a  purer 
CTatification  than  could  have  been  felt 
by  their  founders;  abstracting,  and  1 
confi'ss  it  is  an  iin])ortant  abstraction, 
the  (;lement  of  self-gloritication,  it  is 
assuredly  so. 

Paradoxical  as  such  an  assertion  may 
appear,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
Parthenon,  as  it  now  stands,  a  ruin  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  desnoilcd 
of  its  chiefest  ornaments,  its  columns 
blasted  by  lightning,  shivered  by  tho 
agencies  of  war,  its  fiiezes  scattered, 
its  walls  destroyed,  its  ca[)itals  buried 
in  the  earth,  but  robed  by  time  in  a 
colour  of  voluptuous  richness,  "[irt  by 
the  acanthus,  and  surrounded  by  the 
•wild  luxuriance  of  southern  vegetation, 
IS  a  grander  more  beautiful,  as  assu- 
redly it  is  a  more  impressive  sjH*ctj\cle, 
than  when,  in  its  faultless  perfection  of 
proportion,  its  marvellous  finish  of  de- 
tail, and  a  whiteness  unst:uned  as  snow 
*•  earth  contact  fn?e,"  its  ma^ificence 
first  met  unshrouded  the  admiring  gazo 
of  the  assembled  crowd.  For  many 
centuries  an^ihing  approaching  tho 
delight  which  is  now  the  reward  of  a 
long  journey,  must  have  been  wholly 
denied.  Turkish  batteries,  mos(pcs, 
and  miserable  habitations  of  all  kinds, 
deseemted  the  gn»und  made  holy  by  a 
thousand  memories,  tuid,  built  into  and 
about  these  temples,  must  have  ren- 
dered anything  like  a  correct  estimate 
either  of  their  extent  or  beauty  wholly 
impossible.    Now  aU  is  clear,  the  bat- 


teries have  disappeared^  all  that  if  noi 
of  Pentellic  marble,  and  conseqnenti/ 
forming  a  portion  of  the  mins,  is  re- 
moved, and  the  mind  realises  fully  the 
charm  of  feeling  that  all  is  truth-lthat 
one  does  not  waste  one's  time,  or  ex- 
pend one's  enthusiasm  on  doubtful  ob- 
jects. It  may  sound  extremely  trite 
to  say  that,  l)eautiful  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  Parthenon  is  essentially 
so  by  moonlight ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
this  magnificcnit  monument,  in  common 
with  those  which  surround  it,  gains 
under  this  intliience  so  immeasurably 
in  all  those  elements  which  speak  to 
the  mind,  that  a  remark,  which  is  com- 
mon-place in  its  ordinary  use,  is  re- 
deemed in  some  degree  by  the  perti- 
nency of  its  ap])lication. 

One  night  (it  was  the  last  of  our 
happy  sojourn  in  this  pregnant  spot  of 
cartli),  the  moon,  which,  during  the 
previous  week  of  its  existence  had  been 
nightly  obscurtnl,  rose  calm  and  cloud- 
less over  the  mountains,  and  flooded 
the  saeivd  olive  groves  in  tho  interme- 
diate plain  with  light.  An  expedition 
to  the  AcroiH>lis  was  instantly  deter- 
mined upon,  and,  as  soon  as  the  homes 
could  Ik*  put  to,  we  started.  A  drive 
thixjugh  Athens  in  an  Athenian  vehicle^ 
dniwn  by  Attic  horses,  and  presided 
over  by  an  Hellenic  coachman,  is  a  sort 
of  exj>eriment  against  the  ludicrousness 
of  which  no  amount  of  sentiment  or 
sentimentality  is  proof;  and  whatever 
porti(m  of  it  either  of  our  party  set  off 
with,  was  quickly  dis]K'lle<1.  Startling 
the  night  from  its  propriety,  we  dashed 
reeklesslv  thnnigh  the  streets,  nor  drew 
rein  until  at  the  foot  of  an  impossiblo 
ascent  to  the  Acroi>olis,  the  sapient 
animals  came  to  a  siuhlen  and  delibe- 
rate pause*,  and  the  driver,  with  ready 
wit,  making  a  virtue  of  neci'ssity,  leap- 
ed niml)]v  from  the  box,  and,  with  an 
air  of  entm;  self-Siitisfaction,  opened  tho 
d(K)r.  We  alighted,  and,  Liu^huigand 
talki  ng,  (piickly  n.'aehiKl  the  wicket-door 
and  entered,  scrambled  up  the  broken 
stei>s  of  the  Propylea,  and  stood  un^ 
cxnectedly,  in  the  broad  moonlight. 
Sulxlued,  almost  awe-stricken,  we  paus- 
ed, as  by  a  common  impulse,  rooted 
to  the  ground.  The  unfinished  laurii» 
the  bi*oken  sentencv,  died  upon  %e 
air;  the  s]»irits  of  the  night  and  of 
the  past  asserte<l  their  mystic  power^ 
and  we  bowed  with  silent  njvcronoo  be- 
foro  them,  throned  as  they  were  pei^ 
ha])s  upon  their  mightiest  and  most 
impressive  shrine.     For  some  moments 
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we  stood  tLus,  realising  in  its  full  force 
the  truth  of  the  expression,  "slept  in 
the  moonlight ;"  so  still,  so  solemn,  in 
its  stricken  but  unbending  grandeur, 
the  mighty  fabric  rose  against  the  deep 
blue  sky.  So  pregnant  with  memories 
of  the  great  and  glorious  deeds  of  neai'ly 
two  thousiind  years  was  the  ver)'  aii*, 
that  for  some  time  no  one  either  spoke 
or  stirred  ;  and  when  at  length  this  spell 
was  broken,  we  moved  with  cautious 
steps,  and  voices  hushed  to  a  whisper, 
nearer  to  the  pile.  As  we  approached, 
with  a  strange  rush  of  many  wings,  an 
enormous  nmnber  of  falcons,  who  made 
their  home  under  the  broken  fiiezes, 
rose  in  the  air,  uttering  cries  of  anger 
at  being  thus  disturbed.  So  excited 
were  our  ima^nations,  that  I  believe  it 
would  have  startled  us  but  Httle  more 
if  the  spirits  of  all  those  whose  courage, 
and  fortitude,  whose  genius,  eloquence, 
and  inspiration  have  invested  with  such 
boimdless  interest  everv'  block  of  mar- 
ble,  had  taken  Msiblc  forms,  and  floated 
upwards  in  the  moonhght.  Dismissing 
our  guides,  and  ordering  them  to  await 
us  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  we  en- 
tered, and,  sitting  upon  the  fragments, 
gave  ourselves  up  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  highest  pleasure  I  have  ever  reid- 
ised ;  and  if  indeed  the  spii-its  of  the 
immortal  dead  hovered  around,  the 
homage  of  our  lips,  the  deep-drawn 
sigh,  the  pale  cheek,  and  the  heart  full 
almost  to  overflowing,  must  have  been 
sweet  and  soothing  to  their  manes.  We 
spoke  of  the  rise  of  Attica,  tracing  its 
greatness  from  point  to  point,  step  by 
step,  and  dwelling  upon  the  causes, 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  to 
which  a  power  so  apparently  incompa- 
tible with  the  absolute  dimensions  of 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  its  oc- 
cupants, is  to  be  attributed.  And  in 
truth  this  is  a  subject  upon  which  the 
mind  may  ponder  long,  and  still  must 
be  a  mystery.  That  the  sterihty  of 
their  land  compelled  the  Athenians  to 
depend  upon  the  power  of  extorting 
from  richer  soil  the  food  they  needed ; 
that  its  central  position,  its  commodious 
harbours,  were  immense  advantages ; 
that  the  popidar  belief  in  their  own 
origin  inspired  the  people  with  intense 
attachment  to  their  native  land ;  that 
enterprise  induced  by  necessity  became 
the  deUght  of  its  promoters ;  that  pa- 
triotic devotion  displayed  itself  in  the 
adornment  with  the  triumphs  of  art,  of 
that  country  they  adored ; — all  this 
may  have  conduced  to  the  same  end, 
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but  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that  a  spot  of  earth, 
with  a  superficial  extent  of  some  seven 
or  eight  hundred  miles, — the  dimen- 
sions of  an  Austrian  dukedom, — held  a 
position  at  once  the  wonder  and  the 
envy  of  the  world :  that  from  these  nar- 
row precincts  went  forth,  as  white- 
winged  messengers  of  progress,  the 
arts,  the  sciences,  the  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, poetry,  and  legislation  which  have 
become,  in  their  proudest  realisation 
and  widest  dissemination,  the  synonymes 
for  the  land  which  gave  them  birth. 

Thus  we  sat  and  talked  far  into  the 
night,  and  then  rising,  wandered  with 
charmed  delight  from  spot  to  spot,  lin- 
gering, with  the  sad  feeling  that  we 
should  behold  them  not  again,  at  every 
well-known  point,  and  filhng  the  store- 
houses of  om*  memories  with  the  rich 
materials  of  after-thought,  and  a  plea- 
sure never  to  be  snatched  away  or 
exhausted. 

So  we  went  away,  descending  from 
the  Acropolis,  and,  standing  under  the 
Arch  of  Hadrian,  gazed  upon  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  01}Tn- 
pus.  Whether  it  arises  from  the  gran- 
deur of  their  isolated  position,  then* 
abstract  magnificence  of  proportion,  or 
from  that  feeling  with  which  we  re- 
gard the  gallant  few  who  remain,  re- 
presentatives of  some  mighty  force,  I 
know  not,  but  to  me  these  columns 
appeal  to  my  heart  with  a  deeper  power 
than  any  other  ruin.  Behold  them 
from  whence  you  may, — when  the  bee- 
thronged  Hymettus,  heather-covered, 
forms  in  the  sunset  a  background  rich- 
er than  the  mind  can  conceive, — when 
the  black  thunder-doud  rolls  behind 
them,  and  the  vivid  lightning  bids  them 
stand  forth  in  a  relief  as  briUiant  as  it 
is  transient, — or  seen,  as  we  last  saw 
them,  bathed  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
and  lifting  their  heads  with  a  proud 
consciousness  which  makes  every  co- 
lumn a  marble  embodiment  of  the  idea 
which  could  conceive  such  a  temple ; 
alike  grander,  more  beautiful,  more  im- 
pressive than  aught  else,  tiiey  come 
back  to  my  mind  as  the  highest  and 
truest  types  of  the  greatness  of  the 
people  for  whom  they  speak  so  elo- 
quently. 

From  contemplations  such  as  these, 
the  transition  to  the  modern  city,  and 
the  modem  Athenians,  is  not  less 
painful  than  indispensable.  Considered 
as  a  capital,  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
plorable than  Athens :   not  a  single 
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decent  street  does  it  contain^  not  a 
public  building:  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Palace,  and  one  or  two  Churches) 
reileems  it  from  the  meanness,  as  no- 
thing does  from  the    dirtiness,  of  a 
tonlh-rate  Italiuu   town;   and  if  the 
term  mean  is  not  strictly  aj)plicable  to 
the  Pahicc,  it  is  only  on  account  of 
the  scale  by  which  its  systi?matic  de- 
parture from  every  rule  of  gotnl  taste, 
and  variance  from  every  recoj^nised 
model  of  architectural  excellence,  is 
made  plarinjrly  ap|>arent.    llic  iKM)])le, 
from  the  limited  opportunity  which  we 
had    of  judging,    a])pear    rather    to 
come  under  tlie  head  of  good-natured 
coxcombs,  than  any  other;  the  only 
national  characteristic  which  they  pre- 
serve is  curiosity — a  chronic  disease, 
which  causeil  me,  in  my  sketch injr  g}'- 
rations,  far  more  annoyance  than  the 
epidemic  of  the  moment.     1  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  outraged  patriotism  of 
the    worthy    protestors    against     the 
blockade.     I  was  accustomed  to  rise 
too  early  to  get  anything  to  eat  at  the 
hotel;    and,    accordingly,    broke  my 
fa*<t  at  any  cafe   which  hapiK'uetl  to 
be  en  route  to  the  object  I  intended  to 
dniw.     No  swrner  had  1  entered,  an<l 
callcfl  for  my  itiffr  lutte  and  j^tne  ditlce, 
than  the  occupants  of  the  vaiious  little 
tables  crowded  a1>out  me,  examining 
firt«t,  mys4'lf,  and  then  my  implements, 
in  the  coolest  manner  ]>ossibIe ;  then 
some  one  of  the  number  began  the  con- 
versation,  which  took  with  mort*  or  less 
exactitude,    the    following    stmin  : — 
**  lN*rdone  Signore  lei  e  Jnglese,  ?"  "  Si 
Signor  ho  quell*  onon»."  **  K  sa  duntpie 
che  la  sua  liegina  Vittoria  ha  mandato 
di'Ue  ordine  a  rAnnnii-aglio    I*erker, 
Poiker,    l*arker    (varyin^r    with    the 
eru<liiion  of  the  individual),  a  distnig- 
peri'  il  Pireo  e  dar  al  fuoi'o  la  nostra 
invincibile  tlotta."     •*  Certamentc^  no 
Signor  e  non  lo  credo  alTiitto.     Sianio 
molto  amici  vostri  ma  non  voglianio 
cho  siatc  (I    always  forcrnt  mv  third 

i)erson  politeness),  gli  sehiavi  del  la 
Russia  ogli  burattini  delta  Francia." 
This  sentence  senerallv  caused  an  im- 
mense  sensatum.  It  was  translate<l  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unlearned,  and  all 
prc'^sed  more  cloi^ely  aronml  me,  and 
the  interpreter-general  end<*d,  by  con- 
iiding  to  me  the  fact,  that  if  A<huiral 
Parker  had  eoiifme<l  hi^  o|H'ratioiis  to 
the  vessels  of  war,  not  touching  the 
merchantmen,  and  thereby  compelling 


the  people  to  make  common   cause 
with  their  detested  monarch,  they,  the 
Athenians,  would  have  thrown  **Otho" 
quietly  over,  and  f>roclaime<l  Prince 
( leorge  of  C-ambridge  King  of  Athens. 
If  I  managed  to  keep  my  countenance 
during  the  delivery  of  this  piece  of 
diplomatic  intelligence,  all  went  well, 
and  those  who  Ibllowed  me  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  cluster  of  idlers,  who 
drove  me  out  of  my  senses  by  thrust- 
ing  themselves  eternally  between  my 
subject  and  myself.     If,  on  the  con- 
trary, ct'tait  plus  fort  que  inoiy  and  I 
laughed,  a  circumstance  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  once  or  twice  occurred;  the 
in'itated   (Greeks  looked  at  me  from 
head  to  foot,  in  the  true  second-rate 
theatixj  style  of  tnigic  dignity,  curled 
their  moustaches,   drew   their  sashes 
(generally  a  ver^'  dangerous  proceed- 
ing)   a   little    tighter,    and    strutted 
away,  leaving  me  in  jioace.     I  once 
a^ked  a  man,  who  seemed  rather  more 
than  commonly  well  informed,    if  it 
were  true  that  the  grove  of  olives  which 
from  time  innneniorial  had  flourished 
in  the  Melitean  plain,  had  been  really 
burned  by  the  intense  frost  ?  His  an- 
swer struck  me  as  very   comical:— 
"  O  si,  non  e  che  tropjK)  vero,  quest 
anno  e  un  anno  terribile  per  noi  altriy  . 
Arbiami  il  Dio  contro  di  noi,  e  ancor 
peggio  il   Diavolo  ha  niesso  in  testa 
anil  Inglesi  a  mangiarci,  Poveri  noi  I" 
Oh  1  Lord  Palmerston,  how  much  hast 
thou  to  answer  tor  I     I  never  last  any 
O])portunity  of  discussing  the  blockacle 
(question,  and  my  deliberate  impression 
is,    that   the  (m^eks  were   upon  the 
whole,  rjither  pleased  than  otherwise; 
their  intense  vanity  was  gratified  by 
the    fact,    that   n>deeniing  them   anrl 
their  affairs  from  insignificimcc,   the 
British  int(>r\'ention  in  Uihalf  of  the 
worthy  .Few,  ca?ise«l  them  to  occupy 
no  small  portion  of  Kuro]M*an  at  ten. 
tion,  while  their  love  of  (rain  was  mi- 
nistered to  ill  the  most  eirectual  man. 
n(T,  by  the  round  sums  of  money,  far 
more  than  conqiensating  their  pitiful 
c<)mnnTrial   l(»sses,   which  wen-   daily 
spent  in  the  Pireus  for  the  siqiplii's  of 
fresh   meat,  iVc,  for  tla*  fleet.      You 
hear  nothing  talked  of  at  Athens  but 
the  womh'rlul  pn>gn'ss  which  has  been 
made   ot'   late   years ;    a  topic   which 
always  siig'jf<ted  to  nn»  the  unpleastint 
<I>.ii>stioii — III    Heaven's   name,    what 
mu&t  the  place  have  been  before  ? 
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THE   RATH   OF   BADAMAB ;    OR^   THE  ENCHAMTMENt. 

FBOM  TBB  IRIIH. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  among  the  early  Irish  poems  are 
still  extant  several  on  the  subject  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhal,  the  hero  whom  Mac- 
pherson  has  converted  into  the  Fingal  of  his  epic  romances.  The  manuscript 
volume,  entitled  **  The  Book  of  Lismore,"  of  which  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
possesses  an  accurate  copy,  made  by  ^Ir.  Curry,  contains  a  series  of  these  poems. 
The  manuscript  was  accidentally  found  at  Lismore,  in  the  year  1814,  when  the 
castle  was  undergoing  some  repairs  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  its  name  was 
given.  It  appears  to  have  been  transcribed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  A  sur- 
vivor of  the  Fenians,  most  of  whom  perished  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Gavra,  is  re- 
presented as  attaching  himself  to  Patrick,  the  Christian  missionary,  and  in  a 
number  of  conversations  between  them,  occasion  arises  of  describing  almost 
every  remarkable  place  in  Ireland,  and  of  dwelling  on  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
coimtry.  At  whatever  period  this  body  of  poems  was  written — and  there  is  rea- 
son to  think  it  of  not  much  earlier  date  than  the  transcript  in  the  Book  of  Lis- 
more— earlier  poems,  and  fragments  of  poems,  were  pressed  into  the  service,  and 
the  language  modernised.     In  this  way  some  stanzas  of  the  poem  which  we  now 

five  are  modernised  in  language,  and  inserted  in  the  series.  The  whole  poem  has, 
owever,  been  found  by  Sir.  Curry,  the  eminent  Irish  antiquarian,  in  a  manu> 
script  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  a  date  not  later  than  the 
twelflh  century. 

Our  translation  or  imitation  of  the  poem  is  as  nearly  literal  as  is  consistent  with 
not  violating  the  proprieties  of  the  language  in  which  we  write.  The  Irish  poem 
is  in  rhyme,  and  the  author  exhibits  great  fondness  for  alliteration,  but  the  alli- 
teration is  not  systematic,  as  in  many  of  the  Irish  poems.  We  have  not  made 
any  attempt  to  imitate  the  peculiarities  of  versification. 

We  wish  that  the  whole  of  the  Fenian  poems  could  be  communicated  to  the 
public.  We  have  already  had,  through  the  publications  of  the  Archaeological 
Society,  and  through  the  works  of  Dr.  O'Donovan,  a  good  deal  of  the  history 
and  the  biographical  genealogies  of  the  Irish  :  we  should  wish  now  for  some  of 
such  romances  as  they  produced  when  consciously  writing  romance.  In  our  imi- 
tation of  this  poem  we  have  not  disguised  its  rudeness,  but  have  sought,  as  we 
best  could,  to  rej)roduce  the  effect  of  the  original, — the  only  way  in  which  what 
•we  have  done  could  be  of  the  slighest  value. 

The  poem  is  Oisin's,  or  supposed  to  be  by  Oisin.  Oisin — Macpherson's 
Ossian — is  often  found  mentioned  by  the  name  of  Guary — why  given  him  is  not 
known ;  but  towards  the  close  of  his  life  it  would  appear  that  ne  went  by  that 
name,  and  to  this  in  the  opening  verses  allusion  is  made.  Clogher,  where  the 
races  are  described  as  held,  is  in  the  County  of  Limerick.  The  gifts  ^ven  by  King 
Fiecha  are  not  only  a  reward  for  past  services,  but  are  intended  to  bind  Finn  and 
his  men  to  the  future  service  of  the  King.  The  localities  mentioned  in  the  poem 
are  in  the  Counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  and  still  retain  the  names  with 
little  change. 

A  FAIR  to-day ;  the  King  is  there ; 
*Tis  splendour  all — *tis  Liffey  fair ; 
A  happy  sight  for  them  who  see. 
Who  are  not  old  and  blind  like  me  I 

Guary  the  blind  I    There  was  an  hour 
When  Finn  was  in  his  pride  and  power. 
And  led  the  host  of  Fenian  men : 
None  called  me  blind  and  feeble  then  1 

How  my  thoughts  for  ever  stray 
From  the  present  evil  day, 
To  that  bright  time  far  away  I 
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Six  thousand  gallant  men  of  war 
We  sought  the  rath  o'er  Badamar ; 
To  the  Kinff*8  palace  home  we  bent 
Our  way.     ilis  bidden  guests  wo  went. 

Twas  Clogher  fair,  and  Finn  was  there. 

The  Fians  from  the  hills  around 

Have  gathered  to  the  race-course  ground. 

From  valley  deep  and  wooded  glen. 
Fair  Munster  sent  its  mighty  men : 
And  Fiecha,  Owen's  son,  the  King, 
Is  there  the  contest  witnessing. 

'Twas  gallant  spoit !    With  what  delight 
Leaped  thousand  pulses  at  the  sight ! 
How  all  hearts  bound,  as  to  the  ground. 
First  are  brought  out  the  Fian  steeds. 
Then  those  from  Luimnca's  sunny  meads. 
Three  heats  on  !Mac-Marcda's  green 
They  run ;  and  foremost  still  is  seen 
Dill  Mac-Dacreca's  coal-black  steed. 

At  Crag-Lochgur  he  takes  the  lead. 

n. 

His  the  day — and  lo  I  the  King, 

The  black  steed  soliciting 

From  Dill  the  Druid !— "  Take  for  it 

A  hundred  beeves  ;  for  it  is  fit 

The  black  horse  should  be  mine  to  pay 

Finn  for  his  deeds  of  many  a  day." 

Then  spake  the  Druid,  answering 
His  grandson  Fiecha,  the  King — 

"  Take  my  blessing ;  take  the  steed. 
For  the  hero  fitting  meed ; 
Give  it  for  thy  honor's  sake." 

And  to  Finn  the  King  thus  spake — 

**  Take  with  thee  the  swift  black  steed. 

Of  thy  valour  fitting  meed  I 

And  my  car,  in  battle-raid 

Gazed  on  by  the  foe  with  fear ; 

And  a  seemly  steed  for  thy  charioteer. 

Chieftain !  be  this  good  swonl  thine. 

Purchased  with  an  hundred  kinc ; 

In  thy  hand  be  it  our  aid  I 

Take  this  spear,  whose  point  the  breath 

Of  venomed  words  has  armed  with  death ; 

And  this  mail  in  Greeccland  made ; 

And  the  silver-orbed  shield. 

Sun-beam  of  the  battle  field  I 

And  take  with  thee  my  greyhounds  three, 

Slender  and  tall,  bright-simtted  all, 

Femey,  Dercaw,  and  Dulal : 
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Take  them  with  thee*  chieftain  bold. 

With  their  chainlets  light  of  the  silver  white. 

And  their  neck- rings  of  the  tawny  gold. 

Slight  not  thou  our  offering, 
Son  of  Cumal,  mighty  King." 

ni. 

Uprist  Finn,  our  chieftain  bold. 
Stood  before  the  Fian  ranks. 
To  the  King  spake  gracious  thanks. 
Took  the  gifts  the  monarch  gave. 
Then  each  to  each  these  champions  brave- 
Glorious  sight  to  see  and  tell — 
Spake  their  soldier-like  farewell ! 

rv. 

The  way  before  us  Finn  led  then ; 
AVe  followed  him,  six  thousand  men. 
From  out  the  fair,  six  thousand  brave 
To  Caicher's  house  of  Cloon-da-Dave. 

Three  nights,  three  days,  did  all  of  us 

Keep  joyous  feast  in  Caicher's  house ; 

Fifty  rings  of  the  yellow  gold 

To  Caicher  Mac  Carroll  our  chieftain  told ; 

As  many  cows  and  horses  gave 

To  Caicher  Mac  Carroll  our  chieftain  brave. 

AVell  did  Finn  of  Innisfail 

Pay  the  price  of  his  food  and  ale. 

V. 

Finn  rode  o*er  the  Loochar  a  joyous  man, 
'Till  he  reached  the  strand  at  Barriman  ; 
At  the  lake  where  the  foam  on  the  billow's  top 
Leaps  white,  did  Finn  and  the  Fians  stop. 
*Twas  then  that  our  chieftain  rode  and  ran 
Along  the  strand  of  Barriman  ; 
Trying  the  speed  of  his  swift  black  steed— 
Who  now  but  Finn  was  a  happy  man  ? 

How  my  thoughts  for  ever  stray 
To  that  bright  time  far  away  I 

Myself  and  Cailte  at  each  side. 

In  wantonness  of  youthful  pride, 

AVould  ride  with  him  where  he  might  ride. 

Fast  and  furiously  rode  he — 
He  urged  his  steed  to  far  Tralee. 
On  from  Tralee  to  Lerg-duv-glaas, 
And  o'er  Fraegmoy,  o*er  Finnass, 
O'er  Moydeo,  o'er  Monaken, 
On  to  Shaniber,  o'er  Shan-glen, 
'Till  the  clear  stream  of  Flesk  we  win, 
And  reach  the  pillar  of  Crofinn ; 
O'er  Sru-Muny,  o'er  Moneket, 
And  where  the  fisher  spreads  his  net. 
To  snare  the  salmons  of  Lemain, 
And  thence  to  where  our  coursers*  feet 
Wake  the  glad  echoes  of  Iiochlein. 
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And  thus  flew  he,  nor  slow  were  we, 

Thro'  rough  and  smooth  our  course  we  strain. 

Long  and  swifl  our  strides — more  fleet 

Than  the  doer  of  the  mountain  our  coarsen'  feet  I 

Away  to  Flesk  by  Camwood  dun : 

And  past  Mac  Scalve's  Man^erton, 

'Till  Finn  reached  Bamec  Hill  at  last ; 

There  rested  he,  and  then  we  pass*d 

Up  the  high  hill  before  him — **  And 

Is  there  no  hunting-hut  at  hand  V* 

He  thus  addressed  us ;  ''  The  daylight 

Is  gone,  and  shelter  for  the  night 

We  lack."    He  scarce  had  ended,  when 

Gazing  adown  the  rocky  glen. 

On  tlic  left  hand,  just  opposite. 

He  saw  a  house  with  its  nrc-light. 

"  That  house  'till  now  I've  never  seen. 

Though  many  a  time  and  oft  I've  been 

In  this  wild  glen.    Let's  look  at  it." 

^*  Yes  1  there  are  things  that  our  poor  wit 
Knows  little  of,"  said  Cailte :  **  thus 
ThLs  may  be  some  miraculous 
Hostel  wo  see,  whose  generous  blaze 
Tliy  hos[)itality  repays. 
Large-handed  son  ot  Cumal."    So 
On  to  the  house,  all  three,  wo  go. 

vn. 

On  to  the  house  all  three  we  went ; 

Oh,  what  a  night  of  dreariment 

It  was  I  and  soi-ely  we  repent 

Our  visit.     Shrieks  and  screamings  pierce 

Our  hearts  from  inmates  frantic,  tierce. 

What  occurred  in  the  house,  what  company  Finn  and  his  friends  met  iherey 
what  music  welcomed  their  arrival,  and  what  food  was  ofl*ercd  them,  must  be 
the  subject  of  a  future  communication. 


\ 
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LOBD  PALHSBfiTON  AND  OUB  POLICT  IN  THB  XBDITES&AMSAV* 


Of  all  the  cants  of  onr  canting  age* 
we  scarcely  know  of  one  more  absiml 
and  injurious  than  the  assumed  theory 
of  Political  Non-intervention.  The 
right  of  any  country  to  dispose  of  its 
own  afiairs  after  its  own  fashion,  is 
unquestionable  and  undeniable ;  but 
the  right  of  a  State,  like  that  of  an  in* 
dividual,  involves  considerations  that 
extend  beyond  its  own  limits ;  and 
whenever  its  internal  policy  reacts 
upon,  or  affects  the  well-being  of  its 
neighbours,  from  that  moment  this 
immunity  ceases,  and  it  becomes  sub- 

i'cct  to  all  those  restrainiu^  or  control- 
ing  influences  which  society  has  in- 
vented  for  its  rule  and  guidance. 

The  law  of  the  land  has  made  the 
crime  of  arson  a  capital  felony,  not  to 
deter  men  from  the  wilful  destruction 
of  their  own  property — not  to  rescue 
rash  men  fr^m  their  passions — but  as 
a  measure  of  protection  to  others,  and 
widely  points  out  that  the  power  of  an 
individual  over  his  own  possessions 
ceases,  when  to  exert  it  would  preju- 
dice the  existence  of  another,  and  when 
the  disposal  of  what  is  strictly  his  own 
would  endanger  the  fortunes  of  what  is 
beyond  his  limit. 

What  common  law  has  done  for  a 
State,  the  law  of  nations  has  enacted 
for  the  world  at  large ;  and  the  highest 
of  all  political  philosophy  is  that  which 
recognises  the  various  civilised  conn, 
tries  of  the  globe  as  members  of  one 
family,  impressed  with  common  ob- 
jects, and  tending  to  one  common  end 
^-the  wealth  and  welfare  of  those  be- 
neath their  rule.  It  is  true  there  is 
nothing  easier  than  to  inveigh  against 
intervention.  It  has  been  the  stock, 
piece  of  the  Manchester  School  for 
years  back.  AU  the  trite  truisms  so 
appUcable  and  so  ready  at  hand,  have 
been  employed  to  show  that  over  the 
internal  arrangements  of  any  State  no 
other  can  presume  to  exert  its  influence 
or  dictation  —  the  great  question  re- 
maining (^uite  untouched,  viz.,  what 
are  strictly,  speaking,  the  purely  per- 
sonal afiairs  of  any  country,  and  when 
do  they  stretch  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
their  own  land,  and  become  the  active 
agencies  and  interests  of  the  whole 
world?    Lord  Palmerston's  policy  af- 


forded unjustly  in  nuuijr  instances  con- 
siderable support  to  this  opinion.  His 
meddling  interference  everjrwhere  grew 
into  a  proverb.  Every  nation  desirous 
of  free  institutions,  every  people  seek- 
ing emancipation,  claimed  mm  as  their 
protector;  and  unhappily,  that  pa- 
tronage, so  willingly  accorded  was 
rarely  conveyed  in  those  terms,  or 
with  that  strict  regard  to  usage, 
so  sacred  in  diplomacy.  On  the 
contrary,  his  counsels  to  Sovereigns 
were  always  couched  in  a  phraseology 
new  to  royal  ears.  The  smart  flip, 
pancy  of  a  ''slashing  article*'  was  a 
tone  but  ill-adapted  to  the  nice  suscep- 
tibilities of  Cabinet  Councib ;  and 
grave  statesmen  thought  they  saw  no 
more  alarming  sign  of  the  times  than 
in  the  newly  invented  style  of  diplo- 
matic correspondence.  For  many  rea- 
sons this  has  been  most  unfortunate ; 
and  we  see  deep  cause  to  reg^ret  that 
a  tendency  to  say  smart  things,  and  an 
epigrammatic  tone,  should  have  marred 
the  policy,  and  impaired  the  utility  of 
one,  whom  we  must,  with  all  his  faults^ 
regard  as  the  most  eminent  Foreign 
Mmister  England  has  possessed  for  a 
long  period  of  years.  Were  it  our 
object,  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  show  the  grounds  of  our  judgment. 
The  events  of  the  last  few  years  in 
every  State  of  Europe  would  seem  to 
confirm  our  opinion;  and  from  the 
date  of  the  memorable  epistle  to  Prince 
Mettemich,  on  the  question  of  Cracow^ 
down  to  his  latest  despatches  to  Naples, 
we  see  abundant  evidence  of  the  very 
deepest  political  foresight,  based  not 
alone  upon  great  knowledge  of  state- 
craft, but  upon  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  perfect  appreciation  of 
all  the  characters  and  capabilities  of 
the  leading  ministers  of  Europe.  In 
this  respect  alone,  the  Ex-Secretary 
has  far  transcended  every  predecessor 
in  the  Foreign-Office  for  years  back ; 
and  every  one  who  has  lived  much 
abroad,  and  mixed  with  the  political 
society  of  the  Continent,  cannot  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  intimate,  we  had 
almost  said  instinctive,  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  me- 
rits or  demerits  of  hia  QOTitesis^T%xv»^     i 
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this  very  knowknlge  has  occasionally 
been  a  snare  to  him,  and  betrayed  him 
more  than  once  into  those  very  ex- 
cesses for  "which    his  correspondence 
has  been  condemned.    It  would  be  in- 
deed difficult  for  a  man  of  warm  im- 
pulses— and  such,  despite  of  years,  we 
believe,  to  iiilluence  him — to  discuss 
the  views  and  unravel  the  intrigues  of 
antagonists,  without  somt^  chance  allu- 
sion to  the  ruling  ta.stes  or  opinions 
that  suggested  them.     It  might  Ik»  an 
invidious  task,  it  certainlv  would  not 
be  a  difficult  one,  to   cull    from    his 
Lordship's  correspondence,  a  series  of 
remarks    on   the  personal  characters 
and  capacities  of  foreign  statesmen ; 
and  in  tliis  way,  many  of  the  observa- 
tions on  passing  events,  which,  to  the 
uninitiati'd,  savour  only  of  pertncss  or 
flippancy,  display  a  knowledge  of  the 
Fpnngs  of  action   and   <»f   individual 
motives,  which  gave  them  a  terrible 
significance  to  the  parties  thems<4ves 
and  those  immediately  about  them. 

To  read  foreign  polities  aright,  wo 
should  possess,  at  least,  some  blight 
share  ot  that  knowleilge  we  are  attri- 
buting to  the  noble  Viscount.  AVe 
ought  not  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  tlie 
men  whose  very  natures  are  iuipressed 
on  the  acts  of  cabinets  'J'lie  insensate 
ambition  of  one,  the  vacillating  uncvr- 
taintv  of  another,  the  obstinaev  of 
this  one,  the  venality  of  that  ;  the 
secret  influences  at  work  here,  the  pri- 
vati'  objects  that  sway  tlnTc,  atlord 
the  clue — in  some  casi-s,  the  only  oni; — 
to  acts,  the  iuiiM>rtancc  of  which  we 
are  pnnie  to  un<iervalue,  from  our  ig- 
norance of  the  motives  that  originated 
them. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  the  conduct 
of  ])olitical  events,  the  character  of 
leading  statesmen  exert  a  very  power- 
ful influence ;  and  to  the  passions  or 
prejudices  of  this  or  that  man,  are 
traceable  consequenc^es  which  affect  the 
whole  state  of  civilised  society.  Now, 
in  thorough  acfjuaintimcc*  with  every 
weak  i»oint  of  his  antagonist — and  such 
in  diplomacy  must  they  Im»  rcganled^ 
Lord  Palmerston  shone  jire-eminently. 
From  the  dreamy  mysticism  of  Ka- 
dowitz  to  the  hot  vindictiveness  and 
passionate  U-mner  of  Sehwartzenberg; 
from  the  subtlety  of  Thiers  to  the 
small  Machiavefism  of  Casi^iliano;  fix>m 
the  easy  pliancy  of  Aze^lio  to  the 
suave,  but  unbending  obstinacy  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli,  he  knew  them  each 
^id  all.    Over  and  over  again  have  wo 


heard  foreigners  express  their  astonish- 
ment at  the  exactitude  and  correctnej«s 
of  his  information  on  these  points ;  and 
to  this  knowledge  may  wo  trace  some  of 
his  most  brilliant  successes,  as  well  as 
many  of  his  signal  failures.  For  if  at 
some  times  he  was  satisfied  to  be  aided 
by  the  suggestions  it  afforded  him,  at 
others,  he  suflered  himself  to  be  guided 
solely  by  considerations  founded  on 
views  of  personal  chanicter,  anil  fancied 
that  results  in  accordance  with  these 
must  surely  happen. 

What<;ver  may  Ihj  our  opinion  of  the 
advantages  this  species  of  knowledge 
would  confer,  one  thing  is  (juite  cer- 
tain, it  rendered  its  possessor  perfectly 
detested   i>n   the   Continent.     Never, 

Srobablv,  in  any  Administration  was  a 
ritish  Minister  so  nmch  hated  abroad 
as  Loi*d  Palmerston.  This  feeling  was 
not  confined  to  the  Absolutist  Courts ; 
far  from  it :  the  suj)posed  Liberal  Ca- 
binets wt^re  otlended  by  what  they 
deemed  his  want  of  cordiality,  and  the 
flippant  tone  of  those  counsi^ls  which 
he  occasionafiy  bestowed  upon  them. 
Unhappily  he  was  not  s;itisfied  to  read 
them  aright,  if  he  did  not  let  them 
feel  that  he  did  so  1  Too  vain  of  his 
own  subtlct  v  to  let  a  single  occasion  of 
display  eseape  him,  he  |>arafled  his 
mastery  too  palpably  and  too  boldly. 
Jt  is  quite  true,  that  with  the  exception 
of  M.  (luizot,  ail  his  op])()nents  were 
givatly  Ih>1uw  his  mark,  not  only  as 
thinkers,  but  as  ^mters.  Independently 
of  great  natural  gif^s,  his  long  appren. 
ticeship  in  allairs  gave  him  an  immense 
su|>eriority  over  men  hastilv  i)nshed 
forward  in  the  emergency  of  times  of 
trouble  and  revolution  ;  anil  this  sclf^ 
reliance  was  also  another  cause  for  that 
oveilH'aring  tone  so  much- complained 
of  in  all  his  coiTespondeutv. 

With  a  mind  so  stored  and  consti- 
tuted,  we  ran  now  readily^  conceivo 
how  Ijord  Palmerston  was  very  far  from 
reconciling  the  diM'trine  of  inten'cn- 
tion  to  the  courts  of  Continental  Ku- 
roj)e.  Nor  was  the  terrorism  he  exer- 
cii^ed  limited  to  this  ;  but  ho  went 
further,  and  actually  arraigninl  Cabi- 
nets  1m 'for* •  a  bar,  which  pri'viously 
none  had  d.in'd  to  summon  them  to-~ 
no  less  than  the  tribunal  of  pubHc  niii- 
nion.  Here  was,  indeeil,  a  revolution 
in  the  whole  codr  of  diplomacy — here 
an  innovation  whieh  threatened  the 
eiitiiv  fabrie  from  trm  to  bottom.  Hi- 
therto the  Foreign- Oflico  of  i-ach  Stato 
was  a  holy  oi  holies,  untrodden  save 
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by  the  high  priest.  The  seal  of  a 
despatch  was  like  the  show-bread.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  the  first  to  draw  aside 
the  veil  of  the  tabernacle,  and  exhibit 
the  whole  interior  to  the  multitude. 
Wisely  recognising  the  difference  be- 
tween the  questions  which  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  diplomatic  interference,  and 
those  which,  rising  above  the  limits  of 
a  mere  nationality,  become  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
civilisation,  he  boldly  proclaimed  that 
there  was  an  equity  higher  than  the 
common  law  of  nations,  and  that  Kings 
and  Cabinets  could  claim  no  exemp- 
tion from  the  judgment  of  this  court. 

The  prompt  dissemination  of  the 
**  Gladstone  Letters  "  was  precisely  a 
case  of  this  kind.  Lord  Palmerston 
knew  well  that  he  had  no  prerogative 
to  step  between  the  King  of  Naples  and 
his  subjects.  He  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated all  the  difficulties  of  an  untenable 
position.  He  foresaw  the  easy  reply 
that  would  be  returned  to  any  remark 
or  remonstrance  on  his  part ;  and  so  he 
simply  contented  himself  with  extend- 
ing publicity  to  the  statements  of  an 
incontrovertible  witness,  lending  to 
them  all  the  weight  of  his  own  credence 
in  all  their  truth  and  accuracy. 

We  have  heard  loud  and  even  in- 
sulting comments  bestowed  by  Foreign 
Ministers  on  this  line  of  procedure. 
It  has  been  stigmatised  as  base,  trea- 
cherous, and,  what  they  doubtless  deem- 
ed  a  far  heavier  stigma  of  reproach, 
undiplomatic.  The  world  has,  mean- 
while, pronounced  a  very  diflerent  sen- 
tence ;  and  in  the  hearty  approbation 
of  every  true  Englishman,  and  in  the 
grateful  sigh  of  every  oppressed  man, 
the  noble  Secretary  has  won  higher  re- 
wards than  the  tinsel  decorations  which, 
like  coffin  ornaments,  si^rve  only  to  glit- 
ter where  there  is  corruption. 

Lord  Palmerston's  greatest  claim  to 
eminence  as  a  Foreign  Minister  lies  in 
the  simple  fact,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  ever  clearly  saw  that  the  whole 
scope  of  our  Lnglish  diplomacy,  as 
regards  the  Continent  of  Europe,  lies 
within  the  Mediterranean ;  that  beyond 
this  we  have  few  great  interests,  and 
no  real  influence ;  that  all  the  power 
which  we  could  desire  to  exercise  in 
European  politics  is  attainable  here; 
and  that  no  other  field  is  open  to  us 
either  for  the  display  of  our  maritime 
supremacy,  or  the  exertion  of  that  in- 
fluence which  is  its  consequence. 

How  tamely  sound  the  remonstrances 


to  a  Frankfort  Diet  or  a  Holstein  Con- 
terence,  in  comparison  with  the  polite 
note  of  Sir  William  Parker,  dated  jfrom 
the  "  Queen"  or  the  "  Vengeance." 
What  an  interval  between  the  efficacy 
of  the  protocol  dispatched  by  the 
**  messenger,"  and  the  simple  demand 
which  was  indited  under  the  waving 
charm  of  the  Union  Jack.  The  con- 
fession may  not  be  a  very  palatable 
one,  but  it  is  assuredly  true,  that  our 
influence  in  the  interior  of  the  Conti- 
nent is  much  below  what  we  usually 
deem  it.  It  is  not  alone  that  our  geo- 
graphical position  excludes  us  from  that 
active  interference  which  frontier  states 
possess,  but  that  both  foreign  cabinets 
and  forei^  people  are  never  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  acts  of  our 
Government  and  the  impulses  of  our 
population.  Constantly  confounding 
one  with  the  other,  or  mixing  up  both 
together,  they  are  sadly  puzzled  to  ex- 
plain the  anomalies  and  contradictions 
their  own  blunders  have  created.  The 
sage  counsels  as  to  well-regulated  li- 
berty seem  strangely  to  conffict  with 
the  wildest  dreams  of  demagogic  free- 
dom, and  the  prudent  reserve  of  Cabi- 
nets appear  in  singular  company  beside 
the  levelling  doctrines  of  Chartism. 
Unable  to  see  the  great  extent  to 
which  liberty  of  speech  and  action  are 
carried  in  England,  they  assume  that 
whatever  is  permitted  is  protected,  and 
that  the  sentiments  and  acts  which  are 
suffered  to  pass  unheeded  by  the  Go- 
vernment, must  necessarily  possess  its 
secret  support  and  good  wishes. 

How  often  have  we  laboured,  always 
in  vain,  to  rebut  this  notion;  how 
fruitlessly  have  we  tried  to  explain, 
that  the  expression  of  public  opinion — 
the  spontaneous  burst  of  pubUc  enthu- 
siasm, as  often  in  the  wrong  as  in  the 
right — was  totally  above  the  power  of 
any  minister  to  control. 

No  later  than  the  other  day,  during 
those  absurd  demonstrations  to  M. 
Kossuth,  we  saw  the  hopeless  difficulty 
of  this  task.  To  no  end  did  we  assure 
our  hearers  that  mayors  and  corpora- 
tions, estimable  and  excellent  as  they 
were,  enjoy  no  position  of  political 
eminence  in  our  country' — that  muni- 
cipal  functions,  however  useful,  confer 
no  habits  of  statesmanship ;  nor  will  a 
course  of  calipash  in  white-bait  in  the 
slightest  degree  assist  the  intellect  in 
comprehending  the  balance  of  Eu- 
ropean power,  and  the  true  aim  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna.      The  invariable 
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reply  was,  a  reference  to  the  greatness 
of  the  Lord  Mayor ;  and  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  disgraceful  heresy  to  insi- 
nuate the  ver}'  meekest  doubt  of  our 
Grand  Lama  of  Temi)le-bar. 

Wo  might  afibrd  to  smile  at  such 
errors,  if  they  <litl  not,  as  they  assur- 
er lly  <lo,  occasionally  involve  ver}*  grave 
constuiuences ;  fen*  it  is  the  very  sinne 
misconci'ption  which  prevails  amongst 
llie  people  of  Eunipu  regarding  our 
institutions  that  leads  to  that  conti- 
nual appeal  by  Fori'ign  C  Cabinets,  re- 
(piosting  our  Governnu'Ut  to  take  re- 
pressive mcasurt'S  against  our  press, 
and  demanding  the  extradition,  as  the 

!)hrasii  is,  of  those  political  exiU'S  who 
lave  sought  a  ri'fuge  amongst  us. 

IJItle  as  th(>  honest -heaited  people 
of  England  sympathis^'d  with  those 
trading  disturbi'rs  of  the  world's 
jK'jioc — thost'  profi'ssional  anarchists, 
who  have  earut'd  their  diplomas  of  re- 
bellion at  the  barrii'ades  of  Paris  or 
on  the  bastions  of  Uonus  they  would 
reject  with  scorn  and  indignation  the 
attempt  of  any  Ibreign  guveniment  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  hospitality  that 
should  be  vouchsafed  to  them  ;  nay, 
the  very  sympathies  which  are  denied 
them  as  politicians  would  Ik?  acconled 
them  as  guitsts,  and  tluur  position 
would  confer  on  them  a  degree  of  \)0- 
pularity  that  they  had  nt?ver  attained 
by  their  personal  claims. 

*  It  would  Im',  perhaps,  too  much  to 
ox])ect  thai  Ibreigners,  denie«l  all  fivc- 
doin  of  del>ate,  witli  a  fetteivd  jh'css 
and  an  iutiuisitoi'ial  police,  should  un- 
derhand tlii>  latitude  allowed  to  public 
opinion  in  Knglandi  or  tlu»se  nice  rules 
of  evidence  by  which  we  are  ourselves 
guided — l>et  wi'cn  what  are  the  reconled 
sentiments  of  the  nation,  and  what  the 
meiv  outpourings  of  a  iM>pular  (*nlhu- 
siasni.  Tliat  this  is  an  enigma  of  givat 
dillicultv  is  shewn  bv  the  small  nunilier 
of  those  who,  whatever  tin- advantages 
they  have  enjoyed  of  ii'sidimce  in  Eng- 
land, an;  able  to  make  the  distinction. 
Of  slatesim-n,  probably  'ialleyrand  was 
the  onlv  one  who  tlnimughlv  under- 
8t(XMl  this  point ;  and  to  that  fme  ai»- 
preciation  of  the  national  character  is 
tracH'able  no  slight  share  of  that  great 
diplomatist's  success. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  rare  thing  to  find 
anv  Ibi-eijiner  willing  to  believe  in  the 
supremacy  of  hiw  in  Knglaml,  and  who 
will  credit  the  assi>rtiou  that  wi^  have 
no  ])ower  sujK-rior  to  the  judgment 
ui'  our  tribunals.     To  an  Austrum  ur 


Italian  the  pretence  would  be  merely 
laughable.  That  judges  could  not  be 
awed  by  a  minister,  controlled  by  a 
cabinet,  or  bribed  by  a  suitor,  they 
wouLl  be  slow  to  credit ;  and  that  the 
opinions  of  the  press,  or  the  manifesta- 
tions of  public  will,  could  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Government,  they 
would  deem  a  downright  imitossibility. 

It  has  fn>( juently  bi^n  J^rd  PuU 
nu>rston's  task  to  correct  tlie  errors  so 
rile  on  this  subject ;  and  although  few 
could  i>erform  the  oflico  with  a  nicer 
discrimination,  we  are  not  certain  tliat 
any  n>markable  success  has  attended 
the  effort.  The  appeal  to  legality-^ 
the  constant  references  to  an  unchang- 
able  standanl  of  right  and  wrong—* 
S(>ein(fd  to  ha  a  side-winded  flattery 
of  those  principles  of  constitutionalism 
which  we  have  the  credit  of  desiring 
to  propagate  among  every  people  of 
the  globe.  If  the  noble  Secretary  hod 
contented  himsi^lf  with  an  ex{>osition 
of  our  own  administration  of  justice^ 
there  could  be  Httle  or  nothing  to  re- 
])roach  in  so  laudable  an  ellbi^t  to  hold 
up  a  good  model  tor  imitation ;  but, 
unhappily,  that  spirit  of  criticism  which 
Hvins  inherent  in  his  nature,  cjirriod 
him  further,  and  he  usuidly  indulged 
himself  in  disquisitions  on  foreign  courts 
and  tribuiuds,  very  far  from  compli- 
mentary to  either  their  integrity  or 
their  honour. 

The  lilue  Books  abound  with  such 
gems  of  counsel.  The  well-known 
notes  to  her  Majesty's  Miiustcr  at 
Athens,  and  some  later  advices  to  the 
Court  of  Tuscany,  ])resent  some  strike 
ing  examples  ol' these  strictiurcs. 

It  may  readily  be  supposed,  that 
such  interference  as  this  contributed 
but  little  to  his  Lordship's  popularity 
abroad,  and  evc;n  extended  the  hatred 
of  his  name  amongst  a  class  of  ofEciala 
who  rarely  take  cognixanee  of  anything 
beyond  the  jK'tty  interests  of  their  im- 
metliate  circle.  As  far  as  the  interests 
of  British  subjects  are  concernedj  we 
are  sorry  tc»  admit  that  this  policy  has 
ha<l  the  very  reverse  of  a  tavourable 
elfect,  and  that  the  course  of  justicet 
if  not  actually  denied  to  them,  is  ren- 
dered a  jK-rfect  mockery  by  the  vices 
of  its  admini.st ration.  \\vm  the  good 
public  in  England  but  aware  of  the 
grievous  a]>|H'als  for  rc<]ress  forwanled 
to  our  Foreign -Olliii.*  fiinn  every  State 
of  EumiK^ — ci»uld  they  but  know  the 
demands  made  to  our  Foreign  Secre- 
tary iu  cases  of  personal  injui^*,  insulti 
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and  obstruction,  not  to  speak  of  the 
losses  of  property,  and  the  spoliation 
occasionally  effected  under  mock  pro> 
cess  of  law — so  far  from  blaming,  or 
calling  in  question  the  meddlesome 
disposition  of  the  noble  Lord  who  so 
lately  presided  in  that  department, 
they  would  probably  feel  more  disposed 
to  censure  the  supineness  of  his  pro- 
ceedings,  and  wonder  at  the  apathetic 
slowness  with  which  he  could  treat  such 
appeals  to  his  protection. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
chances  of  redress  depend  far  less  on 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular 
case,  than  on  the  deeper  and  more  im- 
portant relations  then  existing  between 
our  own  country  and  that  where  the 
alleged  injury  has  occurred ;  and,  as 
in  private  life,  the  wrong  which  would 
admit  of  an  easy  apology  here,  may 
there  be  the  origin  of  a  deadly  and  im- 
placable animosity,  so  in  diplomacy, 
events  are  grave  or  light  in  proportion 
to  the  quarter  where  they  originate. 
Neither  Don  Pacifico's  table  linen  nor 
his  wife's  wardrobe  had  excited  the  zeal 
of  the  noble  Viscount,  if  the  refusal  of 
the  Greek  Grovernment  to  award  justice 
had  not  been  instigated  and  suggested 
by  Russian  intrigue.  Neither  had  Prince 
Ciorsini's  unjust  attack  on  the  Pro- 
testants of  Tuscany  been  met  with  the 
withering  sarcasm  of  its  reply,  if  Aus- 
trian Jesuitry  had  not  furnished  the 
calumnious  accusation.  It  may,  there 
is  no  doubt,  be  a  very  imposing  charge 
in  a  leading  article,  or  it  may  furnish 
an  amusing  sketch  to  a  witty  contem- 
porary, to  represent  our  country  em- 
ploying its  most  powerful  armaments 
—a  fleet  greater  than  ever  Nelson  led 
to  victory — to  daunt  a  defenceless,  in- 
significant Power.  But  the  question 
involves  very  different  considerations 
from  these ;  and  we  are  bound  to  ask, 
"whence  this  opposition  has  proceeded, 
and  to  what  secret  influence  is  owing 
that  stubborn  resistance  which  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  must  show  to  be 
vain  and  fruitless.  To  understand  our 
position  in  regard  to  Continental  Eu- 
rope, we  need  scarcely  travel  beyond  the 
Mediterranean,  and  there — whether  we 
look  on  it  as  our  high  road  to  the  East, 
or  the  link  which  binds  us  to  those  coun- 
tries with  which  our  intercourse  is 
closest— is  comprised  the  only  great  in- 
terest we  possess  in  the  old  world. 
It  is  not  alone  for  Malta  and  Gibraltar, 
or  for  the  Greek  Islands,  that  British 
interests  are  excited;  but  every  por- 


tion of  the  littoral  claims  some  sepa- 
rate sympathy  at  our  hands.  Spain, 
the  ally  by  whose  side  we  maintained 
the  greatest  struggle  for  freedom  that 
ever  convulsed  the  Peninsula — Spain, 
to  whose  wasted  energies  we  have  im- 
parted the  life-giving  impulse  of  con- 
stitutional government,  and  with  whose 
commerce  our  relations  are  daily  aug- 
menting— Spain  is  to  us  a  land  of  deep 
interest.  Sardinia,  though  inferior  in 
mercantile  importance,  is  scarcely  less 
so.  The  enlightened  counsels  which 
of  late  have  prevailed  in  that  country — 
the  noble  stand  she  has  taken  against 
the  domination  of  Rome,  call  loudly 
for  our  admiration  and  good  wishes. 
Looking  confessedly  to  England  as  her 
example  and  her  guide,  she  has  drawn 
closer  the  ties  of  amity  by  a  late  treaty. 
In  Sardinia,  therefore,  we  recognise  a 
true  and  firm  ally,  bound  to  us  oy  the 
same  love  of  liberty  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  government.  So  was  it  once 
with  Tuscany;  the  port  of  Leghorn 
was  almost  British.  Not  only  was  the 
tonnage  of  the  vessels  carrying  our  flag 
quadruple  that  of  all  the  others,  but 
the  richest  resident  merchants,  the 
most  thriving  of  her  population,  claim- 
ed an  English  nationality.  They  who 
once  remember  the  seaport  as  the 
Liverpool  of  Italy,  would  scarcely  re- 
cognise it  now — its  harbour  nearly  de- 
serted, its  great  estabhshments  closed, 
all  its  leading  men  departed.  The  ter- 
rible events  of  '48  and  *49,  and  the 
state  of  siege  still  maintained  in  full 
force  by  the  Austrian  garrison,  furnish 
the  ready  explanation  of  the  change. 

The  causes  which  led  to  this  occu- 
pation arc  familiar  to  our  readers — the 
insurrectionary  attitude  assumed  by 
Leghorn,  and  its  declared  resolution 
not  to  return  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
remainder  of  Tuscany.  But,  probably, 
they  are  not  equally  aware  that  this 
very  resolve  was  fostered  and  promoted 
by  Austria ;  that  Austrian  gold  and 
Austrian  influence  urged  on  the  insen- 
sate chiefs  of  a  hopeless  cause,  to  a 
declaration  which,  while  it  pledged 
ihem  to  a  resistance,  compelled  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Grand  Duke  to  seek  for 
the  aid  of  his  **  faithful  ally  the  Empe- 
ror." In  this  way  two  objects  of  equal 
importance  were  compassed — the  sub- 
jugation and  destruction  of  the  "  Reds" 
and  the  possession  of  Leghorn  by  a 
force,  which,  called  in  on  an  emer- 
gency, and  for  a  special  purpose,  has 
ever  since   continued  to   hold   their 
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ground.  If  tliis  ocdiipaliou  "vvcre  to  bo 
Mibinitteil  to  the  test  of  hif^jjity,  not  a 
word  could  be*  said  in  its  dufenee.  Un- 
happily, however,  thi'  Treaty  of  Vienna 
has  lonjj  ceased  to  be  anvthinj;  but 
waste  paper.  It  may  l)e  invoked  as  the 
j)retext  lor  oppression  ;  it  will  never  be 
(pioted  in  defence  of  injured  liberty 
or  an  invaded  nutionality. 

The  cause  which  called  lor  Austrian 
interference  no  loniier  exists.  Tin*  sub- 
iects  of  Tuscan v  are  no  lonj^er  in  re- 
hellion  against  then'  Sovereign.  His 
authority  is  rccoj^niiscd  throuiihout  his 
dominions.  It  is  not  even  hinted  that 
K'Cret  disaflection  is  at  work  ;  nor  have 
the  Imperial  spies  been  able  to  "im- 
provise" a  treason,  the  old  familiar  re- 
source with  which  tlicy  arc  so  conver- 
sant. On  tlie  <*ontrarv,  the  men  of 
moderation  arc  in  tlie  maioritv.  The 
'*  Kxalte<l,"  asthcMazziuists  arc  styled, 
an*  looked  on  with  disfavour  and  dis- 
trust. The  party  whose  vi<?ws  are  a 
wise  constitutionalism  is  assuredly  in 
the  ascendant:  and  with  the  successful 
exanii)le  of  Piedmont  to  jxuide  them, 
the  Tuscans  mi;j;htreasonal)ly  look  for- 
ward with  hopi'  to  a  well-ordered  and 
liberal  Govennnent.  lint  such  vii'ws 
are,  by  no  means,  in  accon lance  with 
Austrian  politics.  In  the  crushing 
force  of  a  despotism — a  despotism,  that 
not  alone  enslaves  tlu!  luMly  but  de- 
grades the  intellect,  do  they  see  salety 
for  thc'ir  Lombard  possessions.  Were 
'J'uscanv  but  to  follow  the  path  of  Pied- 
ii90nt,  lu>w  could  the  cause  of  ]>rogrcss 
bs  arrested  on  th(^  P«)V — how  would 
the  millions  of  the  Milanese  endure 
the  bondairo  within  si;jht  Jind  hearinjj 
of  tnMMlom  y — how  loiijr  would  thev  be 
5:ati>ficd  to  subuiit  to  the  daily  miUtary 
executions,  the  banishments,  the  con- 
fiscations, for  the  v< TV  exercise  ofthost'* 
rights  which,  <m  the  opposite  bank  of 
a  narrow  river,  arc  the  guaranteed  iH>s- 
ses>ions  of  iKvmen  ?  No  ;  the  Austrian 
occupation  of  Tuscany  is  all-essential 
to  the  success  of  that  system  whose 
sole  secri't  is  repression.  It  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  events  of  '48 
liad  shaken  the  couftdenco  of  men  in  the 
oM  Metternich  system,  and  established 
beyoml  contest  the  simple  fact,  that 
}>ayonets  and  grape-shot  may  retani, 
bntm.'vere:  :  obliterate  the  instinctive 
\{)\v.  of  liljrt-  v  in  the  hmuan  heart, 
and  that  as  eivilisation  leaches  habits 
of  self.  11"! t mint  and  control,  so  also  it 
strengthens  the  aspirations  after  that 
n*gulaled  fixedom,  dii»rived  of  wbicb. 


there  is  neither  individual  seU-respoot 
nor  national  greatness.  Far  from  this 
being  the  cast?,  the  anarchy  and  blood- 
shed by  which  the  jmrty  of  disorder 
dcninged  the  plans  and  scattered  the 
counsels  of  wise  and  good  men,  were 
assumed  as  the  evidences  that  freedom 
was  but  another  name  for  unbridled  ex- 
cess, and  that  liberty  and  pillage  were 
convertible  terms. 

To  such  of  our  countrjmen  as  have 
not  witnessc<l  the  spectacle,  the  Aus^ 
trian  position  in  Tuscany  would  seem 
something  ahnost  incredible.  The  Im- 
l)erial  tbrccs  ai*c  here  at  the  express  de- 
mand of  and  by  a  convention  with  the 
(Government ;  and  although  this  con- 
viction never  ivceived  the  consent  of 
the  parties  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  although  Lord  Pahners- 
ton,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  Great 
I^ritaiu,  distinctly  protested  against 
the  convi?ntion  altogether,  we  will,  for 
sake  of  argument,  a«lmit  all  its  legality^ 
an<l  prociicd  to  examine  its  working. 
As  the  subsidised  trooi)a  of  Tuscany, 
their  duties  aiv,  of  course,  the  same  as 
tli(»se  of  the  (irand  Ducal  army — their 
privileges  and  their  immunities  the 
same.  To  rec»)gnise  them  as  Austrians 
wouKl  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  by 
other  Powers  that  Tuscany  was  a  partf 
or  at  least  a  lief  of  the  Im]H'rial  Crown. 
Such,  lnjwevcr,  is  not  the  case. 

They  claim  an  exceptional  position 
in  every  ivspect,  not  only  as  regards 
the  distribution  of  their  force  and  its 
antount,  but  also  as  to  its  functions. 
J(y  an  Austrian  decree  has  the  state  of 
sieg(?  been  maintained  for  two  entire 
years  at  Leghorn  ;  by  Austrian  me- 
nace is  Florence  now  threatencMl  with  a 
siaiihir  indignity.  At  once  pnx'laim- 
ing  t hem -ic Ives  above  the  law  of  the 
laud  they  belie,  they  recognise  as  the 
chief,  not  the  Sovereign  whose  forci*8 
they  assume  to  l>e — not  the  Govem- 
nii'iit  in  whose  service  they  now  are, 
but  an  Austrian  Field-Marshal,  whoso 
lu.'ad-quarters  is  are, Milan,  and  whose 
rank  is  that  of  Governor  of  Lombanly. 
It  is  not  a  vcr}-  creditable,  although 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  in  our  historvj 
that  we,  once  upon  a  time,  Fiibsi<lised 
certain  troops  of  Hesse  and  Nassau,  to 
assist  us  in  the  n*pn'Ssion  of  a  rebel 
movement  in  Ireland.  AVhat  would 
haw  been  thought  of  that  arrangement 
.  if  the  men-enaries  so  engaged  were  to 
have  retfivcd  all  their  orders  from  An- 
haItorHil)erich — ack now Unlged  no  com- 
mand issuing  from  British  otlicers— re- 
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gulated  all  their  movements  in  accord- 
ance with  views  and  objects  purely 
their  own — consulting  in  all  things  the 
interest  of  the  land  they  came  from, 
and  not  that  whose  pay  they  were  re- 
ceiving, and  whose  service  they  had 
taken?  What,  we  ask,  would  have 
been  said  had  some  Nassau  General,  or 
some  Hessian  **  Field-Marshal,"  from 
his  fastnesses  in  the  Taunus  moun- 
tains, or  some  remote  village  of  Rhine- 
land,  proclaimed  the  city  of  Cork  in 
a  state  of  permanent  siege,  hanged 
every  possessor  of  a  fowling-piece,  or 
transported  any  one  found  with  a  prun- 
ing-knife  in  his  pocket  ? — and  lastly, 
how  long  should  we  have  looked  tame- 
ly on,  when  our  allies,  insolently  de- 
claring themselves  irresponsible,  save 
to  theu"  own  Government,  should  have 
introduced  every  barbarity  of  a  military 
code  into  our  civil  administration,  and 
made  corporal  punishment  the  penalty 
of  every,  the  slightest,  offence  against 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  military 
honor  ?  And  yet  such  is  precisely,  and 
without  any  exaggeration,  the  exact 
position  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Tus- 
cany. It  would  be  an  easy,  although 
a  most  unpleasing  task,  to  enumerate 
instances  of  this  tyranny ;  many  of 
them,  we  are  well  aware,  would  tax 
the  creduhty  of  our  readers,  as  we  are 
free  to  own  they  did  at  first  our  own 
ears.  They  would  seem  more  like  the 
records  of  a  mediaeval  barbarism  than 
stories  of  the  present  century  ;  but  un- 
happily they  arc  beyond  the  benefit  of 
a  doubt ;  and  one  of  these  instances, 
by  no  means  the]  gravest,  is  at  tliis 
moment  attracting  some  share  of  public 
opinion,  from  the  accidental  fact  that 
the  injured  individual  is  ourcpuntr}'- 
man. 

We  quote  from  the  Morning  Post  of 
the  30th  December : — 

"  We  have  been  favoured  with  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  gentleman,  himself  a  Bri- 
tish subject,  enjoying  an  European  reputa- 
tion, and  in  every  way  worthy  of  confi- 
dence : — 

"  '  Florence,  30th  Dec,  1851. 

"  *  The  openly  avowed  principle  of  render- 
ing the  continent  iminhabitable  by  English- 
men has  received  a  new  development  iu  an 
accident  that  has  just  occurred  here.  Yester- 
day morning,  a  young  Englishman,  named 
Maysher  (Mather),  who  had  only  been  a 
short  time  in  Florence,  after  standing  to 
listen  to  the  band  of  an  Austrian  regiment, 
was  quietly  proceeding  along  one  of  the 
narrow  streets  which  issue  from  the  Piazzii 
del  Duomo.     He  had  not  gone  iar,  when  he 


perceived  a  harodno  advancing  towards 
him  with  all  the  speed  at  which  these  coun- 
try cars  are  usually  driven.  To  avoid  the 
danger,  he  jumped  suddenly  back,  and  in 
doing  so  came  in  contact  with  a  young 
Austrian  officer,  who  was  at  the  same  mo- 
ment coming  up  at  the  head  of  his  guard. 
A  sniart  blow  from  the  flat  of  a  sabre  on  the 
back  was  the  mild  rebuke  for  this  purely  acci- 
dental collision.  The  Englishman,  very 
naturally  indignant,  demanded  in  his  imper- 
fect Italian  the  meaning  of  the  outrage.  A 
few  angry  words  were  interchanged  on  either 
side,  when  another  officer,  who  accompanied 
the  partj",  stepped  forward,  and  cut  the 
young  Englishman  down,  laying  his  head 
open  by  a  sabre  wound  of  fully  a  finger's 
length.  This  done,  the  party  proceeded  on 
its  way,  and  our  countryman,  whose  blood 
covered  a  considerable  space  in  the  street, 
was  conveyed  to  the  City  Hospital. 

" '  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  append  one 
word  of  comment  or  remark  to  so  brutal  an 
incident.  The  simple  fact,  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  you  the  details  in  the 
fewest  words,  is  far  more  powerful  than  any 
reasonings  or  reflections  upon  it. 

*' '  Bad  as  it  is,  it  is  however  worse  as 
part  of  an  avowed  and  openly  declared  sys- 
tem— the  orders  given  to  the  Austrian  sol- 
diery here  being  "  to  use  the  sword  or  the 
bayonet  on  every  and  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion ;"  and  as  by  "  provocation "  is  under- 
stood whatever  may  ruffle  the  temper  or  in- 
convenience the  \iews  of  these  semi- civilised 
bravos,  you  can  form  some  notion  of  the 
extent  of  libertj'  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Tuscany,  and  participated  in  by  any  fo- 
reigner at  present  residing  in  this  State. 

*'  'When  I  tell  you  that  a  soldier  received 
forty  lashes  here  a  few  days  since  for  not 
running  his  bayonet  through  a  peasant  who 
had  jostled  him  in  the  street,  you  will  be 
able  to  guess  the  great  probability  of  any 
redress  being  afibrded  in  this  atrocious  case. 
In  fact,  the  officer  is  far  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive a  "  valour  medal "  or  a  cross,  than  to 
be  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  a  court-martial. 

" *  Ihc  newspapers  are  filled  with  the  out- 
rages of  Paris ;  but  there  is  this  to  be  said  in 
their  defence — a  great  political  crisis  has  called 
for  the  "  state  of  siege ;"  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  exists  here.  We  are  left  at  the  mercy 
of  a  ruffian  soldiery,  supported  in  their  inso- 
lence by  one  of  the  most  brutal  orders  that 
were  ever  issued  to  an  armed  force  in  the 
midst  of  a  peaceful  population. 

" '  To  expect  any  reparation  from  the  laws 
of  the  country  woidd  be  worse  than  folly. 
The  men  who  tyrannise  in  this  way  are  both 
above  the  law  and  the  Grovernment ;  and 
Tuscany  is  at  this  moment  an  Austrian  pro- 
vince, without  even  that  poor  pretension  to 
protect  liberty  which  Austrian  legislation 
provi<les. 

"  *  I  have  only  to  add,  that  among  military 
men  of  every  nation  of  Europe,  of  which 
tJiere  arc  iudividuiils  at  present  here,  but  one 
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opinion  prnvails  ns  to  this  crv'ont — that  it  was 
hnital  an«l  un3«»LUorlik(»,  totally  uncalli'd 
for  !iy  the  event,  ami  i-viilciiciiif:  as  prrat  a 
ih'irni'  ol'  cowunlit'O  as  want  of  stll-coiu- 
maiul. 

"  •  It  will  satisfy  Tilr.  ^layslier's  (Mather's) 
frioiuls  to  ham  that  his  avouihI,  tlnm^^h  st*- 
viTe,  irfi  n<it  (laii;;»Ti)us,  ami  tiuit  lu*  i-*  mviv- 
iii"  ivjn*  atlmlinn  of  skill  ami  kimhioss 
from  the  pllicials  uf  tlir  h*'"!')!.!].'  " 

Now,  lion'  IS  precisely  one  ftf  those 
ca>os,  which,  \vt  tn  Ik*  tloridiMl  on, 
will  at  oiKr  cxpl.iin  hy  its  issiH*  tlio 
position  oftln'  Au>tnnn  troons  in  Tii'?- 
I'any.  Shoiihl  tlii'  h-jial  trihiinals  of 
tlu'  (Jrand  I)iu:hv  ])roiionnco  their  in- 
conipi'ti-nn'  to  fUtiTtain  a  <[u«'Stiou 
which  ]UTtaiurt  to  innrtial  law,  wc  then 
naturally  ask  iu  what  (piarter  is  rt'- 
dix'ss  tu  be  sought  lor  i 

(fkom   thk  -Mor.Mxr,  imist.) 

"  AVr  liavi-  Ix-i-n  favnirn-il  witli  tin*  suh- 
ioin.il  ri>iiinniiii<-atii<ii  nlati\i>  tu  tlii-  <>ntrai:o 
at  in«'ri'ii«  i\  fruiii  a  iininl'«r  «»f  rarliaiiinit, 
■\\li"  i-*  iii!iinal«'ly  a<tniaiiitt(l  ^\itli  tin' vituii;; 
p-ntleiiiaii  antl  liis  faniily,  ami  lia-  !ia«l  «»]»- 

]NirtnililirS  of  IHTU-'illu'  lln-  latrM   arcnllllt^  of 

tin*  hnUal  ami  n>\\anlly  altark  : — 

** '  Tit  the  Editor  nf'fhr  Murmmi  Post. 

'• '  Sii:.— Tli«*  tlrlail- ofthi-  atrmiMus  la-i"* 
ari-  in  naliiy  t\i\i  wur^r  lh:in  th-i  rilu'tl  hy 
v<Mn  aMi*  i«"rp"«i»nn«l<nl  at  Mi'ti'iH**. 

"  '  Mv  viumil;  tVi«  inl  lKi«i  l-nn  ofilin^il 
al'n«a  I  ftir  \i\>  Inaltli.  an.l  via-*  m  !«  avuurin;; 
ti»  ;:aiM  il  in  Italy.  P.i-.i.inal«-l>  fuml  «»f 
nil'*!'-,  and  an!i-l"nn<l  tu  An^trian  lian-N, 
a»  Ik-  had  {-a-^i-l  m'Mii-  tinn-  in  (Mriiiaiiy,  lie 
>IiiimI  with  I'li-.i-iiri'  li-t'  iiin:;  to  ntn-.  aM«l  was 
afi-rwari!"  nii"\  in-^  tiui*  tly  I'n.  a««  »!■  "ri'iitl, 
wlnn  In-  wa-»  >tnirk  \i«!i'n:ly  l»y  tlji<  tial  of 
n  n.d.ril  >\\Mr<l  fmni  '••■iiiml—  n<i  «»lVt':iri*  iM-in:^ 
j;ivi'i»,  no  WffiU  ]'.!-«i''1.  Ih*  th«'M  tunnd 
rill  I II"  I  and  ^\a<«  cxiin-tiilallnL',  a-«  JM-ry 
l'nLdi>liina!i  I'f  spirit  wtiiill  «|n  imi  .-nrli  an 
uiipro\i>k«'d  a»"aidi.  wlnn  aiMilh-r  anii<-d 
nitlian  —  am«thiT  An-trian  oi}iii-r-->lrp|--d 
fnrwaiil  and  rut  liini  <lii>^n  \\ilii<iiit  a  w«»r<l, 
IravioLT  him  tli»i<'  ti»  dif. 

•■  •  It  iiin-t  liavr  am|>l4'nn<l  spn-tly  n-tln-s 
or  till-  Mruritv  tif  ivrrv  I-'.n::li->)iman  a)tri>a>l, 
within  na«  li  of  im  Auotii.ui  .-ahri*.  \«ill  liv 
I'nnipi'omiM'il. 

*•  *  Tlh' h«»nnur  and  inlhi«'nri«  of  IjiLrknid 
hrr-i-lf  di-mand  tlmt  surh  Sitiiis  >h«'nl«l  In,* 
pnt  an  md  t<i. 

••  •  If  nt»t—  th«»  siHincr  idl  Kiinli^Ii  faniilios 
witlniraw  fn»in  Italy  iIh'  lMtl«r:  a-  tin  n-  i^ 
Oil  a«l.  Ii«iwr\i-r  li1iM»ly  "i  h.ni.  tli;it  ntay  not 
In*  |m  r]M  tratdl  niMiu  tlnMn  ;  lor,  ini-i>uni<rod 
liy  tli>-ir  inipiMiity,  and  liuniiii;;  with  Mmu' 
iniai-iHituitaMf  luitrvd  a;;ainot  tin*  KniiU^^h. 
th»»  Austrian  annics  will  iMtronn'  litlh*  l»«'it»'r 
tluiii  ^.Tgonbi'd  iu6aa»m>«*aa  anuvd  aiiorchy. 


"  *  Too  high  praise  cannot  be  gtren  to  the 
me<lical  oflitrr!*,  and  others,  of  the  City  Hoa- 
])ital.  for  their  kindni'jirt — almost  devotion, 
to  him  in  his  sullfrin^A.  X«tr  can  the  attri- 
tion and  niaidiiu'ss  of  ever^"  Englishman  in 
KlonMuv  W  t»>o  highly  spi)kon  of.  Their 
lHarii\jj  and  daily  visits  of  inquiry — their 
oflrfN  of  >crvi<vanl  ^y^npathy,  will  not  easily 
Im-  ror;;ott>'n  hy  tho-i*  int«'n'>ted  in  his  fate, 
anil  ni-vrr,  I  am  ^nn'.  liy  himself. 

"  *  The  An'>trian<i  tln'mst'lves,  at  Flomice, 
an^  iH'i^inninLC  to  fi**-!  tniea^v  at  the  oon!«e* 
qniiiirs  indii'at«t.I  l»y  tlies*-  uneqiilvocid  pr(>- 
c<.eilin^«i. 

•• '  I  am.  Sir,  ytuir  oU'dient  S«'r\'ant, 


»i  ( 


"  'Jnmiary  10,  1k:i2. 

••  •  p.S. — Since  I  wrote  the  foref^oinp,  let- 
ter-i  have  lun-n  n-t'eivtMl  fnan  Flopemv,  ni^ 
<inite  Ml  >ati"faetory,  of  Mr.  Krskliie  Blather's 
state. 

••  *  Hi-*  yonnj;  hrother  write.**,  on  Jauuaiy 
2ml :_ 

r.r-kiiif  lias  hail  loi-ehwi  put  on  hid 

fop  hi-aij  an>l  In  hind  his  i>ar«  last  nif^ht  and 
thi-«  nioniiiu  :  iMcanM',  as  the  diK-tor  !<a\i% 
'  hi*  is  to  In-  Ki-pt  low.  and  that  lie  Is  to  lie 
kept  i|uiit.  and  U  not  to  Ih*  exeitinl.'  For 
that  I  ll'ii't,  ordiT-  havr  In-i-n  j^iven  not  to 
allow  any  oiii-  to  vi-ii  him." 

*•  'On  th«'  ;tril  he  appt-ars  somewhat  l>et- 
tf-r.  IIi<  Im-thi  r,  writing  on  that  day  (ho 
write-  every  tlay  ^  s:iy'« : — 

Kr-Min-  i-  t<i-<lav  l»<-tter  than  ho  was 

vr.-ttnlav.  'ihe  malt<r  wa-«  taken  tint  of 
till-   Wound    ti>ilay.    wliirli   relieved   him   A 

;^' t  <:ial.      Ih-   hie*  now  no  headaehe,  ami 

i-*  oiilv  w<  ak  from  I'<-n  of  MoimI.      Now  that 

a 

ni  .iHy  all  tlan<:ir  of  r«-viT  ha.-,  h-ft  him,  ha 
will,  I  hi'jM'.  n-i  iivi  r  rapi'lly.  .  .  ,  Mr. 
i'haili'-,  I.r\rr.  the  ili-tin^'ni-lutl  author  (ho 

<""iiri»i \  i>i  v»rv  kin«l  to  him —as  Kr^kino 

>a\->.  a«tln;^  iiiori>  lil.<-  a  father  than  a 
^.tran■,'^■r  :  In-  \iMt«'  him  rej:»darlv.  Im  .mil  I 
h-iii:^  th«'  only  jwr»<'iiN  allowe<l  to  ««v  him, 
so  that  hi-  may  not  Ih>  rxritrd  in  talkin;^  tnii 
noii'li.  wliirli  wtniM  iiijnn'  him.  .  .  llu 
li;!-  ii«»w  III  III  ill  tin-  lii'<«[  ital  MX  days. 
'I  liiy  wanti-il  to  liriii;;  him  to  onr  ipiarten 
at  rii'-t.  liiit  111-  >ai  I  '  No --now  hen- will  I  lio 
so  Will  atttiiilr  I  t'»  ti-i  I  am  hen-.'  He  is  hi 
what  liny  lall  the  '  n"Mes*  room.*  x\hi<-li  i;* 
diil'iTi-nt  from  the  otiirrs  iu  this — that  it  li 
for  th"  hi-hi-r  ela^.-M-s—and  tin-  attendaneo 
i-i  of  till'  U-^t  ileorriptioll.  thou;^h  it  I:*  f^niMl 
il)  th«-  ■•lliiT'i.  'I'lifV  liavf  Uhmi  exeeitliii|{ly 
kind  an>l  attmtivf  to  him  throu^rhout.** 

"  '  I'iif  pntuiinenee  whieh  the  i*«litor  of  tho 
Morninu  Pujit  has  ^iven  to  this  clistreMinf; 
ea>e.  shown  I  so  *<inrere  au  interest  In  It.  tliat 
il  is  th«Mi;;ht  he  may  In>  happy  to  know  the 
pn«*i'nt  'tatr  i>f  the  sulli-nT,  ami,  almve  all, 
of  the  kind.  eou*«iderate.  and  manly  lNiirinf( 
of  onrdi-^tin^niolied  ntuntryman.  Mr.  Charlefl 
Ij'Vit.  from  the  first  moment  of  theoutrajire; 
whieh  h.T>4  evidently  won  the  htvirta  of  the 
two  hntthers,  and  the  revpect  and  eBteem  of 
their  rvlativva.' 
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'*  We  have  made  inqoirieB  of  Mr.  Bfathei'B 
fiunilj,  and  rejoice  to  learn  that  be  is  some- 
'what  better,  though  very  weak  from  loss  of 
blood.  Every  British  resident  in  Florence,  in- 
cluding the  British  Ambassador,  has  waited 
on  him,  to  expres  their  sympathy,  and  the 
firmest  determination  to  have  full  and  ample 
retiress  for  this  cowardly  outrage. 

"  We  also  understand  that  Earl  Granville, 
the  Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  has  assumed  a 
position  becomhig  a  British  minister,  upon 
this  dastardly  attack  on  a  subject  of  these 
realms ;  and  the  threat  of  Prince  Schwartzen- 
berg  to  make  Euroi)e  too  hot  for  English- 
m(Mi,  of  which,  we  presume,  this  is  one  of  the 
means,  may  yet  be  made  to  recoil  on  his  own 
head. 

"  It  is  most  gratifying  to  learn,  that  Llr. 
Mather  and  his  brother  have  sustained, 
through  these  trj'ing  circumstances,  the 
houoiu*  of  their  coimtry ;  for  while  the 
former  was  lying  bleeding  on  the  ground, 
he  desired  the  latter,  who  is  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  to  follow  the  assail.mt  to  his 
quarters,  and  take  care  to  identify  him, 
which  he  immeiliately  did,  accompanied  by 
competent  witnesses.  After  carrying  Mr. 
Mather  to  the  hospital,  this  spirited  young 
gentleman  laid  his  complaint  before  the 
Charge  d' Affairs  and  Prince  Lichtenstein, 
demanding  redress. 

"  Mr.  Erskine  Mather,  as  all  can  testify 
who  have  the  plea^iure  of  knowing  him,  is  a 
yt)ung  man  of  extremely  polite  and  courteous 
manners,  and,  we  believe,  utterly  inrai)able 
of  giving  wanton  offence  to  the  liuniblcst 
individual ;  which  circumstance  renders  this 
brutal  aasaidt  upon  him  one  of  the  most  un- 
provoked outrages  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  From  the  energy  with  whicli  all 
are  acting,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  will  be 
made  a  means  for  the  future  of  greater  pro- 
tection for  the  English  who  are  resident 
abroad 

"  Mr.  Mather  has  left  here  to  join  his  sons 
in  Florence,  the  Foreign  Minister  in  England, 
we  underst.m'l,  having  detennined  on  the 
fullest  redress." 

Will  the  Tuscan  military  authorities 
institute  an  inquiry,  and  name  a  court- 
martial  to  try  the  cause  ?  It  would  be 
unfair  to  prejudge  the  decision,  but  we 
apprehend  they  will  not,  and,  simply, 
because  they  dare  not.  Austrian  su- 
premacy here  ia  too  acutely  felt  to  be 
disavowed  I 

The  influence  that  is  acknowledged 
at  the  "  Pitti,"  is  recognised  through 
every  channel  of  the  Government,  and 
the  slightest  word  of  Field  Marshal 
Kadetzsky  is  of  far  deeper  significance 
than  the  most  formal  prodamation, 
emblazoned  with  all  the  titles  of  his 
Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke  Leopold. 


What  Convention,  we  then  ask,  ever 
did,  or  ever  could  establish  such  a  sys- 
tem  as  this  ?  Can  such  an  imperium 
in  imperio  be  suffered  in  any  State  of 
Europe  ?  It  is  worse  than  absurd  to 
talk  of  treaties  in  the  face  of  acts, 
which  not  only  violate  every  stipula- 
tion of  nationad  independence,  but  are 
calculated  to  outrage  and  insult  every 
sense  of  national  honour  ! 

Some  weeks  since,  two  Englishmen, 
natural  sons,  we  believe,  of  the  late 
Lord  Aldborough,  were  tried  at  Ixjg- 
horn  for  the  crime  of  high  treason. 
Of  the  nature  of  the  evidence  against 
them,  the  specific  charges  adduced, 
or  the  other  circumstances  of  the 
trial,  we  are  unable  to  speak,  because 
not  only  was  the  court  a  secret  one, 
composed  of  Austrian  officers,  but  the 
accused  were  denied  all  access  to  coun- 
sel, and  totally  excluded  from  every 
ordinary  means  of  defence.  They  may, 
for  aught  we  know,  have  been  guilty 
of  everything  alleged  against  them,  or 
they  mav  have  been  perfectly  innocent ; 
all  j)ossibility  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
being  totally  beyond  our  ken. 

They  were,  on  such  testimony  as 
seems  to  have  satisfied  their  judges, 
found  guilty,  and  condemned — the  one 
to  be  hanged,  the  other  to  be  shot ; 
and  this  sentence,  submitted  to  Fiehl- 
Marshal  Radetzskv,  has  since  been 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  in 
a  fortress.  Now,  as  we  have  already 
said,  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  these 
unhappy  young  men  we  cannot  say  a 
word  ;  the  only  question  on  which  we 
have  a  claim  to  speak  is  this — by  what 
right,  or  under  what  clause  of  any 
Convention,  does  Field-Marshal  lia- 
detzskv,  an  Austrian  officer  in  com- 
mand  at  Milan,  revise  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  court-martial  held  in  Tus- 
cany ?  Since  when  have  British  sub- 
jects resident  in  the  Grand  Dukedom 
relinquished  all  claim  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  that  country,  and 
consented  to  be  tried  and  judged  by  the 
military  code  of  Austria? 

The  case  is  not  one  of  speculative 
internationality.  These  men  are  Eng- 
lish. Like  Mr.  Mather,  they  are  our 
countrymen ;  and  the  question  is  not 
important,  only,  as  regards  the  indivi- 
duals, but  far  more  as  involving  the 
national  honoiu*. 

If  Tuscany  be  indeed  an  Austrian 

frovince,  and  her  Grand  Duke  be  an 
mperial  prefect,  let  us  at  least  know 
it-.4et  us,  as  an  Austrian  minister. 
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with  moro  frankness  than  aciitcncss, 
lately  observed  to  ourselves,  withdraw 
our  Minister  from  a  Court  wherc  we 
possess  neither  inlhience  nor  object, 
and  seek  out  as  a  sojourn  some  por- 
tion of  the  Continent  wliich,  if  less 
favouretl  bv  nature,  will  be,  at  least, 
more  graciously  dealt  with  by  man. 
But  if  the  independence  of  this  beau- 
tiful country  bo  worth  2;)reservini; — if 
Austrian   rule  be   a   most   imperfect 


civiliscr,  and  the  stick  of  her  corpoztd 
but  an  indifTcrcnt  schoolmaster— 4indy 
lastly,  if  we  owe  influence  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  to  the  first  of  our  Con- 
tinental inllucnees,  then,  we  say,  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  declaring^  it ; 
and  it  behoves  our  new  Foreign  Secre- 
t4iry  so  to  act,  tliat  Englishmen  may 
not  be  obligiHl  to  exclaim,  "Would 
we  had  Lord  ralmerstou  back  again  f 


TUK  fiKlRS  OF  RANDOLPH  ADDKV. 


CUAPTEll  "\^I. 


1IIK  bKi:n  IS  BOM'M  FKOM  WIIU-II   THE  WHIRLWIKD  SHALL  BR  RKAFKU. 


Alktiieia  wjus  not  the  nnlv  ono  of  the 
inha])itants  of  Uandolph  Abbey  who 
had  \k'\\  it  next  morning  before  the 
first  sunlH'ams  had  shone  on  its  old 
turn'ts.  She  wjis  to  1k'  stt-n,  as  usual, 
in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  morning,  taking 
her  (piit!t  way  along  the  path  of  her 
daily  pilgrimiige ;  the  tall  drooping 
figure  weming  unable  to  support  the 
heavy  head  that  was  bent  towards  the 
ground,  whilst  her  claspe<l  hands  were 
i)ivssed  uj)on  her  ]Jrea^t,  according  to 
her  invariable  eust«»ni.  Thus,  heeding 
neither  the  chill  wind,  which  failed  to 
call  a  tinge  of  colour  on  her  marble 
jace,  ncjr  the  cold  dew  that  rained  upon 
her,  from  the  ithiekly-laden  branches 
of  the  trees,  she  i)a?=sed  on  thn»ugh 
tlut  park,  to  a  small  door  which  led  to 
the  o|M'n  country,  and  s<i  disapi)cared. 
Now,  through  that  same  gate  an- 
other had  gone  some  two  hours  earlier ; 
but  not  as  she  went,  oinmly  befonr  the 
eyes  of  all  who  might  care  to  watch 
her — the  stt»p-»  that  had  prec«'dc<l  hers 
weiv  stealth v,  and  manv  a  backward 

•  •  •  • 

dance  was  cast  through  the  dim  twi- 
lijjht.  It  was  Gabriel  who  so  cautious- 
ly  stole  thri)Ugh    the    plantation   that 
morning ;   but  no  sooner  was  he  out- 
side the  park  walls,  anil  .sife  fmm  obser- 
vation, than  he  changed  Irom  his  cpiiet 
gliding  step,  ami  darted  oil'  with  ex- 
traordinary spiH'd.   He  did  not  go  near 
the  turnpike  road,  luit  tonk  a  straight 
line  acniss  the  country,  leaping  hedge** 
*'>n»l  ilitches,  and  every  other  obstacle 
^"*'hich   came  in  his  way,  till  he  hail 
VSi-.^cd  considerably  the  Iwundary  of 


Sir  iMiehael's  estate.  The  lands  on 
which  he  now  hail  entered  belonged  to 
another  propriet(jr,  whose  abode,  a  fine 
old  housi>,  in  the  Klizabethon  style^ 
might  Im^  stten  standing  in  a  most  pic- 
turesipie  situation  on  a  height,  which 
rose  from  the  centre  of  a  deep  valley. 

This  vale  was  thicklv  wooded,  and  a 
bright  stH'am  flowed  tfirough  the  midst 
of  it.  The  village  belonging  to  the 
property  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  ou 
the  opposite  side,  but  there  were  seve- 
ral cottagi's  l>elonging  to  the  tenantry 
scatterecl  about  among  the  trees  in  va- 
rious directions;  one  of  these  stood  in  a 
i)articularly  isolated  position,  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  almost  entirely 
concealed  from  view  by  the  rocks  and 
bushes.  Towanls  this  hut,  for  it  was 
little  more,  Gabriel  directed  his  steps, 
and  soon  found  himself  standing  under 
one  of  the  windows.  It  was  closely 
barred,  :ls  might  )>e  expected  at  that 
early  hour  ;  but  (iabricl  knocked  sofUy 
ag;iinstthe  shutter,  and  then  went  round 
to  the  floor  ;  almost  before  he  reached 
it,  it  was  o])cned,  and  closed  again  aa 
<piickly,  when  he  had  passed  into  iho 
house.  He  nowstoo<l  in  a  small  roonif 
nit  her  better  furnished  than  is  usually 
the  ease  in  cottages  of  that  description ; 
there  was  an  evident  attempt  to  give  it 
a  sort  of  drawing-room  look,  which  ill. 
lH>titted  thesi/e,  and  therough  tinorand 
walls.  From  this  nKtm  a  door  opened 
into  the  kitchen,  when?  ever}'thing  was 
of  the  most,  ordinary  kind. 

The  house  ap|)ean'd  to  be  inhabited 
by  one  soUtary  individual  only,  who  now 
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stood  beside  Grabriel;  this  was  a  woman 
of  some  fifty  years  of  age,  who  still  was 
very  handsome,  tall,  with  jet  black  hair 
and  eyes,  and  a  proud  look,  which  might 
have  rivalled  Lady  Randolph  herself: 
yet  it  was,  by  no  means,  an  agreeable 
style  of  beauty ;  her  expression  was  pe- 
culiarly unpleasant — half-crafty,  half- 
insolent;  and  her  whole  appearance  was 
essentially  coarse  and  vulgar.  She  wore 
a  dress  of  common  materials,  such  as 
are  used  only  by  persons  of  the  lower 
ranks,  and  to  which  the  costly  rings 
that  sparkled  on  her  fingers  presented 
a  strange  contrast.  She  greeted  Ga- 
briel, however,  with  an  evident  tender- 
ness, which,  for  a  moment,  greatly  im- 
proved her  expression ;  and  drawing 
Tiim  quickly  into  the  little  kitchen,  she 
made  him  sit  down  at  a  table  where 
some  breakfast  was  already  laid  out. 

"  So,  mother,  you  expected  me," 
said  Gabriel,  as  he  glanced  at  these 
preparations  ;  *'  or  you  would  not  have 
been  so  early  astir." 

"  To  be  sure  I  did — I  have  expected 
you  every  morning  for  this  last  week, 
and  I  have  been  half  out  of  my  senses 
with  impatience  because  you  did  not 
come.  What  did  you  mean  by  neglect- 
ing me  this  way  ? — do  you  think  I  don't 
know  how  much  you  must  have  to  tell 
me  of  the  doings  of  Randolph  Abbey  ? 
I  know  the  last  heir  is  come." 

"  But  you  do  not  reflect  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  for  me  to  come  here  unob- 
served ;  I  am  always  in  terror  that  our 
relationship  will  be  discovered." 

"AVell,  thank  goodness  1"  said  the 
proud  woman,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
**  the  day  is  coming,  if  only  you  play 
your  cards  well,  and  let  yourselt*  be 
guided  by  me,  when  you  will  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  your  mother. 
I  should  like  to  see  who  won't  be  ready 
to  pay  their  visit  to  Mrs.  Randolph, 
mother  to  the  master  of  Randolph 
Abbey." 

"]Not  so  fast,"  said  Gabriel.  "I 
assiu'e  you  I  thought  the  game  was  up 
yesterday;  and  were  it  not  for  a  scheme 
I  have  in  view,  which  I  think  may  be 
cleverly  worked  out,  I  should  think  so 
still." 

'*  How?— tell  me  all,  all,  quick." 

**  But  I  have  something  to  hear,  too. 
I  know  Aletheia  has  been  with  you.** 

**She  has,  but  you  shall  not  hear 
one  word  about  her  till  you  have  made 
me  understand  all  that  is  goin^  on.  I 
have  no  confidence  in  you  smce  this 
mad  love  of  yours  took  half  the  spirit 
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out  of  you.  J£  I  were  not  always  at 
hand  to  keep  you  up  to  the  work,  you 
would  fail,  I  am  certain,  and  lose  the 
estate  for  the  sake  of  this  girl." 

'*  But  I  tell  you,  mother,  I  choose  to 
have  both ;  and  if  I  had  not  felt  you 
were  necessary  to  me,  I  should  not 
have  undergone  all  the  risk  and  anxiety 
of  having  you  concealed  so  near  me  ; 
above  afl  things,  however,  remember 
that  it  is  your  interest  as  well  as  mine 
that  I  should  gain  Aletheia,  for  I  should 
then  have  her  chance  of  the  inheritance 
as  well  as  my  own." 

"  No  doubt ;  and  this  alone  recon- 
ciles me  to  her  sharing  it  with  you, 
and  gives  me  patience  to  act  by  her  as 
I  do  ;  but  I  uiall  be  mistress,  then, 
when  we've  got  the  Abbey.  I  can  tell 
her  I  have  not  submitted  to  be  deprived 
during  twenty  long  years  of  my  right- 
ful station,  as  your  father's  widow,  to 
knock  under  to  your  wife,  Gabriel,  just 
when  the  object  of  my  ambition  is 
gained  at  last." 

'*  You  shall  do  as  you  will,  mother, 
if  you  will  gain  me  Aletheia,  and  the 
estate,"  said  Gabriel,  his  countenance 
denoting  some  of  the  disgust  which  he 
always  felt  when  he  left  the  more  re- 
fined atmosphere  of  Randolph  Abbey, 
to  come  in  contact  with  his  mother's 
innate  vulgarity. 

**  Well,  now  tell  me  what  has  been 
going  on,  like  a  good  boy ;  you  wear 
my  patience  out." 

"  You  know  that  uncle  Edward's 
daughter  is  come." 

**  Yes,  I  watched  the  carriage  taking 
her  up  from  the  boat.  I  took  care  not 
to  be  seen  behind  the  treesKbut  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  her ;  a  childish  look- 
ing creature  she  seems  to  be." 

<'  She  has  won  Sir  Michael's  heart, 
whatever  she  is." 

**  Don't  tell  me  so,"  half  screamed 
the  woman. 

"Too  true.  He  scarcely  conceals 
from  us,  or  from  herself,  that  he  has 
already  fixed  upon  her  for  his  heir." 

"  It  shall  not  be — it  shall  not  be," 
said  his  mother,  striking  the  table  vio- 
lently with  her  hand.  ''It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  to  struggle  with  Wal- 
ter ;  but  I  will  find  means  to  prevent 
this." 

•  *  Patience,  mother ;  I  told  you  I  had 
apian." 

"  Out  with  it,  then ;  let  us  see  what 
it  is  like." 

*'  Simply  that  I  think  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  make  lilias  &11  in 
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love  with  Hubert  Lyle,  and  you  may 
fancy  howSirMichael  would  rehsh  that. " 

"  VVhat ! "  exclaimed  his  mother,  with 
a  shriek  of  delight ;  **  do  vou  mean  that 
proud  woman's  deformed  son  ? — that 
would  be  a  chance.  I  fancy  I  see  ihc 
old  man's  rage.  I've  owed  him  a 
grudj^e  this  many  a  day,  and  upon  my 
word  this  would  settle  it  to  my  full  sa- 
tisfaction ;  but  how  is  it  possible  ?  Take 
care,  Gabriel,  you  don't  miss  the  j;ame  ; 
surely  that  pretty  {^rl  would  nevLTtako 
up  with  a  cripple." 

"Never  fear,  I  know  what  1  am 
about.  I  have  read  her  character 
throuj^h  and  throu^i^h  ;  shcisjuM  that 
generuus,  romnntie  sort  of  girl  that 
wuuld  choose  to  make  up  to  him  for  his 
misfortunes  by  her  love  ;  pn»cisely  l)e- 
caus«'  ho  is  detbrmcd  and  neglected  by 
all,  she  woulil  be  dis[)osi*d  to  give  her- 
self to  him.'* 

"  More  fool  she  ;  but  if  you  can  ma- 
nage it,  it's  a  capital  attair  for  us  ;  there 
would  hv.  an  end  to  her  chance  of  the 
heiress-ship  fast  enough ;  but  how  on 
earth  it  is  to  be  (U)ne,  I  caimot  con- 
ceive. Sir  Alichacl  keeps  him  locked 
up,  does  he  not  ? — he  will  never  let  her 
go  near  him." 

"  AVhy,  no,  he  does  not  exactly  lock 
him  u!) ;  but  certainly  that  is  the  great 
ditliL'ulty,  that  my  uncle  will  be  disposetl 
to  take  all  means  to  keep  his  favourite 
apart  fnmi  i-iyle,  whom  he  hates.  How- 
ever, 1  have  laid  a  jilot  bv  which  I  can 
settle  it  all,  I  think ;  see  if  you  can  fol- 
low my  scheme,  mother,  lor  it  is  intri- 
cate enough.'* 

"  And  pray  who  taught  you  to  plot, 
if  not  Myself,  master  (iabriel  ?  "  snid  his 
mother,  triumphantly.  "A  likely  story, 
indeed,  that  I  should  find  it  dilKcult  to 
understand  your  plan ! — let  us  hear  it, 
and  ril  tell  you  if  it  is  fit  for  working." 

"  Here  it  is  then  :  the  arrangement 
which  Sir  Michael  has  iiia<U'  in  Iiis  own 
mind  is,  that  Lilias  should  marrv  Wal- 
ter,  whom  he  likes  l)est  next  to  h«-rself 
amongst  his  heirs.  He  was  a  good  deal 
annoyed  last  niiiht  to  find  that  1  saw 
through  this  plan,  in  case  1  should  at- 
tempt to  thwart  it ;  Imt  as  hc^  never 
coneeale<l  fr()m  me  that  1  was  the  one 
whom  he  could  h-ast  emlniv  of  us  all, 
and  the  hist  certainly  Iw  wouhl  choose, 
1  thou«;ht  it  IksI  to  let  him  sup- 
pose that  ha^iii:!  no  iKpcofthe  .-nr- 
eessii  n,  1  should  lie  satiMicd  to  receive 
from  him  a  handsome  cum])ensation,  if 
I  Mtisted  him  in  the  Kheme  I  had  di:»- 
covered.** 


**But  you  would  not  bo  satisfiedj" 
interrupted  his  mother,  angrily,  **  with 
any  such  thing." 

*' Of  course  1  should  not,"  said  Ga- 
briel ;  "  but  for  my  own  ends  I  choso  it 
to  appear  so  to  the  old  man :  ho  is  con- 
vinced, then'fore,  that  he  has  enlisted 
me  bv  the  best  means  in  his  cause,  and 
he  will  trust  me.  Now,  what  I  design 
to  do  is  this — he  will  depend  upon  mo 
for  information  as  to  the  state  of  mat- 
tew  in  the  family,  for  you  know  he 
shuts  himself  up  all  day  to  work  at  his 
cheuiieal  experiments ;  and  I  shall  keen 
him  always  satisfied  that  the  affair  is 
progi-essing  just  as  he  wouhl  wish  be- 
tween Walter  and  Liliiis,  whilst  in  rea- 
lity 1  shall  lie  furthering  her  intercourse 
with  Hubert  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
Should  Sir  ^lii-hael  discover  this,  or  at 
h»ast  discover  that  tliev  meet,  as  most 
likely  he  will,  I  shall  tell  him  that  it  is 
essential  to  t  he  success  of  his  own  schemo 
that  it  ^hould  be  so,  as  Liuly  Randolph 
is  only  pi-evented  tiying  to  break  off 
the  marriage  of  l^ilias  and  Walter,  so 
greatly  against  her  own  interests,  be- 
cause the  pleasure  she  takes  in  Hubert*8 
society  blinds  her  to  the  fact  that  her 
heart  is  given  to  Walter.  Then  some 
fine  day,  when  the  plot  is  ripe  for  it,  and 
Lilias  has  gone  too  far  to  n»eede,  I 
shall  find  means  to  let  the  truth  bo 
known  to  the  old  man,  and  you  will 
just  see  whether  Hiilx^rt  and  she  are 
not  both  turned  out  of  the  house  fast 
enough,  and  what  is  iiion>,  if  I  succectl 
in  all  1  mean  to  attem])t,  Walter  shall 
be  turned  out  along  with  them,  for 
having  aided  and  abetted  in  their  pro- 
ct:edings.  Now,  mother,  what  do  you 
say  to  that  ?  We  shall  make  a  prett/ 
cU^araniH*,  shall  we  not,  if  I  can  accom- 
plish it?" 

"  A  fine  scheme,  trnly !  but,  as 
you  say,  if  you  can  <lo  it.  I  have  my 
doubts,  fr»r  it  is  a  subtle  business ;  and 
what  I  think  thi^  gn'atest  difficulty  is 
the  prt)bability  of  the  girl  losing  an 
estate  ami  a  husband  like  Walter,  for 
the  sake  of  this  defomuMl  man." 

*'  You  do  not  know  her  as  I  do." 

**  Well,  vou  must  even  tike  vour 
own  way,  ami  we'll  hope  for  the  best; 
but  he  >ure  you  let  me  know  how  mat- 
ters speed." 

**  1  V  i'l.  And  now  it  i-?  my  turn. 
(*o:r.e  near  that  I  may  learn  every 
word  and  h>'ik  of  Aleiheia  when  you 
taw  her  last ;  and  most  of  all  tell'me 
that  you  are  (*ertain  she  still  remains 
in  perfect  ignorance  who  you  are.'* 
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*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  She 
considers  me  only  as  a  tenant  of  Mr. 
Sydney's,  and  she  comes  here  for  no 
other  reason  but  because  she  knows 
I  lived  at  Sydney  Court  in  my  youth, 
and  can  tell  her  more  of  the  present 
master  than  any  one  else." 

"  And  you  take  care  to  brincj  her 
into  this  kitchen  only,  and  to  take  off 
all  those  rings  before  she  sees  you." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Gabriel,"  said  the 
woman  bitterly;  **your  future  wife 
thinks  of  your  mother  no  otherwise 
than  as  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Sydney's 
housekeeper — his  servant,  in  short. 
Oh  I  child,  I  must  have  loved  you 
well  to  submit  to  such  degradation." 

"  You  love  Randolph  Abbey  bet- 
ter," said  Gabriel,  calmly,  **  and  you 
well  know  that  our  best  hopH  of  gain- 
ing it  lies  with  Aletheia;  my  own 
chance  is  small  enough,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  We  shall  make  it  greater  before 
we've  done,"  said  his  mother. 

"  But  Aletheia,"  continued  Gabriel, 
impatiently ;  **  tell  me  what  passed 
in  your  last  interview  ?" 

*'  The  old  story,"  said  the  woman. 
'*  She  came  and  asked  me,  with  that 
sweet  mournful  voice  of  hers,  how  I  was, 
and  if  there  were  anything  she  could 
do,  to  make  me  happier  or  more  com- 
fortable. Then  she  went  and  sat  down 
on  that  low  stool  in  the  dark  corner, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  tell  her  some 
more  details  of  my  life  in  the  days  when 
I  lived  at  Sydney  Court ;  and  1  know 
well  what  that  means.  She  cares  little 
enough  for  the  doings  of  the  house- 
keeper's daughter ;  but  when  I  begin 
to  speak  of  Richard  Sydney,  she  bunes 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  listens  as  if 
my  words  were  to  be  life  or  death  to 
her." 

"  And  you  take  care  to  tell  his  his- 
tory in  such  a  way,  as  to  destroy  for 
ever  all  idea  of  a  marriage  with  him, 
if  ever  she  has  thought  of  it  ?"  said 
Gabriel,  eagerly. 

"  She  never  has  had  any  thought  of 
the  kind,"  said  the  woman ;  "I  am 
now  perfectly  certain  of  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  meaning  of  their  mys- 
terious friendship.  She  knows  that 
the  curse  of  madness  has  been  upon 
his  family  for  centuries,  working  fear- 
ful misery  to  their  race,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  that  this  Ri- 
chard, the  last  of  his  house,  has  vowed 
that  the  plague  shall  terminate  with 
him,  and  that  he  will  sacrifice  himself 


to  a  solitary  life  rather  than  marry 
with  this  poison  in  his  veins,  and  pro^ 
pagate  the  evil  still  further.  She 
knows  this  full  well,  and  approves  of 
it ;  for  when  I  said  it  was  a  noble 
thing  in  him  to  be  the  first  of  all  his 
family  who  had  courage  to  make  this 
sacrifice  of  himself,  and  give  up  all 
chance  of  happiness  as  a  husband  and 
a  father,  she  answered — *  he  does  but 
his  bounden  duty  :  they  sinned  of  his 
race,  who  feared  not  to  have  children 
bom  to  them  with  so  dreadful  a  taint 
in  their  blood,  and  to  give  life  to  inno- 
cent beings  charged  with  such  a  curse. 
It  is  a  piteous  thing,  in  truth,  that 
one  so  noble  and  so  good  as  he  is 
should  be  the  chosen  victim  ;  but  still 
it  is  a  righteous  holocaust,  and  his 
shall  be  the  martyr's  crown.' " 

"  Mother,  this  is  good  news,  in- 
deed. She  said  this  the  last  time  you 
saw  her,  did  she  ? — then  certainly  there 
is  no  fear  of  a  marriage  there." 

"  None  whatever,  ror  I  tried  her  in 
every  way.  I  said,  for  instance,  that 
I  wondered  sometimes  if  Mr.  Sydney 
would  be  able  to  keep  his  stern  resolu- 
tion through  all  the  temptations  that 
might  beset  him.  So  fine- looking  a 
man  as  he  is  would,  most  likely,  win 
some  woman's  heart ;  and  if  he  did,  he 
mi^ht  consider  it  a  higher  duty  still  to 
make  her  happy.  But  you  should  have 
seen  how  Aletheia  looked  round  at  me 
when  I  said  this.  *  Make  her  happy  !* 
she  exclaimed — *  at  the  cost  of  his  own 
holy  vow,  taken  before  high  Heaven, 
for  the  good  of  man !  Make  her  happy  I 
and  extend  this  scourge  throughout 
the  world,  giving  birth  to  miserable 
beings  foredoomed  to  such  madness 
and  such  despair!  Never! — he  has  too 
great  a  mind,  too  pure  and  generous 
a  heart  so  weakly  to  fall ;  and  if  he 
were  thus  to  forget  the  holy  rectitude 
to  which  he  has  made  an  offering  of 
himself  and  all  the  joys  of  earth,  sure- 
ly there  cannot  exist  a  woman  base 
enough  to  lure  him  into  such  defection, 
or  to  purchase  her  own  life's  happi- 
ness with  his  soul's  perjury.  Yes, 
though  she  so  loved  him  that  to  die 
for  him  were  the  sweetest  joy  her 
heart  could  know,  yet,  whilst  her  own 
moral  sense  acknowledges  that  it  is 
no  less  than  his  strict  duty  to  give  up 
the  dearest  earthly  ties,  that  he  may 
cause  the  agony  of  this  madness  to 
cease  with  the  extinction  of  his  race, 
she  rather  would  endure  an  existence, 
whose  every  moment  should  be  utter 
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misery,  than  cansc  him,  for  her  sake, 
to  sin.'  I  tell  you,  Gabriel,  when 
she  said  this,  I  felt  as  if  her  voice 
had  spoken  it  to  my  heart,  that  she 
loved  him  with  a  love  whose  dei)th 
and  nature  neither  you  nor  I  could 
understand ;  but  as  it  is  ec^ually  plain 
that  she  will  never  marry  him,  I  don't 
suppose  the  love  will  stand  much  in 
our  way." 

*'  If  it  be  that  which  so  fills  her  soul 
that  she  has  neither  thought  nor  word 
for  anv  living  creature  else,  it  is  no 
mean  enemy  we  have  to  fight,  mother ; 
but  I  cannot  understand  it.  What  can 
be  the  connexion  between  them  ?  No 
woman  would  be  content,  surely,  to 
cherish  all  her  life  long  so  utterly 
liopeless  a  passion ;  the  very  thought 
of  so  wasted  an  existence  would  crush 
her  very  heart,  (^ne  would  think  it  is 
not  possible,  and  I  will  not  believe  it, 
that  at  her  age  she  can  submit  to  con- 
'  template  a  long  tract  of  years  in  this 
world,  given  up  to  such  a  desolation  of 
constancy  as  this.  I  am  certain  there 
is  a  mystery  in  it  which  we  cannot 
fathom.  Are  you  certain,  mother,  that 
Kichanl  Sydney  is  the  person  who 
comes  so  mysteriously  to  visit  her  once 
every  month  ?" 

•*  I  am  nearly  sure  of  it.  You  told 
me  what  clay  he  came,  and  I  have  tjiken 
care  to  spy  out  Mr.  Sydney's  move- 
ments. Well,  you  know,  fi-om  wiH.'k's 
end  to  week's  end,  usually,  he  never 
leaves  Sydney  Court,  and  takes  no  ex- 
ercise but  on  the  terrjice  or  in  the  gar- 
den ;  and  yet  as  regularly  as  possible 
on  that  day  he  mounts  his  horse  and 
rides  off  in  the  direction  of  Kanfl()l])h 
Abbey :  so  I  think  it  is  plain  enough 
that  he  and  the  visitor  are  one  and  tho 
same." 

"  If  it  be  so,"  said  Gabriel,  gloomil  v, 
"  it  is,  then,  he  in  whom  her  wholo 
being  is  so  absorlnjd,  that  she  seems  to 
live  but  in  one  thought;  for,  freely  as 
flhc  talks  to  you,  at  Uandolph  Abl)ey 
bhe  is  never  seen  to  move  out  of  her 
8tatue-like  calm,  excepting  on  that  one 
occasion  when  her  visitor  is  expected  ; 
and  then  it  is  suflicirnt  but  to  look  in 
her  face  to  see  how  the  very  soul  within 
her  is  laslied  up  to  some  fearful  emo- 
tion, like  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  a 
storm.  Ah  I  mother,  you  do  not  know 
what  madness  it  is  to  me  i*^  see  this — 
to  feel  that  there  is  a  human  l>eing  in 
the  world  who  has  ])owcr  to  make  that 
heart  beat  bo  intcnselv,  that  I  fancy  I 
can  almost  hear  it ;  wnilst  I,  who  wor- 


ship the  very  stones  her  feet  haye 
touched,  cannot  move  her  for  one  mo. 
ment  out  of  the  cold  lethargy  which 
seems  to  ignore  mv  existence.*' 

'*  Courage !  child.  If  once  we  can 
detach  her  from  this  Sydney,  depend 
upon  it  she  will  come  to  love  you.  Ko 
woman's  heart  could  resist  such  affec- 
tion as  yours,"  said  the  mother,  with 
natural  partiality. 

"  But  what  is  the  nature  of  her  con- 
nexion  with  Sydney?"  said  Gabriel* 
stamping  on  the  ground  impatiently. 
'*  It  IS  this  that  confounds  mo.  One 
sees  plainly  that  she  must  be  withdrawn 
from  him,  or  I  never  shall  have  a 
chance ;  but  since  she  certainly  never 
means  to  marr}'  him,  I  cannot  conocive 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  subtle,  mys- 
terious tit  that  binds  her  to  him,  or 
how  it  is  to  be  broken :  we  seem  to  be 
fighting  with  shadows." 

*'  1  don't  understand  it  any  more 
than  yourself.  I  am  only  certain  of 
one  thing — that  till  she  can  be  made  to 
hate  or  to  despise  him,  she  never  will 
give  a  thought  to  any  one  else  in  this 
world.  I  assure  you,  Gabriel,  it  per- 
fectly apjials  me  to  see  her  face  when 
I  am  talking  of  him.  I  am  not  given 
to  be  much  move<l  by  other  people's 
fei^lings;  but  when  I  am  telling  ncTy 
as  she  makes  me  tell  her  almost  every 
time  she  is  here,  the  histor\-  of  Richard 
Sydney's  suderings,  from  tfic  time  when 
he  was  first  awok(^  out  of  his  ignorance 
of  the  family  maladv,  by  the  suicide  of 
his  father,  in  a  fit  of  raging  insanity,  to 
the  death  of  his  mother ;  and  how  shCf 
in  her  last  hour,  bewailing  the  sin  she 
had  committed  in  marrying  his  father^ 
and  so  causing  him  to  break  the  resolu- 
tion which  he  had  taken,  that  he  would 
remain  single,  and  let  the  curse  die 
with  him,  as  llichard  has  now  determiu- 
ed,  besought  her  son  at  least  to  redeem 
his  parents'  weakness  by  his  stren^thf 
and  offer  up  himself  as  the  final  victim ; 
and  how  Kichard  did  solemnly  promise 
on  his  kners,  and  sealed  the  promise  by 
kissing  tlie  cross  she  wore.  Ah !  I  was 
there,  and  I  saw  how  white  tho  line 
were  with  which  he  touched  the  holy 
siirn,  and  how  ho  has  kept  tlie  vow  in- 
violate unto  this  day,  and  live<i  alonelj 
man,  waiting  till  death  shall  bury  him 
and  tlie  curse  in  one  deep  gra^^ 
AVhen  1  am  telling  Alethcia  these  Uiingt, 
Gabriel,  it  makes  mv  verv  blood  run 
cold  to  see  the  look  of  her  face — that 
dead-white  faeiu—rigid  as  though  it 
were  gazing  out  from  a  shroud,  and  the 
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eyes,  growing,  with  tbeir  fixed  stare, 
unnaturally  large;  those  living  eyes, 
glaring  out  from  unfathomable  depths, 
with  a  strong,  horrible,  torturing  pas- 
sion, which  seems  too  strong  for  flesh 
and  blood  to  bear,  and  never  a  tear  in 
them,  but  only  the  cold  drops  of  agony 
standing  out  on  her  forehead,  and  the 
clasped  hands  working  all  the  while 
convulsively.  Then,  when  she  rises  to 
leave  me,  she  totters,  faint  and  almost 
dying,  from  the  exhaustion  of  her  in- 
tense feeling." 

**  Oh !  mother,  stop,  I  cannot  bear 
it,*'  said  Gabriel,  starting  up,  and  pac- 
ing the  room  in  great  agitation ;  *'  how 
she  must  love  him,  so  to  suffer  1  Oh  1 
Aletheia — my  Aletheia,  will  you  never 
be  mine  ?  Mother,  is  there  no  chance 
of  this  man  going  mad  like  his  fore- 
fathers?" and  as  Gabriel  asked  the 
question  his  face  had  the  expression  of 
a  fiend. 

'*  Not  the  slightest,"  said  the  woman 
coolly,  **  I  have  ascertained  that  from 
the  family  doctor,  who  knew  me  well 
as  the  housekeeper's  daughter,  and 
knows  nothing  of  my  marriage.  He  told 
me  it  would  have  declared  itself  in 
Richard  years  ago,  had  there  been  any 
chance  of  his  being  attacked.  It  has 
invariably  betrayed  itself  in  those  of 
the  family  who  had  it,  when  they  were 
quite  young;  but  several  of  the  Sydneys 
have  escaped  altogether,  and  they  have 
all  been  different  in  appearance  and 
constitution  from  those  who  have  been 
insane.  He  says  Richard  is  perfectly 
safe,  though  it  is  equally  certain  he 
would  convey  it  to  his  children." 

*'  Then,  how  is  he  to  be  got  rid  of?" 
said  Gabriel,  impatiently  ;  **  you  said 
something  of  masing  Aletheia  hate  or 
despise  him — how  b  it  to  be  done  ?" 

**  Patience,  child,  we  don't  see  our 
way  clear  yet ;  we  must  6nd  out  a  little 
more,  as  to  the  real  nature  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  then  we  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances  as  they  arise. 
I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  manage  it ;  for  if  we 
cannot  turn  her  heart  against  him,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  make  her  fancy 
that  his  has  gone  from  her,  in  whatever 
shape  it  may  have  been  given  hitherto. 
The  very  intensity  and  greatness  of 
her  love  for  him  will  make  her  so  sen- 
sitive, that  I  am  certain  this  will  be 
easily  done  in  some  way  ;  if  we  can  but 
rouse  her  woman's  pride,  or  make  her 
think  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be 
freed  from  her,  the  business  is  done." 


**  Well,  mother,  you  give  me  hope^ 
for  I  have  confidence  in  your  juog- 
ment,  and  still  more  in  your  talents  for 
intrigue ;  but  remember  this,  if  any. 
thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  you  alone  can 
do  it,  for  Aletheia  evidently  thinks 
that,  in  your  inferior  station,  you  could 
neither  suspect  her  nor  imderstand 
anything  of  her  interior  history ;  and  so 
she  speaks  openly  to  you,  in  order  to 
draw  out  whatever  information  you 
can  give  her;  whereas  with  us  at 
Randolph  Abbey  she  is  more  like  a 
dead  corpse  moving  about  among  us^ 
deaf  to  all  human  sounds,  and  blind  to 
all  earthly  sights,  than  a  living  being 
on  whose  passions  it  would  be  possible 
to  work,  in  fact  we,  none  of  us,  should 
ever  be  able  to  know  anything  what- 
ever of  her  life  or  state  of  mind ; 
events  might  occur  which  should  strike 
death  to  her  heart,  yet  her  eyes  and 
lips  would  give  no  sign  of  it  to  us.  You 
only  have,  strangely  enough,  got  the 
clue  to  her  soul,  as  it  were,  and, 
therefore,  with  you  all  our  hopes  must 
rest." 

**  If  so  I  will  make  good  use  of  my 
power,  never  fear.  You  will  not  doubt 
my  zeal  at  all  events ;  but  you  have 
your  part  to  perform  also,  Gabriel. 
You  have  to  bring  me  a  strict  account 
of  all  that  goes  on  at  Randolph  Abbey^ 
especially  all  particulars  of  Sydney's 
visit  there,  so  that  I  may  be  ready,  at 
any  instant,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
smallest  circumstance  favourable  to  our 
plan  for  separating  those  two,  defini^ 
tively." 

<*  You  are  right,  and  I  will  take  care 
to  keep  you  thoroughly  au  courani. 
And  now  I  must  go ;  only,  mother,  tell 
rae  have  you  watched  Aletheia,  day  by 
day,  in  her  morning  pilgrimage-— is  it 
still  the  same  ?" 

"  The  same  precisely." 
'f  She  still  comes,  does  she  ?"  asked 
Gabriel,  sorrowfully  —  *'  struggling 
with  her  tender  feet  up  that  steep  and 
difficult  ascent,  as  I  saw  her  that  one 
day  when  I  watched  her ;  struggling 
up  80  wearied,  so  exhausted,  with 
powers  over-strained  to  a  fearful  ex- 
tent, and  yet,  with  her  imconquered 
will,  gaining  the  lofty  summit,  from 
whence  the  whole  valley  lies  dis- 
played before  her  eyes — and  then 
standing  there,  with  folded  hands, 
casting  down  that  one  wistful  gaze,  so 

{)assionately  mournful,  it  makes  one 
ong  to  see  her  die  rather  than  feel  that 
she  is  living  in  such  suffering.    And 
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when  she  has  seemed  to  send  her  whole 
soul  out  in  that  one,  deep,  longing  look, 
then  lading  herself  down  on  the  rock, 
pressing  that  poor  pale  cheek  to  the 
cold  stone,  and  giving  way  to  a  burst  of 
deep,  miserable  sobbing,  such  as  would 
come  only  from  a  spirit  broken  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  Oh  I  when  1  think  of  her 
as  I  saw  her,  lying  there  weeping  her 
verj'  heart  away,  I  feel  that  one  hour 
of  such  torture  as  she  then  endures 
were  enough  for  a  lifetime.  And  to 
know  that  this  scene  is  reiM'uted  every 
day,  it  sinims  impossible.  JVlothtT,  have 
you  really  seen  lier?" 

*'l  have — ^just  as  you  have  described, 
I  have  seen  her  everv  niorninj'  ibr  the 
last  month.  I  stand  among  tlu;  bushes 
and  watch  her;  ^he  little  thinks  I  am 
so  near.  But  if  you  want  to  convince 
yourself  again,  go  up  the  hill  now ;  it  is 
about  her  time." 

"  1  hardly  know  if  I  could  endure  to 
look  upon  her  in  her  agony  again. 


Whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  daily 
oifering  up  of  her  passionate  hearty  in 
these  burning  tears,  it  tells  me  but 
too  plainly  that  some  one,  intense,  tre- 
mendous feeling  lies  in  the  depth  of  her 
soul,  which  has  become  the  very  well- 
spring  of  her  life,  though  the  waters 
are  of  exceeding  bittemes." 

Gabriel  spoke  very  moumfullyy  for 
his  natund  selfishness  was  at  that  mo- 
ment deadened  by  the  strength  of 
the  love  that  must  needs  be  com- 
passionate in  the  face  of  such  agony 
as  Aletlieia's.  hut  his  mother  art- 
fully  said  a  few  wonls,  well  adapted 
to  arousi>  his  utmost  irritation  against 
his  niystA.'rious  enemy,  Kichanl  Sydi- 
ney,  and  fan  the  flame  of  his  am- 
bit i(m  aiM  covetous  desires  concerning 
Kandolph  Abbey,  so  that  he  went  out 
frctm  her  the  same  subtle,  intriguing, 
calculating  Inking,  that  her  baneful 
teaching  had  rendered  him  from  iiu 
fancy. 


CHAPTER  Tin. 


THE  WORK  OF  A  MABTBB-PASSIOM. 


Let  a  man  bo  as  crafly  and  artificial 
as  he  will — as  much  a  thing  moulded 
by  human  hands  as  though  no  Divine 
power  had  bnrathed  into  him  a  living 
soul,  some  one  j)assion  there  will  ever 
be  Ixifore  whose  intense  reality  his 
whole  spirit  will  fall  prostrate.  ()n  all 
other  points  he  may  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  his  feeliugs,  his  actious,  and  his 
wonls ;  he  may  innnolate  theui  all  to 
one  deliberate  and  predetenninate  end 
and  that,  a  plot  against  which  his  un- 
biassed nature  wouW  have,  revolted  : 
but  in  the  one  de<'p  living  thought 
wherein  his  humanity  will  assert  its 
]>ower,  he  will  be  for  ever  constrained  to 
ue  true;  to  it,  and  at  its  bi<l(ling  to  Wei'p 
or  smile,  to  agonise  or  n.»joice. 

It  was  thus  with  the  strong  and  sub- 
tle spirit  of  Gabriel.  Master  he  was, 
and  would  be  of  himself,  and  in  a  gn'at 
measure  of  those  around  him,  bv  means 
of  the  most  cunning  and  deeidy-hiid  in- 
trigues, but  the  love  which,  8on*ly 
against  his  will,  he  had  cono'ived  tor 
Aletheia  Kandolph  swayed  his  power- 
ful soul,  and  cause<l  it  to  rock  and  n'el 
beneath  its  wei«:ht,  like  a  willow  in  the 
wind.  That  which  ninddent'd  liini  the 
most  was  the  nivsterv  whieh  surrounded 
her;  her  i)osition  and  state  of  mind 
irero  wholly  iucxpUcable  to  him ;   he 


was  firmly  convinced,  as  we  have  seen 
in  his  conversation  with  his  mother,  that 
he  need  not  fear  a  rival  in  Richard 
Sydney.  Aletheia  would  not  many  him 
even  had  he  desired  it ;  which  could 
not  l>e  the  case,  for  it  was  a  fact,  notori* 
ous  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  that 
the  hist  of  the  Svdnevs  ha<l  never,  for 
one  moment,  wavered  in  the  solemn 
and  noble  n*solution  he  had  taken,  that 
with  him  should  terminate  the  unhappy 
races  on  whom  lay  the  blight  of  insa- 
nity in  its  darkest  form. 

Yet ,  though  ( iabriel  felt  in  his  inmost 
heart  that  Aletheia  wouM  rather  dig  her 
giiive  with  her  own  hands  than  cause 
tliis  heir  of  a  curse  to  swerve  from  his 
ri;;hteous  vow,  it  was  no  less  plain  to 
him,  by  that  stningn  instinct  of  the 
soul  which  all  possess,  that  her  whole 
Iwiing  was  bowed  down  at  the  fwt  of 
this  man  by  the  power  of  some  ]Ni8sion 
which  he  ctudd  not  compn^hend ;  he 
woidd  not,  he  could  not,  believe  that 
shi?,  or  any  woman,  however  unworldly 
and  careless  of  herself,  could  devote 
her  existence  thus,  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  to  so  l>am'n  ami  hojM'Iess  a  hn'c, 
whieli  tVoni  the  hour  of  its  dawning  in 
her  lieart,  to  the  s«'tting  of  life  itoelf, 
could  never  be  other  than  one  living 
despair.   And,  again,  were  it  even  pos- 
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sible  to  conceive  that  in  the  deep  of 
her  own  soul  she  might  thus  dedicate 
herself  to  a  most  rare  devotion,  it  could 
not  be  that  any  man  would  accept  so 
fruitless  a  sacnfice,  be  his  character 
what  it  might.  There  was  no  motive 
for  receiving  thus  the  offering  of  a  life 
which  could  never  be  available.  Were 
he  selfish  and  worldly,  such  a  gift  were 
a  useless  burden ;  but  if  noble-hearted 
and  high-minded,  like  Richard  Sydney^ 
never  surely  would  he  submit  that  a 
whole  existence  should  thus  be  immo- 
lated  to  him.  Now,  whatever  might  be 
the  aim  and  end  of  Aletheia's  devotion 
to  him,  it  was  certain  that  Sydney  was 
cognisant  of  it ;  some  species  of  com. 
pact  and  agreement  there  assuredly 
was  between  them — some  an^^ngement 
definitively  settled,  in  which  no  change 
was  contemplated. 

Was  this  an  arrangement  which  per- 
mitted that  Alctheia  should  marry  ano- 
ther? Outwanlly  it  seemed  certain 
there  could  be  nothing  to  prevent  such 
an  event ;  yet  a  deep  dark  doubt  lay 
at  the  heart  of  Gabriel  that  she  was  in 
some  way  a  prisoner  bound  down  in 
chains  of  iron,  by  the  hand  of  the  man 
whose  wife,  they  were  mutually  resolved, 
she  never  should  be.  That  which 
chiefly  perplexed  and  terrified  him  in 
the  matter  was  a  recollection  which 
haunted  him  jK'rpetually.  In  the  frenzy 
of  his  anxiety,  on  one  occasion,  he  had 
done  that  which  no  man  of  honour 
would  have  done;  but  it  may  have 
been  seen  that  the  teaching  of  his  low. 
born  mother  was  not  the  school  where 
scrupulous  honour  or  delicacy  was  to 
be  acquired.  He  had  listened  at  the 
door  of  the  librarv,  which  communi- 
cated  with  another  small  room,  whilst 
Aletheia  and  her  visitor,  whom  he 
now  knew  to  be  Richard  Sydney,  were 
there ;  and  he  had  heard,  first  the  mea- 
sured accents  of  the  man's  deep  voice 
speaking  calmly,  sternly,  for  a  time ; 
and  then,  suddenly,  the  sweeter  tones 
of  Aletheia,  usually  so  low  and  musical, 
raised  to  what  was  almost  a  convulsive 
shriek,  uttering  only  the  words,  **  Mer- 
cy 1  Oh,  have  mercy  I  Oh,  not  from 
you — not  this  from  you.  Have  mercy 
— have  mercy — have  mercy."  No  lan- 
guage can  express  how  that  cr>' thrilled 
to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul  with 
excpiisito  pain.  He  never  had  heard 
her  voice  before  in  the  accents  of  jpas- 
sion,  nor  even  with  a  trac»e  of  feeling ; 
and  now  there  was  in  it  such  an  agony 
of  mingled  terror,  and  entreaty,  and  un- 


utterable  suffering,  he  fdt  that  he  him- 
self must  have  di^  to  reassure  her — to 
relieve  her  from  that  torture.  Tet 
how  did  he  who  seemed  to  be  her  mas- 
ter and  tyrant  answer  that  piteous  sup. 
plication?  Gabriel  heard  the  soundj 
though  he  could  not  distinguish  the 
sense,  of  a  few  harsh  words  of  se- 
vere rebuke  ;  then  the  tread  of  quick 
steps  towards  the  door,  as  though  he 
were  about  to  leave  her  in  an^er ;  and, 
again,  the  convulsed  tones  of  Altheia, 
though  now  subdued  and  choked,  as 
in  deadly  fear,  wailing  out  this  prayer-* 
^'Ah,  do  not  go;  di,  mercy,  mercy^ 
do  not  go  1" 

Gabnel  could  endure  no  more :  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  assisting  at  her  exe- 
cution — at  a  process  of  moral  torturing 
sharper  than  the  inquisition  of  old ; 
and  he  fled  from  the  place,  to  be  for 
evermore  haunted  by  the  memory  of 
that  incomprehensible  scene  of  a^ony. 
There  was  certainlv  enough  in  au  this 
sorely  to  perplex  Lim  ;  yet  whatever 
were  the  extraordinary  secret  of  Ale. 
theia's  life — whatever  were  the  terrible 
tie  which  linked  her  to  one  whom  a  dark 
misfortune  rendered  an  outcast  from 
his  race,  Gabriel  had  vowed  unto  him- 
self that  he  would  break  it.  It  was,  as 
it  were,  a  promise  he  had  made  to  his 
life,  which  must  for  ever  be  destroyed 
if  the  one  good  he  had  set  before  him- 
self as  alone  to  be  desired,  the  presence, 
if  not  the  love  of  Aletheia  Randolph, 
were  denied  it.  And  the  deeper  his 
own  passion  for  her  eat  into  his  soul, 
as  it  did  each  day  that  he  beheld  her 
mournful  eloquent  eyes,  and  heard  the 
inexpressible  sweetness  of  her  voice, 
the  more  ardently  did  he  steep  his 
whole  being  in  strength,  that  he  might 
fight,  not  only  with  his  fellow-creatures, 
but  with  destiny  itself,  that  he  might 
yrin  her.  He  walked  on  now  with  a 
Quick  resolute  step.  For  the  moment  his 
thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  one 
desire — to  see  her  that  morning  when 
she  went  through  the  silent  scene  his 
mother  had  described,  in  which  she 
offered  herself  up,  as  it  were,  each  day, 
to  the  dark  agony  which  was  consum- 
ing her  life. 

In  this  he  succeeded.  From  among 
the  thick  brushiyood  he  Tiratched  the 
drooping,  lifewom  figure  toiling  up  the 
steep  ascent; — faintmg  the  heart  he 
knew,  and  failing  the  limbs;  pained  and 
convulsive  came  the  breath  over  the 
pale  lips,  for  the  effort  was  far  beyond 
her  strength :  yet  on,  with  a  despe- 
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rate  resolution,  he  saw  her  struggle 
to  the  summit.  There  was  an  irre- 
sbtible  feeling  of  hate  and  envy  to 
the  object,  whatever  it  might  be, 
that  so  absorbed  the  noble  soul  of 
Aletheia  Ilandolph,  which  made  Ga- 
briel  hide  his  face  in  his  hands,  that 
he  might  not  see  her  intense  gaze  upon 
the  valley :  sad,  longing,  as  the  back- 
ward glance  of  a  dying  man  upon  a 
life  of  jov,  or  the  exile  on  the  land  of 
his  nativity  receding  from  his  sight ;  or 
more  deeply  yearning  still,  like  to  the 
last  look  upon  the  face  of  the  corpse 
whose  living  head  has  l)eon  pillowed  on 
our  heart,  whose  image,  dead,  is  buried 
there  as  in  a  tomb.  lie  would  not  look 
on  her  when  her  bes(H3chinff  eyes  had 
in  them  the  immensity  oi  mournful 
love  with  which,  none  knew  why,  they 
ever  looked  upon  the  valley.  lie  could 
not  explain  why,  but  the  sight  ever 
woke  within  him  a  furious  jealousy. 
A  little  while  he  waited ;  then  raised 
his  head,  in  time  to  si>e  her  lie  down 
upon  the  stones,  as  though  she  were 
stretching  herself  out  upon  the  rack  ; 
and  through  the  clear  morning  air, 
where  larKs  were  singing,  and  the 
thousand  voices  of  nature  siK'aking  joy 
and  melody,  there  came  to  him  tho 
sound  of  that  deep  sobbing,  as  though 
she  would  have  wept  her  very  heart 
away. 

The  love  of  (Jabriel  for  Aletheia  was 
a  lawless,  imi)erious  love,  without  one 
shade  of  submission  to  higher  powers  ; 
vet  was  he  betti-r  and  nobler  when  he 
indulged  it  than  at  any  other  time, 
for,  at  the  least,  it  was  genuine — a  true 
impulse  of  the  soul :  and  for  this  cause 
it  made  him  at  intervals  self-forget- 
ting ;  whereas  on  all  other  ])oints  his 
egotistical  ambition,  and  the  low, 
mean  intrigues  whereby  he  sought  to 
gratify  it,  rendered  him  that  saddest 


and  most  despicable  of  character!,  a 
godless,  untrue,  self-seeking  man.  Now 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  towards  her, 
speaking  with  impressive  earnest- 
ness — 

**  Oh,  my  Aletheia,  I  feel  it  were  good 
for  you  that  you  never  had  been  bom  t 
But  since  you  live,  oh,  pluck  from  your 
heart  this  beloved  anguish  1  for  your 
strange  love  is  agony,  and  yet  yon 
cherish  it.  Cast  it  out,  like  a  demon 
with  which  you  are  possessed.  I  will 
so  give  to  you  a  life-long  worship,  that 
you  shall  yet  rejoice  to  uve." 

He  said  it  wei'e  better  for  her  that 
she  never  had  been  bom  1  Oh,  pre- 
sumptuous  folly  I  that  weighs  the  des- 
tiny of  God's  creatures  in  the  balance 
of  time,^vhen  He  has  moulded  theoi 
for  an  eternity!  Could  that  man,  who 
never  raised  his  heart  from  the  dust 
from  whence  it  sprung,  liave  seen  her 
as  the  angels  saw  her,  he  would  have 
understood  how  her  ardent,  impassion- 
ed soul  rcipiircd,  for  its  purifying,  no 
less  than  the  furnace  seven  times 
heated,  in  whose  consuming  flames  it 
now  was  plunged.  No  lighter  tribula- 
tion, no  blunter  instrument  than  the 
keen  knife  which  she  wore  in  that  ten- 
der bosom,  could  have  detached  tlio 
heart,  which  beat  so  wildly,  from  the 
things  of  dust  and  clay,  that  lured  it 
to  idolatry ! 

The  drama  of  this  life  is  truly  very 
strange  !  Those  two  met  a  few  hours 
later  at  Sir  Michael's  breakfast- table : 
and  the  face  of  Aletheia  had  the  monu- 
mental  as|)ect  of  the  marble  statue 
that  seems  to  sleep  ui>on  the  ancient 
tomb ;  whilst  Gabriel,  M'ith  his  wily 
glance  from  side  to  side,  his  submissive 
aspect  and  meek  assiMit  to  wliatever  whs 
pr(>|K)S(.Hl,  seemed  the  last  to  conceive 
a  bold  and  resolute  design,  or  cherish 
a  violent,  overwhelming  passion. 


CnAPTEB  IX. 


TnS  TRlAlOBSa  OF  TUB  WORLD  AMD  TBS  TBRABCBBB  OF  THB  lOUL  ABB  WBIGHBD  I3f  TBI 

BAX.A5CB. 


LiLiAB  had  only  been  one  week  at 
Iiandol{)h  Abbey ;  but  whether  or  not 
it  were  the  iniluence  of  that  atmos- 
phere which  seeimnl  impregnated  with 
the  hot  breath  of  the  dark  human 
passions  working  then*,  (vrtain  it  is 
that  already  on  her  cloudless  eyes  there 
was  an  anxious  shade,  ami  the  smile 
came  le^s  IJreely  round  the  sweet  mouth 


that  never  had  spoken  aught  but  gen- 
tle, guileless  words. 

The  truth  was,  for  the  first  time  Li- 
Has  had  a  care.  She  i>ossi*sseil  all  the 
bri^iht  enthusiasm  of  youth,  in  her  sym- 
pathy for  inisfurtune  and  her  d<*votion 
to  what  she  hold  to  be  a  duty — an  en- 
thusiasm at  which  the  moreex|>erienced 
make  a  mock,  but  that  would  urge  us 
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to  many  noble  deeds,  could  we  retain 
it  through  all  the  world's  searing  to 
the  last.  She  had  made  a  sort  of  reli- 
gion  to  herself  of  the  resolution  she 
had  taken  to  become  the  friend  of  the 
lonely  man,  persecuted,  as  it  seemed 
to  her  at  once  by  misfortune  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  fellow-creatures,  whom 
she  had  met  on  that  eventful  night. 
She  held  herself,  indeed,  bound  by  the 
promise  she  then  had  made  to  him ; 
and  since  that  hour  it  had  been  the 
source  of  many  bright  visions  to  her. 
She  was  haunted  by  the  thought,  how 
sweet  it  were  to  see  his  life  growing 
brighter,  and  his  heart  more  hopefuj 
under  the  influence  of  one  pure  human 
friendship,  warm  and  disinterested. 
There  is  nothing  more  alluring  to  the 
young  heart,  if  it  be  pure  and  unself- 
ish, as  was  that  of  Xilias,  than  the 
dream  of  conferring  happiness :  higher, 
more  intoxicating  far  tnan  to  receive 
joy  at  the  hands  of  others,  is  the  hope 
of  being  a  comfort  to  the  lowest  or 
meanest  upon  earth ;  and  we  are  very 
apt  in  those  early  days,  when  no  expe- 
rience of  disappointment  or  world- 
taught  prudence  has  set  a  limit  to  the 
boundlessness  of  our  desires  for  good, 
to  make  to  ourselves  an  idol  of  some 
such  vision,  and  our  hearts  a  temple 
where  it  is  enshrined  in  hope. 

It  was  thus  that  she  had  set  before 
herself  the  dream  of  cheering  the  cold, 
dark  life  of  Hubert  Lyle,  with  her  lov- 
ing friendship.  It  had  become,  as  we 
have  said,  a  species  of  religion  with 
her,  and  her  spirit  rested  there  as  in 
an  earthly  Eden.  But  she  had  not 
anticipated  the  great  difficulty  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  realisation,  in 
the  simple  fact  that  she  never  saw  Hu- 
bert, nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  he 
would  ever  again  cross  her  path, 
though  abiding  under  the  same  roof. 
She  spent  the  greater  part  of  each  day 
with  Sir  Michael :  but  it  was  his  wish 
that  she  should  also  be  much  with  her 
cousins ;  and  she  walked  with  Walter, 
Gabriel,  or  sat  with  Lady  Randolph 
in  the  drawing-room,  ever  hoping  that 
somewhere  she  would  meet  the  serene 
gaze  of  those  dark  grey  eyes  looking 
into  her  soul  as  they  had  looked  on 
that  moonlight  night. 

But  it  was  not  so.  Each  member 
of  the  Randolph  family  was  daily  pre- 
sent with  her ;  for  Sir  Michael  made 
a  point  of  their  all  habitually  fre- 
quenting the  public  rooms,  that 
he  might  have  the    malicious    plea- 


sure of  showing  Lady  Randolph  how 
he  was  passing  nis  future  heirs  in  re- 
view before  him;  and  even  Aletheia 
was  constrained  to  appear  amongst 
them  with  that  look  upon  her  face 
which  told  that,  like  Prometheus  bound 
to  his  rock,  so  was  she  chained  to  this 
life  in  agony.  From  her  Lilias  shrank 
with  a  teelinff  of  awe  and  terror  which 
had  its  germ  m  the  words  of  the  stran- 
ger's caution ;  but  she  freely  associated 
with  the  others,  and  rapidly  became  an 
object  of  deep  interest  to  Walter,  pre- 
cisely as  Sir  Michael  had  hoped,  and 
Gabriel  predicted.  But  Lilias  was  quite 
unaware  of  this,  and,  in  truth,  had  not 
a  thought  to  bestow  on  him ;  though 
her  natural  amiability  made  her  treat 
him  with  a  cordial  gaiety  which  de- 
lighted him,  her  whole  mind  was  con- 
centrated on  the  one  desire,  to  hear 
again  the  voice  and  behold  once  more 
the  face  of  Hubert  Lyle  ;  and  she  de- 
voted all  her  energies  for  its  accom- 
plishment. 

At  last  it  was  plain  to  her  that  no 
chance  meeting  was  possible,  and  that 
she  must  herself  take  some  decisive 
measure.  The  only  indication  she  had 
ever  had  that  their  one  brief  interview 
was  no  strange  dream  of  her  imagina- 
tion was,  that  occasionally,  in  the  still 
night,  a  voice  fiill  of  wailing  sweetness 
reached  her,  accompanied  by  the  deeper 
tones  of  the  organ;  and  she  would 
listen  breathless,  it  was  so  like  an  angel 
singing,  and  longed  that  she  could  have 
gone  in  her  ignorance  once  more  where 
now  it  was  impossible  she  could  ven- 
ture. At  last,  m  her  perfect  guileless- 
ness,  she  resolved  to  do  what  a  less 
innocent  heart  would  have  shrunk  from ; 
but  she  had  that  true  delicacy  which 
felt  that  candour  and  openness  in  the 
right  quarter  were  infinitely  purer  and 
more  dignified  than  reserve. 

Lady  Randolph  was  walking  one 
morning  on  a  sheltered  path  by  the 
side  of  the  noble  river  which  flowed 
through  the  park :  it  was  her  favourite 
haunt.  Often  when  the  memory  of 
departed  days  was  strong  upon  her, 
and  joys  for  ever  lost  were  thronging 
round  her,  like  pale,  mournful  ghosts, 
she  would  leave  the  house  by  a  private 
entrance,  and  betake  herself  to  this 
solitary  spot,  that,  in  the  mechanical 
process  of  pacing  to  and  fro,  she  might 
regain  the  haughty  composure  which 
it  was  her  pride  ever  to  display.  She 
was  thus  employed  when  she  heard  a 
bounding  step  on  the  bank  over  her 
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head.  There  woi  a  waving  of  white 
garments  among  the  trees — a  light 
spring  to  the  ground,  as  of  a  fuwn 
escaping  to  the  woods ;  and  Lilias  stood 
before  her. 

Lady  Randol])h  stopped,  and  look- 
cd  at  her  with  her  usual  cold,  proud 
gaze.  She  had  striven  hard  to  dis- 
like her  niece,  because  she  was  so 
Ehiiuly  Sir  Michael's  chosen  favourite ; 
ut  siie  had  utterly  failed ;  the  chihl 
was  so  candid  and  simple,  so  innocent 
of  all  evil  design,  soconfuiing  in  those 
who  were,  in  truth,  her  worst  enemies, 
it  was  impossible  to  hate  her.  Nay, 
even  in  her  seci-et  heart,  I-nidy  Kan- 
dolph  loved  her  in  spite  of  herself; 
but  for  this  very  reason  she  stu<lie<l  to 
be  ever  supremely  haughty  and  chilling 
in  her  manner  to  her.  Lilias  seemed 
nevtT  to  observe  it,  or  at  least  she  never 
n'sented  it.  She  knew  no  n?ast)n  why 
Lady  Randolph  should  be  unkind  to 
her,  an<l,  then>fore,  shr  would  not  sus- 
pect her  of  being  so;  but  she  siiw 
plainly  enough  that  she  did  not  f^eem 
to  desire  her  society,  and,  then'fore, 
strove,  with  the  most  gentle  consid(»ra- 
tion,  to  keep  aloof  from  her.  Now, 
however,  sht>  had  a  motive  which  she 
considered  higher  than  anv  dutv  she 
owed  her  aunt;  audit  was  without  the 
Fli<;htest  end)arrassmfnt  that  she  sto(Kl 
betbre  her,  and  lifted  her  unclouded 
eyes  to  the  ]>roud,  handsome  fatx'. 

**  1  hojHi  I  have  not  disturbed  you," 
she  siiid,  with  her  swei^t,  clear  voice ; 
*'  if  this  time  is  inconvenient,  I  will 
cohk;  again  ;  but  1  wish  very  nmch  to 
s]X'ak  to  you." 

*•  liow  couhl  vou  disturb  me?"  said 
Lady  Kandol]>li,  half  contemptuously. 
'*  1  was  noten^ajiiMl  in  anvwav  ;"  and 
a  slight  \\y\A\  tinged  her  cheek,  as 
though  she  fancied  Lilias  could  have 
guessed  the  deep  emotion  with  which 
hhe  had  been  struggling. 

**  IJut  you  may  wish  to  be  alone," 
said  the  young  girl,  timidly. 

**  Th(*  pn^sent  society  at  Randolph 
Abl>ey  certainly  makes  solituih'  pecu- 
liarly agn*eal»le  ;  however,  J  must  own, 
Lilias,  you  are  very  careful  never  to 
intnide  on  me:  theretbre.  pray  n'main 
with  me,  if  vou  haveanvthing  to  smv." 

Lilias  turned,  ami  walked  by  her 
side. 

**  I  have  a  great  favour  to  ask,"  sbo 
said. 

**  I  should  have  thought  Sir  ^liehael 
so  fully  anticipated  all  your  desires, 
that   there  was  nothing  k-fi  for  me  to 


do,"  said  Lady  Randolph,  with  a  bitter 
smile. 

«  lie  could  not  crant  mc  thisy'*  re- 
plied Lilias,  calmly  looking  up  at  her ; 
*'  and,  yet  it  is  the  only  thug  in  all  the 
world  that  I  desire  just  now;  nothing 
else  has  any  value  for  me." 

Lady  Randolph  looked  round  in  sur- 
prise. 

'<  Why,  what  can  I  possibly  have  in 
my  power  to  do  for  yon  ?  I  should 
imagnie  it  was  rather  I  who  might  be 
supposed  to  usk  favours  of  the  future 
heiress  of  Randolph  Abbey." 

*'  Oh  I  do  not  call  me  by  that  hatefid 
title,"  said  Lilias  earnestly,  putting  her 
hand  in  her  aunt's. 

"Hateful  title!" 

Lady  Randol})h  gazed  fixedly  at  her ; 
if  that  candid,  childlike  face  coidfl  have 
deceived,  she  In'lievcMl  that  Lilias  was 
trying  to  delude  her  now,  but  those 
swi'et  truth-speaking  eyes  were  not  to 
be  doubt^'d. 

"  Why  is  it  hateful  to  you  ?"  she  said 
more  kimlly  than  she  had  ever  si)okcn. 

<' Because  I  do  not  think  this  fine 
estate,  or  the  em]>ire  of  the  world  it- 
self, worth  all  the  evil  feelings  and  un- 
holy  injustice,  which  the  uncertain  pos- 
Si'ssiou  of  Randolph  Abbey  seems  to 
produc(\  I  hoiK!  very  earnestly  it 
never  may  bt;  mine,  nor  do  I  ezi)cet  it^ 
for  most  ctirlaiiily  1  never  will  sacrifice 
one  iot:i  of  what  I  hold  to  be  good  and 
pure  in  onler  to  obtain  it." 

<'  Vol!  are  a  stninge  child,"  said 
Lady  Randol[)li ;  "  and  if  your  heart  be 
us  true  as  your  wonls  infer  " 

She  stopjH'd  herscrlf ;  she  was  going  to 
have  said,  **  I  must  love  you,"  out  she 
clu>cke<l  tilt!  impulse.  She  did  not  know 
Lilias  enough  ;  she  was  not  sure  of  her  % 
and,  above  all,  let  her  be  what  she 
would,  she  was  Sir  Michuers  favourite 


niece. 


<*  Tell  m<',  then,  what  you  wished  to 
ask  me,"  she  said. 

<'  I  will,"  said  Lilias,  *<  but  first  you 
must  hear  what  occasioned  the  desire." 

And  with  a  <piiet  simplicity  she  re- 
hitc<l  to  Lady  Randolph  the  history  of 
her  first  interview  with  Iluljert  Lyle. 
It  hail  lain  Siicred  in  her  heart,  the 
th<»ught  of  that  nufting,  from  the  hour 
when  the  h>iig,  earnest  gaze  of  the  de- 
formed man  had  follitwed  her  as  she  left 
the  old  hall  bv  night — and  she  had 
never  bivathed  a  wnrtl  of  their  ctuiver- 
satiou  fo  anv  human  U'lng,  nor  hud  she 
let  a  single  look  ]H*netnite  to  the  sweet 
dream  of  generous  friendship  and  com- 
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munion  with  him  which  had  become 
the  fairest  vision  of  her  pure  ambition. 
She  would  have  felt  as  though  she  pro- 
faned had  she  done  so ;  and  if  the  idol 
thought  of  her  soul  had  been  devoted 
to  any  other  object.  Lady  Randolph 
was,  probably,  the  very  last  to  whom 
she  would  have  revealed  it.  But  the 
woman's  instinct  within  her  told  that 
beneath  the  cold,  proud  form  of  that 
stately  lady,  there  beat  the  heart  of  a 
mother,  which  would  imderstand  the 
deep  delicacy  of  her  intended  devotion 
to  the  unfortunate  man.  She  was  not 
mistaken,  as  she  told  how  gently,  with 
her  words  of  noble  faith  in  goodness 
and  justice,  she  had  soothed  the  lonely, 
embittered  heart  of  Hubert  Lyle — how 
her  sweet  creed  in  the  spirituality  of 
affection,  which  takes  no  account  of  the 
outward  form  of  the  grosser  matter, 
had  given  a  new  value  and  diofnity  to 
his  existence, — Lady  Randolph  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  her ;  and,  sud- 
denly, when  Lilias  ceased  to  speak,  she 
Eut  her  hands  upon  the  young  girl's 
ead,  and  lifting  up  the  innocent  face 
to  hers,  she  kissed  her  forehead. 

"  Good  child,  sweet  child,"  she  said, 
**  you  have  shewn  more  of  loving  kind, 
ness  and  mercy  to  this  unhappy  boy  in 
one  half-hour  than  any  other  has  done 
in  all  his  miserable  lifetime." 

'*  And  you  will  let  me  go  on  with 
this  blessed  work  ?"  said  Lilias, warmly 
returning  the  caress ;  **  it  is  to  obtain 
the  means  of  doing  so,  that  I  have  come 
to  you.  Do  not  think  me  fanciful  or 
absurd  if  I  have  made  it  a  bright  dream 
to  myself  that  I  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  this  place,  that  I  might  cheer  his  de- 
solate heart  with  the  warmth  of  human 
friendship,  and  convert  him  unto  hope. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  work  that  is 
provided  to  our  hands,  or  of  the  secret 
purpose  of  the  events  which  drive  us 
hither  and  thither  over  the  earth  ;  but 
of  this  we  arc  certain,  that  there  is  an 
under-current  of  mercy  through  it  all, 
acting  in  ways  we  dream  not  of,  and 
causing  us  to  minister  even  unawares 
to  objects,  it  may  be,  we  should  not 
have  thought  of  choosing.  Therefore, 
I  think  I  am  not  presumptuous  in  be- 
lieving it  at  least  possible,  that  while  Sir 
Michael  brought  me  here  with  intent 
to  make  me,  perhaps,  the  heiress  of 
Randolph  Abbey,  he  was  but  the  in- 
strument of  securing  to  me  a  far  richer 
possession,  even  the  power  of  bestowing 
comfort  on  one  fellow-creature." 
**  Yours  is  a  beautiful  faith,"  said 


Lady  Randolph,  sadly.  She  felt  how 
far  she  was  from  any  such  belief  in  the 
universal  loving-kindness  that  watches 
over  all,  and  most  chiefly  over  those 
uncherished  by  human  friends,  sending 
them  blessings  by  the  hands  that  are 
unconsciously  guided  to  bestow  them. 

"It  is  a  happy  one,"  said  Lilias, 
looking  up  with  her  bright  smile.  **  And 
now  you  must  let  me  prove  that  it  is 
no  less  true  than  joyful.  You  have  not 
yet  jiranted  my  request ;  but,  indeed, 
I  think  you  could  not  delay  to  do  so 
if  you  knew  how  very  bright  the  dear 
hope  is  to  me  that  I,  even  1,  weak  and 
unworthy  as  I  am,  may  be  permitted 
to  soothe  and  comfort  one  so  unfortu- 
nate and  so  noble-hearted,  as  I  believe 
your  son  to  be.  It  were  enough,  in- 
deed, that  he  is  unfortunate,  without 
the  holier  claim  which  goodness  has 
upon  our  homage  and  willing  service, 
as  a  reflected  light  from  that  Supreme 
Perfection  which  demands  our  entire 
worship.  Earth  has  no  sweeter  jov  than 
to  alleviate  pain  of  body  or  of  mmd  in 
those  of  our  brethren  here  below,  for 
whom  their  Father's  love  has  taken  the 
shape  of  suffering ;  and  you  must  not 
refuse  me  this  great  blessing.  Dear 
Lady  Randolph,  take  me  to  him;  I 
promised  him  to  be  his  friend,  and  if  you 
do  not  help  me  to  redeem  my  word,  he 
will  think  my  cold  forgetfulness,  if  he 
gives  it  no  sterner  name,  is  but  another 
proof  that  human  friendship  is  too  base 
a  thing  to  rise  above  the  cruel  injustice 
that  would  punish  his  fair  soul  ior  the 
unpleasing  aspect  of  his  mortal  body. 
Oh  1  let  me  go  to  him — let  me  be  with 
him  day  by  day,  till  I  have  shewn  him 
that  his  infirmity,  so  meekly  borne,  can 
only  give  a  deeper  sympathy  to  the  es- 
teem which  his  high  character  must 
win.  Say  that  you  will  take  me  to  him" 

And  she  threw  her  arms  round  her 
aunt  with  a  sudden  impulse  she  could 
not  resist,  looking  up  in  her  face  at  the 
same  time,  as  though  she  would  have 
continued,  by  the  imploring  gaze  of  her 
earnest  eyes,  the  pleading  for  which 
words  seemed  to  fail  her.  Lady  Ran- 
dolph's grasp  closed  upon  her  hand  with 
an  energy  which  showed  how  much  she 
was  affected,  and  her  breathing  came 
quick  and  hard,  as  she  said — 

''Wait  a  moment)  Lilias;  I  must 
consider." 

So  they  stood  silent  and  motionless 
under  the  thick  shade  of  the  arching 
branches  :  the  proud  ambitious  woman 
with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  di- 
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latcd  to  their  fullest  extent  by  the  in. 
tensity  of  her  gaze^  and  her  bosom  heav- 
ing  passionately  in  the  tumult  of  con- 
tending feeling ;  Lilian  leaning  her  fair 
head  confidingly  upon  the  shoulder  of 
her  aunt,  looking  upward  through  the 
green  leaves  to  the  heaven  of  her  hopes 
beyond.  Thus  they  stood  many  mi- 
nutes, for  a  multitude  of  opposing 
thoughts  came  thronging  to  influence 
Lady  Randolph's  decision. 

First  and  strongest  of  all  the  emo- 
tions that  stirred  her  heart  was  the 
v(.'heinent  desire  to  acce<lo  at  once  to 
Li  lias's  request,  and  give  her  poor 
miserable  son,  whom  it  ever  seemed 
to  her  she  had  cursed  with  life,  the 
solace  of  a  Iriendshii)  so  strangely  and 
so  purely  oiTered.  £\w  wish  resulte<l 
in  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
motives.  She  did  love  her  child  in  some 
degree ;  the  weight  of  her  more  violent 
passions  had  not  utterly  crushed  the 
mother's  heart  within  her ;  and,  above 
all,  as  we  have  said,  she  loved  him  be- 
cause he  was  her  husband's  son,  the 
living  link  between  her  and  the  dead. 
It  was  a  glad  thought  to  her,  there- 
fore, to  think  that  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  could  bt^stow  a  human  joy 
on  this  forlorn  exile,  strandinl,  as  it 
were,  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  a 
world  that  would  not  own  him.  Again, 
a  less  disinteit'sted  feeling  than  this  was 
the  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  her  own 
])ride  thus  to  oiler  him  no  inadetjuato 
compensation  for  the  sacrifice  she  com- 
pelled him  to  make  by  detaining  him  at 
Kandol])h  Abbey. 

The  recollection  of  their  List  con- 
versation had  rankled  ])ainfully  in  her 
mind ;  Hubert  had  never  before  so 
entn'ated  to  be  released  from  lib  bond- 
age. She  felt,  indwd,  that  by  every 
rule  of  eommon  justici',  this  man, 
come  to  years  of  iull  maturity,  might 
have  claimed  his  liberty  as  a  right, 
yet  had  ho  yiehled  only  because  ho 
preforrcil  his  own  sulfenng  to  hers; 
and  though  she  felt  now  as  she  did  then, 
that  she  could  not  renounce  her  own 
will  in  this  matter,  it  galled  her  proud 
sjjirit  to  the  quick  to  feel  herself  under 
an  obligation  to  one  who  owed  her  no- 
thing save  his  birth  into  a  world  of  care, 
and  his  continued  existence  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  unjust  hatred.  But  now, 
by  the  gift  of  Lilian  to  be  his  true  and 
tender  t'riend,  truly  she  would  not  only 
r«'eoin])ens<*  him  a  hundredfuhl  ibr  all 
the  suiVering*:  she  liad  caussed  him  to  en- 
dure>  but  she  would  render  his  resi- 


dcnce  at  Radolph  Abbey,  hitherto  so 
great  an  evil,  the  very  highest  blessiiig 
life  could  offer  liim ;  for  where^  in  all 
the  world  beside,  could  he  find  a  friend- 
ship rare  and  precious,  such  as  thia 
sweet  child  was  ready  to  bestow  upon 
him  ?  In  fact,  it  would  be  to  secure  to 
him  within  these  walls  the  best  and  only 
happiness  ho  ever  could  experience* 
since  he  was  debarred  by  his  deformity* 
as  she  believed,  from  all  the  ties  of 
oarthlv  love.  This  pure  affection  would 
be  to  iiim  indeed  a  blessed  substitute* 
for  it  was  most  unexpected  and  un« 
hoj)ed  for. 

Then,  lower  still  in  the  scale  of  uiu 
worthy  motives,  came  the  thought^  bat 
too  grateful  to  her  unchastened  heart* 
that  there  would  be  a  subtle,  keen  re- 
venge for  her,  in  thus  gaining  her  huB« 
band's  favourite  niece  and  future  heireaa 
to  be  the  devoted  loving  friend  of  the 
man  he  hated. 

Thus  all  seemed  to  combine  for  the 
immediate  furtherance  ofLilias'swish; 
and  there  was  but  one  counteracting 
feeling,  in  which  Lady  Randolph's  bet- 
ter nature  spoke  too  strongly  to  bu  left 
unheard — it  was  the  conviction  that,  if 
she  did  accord  to  Lilias  the  means  of 
accompUshing  her  cherishe<l  design,  she 
would,  in  fact,  be  for  ever  blasting  the 
generous  child's  own  prospects  in  this 
world ;  for  it  seemed  to  her  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  Sir  Michiiel  would  adhere 
to  the  declaration  he  had  made  in  her 
hearing  to  all  his  nephews  and  niocefl* 
and  utterly  cast  out  from  the  least 
chance  of  his  favour  any  one  who  so 
much  as  tlung  a  pitying  word  at  Hubert 
Lyle. 

Ladv  Randolph  was  not  one  to  esti- 
mate lightly  the  possession  oftheAb- 
Iht  and  its  wide  domain  ;  and  she  felt 
that  it  would  indeed  be  a  treacherous 
return  for  young  Lilias's  generous  devo- 
tion, to  dc>|)rivc  her  of  that  rich  inhe- 
ritance. So  there  was  a  fierce  struggle 
in  the  breast  of  the  proud  woman  be- 
tween her  inclination  and  her  sense  of 
right ;  for  the  life-long  indulgence  in 
her  fiery  temper  and  reckless  passions 
had  not  altogether  (j^uenchcd  the  purer 
light  within  her  spirit. 

SuddenK'  she  lifted  up  her  cyess  and 
looked  at  Lilias.  One  word,  one  sneer 
from  Sir  Michael  at  that  moment  would 
have  tunied  her  heart  to  stone  again  ; 
but  she  saw  nothing  save  tlie  steadfiut 
gaze  of  the  young  girl  into  the  bright 
sky  over  her  head ;  and  the  sight  recall- 
ed dim  memories  of  the  time  when  Ca- 
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tberine  Kandolph  herself  had  loved  to 
dream  of  the  fair  beauty  of  the  pro- 
mised Eden  far  beyond  those  fields  of 
light;  and  the  higher  nature  triumphed. 
She  took  the  hands  of  the  innocent 
child  within  her  own,  and  looking  at  her 
with  a  gentle  expression  long  foreign 
to  her  haughty  features,  she  said — 

"Lilias,  my  dearest  child,  believe 
me  that  at  this  moment  nothing  on 
earth  could  afford  me  so  much  satisfac- 
tion as  to  agree  to  your  request,  and 
give  you  to  my  son  to  be  his  dear  and 
precious  friend ;  but  for  your  own  sake 
1  cannot,  must  not  do  it.  Do  you  know 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  you 
were  to  devote  yourself  to  him,  as  you 
propose  ?  Simply  this— that  Sir  Michael, 
who  has  already,  as  I  believe,  made  a 
will  in  your  favour,  would  most  infal- 
libly disinherit  you.  It  would  be  mad- 
ness in  this  way  to  risk,  far  less  to  lose, 
such  a  noble  inheritance." 

"  Oh  I  1  cannot  bear  this,"  ex- 
claimed Lilias,  suddenly  starting  from 
her  aunt's  arms.  "I  can  no  longer 
endure  to  have  it  supposed  by  all 
that  I  am  one  of  the  most  mean  and 
pitiful  of  human  beings,  for  ever  weigh- 
mg  the  noblest  privileges  and  the 
bounden  duties  of  every  living  soul 
in  the  balance  with  worldly  interests. 
1  think  the  possession  of  the  very 
world  itself  would  not  be  worth  the 
cherishing,  for  one  half  hour,  of  all 
the  evil  passions  and  degraded  selfish- 
ness which  the  prospect  of  Randolph 
Abbey  seems  expected  to  produce. 
I,  at  least,  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  1  will  be  free  to  act  upon  my 
own  idea  of  what  is  good  and  true, 
unclogged  by  any  earthly  considera- 
tion whatever.  Listen  to  me,  dear 
aunt,  and  1  beseech  you  to  believe 
me,  for  so  surely  as  that  bright  sky 
now  looks  down  upon  us,  I  declare  to 
you  I  will  adhere  to  the  resolution  I 
am  now  going  to  announce  to  you. 
I  tell  you  solemnly  and  sincerely  that 
if  I  am  prevented  from  keeping  my 
promise  to  Hubert  Lyle,  and  thereby 
following  out  what  I  believe  to  be  my 
heaven-ordained  vocation,  for  the  sake 
of  these  earthly  possessions  which  death 
may  sweep  out  of  the  grasp  of  any 
one  of  us  m  ten  minutes'  time,  I  will 
at  least  prove  to  him  that  I  have  no 
share  in  such  a  selling  of  truth  and 
justice  for  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  I  will  go  forth  out  of  this 
house,  where  I  have  learned  that  honour 


and  friendship  can  be  bought  with 
gold ;  and  I  will  for  ever  refuse  to  ac- 
cept this  inheritance,  if  the  price  of  it 
is  to  be  one  moment's  happiness  in  the 
life  of  your  poor  son.  It  were,  in- 
deed, no  great  sacrifice  to  make  to 
him  ;  for,  I  repeat,  I  should  not  think 
the  fairest  lands  this  earth  could  offer 
worth  half  the  jealousies  and  selfish- 
ness which  the  desire  of  wealth  brings 
with  it.  I  will  go  back  to  my  dear 
Irish  home  where  my  one  possession 
was  the  love  of  many  hearts,  and  where 
I  was  rich  indeed." 

She  paused,  half  terrified  at  the  ve- 
hemence with  which  she  had  spoken^ 
and  added,  more  calmly— 

*'  Forgive  me.  Lady  Kandolph,  if  I 
have  seemed  too  violent  j  but  what  I 
have  said  just  now  I  must  and  will  do  ; 
for  my  own  truth  is  a  sacred  treasure 
with  which  I  cannot  part  for  any 
other.  If  I  remain  in  this  house,  it 
must  be  as  the  friend  of  Hubert  Lyle, 
and  for  no  other  purpose,  so  far  as 
my  wishes  are  concerned,  at  least, 
save  that  of  worthily  fulfilling  the  du- 
ties involved  in  so  comprehensive  a 
term.  If  my  uncle  casts  me  off  and 
refuses  me  permission  to  dwell  imder 
his  roof,  I  may  go  from  this  place  with 
sorrow,  but  not  with  shame,  for  your 
son  will  know  that  I  have  redeemed 
my  pledge." 

**  Lilias,  you  have  conquered,"  ex- 
claimed Lady  Randolph,  who  had 
gazed  on  her  as  a  being  from  another 
sphere.  **  Most  thankful  am  I  that 
you  have  left  me  no  choice  I  For 
your  own  sake,  now,  I  must  give  you 
your  heart's  desire,  since,  while  you 
remain  at  the  Abbey,  there  is,  at  least, 
a  chance  that  Sir  Michael's  anger  may 
be  averted,  and  your  fortune  saved. 
Whereas  if  you  leave  us,  with  the 
promise  made  to  your  own  soul,  to 
refuse  the  inheritance,  I  know  that 
nothing  will  change  your  noble  reso- 
lution. It  is  enough,  then,  my  Lilias, 
my  child ;  you  shall  come  to  my  son, 
and  be  his  friend,  a  very  sunbeam  in 
his  cheerless  life ;  and  this  I  tell  you, 
as  surely  as  your  own  true  word  is 
pledged,  that  if,  for  his  sake,  you  lose 
this  rich  estate,  you  shall  share  with 
me  and  him  the  last  penny  we  may 
ever  possess.'* 

Lilias's  example  had  roused  all  that 
was  best  in  Lady  Randolph ;  for  she 
was  one  to  whom  it  might  have  been 
fitly  said,  as  to  the  Queen  of  Denmark, 
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ivhen  sho  told  her  son  her  heart  was 
broken — 

•'  Oh !  fling  »w«y  the  won«r  part. 
Ami  live  the  i»urcr  with  the  uthiT  half.** 

She  would  have  been  a  different  per- 
son had  her  strong  impulsive  character 
been  rightly  directed  by  her  associates, 
instead  of  being  iniluenced  by  those 
who  called  her  most  evil  passions  into 
plav.  And  now  the  sudden  bound  with 
which  Lilias  came  back  into  her  arms, 
as  she  heard  the  words  which  turned 
her  long-cherished  hope  to  certainty, 
the  rapturous  delight  which  glowed 
over  her  fair  face,  the  broken  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  and  joy  with  which 
she  tried  to  tell  her  hapi>y  feelinjis, 
woke  sweeter  emotions  in  the  proud 
woman's  heart  than  she  had  known 
since  the  grave  closed  over  her  idol, 
and  buried  with  him,  as  it  seemed,  her 
whole  capacity  for  tenderness  and  loving 
kindness. 

She  looked  down  upon  the  joyous 
child  with  a  pleased,  admiring  smile, 
and  stroked  back  the  sunnv  curls,  that 
she  might  see  her  glad  eyes  better,  till 
Liliiis,  gathering  all  her  incoherent 
manifestation  of  feeling  into  one  little 
sentence  which  best  expresswl  the 
thoughts  that  so  oppressed  her,  sud* 
denlv  said,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  in- 
tense  entreaty— 
I^'t  us  go." 

Yes,"  exclaimed  Lady  Randolph, 
"Jet  us  go,  indeed ! — why  delay  one 
moment  giving  my  poor  Henry's  sou 
the  joy  he  so  little  dn'ams  of?  Come, 
let  me  take  him  a  new  giil,  which  shall 
change  the  lirst  I  gave  him — even  his 
wri'tched  life  into  a  blessing  instead  of 
a  cur?e." 

•She  took  Lilias's  hand,  with  a  strong 
resolute  grasp,  and  walked  with  her 
quirkly  towards  the  house.  Her  step 
was  firm,  her  eye  bright,  and  Mashing 
with  excitement.  Had  she  met  Sir -Mi- 
chael at  that  moment,  she  would  have 
told  him  the  errand  on  which  she  was 
hastening,  without  a  thought  of  hesi- 
tation. Lilias,  bn>athI<'SH  with  delight, 
and  with  a  sort  of  pres4'ntiment  for  which 
she  could  not  account,  that  her  whole 
future  life  was  involve* I  in  the  step  she 
was  now  taking,  walked,  with  a  U-at- 
ini'  heart,  lK?si<ie  her;  antlasshe  passe<l 
throu«:h  the  old  hall,  where  sht>  had 
i*ome  in  answer  to  the  call  of  that 
yoicxi  of  mournful  sweetness,  a  stningc 
foreboding  whis|)ered  at  her  heart,  that 
she  never  again  would  be  the  free 
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light-hearted  being  she  had  been  be- 
fore  that  unforgotten  night.  So  soon 
as  sympathy  or  compassion  has  laid 
the  weight  of  another's  life  upon  tho 
soul,  our  liberty  is  gone  for  ever. 

On  through  the  long  passages  they 
went,  to  the  door  of  the  low  wretched 
room  which  had  been  the  very  prison 
of  him  who  was  held  in  durance  there 
by  the  evil  piissions  of  those  who 
shouhl  have  been  the  guardians  of  his 
life  and  happiness.  J^dy  Kandolph 
Hung  it  0{K'n,  for  she  was  upheld, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  scene* 
by  an  energy  of  excitement  which  no- 
thing couUi  have  abated  till  her  object 
was  eilected.  Hubert  was  seated  at  a 
table  near  the  window,  intently  oc* 
cupied  with  a  large  book  which  laj 
open  before  him.  His  head  was  bent 
down  over  it,  supported  by  a  hand 
almost  buried  in  the  long  masses  of  hia 
dark  hair  ;  and  he  was  so  deeply  en- 
gaged with  its  contents,  that  ne  did 
not  perceive  the  entrance  of  his  mother 
and  Lilias.  Ladv  Randolph  walked 
close  up  to  him,  almost  supporting  the 
young  girl  with  her  strong  hand ;  for 
int<.>nsity  of  fc>eling,  as  well  as  a  mo- 
mentary timidity,  made  Lilias's  step 
very  faltering. 

'<  llul>ert,"  said  his  mother,  in  a 
tone  of  exultation,  <<  look  up  and  see 
what  1  have  brought  to  you,  to  com- 
pensate for  all  past  loneliness  and  suf- 
fering. Come  and  take  from  my  handa 
the  (learest  gitl  this  lite  can  offer  you, 
even  a  friend,  so  rare  and  precioua 
that  not  the  world's  wealth  could  bnj 
the  treasure  of  her  pure  aflection." 

He  started  up  overcome  with  aston- 
ishment at  these  unexpected  words. 
Their  meaning  was  plain  and  obvious ; 
yet,  when  he  lookeil  on  her  whom 
Laily  Randol[>h  thus  pri'senttHl  to  him 
— when  his  eye  fell  upim  Lilias,  the 
niecv.  and  lieiress  of  Sir  Michael,  the 
fair  vision  he  had  struggled  so  hard 
to  think  of  as  an  unreal  itream,  ancx« 
pH'ssion  of  paint'ul  bewilderment  sud- 
denly destroyed  the  serenity  of  his 
thouglitt'ul  eye.  He  looked  trom  one 
to  the  other  with  ciuivering  lips;  and 
then  clasping  his  hands  tightly  on  bis 
breast,  as  though  he  wouhl  have  s«)Ught 
to  guanl  it  trom  the  entnince  of  every 
hojK.*  and  iloire,  that  could  not  be  fw 
him,  he  sail  I,  in  a  low  agit:itcd  voice-— 

**  Oh,  mother!  who  is  this'/^whom 
have  you  brought  nie  ?— what  does  it 
mean  ?" 
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'*  What  does  it  mean  ?  Whom  have 
I  brought  you,  do  you  ask?  I  will 
tell  you" — and  before  Lilias,  crimson- 
ing with  shame  to  hear  herself  thus 
spoken  of,  had  power  to  prevent  her. 
Lady  Randolph  had  poured  forth  to  her 
abtonished  son  a  detailed  account  of 
every  syllable  that  had  passed  between 
them,  in  the  conversation  we  have  just 
recorded.  It  seemed  to  have  impressed 
her  so  deeply,  that  she  could  give  each 
"word  precisely  as  it  had  been  spoken  ; 
especially  of  that  speech  in  which  Lilias 
had  declared  her  noble  resolution  to  re- 
fuse the  inheritance  of  Randolph  Abbey 
if  she  were  prevented  fulfilling  her  pro- 
mise to  Hubert,  in  order  that  he  might 
know  it  was  for  no  worldly  interest  sh^ 
had  failed  therein.  Lady  Randolph  had 
caught  the  very  looks  and  gestures  she 
had  used  in  making  this  unlooked-for 
declaration,  and  it  carried  home  at 
once  to  Hubert's  inward  heart  the  deep 
and  full  conviction,  that  the  generous 
child  would  not  indeed  be  deterred,  by 
any  human  power,  from  being  to  him 
the  true  and  faithful  friend  he  did  so 
sorely  need  in  his  great  desolation. 
What  this  unexpected  succour  was  to 
his  poor  ship>vrecked  soul,  stranded  in 
a  desert  world,  these  weak  words  have 
lio  power  to  tell. 

His  brain  seemed  to  reel  at  the 
sudden  aspect  of  a  joy  so  far  beyond 
the  brightest  dreams  he  ever  had 
torn  from  his  aching  heart.  That 
it  could  and  would  be  his  indeed,  ap- 
peared to  him  even  yet  the  wildest  im- 
possibility ;  and  he  felt  as  if  this  puitJ 
and  sparkling  draught  had  but  been 
offered  to  his  lips,  that  it  might  be 
snatched  away  ere  he  could  slake  in  it 
his  burning  thirst  for  earth's  affections. 
It  was  not  because  of  his  former  reso- 
lutions to  attain  a  perfect  solitude  of 
spirit  that  he  thought  thus,  nor  yet  be- 
cause of  any  dread  of  the  torture  it 
would  be  to  him  to  love  her ;  but  only 
because  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  dared 
not  accept  the  vast  sacrifice  she  sought 
to  make  to  him.  He  turned  to  her,  his 
mournful  voice  thrilling  with  an  ex- 
cess of  feeling  which  he  felt  he  had  no 
power  to  express  in  words — 

"  Oh,  noble,  noble  child,"  he  said, 
'*  eternal  blessings  be  upon  you  for 
this  deed  of  heavenly  charity.  Believe 
me,  were  I  condemned  to  expiate  this 
moment  of  joy  in  long  years  of  suffer- 
ing, I  yet  would  gladly  buy  it  with 
them !      But  surely  it  must  suffice  me 


for  my  Hfe.  I  dare  not— -I  dare  not 
take  advantage  of  your  marvellous  de- 
votion. Lilias,  I  give  you  back  your 
word  :  you  have  redeemed  your  gene- 
rous promise  an  hundredfold  ;  and  by 
your  pure  and  true  intention  you  have 
indeed  already  brightened  all  my  dark 
existence  for  me.  Only  to  know  how 
you  designed  to  bless  me,  is  more  than 
ever  I  have  dreamt  of  in  my  wildest  vi- 
sions. I  will  carry  this  sweet  recollec- 
tion with  me  to  the  grave ;  it  will  be  my 
one  sole  joy  on  earth ;  and  never  can 
this  world  be  to  me  again  the  barren 
wilderness  it  has  been,  when  I  can  but 
so  much  as  think  a  heart  like  yours  is 
beating  in  it.  But,  I  say  again,  I 
dare  not  let  you  rob  yourself  even  of 
one  shadow  of  earthly  blessing  for  my 
wretched  sake." 

His  voice  died  away,  but  he  remain- 
ed with  his  deep  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
with  a  longing,  indescribable  gaze,  as 
though  he  sought  to  gather  into  his 
soul,  and  treasure  up  for  ever,  the 
slightest  detail  of  that  fair,  sweet 
image  now  before  him,  that  it  might 
live  as  an  unfading  star  in  his  sad  me- 
mory, so  darkened  with  the  recollec- 
tions only  of  a  cheerless  life.  Lilias  saw 
that  he  meant  to  refuse  her  that  which 
had  become  the  hope  of  her  existence. 
It  was  but  from  a  generosity  like  her  own 
that  he  would  have  rejected  her  devo- 
tion ;  yet  it  made  her  heart  sink  to  know 
he  would  abandon,  by  this  means,  what 
more  than  ever  she  felt  to  be  a  bliss 
unspeakable  to  him — a  solitary  joy, 
dearer  than  life  itself  1  The  colour 
suddenly  faded  from  her  cheek,  and 
left  her  deadly  pale ;  large  tears  rushed 
into  her  eyes,  blinding  her  with  their 
swifl  gathering;  a  trembling  seized  her 
whole  frame ;  she  stretched  out  her 
hands,  and  said : 

"  My  feet  are  failing  me — I  cannot 
stand."  And  even  as  she  spoke,  she 
dropped  down  kneeling  on  a  stool  at 
his  feet.  She  lifted  up  the  dim  eyes 
to  him,  and  the  face  never  before  sha- 
dowed over  with  a  look  of  sadness — the 
sweet,  sunny  face,  that  seemed  as 
though  it  should  not  ever  have  known 
a  cloud  I  And  then  she  folded  her 
hands  in  supphcation. 

"  Let  me  be  your  friend,"  she 
breathed  out,  faintly ;  "I  never 
thought  you  would  refuse  me.  I 
thought  when  all  other  obstacles 
were  overcome,  I  might  have  trust- 
ed   to  your  gentleness  to   give    me 
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speedily  my  heart's  dedrc.  Oh,  do  not 
send  me  from  you ! — do  not  bid  me 
go  away  from  this,  my  home,  where  I 
have  dreamt  of  such  a  happy  friend- 
ship with  you  1  You  do  not  know  what 
that  dear  dream  has  been  to  me,  or 
you  could  not  treat  me  with  such 
cruelty." 

Her  touching  sorrow,  her  low,  plead* 
in^  voice,  her  evident  sinking  at  the 
failiu*e  of  that  which  he  saw  had  in- 
deed been  a  true  and  ardent  hope  for 
her,  were  too  much  for  Hubert's  firm- 
ness; he  must  have  been  more  than 
human  had  he  resisted  her.  He  sjiw 
that  to  a  heart  like  hers,  the  sacrifice 
of  wealth  was  nothinj:^,  but  that  the 
abandonment  of  her  disinterested  pro- 
ject would  have  been  a  veiy  agony, 
such  as  slie  never  would  have  felt  for 
the  loss  of  her  uncl(*'s  favom*.  There 
was  no  fear  of  her  surtering  in  any  way, 
since  he  conceived  it  out  of  the  reach  of 
possibility  that  even  she  could  I'eel  more 
than  the  most  barren  friendship  for  the 
deformed  cripjile ;  but  for  himself, 
when  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  his 
own  future,  there  arose  up  a  menacing 
vision,  terrible  in  its  power  to  torture, 
of  all  the  utter  miser}'  he  would  bring 
up(m  himself,  if  he  admittiKl  a  human 
love  into  his  heart ;  for  that  he  must 
love  her,  was  a  certainty  springing 
from  the  one  iact,  that  he  would  see 
her,  know  her,  live  on  the  verj' 
thought  of  her. 

And  then  there  would  come  a 
time — he  felt  it  even  now — when  she 
would  leave  him  ;  when  a  dearer  name 
than  his  must  pass  from  those  sweet 
lips;  when  other  arms  must  fold 
her  in  the  fond  embrace  it  never 
might  be  his  to  give ;  and  the  friend 
of  the  stricken  man  would  become 
the  wife  of  some  one  more  able  to 
receive,  though  not  more  able  to  ap- 

Ereciate,  such  a  blessing.      He  knew 
ow  it  would  be  ;   he  remembered  how 
sternly  he  had  resolved  never  to  risk 


snch  wretchedness ;  how  wisdy  he  had 
determined  to  accept,  in  humble  tni8t» 
the  loneliness  that  seemed  his  destined 
portion,  and  look  to  that  fair  land 
alone  where  none  shall  be  desolate  for 
evermore. 

But  now  it  seemed  cqnally  appmnt- 
ed  to  him  that  he  should  soffer  after 
this  fashion  for  her  sake ;  and  was  it 
not  well  worth  the  utmost  future  agoinr 
to  have  this  present  loy?  A  Sttb 
time  of  blessing  would  be  his,  and  then 
a  fiercer,  bitterer  desolation,  than  ever 
he  had  dreamt  before,  on  to  the  veiy 
grave ;  but  still  afler  that  the  bright  land 
of  celestial  joys  would  not  have  passed 
away,  nor  its  eternal  doors  bo  closed 
^br  him,  if  only  he  kept  a  pure  {leart 
through  temptation,  and  took  the  cap 
of  life  as  it  was  given  him,  whether  its 
waters  were  sweet,  or  as  those  of  Manif 
bitter  to  the  dregs. 

He  felt  he  had  no  choice  in  his 
decision,  with  Li  lias  kneeling  there. 
Strange  as  it  seemed,  he  saw  that  for 
her  own  sake  his  course  was  pointed 
out  to  him :  he  would  be  doing  her  a 
deadly  injurv  if,  for  the  perishing  gold 
of  this  worlci,  he  crushed  that  young 
heart  in  its  first  pure,  generous  im- 
pulses, and  woke  her  to  the  desolating 
knowledge,  how  the  charity  and  ffoo£ 
ness  that  would  seek  to  plant  thenu 
selves  in  this  world,  are  rejected  by  its 
arid,  antagonistic  soil. 

Even  though  these  thoughts  passed 
like  lightning  through  his  mind,  nis  re* 
solution  was  taken  from  that  very  hour. 
He  advanced  towards  her,  and  raising 
her  with  a  depth  of  tender  respect, 
which  was  manifest  in  every  move- 
ment, he  seated  her  in  the  chaur  he  had 
letl ;  then  drawing  back,  he  bowed  his 
head,  and  said,  with  a  calm  which 
spoke  volumes  :— 

"  Take  your  place  within  my  very 
life,  whilst  you  will  of  your  charity 
continue  thus  to  bless  me,  my  fiien<^ 
my  joy,  my  all  on  earth  I" 
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CarrigbAwn,  Feb.  25th,  1852. 

My  dear  Anthony, — Winter,  thank  Heaven,  is  well  nigh  past.  Winter,  with 
his  howling  blasts  and  his  bitter  frosts — his  sleet  and  his  ram ;  and  as  the  earth 
basks  longer  in  the  sun,  she  begins  to  show  symptoms  of  waking  from  her  dark, 
dreary  slumber,  and  men  feel  that  Spring  is  conung.     As  Spenser  sings :— . 

."  Winter's  wrath  beginnes  to  quell) 


And  pleasant  Spring  appeareth ; 
The  grass  now  ginnes  to  be  refresht, 
The  swallow  peepes  out  of  her  nest, 
And  cloudie  welkin  cleareth.** 

Trust  «ne — for  I  fear  you  must  take  it  upon  trust — that  there  are  few  sights  more 
fresh,  more  cheery,  more  hopeful,  than  the  dawn  of  the  first  spring  morning  in 
the  country.  Dawning  is  ever  beautiful  and  suggestive,  but,  above  all,  the  dawn 
in  spring  is  so,  for  it  is  not  only  the  waking  of  the  hours  from  darkness  to  light, 
but  of  the  earth  from  death  to  life.  To-day  I  watched  the  night  fade  away  mto 
the  twilight  that  ushered  in  the  grey  morning,  till  the  sun  burnished  every  cloud 
in  the  sky,  and  made  the  hoar-frost — the  last  arrow  shot  by  retiring  winter — glitter 
upon  the  grass  and  the  brown  glebe.  Anon,  a  couple  of  sparrows  commenced  a  vi- 
vacious and  importunate  colloquy  at  the  siU  of  my  window ;  then  with  rustling 
wings  they  sped  away,  and  returned  again  ;  and  I  said  to  myself—"  Now  know  I 
that  spring  is  surely  coming."  I  arose,  and  thus  threw  into  verse  the  breaking 
of  the  first  Spring  morning: — 

Now  through  the  twilight  shoots  the  first  faint  ray 
Of  morning,  kindling  into  golden  red — 
And  now  me  sun  lifts  up  his  glorious  head. 

Waking  the  slumbering  world  to  hfe  and  day : 

Bounding  the  chill  clear  vault,  his  radiance  streams. 
Blending  from  purple  to  the  faintest  blue. 

While  from  the  brightness  of  his  searching  beams 
Float  far  away  the  lingering  wreaths  of  dew. 

The  folded  lambs  still  slmnoer  on  the  ground ; 
Heaven  is  all  beauteous — earth  is  all  serene. 
The  frost-pearl  gleaming  on  her  bosom  green ; 

Nought  yet  disturbs  the  silent  air  around. 

Till  soon  the  birds  send  forth  to  heaven  their  strain. 

And  man  intrudes  on  Nature's  calm  again. 

Now  forth  into  the  fresh  air.  It  is  a  breezy  morning,  but  the  wind  is  not  firom 
the  north,  keen  and  chilling,  but  comes  from  the  west,  cheery  and  light,  singing 
a  pleasant  song  through  the  waving  tree-tops ;  grey  clouds  have  risen  up  from 
the  western  horizon,and  are  now  floating  along  in  mid-heaven,  deepening  in  their  hues 
to  dull,  dark  blue,  portentous  of  vernal  showers  ere  mid-day.  And  now  they  catch 
the  sun-rays,  and  their  edges  glitter  as  if  inlaid  with  gold,  and  the  foremost  has 
crossed  the  sun*s  face,  and,  lo  1  the  light  that  even  a  moment  since  filled  the 
whole  heavens  is  dimmed  in  an  instant,  just  as  the  light  fades  in  a  chamber  at 
night  when  a  hand  is  placed  before  the  flame  of  the  lamp.  Then  the  eye  turns  to 
the  earth,  and  you  see  the  shadow  flying  along  the  landscape — now  sweeping 
down  the  hill-side — then  crossing  the  stream,  wmch  at  the  moment  was  bright  as 
silver,  but,  in  an  instant,  grows  dark  and  dull,  as  the  cloud,  like  a  black  bridge, 
lies  across  it.  It  is  on  the  other  side  now,  and  the  waters  shine  again  as  before  : 
now  the  shadow  speeds  along  the  pastures  and  the  ploughed  fields  and  hedge, 
rows  and  house-tops ;  and  all,  for  a  moment,  look  saadened,  just  as  the  thought 
of  Death  will,  at  times,  surprise  people  amidst  their  revels,  quenching  the  light 
of  joy  in  their  eyes,  and  making  brows  gloomy  that  were  bright  with  smiles.     At 
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length  it  has  passed  utterly  without  the  sphere  of  the  sun's  influence*  and,  flee* 
the  wliole  atmosphere  is  filled  with  light  as  before,  and  the  earth  laughs  in  the 
sunbeams.  Then  as  I  thought  on  thti  tcmporod  breeze,  and  the  elastic  freshness, 
the  sunshine  and  the  cloud  and  the  coming  shower*  I  said  again  to  myself— 
**  Now  know  I  that  Spring  is  surely  coming." 

I. 

Spring  is  coming — Spring  is  coming  I 

With  her  sunshine  and  her  shower ; 
Heaven  is  ringing  with  the  singing 

Of  the  binls  in  brake  and  bower; 
Buds  are  filling,  leaves  are  swelling. 

Flowers  on  field,  and  bloom  on  tree ; 
O'er  the  earth,  and  air,  and  ocean* 

Nature  holds  her  jubilee. 
Soil  then  stealing,  comes  a  feeling 

O'er  my  bosom  tenderly ; 
Sweet  I  ponder,  as  I  wander*  • 

For  my  musings  are  of  Thee. 

n. 

Spring  is  coming — S])ring  is  coming ! 

With  her  mornings  fresh  and  hght ; 
"With  her  noon  of  chociucfrofl  glory, 

Sky  of  blue  and  douds  of  white. 
Calm*  gny  nightfalls,  when  the  light  falls 

From  the  star-l)cspanglcd  sky, 
W'liile  the  splendour,  pale  and  tender, 

Of  the  young  moon  gleams  on  high. 
Still  at  mom,  at  noon,  and  even. 

Spring  is  full  of  joy  for  me. 
For  I  ponder,  as  I  wander, 

And  my  musings  are  of  Thee. 

m. 

Still  on  Thee  my  thoughts  arc  dwelling, 

Whatsoe'er  thy  name  may  be ; 
Beautiful,  Ix^yond  wonls  telling. 

Is  thy  prepi.*nce  unto  me. 
Morning's  breaking  finds  thei^  waking, 

AVandering  in  the  breeze's  flight ; 
Noontide's  glory  mantles  o'er  Thee 

In  a  shower  of  sunny  light : 
Daylight  dying,  leaves  Thoe  lying 

In  the  silver\'  twilight  ray ; 
Stars  look  brightly  on  Thee  nightly 

Till  the  coming  of  the  day. 

XV. 

Everj'wherc  and  every  minute 

Feel  I  near  Thet^  lovely  one : 
In  the  lark  and  in  the  linnet 

I  can  hear  thv  jovous  tone. 
Bud  and  blooinmg  mark  the  coming 

Of  thy  feet  o'er  vjili-  and  hill ; 
And  thy  prrsenn-,  with  life's  i'ss4-n<'0 

Makes  the  fnn'M's  hi'nrl  to  lill. 
Low  iK'foii'  Thrr,   1  jnl<»n'  ThtHs 

LovK  Ckkative,  Tluv  1  hul'  ; 
AW'  I  nuTt  'I'hee,  :uid  I  j:i\*«*t  'I'hw 

By  the  holy  luime  of  ^^pbinu. 
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Come^  now,  let  ns  interrogate  Nature^  and  hear  what  she  will  say  to  nS  of 
the  season.  She  is  a  sure  calendar^  and  writes  her  signs  of  the  times  with  a 
finger  that  never  errs,  and  in  a  character  which  every  child  of  Adam  can  read. 
She  has  spoken  to  us  through  the  birds  and  the  west- wind  already.  Look  now 
to  the  pasture.  Has  not  Uie  grass  already  lost  somewhat  of  the  brown  and 
withered  hue  that  winter's  frost  and  storm  had  given  it  ?  Nay,  is  it  not  plainly 
verdant  beneath  that  sheltry  hedgerow,  where  the  young  lamb  already  nips  the 
new-sprung  blades  ?  There,  too,  is  a  primrose ;  and  a  i^ole  cluster  of  daffodils 
are  raising  up  their  yellow  heads,  and  assuredly  that  odour  comes  from  the  violet. 
Let  us  examine  this  sycamore  tree.  See,  it  is  covered  with  leaf-buds,  swelling 
and  unctuous  with  the  germination  that  shall,  after  a  few  more  days  of  warming 
sunshine,  clothe  the  whole  tree  with  the  large  graceful  leaves,  which  make  the 
sycamore  the  most  delicious  shelter  from  summer  heats,  and  one  of  the  most  or- 
namental trees  that  one  sees  standing  alone  in  the  lawn,  or  skirting  the  edge  of 
the  deep  plantations  of  oak  and  ash.  Ah,  this  is  the  surest  of  all  signs — **  the 
bursting  of  the  hud,''     **  Now  know  I  that  the  Spring  is  surely  coining." 

The  bursting  or  the  bud  I  What  a  beauty  and  a  mystery.  Who  may  tell 
its  generation,  or  how  the  branch,  lately  so  dry  and  sapless,  puts  forth  its  life 
anew  ?  One  watches  the  progress  of  its  growth  with  a  deep  mterest ;  for  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  climes  it  nas  been  looked  upon  as  the  emblem  of  human  life. 
Mark  how  at  first,  like  the  infant,  it  turns  to  the  light.  Then,  as  it  grows 
apace,  see  how  it  opens  out,  still  timidly,  to  the  sun  and  the  shower,  yet  closing 
up  again  from  the  contact  of  rude  winds  and  sharp  night-frost.  Even  so  does 
the  child,  now  advancing  in  gleeful  confidence  to  him  who  will  caress,  now 
shrinking  back  abashed  from  the  brow  that  frowns,  or  the  voice  that  repels  it. 
See  how  the  leaf  takes  its  hue  and  direction  from  the  air  upon  which  it  feeds 
and  the  light  that  shines  upon  it.  So  does  the  youth,  from  the  influences  around 
him,  receive  the  education  that  is  to  colour  his  life  and  shape  its  course.  And 
now  the  full  grown  leaf  repays  to  the  parent  the  debt  of  its  being,  and  transmits 
nurture  to  the  branch  ;  and  then  it  discharges  its  duties  to  society,  giving  shade 
and  shelter  to  the  herbs  and  flowers  beneath  it.  And  at  last — when  the  frill 
bloom  of  its  summer  is  past,  and  the  decline  of  its  autumn  has  shrunk  its  fibres 
and  seared  its  beauty — comes  Winter,  with  its  rude  voice  and  its  cold  hand, 
and  shakes  down  the  leaf  to  the  earth  at  the  trunk  of  the  tree  from  which  it 
sprang.  So  is  it  with  man  ;  when  his  prime  of  usefulness  is  over,  and  his  age  of 
decadence  at  its  last  hour,  comes  Death,  and  he  too  falls — *^  Or  ever  the  silver 
cord  be  loosed,  or  the  golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken  at 
the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern,  then  shall  the  dust  return  to 
the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it" 

The  bursting  of  the  bud  I  What  an  apt  type  is  it  of  that  strange  psychologi- 
cal process,  that  resurrection  of  thoughts  and  impressions  from  the  dead,  which  is 
called  Memory.  As  the  young  leaves  expand  before  our  eyes,  they  are  to  us  as 
old  friends  that  the  icy  death  of  winter  had  ravished  for  a  season  from  us.  And 
so  memory  conjures  back  to  our  soul's  vision  the  green  things  of  young  life,  with 
the  impenneable  desert  of  death  lying  between  us  and  them.  Some  of  those  on 
whom  we  thus  delight  to  think  were  young,  soft  buds  that  perished  in  their  un- 
folding ;  others  grew  and  expanded,  and  gave  their  shade  m  summer  and  their 
beauty  in  autumn,  and  then  feU  away,  not  untimely  ;  but  they  are  all  gathered 
up  and  garnered  in  the  treasure-house  of  creation.  And  while  year  by  year 
the  tree  Uius  puts  forth  its  buds,  and  the  leaves  are  on  each  succeeding  spring 
tender  and  verdant  as  ever,  the  trunk  will  meanwhile  show  that  time  is  working 
with  a  sure  hand  upon  it — ^the  canker  in  its  bark  or  the  decay  within  its  core. 
And  so,  too,  with  us.  Again  and  again  we  may  recall  the  past  in  memory,  and 
delusively  fancy  we  live  once  more  in  the  scenes  and  with  the  friends  of  our 
boyhood,  fresh  and  young  again — but  no ;  each  time  memory  puts  forth  her 
spring-buds,  we  are  farther  removed  from  her  ideal  creation.  Older  and  duller— 
older  and  duller.  Well,  let  us  then  struggle  to  keep  our  hearts  still  green,  and 
our  afiections  still  fresh,  by  a  constant  recurrence  in  memory  to  the  true  and  the 
pure,  the  youthful  and  the  bright,  of  our  past  days.  Who  is  there  that  would 
not  recall  them  in  reality,  could  he  do  so  ?  But  that  may  not  be  while  we  are 
in  this  earthly  coil:  the  winter  of  death  mast  first  pass  over  us;  our  sooond  8|>ring. 
tide  is  in  heaven. — 
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Oh !  for  a  spell  that  could  recall 

The  sinless  days  of  yore. 
From  out  eternity's  dark  thrall, 

And  give  me  them  once  more — 
That  could  renew  young  life's  pure  light, 
That  made  the  heart  within  all  bright. 
And  all  the  world  without  to  shine 
Iladiant  in  its  glow  divine. 

Oh  1  for  a  hand  that  could  restring 

'J'hc  soid's  loosed  coni  anew — 
Tliat  could  rctune  each  note  to  ring 

A  tone  as  sweet  and  true 
As  when,  with  trembling  sense,  they  caught 
A  passion-sound  from  every  thought. 
As  wind-lutes  utter  to  the  breeze 
Their  wild,  mysterious  melodies. 

In  vain,  in  vain  1     There  b  no  spell 

Backward  life's  stream  to  roll — 
To  light  afresh  the  heart's  dark  cell. 

Or  re-attune  the  soul. 
Fainter  and  fainter  grows  the  light. 
Until  it  sinks  at  last  in  night ; 
More  languidly  each  tone  will  come, 
Until  at  &st  tne  string  be  dumb. 


A  mighty  hand — 'tis  Grod's  decree — 

Shall  break  the  golden  lamp, 
And  quench  life's  li^ht  unpityingly 

In  diirknc'ss  and  in  damp. 
Tlie  silver  cord  shall  nmd  away ; 
Tlie  harp  within  the  earth  shall  lay, 
Mouldering  into  dust,  beneath 
The  inexorable  hand  of  Deatu. 


Oh  !  not  for  aye  shall  light  and  lamp 

Lie  quenched  and  crushed  in  gloom  ; 

Nor  mouldering  ever  thus  in  damp 
Shall  harp  and  string  bo  dumb. 

A  mightier  One  than  Death,  whose  will 

First  made  them  all  with  wondrous  skill, 

Kosume<l  the  deathless  note  and  ray. 

When  harp  and  lamp  were  flung  away. 

Ills  hand,  when  time  shall  be  no  more. 

The  shattered  lamp  shall  take ; 
Refine  its  gold,  its  form  restore. 

Its  lignt  more  glorious  make. 
He  shall  refit  the  harp  agaui. 
Anew  the  loosed  cord  shall  strain. 
Till,  to  the  silver  string  be  given, 
A  tone  that's  meet  to  sound  in  Heaven. 

I  look  upon  Spring  as  the  most  wonderful,  as  it  is  a1i«o  the  meet  glorious  and 
consoling  of  God's  natural  revt-Litions  to  mankind.  It  is  *<  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
walking  in  the  garden."    Let  wa  nut  **  hide  ournrlvcs  Irom  his  prescnoc^"  bat 
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reverently  give  ear  to  its  sublime  teaching.  Spring  tells  us  plainly  of  God  in  the 
grandest  aspect  in  which  we  can  contemplate  him — that  of  creative  power; 
while  it  whispers  to  us  something  more  wondrous  still — that  he  is  the  Renewer 
as  well  as  the  Creator ;  not  only  Life,  but  the  conquerer  of  Death.  My  mind 
wanders  away,  in  a  pleasing  and  I  trust  not  unprofitable  reverie,  and  tries  to 
realise  this  truth,  as  I  fancy  it  may  have  displayed  itself  to  the  parents  of  the  human 
race  upon  the  first  coming  of  spring  which  the  world  ever  saw.  I  can  fancy  that, 
as  man  first  rose  beneath  the  divine  hand  mature,  so  life  and  nature  all  around 
liim  was  full-grown  and  perfect — all  was  bloom  and  fruitfulness ;  there  was  no- 
thing to  suggest  to  his  mind  an  immature  infancy  to  precede,  or  a  witheringold 
age  to  succeed,  the  present,  either  in  himself  or  aught  within  his  view.  How 
could  he  think  of  a  sjjring  or  an  autumn  ?  above  all,  how  could  his  imagination 
conceive  the  idea  of  winter  or  death,  save  that  God  had  named  to  him  the  last  as 
some  terrible  penalty  for  disobedience,  which  his  mind  could  not  yet  fathom  ? 
Then  he  sinned,  and  purchased  knowledge  with  happiness,  and  death  with  life. 
Now,  with  his  changed  nature  comes  a  change  over  this  world,  which  was  made 
for  him,  and  which,  by  some  hidden  law,  sympathises  wondrously  with  him,  even 
as  the  body  sympathises  with  the  soul.  And  as  he  feels  in  his  own  bein^  the  seeds 
of  decay,  and  finds  clouds  of  error  and  doubt  rise  up  before  his  own  soul,  and  shut 
out  the  light  of  God's  face  from  him  at  seasons,  so  does  he  behold  external  nature 
change,  and,  as  if  now  for  the  first  time  impelled  into  progress,  move  forward, 
too,  in  her  graveward  course,  with  clouds  blotting  out  the  fair  glory  of  the  sun, 
and  rain  and  storms  blotching  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  The  mellow  fruits  at 
length  fall  over-ripe  from  the  boughs  ;  then  the  leaves  shrivel  and  wither,  and 
fall  before  the  cold  wind ;  the  flowers  fade  away,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  turns 
brown  and  yellow ;  then  vegetation  ceases,  the  life  of  Nature  is  smitten  within 
her,  and  man,  for  the  first  time,  in  dismay  beholds  the  earth  torpid,  fruitless. 
Dead  !  Let  us  fancy  the  terror,  remorse,  and  humiliation  of  Adam  during 
earth's  first  winter.  His  instinct  teaches  him  to  understand  how  earth's  changes 
symbolise  those  of  his  own  being.  He  knows  that  the  curse  which  is  on  himself 
for  disobedience  is  on  the  earth  also  for  his  sake.  He  sees  the  working  of  the 
curse  on  her — shall  it  not  so  work  also  on  himself?  Earth  is  now  dead.  Is  he 
to  lie  down  now  likewise  and  die  upon  her  bosom,  whence  he  sprang  **  dust  unto 
dust?"  Has  Time  been  so  speedy  a  minister  of  God's  dread  decree — "Thou 
shalt  surely  die  I"  In  vain  now  do  the  promises  which  God  vouchsafed  him  even 
in  the  hour  of  his  sentence  recur  to  his  mind ;  they  are  too  vague  and  unintel- 
ligible to  afford  him  comfort.  And  thus,  day  by  day,  he  watches  the  corpselike 
earth,  and  the  dark,  stormy  heavens,  and  wonders  if  the  light  of  the  sun  shall 
perish.  In  the  midst  of  his  agony  and  despair  he  feels  the  chill  pass  away  by 
degrees,  and  a  soil  glow  in  the  breeze  that  crceps  over  the  earth,  and  then  a 
fresh  green  hue,  like  a  faint  smile,  steals  over  the  withered  herbage,  and  the  dry 
branches  of  the  trees  swell  and  burst  out  into  leaves  which  grow  hourly,  till  once 
again  they  are  clothed  in  all  their  beauty.  Adam  watches  all  this  wondrous 
change,  and  his  heart  rejoices,  for  now  he  knows  that  what  he  took  for  the  death 
of  Nature  was  but  her  sleep.  And  now  he  remembers  again  the  promises,  and 
he  looks  upon  them  by  the  light  of  this  new  teaching  of  God,  and  the  scales,  as 
it  were,  fall  from  his  eyes.  What,  if  Death  itself  be  but  a  Sleep,  as  needful 
in  his  case  to  cast  off*  the  defilements  of  sin,  as  it  is  in  that  of  the  earth  to  fling 
off"  the  decay  and  corruption  of  her  over-ripeness.  What,  if  he,  too,  shall,  like 
her,  rise  refreshed,  renewed,  restored  to  the  primal  purity  of  hb  first  ^tate. 
And  thus  did  God  vouchsafe,  through  Nature,  to  preach  to  man  the  first  great 
sermon  on  the  Resurrection  from  the  Dead  !  And  so,  from  year  to  year, 
as  the  earth  woke  up  from  her  deep,  still  sleep,  refreshed  and  renewed,  was  this 
same  sublime  and  consoling  truth  proclaimed  to  man ;  but  his  ear  was  dull  to  hear 
and  his  spirit  slow  to  understand,  till  at  last  God  himself,  in  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
Eomane,  showed  how  the  soul  dwelt  not  in  the  grave,  but  that  man,  too,  would 
be  resurgent.  The  moment  mankind  arrives  at  this  truth,  the  whole  aspect  of 
God's  moral  government  is  changed  to  his  vision.     In  all  the  doubts  that  per- 

{)lex  us,  the  sins  that  weigh  down  our  nature  and  the  sorrows  that  mar  it,  we 
ook  ever  to  the  future,  the  unseen,  the  real  existence  beyond  the  grave,  as  that 
wherein  the  balance  shall  be  estabhshed. 
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**  There^s  something  in  tlus  world  amis 

Shall  be  unriddled  by-and-by ; 

There's  somewhat  flows  to  us  in  lifCf 

Bat  more  is  takoi  quite  away." 

TVlio  shall  say^  when  we  have  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  death,  with  purified 
bodies,  and  souls  quickened  in  their  intellectual  vision,  in  what  new  and  strange 
relation  things  shall  appear  to  us  ?  Evil  may  be  but  a  cQfierent  phase  of  good, 
as  black  and  white  arc  produced  by  the  same  admixture  of  colours,  or  as  ecAdp 
which  looks  bright,  when  rcdcctiDg  the  sun's  rays,  is  dark  when  it  absorbs  them. 
Death,  the  terrible  destroyer,  may  bo  but  the  refiner  who  purges  the  dross  from, 
the  fine  gold ;  and  the  great  spiritual  Enemv  of  mankind  prove  a  minister  as 
submissive  and  obedient  to  woi^  the  will  of  tlio  Omnipotent  and  subserve  His 
glon-,  as  the  brightest  archangel  who  stands  veiled  bt'tore  His  throne.  I  know 
not  \iow  all  this  may  l)e,  yet  when  I  lift  up  mv  eyes  in  the  spring-tide,  and  see 
the  bursting  of  the  buds  ami  the  opening  of  the  flowers ;  when  1  learn  to  know 
that  the  fro>t  and  the  >n<.)Wy  tho  wind  and  the  rain,  all  work  together,  not  to  mar 
tht.'  t-arth's  bc-auty,  but  t«»  lull  her  into  slumber,  aud  to  wake  her  again  refreshed 
to  a  new  life,  then  I  fix-l  that  the  sotd  wanders  not  through  a  wilderness  of 
speculation  whore  there  are  no  footprints  to  guide  it,  but  rather  joomeyi 
tnruiigh  a  dt-ep  forest,  obs<*un*,  because  it  is  thronge<l  with  God's  works,  which 
shut  in  our  vision,  but  suffering  now  and  then  the  light  from  the  stm  or  the 
luminous  starliglit  to  shine  down  ujMDn  us,  and  show  us  the  way  to  heaven. 

But  enough  of  all  this  moralising.  I  Si-t  out  on  my  morning's  walk  to  dis- 
course of  birds  and  llowers  and  the  budding  trees,  and  here  I  nave  insensibly 
involved  myself  in  I  know  not  what  sort  of  dreamy  metaphysics.  Come,  then* 
let  us  imitate  this  fine  spring  morning,  and  rejoice  in  the  sunshine  which  is  now 
around  us,  nor  anticipate  the  showers  which  may  come  at  noon.  Well,  then«» 
Spring  is  the  time  of  promise,  why  shall  we  trouble  our  spirits  with  the  thought  that 
there  may  be  no  full  fruition  ?  Spring  is  the  season  of  love  and  harmuny,  and  shall 
not  I  essay  a  verse  befitting  the  season,  as  sings  the  shepherd  Mirtillo  ?— 

"  O  primavera.  gi>venta  dell*  anno, 
Bella  mailre  di  uori, 
D'erbe  novolle.  e  di  novclU  amori, 
Tu  tomi  ben ** 

Every  poet  has  his  love.  This  one  of  his  heart — ^that  of  his  intellect ;  bot  all 
clothe  her  in  beauties  physical  and  spiritual,  so  that  I  fear  no  limzier  conld 
paint  her  with  the  ])igments  on  his  pallet.  We  arc  forced  to  mix  np  colours  for 
ourselves :  some  nuneral,  some  vegetable — such  as  gold  and  silver,  roses  and 
lilies,  and  some  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  which  we  steal  from  all  sorts  of 
strange  objects,  the  sunslune,  for  instance,  and  the  starlight,  and  a  rainbow^  when 
we  can  catch  one.  as  wo  sometimes  do  on  a  morning  or  evening  in  spring.  And 
so  we  work  away  from  the  fulne&s  of  our  own  hearts  and  the  abundance  of  the 
rich  hues  we  have  collected,  putting  in  a  light  ii|ion  the  forehead  or  a  flash  in 
the  eye ;  a  striiiC  of  gold  down  along  the  dark  lustrous  hair ;  a  rose  upon  the 
cheelc,  or  a  lily  upon  the  bosom,  till.  Heaven  help  us,  the  [»rirtrait  is  like  nothing 
on  earth,  and  wants  only  a  pair  of  wings  to  belong  to  heaven.  Here,  my  dear 
Anthony,  is  the  picture  of  my  own  mistress.  I  flatter  myself  it  is  uncommonly 
like,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  at  once  recognise  her  and  dlsoorer  my 
•ecrct  if  you  have  ever  seen  her  :— 

EGEBLl. 

I. 

Morning,  in  its  freshness. 
Noontide,  in  its  blaze. 

Soft  evening's  light. 

And  deep,  dark  night. 
With  its  mynad  starry  ra\'^— 
All,  are  t\-pes  of  thee,  maid. 
All,  are  t  \7>es  of  thee ; 

From  each  we  take 

Some  charm  to  make 
Love's  dream — and  Thou  art  she  I 
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n. 

Crimson  blood  mounts  freshly 
From  thy  glowing  heart> 

And  soft  as  day's 

Last  fading  rays 
The  smile  when  thy  lips  dispart. 
Dark  as  night  thy  tresses^ 
Darker  still  thme  eye^ 

Glittering  bright^ 

With  spirit-light, 
Like  stars  in  a  moonless  sky. 

in. 

Thy  voice  is  as  the  warblings 
Of  birds  at  rise  of  sun ; 

Thy  airy  feet 

Are  light  and  fleet 
As  the  breeze  on  the  thistle-down. 
Thy  fragrant  breath  exhaleth 
With  odours  of  sweet  flowers> 

Like  sighs  of  fay 

That  aU  night  lay 
Asleep  in  Eden's  bowers. 

rsr. 

Sweet  Egeria,  tell  us 

Whence  thou  had'st  thy  birth? 
Ah  1  canst  thou  be 
A  phantasy, 
A  being  of  heaven  or  earth  ? 
Sprang'st  thou,  like  Minerva, 
From  the  godlike  brain 
Of  bard  divine 
When  love  and  wine 
Cleft  his  head  with  pain  ? 

V. 

Who  may  chain  thy  freedom  ? 
Who  may  win  thy  heart  ? 

Thnce  blest  is  he 

That's  loved  by  thee. 
All  beauteous  as  thou  art  I 
Happy  he  that  views  thee 
in  nis  waking  hours ; 

Or  strays,  in  dreams. 

With  thee  by  streams. 
Or  W008  thee  in  deep  bowers  I 

VI. 

Is  there  one  so  soulless 
Not  to  T^orship  thee? — 
A  man  so  bold, 
A  f^th  so  col^ 
To  doubt  that  thou  can'st  be  ? 
One  who  ne'er  hath  seen  thee. 
Never  hopes  to  see 
A  thing  so  fair, 
So  strange,  so  rare  I 
Yes,  marry — /  am  he  I 
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If  a  spring  day  be  fresh  and  cheery,  a  spring  night  is  not  without  its  duums. 
I  mean  one  of  those  nights  when  the  skjr  is  dear,  when  there  is  a  light  breese 
that  sets  the  branches  of  the  trees  a  sighing,  and  breathes  upon  the  reviying  ver- 
dure  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  spring  was  walking  abroad,  and  whispering  to  all 
things  the  mysteries  of  life  and  love ;  one  of  those  nights,  when  tho  moon  scarce 
yet  shows  her  thin  crescent,  like  the  blade  of  a  silver  reaping-hook,  and  tho 
stars  glitter  in  abundance  in  the  deep  heavens,  and  there  is  just  frost  enou^ 
to  make  them  bum  all  the  brighter.  How  glorious  is  this  starlight  raining 
down  from  the  sky.  I  never  more  profoundly  realise  to  myself  the  presenoc* 
as  it  were,  of  a  visible  deity  than  when,  on  such  a  night,  I  look  np  into  the 
heavens,  and  see  them  gazmg  down  upon  me,  as  it  were,  from  ten  thousand 
eyes,  with  an  intense  sercnitv  that  seems  deepening  and  closing  in  upon  me* 
till  at  last  I  feel  us  if  tninslixed  and  transpierced,  even  to  my  hidden  life,  by  the 
gaze  of  Omniscience.  Kver}'one  must  have  felt  when  he  looks  upon  the  starSy  how 
they  seem  to  return  his  gaze.  A  distich  is  attributed  to  Plato  by  Laertius,  and 
(juoted  by  our  own  poet,  Moore,  in  which  this  sentiment  is  expressed  with  great 
beauty  :— 

The  passage  has  taken  my  fancy,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  render  the 
thought,  and,  with  a  few  cognate  and  equally  feasible  lovers'  fantasies*  have 
woven  the  whole  into  a  song,  which  you  shall  now  hear  :— 

80NG. 

I. 

Say  dost  thou  look  at  silent  even. 

My  soul's  bright  star  I 
Upon  the  spangled  face  of  heaven, 

(i littering  above  thee  far  ? 
I  would  that  unto  me  were  given 
To  be  that  glorious  out-spread  heaven. 
That  I  might,  with  its  myriad  eyes. 
Gaze  on  thee  from  those  lustrous  skies. 

II. 

Say  dost  thou  hoar  the  night-bird  singing, 

My  heart's  bii*d  rare ! 
Within  the  leafy  forest.  Hinging 

His  voice  upon  the  air  ? 
I  would  I  were  that  glad  bird,  winging 
Koun<l  and  round  thee,  ever  singing, 
Pouring  out  from  his  full  heart 
All  that  words  could  ne'er  impart. 

m. 

Dost  thou,  when  the  winds  arc  sleeping. 

My  love's  pure  spring  I 
On  the  lake's  calm  surtace  peeping 

Thy  sunnv  shadow  ilmg  ? 
I  would  1  were  that  blest  lake  sleeping, 
Thy  fair  image  in  my  ke<»ping. 
Holding  still  in  happy  rest 
Thy  treasured  beauties  on  my  breast. 

And  now,  dear  Anthony,  I  have  discoursed  to  yon  of  Spring,  and  I  haTe  sung 
to  you  of  her.  Spring,  in  her  morning  and  her  night,  her  cloud  and  her  sun- 
shine, her  smile  and  her  tears,  her  buds  and  liervenlure,  her  present  of  promifle» 
and  its  future  realisation ;  and  like  her  changes,  too,  have  been  the  hues  of  my 
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thoughts,  varying  and  contrasted  —  now  serious,  and  it  may  be  almost  sad, 
now  Tight,  and  I  tear  almost  careless.  Yet  are  those  changes  of  thought  not  un- 
meet  for  men  who  inhabit  a  world  of  change — not  unmeet  either  for  the  soul's 
health,  or  for  that  of  the  body.  As  the  changing  seasons  make  the  whole  year 
lovely,  and  each  is  the  ministrant  of  something  beautiful  or  useful,  so  do  the 
pleasant  fantasies  and  lighter  thoughts  in  which  we  indulge  at  seasons  relieve 
the  mind  afler  graver  reflections  and  severer  studies,  as,  mdeed,  these  latter, 
in  their  turn,  strengthen  the  soul's  faculties,  and  give  us  a  new  zest  for  the  hour 
of  needful  relaxation.  The  great  secret  of  life,  1  believe,  consists  in  duly  at. 
tempering  these  different  states  of  our  minds,  and  the  ever- varying  incidents  of 
our  mutable  existence ;  and  in  this  let  the  delicious  season  of  which  we  are  dis- 
coursing be  our  guide.  If  a  cloud  of  sorrow  overcast  our  horizon,  or  some  ca- 
lamity fall  down  upon  us,  like  a  heavy  shower,  let  us  endeavour,  wiUi  the  return- 
ing sunshine  of  hope,  to  dispel  the  gloom,  to  dissipate  the  moisture ;  let  us  spread 
it  out  in  the  light  of  heaven,  as  Hezekiah  spread  the  letter  before  the  Lord ;  so 
that  it  shall  rise  up  in  vapour  before  the  sun,  to  fall  again,  soil  and  fructifying, 
upon  the  soil  of  our  hearts. 

Our  first  Spring  day  now  is  over.  Let  us  turn  our  steps  houseward  to  a  cheer- 
ful hearth  afler  our  pleasant  ramble,  for  the  air  is  growmg  chill,  and  the  sky  is 
deepening  into  the  grey  of  sinking  daylight — 

"  But  see,  the  welkin  thicks  apace, 
And  stouping  Phoebus  steepes  his  face ; 
Yts  time  to  haste  us  homeward." 

Ever  thine,  my  dear  Anthony,  in  spring  as  in  summer, 

Jonathan  Freke  Slingsby. 

To  Anthooy  Poplar,  Eaq. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  8CINDS.* 


Several  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  "  Conquest  of  Scinde,"  a  work 
in  which  the  glowing  pen  of  Sir  Wm. 
Napier  has  invested  the  bold  and  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  the  Lower  Indus 
with  all  the  attraction  of  an  epic.  The 
story  of  the  capture  of  Emaum  Ghur, 
of  the  battles  of  Meeamee  and  Hydera- 
bad, and  of  the  dreadful  desert  march, 
under  a  tropical  sun,  in  pursuit  of 
Shcre  Mahomed,  which  terminated  that 
campaign,  must  have  awakened  interest 
however  narrated ;  but  when  told  by 
the  great  military  historian  of  our  na- 
tion, in  his  own  peculiar  vein  of  mas- 
sive yet  fervid  eloquence,  it  forms 
a  work  which  is  deservedlv  classed 
amongst  the  very  few  books  which 
their  readers  wish  to  be  longer.  This 
wish  is  now  at  length  gratified  by 
the  publication  of  the  "Administra- 
tion of  Scinde,"  which  in  strictness  we 


must  consider  merely  the  concluding 
volume  of  the  "  Conquest  of  Scinde," 
connected  with  it  both  in  historical 
sequence  and  in  unity  of  design.  The 
motive  of  both  was  the  same ;  the  de- 
sire of  vindicating  a  brother's  honour 
from  the  slanderous  hostility  of  those 
who  either  disliked  or  misunderstood 
a  great  and  noble  mind,  and  the  deeds 
which  that  mind  conceived  and  accom- 
plished. 

Amongst  the  most  marked  of  Sir 
Charles  X^apier's  characteristics  are 
self-reliance,  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
zeal — all  matters  dreadfully  disagree- 
able to  officials  of  the  true  iaith  in  red 
tape ;  and  the  zeal  which  he  exhibits 
in  his  own  conduct,  he  expects  to  find 
in  the  acts  of  his  subordinates,  thus 
distressing  the  neophytes  of  the  same 
creed,  who  believe  that  the  great 
duties  of  official  life  are  to  do  as  little 
and    receive    as    much    as    possible. 


*  "  History  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  Administration  of  Scinde,   and  Campaign  in  the 
Cutchee  Hills.     By  Lieutenant-GeDeral  Sir  William  Napier,  K.C.B.*'    London,  18^1. 
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Thence  arose  much  hostility  to  him ; 
but  to  this  hostility  we  must  feel  some- 
thing like  gratitude,  since  it  has  caused 
the  production  of  two  such  books  as 
the  '' Conquest,"  and  the  '^Adminis- 
tration  of  Scinde.'* 

The   **  Conquest  of  Scinde"  dealt 
with  Sir  C.  Napier  as  a  negotiator  and 
a  warrior.      It  crushed  the  calumny 
which  had  represented  him  as  reck- 
lessly  forcing  on  an  unnecessary  war, 
for  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  own 
military  talents ;  and  it  placed  him  be- 
fore the  public  in  his  true  position,  as 
(save  one)  the  neatest  captain  of  our 
nation.     But  Sir  C.  Napier  also  filled 
the  office  of  Civil  Govcnior  of  the 
province  which  his  sword  had  won. 
Ilis  whole  life  and  conduct,  while  in 
that  situation,  were    assailed  by  the 
most  severe  and  unfriendly  criticisms, 
and  his  defence  was  incomplete  while 
these    remained    unanswered.       The 
'*  Administration  of  Scinde  "  develops 
the  system  of  his  government,  and  its 
cflects ;  and  by  the  simple  force  of  the 
facts  wliich    it  narrates,   shows   how 
baseless  were  the  slanders  so  copiously 
heaped  on  him.     Engrossing  as  were 
the  former  volumes,  we  must  confess 
that  the  **  Administration  of  Scinde" 
awakens  in  us  even  a  deeper  interest. 
It  may  not  contain  so  much  to  amuse 
or  excite  one  who  seeks  in  books  a 
mere  resource  for  a  vacant  hour ;  but 
the  description  of  a  system  wliich  con- 
vertc^d  the  lawless  and  turbulent  Be- 
looi'h  into  a  peaceable,  industrious,  and 
useful  subject,  must  afford  much  food 
for meditatiou  to  everj'  thoughtful  mind. 
Further,  it  is  a  great  treasury  of  ideas 
and  facts  in  relation  to  the  government 
of  unsettled  populations  of  diverse  and 
hostile  races,  Irom  which  many  sug- 
gestions useful  for  the  government  of 
our  colonies  may  be  drawn — some^  per- 
haps, not  inapplicable  to  tlie  state  of 
society  even  in  this  country.     The  rob- 
bers of  the  Cutcliee  hills  had  many  ad- 
vantages not  possessed  by  the  Kaffirs. 
The  su[)posed  right  of  a  husband  to 
murder  his  wife,  on  the  smallest  pre- 
text,  was  iin])lauted  in  the   Bclooch 
mind  more  deeply  than  the  idea  of  a 
license  to  kill  landlords  luis  yet  been 
driven  into  the    thoughts  even   of  a 
Louth  ])Ciii5ant  by  the  labours  of  the 
Communist  press.     Why  should  mciu 
mures  which  prove<l  snccesjjtul  in  the 
mon*  difficult  cases,  fail  of  their  eflect 
^in  tlu^  more  simple  ? 

In  1843,  Lord  Elleiiborongh  invested 


Sir  Charles  Napier  with  the  government 
of  Scinde,  and  delected  to  him  full 
and  complete  authonty  over  the  coun- 
try  and  its  various  races,  Hindoos, 
Scindccs,  and  Beloochees,  whoso  rela- 
tive positions  bore  a  rather  striking 
analogy  to  the  Jew,  Saxon,  and  Nor- 
man mhabitants  of  England  under  onr 
early  Plantagenet  sovereigns.  The 
character  and  interests  of  these  races 
the  General  classed  and  cpitomiaed  in 
the  following  manner  :— 

**  The  inoncj'-seeking  Hindoo  goes  about 
all  €xv»^  with  lingers  supple  as  hia  consdeno^ 
robbing  evci>'  body  by  sabtlety,  as  the  B»- 
loochtv  n>bs  tliein  by  force.  To  him  the  con- 
quest must  bo  a  feast,  and  a  blesoiog  of 
grace. 

"  The  Scindce,  strong  and  handaome,  is 
indolent  fhrni  the  combined  eflects  of  heat 
and  blaven%  but  he  has  line  natural  quali- 
ties ;  and  his  b«mda^  being  of  recent  date, 
he  may  be  reclaimed,  and  fitted  for  inde- 
pendence. Tu  him  also  the  conquest  is  a 
blessing,  and  it  Hhall  be  my  buainess  to 
make  ii  a  fea^t. 

^^  The  Beloochee,  though  fierce,  and  ha- 
bituated to  ac(|uire  property  by  violence,  is 
shrewd,  and  has  a  strong,  though  tuvage 
sense  of  dignity  and  honour,  according  to 
the  customs  of  liLs  race.  A  combiiiation  of 
coercion,  of  respectful  treatment,  of  gene- 
rosity and  torn] )tat ion,  may,  therefore,  bend 
him  to  better  liabits,  without  breaking  the 
chivalric  spirit  wliich  Ls  now  Ids  best  qiiality. 
lie  fought  desperately  for  the  Ameers,  Ijo- 
cause  to  tight  and  ]>1  under  was  his  vocation ; 
but  neither  he,  nor  his  particular  cLief^  nur 
the  Ameers,  fought  from  national  feeling; 
education  aud  habit  liad  divested  all  thrco 
of  ptitriotism,  ui  the  European  sense.  Tho 
Beloochoe  warrior  k)ves  his  race,  his  tribo^ 
not  the  general  community,  which  ho  re- 
ganls  but  as  a  prey  and  spoil.  .... 
To  meet  the  rcHpiirements  of  those  diflferent 
racc»H  in  the  present  circumstances,  my  policy 
must  be,  wliile  fastening  ou  the  country  a 
strong  military  gripe,  to  apply  all  softoiing 
and  healing  mcasurus  to  the  vanquished 
race — all  protective  and  enoouragiiig  mea- 
siutis  to  the  libcrate<l  iNjpulatious ;  to  make 
strong,  even -haniled  justice  be  uiiivcrsally 
felt — to  draw  forth  tho  abundant  natural 
resources  of  the  coimtr>',  and  npair  the  ter- 
rible o\'ils  of  the  Ameers'  misgovemment" 

Well  was  the  General  justified  in 
8tigmatii>ing  the  evils  of  the  Ameers' 
misgovomment  as  terrible.  Through- 
out every  part  of  Asia  still  afflicted 
•with  native  govomment,  there  exists 
an  hierarchy  of  oppression,  each  in- 
demnifying himself  upon  those  IkjIow 
him  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  him  by 
his  superiors  ;  but  in  Scinde  the  chain 
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of  slavery  was  lengthened  and  made 
more  ponderous  by  the  diversity  of 
races  which  inhabited  it.  Oppression 
and  insecurity  had  destroyed  aU  indus- 
try, commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural.  Great  quantities  of  good 
land  were  abandoned.  ^*  Two  tnbes, 
the  Juts  and  Khoras,  had  gone  off  bo- 
dily to  the  desert,  to  live  by  the  strong 
hand.  Throughout  the  country  culti- 
vation was  withering  away,  and  the 
ryot  passed  a  life  of  hopeless  wretched- 
ness, while  the  handicraftsman  nearly 
disappeared  altogether."  Tattah,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  cotton  and  shawl  ma- 
nufacture, for  which  Scinde  had  been 
famed  in  times  not  remote,  was  now  de- 
solate, and  the  country  for  forty  miles 
round  it  a  waste.  Traffic  on  the  In- 
dus, a  river  which  should  have  been  the 
broad  highway  of  nations,  was  almost 
annihilated  by  vexatious  and  oppres- 
sive import  and  transit  duties.  *'  A 
few  years  more,  and  the  whole  country 
must  have  been  a  howling  wilderness." 
Under  such  circumstances  ifr  was 
that  the  General  received  the  country. 
Ilis  first  proclamation  ran  thus  :— 

*'  The  Talpoors*  have  been  overthrown 
by  the  Britisli,  and  arc  dethroned.  Scinde 
belongs  to  them  no  longer.  All  revenues 
paid  to  the  Ameers  are  now  to  be  paid  to 
the  English.  Hitherto  armed  men  have 
been  treated  as  soldiers  fighting  by  the  or- 
ders of  their  masters.  From  this  time  for- 
ward armed  men  assembled  shall  be  treated 
as  robbers  and  outlaws.  Slavery  is  abolish- 
ed tliroughout  the  land,  and  all  people  are 
invited  to  return  peaceably  to  their  homes." 

Four  hundred  sirdars  surrendered 
their  swords,  which  were  restored  to 
them,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  their 
dignity,  with  the  following  stem  ad- 
monition : — 

"  Take  back  your  sword :  you  have  used 
it  with  honour  against  me,  and  I  esteem  a 
brave  enemy.  But  if,  forgetful  of  this  vo- 
luntary submission,  you  draw  it  again  in  op- 
position to  my  government,  I  will  tear  it  fircon 
you,  and  kill  you  as  a  dog.** 

But  though  the  chiefs  were  thus 
permitted  to  retain  their  weapons,  the 
remaining  population  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  &e  Indus  were  disarmed,  and 
every  Beloochee  who  passed  from  the 
west  of  the  river  was  also  deprived  of 
his  arras,  in  order  to  protect  the  vil- 
lagers on  the   east    finom   individual 


violence.  Thus  was  the  country  pre- 
pared for  the  work  of  re-organisation. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  the 
Governor  enjoyed  one  pre-eminent  ad- 
vantage— his  power  was  military  and 
despotic.  The  fierce  Beloochee  could 
understand  such  an  authority,  but 
could  not  comprehend  the  government 
of  the  Queen,  or  how  supreme  rank 
and  power  could  be  attributed  to  her, 
the  portrait  of  whose  young  and  gentle 
face  was  exhibited  to  each  chieftain  as 
he  made  salaam.  **  Sahib,"  said  one 
old  chief,  ''she  did  not  beat  me  at 
Meeamee:  you  are  my  king."  Another, 
when  he  heard  of  the  Governor- General, 
asked,  "  How  far  off  is  he  ?"  "  He  is 
at  Calcutta."  **  Oh,  I  have  heard  of 
Calcutta,  and  it  is  far  off ;  you  are  at 
Hyderabad.  Answer  me  one  thing, 
cannot  you  cut  off  my  head  ?"  **  Yes, 
if  you  do  not  obey. "  ♦*  That  is  enough, 
I  am  your  slave." 

The  Governor,  thus,  the  only  visible 
and  intelligible  source  of  power,  in  the 
first  place  made  his  arrangements  for 
the  material  force  necessary  for  con- 
trolling the  country.  The  terror  which 
his  exploits  had  inspired  made  the 
people,  even  the  fierce  Beloochees, 
readily  obedient ;  but  he  resolved  that 
no  remissness  should  invite  outrage, 
and  thus  retard  the  development  of 
industry.  Strong  military  reasons, 
and  motives  of  wise  policy,  induced 
him  to  concentrate  his  regular  force 
into  large  masses  ;  but,  as  supple- 
mentary to  his  troops,  he  scattered 
over  the  country  a  force  eventually 
numbering  2500,  composed  •  of  native 
Scindians,  under  European  oflicers,  and 
classed  as  city,  rural,  and  mounted 
police,  who  rapidly  became  most  effi- 
cient ;  and  if  they  could  not  always 
prevent  crime,  seldom  failed  in  seizing 
the  culprit.  While  organising  this 
force,  be  arranged  the  avil  adminis- 
tration,  having  at  its  head,  immediately 
subordinate  to  himself,  the  Secretary 
of  Grovemment.  The  country  was 
divided  into  three  coUectorates  ;  each 
administered  by  a  chief-collector,  hav- 
ing under  him  three  sab-collectors, 
disposed  in  the  most  convenient  places, 
cacn  with  a  stafi'  of  subalterns. 

To  fill  those  positions,  the  General 
sought,  and  found,  in  his  army,  his 
soldier-civilians,  of  whom  more  anon. 
And,  subordinate  to  all  these,  he  re- 
tained the  native  magistracy  of  the 


•  The  former  dynastj'. 
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kardars;  retained,  at  least  the  men 
and  their  title,  although  materially 
altering  their  actual  powt-r  and  posi- 
tion. 

Formerly  these   kardars,   although 
nominally  only  entrusted  with  a  very 
limited  jurisdiction,   exercised  power 
of  torture,  and  of  life  and  death ;  op- 
pressing the  miserahle  rj-ots  to  increase 
their  own  gains,  while  tliey  wore  them- 
f^'lv«;3,  from  tear,  the  slaves  of  the  Be- 
I<KK-hee  chief,  to  whose  jagheer  their 
villages  belungtil.      Now   thev  were 
made  the  paid  ollicers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, their  conduct  narrowly  watcluxl, 
and  severe  punishment  for  misconduct 
inflicted,    while  they  were  supported 
against  the   injiistice  of  the  sirdar?,* 
from  whom  they  soon  learned  to  pro- 
tect their  villages.     The  continuance 
of  those  kardars,  and  the  institution  of 
the  native  police,  enabled  the  General 
to  avoid  or  mitigate,  what  was  describe<l 
by  the  Duke  of  >Vellington  as  one  of 
the  gn»atest  dangers   to  our  Indian 
empin*,  from  every  new  acquisition  of 
torritor}-,  "  the  throwing  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  of  means  of  subsistence, 
all  who  had  previously  manacnnl  the 
ri'venue,  commanded  or  serveS  in  the 
annicii,   or  plundered  the    countr}-.** 
All  the  collectors  and  their  princifial 
subordinates  were  likewise  magistrates, 
with  ci\il  and  criminal  jurisdiction; 
but  the  more  K-rious  crimes  were  re- 
W'r\'ed  for  the  cognisance  ofthecol- 
l<Mtorfl   alone,   wln»,   in  capital  cases, 
wen*  obliged  to  take  down  all  the  evi- 
dence, and  tran>mit  it  to  the  Governor, 
by  whom  ev<'ry  document  of  this  nature 
was  carefully   perused,    even   in   the 
mid.st  of  the  must  opjiiX'Ssivc  duti<'s  in 
the.  field.      And  although  capital  pu- 
ni>hmentwasinllictedoiily  on  murder- 
ers, this  8elf-iinpose<l  labour  was  for  a 
time  enonnous.      Child-nmrder,   and 
the  murder  of  women,  had  prevailed 
to  a  fearful  extent : 


[MaId^ 


"  To  kill  a  woman,  on  any  pivtoxt,  was 
a  rif;ht  assiinu-d  by  ovciy  lielixtchfc ;  and 
till  y  i-oiiM  not  underbtand  wliy  ilw  y  wero  to 
be  dvbarrcd. 

'■  A  man  had  X^en  comlemned  for  mur- 
dcrin;^  hu  irife  ;  hw  thief  t*u«l  the  General 
fur  iMnlon.  'No;  I  i»ill  hanff  him.' 
*  Wliat :  you  will  han^  a  man  for  only 
niunli  rin-  liLs  wlfo  V  •  Yr.n  ;  >ln.-  hnil  ilouo 
no  wr-Mi;:/  *\Vn>ng;  nn,  but  he  was 
nn^^Tj-:  why  Hhoulil  he  not  kill  hirV  This 
conviction  of  their  right  to  munler  women 


was  so  Strang,  and  their  beBrf  in  fa#«J:--, 
was  so  linn,  that  manr  esEflcntlou   xoek 

place  ere  the  practice  ooold  be  em  dMckcd- 
tut  timiing  the  General  as  raulnte  to  h-J 
as  they  were  to  munler,  the  tendoicy.  aftv 

a  time,  abated:  and.  to  use  h^  — — ^ 

phra;)e.  *  the  gallows  began  to 
Mahomet  and  predestination.* 
They  were,  howe%-er.  a  stnbboni  lace,  aad 
their  omiempt  of  death  mav  be  Jndnd  of 
}■>-  the  f..ll..wing  anecdote,  chu«en  nthcr  for 
its  f.>rLible  portraitun  than  its  nnguluicr 

as  to  the  iniUdTfrvnce  duplav^: A   B^ 

L^K-hi-e  con.liinne.1  for  rnunier  walked  to 
exei'ution.  couvin*ing  with  calnmew  on  the 
n  M.  I.  When  turned  off  the  rope  famke,  and 
hi-  fell,  but  siartwl  up  m:»tantlv,  and,  with 
inexpressible  OH^ness.  said_*  ^ceidbiCf  witf 
happem  in.  detpiu  of  cart:  try  ..^.-^  •  ■ 


Still  this  indifierence  to  life  had  iti 
limits.  When  the  GoTemor  proceeded 
to  suppress  suttees,  and  made  it  known 
that  he  would  put  a  stop  to  one  thea 
in  contemplation,  "  the  priests  said  it 
was  a  religious  rite  which  mtiit  not  be 
meddled  with;  that  all  nations  had 
customs  which  should  be  inspected; 
and  that  this  was  a  TC17-  sacred  one! 
The  Cieneral,   affecting  to  be  struck 
with   the  argument,  replied—' Be  it 
so ;  this  burning  of  widows  is  j-onr 
custom:  prepare  the  funeral  pile.  But 
my  nation  also  has  a  custom.     When 
men  burn  women  alive,  we  hang  them, 
and  confiscate  all  their  property.    My 
carpenters  shall,  therefore,  eitsct  eit^ 
bets  on  which  to  hang  all  concerned, 
when  the  widow  is  consumed.     Let  ui 
nil  act  according  to  national  customs.* 
No  suttee  took  place  then  or  after. 
wanls." 

Ntxt  to  the  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty fn)m  violcnci*.  Sir  Charles  Na- 
Ijier  applied  his  mind  to  the  construe 
tion  of  barracks  K'tter  suited  for  pre- 
scr>'ing  the-  health  of  the  troops ;  and 
to  certain  great  public  works  tor  fiua. 
litating  commerce  and  irrigation,  be 
said,  «'  Control  the  robbers,  control  the 
waters,  oiwn  the  communications,  and 
the  natund  richness  of  the  land  and  the 
variety  of  produce  will  do  all  the  rest." 
But,  m  his  endeavours  in  this  dixec 
tion,  he  was  much  impeded  by  the 
want  of  artisans.     ITie  tyranny  of  the 
Ameers,  and  their  system  of  forced  ht. 
bour,   had  driven   ahnost    all  skiUcd 
workmen  from  the  countn-.     A\lien, 
however,  the  <.rt>vernor  procUimcd  in 
Scinde  and  the  neighbouring  countries 


•  Native  chief:< 
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the  difficulty  under  which  he  laboured, 
and  promised  employment^  with  good 
wages,  many  were  soon  collected. 
They  at  first  demanded  most  exorbi- 
tant pay — about  ten  times  the  rates 
which  had  been  received  under  the 
Ameers.  This,  however,  gradually  de- 
clined to  a  reasonable  level,  the  more 
rapidly  as  the  General  had  steadily  re- 
sisted all  attempts  to  induce  him  to  fix 
a  maximum,  or  to  compel  labour,  both 
practices  fretiuently  recognised  by  In- 
dian political  economy. 
.^  In  September,  the  administrative 
arrangements  were  completed  and  in 
full  operation,  the  enemy  having  been 
in  the  field  up  to  the  month  of  June. 
And  fiDrtunate  it  was  that  such  rapid 
progress  had  been  made,  and  that  the 
people  of  Scinde  were  already  in  a  posi- 
tion to  feel  the  advantage  of  the  rule  of 
such  a  Governor ;  for,  m  November  of 
the  same  year,  a  new  and  terrible  pes- 
tilence, never  before  known  in  Scinde, 
appeared.  Although  not  very  fatal,  it 
was  almost  universal,  not  an  individual 
in  the  army  (then  17,000  strong)  having 
escaped  its  visitation  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  But  already  tne  people 
were  so  changed,  that  when  all  the 
escort  of  the  collector  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Indus  became  ill,  the  Beloochee 
peasants  of  that  region,  formerly 
amongst  the  most  notorious  robbers 
of  Scmde,  voluntarily  guarded  him 
through  the  country : — 

"  The  people  knew  the  conquerors  were 
not  oppressors ;  they  saw  that  they  assumed 
no  haughty  superiority,  offered  no  insult, 
made  no  exactions  :  their  own  customs  were 
respected,  when  not  opposed  to  morality ; 
taxation  was  reduced ;  vexatious  restrictions 
were  abolished;  agriculture  encouraged; 
trade  fostered ;  and,  as  the  chief  was,  so 
were  the  subordinates  in  office." 

And  yet  the  appointment  of  these 
subordinates  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  persecution  to  which  Sir 
Charles  Napier  has  been  so  long  and 
so  unremittingly  subjected.  He  se- 
lected for  the  posts  at  his  disposal  the 
ablest  and  most  energetic  officers  of 
the  army  which  had  won  the  country. 
This  arrangement  many  of  the  Indian 
civilians  considered  an  outrage  upon 
the  privileges  of  their  body,  and  re- 
sented accordingly.  The  Indian  press, 
which  was  mainly  in  their  hands,  and 
the  Government,  over  which  they  had 
too  much  influence,  became  the  power- 
ful instruments  of  their  vengeance. 
Still  the  choice  was  wisely  made. 


Family  interest  obtains  a  civil  ap- 
pointment in  India  for  a  young  man, 
who,  forthwith,  becomes  a  covenanted 
servant  of  the  Company.  Sure  of  em- 
ployment, and  with  the  prospect  of 
promotion  coming  as  a  reward,  not  for 
activity  and  intelligence,  but  for  years 
spent  m  the  regular  routine  of  official 
formalism,  can  we  be  surprised  if  such 
men  should  lose  the  power  of  exertion, 
as  they  have  lost  the  stimulus  to  it  ? 
or  that,  quietly  delegating  their  duties 
to  the  staff  of  native  clerks  with  which 
Indian  habit  surrounds  them,  they 
should  sink  into  luxurious  ease,  and, 
finally,  become  developed  into  the 
"  old  Indian  "  so  well  known  to  the  fi:^ 
quenters  of  Cheltenham  ?  Of  a  sure- 
ty, the  miracle  is  rather  that  the  sys- 
tem should  ever  fail  of  producing  such 
effects,  than  that  there  should  be  among 
the  Indian  civilians  so  many  splendid 
exceptions — so  many  able  statesmen, 
so  many  men  who  do  study  the  people, 
their  customs,  and  their  history. 

"  Further  (as  Sir  Charles  Napier  said) 
the  more  experienced  men  naturally  abide 
by  their  old  high  and  lucrative  offices,  with 
the  details  of  which  tliey  arc  familiar,  and 
decline  new  duties  in,  perhaps,  insalubrious 
localities,  and  amongst  a  people  with  whose 
language  and  customs  they  are  unacquaint- 
ed. Wherefore  nepotism  works  freely,  and 
young  and  often  very  incapable  men  are 
sent  to  acquire  experience  and  fortune  at  the 
expense  of  the  proprietors*  dividends,  by 
misgoverning  newly-conquered  territories. 
1  Inknowing  how  to  rule  even  a  settled  coun- 
try, they  have  to  create  every  branch  of  ad- 
ministration, and  must  necessarily  manipu- 
late roughly  and,  as  it  were,  with  homy 
hands,  when  the  nicest  touch  is  essential ; 
meddling  arbitrarily  and  ignorantly  with 
social  and  financial  affairs,  where  error  may 
give  mortal  offence,  when  parsimony  may 
be  foUy,  and  extravagance  madness." 

Not  only  did  such  reasoning  as  this 
induce  Sir  Charles  Napier  to  seek  his 
subordinates  elsewhere  than  amongst 
the  covenanted  civilians;  his  expe- 
rience of  those  who  were  forced  upon 
him  was  not  in  general  very  favourable. 
Several  were  sent  from  Calcutta,  who 
at  once  demanded  a  staff  of  derkfl. 

"  Sir  Charles  Napier  woidd  not  allow  of 
these  clerks,  and  called  for  work ;  this  was 
at  first  peremptorily  refused,  but,  finally, 
two  of  these  gentlemen  wrote  an  expostula- 
toiy  letter  to  their  superior,  Captain  Pope, 
the  collector,  declaring  they  obeyed  him  with 
disgust  and  detestation.  Lord  Elleidiorough 
recalled  them ;  and  a  Mr.  Richardson,  ap- 
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jwintod  l)y  the  General,  did  wnply,  for  500 
nii>ce3  a  month,  an<l  without  any  dispi:»t, 
the  work  for  which  thc>'  hud  ruceived  above 
2,000  ruiKKW." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Go- 
vernor naturally  turned  to  his  comrades. 
He  knew  them  and  their  resixictivc 
powers,  and  thus  was  able  to  select  for 
each  i>ost  the  mau  most  conn)etent  to 
fill  it  with  credit  to  himself,  with  bene- 
fit to  the  countr)'. 

A  serious  dilliculty,  in  a  crcat  mea- 
sure arranj^ed  by  Sir  CharifS  Napier 
daring  his  lirst  year  of  olHce,  was  the 
tenure  of  land,  all  of  which,  in  Scinde, 
as  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  belon{;e<l  to 
the  State  ;  but  large  portions  of  it  had 
been  granted  oil'  to  be  held  by  military 
service.  These  grants,  or  jagheers, 
however,  were  hehl  merely  during  the 
will  of  the  Ameer:»,  and  this  will  was 
often  most  ar])itrarily  and  vexatiously 
exerted  against  the  jagheerdars.  The 
Governor  n^fused  to  disturl)  those  whom 
he  fuun»l  in  possession  of  tlu»se  tracts, 
and  converted  their  si^rvicc  into  a  fixed 
labour-rent,  calculated  on  the  c;xiK'nse 
of  the  duties  annexed  to  the  jagheiT  ; 
Imt  when  any  jagheerdar  iircterred  it, 
he  granted  him  a  life  <'state  rent-free, 
the  jairheerdar  surrendering  so  much  as 
wuuld,  if  let  to  r}ots,  produce  the  re- 
fit»rve<l  rent.  He  thus  created  the  strong- 
est ties  of  interest  to  bind  the  jagheerdar 
to  a  government  which  si-cured  to  him 
a  life-estate  against  the  chance  of  are- 
turn  of  that  anaix'liial  despotism  which 
had  left  lite  and  projHTty  at  the  mercy 
of  the  caprice  of  a  moment ;  and  form- 
ed a  landed  aristocracy,  with  a  bmly 
of  i)e.isimt  proprietors  by  its  side,  all 
interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
existing  state  of  society. 

I  Jut  while  the  Genend  was  thus  or- 
ganising Seinde,  and  thi-ough  that  or- 
gani>ation  the  comitry  was,  in  des}n'te 
of  various  calamities,  locusts,  \nis\\- 
lenee,  and  defective  inundation,  pro- 
gressing in  wealth  and  prosjH-rity — 
while  law  was  olM-ynl,  and  onler  ]>re- 
wned  amongst  the  fierce  Heloochees, 
one  evil  presse<l  itself  mon;  and  mon* 
lurcibly  \\\\^n\  his  notice. 

The  range  of  mountains  which  bor- 
den-tl  on  the  north-west  of  Scin«ie  wag 
inhabited  bv  various  tril)es,  who,  like 
most  oth<T  pastoral  ra<'e<  oftlie  real 
world,  deiM'udiMl  lor  sub-ti-tenn*  nion* 
upni»  rob]>cry  than  on  the  prtMluce  of 
tlu'ir  llcM'ks.  The  ]M'stilenco  whieh  had 
for  a  time  dis;ibh>d  the  tnM>ps,  the  dis- 
armament oftlK'  lk.'Kjochce>f  and  tht.- 


adrancingproflprnty  of  Scindc,  had  in. 
creased  the  audacity  of  these  rob- 
bers, and  made  their  inroads  more  fre- 
quent : — 

"  niu.-*,"  as  our  author  Nij-g,  "  to  diastuo 
the  roblhrrs  of  the  hilLt  wa^  now  become  im- 
IMTative,  for  tlu*ir  sii«'t»s8fid  incundons  had 
N(>  raist^l  Bcja  Khiufrt  rt'putatiun,  tliat  tho 
ultimate  o »us* •cpicuces  w«t<*  to  Iw  dreadifL 

"  The  confi"«lerate?t  could,  without  reckon- 
ing the  western  mountain  trilKS,  \m\\f;  di»M'n 
20,000  oftlie  m«>st  daring  men  of  Asui,  and 
1>eliind  them  were  r.ices  of  the  same  blood 
and  tenqHT  hi  pn-ater  numlx'rs.  ...  It 
was  their  Inmst,  that  f<»r  GOO  years  no  king 
had  ever  ^yi  U-yond  the  first  defiles  in  their 
land,  thoii;;h  some  had  trieil  with  100,000 
men ;  and  in  tht>se  fearful  luisscs  the  Bri- 
tish amiii'd  luul  aLk)  b<>i'n  fatally  unsuccess- 
ful. 

*'  lliore  Clihliome  hadlM>en  d(>feated;  thero 
the  lien»ic  Clark,  and  others,  had  fallen ; 
and  then'  the  nn.shaken  firmness  of  Brown, 
hut  just  sutheicnt  to  i>reser\-e  the  lives  of 
]ii>(  men  in  a  ehivalri<.*  defence  of  a  fort 
a^iin^t  the  Mumi'^i  alone.  To  allow  such 
a  ]ii'()]ile  to  ^ain  a  head,  and  hy  «U>fnvM 
raise  the  ho]K"t  and  warlike  spirit  of  the 
Khelat  aii'l  .S<-iiidian  momitain  tribcit,  until 
loo.ouo  uiK-iiiitnillaMK  warriors  nhould 
ra;^*  4)ver  the  plain,  Aviien  the  Sikh  army 
was  mcnaciii;^  a  formitUiblu  war,  would  luivo 
K'eii  madiirsH. 

"  Oil  lii»r-«'liaek  or  nn  f«K>t,  tho  BeltMich 
r<»hlMTs  of  the  hilN  were  men  able  and  wil- 
liii;;  to  citcoiintcr  any  fiN.>;  but  like  tho 
Si'ots  t»flJniee'-«  time,  they  j^enerally  moved 
as  iMvaln-,  Ix'iii;; .  mouiitLfl  on  small,  but 
hi;;h-l»loiHli"il,  iUtv  man's  swift  an<l  endur- 
\\\^  to  ji  mar\el.  Thesi»  little  animals  wcro 
>(i»  trained  for  th(>  dt'sert  S4>r>'ice  as  to  snrpaM 
tln'  Uriti-h  eavalf}-.  n-j^ular  or  im^lar.  In 
n-tri'at  or  pursuit  the  latttT  couhl  not  i;vt 
near  thnii.  sive  l»y  stmta;;ci'in.  llie  maiXM 
were  tau;;ht  to  drink  only  at  long  intervaU, 
and  W('n>  at  times  fc<l  ^vith  raw  meat,  wliich 
is  .Hjiid  to  iui'n>;e>i'  their  vi;;our  for  thu  tintc, 
and  ereate  li">s  thirst.  When  an  ex|HHlitiuu 
aen>««s  the  desert  was  to  In;  undiTtaken,  the 
man''s  f<HHl  was  HvA  nn«Ier  her  belly;  tho 
man's,  ef»n>i'«tin^  of  a  eoiirserakef  and  Home- 
tiines  .1  little  arrack,  was  Awixgi  Arn)M  hia 
slioiilders,  mid  was  piicrally  suflideut  for 
ten  or  twelve  iLivs*  scant v  fare." 

•  * 

These  wi're  no  iiL^ignificant  cncniicii 
to  meet,  armed,  as  they  were,  with 
their  deadly  matchhn^ks,  and  swords 
of  line  Damascus  or  (.hitehee  steel. 
Kvi'u  to  arrive  at  the  entrance  of  their 
fa'^inessiw  wa-^  no  slight  matter:  tho 
desert,  abnof«t  destitute  of  water,  ox- 
tends  alxiUt  eiglity  miles,  and  its  heut 
is  almost  unendurabK',  Kive  in  th» 
winiiTf  when  the  eold  uf  tho  hill- 
eountrv  n>nders  itdun'^erous  to  tho  so- 
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poys.  It  was  not  then  wonderftil  that 
the  newspapers  in  India  hostile  to  the 
Governor  aenounced  the  attempt  as  a 
folly  and  chimera,  and  that  scarcely  an 
"officer  in  his  army  anticipated  success. 
But  his  plans  and  calculations  were  all 
made;  and  in  his  journal  he  records 
the  princi][)le  on  wlucli  he  intended  to 
act — a  principle  which,  one  would  ima- 
gine, might  be  successfully  applied  in 
the  struggle  in  wliich  far  less  skilful 
and  worse  prepared  marauders  are  now 
enabled  to  mock  at  our  power,  and  to 
defy  our  armies. 

"  These  barbarians  must  be  attacked  on  a 
principle  the  reverse  of  that  which  prescribes 
the  keeping  of  your  own  force  in  masses,  and 
dividinpf  your  .enemies.  To  drive  the  hill- 
men  together  must  here  bo  our  object ;  their 
warfare  will  be  to  evade  attacks,  and  to  sur- 
prise. They  must,  in  opposition,  be  driven 
to  concentration  and  defence ;  for  all  history 
points  out  that  neither  barbarians  nor  civi- 
lised warriors  of  different  tribes  or  nations, 
agree  when  compressed  together,  and  these 
Cutchee  hillmen  are  peculiarly  incapable  of 
doing  so,  because  the  tribes  adopt  the  per- 
sonal quarrels  of  each  member.  Another  rea- 
son for  thus  operating  is,  that  they  possess 
jin^at  herds  of  cattle,  which  will  thus  be 
drawn  together  in  a  country  where  water  ia 
very  flcarce,  and  food  for  the  animals  still 
warccr.  These  herds  must,  then,  perish  or 
fall  into  our  hands  at  the  watering  places, 
and  the  hillmen  will  starve  instead  of  starv- 
ing us ;  while  we  shall  be  encouraged  by  con- 
stantly-recurring spoil,  which  will  give  us 
fiKKl,  an<l  at  the  same  time  we  shall  got  wa- 
ter, which,  though  not  to  be  found  hi  abun- 
dance, will  probably  be  sufficient  to  sastain 
life  during  the  operations.  These  tribes  are, 
however,  a  people  as  well  as  an  army,  and 
their  families  and  fiwniture  must  move  with 
them.  They  cannot,  as  when  making  in- 
cursions into  Scinde,  fly  about  like  demons 
on  their  little  blood  mares,  but,  pushed  into 
masses,  will  feel  all  the  wants  and  difficulties 
of  regular  troops,  without  ha\'ing  the  same 
supplies  and  redeeming  arrangements  or 
force.** 

On  this  principle  he  steadily  acted, 
and  thus  made  even  the  height  and 
strength  of  the  Cutchee  hills  nis  best 
allies,  closing  up  pass  after  pass,  until 
no  retreat  was  left  the  robbers  save 
their  natural  fortress  of  Trukkee. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  even  an 
outline  of  the  series  of  movements  by 
which  the  General  gradually  drove 
his  fierce  enemies  into  their  stronghold 
of  Trukkee.  It  would  be  unnitblligible 
without  rct'crencc;  to  the  plaiw  of  the 
campaign  inserted  in  the  work.  Suffice 


it  to  say  that^  on  the  16th  January^ 
the  Governor  had  crossed  the  frontier 
of  Scinde,  and  on  the  4th  of  March  he 
received  the  submission  of  the  moun- 
tain tribes,  at  the  ycry  moment  when 
he  wiis  issuing  orders  to  storm  their 
rocky  hold, 

"  With  less  than  6,000  men  Sir  C.  Napier 
had  crossed  a  desert  of  more  than  eighty 
miles,  had  surprised  the  enemy*s  first  lino  of 
watering  places,  had  seized  Uieir  strongest 
passes  without  a  stroke,  had  baffled  all  their 
comiter  schemes ;  and  in  fifty-four  days  sub- 
dued tribes  having  four  times  his  number  of 
fighting  men,  without  giWng  them  even  an 
opportunity  of  declaring  battle  in  an  ad- 
vantageous post.  He  had  starved  them  when 
tliey  thought  to  starve  him,  and  by  fine  com- 
binations and  unexampled  rapidity,  over- 
reached them  in  their  own  peculiar  warfare, 
in  a  country  more  than  140  miles  long,  and 
from  80  to  120  broad,  and  of  such  deso- 
late strength  and  intricacy,  as  can  scarcely 
be  equalled  in  the  world — chasing  them  amidst 
crags  and  defiles,  where  a  single  error  would 
have  caused  the  total  destruction  of  his  army, 
merely  by  the  ca&ting  down  of  stouts  on  tho 
columns." 

The  captive  tribes  were  removed 
from  their  mountains,  and  settled  in  a 
fertile  tract  of  land  on  the  frontiers  of 
Scinde,  under  the  chieftainship  of  Dey- 
rah  Khan,  the  mildest  and  most  cni- 
valrous  of  their  race.  There  they  were 
compelled  to  cultivate  the  soil^  and  to 
build  houses,  holding  their  possession 
as  a  sort  of  military  frontier  colony,  on 
the  condition  of  resisting  any  incursion 
which  might  be  made  by  the  mountain 
races  still  unsubdued.  The  more  tur- 
bulent, for  whose  conduct  the  chief 
could  not  answer,  were  en'rolled  amongst 
the  police  of  southern  Scinde,  where 
they  served  well. 

The  conquest  of  the  mountain  rob- 
bers spread  fai*  and  wide  the  fame  of 
the  Scinde  army  and  of  its  General.  In 
Toorkistan  the  warriors  imagined  that 
he  would  come  amongst  them  like  ano- 
ther Alexander,  swelling  his  army  with 
the  nations  which  he  conquered ;  and 
they  longed  for  his  speedy  advent,  for 
under  his  banners  they  hoped  to  enjoy 
the  spoil  of  the  haunts  of  civilization.  A 
town,  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  his 
province,  on  the  very  frontier  of  Persia, 
when  besieged,  surrendered  to  the  ter- 
ror of  a  letter  of  command,  withhis  name 
forced  thereto.  The  internal  pros- 
perity  which  his  wise  measures  and  the 
suppression  of  the  robber  tribes,  had  pro- 
duced, also  acted  with  great  force  on  tho 
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ardent  imaginations  of  the  nearer  Asi- 
atics.  From  Ehelat^  from  Candahar> 
oven  from  our  own  north-west  pro- 
vinces— from  all  sides  the  stream  of 
immigration  set  in  towards  Scinde— ^ 
Scinde*  yhich  the  Ameers  had  ahnost 
depopulated — two  entire  desert  tribes 
petitioned  to  become  our  subjects,  and 
the  walls  of  Kurrachce  soon  became 
too  narrow  for  its  new  population. 

In  one  point  of  the  hill-campaign  Sir 
C.  Napier  had  been  much  embarrassed 
by  the  desertion  en  masse  of  the  com- 
missarint  and  baggage  camels,  which 
were  then  all  supplied  by  contractors ; 
his  extraordinary'  fertility  of  expedient 
had  alone  enabled  him  to  meet  the  dif. 
ficiilty  which  this  caused.  This  un- 
toward  event  forced  more  prominently 
before  his  mind  the  necessity  for  diiui- 
uishing  and  systematising  the  cumbi*ous 
baggage  of  an  Indian  army,  a  subject 
which  Iiad  occupied  his  mind,  even 
from  his  first  arrival  in  Scinde ;  and  at 
length  he  obtained  the  sanction  re- 
quired for  forming  a  l>aggage  corj)?,  in 
which  ever}'  camel-driver  should  be  a 
drilled  and  disciplined  soldier,  under  a 
regular  military  organisation.  I  le  thus 
dispensed  with  a  baggage  guard,  and 
ensured  that  quickness,  regularity,  and 
unity  of  action,  which  nothing  but  mi- 
litary di8ci])line  and  arrangement  can 
give. 

Tlie  advantage  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  almost  self-evident ;  but  if  any. 
thing  could  be  requinMl  to  demonstnito 
it,  the  proof  was  furnished  ver}'  shortly 
after  tlie  formation  of  the  camel  bag- 
gage corps,  during  the  inarch  of  8ir 
Harry  Smith  to  AliwaL  It  must  be  in 
the  recollection  of  eveiy  one  how, 
when  the  Sikh  cavalry  dashed  u^>on  the 
long  line  of  camels  which  earned  the 
baggage  of  his  army,  the  unfortunate 
drivers  lost  courage,  and  tied  ;  the 
camels,  leil  without  guidance,  fell  into 
a  confused  mass,  embarrassing  the 
movements  of  the  baggage  guard, 
which  bravely  did  its  duty,  and  resisted 
to  the  death  the  fierce  attack,  but 
without  avail,  for  the  desertion  of  tho 
drivers  prevented  the  baggage  from 
escaping  during  the  delay  thus  occa- 
sioned, and  ere  support  could  arrive, 
dmost  all  tho  animals  had  bi^en  driven 
off  by  the  enemy.  How  diflercnt  it 
would  have  been  if  each  driver  had 
bt«n  steady  to  his  post,  and  intent 
only  on  facilitating  the  escajM.*  of  liis 
charge ;  or  if  tho  body  had,  like  the 
Scinde  baggage  corps,  been  taught  to 


form  a  living  fortaliee,  by  forcing  tho 
camels  to  kneel  in  a  circle,  with  their 
heads  turned  inwards,  thus  exposing 
to  the  enemy's  fire  but  few  vital  parts ; 
while  the  drivers,  completely  sheltered 
behind  them,  could,  m  comparativo 
safety,  defend  themselves  and  their 
charge.  But  valuable  as  was  this  in. 
stitution,  it  had  many  enemies :  somo 
opposed  it  because  it  was  origi- 
nated by  Sir  Charles  Napier;  and 
with  the  true  spirit  of  ^lephistopheles, 
'Uler  geist  der  stvts  vernchU,"  they 
considered  themselves  bound  to  oppose 
whati'ver  he  created :  others,  it  may 
be,  iK^cause  the  oilicers  and  soldiers  of 
a  disciplined  body  were  most  unlikely 
to  connive  at  the  transport  of  the  inor- 
dinate ([uantities  of  baggage  which 
have  lx\*n  the  disgrace  and  tho  diffi- 
culty of  our  Indian  armi(^s.  But  in 
despite  of  all  opiwsition,  the  Governor 

Ere.*!stMl  rapidly  on  the  formation  of  tho 
aggage  corps ;  for  he  well  knew  its 
value  in  the  iield,  and  further,  that  in 
all  probability,  that  value  would  soon 
be  rougldy  tested.  He  marked  the 
gathering  storm-clouds,  and  warned 
the  Indian  Goveniment  of  the  impend- 
ing Sikh  war ;  but  Cassandra-like,  ho 
warned  in  vain.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
but  one  fortnight  before  Moodkee  was 
fought,  promised  to  give  the  (jrovemor 
six  weeks*  notice  of  hostilities,  and 
prevented  the  formation  of  a  powerful 
army  of  co-operation,  until  tho  an- 
nouncement of  the  battle  of  Moodkee 
was  accompanie<l  by  an  order  to  assem- 
ble 15,000  men  with  all  possible  speed, 
at  Roree.  So  many  troops  could  not 
be  obtained  from  Scinde,  and  it  was 
necessar}'  to  march  very  much  tho 
larger  portion  of  this  force  from  Sunt 
and  Bombay.  The  speed  with  which 
this  concentration  was  effected  has 
rarely  been  equalled,  when  wo  constdcr 
the  distances  which  were  to  bo  accom^ 
plished,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  sur. 
mountiKL 

The  Bombay  reinforcement,  amount- 
ing with  the  followers  to  not  less  than 
2K),000  souls,  had  to  be  marched  to  Uie 
coast,  to  perlbnn  voyages  in  some  cases 
of  500,  in  others  of  800  miles,  and  to 
march  afterwards  400  miles  to  their 
point  of  concentration ;  and  yet  on  the 
ibrty-second  day  afler  receding  tho 
order,  the  army  was  there  assemljled, 
with  appointments  of  singular  com-, 
plcteness.  An  enormous  park  of  artil- 
leiy,  thirty-two  siege  pieces,  with  a 
thousand   rounds    of  ammunition   « 
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gun,  a  commissariat  stored  with  two 
moDths*  provisions,  an  armed  flotiUa 
on  the  Indus,  were  amongs*  his  ar- 
rangements. The  wildest  enthusiasm, 
oomoined  with  the  highest  discipline, 
prevailed  amongst  all  ranks,  while  the 
Greneral,  carefully  considering  the  po- 
sition of  the  several  armies,  had  formed 
a  plan  of  operations  which  must  have 
crushed  the  Sikh  army,  perhaps  pre- 
vented the  second  Punjauo  war.  But 
a  sudden  order  from  the  Governor- 
General  compelled  Sir  C.  Napier  to 
direct  his  army  to  Bhahawalpore,  and 
himself  to  proceed  to  the  Upper  Sutlej. 
He  reached  the  camp  of  the  main  army, 
to  find  a  peace  determined  on,  which 
he  knew  must  entail  a  second  war. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  a  puppet  king,  like 
Duleep  Sing,  and  a  real  monaroi,  like 
Goolab,  were  established,  the  battle 
would  have  to  be  fought  again,  rivers 
of  blood  would  flow,  and  the  result 
might  be  doubtful." 

How  fearfully  his  prediction  was 
verified  we  all  know  but  too  well. 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  gradually  in- 
creasing horror  with  which  we  heard 
of  the  murder  of  Agnew  and  Anderson, 
the  mutiny  of  the  Sikhs'  contingent, 
the  repulse  from  Moultan,  and  the 
bloody  struggles  of  Ramnuggur  and 
Chillianwallah  ?  Can  we  forget  the 
call  which  then  arose  firom  the  startled 
nation  for  Kapier,  whose  counsel  would 
have  prevented  the  Sikh  war,  but  whose 
arm  was  now  invoked  to  crush  it  ? — or 
the  news  of  Goojerat,  and  the  joy  of 
all  for  the  victory  which  suppressed 
the  rebellion — joy  heightened  by  our 
sympathy  for  the  brave  old  warrior 
who  had  won  it,  and  thus  recovered 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  well  de- 
served by  his  long  series  of  gallant 
actions,  from  the  defence  of  Tarifa  to 
the  fight  of  Sobraon  ? 

From  Lahore  Sir  Charles  Napier 
returned  to  Kurrachee  to  pursue  his 
course  of  civil  administration,  still  im- 
peded by  hostility,  from  what  our  au- 
thor terms,  "The  Bombay  faction," 
but  still  triumphantly  successful.  The 
effects  of  his  labour  are,  perhaps,  best 
shewn  by  the  enormous  increase  of  re- 
venue ;  from  nine  lacs  of  rupees  in 
1843-4,  and  twenty-seven  lacs  in 
1844-5,  to  fortjr  lacs  in  1845-6,  of 
which  sum  but  nine  lacs  were  required 
for  the  expenses  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion, including  the  large  police  force ; 
thus  leaving  thirty-one  lacs  to  be  paid 
over  to  the  general  treasury.     It  is  an 
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important  fact  that  this  increase  took 
place  without  the  imposition  of  a  single 
new  impost,  although  the  taxes  had  been 
reduced  to  half  the  rate  which  had  been 
levied  by  the  Ameers,  and  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  increasing  prospe- 
rity of  the  country.  Yet  in  defiance 
of  these  facts,  and  of  the  payment  of 
the  thirty-one  lacs  into  the  treasury, 
the  outcry  that  Scinde  had  been  a  dis- 
astrous conquest  was  maintained,  and 
the  Indian  press  still  clamorously  as- 
serted that  its  expenditure  exceeded 
its  income.  The  mode  in  which  they 
supported  this  statement  was  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  grand  truth  so 
well  known,  and  so  well  used  by  many 
of  our  financial  reformers  and  politi- 
cal economists,  that  you  may  prove 
anything  with  figures.  They  simply 
debited  the  finances  of  Scinde  with  the 
entire  military  force  quartered  there — 
a  force  unnecessary  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  the  province,  and  requir- 
ed as  a  check  upon  the  turbulent  and 
hostile  Sikh  army,  and  as  a  frontier 
garrison; — with  a  safer  and  stronger 
line  to  defend  than  that  further  to  the 
eastward,  which  had  been  maintained 
while  an  army  of  occupation  remained 
in  Scinde  in  continued  danger  of  attack^ 
and  every  shilling  of  whose  expense 
had  been  an  unmitigated  loss  to  the 
East  India  Company.  Every  fact  in 
relation  to  Scinde,  and  to  its  Governor, 
seems  to  have  been  exposed  to  similar 
misrepresentation  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
feel  surprise  that  such  misrepresenta- 
tions should  have  found  willin^steners 
high  in  authority  at  home.  The  men 
who  have  sapped  the  foundations  of 
industry,  agncultural  and  commercial, 
here,  could  hardly  sympathise  with 
him  who  had  restored  both  to  desolated 
Scinde.  Doctrinaires,  whose  theories 
have  resulted  in  the  depopulation  of 
whole  districts  of  our  country,  might 
well  look  jealously  at  the  man  whose 
practical  administration  had  attracted 
a  tide  of  immigration  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding states.  Ministers,  under 
whose  auspices  red-handed  murder 
stalks  scatheless  in  the  noonday,  mi^ht 
shudder  at  the  stern  retributive  justice 
speedily  and  inflexibly  dealt  out  to 
criminals  in  Scinde.  The  elevation  of 
a  barbarous  and  miserable  province, 
many  grades  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion, must  be  a  standing  reproach  to 
those  whose  misgovernment  tends  to 
degrade  Ireland  to  the  condition  of 
Scmde  under  the  Ameers.    Further, 
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Sir  Charles  Nnpier  was  not  satisfied 
"with  niaknig  Ins  own  province  prospc- 
roiia,  he  venture<l  to  wish  to  assist  from 
its  abundance  the  misery  which  prc- 
Tailud  here : 

"  S<.indian  wheat  was  artiinlly  cx]x»rtwl 
in  iMlC,  and  li<t7,  throu^li  l)oiitl>ay  to 
Kn^l.iiKi  with  p)«tl  ])rotit  :  tor  Ix-in^  iiiiich 
hunlcr,  drier,  ami  heavier  tlian  thi>  Canadian 
wheat,  it  lV.'teh«'d  twenty  >liilUn;r'*  a  ton 
nion.'  ill  tlie  niark«'t.  Sir  Charle.s  Napirr 
oflerL-d  ehven  th()U>and  tons,  n;aiv»d  a>  re- 
veniu',  for  the  ii-^i*  «»f  fan>i>hin.v;  In'l.iiid,  and 
Lord  KUi'nborou;;!!  ]ti>int<-d  out  toth"  minis- 
ter'* a  elj<ap  nnnU-  of  eonv^•^  in;;  it ;  lln-  h:jr- 
jrain  woidd  liiv«»  Im'i-ii  most  a  Ivanta.Lrrons, 
alleviating  the  minery  of  thi>  Irish,  aiid  im- 
proving the  Scindian  re\enu«»,  hut  a  nu-a- 
Hure  n-a4onaMv  iNMiclicial  to  Inland,  and 
iixfl'ul  to  Si-inde,  was  a  cup  of  double  bitter- 
ness, and  intitantly  njeeud/* 

Can  we  be  snrjirisod  if  nndor  tlioso 
circumstances  iIk»  rulinjj  powci*?*  liave 
felt  anything  rathn*  than  oratitudo  to 
»Sir  (.'harli!s  Najiu-r,  and  if,  when  ho- 
nours an<l  rewjirtlstbr  Indian  sncccsws 
and  rcvcnk'S  were  i*howfn?d  around, 
he  shoidd  have  been  lidl  decorated  by 
bis  irn'at  deeds  alone  ? 

The  incri'asinj;  j)il(^  of  our  nianu- 
pcript  warns  ns  to  conclude ;  but  iTe 
we  eloso  we  must  extr.u-t  the  nm^^nili- 
cent  |M'n)ratinn  in  which  Sir  AN'iiliaui 
Jsapier  describes  th<;  former  state  of 
Seinde,  and  tlie  I'llects  of  his  brother  9 
administration  :— 

"  S<i  ended  Sir  C.  Napier's  adniinistmtiun 
(>f  Si'inde. 

**  lie  had  found  that  land  dnniineorrd 
over  hy  n  race  (»f  tirr^-«  warriors,  who  hattd 
the  Kn^li>h  fntm  {Mditical  and  ndipous  mo- 
tives, an«l  who  wrp'  pn*parin;r  lor  war  \\ith 
a  Well  ^^lunilrd  di>tru>t  of  l>riti«h  puMic 
faith  and  honour,  and  a  <*ont('mpt  f*ir  British 
military  ]Mi\f<>[ft— a  roi)tcm])t  whii-h  thi* 
disi'tiT  at  CalMMil  and  s«*viTal  roa-nt  minor 
def'Mt*  in  Kin-la t  MH-m*^!  to  warrant. 

"  J  !(•  had  found  it  nndi-r  th*-  oppn'*»'ivi«  sway 
of  an  r«Ii:;arfhy  of  di ■«.!»< it -«,  <tU' 1  ami  horri- 
lilv  vieious  in  di'>Kim-hi-rv.  wttin'  >u«'h  rx- 
aniidfs  of  lo.ith»«iin<'  depravity  as  nm<t 
fmally  have  eorru)it<il  MH-irty  to  its  rore, 
and  made  ri'^furmtiou  imiHw.ilil«\  JIc  had 
fouml  till'  rural  huhjivt  iHipulatiiui  cruohitl 
with  inifMists,  >huddi'rin:r  midi-r  a  fmn-ious 
d>>mination,  wa-tin;;  in  numlK.-r  from  un- 
natural mortality  and  for  fd  <-nn:n'*iti  m  : 
the   tuwn«  ahriiikin;;  in  i4z<',    and  dovuid 


of  handioraftism ;  the  half-tilled  fiddi 
were  sullenlv  cultivated  bv  muerable 
serfs,  whose  labours  only  brought  additiunal 
niisrrv  to  thenisflvea ;  and  more  than  a 
fourth  of  thi;  fertile  land  was  turned  into 
lair>  for  wihl  bea  t",  by  tyrants,  who  thus 
defarcd  and  renden><l  ]i:-niieiou3  what  (lod 
had  rrLati-<I  for  (he  sub»ii*tenee  and  eoinfort 
uf  man. 

**  lb'  had  found  society  without  the  pro- 
trvtion  of  law  or  that  of  natural  human 
f«'«'linns— for  slav<'r}'  was  w id-dy -spread ; 
nninh'r,  e-i>ecially  of  wonian,  rife ;  blood 
f«'U<ls  univrrsil,  and  systematic  rubbery  so 
e>tai>li'<brd  by  the  forrt^  of  eircumstancM  as 
to  U-rtvi'  no  other  mode  «)f  ^•xi^t^'nee  free,  and 
rt.<ii(ii>rin^  tiiat  crinu'  th<'  mark  and  toffn  of 
heroism.  >Iiv;ht  was  li^ht,  and  tliu  whnlo 
s<Hial  fram«'W')rk  ^\as  dis.solvin^  in  a  horrl-* 
bif  roiifu>lun  where  the  bloody  hand  only 
could  tlirivr. 

"  lb-  had  ftiund  the  iJelofwhoes  with  sword 
anil  shield  di-fyinjj  anil  capable  of  overthiow" 
inir  annii'.4.  He  K'l't  them  with  s)Nide  and  mat- 
t<M-k.  subnn»^ive  to  a  con«tabl(r>  staff.  Ha 
found  them  turbident  and  bbwHlv,  masters  in 
u  realm  where  eonfudon  and  injn.^tire  pre- 
vaili-d :  he  li  ft  them  miM  and  f>bedi«^nt 
subjci'ts  in  a  eountry  wht  re  justice  was  sub- 
stitute I  for  tlieir  niilitarv'  donnnation. 

"lie  liad  found  Scinde  groaning  under 
tyranny;  he  hit  it  a  eontente<I  though 
hulKlue«I  provincL-  of  Imlia.  resjnrtid  by  sur- 
rouuilini;  nations  and  trilws,  which  he  had 
tauudit  tn  eoiilide  iti  I-ji;;lisli  lionfuir,  and  to 
tn'uilde  at  Mn;;^^!!  military'  {towers  as  the 
emanation  of  a  deity.  He  found  it  poor  and 
in  slavery ;  he  left  it  without  a  hlavc,  re- 
lie  vtd  fmni  wholc'sjile  r«)blH.>rv  and  wholesah 
nmnkT,  with  an  ineri'a>ing  iNtpubition  and 
an  extendi  d  and  extending  agriculture  and 
abundance  of  foiMl,  ])nKluci*<l  by  the  willing 
indu-tr}'  of  inde)N>ndent  lalNMin'nt.  He  left 
it  al>t>  vt'uU  an  ^'ulargi-d  ooninu-rce,  a  rcviv- 
in;r«  internal  trallie,  exfiamiing  towns,  re- 
stored  hamlirniflMnen,  niitiiriitid  taxation, 
a  gn-at  revenue,  an  (>oonouncal  administra- 
tion, and  a  n^'briueil,  tUK-ial,  system,  wilhan 
enlargi><l  and  impnivim;  public  s]arit,  and  a 
gn-at  road  oiM-nt-d  f»»r  fiitun*  ])ro«perily.  lie 
had,  in  tin<',  fituml  a  divided  (lopulation, 
niisepk',  and  MTvitude,  on  the  on«*  lund; 
and  on  the  oth«-r,  a  barlKintus  domination, 
crime,  and  cruelty,  tears  and  dir«tn-s!S  cver}'- 
where  jiri'vaiting.  lb*  left  a  nuitetl,  rege- 
nt-rated jM'opl  •,  ri'joieing  in  a  riMug  civilisa- 
tion, tlie  Work  of  his  l)enclieeiit  genius.* 

Thu^  ends  Sir  AVilllain  Kapicr'i 
'*  Administration  of  S<'inde" — a  work 
wbi(di  must  in«-n>asc  the  literary  fume 
evfu  (d*  the  historian  of  the  IV'tuufular 
AN'ar. 
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**  XHK  RBBBLLI05  **   IN  THB  CITY   AMD  THB  FIVLD. 


On  the  22nd  of  April,  1848,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  received  the  royal  assent, 
which,  under  the  somewhat  ambitious 
title  of  *' An  Act  for  the  better  Security 
of  the  Crown  and  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  attempted  to  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  protection  against 
the  somewhat  novel  dangers  which 
threatened  them  in  the  treason  that 
raged  in  the  columns  of  the  rebel  press. 

This  Act,  so  far  as  it  affected  news- 
paper publications,  was  passed  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  United 
Irishman.  No  statute  has  ever  been, 
perhaps,  the  subject  of  so  much  misap- 
prehension; and  as  it  is  a  key  to  much 
of  the  policy  of  the  Executive  that  pro- 
cured from  the  legislature  its  enact- 
ment, a  few  words  of  explanation  of 
the  real  character  of  its  provisions  may 
not  be  altogether  thrown  away. 

It  did  nothing  more  than  enable  the 
Government  to  prosecute  as  a  felony, 
punishable  by  transportation,  crimes 
which,  independent  of  that  statute,  and 
even  at  this  moment,  amount  to  the 
higher  guilt  of  treason — while  it  simpli- 
fied at  the  same  time  the  legal  forms  of 
the  accusation.  From  the  earliest  period, 
the  crime  of  high  treason  had  consisted, 
apart  from  some  offences  not  necesoary 
to  advert  to,  either  in  the  open  levying 
of  war  against  the  Sovereign  within  his 
realm,  or  in  adhering  to  the  King's  ene- 
mies in  time  of  war,  or  **  compassing, 
imagining,  intending,  and  devising  the 
death  of  the  Sovereign,"  provided  such 
design  or  intention  was  plainly  mani- 
fested by  any  open  act  or  deed,  called, 
in  the  language  of  the  old  legid  phra- 
seology, an  "  overt  act." 

The  design  or  intention  to  take  away 
the  life  of  the  Sovereign  was  the  trea- 
son. Although  the  law — indeed  com- 
mon sense — made  it  necessary  that  the 
design  should  be  accompanied  by  some 
act  sufficient  to  demonstrate  palpably 
its  existence  before  the  person  enter- 
taining it  made  himself  amenable  to 
the  penalties  of  treason ;  still  the  guilt 
of  treason  was  in  the  design,  and  not 
in  the  act  by  which  it  was  manifested. 
So  strictly  was  this  held,  that  when 
the  law  had  to  deal  with  the  actual 
murder  of  a  Sovereign,  those  who  took 
away  the  life  of  Charles  I.  were  exe^ 


cuted  upon  an  indictment  which  charg- 
ed them,  not  with  killing  the  King,  but 
with  compassing  his  death — the  actual 
putting  him  to  death  being  alleged  only 
as  the  overt  act  by  which  they  proved 
the  existence  of  the  design. 

A  justly-celebrated  statute  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  had  fixed  and 
defined  the  limits  of  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  as  we  have  stated.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  intentions  of 
the  framers  of  the  statute,  judicial 
decisions  in  process  of  time  extended 
the  meaning  of  the  latter  branch, 
so  as  to  include  all  possible  attempts 
to  overturn  the  government,  or  even 
exercise  a  forcible  constraint  upon 
the  royal  will.  It  was  said,  that  as 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Sovereign  to 
resist  all  attempts  at  illegal  control  or 
intimidation,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
all  persons  designing  such  attempts 
must,  in  contemplation  of  law,  be  re- 
garded as  designing  the  destruction  of 
that  natural  life.  **  From  the  prison  to 
the  grave  of  a  monarch  is  but  a  step," 
was  an  aphorism  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  experience  of  all  history,  to  warrant 
the  judgments  which  it  was  frequently 
cited  to  support ;  and  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  a  series  of  decisions, 
the  authority  of  which  in  any  court  of 
law  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to 
question,  had  conclusively  established 
that  every  project  or  design  to  inter- 
fere by  force  with  the  government  of 
the  country,  even  though  never  carried 
out  into  open  insurrection,  was  still 
high  treason  within  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  because  the  design  to 
interfere  with  or  control  the  govern- 
ment, involved,  by  necessary  legal  in- 
ference, the  design  of  putting  the  reign- 
ing Sovereign  to  death. 

This  is  stiU,  beyond  all  question,  the 
state  of  the  law.  However  well- 
founded  such  maxims  may  be  in  po- 
litical truth,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  juries  occasionally 
found  a  difficulty  in  applyinjir  them  to 
the  facts  that  might  be  established  be- 
fore them.  A  conspiracy  to  repeal 
the  Legislative  Union  by  force  of  arms 
even  without  disturbing  the  Monarchy, 
would,  beyond  all  question,  be  high 
treason;  yet  a  jury  could  only  find  it  00 
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by  declaring  on  their  oaths,  that  those 
engaged  in  it  compassed  the  death  of 
the  Queen,  and  held  their  meetings 
with  a  view  and  object  of  accomplishing 
that  design.  The  very  same  principle 
would  apply  to  an  attempt  to  alter  by 
force  the  laws  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
significant, or  most  distant  islands  of 
her  Majesty's  dominions.  In  every  caso 
the  law  would  sternly  say,  that  those 
who  planned  an  intei-ference  by  force 
with  her  Majesty's  authority,  nmst  be 
held  to  design  her  Majesty's  death ; 
and  judges  would  advise  juries  to  con- 
vict of  that  charge,  upon  proof  of  the 
design  to  subvert  her  authority  by 
force,  in  the  most  remote  and  most 
isolated  portion  of  her  vast  empire — a 

Eortion  which  might  be  severed,  per- 
aps,  from  her  dominions  without  one 
hour's  intemipUon  to  her  Imppiness  or 
repose. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
those  stem  maxims  were  occasionally 
listened  to  bv  juries  with  distrust.  In 
the  trials  of  Tooke  and  Hardv  in  Lon- 
don, in  1794,  the  genius  of  Erskine 
brought  them  to  the  test  of  the  plain 
common  sense  of  Middlesex  juries. 
The  accused  parties  were  tried  on  the 
indictment  in  which  alone  the  accusa- 
tion could  be  legally  expressed,  that  of 
"compassing  the  death  of  the  King." 
Tlie  real  ofienco  of  whi(rh  thi-y  were 
Accused  was  that  of  being  members 
of  a  society  which  was  charged  with  the 
intention  to  obtain  a  ri'form  of  Parlia- 
ment bv  intimidation  and  force.  The 
unrivalled  advocate  who  defended  them 
boldly  arraigned  before  the  j  ury  the  con- 
st ructitm  which  successive  di'cisions  of 
judges  had  placed  upon  the  words  of 
the  charge  which,  upon  their  oath<<,  the 
jurors  were  to  find  prove<l.  The  trials  re- 
8ulte<l  in  successive  ac(juittals  ;  whether 
from  the  failure  of  the  evidence  to  sus- 
tain any  tr(.>asonable  <lesign,  or  the  un- 
willingness of  the  juries  to  find  a  trea- 
sonable design,  imputing,  of  necessitv, 
the  compassing  of  the  King's  death, 
may  ver}'  fairly  be  doubted.  The  re- 
sult, however,  was,  that  ministers  de- 
termined thatthesediillculties  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  old  and  un(juestionable 
law  of  treason  should  Ik*  n»moved.  In 
]  796  an  Act  was  passcKl  which  declared 
that  it  was  high  treason  to  compass 
the  deposition  of  the  Sovereign ;  or, 
in  cfiect,  to  plan  any  interfi'rence,  by 
force  or  intimidation,  with  his  autho- 
rity.  So  far  it  simplified  the  statement 
of  the  charge.  To  meet  another  difii- 
culty,  it  enacted  that  the  treasonable 


design  might  be  maiufested  by  the 
publication  of  any  printing  or  writing. 

This  statute  was  declared  by  every 
judge  who  commented  on  it  to  have 
done  nothing  more  than  expanded 
in  terms  the  construction  put  upon 
the  words  of  compassing  the  King's 
death.  In  truth  nothing  was  treason 
after  its  passing  which  was  not  trea- 
son before.  It  only  enabled  a  jmy 
to  find  it  to  be  "a  compassing  to  de- 
pose the  King,"  instead  of  being  com- 
pelled either  to  acquit  or  find  it  "a 
compassing  of  the  King's  death." 

This  Act  had  been  passed  before  the 
Union;  it  did  not,  therefore,  extend 
to  this  country.  Originally  enacted 
for  the  life  of  George  III.^  it  had  been 
made  perpetual  by  an  Act  of  181 7. 
It  was  believed,  however,  that  the  Act 
perpetuating  it,  although  an  Act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  had  not  the 
effect  of  extending  it  to  Ireland. 

This  somewhat  dry  detail  will,  per- 
haps, enable  our  readers  clearly  to 
understand  the  state  of  the  law  prior 
to  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  which 
we  refer.  Had  Mitchcl  published  the 
treasonable  papers  of  the  United  Iriik^ 
man  in  England,  ho  could  plainly  haTe 
been  indicted  for  high  treason,  and 
that  treason  being  designated  as  a 
compassing  to  depose  the  Queen,  and 
a  manifesting  of  it  by  these  publica- 
tions. In  Ireland  the  charge  of  hig^ 
treason  must  have  been  described  as  a 
compassinnr  of  the  Queen's  death,  and 
these  publications  alles[cd  as  the  overt 
acts  by  which  that  wicked  compassing 
was  to  be  brought  to  pass. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  sta- 
tute known  as  the  Treason-Felony 
Act  was  introduced.  It  followed  tka 
exact  words  of  the  statute  of  1196,  but 
it  designate<l  the  offence  as  felony 
instiNid  of  hi^h  treason,  and  miti- 
gated the  punishment  from  death  to 
transportation.  It  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  the  offences  which  it  de- 
scribed should  continue  treason  when- 
ever they  were  so  under  the  old  statute 
of  Edward  III.,  and  that  no  prisoner 
should  be  ac(pittted  on  an  indictment 
for  felony  under  this  Act  if  his  ofienoo 
should  appear  to  be  high  treason.  The 
necessity  for  this  latter  provision  arose 
from  the  technical  rule  of  law  which,  to 

S reserve  the  boundaries  of  the  diflferent 
egrecs  of  crime,  declares  that  any  of- 
fence merges  in  one  of  a  hi^zher  degree. 
According  to  this  nile  nothing  that 
amounted  to  treason  ever  could  be  con. 
sidercd  as  mere  felony  in  the  eye  of  the 
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law ;  and,  but  for  the  special  provision 
we  have  mentioned,  were  a  jury  satis- 
fied  that  the  facts  proved  amounted  to 
treason,  they  would  have  been  bound  to 
declare  the  accused,  for  that  very  reason, 
not  guilty  of  felony. 

The  real  effect  of  this  statute  was 
simply  this — to  give  the  Executive  the 
option  of  prosecuting  certain  treason- 
able practices  as  a  felony ;  to  simplify 
and  make  more  accordant  with  common 
notions  the  statement  of  the  charge ;  and 
to  get  rid  of  some  difficulties  that  might 
arise,  especially  when  the  manifestation 
of  the  treasonable  design  depended  sole- 
ly upon  the  publication  of  treasonable 
incitements  to  rebel.  It  still,  how- 
ever, required  as  an  essential  ingredient 
of  the  ofience  the  existence  of  that 
distinct  and  deliberate  treasonable  de- 
sign which  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
essence  of  the  crime  of  treason  under 
the  old  law. 

This  legislation  was,  perhaps,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  meet  the  only  rebellion 
which  we  have  expressed  our  belief  then 
existed  in  Ireland — a  rebellion  carried 
on  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper.  In 
estimating  Lord  Clarendon's  policy  it  is 
of  some  importance  to  observe  the  cha- 
racter of  the  legislation  for  which  he 
asked.  Although  unquestionably  the 
statute  would  have  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment, if  they  pleased,  to  indict  for 
felony  persons  engaged  in  insurrec- 
tionary plots,  which  for  any  reason  it 
was  not  expedient  to  magnify  by  the 
importance  of  a  trial  for  high  treason^ 
although  the  Act  was  actually  so  used  in 
England  against  some  despicable  knots 
of  petty  insurrectionists  ;  yet  so  far  as 
Ireland  was  concerned,  its  avowed  ob- 
ject— and  the  only  use  ever  made  of  its 
provisions — was  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  try  as  felons  those  who  carried 
on  their  treason  by  newspaper  publica- 
tions. 

The  Act,  we  repeat,  was  well  adapt- 
ed to  encounter  that  peculiar  and  pro- 
bably unprecedented  species  of  treason- 
able movement  which  then  disturbed 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. The  managers  of  the  United 
Irishman  imagined  they  were  to  over- 
throw the  Government  by  writing  pikes 
and  barricades.  Never  before  had  a 
rebellion  been  carried  out  by  such  in- 
struments. The  programme  of  an  as- 
sault upon  the  Castle,  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  United  Irishman,  was 
exulted  in  by  these  monomaniacs  as  a 
triumph  as  great  as  if  they  had  actually 
stormed  the  old  building  upon  Cork-hilL 


It  certainly  made  more  consternation  in 
the  presence-chamber  than  we  are  sure 
would  have  been  felt  from  half  an  hour's 
actual  assault  upon  the  gates.  Ima- 
ginary barricades,  guarded  by  trained 
bands  of  sanguinary  pikemen,  occu- 
pied the  streets  each  Saturday — in  the 
columns  of  the  rebel  journal — and 
existed  nowhere  else.  The  pomppus 
and  bloodthirsty  threats  which  every 
publication  hurled  at  the  Viceroy  sup- 
plied the  place  by  a  compendious  pro- 
cess of  arms,  of  organisation,  and  of 
men.  While  the  journalist  wrote  big 
the  rebellion  was  going  on ;  if  he  flag- 
ged for  a  publication  in  the  ferocity  of 
his  treason,  the  authorities  breathed 
freely,  and  "  law  and  order"  had  a  suc- 
cess. To  meet  such  a  state  of  things  it 
was,  perhaps,  not  unfitting  that  Lord 
Clarendon  should  invoke  and  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  Act 
which  enabled  him  to  try  and  punish  as 
felony  that  treason,  of  which  the  overt 
acts  were  newspaper  publications. 

This  was  exactly  what  the  statute  of 
the  22nd  of  April  enabled  him  to  do. 
The  more  applicable  that  statute  ap- 
pears  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  tne 
danger,  the  more  is  our  statement  con- 
firmed, that  so  far  as  any  overt  act  or 
preparation  went,  the  treason  confined 
its  operations  to  the  newspapers.  The 
publishers  of  successive  journals  have 
been  tried  and  convicted  under  this 
statute ;  but  they  have  been  convicted 
solely  on  the  overt  acts  of  their  publica- 
tions. Any  other  act,  which  indicated 
a  participation  in  an  insurrectionary 
design,  subjected  them  to  the  penal- 
ties of  this  Act  as  completely  as 
any  newspaper  article  could  do,  and 
probably  much  more  surely.  But 
not  a  single  human  being  was  put 
upon  his  trial  for  a  treasonable  de- 
sign manifested  by  any  act  except  a 
newspaper  publication.  Is  not  the  in- 
ference irresistible,  that,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  the  only  overt  acts 
were  those  of  newspaper  publications?! 

If  this  be  so,  wnat  excuse  can  be 
offered  for  those  alarming  preparations 
.—those  still  more  alarming  hints,  by 
which,  during  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  the  Viceroy  so  cruelly  fooled 
the  loyalty  of  the  country,  and  so  reck- 
lessly injured  the  trade  and  lowered 
the  character  of  Dublin?  Unwilling 
to  repeat,  we  must  only  ask  of  our 
readers  to  remember  the  statements 
which  we  made  last  month,  as  to  the 
disposition  and  the  sudden  and  most 
horrifying  movements  of  the  troops,  by 
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which,  during  the  months  of  !March 
and  ApriU  both  militaiy  men  and 
civilians  were  perplexed  and  ahirmed. 
These  movements,  upon  more  than  one 
occasion,  indicated  the  expectation  of 
an  instcaU  outbreak  of  a  terrible  and 
most  sanguinary  revolt.  We  must 
ask  of  our  readers,  once  for  all, 
tojjear  this  in  mind,  throuj^h  all  the 
comments  we  may  i'eel  it  our  duty  to 
make  upon  Lord  Clarendon*3  conduct. 
liv  every  indication  that  could  tdve  a 
pkMljre  of  his  <)})inion,  he  several  times 
manifested  his  belief  that  dudlin  was 

WITHIN  A  FEW  MINUTK8  OF  AN  INSUR- 
BKCTION  WHICH  ITS  GAURISON  OF  TEN 
THOUSAND  TltOOI'S  WOULD  BE  TNAHLE 
EFFECTUALLY  TO    PUT  DOWN.      TllC  iui- 

T)ortance  of  this  stateuu'ut  will  excuse 
Its  repetition.  To  no  other  belii'f  than 
that  of  an  immediate  insurrection  can 
we  refer  the  military  ore  u  pa  lion  of 
every  available  post  in  the  city  for 
months;  the  dcfi'iuliiijir  of  the  (.'astle 
by  l)all-proof  barricaclcs  ;  the  sudden 
closings  of  the  Castle  gates;  the 
commands  at  midnight  to  the  artil- 
h'rymen  to  stand  by  their  guns  and 
li;fht  their  port-lin»s;  the  rousing  of 
the  whole  jrarrison  at  dead  of  nijrht 
with  onlers  to  pix*pare  ihr  instant  ac- 
tion. OncH*  for  all,  we  ask  our  rea<lers, 
as  they  go  with  us,  to  bear  these  ex- 
traonliiuir)'  ])reparations  and  move- 
ments in  min<l. 

We  almost  fear  that,  bv  those  who 
W(»rt^  not  eve-witness<.'s  of  them,  we 
have  been  susju'cted  of  «*xagge rating 
those  military  preparations,  which  so 
per|)lexed  the  jieople  of  Dulilin  in  the 
Spring  of  1848.  We  ventin*e  to  extract 
one  or  two  paragniphs  fmnithe  columns 
of  a  j<»unial  of  the  dav,  not  oulv  be- 
cause  thev  verify  our  statement,  but 
shnw  that  even  then  theif  wen*  persons 
who  venturtMl  ])erhaps  faintly  to  hint 
that  they  wen-  absurd  : — 

"  nruLiN  rASTi.r. — t-atkicks-dav  in  the 
3ioi;nino. 
"  Tin;  Custlo  ;^uanl,  n'tu-VMl  at  six  o'clock 
this  niornini;,  in  ouItT  to  av«iid  the  usual 
Put  rick  V- (lay  rcn.'iiuiiiial,  couM^ts  <>f  a  .stmn^ 
detach nii'ut  of  the  -I'.Uh  Ki-;;inifUt.  of  two 
triM)|»s  of  the  7th  Ilu5Nirs  and  a  cuniiiany 
of  Ailillcrj',  with  four  ^uns.  The  Ca-llo 
gates  are  c1(i<i«'il,  and  >tn'n;rtlu-ncd  with 
wo4)dt'n  ]ialli<«;idir:).  Th<-n'  .nn-  nii>vralilc 
Cohunns  (each  under  the  onliT  nf  a  military' 
nia;;i.-trate)  iif  Artillrn-,  Cnvaln*,  and  In- 
fantry, »tatinncd  at  rnit4i1.ellii,  thr  I'uixer- 
eiiv,  the  ISuval  liairaeks.  and  tlic  Iinval 
Iltt.opital  ;  wh:le  litntn;^  parties  i>f  Intautn* 
oucupy  Iho  rost-ollice,  tlie  Kotundit,  the 
Ibuik,    the  Custum-huuse,   and  the   Fuur 


Coitfts.  At  all  these  posts  the  men  are 
un<ler  arms,  and  horses  saddled,  so  as  to 
enable  the  authorities,  at  a  moment's  noticf, 
not  only  to  dcmomtrate^  but  to  cmeih  a  foioe 
a  thousand  times  greater  than  any  e^'er  ex- 
hil)ited  at  the  greatest  of  the  monster  meet- 
ings."— Evening  Mail^  March  17th. 

Tliese  ])reparations  were  not  intended 
for  a  single  day.  Most  of  the  posts 
then  oecupiinl  continued  to  be  garri- 
soned for  months.  Tlius  writes  the 
same  jounntl  on  the  24th  of  April  :~^ 

*'  The  (lovcmment  continae  their  prepa- 
rations. 'Hie  liousekeeiier  at  tlic  Custom- 
houst?  tia<*,  W41  understand,  received  directions 
t«)  pn'|)art^  for  the  ])emianeiit  accommoda- 
tion of  eighty  sohlicrs  in  the  bmlding.  A 
jmity  ofhobiiers  tcvre  this  day  wuier  itrmM 
on  the  roof  of  the  Bank,^^ 

And  again,  on  the  28th,  the  same 
journal  tlius  censures  the  absurd  fears 
so   undisguisedly  disphiyed  by  Lord 

Claren<h)n  ; — 

'•  We  cannot  ri'frain  from  cxpresHing  our 
H'^^ri't  at  till'  ci)n>taiit  exhibition  of  Buper- 
liiiiius  alann  which  for  some  time  past  has 
eharartfrix-tl  the  movements  of  the  Goveni' 
iiieikt  in  Ireland.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
t>ii>n  troi)|is  have  Ikh'U  suddenly,  at  night, 
suinnionifl  fn«m  their  quarter^  and  marched 
to  the  oceu|>ation  of  ]Kisti»  in  the  city — can- 
non ]>laced  at  night  iu  position — marines 
hurriisl  on  sh(»n>,  to  find  themselves  mora 
'  at  M'a'  than  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  and  all 
this  >^<>  f:>r  as  we  can  learn,  without  adequata 
cauM>,  or  iiny  in>tant  tlangiT.  In  addition, 
(>verA'  day  %ve  find  tnx)|w  marching  and  coun- 
ter inanliing — instructions  to  the  College 
nnd  the  Knval  Dublin  S<x>ietv,  that  room 
fur  nion>  militar}'  im  uo<>(led  in  thow  places— 
mi  in'  artilicr}'  brought  into  the  Castle — mora 
ball-ppHif  l.arri«'ading  thrown  up  about  h. 
The  re>idt  of  all  thi^  !:»  neccRsarily  to  per- 
])lex  and  exeitc  the  citizeni^  who  should,  as 
far  as  ]N>>sil)]e,  In*  kept  in  astateoftnm- 
quil  ciiifidence  in  thi>  resources  of  their 
rulers,  without  intermitting  their  onUnair 
avo4-ati(ns  i)f  trade  or  conmierce,  which 
eaun(»t  tail  to  Ik:  interniptwl  while  the  pub- 
lic niiud  is  held  in  constant  susiieiuw.** 

This  is  not  all.  We  have  already 
stat<(l  the  eileets  of  this  alarm  in  in- 
ducing many  sober  citizens  to  form 
themM'lves  into  stu'ieties  lur  the  pur- 
p«)se  of  defending  their  homes.  One 
central  a>sociation  of  the  citizens  aa- 
suiiicd  the  name  of  **  The  Defunnve 
AsMM'iation."  These  follies — for  follies 
they  wei-e — Lord  Cluremlon  digtiHdlif 
Gwl  fu  raunalbj  encounteed.  AVhile  hie 
I  el'uM  (I  (>{H'nIy  to  sanction  any  one  com- 
pany id'  armed  loyalists — luiy,  vhil^ 
as  l«ord  KUenborough  most  justly  conu 
plmudlf  iu  the  House  of  Lonhs  ae  sii« 
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perciHously  rejected  the  open,  the 
generous*  and  the  manly  offers  of  men 
true  to  their  Queen,  to  arm  themselves 
in  her  defence,  he  privately  encouraged 
and  stimulated  these  unauthorised,  and, 
therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
illegal  defensive  associations,  by  ad* 
dressing  to  them  arguments  and  in- 
oentives  the  most  powerful  that  could 
act  upon  the  mind  of  man. 

Lord  Clarendon  distinctly  stated  to 
the  loyal  citizens  of  Dublin,  that  when 
the  insurrection  came,  he  would  not 
protect  their  homes  I  And  telling  them 
this,  he  refused  to  sanction  the  forma- 
tion of  a  single  company  of  volunteers  1 
He  told  them,  moreover,  that  he  left  it 
to  themselves  to  defend  the  houses  in 
those  parts  of  the  city  in  which  the 
troops  were  not  placed. 

We  feel  this  to  be  a  grave  accusation. 
It  rests  upon  Lord  Clarendon's  own 
statement.  These  were  his  words  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  18th  of 
February,  1850,  in  explaining  I  his 
connexion  with  the  arming  of  the 
Orangemen : — 

"Captain  Kennedy,  who  was  stated  to 
have  been  employed  by  me,  held  no  employ- 
ment under  Government,  bat  was  agent  to  the 
Devon  estate,  and  had  volunteered  his  services 
as  an  experienced  engineer  officer,  to  organ- 
ise the  well-affected  inhabitants  of  Dublin, 
and  to  make  preparations  for  defending  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  city,  because  I  had  given 
notice  that  in  the  event  of  an  insurrection 
the  troops  should  not  be  scattered  about,  and 
it  was  for  the  citizens  to  take  some  means 
for  the  protection  of  their  own  lives  and 
property." 

"  It  was  for  the  citizens  to  take  some 
means  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
lives  and  properties  I"  This  from  the 
Chief  Governor  of  Ireland,  whose 
bounden  duty  it  was  to  take  those  very 
means ;  this  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
who  had  refused  to  sanction  a  single 
armed  society  of  those  citizens  1  this 
from  the  Sovereign's  representative, 
who  ought  to  have  known  that  any  as- 
sociation for  miUtary  purposes,  without 
the  license  of  the  Sovereign,  was  a  high 
offence  against  the  law! 

We  confess  we  hardly  trust  ourselves 
to  comment  upon  this  avowal.  To 
whom  had  the  experienced  engineer 
officer  volunteered  his  services  ?  To 
Lord  Clarendon,  of  course.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  disavowal  of  that 
very  Captain  Kennedy's  services  in 
organising  the  Orangemen,  assigning 
them  their  posts,  and  purchasing  for 
them  arms?     What  becomes  oi  the 


Lord  Lieutenant's  refusal  publicly  to 
sanction  the  enrolment  of  the  citizens 
in  armed  companies?  Lord  Clarendon 
avows  himself  the  getter-up  of  the  so- 
cieties which  he  was  anxious  in  public 
to  disown.  He  was  the  alarmist.  He 
it  was  who  told  the  "  well-affected  in- 
habitants" that  a  sanguinary  outbreak 
was  at  hand,  in  which  all  nis  tr^ps 
could  not  protect  tfielr  families  flmd 
their  homes  I  while  he  took  care  every 
second  night  to  quicken  their  terrors 
by  those  mysterious  movements  which 
indicated  his  apprehension  of  the  in- 
stant outbreak  of  this  terrible  insur- 
rection. 

And  yet  he  never  proclaimed  the 
city  of  Dublin ;  and  when  he  did  ap- 
peal to  the  Legislature  for  new  powers. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  trying  as 
felony,  instead  of  treason,  the  au- 
thors of  treasonable  publications  in 
newspapers  1 

We  will  not  be  understood  for  one 
moment  as  extenuating  the  danger  and 
the  mischief  of  those  publications  upon 
which  we  comment; — far  from  it.  Our 
heaviest  charge  against  Lord  Claren- 
don is,  that  he  continued  to  allow  these 
publications  to  alarm  the  loyal,  to  in- 
flame the  disaffected,  to  give  confidence 
to  the  enemies  of  Government,  by  the 
bold  impunity  of  their  unmasked,  and 
unshrinking  treason.  The  mischief  of 
these  publications  consisted  in  their 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  excited  by 
the  miseries  of  the  country,  and  kindled 
by  the  tidings  which  each  day  brought 
of  new  European  revolutions.  Against 
this  mischief,  until  the  passing  of  the 
Treason-Felony  Act,  Lord  Clarendon 
took  no  precaution  whatever.  But 
while  he  permitted  these  publications 
to  do  all  that  publications  could  do 
to  CREATE  an  actual  rebellion,  he  was 
industriously  circulating  the  most  hor- 
rifying accounts  of  a  coming  insurrec- 
tion, and  he  lent  all  the  weight  of 
Government  to  these  reports  by  mili- 
tary preparations,  only  to  be  justified 
by  the  presence  of  an  armed,  a  nu- 
merous, and  an  organised  rebel  force. 

The  presence  of  such  a  rebel  force  in 
the  city  would  have  justified  the  military 
investment  of  our  public  buildings  as 
fortresses  for  the  troops.  But  if  it  did 
exist,  then  nothing  can  justify  the  inac- 
tion of  the  Executive.  If  Lord  Claren- 
don had  information  of  a  rebel  organis* 
ation  so  strong  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  garrison  our  public  buildings,  to 
prepare  them  to  stand  a  seige,  how  can 
he  justify  it  to  his  Sovereign  and  his 
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country  thatforfiTe  long  months  he  per- 
mitted that  organisation  to  proceed  un. 
disturbed — that  he  arrested  no  leaders — 
seized  no  arms — broke  in  upon  no  con- 
sultations ?  In  March,  he  "  gave  no- 
lice"  to  the  well-affected,  that  so  ter- 
lible  was  the  conspiracy,  that  all  the 
troops  could  do  would  be  to  protect 
thc^Lord  Lieutenant  I  the  loyal  in- 
hamiants  must  protect  their  own  lives 
and  properties  I  In  April,  it  will  be 
seen  presently,  his  agents  offered  to 
the  Orangemen  of  JL)ublin  to  give 
their  wives  and  children  shelter  in  the 
Castle,  as  the  only  safe  retreat,  while 
their  fathers  and  husbands  were  fight- 
ing against  the  rebels  in  the  streets  1 1 
No  wonder  that  even  calm  and  brave 
men,  fathers  of  laniilies,  yii'ldod  to 
the  paroxysm  of  terror  that  we  vainly 
endeavoured  last  month  to  descrilw}. 
No  wonder  that,  in  some  instances, 
feather  beds  were  actuallv  lirou^ht  down 
to  supply  the  place  of  bull-proof  shut- 
ters for  thf  lower  windows  of  the 
houses,  and  that  nuniy  j)ersonsin  the  city 
of  Dublin  retired  each  night  to  their 
beds,  dreadinnj  to  be  awakened  bv  the 
sound  of  the  midiught-drum  that  was  to 
give  the  alarm  of  pilhige,  conllagration, 
and  unutterable  horrors. 

"While  Lonl  Clarendon  i)rofesscd  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  formidable 
and  powerful  conspiracy  ready  to  drive 
her  Majesty's  troops  mto  fortresses, 
and  devastate  the  citv  of  J)ul)lin,  not 
a  single  arrest  was  made  of  auv  one 
individual  charged  with  any  connexion 
with  this  conspiracy.  hJuruly,  if  it 
fxisted,  the  very  same  information 
that  put  the  Viceroy  in  possession  of  its 
existence — Uiat  made  him  acquianted 
with  its  movements,  so  as  to  know  the 
i)recise  nights  upon  which  he  was  to 
keep  the  garrison  under  arms,  or  call 
the  artillery  to  their  howitzers — surely, 
we  siiy,  the  very  same  information  must 
have  told  him  its  leaders,  its  prepara- 
tions, and  its  dej)6ts.  It  must  have 
enabled  him  to  seize  the  leaders  in  con- 
clave, as  in  17J>W  the  Directory  of 
the  United  Irishmen  were  arrested  at 
the  house  of  Oliver  Bond ;  to  take 
possession  of  some  depot  of  arms^. 
some  store  of  ammunition,  as  Emmet's 
armoury  was  84'ized  in  Marshalsca- 
lane,  in  1803.  To  say  that  the  law 
armed  him  with  no  power  to  arrest 
traitors,  is  simply  ausurd.  Upon  a 
sworn  information  made  bv  anv  in- 
former,  any  magistrate  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  could  have  issued  his  warrant 
to  arrest,  for  hi^h  treason,  any  person 


charged  in  that  information.  They 
must,  indeedy  have  a  very  strange  no* 
tion  of  the  law  of  England,  who  inuu 

E'ne  that  it  would  compel  a  Lord 
ieutenant  to  know  of  the  existence 
of  a  treasonable  conspiracy  ezistinff  in 
the  metropolb  for  five  months — ^torael 
himself  obliged  to  invest  the  city  with 
a  network  of  military  posts— and  yet 
permit  that  conspiracy  to  lay  its  pUmsb 
and  hold  its  councils  of  massacre  and 
treason,  without  being  able  to  strike  a 
blow  until  it  would  suit  the  convenience 
of  the  conspirators  to  rise  and  delnse 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  in  blood  1 

The  law  of  England,  we  need  scarce- 
ly say,  in  seriousness,  is  not  so.  It 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, the  moment  he  had  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracVf  to 
have  crushed  it,  by  arresting  its  lead- 
ers, seizing  their  anns,  and  Uucing  pos- 
session of  th<>ir  ])a]xirs.  The  fact  that 
no  such  arn\st  was  made— no  arms  ever 
seized — to  our  mind,  disproves  the  ex* 
istence  of  the  conspiracy.  To  suppose 
Lonl  Clarendon  really  cognizant  of  it, 
and  to  take  no  step  to  suppress  it,  or  even 
interfere  with  it,  until  it  would  breakout 
in  insurrection,  is  to  suppose  that  he  con. 
t(*mplated,  as  his  only  duty,  to  take  care 
that  hecoidd  mow  down  the  rebelsy  after 
they  had  nmnh'red  the  well-disposed. 

The  possible  excuse  suggests  itself, 
that  these  preparations  were  made  to 
exhibit  such  a  display  of  strength  as  to 
make  rebellion  hopeless,  and  so  over- 
awe  it.  The  answer,  unhappily,  is, 
that  such  a  motive  is  entirely  inconsis- 
tent with  the  nature  and  Uie  perma- 
nence of  the  preparations,  and  with  all 
the  rest  of  tlie  policy  of  the  Viceroy. 
It  is  perfectly  phiin  that  he  did  not 
himself  inilirate  any  belief  that  the 
treason  against  which  he  provided 
was  to  be  overawed.  Every  act  and 
every  expression  evinced  an  expecta- 
tion that  matters  must  come  to  blows. 
The  desire  to  overawe  the  disaficcted 
is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  impu- 
nity accorded  for  three  months  to  the 
treasons  of  the  United  JruAnum—an 
impunity  that  did  infinitely  more  to 
give  courage  to  the  disaffected  than  all 
the  militar}'  pn>parat!ons  could  do  to 
strike  dismay.  What  shall  we  say  to 
the  absence  of  any  attempt  to  intenera 
with  any  prepanition  for  insurrection, 
even  in  the  importation  and  manufac 
ture  of  arms  ?  Tlic  truth  was,  the 
military*  movements  had,  from  their 
very  nature,  just  the  opposite  efict. 
They  implied,  as  any  one  might  have 
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expected)  a  belief  on  the  part  of  Go- 
yemment)  that  the  rebel  force  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  was  able  to  cope  with 
the  Queen's  troops;  and  wmle  the 
United  Irishman  was  permitted  to  in. 
suit  the  Queen's  representative  with 
impunity — while  he  was  suffered  each 
week  to  tell  the  Viceroy  that  the  Cas- 
tle would  be  stormed  in  spite  of  all  his 
military  array — while  no  steps  were 
taken  to  stop  the  progress  of  club  con- 
federations— while  not  a  single  one  of 
the  unseen  conspirators  was  arrested — 
nay,  while  confederate  clubs  were  per- 
mitted to  go  out  into  the  fields  near 
the  city  to  practise  at  rifle-shooting,  for 
which,  in  some  instances,  an  effigy  of 
Lord  Clarendon  was  the  target — while 
all  this  was  tolerated,  without  an  at- 
tempt to  interfere,  surely  it  must  have 
been  expected  that  the  military  prepa- 
rations of  Lord  Clarendon  would  be 
much  less  likely  to  induce  the  belief 
that  the  Government  was  strong,  than 
they  were  to  create  the  impression  that 
it  was  afraid.  We  have  already 
said  enough  to  establish  that  it  was 
neither  the  effect  of  these  preparations, 
nor  yet  the  object  of  the  Government, 
to  give  anythmg  like  confidence  or  a 
sense  of  security  to  the  well-disposed. 

How,  again,  are  we  to  account  for 
the  fact,  uiat  these  formidable  prepa- 
rations for  resistance  were  confined  to 
the  city  of  Dublin,  while  certainly  the 
country  districts  of  Ireland  presented 
a  much  more  inviting  field  for  the 
operations  of  treason  ?  We  know  not 
whether  it  ever  occurred  to  Ix>rd  Cla- 
rendon to  remember,  in  the  midst  of 
his  excitement,  that  Dublin  was  not 
Ireland ;  that  fortifying  Trinity  College 
would  not  prevent  an  outbreak  in  Wex- 
ford. It  is  true  the  French  revolution  had 
fixed  the  ima*iination  both  of  the  Vice- 
roy  and  his  rival  in  the  United  Irishman 
upon  a  street  insurrection  and  a  battle 
across  the  barricades.  But,  afler  all, 
we  are  disposed  to  apprehend  that  had 
the  materials  of  treasonable  organisa- 
tion in  Ireland  been  really  called  into 
action  in  March,  1848,  the  loyalists  in 
the  country  would  have  denved  but 
little  protection  from  the  howitzers 
upon  Leinster  lawn. 

How,  again,  are  we  to  explain  the 
strange  circumstance,  that  amid  all 
his  terrors  the  Viceroy  never  once 
called  upon  the  aid  of  the  loyalists  of 
Ireland?  K  danger  really  menaced 
the  Queen's  authority  in  Ireland 
of  a  character  so  formidable,  we 
would  have  thought  that  almost  the 


first  movement  of  the  Executive  would 
have  been  to  arrav  and  to  arm  the 
well-disposed  as  volunteers.  In  more 
than  one  instance  the  services  of  men 
were  offered  to  him,  anxious  to  serve 
their  Sovereign  and  their  country; 
and  they  were  rejected.  We  ear- 
nestly invite  the  attention  of  every  Irish- 
man to  this  singular  fact.  It  is  ^  mat- 
ter  to  be  pondered  on.  K  there  was  the 
slightest  apprehension  that  the  mili- 
tary force  m  the  country  would  not  be 
able  to  extend  full  and  entire  protec- 
tion to  every  man's  home,  surely  it  was 
the  boundenduty  of  the  Viceroy  at  once 
to  throw  himself  upon  the  loyJity  of  the 
country — to  give  spirit  to  the  well-dis- 
posed, by  enrolling  them  in  volunteer 
companies  for  the  defence  of  their  So- 
vereign, the  constitution,  and  their 
homes.  It  was  his  duty  to  have  done 
this  openly  and  manfully,  through  the 
constitutional  authorities  of  the  land^ 
to  have  done  it  to  all  whom  he  could 
trust,  without  distinction  of  class  or 
creed,  instead  of  secretly  appealing  to 
the  spirit  of  party,  and  inviting  sections 
of  the  population  to  take  up  arms-^ 
inviting  tnem  by  an  underhand  and 
secret  mode  of  communication,  which 
nothing  but  the  alarm  of  the  pe- 
riod could  have  induced  men  to  tole- 
rate, and  for  listening  to  which,  even 
that  alarm,  in  our  judgment,  does  not 
supply  an  adequate  excuse. 

In  1798,  the  Volunteer  Corps  were 
the  principal  guards  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.  Li  1803,  they  were  the  same. 
In  1831,  the  Government  of  Lord 
Anglesey  met  the  threats  of  O'Connell 
by  calling  out  and  arming  the  yeomanry 
of  Ulster.  Never  before  had  there 
been  a  period  of  alarm  fi*om  real  or  sup- 
posed treasonable  plots,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  in  which  Government 
had  not  gladly  accepted  the  services  of 
loyal  men,  organised  under  militanr 
discipline,  in  some  instances  command, 
ed  by  military  officers.  Such  enrol- 
ments are  worth  far  more  to  Govern- 
ment than  the  quota  of  soldiers  which 
they  supply,  lliey  maintain  that  spirit 
of  chivalrous  loyalty  which  is  the 
*' cheap  defence  of  the  throne."  They 
dispirit  the  disaffected  by  showing 
them  that  the  real  strength  of  the 
country  is  against  them.  They  ani- 
mate every  loyalist,  by  impressing  him 
with  the  belief  that  he  is  of  some  ser- 
vice and  consequence  in  the  cause. 
They  identify  Government  with  the 
citizens,  and  practically  proclaim  the 
truth — for  it  is  a  truth  and  not  a  cant 
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— tbat  the  best  security  of  tbe  Sove- 
reign  is  in  the  hearts  ot*  the  iwople.  It 
was  the  batons  oi*  thousandH  of  special 
constables,  not  the  bayonets  of  the 
militiiry,  that  drove  back,  by  a  moral 
yictorv,  the  Chartist  demonstration 
that  lhrt»ateneil  the  security  of  En{», 
land.  Is'o  Government  oiij^ht  to  rely 
on  th^  liayonets  of  the  soldiery,  ear- 
C4'pt  one  that  is  ready  and  prejmred  to 
trample  on  the  opinion  of  all  classes  of 
the  nation  alike,  if  tliis  be  true  in 
evijry  east*,  how  much  stronjrer  is  the 
argument  in  a  cast*  like  that  with  which 
we  ai-e  dealing — a  eas<^  in  which  the 
whoK*.  surface  of  the  country  was  Ivit 
unpi'otected,  and  in  which,  even  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  th«».  (lovernment  gave 
notice  that  the  ])rotecti(»n  of  the  puI)lio 
furtivsses  ivas  as  mu(rh  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  troops. 

Let  us  complete  the  sketch  of 
Lord  Clan'n<lon's  ])ublic  (h'aling  with 
the  euiergcn(;ies  of  tlie  ]n'ri(Ml.  Wo 
have  seen  that,  on  ihcJ'id  of  April,  he 
obtained  from  tlie  Ix'gi^lature  an  Act 
which  enabU-d  him  to  deal  as  a  fe- 
lony with  that  tivason  which  found 
its  manifestation  in  articles  in  a 
news!pa])er.  It  nmst  not  be  sup. 
j)OSi'il  that,  bef«)re  the  missing  of 
that  Act,  the  law  whs  powerless  to  deal 
with  the  olfences  that  were  each  week 
committed  in  the  publication  of  the 
United  Irishman.  The  very  lowest 
view  of  the  criminality  of  tliese  pub- 
lications must  have  n*;;arded   each  of 

•  •         • 
them  as  a  soditious  libel.     Kvery  seller 

of  a  seditious  libel  is  liable  by  (he  law, 

upon  sw(mi  inCorniations,  to  U*  com. 

mitted  to  prison   imlil  he  finds  bail  to 

answer  the  charge.  Surely,  without  the 

slightest  straining  of  the  law,  it  was  in 

the.   )>ower  of  (iovt-rnment,  by  mei-ely 

enforcing  its  provisions,  ellectually  to 

stop  thi>   sale  of  the  f  J nitvd  Irishman. 

Kverv  newsvmder  that  ollered  it  lor 

sale  should  have  been  instantly  bronnht 

to  a  police.oilice,  and  >ent    to  pri>ou 

until  he  foun<l  bail,   if  the  ^ale  of  it 

weix'  perseven?<l  in.     Those  who  have 

folluweil    us    in    the    hi>tory   (tf    the 

law  of  treason,  will  have  no  dilliculry 

in   understandiuir  that  the   Executive 

H'oulil   h:ive    been    fullv    iustiiied    in 

•    •  •  I 

conumttnig    every  person    concerntid 

in  the  publication  of  these  ti*ea son- 
able  articles  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  lieyond  all  (j  nest  ion,  they 
went  bound  ti»  do  so,  if  the^e  artu 
eles  weix*  published  U\  aid  a  conspiracy 
such  as  that  which  the  military  pn-|)a- 
rations  were  requiiite  to  meet. 


We  have  said  also  that  tbe  common 
law  was  amply  sufKeient  to  authorifte 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  arrest  any  {)er- 
son  implicated  in  any  treasonable  or 
insurrectionary  design.  Wo  ventura 
to  reiK'at,  that  vtritji  all  the  alarms  in. 
dustriously  circulated  by  the  Castle 
authorities,  no  sncn  arrest  "was  made. 
li'  it  coidd  l)e  said  that  the  existing 
law  was  insutlicient,  the  answer  is.  it 
was  onlv  on  the  25th  of  July  that  new 
powers  were  asked  for. 

But  this  is  not  all.  AVill  it  be 
credited  that  all  the  time  that  I^rd 
Clarendon  was  half  terrifying  half 
cajoling  the  loyalists  of  Dublin  by  these 
artfully  contrived  tales  of  wonder ;  all 
the  while  that  he  was,  by  his  organs  at 
the  press,  frightening  the  public  by  sto- 
riesof  the  manufacture  of  pikes,  and  the 
reports — we  nx-an  no  ]»lay  u)>on  phrases 
by  using  the  word— of  the  rifle  prao« 
ti<'e  of  confederate  clubs:  all  thiswhilCy 
while  he  was  garrisoning  our  College^ 
])Ianling  cannon  to  command  our 
S([uares,  and  sending  nightly  rockets 
from  the  ( 'astle  to  suuiuKm  our  pirrison 
to  arms — all  this  time,  when,  if  his  whole 
hfe  was  not  one  ctmiinued  imposition^ 
he  believed  in  the  growing  up  around 
him  of  a  des]H>rate  rebel  organisation  | 
all  this  time  he  had  the  power  b^  law 
to  make  it  illegal  for  any  person  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  to  carry  or  possess  arms 
without  his  license.  ? — he  ctiuld  have 
given  the  authorities  power  to  search 
everv  house  for  arms — he  could  have 

m 

stop{HMl,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  the 
manufacture  of  pikes,  if  it  existed,  and 
stavcnl  the  ri tie.  practice  of  Confederate 
clubs ;  he  could  have  obliged  every  per- 
son in  the  ciiyof  Dublin  who  was  owner 
of  a  gun,  a  pike,  a  pistol,  or  a  swonly 
to  suri*i>nder  it  to  the  ( rovernment,  un- 
der pain  ()f  tlu^  severest  ik'tialties. 

Tliestt  |M)wers  had  Ixvn  conterred 
U{H)n  him  by  an  Act  ]iasscd,  wo  may 
presume,  at  his  own  instance,  as  it 
lu'came  hiw  whih^  he  filled  the  otlice 
of  Lotxl  Liftutcnant.  It  was  ]iU8mh1,  it 
is  true,  with  ^eten^nce  to  agrarian^ 
not  iN>litical  crimes.  On  the  20th  of 
I)4'ceml»er.  l^47f  an  Act  ni'eived  the 
n\val  assent,  empowering  the  l^rd 
Lieutenant  to  proclaim  any  diMriet  of 
livhind,  ant  I  imposing  the  s(.*ven*st 
]M>nahies  up(»n  those  who,  in  a  pro- 
claimed district,  shouhl  either  |)osseiiii 
or  carrv  arms  without  the  licence  of 
the  l^ml  Lieutenant.  It  authorised 
a  M-anli  in  every  house  in  the  pro- 
clainied  ili>trict  fur  "  guns,  swunlsb 
pistob,  or  pikes."    Dublin  was  pro* 
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elaiiQ^4   imder   this  Act,    but  pboh 

CLAIMED     ON      THE      19tU     OF     JuLT. 

During  the  mouths  of  March  aud 
April,  wheu  Lord  Clarendon  was  bar- 
ricadms  the  Castle  gates  and  thronging 
the  College  and  Custom- House  withhia 
troops — when  he  afiected  to  believe  in 
the  organisation  of  a  terrible  Socialist 
conspiracy  to  seize  upon  the  Castle 
and  sack  the  town — when  he  was  ter^ 
rified  at  the  making  of  pike-heads,  and 
driven  to  bis  wit's  end  by  the  ball-prac- 
tice of  the  Confederate  clubs — during 
all  this  time  be  had  vested  in  bim,  by 
law,  the  powers  we  have  mentioned; 
and  he  never  thought  fit  to  exercise 
these  powers  1 1 

Let  us,  however,  at  least  be  just. 
His  Excellency  was  not  wholly  wanting 
in  arrangements.  If  he  permitted 
the  United  Irishman  to  publish  its 
treason  with  impunity,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
subsidised  the  World,  If  he  allowed 
the  Confederate  clubs  to  buy  their  pikes 
and  to  practise  at  their  riiles,  with  a 
singular  sense  of  fair  play,  he  took  care 
that  500  Orangemen  should  have  mus- 
kets, on  the  other  side. 

The  history  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Orange- 
men has  assumed,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  afterwards  treated  that  body, 
a  factious  importance,  perhaps  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  intrinsic  value.  Of 
that  history,  as  indeed  of  most  matters 
connected  with  Lord  Clarendon's  ad- 
ministration, just  enough  is  known  to 
make  us  certain  that  not  more  than 
half  the  truth  is  brought  to  light.  In  the 
y^ry  brief  narrative  which  we  purpose 
to  give  of  these  singular  transactions,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  confine  ourselves  as 
much  as  possible  to  facts  established  by 
documents  of  admitted,  or  at  least  un- 
contradicted authority. 

The  field,  however,  of  conjecture,  or 
even  of  generally- believed  ruraouTa 
would  be  unquestionably  a  tempting 
one.  We  do  not  profess  to  be  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Orangemen ;  but  it  does 
not  need  any  initiation  into  these  se- 
crets to  be  acquainted  with  the  fact> 
that  when  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Hodea 
amazed  and  confounded  the  confiding 
brethren,  a  vast  body  of  evidence  re- 
lative to  these  negotiations  was  laid  bc^ 
fore  their  governing  body,  a  portion 
of  which  only  was  ever  permitted  to 
sec  the  light.  This  evidence  is  stud 
to  have  been  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic out  of  deference  to  the  honour- 
able scruples  of  some  of  their  lead* 


ers,  who  did  not  believe  ihemselvei  ab- 
solved from  the  obligation  of  confi- 
dence  under  which  these  negotiations 
were  entered  upon.  On  the  propriety 
of  these  scruples,  or  the  discretion  of 
keeping  the  secrets  of  I^ord  Clarendon, 
no  one  who  was  not  admitted  to  the 
council  that  resolved  on  the  course 
that  was  adopted  can  possibly  form  an 
opinion.  From  the  Committee  of  the 
Orangemen  we  caa  only  take  the  state- 
ment that  is  supplied  by  the  Report 
they  made  to  the  general  body  in 
November,  1849,  a  Report  to  which 
we  shall  have  to  make  occasional  refe- 
rence. Unless  rumour  has  vastly  ex- 
aggerated the  nature  of  the  evidence 
in  their  hands,  that  Report  presents  an 
instance  of  singular  temperance,  or 
perhaps  we  ought  to  say,  meagreness 
of  statement. 

This  much,  however*  seems  cer- 
tain, that  in  the  month  of  March, 
1848,  direct  negotiations  took  place 
between  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Orangemen  of  Dublin.  The  Earl  of 
Enniskillen,  in  the  capacity  of  their 
Grand  Master,  had  confidential  inter- 
views in  person  with  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. The  gentleman  who  held  the 
office  of  District-Master  of  the  Orange 
Lodges  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  was  ho- 
noured with  equally  confidential  inter- 
views  with  Mr.  Corry  Connellan,  his 
Excellency's  Private  Secretary,  and 
Major  Turner,  his  Excellency's  Master 
of  the  Horse. 

It  is  uncjuestionable  that,  about 
this  period,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
thought  it  right  distinctly  to  recognise 
the  existence  and  the  status  of  the 
Orange  lodges  as  such,  aud  to  return 
thanks  for  the  addresses  which  thev 
presented.  One  of  these  replies  is  suf- 
ficient  to  establish  this  fact ;  it  is  the 
reply  to  the  address  of  the  "  Loyal 
Orangemen  of  the  Fortadown  district** 
— "  district,'*  we  ought  to  say,  being  a 
designation  importing  one  of  the  local 
distiibutions  of  Orangeism  in  the 
country.  To  an  address  presented  to 
him  b^  the  Orange  lodges  of  that 
"distnct,"  the  Lord  Lieutenant  re- 
turned the  following  reply : — 

«•  Dublin  Cutlc,  March  18,  1848. 

"  Sib, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lord  LieUf 
tenant  to  acknowledge,  Tvith  thanks,  the 
address  of  the  Loyal  Orangemen  of  the 
Fortadown  District;  and  to  assure  you  that 
his  Excellency  receives,  with  much  satis- 
faction, and  with  confidence,  the  declaration 
of  their  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign,  of  their 
attachment  to  the  Constitution,  and  of  their 
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detenninatioii  to  a]>hold  the  authorities  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order. 
^*  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
**  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  CORRT  CONNELLAN. 

M  Mr.  Wllaon  Fltrelle,  Diitrict  Secretory 
of  the  Loyal  Orangemen  of  the  Forta- 
down  Dlf  trlct,  County  Axmagh." 

Other  replies  of  an  exactly  similar 
character  were  given  to  similar  ad- 
dresses. Ourreadars  probably  know 
that  latterly  the  Queen's  ministers  have 
thought  it  right  to  refuse  to  lay  before 
her  Majesty  addresses  emanating  from 
Orangemen  as  such.  At  the  time, 
however,  of  which  we  write,  their  ad- 
dress which  was  adopted  bv  the  Orange- 
men of  Dublin  on  the  13th  of  March— i 
was  the  occasion  of  bringing  his  Ex- 
cellency and  the  Orange  Lodges  of 
that  city  into  immediate  and  direct 
communication.  It  certainly  led  to 
one  of  the  most  singular  negotiations 
which  the  annals  even  of  Viceregal 
diplomacy  record. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  looking  at  the  Dublin  papers  of  the 
time,  can  ascertain  that  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1848,  a  meeting  of  the  Orange- 
men of  Dublin  was  held  at  Whitefriars' 
Hall,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
declaring  the  determination  of  the 
Orangemen  to  stand  fast  by  their 
loyalty,  but  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing themselves  upon  the  subject  of 
**  roperj'"  in  terms  which  it  would  not 
be  verj'  pleasant,  we  apprehend,  for  the 
Viceregal  ear  to  hear — certainly  most 
embarrassing  for  Viceregal  lips  to 
reply  to  it.  It  was  resolved  to  present 
an  address  embodying  these  resolutions 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Manifestly 
nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient  to 
Lord  Clarendon.  To  itn^ive  such  an 
address,  in  which  "  Papists"  were  de- 
nounced in  no  very  Qualified  terms, 
even  with  civility,  would  be  to  incur  the 
risk  of  alienating  from  himself  his  Ro- 
man Catholic  alliances.  To  rebuke  the 
sentiment,  or  to  slight  the  address, 
would  be  to  break  up  in  the  very  com- 
mencement the  friendly  relations  which 
he  was  anxious  to  establish  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Orangemen.  It  is  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  Orange  committee 
that  Colonel  Phaire,  a  gentleman  who 
had  occupied  the  second  chair  upon 
the  night  of  the  meeting,  was  selected 
as  the  medium  of  a  communication; 
of  which  the  object  was  to  induce 
the  Orangemen  either  to  withhold  or 
lify  the  obnoxious  address.     It  is 

rUier  stated  in  the  same  licport  that 


Colonel  Phaire'fl  representatioQ  of  hk 
being  the  agent  of  the  Groyenunent 
was  supported  by  a  commnnication 
from  the  Private  Secretary.  The  Re- 
port,  also,  contains  a  statement  too 
remarkable  to  be  passed  by,  that  Co- 
lonel Phaire  suggested  to  the  Oranfle. 
men  the  wish  oi  the  Goyemment  that 
they,  the  Oran^men,  should  set 
themselves  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  movements  of  conspiracy  in  Dubfin* 
"  about  which  the  Govemmewt  were  eiL 
most  entirely  uninformed" 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  at  the 
trials  for  high  treason  in  Clonmel, 
Government  produced  but  one  person 
at  all  appearing  in  the  character  of  an 
informer,  and  that  one  was  a  man  who 
represented  himself  as  in  his  earln  Ufi 
having  been  an  Orangeman^  and  who 
was  introduced  to  the  Government  hff 
the  instrumentality  of  Colonel  Phaire. 
There  is,  perhaps,  more  to  be  remariEed 
on  tliis  subject,  than  can  now  with 
propriety  meet  the  public  eye-  We 
are  told  by  the  Report  of  the  Orange 
Committee,  that  the  Orangemen  dis- 
tinctly refused  to  play  the  part  of 
spies;  and  we  are  further  informed, 
that  in  November,  1848,  at  a  meeting  <^ 
the  Grand  Ijodge — the  governing  body 
of  the  Oran^  Institution — "charges 
were  made  that  Colonel  Phaire  had 
employed  persons  to  introduce  them- 
selves into  the  rebel  clubs  to  get  in- 
formation for  the  Government,  and 
continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  time  of 
the  investigation,  and  that  Dobbyn, 
the  approver  at  the  trial  of  Wnu 
Smith  O'Brien,  had  been  one  of 
Colonel  Phaire's  men;"  and  that, 
afler  a  long  investigation,  the  sentence 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  was, 
that  *'  Colonel  Phaire  is  not  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  Orange  Institution." 

Of  Colonel  Phaire  we  know  nothing, 
and  of  the  propriety  of  the  resolution 
of  the  secret  tribunal  that  pronounced 
this  sentence  we  can  form  no  opinion. 
We  refer  to  these  transactions,  as  sup- 
plying internal  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
the  statement  that  Colonel  Phaire  was 
endeavouring,  through  the  Orangemen 
of  Dublin,  to  obtain  for  Government 
informations  of  a  conspiracy  of  which 
they  knew  nothing.  The  history  of 
informers  will  teach  us  the  value  of  the 
suggestion. 

A  Lord  Lieutenant  in  want  of  a 
well-established  and  horrifying  conspi- 
racy, is  a  tempting  subject  for  the  un- 
scrupulous and  the  needy.     The  days 
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of  Titus  Oates  were  revived,  when 
Dublin  Castle,  in  need  of  a  rebel  plot, 
sent  out  its  signals  of  distress.  Let 
no  one  pronounce  this  language  unwar- 
ranted, until  he  reflects  on  what  had 
then  been  actually  done — until  he  pon- 
ders  on  this,  that  the  credit  of  Govern- 
ment  was  at  that  very  moment  com- 
mitted to  the  existence  of  a  treason- 
able and  sanguinary  conspiracy.  When 
we  remember  the  period  at  which 
this  suggestion  was  made — a  period  at 
which  Lord  Clarendon  had  already  put 
the  Castle  in  a  position  of  defence,  and 
when  we  find  at  that  very  period  a  bid- 
ding in  his  name  for  information  as  to 
a  conspiracy,  "  about  which  the  Govern- 
ment  were  almost  wholly  uninformed" 
we  can,  we  confess,  easily  conceive, 
that  even  in  this  good  city  of  Dublin, 
his  Excellency,  when  his  terrors  induced 
him  to  open  a  market  for  such  disclo- 
sures, could  not  be  long  without  very 
startling  information,  be  its  value  or 
its  truthfulness  what  it  might.  Those 
who  will  remember  our  conjecture  last 
month,  as  to  the  species  of  plot-manu- 
facture by  which  his  Excellency  was 
played  upon,  will  appreciate  the  confir- 
mation which  this  little  incident  so 
strikingly  affords.* 

Let  us  say,  too,  that  it  offers  no 
slight  confirmation  of  our  statement, 
that  the  terrors  of  the  insurrection  ex- 
isted only  in  the  fears  of  his  Excel- 
lency, wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  savajre  writing  of  the  United 
Irishman,  When  that  journal  talked 
of  barricades  and  storming  the  Castle, 
his  Excellency  believed  that  there  must 
be  some  reality  behind  so  much  bra- 
vado. It  is  certainly  not  a  little  strange, 
just  at  the  very  time  when  his  Excel- 
lency had  impressed  almost  every  one 
in  Dublin  with  the  belief  that  he  sat  in 
the  Castle  of  Dublin  a  second  Argus, 
with  a  hundred  eyes  watching  every 
movement  of  a  hideous  confederation, 
with  whose  every  machination  he  was 
intimately  acquamted — it  is  strange,  we 
say,  to  find  that  at  that  very  time  his 
agents  were  bidding  for  spies  to  detect 
a  conspiracy,  in  the  existence  of  which 
he  beheved,  but  of  the  details  of  which 
he  knew  nothing.  Was  the  vigilance 
then,  for  which  his  flatterers  gave  him 
credit,  but  the  exhibition  of  an  un- 
meaning watchfulness  that  saw  nothing 


— that  perceived  nothing,  and  only  mi- 
nistered to  his  vanity  and  self-conceit? 
Were  the  eyes  which  we  fancied  those 
of  the  living  Argus,  set  only  to  adorn 
the  plumage  of  the  bird  ? 

The  communication  through  Colonel 
Phaire,  beyond  all  question,  led  to 
close  relations  between  the  Orange 
Lodges  and  the  Castle.  Whatever  is 
stated  as  within  their  own  knowledge, 
by  the  gentlemen  who  vouch  for  the 
Orange  Report,  may  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved. It  adds  little  to  the  credit 
that  we  give  to  his  signature,  to  say, 
that  Lord  Enniskillen  offered  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  prove 
every  statement,  by  witnesses  upon 
oath.  The  following  we  extract  in 
the  very  words  of  that  Report : — 

"  When  Colonel  Phaire  presented  himself 
to  the  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Secretaiy  of 
Dublin,  as  a  person  acting  under  the  direction 
of  Government,  his  representation  was  con- 
firmed by  a  communication  emanating  firom 
his  Excellency's  private  secretary,  Mr.  Cony 
Connellan.  He  expressed  the  desire  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  address  and  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  the  meeting  of  March 
13th,  should  be  modified  (as  already  men- 
tioned). The  same  desire  was  at  the  same 
time  conveyed  to  the  Orangemen  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  society,  Mr.  Stewart  Blacker. 
Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  13th,  this 
gentleman  (by  request)  called  on  Mr.  Cony 
Connellan,  when  he  (Mr.  Connellan)  handed 
two  documents  to  Mr.  Blacker,  being  the  ad- 
dress, and  the  resolutions,  signed  by  the 
Grand  Master  and  Grand  Secretary  of  Dub- 
lin, and  stated,  that  the  Government  were 
embarrassed  by  the  resolutions,  and  being 
well  disposed  towards  the  Orangemen,  and 
willing  to  receive  support  firom  them,  were 
reluctant  to  give  a  discourteous  reply,  which 
could  not  be  avoided  if  the  resolutions  were 
pressed.  Mr.  Connellan  also  stated  that  he 
had  seen  Lord  Roden^  who  thought  it  would 
not  be  difiicult  to  procure  that  the  resolu- 
tions should  be  detached  firom  the  address." 

Mr.  Connellan,  it  is  stated,  again 
saw  Mr.  Blacker  on  the  17th.  The 
negotiations,  whether  authorised  by 
Lord  Clarendon  or  not,  resulted  in  a 
demand  by  the  Orangemen  that  500 
stand  of  arms  should  be  supplied  to 
them  by  the  Government.  Those  re- 
presentmg  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself  demurred 
to  the  proposition.  In  the  debates  upon 
this  delicate  subject    an    interval  of 


•  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  application  to  the  Orangemen  to  turn  spies  was  made  at  the 
very  tune  when  some  of  the  over-zealous  of  the  police  agents  were  themselves  giving  orders 
for  the  manufacture  of  pikes.  See  Mr.  Connellan's  interesting  correspondence  upon  thl* 
unpleasant  subject  with  Mr.  Birch,  as  quoted  in  the  February  No.  of  this  Magazine. 
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nearly  a  month  appears  to  hare  been 
lost.  Major  Turner,  his  Excellency's 
Master  of  the  Ilorso,  had  frequent  in- 
terviews with  the  leaders  of  the  Orange- 
men. Again  we  must  quote  the  words 
of  the  Report  :— 

"  It  mav  \wro.  bo  mentionr-d  that  the 
Gr.ind  Master  of  nuMiu  liad  wvoral  hit«T- 
viows  with  Major  TiiriuT,  ^\ho  always  fx- 
prc'iscd  liinj>;olf  a««  authiiriscl  l»y  Lord  (.'la- 
rendoii  t«»  say  how  iiiurh  in(lc"I)tcd  h«»  and  the 
GovornnnMit  of  the  countrx'  felt  to  the 
Onuii^'jnfn  for  llu-ir  coiuluet  lhn)n;?h  the 
troiibh^s  of  the  spriuji  of  1S48.  He  even 
tccnt  fto  far  as  to  tfny  that  he  wouhl  have 
much  jflrasurc  in  foinint;  thu  Orangr  Society^ 
if  the  Lord  lAcuttnant  would  permit  him." 

In  the  strange  nesjotiations  resulting: 
from  the  somewhat  singular  terms  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  Orangemen,  the 
requests  of  the  two  <'oiitracting  pJir- 
tii'S  were  these: — 'I'hose  rcpn'sniting 
Lord  (-larendon  aski-d  that  when  the 
Duldin  Orangemen  presented  their  ad- 
drrss  they  shrndd  not  an-oinpany  it 
wilh  thi'  olTensive  resolutions.  The 
OrangtMuen  were  willing  to  suppri^ss 
tht!  rest>lutions,  i)rovidetl  Ciovernnu'nt 
gave  them  a  pledge  of  their  adiiur- 
ence  by  placing  arms  iu  the  hands  of 
the  l(Mlg<'s  ;  and  in  the  di>eus- 
Fi<m  upon  th(?se  terms.  Major  Turner, 
^Ir.  Connellan,  the  Karl  of  Knnis- 
kilhm,  !Mr.  Stewart  lilaeker,  and 
Colont'l  IMiairc,  a]>pear  all  to  have 
been  njore  or  le?!«  engaged,  the  assist- 
ance ol'  the  Earl  of  IJodt-n  being,  at 
least,  upj)n  one.  oerasion,  invoked. 

On  the  *2'ind  of  April,  this  high 
negotiation  came  to  an  end.  LonI 
Enniskillen,  the  (.irand  Master  of  the 
Orangemen,  had  a  personal  interview 
with  tlje  Ijord  Lieutenant,  andn-eeived 
the  nitiisnl  of  his  Kxcelleney  to  give 
anus.  What  passed  at  tiiat  interview 
is  oue  of  the  .^tatc^  si'crets  whieh  are 
never  to  be  reveah'd.  Hut  the  very 
fact  of  that  interview  ifiiders  itutterlv 
iuq)os>il>le  to  believe  that  Lord  Cla- 
rendon was  not  iMTfeetly  cognizant  »tf 


the  previons  negotiations.  All  we  know 
of  that  interview  is,  that  Lord  Ennis. 
killen  pressed  the  demand  of  the 
Orangemen  for  arms,  and  that  Lord 
Clarendon  states!  his  inability  to  com- 
ply. The  iKjrsonal  refusal  of  his 
Excellency  to  su])ply  the  arms  in  his 
caj)aeity  of  Lonl  J^ieutenant  was  the 
very  next  day  ibllowtnl  by  a  mooting, 
})v  a{)pointm<Mit,  b(5twt»en  Lord  Ennis- 
killen  and  the  "Grand**  oflicials  of 
the  Dublin  Orangemen  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Major  'rurner,  the  Master 
of  the  Horse  in  his  Excellency's  I  louse- 
In  >ld,  on  tlie  other.  This  interview 
t(n)k  place  at  the  lumsc  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Dublin  Orange  Lo<lges.  The 
discussion  took  jdacc^  imder  the  pres- 
sure of  an  intimation  that  on  that 
very  evening  "the  Oraml  Lodge" 
would  pass  a  res<dutioii  to  send  up 
their  aihlress,  with  all  its  "no- 
I'opery  resolutions:'*  resolutions  cer- 
tainly of  no  very  milk-and-water  cha- 
racter; in  reply  to  which,  his  Excel- 
lency, one  way  or  other,  must  speak 
(Hit.  No  schoolboy  ever  ap[M^ars  to 
liave  slinink  fi*om  the  birch  as  sensi- 
tively as  Lord  ClartMichm  from  those 
teriible  reS(»lutions.  The  •22nd  of  April 
bronglit,  as  we  have  sai«l,  the  ultima- 
tutn  of  th<'  Orangemen.  Up  to  the 
(-astle  the  resolutions  would  go,  unless 
arms  were  instantly  given.  In  this 
terrible  crisis  of  alfairs  it  was  that 
I^lajor  Turner  met  the  Oranee  oflicials 
at  their  Secretary's  house.  Agiun,  un- 
fortunatelv,  we  are  metby  the  impene- 
trable veil  that  hides  state  secrets  from 
vuliirar  eves  : — 

'•  A  meeting  T^ay  thn  ronimlttop,  in  their 
lit'Hort)  wa'  then  held  Iwtwwn  those  six 
jNT-iiins:  hut  it  trait  under  an  ohlipation 
nut  to  diruhje  tht-  ctmrrrtntion  which  took 
plan:  The  r(.>sii)t.  however,  was,  that 
Major  'rurner,  neeuiiiiKiiiieil  by  Colonel 
]'hain\  wi'Ut  away  with  thu  (kvuiou  uf  the 
uiivtiiii;.*  in  ulumt  two  luuirst  C(»1oticl 
Phairc  railed  tui  I^inl  Kiniiskilleiif  ^ith  a 
lettiT  from  Captain  J.  V.  Kennetly,  in  which 


*  l/ird  Kiiiiiskilli'ii  statrd.  in  his  pla<-i'  in  the  Hoiw'  «>f  Lurds,  in  the  dffuito  on  T/nd 
Stanli'v's  motion,  on  tin*  isth  uf  I'rhniarv,  iH.jd.  that  the  iiit»'n-i<'W'  lnsto<lforan  hour:  and 
tlial.  in  that  interview.  Major  Turntr  promiitfd  that  the  Oratit/rmrn  »houid  hare  arms* 
The  wonls  of  th»'  nolile  Kirl  wi'p'  thrse :-— ••  This  iiitiTviow  laMeil  al>out  an  hour;  the 
ri*'iu1t  wa**.  that  the  <)raii:^-incn  n^-rivnl  a  i»ninii<4>  from  ^lajor  Turner  thit  tlioy  Hhould 
]iavoaniis;  and  th<>  next  «lay  they  n-<civi-il  rh<>(|ues  to  the  niiH>unt  of  Xti<>0,  for  the  ]iurpoee 
of  ptinha^iiii;  anus  to  hi*  iU<.trihiiti<l  ani'>ii:;>t  thnii  cxeUi'oivrly,  unil  whieh  were  ftccunl- 
iii<;ly  ]iriK-iiriil.  auil  ;;ivi.-n  oui  ainuii;;^!  th<  in.  It  wa**.  thi-reiori*.  natural  that  the  Orani'diien 
fih'itilil  Ix'lii-vfthat.  ill  n -n-iviii^  ihf  anii'^  thR)ui;h  the  !Ma'>ti'r  oi'tlie  llors**,  they  did  not  n*ivive 
thf'ni  without  the  knowhKl;^*  anii  apiinival  of  the  <iovrnniii-nt."  It  will  ho  n'incnilivred  llmt 
this  wat  thi-  nohh-  I'jirlV  statement  of  the  rfTiN't  i»PNhiriHl  wp  may  prpsunm,  upon  Ms  own 
mini  I.  afii-r  lu^  interviow  n-ith  his  Excellency*,  followed  by  the  communkatioiifl  witll  hi 
£xciliency*i  UMter  of  the  Hone. 
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he  gave  his  guarantee  for  the  purchase  of 
five  hundred  stand  of  arms." 

This  Captain  J.  P.  Kennedy  was,  our 
readers  will  recollect,  *'  the  engineer  of- 
ficer of  experience,"  who  **  had  volun- 
teered his  services  for  the  organisation 
of  the  well-affected  inhabitants  for  the 
defence  of  certain  parts  of  the  city,*' 
when  his  Excellency  had  "  given  notice 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  insurrection,  the 
citizens  must  protect  their  own  lives 
and  properties." 

The  letter,  it  is  fair  to  say,  if  we 
have  the  true  copy,  as  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt,  very  cautiously  bears  on  the 
face  of  it  a  statement,  that  the  arms 
were  to  be  supplied  from  private 
sources,  and  not  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tanant: — 

"  This  letter  (the  Committee  continue)  was 
retained  by  Colonel  Phaire,  who  has  publish- 
ed the  following,  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of 

the  same : — 

'« '  Dublin,  22nd  April,  1848. 

"  '  Dear  Colonel, — I  have  set  on  foot, 
with  others,  a  subscription  for  supplying  arms 
to  the  well-affected  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  ;  and  I  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility,  as  far  as  five  hundred  stand, 
in  case  the  subscriptions  should  fall  short  of 
that,  of  furnishing  that  number.  1  shall 
adopt  any  course  which  you  recommend  to 
expedite  the  supply  of  those  five  hundred 
stand  of  arms,  in  the  shortest  time, 
"  '  Yours,  faithfully, 

*» '  J.  P.  Kennedy.'  " 

The  letter,  however,  satisfied  the 
Orangemen  that  their  demands  had 
been  complied  with. 

"  Captain  Kennedy's  letter  was  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Grand  I^)dge  of  Dublin,  held 
that  evening ;  and  it  was  then  agreed,  that 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ihiblin  should  not  persist 
in  the  presentation  of  the  address  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant !  in  consequence  of  this  letter  of 
Captain  Kennedy,  by  which  the  arms  demand- 
ed had  been  secured  to  the  Orangemen  ! ! " 

That  Captain  Kennedy  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  the  arms  were  for  the 
Orange  Lodges  the  proof  is  decisive ; 
indeed  the  matter  admits  of  no  dispute. 
He  sent  the  £600  which  was  to  pur- 
chase the  arms,  to  the  **  Grand  Master  " 
of  the  Dublin  Orangemen  j  and  ten 
days  afterwards  he  wrote  to  the 
"Grand  Secretary,"  desiring  him  to 
procure  500  stand  of  arms,  to  be  con- 
signed to  his  own  house. 

It  scarcely  carries  the  c^iso  farther  to 
establish,  as  the  Report  of  the  Orange 
Committee  unqodstionably  does,  that 
Uie  Orangemen  of  Dublin  were  looked 


npon  by  the  police  authorities  Ai  k 
bodj  of  persons  permitted  by  the  Exe- 
cutive to  bear  arms.  It  is  perfectly 
plain  that  Captain  Kennedy  would 
never  have  bought  the  arms  if  he  be- 
lieved that  the  Executive  would  have 
disapproved  of  the  Orangemen  being 
armed.  Still  the  evidence  that  estab- 
lishes this  is  worthy  of  quotation. 

The  arms  did  not  arrive  to  Mr. 
Stewart,  the  Master  of  the  Dublin 
Orangemen,  until  after  Lord  Claren- 
don had  adopted  the  tardy  act  of  pro- 
claiming the  city  of  Dublin  on  the 
19th  of  July  I  That  step  gave  power 
to  the  authorities  to  stop  the  importa- 
tion of  arms,  and  the  first  case  of 
Orange  muskets  was  accordingly  seized 
at  the  Custom-house.  Upon  this  being 
represented  to  the  police  authorities  an 
instant  order  was  given  to  permit  Mr. 
Stewart  to  bring  the  arms  to  his  own 
house.  This,  however,  was  not  all  j  the 
same  Act  gave  power  to  the  police  to 
seize  all  arms  in  the  city  that  would  not 
be  surrendered  to  the  authorities.  No- 
tices to  surrender  their  amis  were  for- 
mally served  upon  some  of  the  Orange- 
men. In  one  instance  at  least  the  per- 
sons so  noticed  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Dublin  Orangemen  A  certi- 
ficate which  was  shewn  to,  and  acted  on, 
nay,  countersigned  by  the  highest  autho- 
rities of  the  police.  ' "  The  document" 
as  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ob- 
serves, **will  speak  for  itself." 

We  pray  our  readers  to  observe  the 
wording  of  the  document : — 

"  '  ORANGE  INSTITUTION. 

"  *  Mr. (name  and  residence)  has 

been  desired  to  give  up  part  of  his  arins. 

G R (occupation  and  residence), 

A J ,  and  W B (resi- 
dence),  W M (residence),   have 

also  been  noticed  to  a  similar  efiecL 

•'  •  29lh  Julj,  MS.' 

*'  This  application  was  officially  signed  by 
the  Grand  Secretary  of  Dublin.'* ' 

Across  this  document  was  written  (by 
the  police  authorities)  ; — 

**  ^  Aims  of  these  persons  to  be  retained. 

"  *  Q.  B. 
"'To  the  Ponce/" 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
explicit  recognition  of  the  Orange 
Lodges  as  a  corps  of  men  authorised  by 
the  Execntive  to  bear  arms,  than  ts 
cobfained  iii  this  c^ddteilBJghing  by  the 
poHce  authorities  of  a  document  pur- 
potting  upon  the  face  of  it  to  ^  an 
Orangi  pd$$for  etrtM, 

Upon  the  facte  as  tre  hat^  stated 
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thero^  we  apprehend  no  dispute  can 
arise.  There  is  nothing  further^  in 
any  document  within  our  reach,  which 
eivcs  more  authentic  information.  It 
IS  impossible  to  repress  a  smile  on  re- 
cording the  grave  account  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Orangemen  were 
amused — as  unquestionably  the  mem- 
bers of  "  the  Defensive  Association " 
were  —by  having  assigned  to  them  their 
probable  j)ositions  when  the  rebellion 
would  really  come ;  and  by  assurances, 
conveyed  by  demi-officisil  but  most 
solemn  and  trust- worthy  personages, 
that  their  wives  and  children  should 
find  protection  within  the  walls  of  the 
Castle,  while  they  turned  out  to  i)ull 
down  the  barricades.  Nay,  the  Masters 
of  the  Orange  Lodges  formed  a  species 
of  council-ot-war,  looking  over,  in  con- 
cert with  *'the  experienced  engineer 
officer,"  the  chart  of  the  city,  and  deli- 
berating upon  the  best  mode  of  de- 
fending the  different  streets;  calcu- 
lating the  number  of  Oranjjemen  that 
could  be  turned  out,  and  taking  counsel 
as  to  the  best  ]x>sition  in  which  they, 
the  Orangemen,  could  be  i>laced  !  1 

Controversies  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  his  Excellency  supplied  the 
Orangemen  with  the  arms  that  were 
bought  for  them.  His  Excellency  has 
denied  it ;  and  even  independent  of  that 
denial,  the  evidence  appears  clearlv  to 
establish  that,  however  willing  his  iDx- 
cellency  was  to  cajole  the  Orangemen 
by  fair  words,  he  shrunk  from  com- 
mitting himself  personally  to  the  act 
that  they  demanded  as  a  proof  of  his 
sincerity,  when  they  asked  that  arms 
should  l>e  given  them  by  the  State. 
But  is  there  any  human  Ixting  who  will 
doubt,  after  the  inter\iew  with  Lord 
Enniskillen,  that  these  arms  were  pur- 
chased in  order  to  relieve  his  Excellency 
from  the  very  difficulty  in  which  he  was 
placed  by  the  perseverance  of  the 
Orangemen  in  their  demand,  and  that 
they  were  so  purchased  with  his  full 
sanction  and  consent  ?  The  contrivance 
to  do  it,  without  taking  the  responsibi- 
lity, is  but  another  instance  of  that  un- 
derhand system  of  acting  by  irrespon- 
eible  deputy,  which  is  the  curse  and 
bane  of  Castle  government  in  this 
country — another  sample  of  the  mise- 
rable and  wretchcKl  agtmcies  by  resort- 
ing to  which  Ix)rd  Clarendon  believed 
he  was  upholding  the  honour  of  his  So- 
vereign, and  serving  "the  cause  of  law 
and  order  "  in  Ireland.  If  it  were  ri(;ht 
that  the  Orangemen  of  Dublin  should  be 
armed,  they  ought  to  have  been  enrolled^ 


not  asOrangemen,  but  as  loyaUstfl^ vnder 
the  discipline  and  the  responnbillty  of 
soldiers.  There  is  no  excuse  for  per- 
mitting this  indirect  purchase  of  armii^ 
above  all  permitting  it  as  the  price  of  the 
withholding  of  an  embarrassing  address. 

The  leaders  of  the  Orangemen  were 
obviously  deceived  into  the  belief  that 
Lord  Clarendon  had  complied  with 
their  request.  Lord  Enniskillen,  who 
had  personally  made  the  proposition  to 
his  Excellencv  and  received  his  refusal^ 
was  manifestly  under  this  impressionf 
when,  a  day  or  two  aflerwards,  he  re- 
ceived the  assurance  from  his  Excel- 
lency's Master  of  the  Horse.  ^  Wai 
that  assurance  given  without  his  Ex^ 
cellency's  consent?  Lord  Clarendon 
had  heard  from  the  Grand  Master  the 
ultimatum  of  the  Orangemen ;  by  what 
means  did  he  believe  that  his  agents  got 
rid  of  the  presentation  of  the  obnoxious 
address  ?  It  is  not  for  us  to  pass  any 
judgment  upon  the  wisdom  or  the 
propriety  of  the  demand  made  by  the 
Orangemen.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regret- 
ted for  the  sake  of  the  country  that  when 
they  were  admitted  to  bargain  with  the 
Viceroy,  they  did  not  make  some  other 
terms,  either  for  the  country  or  Protes- 
tantism,  or  at  least  demand  some  pnblic 
acknowledgment  that  Lord  Clarendon 
owed  something  to  the  loyalty  of  some 
class  in  this  countn' — an  acknowledg- 
ment which,  in  public.  Lord  Clarendon 
was  determined  never  to  give.  Their  ex- 
cuse, perhaps,  is,that  they  wanted  to  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  professions  made  to 
them ;  and  they  did  so  by  a  requestwhich* 
if  granted,  unquestionably  committed 
the  Viceroy,  and  which  yet,  were  his 
professions  sincere,  he  could  have  no 
difficulty  in  granting.  In  thisyiewy  the 
selection  of  the  test  was  certainly  not 
without  its  merit,  and  probably^  under 
all  the  circumstances,  not  to  be  found 
fault  with.  Ever}'  reader  must  fonn 
his  own  opinion  of  the  manner  by 
which  his  Excellency  managed*  or 
thought  he  manaced,  to  evade  it. 

Neither  can  there  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Onuuse- 
men  were  letl  by  Lord  Clarenooa 
under  the  impression  that  he  depended 
c>ntirely  uiK>n  the  loyalty  of  their  foL 
lowers,  and  entirely  distrusted  their 
opponents ;  that  he  led  them  to  expect 
that  the  future  policyof  his  goyemment 
would  be  to  foster  and  encourage  the 
body  upon  whom  alone  he  now  found 
he  could  rely  in  the  time  of  danger. 
It  is  more  to  the  credit  of  his  dezteritj 
than  his  candour  to  say*  that  so  eo- 
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tirely  had  his  personal  demeanour  im- 
pressed them  with  this  persuasion^  that 
no  inconsistency  in  his  public  acts 
could  shake  their  belief  in  the  convic- 
tion. By  what  means  he  contrived  so 
to  gain  their  confidence,  the  high- 
minded  men  with  whom  he  conversed 
have,  under  every  provocation,  refused 
publicly  to  disclose.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  dealings  we  have  quoted  may  help 
us  to  conjecture.  Confidential  letters 
written  by  his  Excellency  to  the  leaders 
of  the  Orangemen  at  this  period,  unques- 
tionably still  exist.  If  they  express 
one-haLfof  that  which  the  transactions  of 
his  agents  with  the  Dublin  Orangemen 
might  warrant  us  to  expect  in  their  con- 
tents, we  cannot  wonder  at  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  the  friends  of  these 
leaders  now  regard  themselves  by  his 
subsequent  conduct  as  betrayed. 

In  what  light,  let  us  ask,  do  these 
negotiations  with  the  authorities  of 
the  Orange  Lodges  place  the  repre- 
sentative of  her  Majesty  in  Ireland. 
This  body  determines  to  offer  to 
Lord  Clarendon,  or  rather  the  So- 
vereign whom  he  represented,  the 
pledge  of  their  readiness  to  support 
her  authority,  then  believed  to  be 
menaced  by  treason.  They  think 
proper,  however,  to  accompany  that 
address  by  a  declaration  of  strong 
opinions,  couched  in  no  very  measured 
terms,  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.  Instead  of  meeting 
this  in  whatever  manner  truth  and  his 
duty  demanded,  his  Excellency  con- 
descends  to  make  interest  with  the 
Orangemen  to  withdraw  the  embar- 
rassing  portion  of  their  address.  As 
many,  perhaps,  as  twelve  persons  are 
privy  to  the  chaffering  between  the 
representative  of  Majesty  and  the 
•*  grand"  ofiicials  of  the  Orange  Lodges 
of  Dublin.  Whenever  his  Excellency 
is  very  decided,  his  opponents  press 
him  with  the  threat  of  an  immediate 

Presentation  of  the  dreaded  address, 
'he  intervention  of  the  chief  leaders  is 
invoked.  Meetings  go  on  for  a  month, 
arranging  the  terms  on  which  the 
amendment  is  to  be  carried  to  the  ad- 
dress. Gentlemen  immediately  con. 
nected  with  his  Excellency  conduct  the 
negotiation  on  his  side.  The  end  of  all 
is,  that  the  Orangemen  are  steady  in 
their  demand  for  500  muskets  ;  those 
representing  his  Excellency  yield,  aiier 
protocols  innumerable  between  the 
high  contracting  parties ;  the  muskets 
are  given,  no  matter  by  whom— given 
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under  circumstances  which  made  those 
that  received  them  believe  that  they 
came  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
given  not  because  they  ought  to  be  given 
for  the  purpose  of  the  public  peace,  but 
as  the  price  of  these  men  not  abusing  the 
Pope  in  their  address  to  the  Viceroy. 
When  will  Lord   Clarendon  learn 
that  a  Viceroy  forgets  his  true  dignity, 
lowers  his  high  position,  and  involves 
himself  in  wretched  and  disparaging  en- 
tanglements, when  he  condescends  either 
to  send  or  to  receive  by  the  back-stairs 
of  the  Castle  a  communication  which  he 
would  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  permit 
to  pass  by  the  front  door  ?   Lord  CLu 
rendon  ought  by  this  time  to  be  impress- 
ed with  the  soundness  of  the  maxim. 
His  whole  Viceregal  life  has  been  one 
continuous  illustration  of  its  truth. 

If,  indeed,  the  whole  drama  was  got 
up  to  amuse  the  masters  of  the  Dublin 
Orange  Lodges,  impartial  criticism  can- 
not refuse  to  the  manager  the  praise 
that  is  due  to  the  skill  with  which  it 
was  arranged.  Their  vanity  was  de- 
licately flattered  by  those  mysterious 
and  never-to-be-reported  interviews, 
in  which  they  bargamed  with  the  dele- 
gate of  the  Viceroy  1  Their  love  of 
secrecy  ministered  to  in  the  very  sti- 
pulations for  reserve;  their  loyalty 
and  their  bravery — ^we  believe  afler  all 
the  master-passions  of  Orangemen— 
artfully  appealed  to  when  they  were 
pointed  out  the  very  spots  where  they 
were  to  fight  for  their  Queen  and  their 
country,  while  their  wives  and  children 
were  to  be  protected  within  the^Castle 
walls! 

With  what  inimitable  powers  of  face 
must  the  actor  have  produced  the  map 
of  the  city,  and  given  his  opinion  to 
the  excited  Orangemen  upon  the  best 
modes  of  defence !  and  the  most  eligi- 
ble points  for  them  to  stand  I ! — -he 
knowing  perfectly  well  all  the  time 
that  if  an  insurrection  did  break  out, 
the  whole  matter  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  some  general  officer,  who 
would  dispose  of  the  10,000  troops 
under  his  command  without  reference 
either  to  the  Orangemen  or  the  dot- 
tings  he  was  so  solemnly  placing  upon 
the  map ! !  I 

It  certainly  reflects  credit  upon  the 
versatility  of  his  Excellency's  talents, 
that  just  at  the  very  same  time  at  which 
he  essayed  the  somewhat  diflicult  task 
of  adjusting  matters  with  the  Orange 
Lodges  of  Dublin,  he  engaged  in  the 
still  more  hazardous  enterprise  of  ma^ 
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naging  tho  Pope  I  As  to  the  details  of 
this  new  negotiation,  we  are  unfor- 
tunately loft  considerably  in  the  dark. 
One  of  those  singular  aircidents  which 
have  given  to  an  admiring  world  so 
many  of  the  noble  Viceroy's  confiden- 
tial communications  has  revealed  one, 
at  least,  of  his  familiar  epistles  to  the 
Pop(?.  It  will  iHi  n'niend)ered,  that  it  was 
on  the  13th  of  !^^arch  that  the  address 
was  adopted  bv  the  Oran^^emen  which 
gave  rise  to  the  negotiation  between 
his  Kxcellency  ami  their  Lodges.  On 
the  17tli,  an  interview  took  place 
between  Mr.  Blacker  and  the  Private 
Seeretan'  of  the  Lonl  Lieutenant, 
which  led  to  still  more  <'lose  eonnnuni- 
cation  during  the  next  few  days  ;  and, 
on  the  19th,  we  find  his  Excellency 
OjK'ning  a  wry  friendly  and  intimate 
corres|j<)ndence  with  the  l*ope(! !)  as>ur- 
ing  his  Holiness  of  "the  profound  vene- 
nitiim  he  entertained  for  his  character," 
his  "implicit  reliaui**?  ujkmi  his  inte- 
grity" and  upright  judgment,  speak- 
ing of  the  Roman  C'atli<ilic  bishops  as 
**  THE  PRKLATKs  of  Ireland,  "and  huuibly 
submitting  the  stjitntes  of  the  Cjueen's 
Colleffes  "to  the  consideration  of  his 
Holiness,"  willi  assurances  that  thest* 
institutions  wen^  so  framed  as  "  to  pro- 
mote tho  interests  of  the  Catholic 
religion  1" 

"With  that  air  of  mvster\'  which  his 
Excellency  sometimes  manages  to  throw 
around  very  simple  transactions.  Lord 
Clarendon  h:ut  actually  contrived  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  controversy  to 
whom  this  letter  was  roallv  adilrt^ssed. 
It  is  dated  fn)m  Dublin  Castle,  March 
ll)th,  1848 ;  written  not  impn)bably  im- 
mediately after  one  of  tho>e  interviews 
in  which  his  Excellency  had  im])ressed 
Bonu>.  Orange  friend  with  the  most  im- 

idicit  confidence  in  his  Protestantism. 
[t  is  adilresse<l  to  some  Koman  (*atho- 
lic  Archbishop,  whom  his  Ex<'ellency 
addresses  as  "my  dear  lonl,"  and  desig- 
nates throughout  as  •*  your  grace."  To 
whrmisoever  it  was  ad<lress«'d,  it  was  ma- 
nifestly a  letter  intetidi-d  to  be  laid  bc- 
fon-  the  Po\)0.  As  originally  ])ublished 
in  th(»  newspap<^rs,  it  was  addressed  to 
**  Archbishop  *lurray  of  1  )ublin  " ;  and, 
if  wo  recollect  right,  it  first  aj>peanMl 
in  the  Tablet  newspa])cr,  with  a  state- 
ment that  it  was  printed  from  a  eopv 
brought  from  Home,  where  his  Excel- 
lency's letter  had  been  fn fly  handed 
about.  It  does,  certainly,  appear  that 
tho  letter  was  shewn  to  the  Pope,  as 
one  addressed  to  Dr.  Murray.  It  is 
alleged^  on  the   part  of  the  friends 


of  Lord  Clarendon,  that  thia  is 
a  mistake,  and  that  his  Excellency's 
real  correspondent  was  Archbishop 
Nicholson  of  Corfu,  an  Ithacan  Roman 
Catholic  Prelate,  who  happened  at  the 
time  to  be  on  a  visit  with  Lonl  Claren- 
don, and  whom  his  Excellency  re- 
quested to  be  the  bearer  of  the  Queen's 
statutes  and  his  own  humble  duty  to 
the  thn)!ie  of  the  Pope.  Another 
account  attempts  to  reconcile  those  con- 
flicting statements  by  rcpresentini;  the 
letter  as  written  under  the  joint  advice 
of  the  Ithacan  and  Dublin  Archbishops, 
and  entrusted  to  a  Komish  ecclesiastic, 
then  starting  for  Home,  while  it  was 
left  to  his  discretion  to  address  it  to 
either  of  the  Archbishops  as  ho  might 
think  (it. 

"  Nun  nofltrum  c>t  tintai  cnxnponere  Iltet.** 

The  (>\a(t  iletailsof  the  composition 
must  remain  amon^  the  secrets  which 
historv  probably  will  in  time  n*veal. 
Cert  am  it  is  that  tin-  hotter  was  written^ 
whet  hiTaddri'ssed  to  "Archbishop Mur- 
ray of  Dublin,"  or  "Archbishop Nichol- 
son of  Corfu."  (Vrtain  it  is,  tliat  it  was 
transmittal  by  sonu>  trusty  messenger 
to  Kume ;  that  it  was  laid  before  the 
Pop(>,  i>o]iies  of  it  distributed  amoDff 
the  mi'mbers  of  the  Pn>paganda;  ana 
oui*  of  these  copies  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  luischievuus  Irish  ecclesiastic, 
was  by  him  given  to  his  newspaper  for 
publication. 

We  n(jtice  the  fact  of  this  letter  in 
its  onliT.  Comment  u])on  it  will  more 
appropriatelv  Ix'long  to  another  chap- 
ter in  the  Viceroy's  historj*.  Tho  hat 
paragraph  is  too  curious  to  be  omit- 
ted :— 

'*  As  I  ontiTtniii,*'  writer  his  Excellency, 
**n4  I  cnti'itaiii  n  pn^fnuml  veneration  for 
tlu>  clinructtT  of  his  Iluliiu-^  and  rely  im- 
pliiiily  ii]Min  his  uiiri;;ht  jiiil{;:ment,  it  Is 
with  plraiim-  tl»:it  I  a«k  your  (inice  to  nib- 
niit  th('<M*  >tntiit('s  to  th<*  considenition  of  his 
lliilinrss  iH'lii'vinjr.  a-*  I  do,  that  they  may 
be  advnntapsiiisly  ei>miian'd  with  thme  of 
Hny  nthcT  MniiUr  institution  in  Europe; 
and  tliiit,  liy  pxliibitin^;  the  care  and  gnod 
faith  with  wliirh  th<>y  huve  been  framed, 
th<y  will  fiinii-h  a  ^ilIlp^>  hut  ctmcliuivo 
niiMViT  til  thiKH.'  niisn>prvsi:ntatiuns  which 
have  iHfii  iiidHstrioii>lv  lin'nlAtiiL  and 
whii-li.  if  tlifv  had  Ux'tx  foundi.-d  in  truth, 
would  havi>  justly  t'austrd  the  alarm  and 
<'.iMih1  for  till*  n-prnlmtinn  of  his  HoluNflL 
I  liave  the  honour  to  ))e,  with  f^reat  entranu 
iiiv  i)i-:ir  l^tnl,  vour  Gracv's  verv  faithflil 
stTvaiit, 

''CLAIilUCEX>2l.** 

We  do  not  m<Mn  to  anticipate  our 
fuller  comment  when  we  say,  that  it  it 
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not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  explicit 
recognition  of  "  His  HoHness's  "  right 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Ireland,  or,  rather,  to  frame  a  more 
distinct  invitation  to  him  to  do  so  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  state- 
ineat,  that  if  her  Majesty's  statutes  had 
been,  as  they  were  represented,  ''  they 

WOULD    JUSTLY    HAVE     CALLED     FORTH 
THE  REPROBATION  OF  THE  PoPE."    Wo 

entertain  very  little  doubt  that  this 
direct  communication  with  the  See  of 
Rome  has  subjected  Lord  Clarendon 
to  the  penalties  of  a  praemunire,  one  of 
which  IS  incapacity  ever  to  hold  place 
under  the  Queen.  Canning  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had 
obtained  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  that  he  would  incur  these 
penalties  if  he  advised  George  IV.  to 
acknowledge  a  complimentarj'  letter  of 
the  Pope.  Lord  Clarendon's  corres- 
pondence has  gone  a  little  further  than 
this. 

There  is  at  least  in  this  letter  com- 
municating with  the  Bishop  of  Jlome, 
Without  the  sanction,  we  presume,  either 
of  the  Prime  Minister  or  her  Majesty, 
quite  enough  to  excite  that  vigilant 
jealousy  of  the  Premier  which  was  so 
remarkably  manifested  in  the  dismissal 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  We  throw  out 
the  hint  for  the  consideration  of  Lord 
John  Kussell.  Could  we  hope  that 
these  pages  would  meet  the  eye  of 
Royalty,  we  would  most  dutifully  sug- 
gest it  to  her  Majesty,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  case  to  which  the  rule  laid  down 
for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions in  the  minute  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston should  apply — if  ever  there  was  a 
case  in  which  a  minister  should  submit 
an  important  dispatch  to  foreign  powers 
to  the  consideration  of  his  Sovereign, 
before  he  committed  that  Sovereign  by 
his  act — that  case  surely  was  when  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  L^Aand  submitted 
statutes,  framed  under  her  own  royal 
sign  manual,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Pope. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  the  effect 
of  such  a  despatch  the  germ  of  that 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican,  which 
has  been  called  "  thePapal  Aggression, " 
and  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  in  Ireland, 
of  the  condemnation  of  the  very  sta- 
tutes submitted  by  the  Viceroy  to  the 
Pope.  Lord  Palmerston's  chance  con- 
versations with  Count  Walewski  cer- 
tainly involved  nothing  so  vitally  affect- 
ing the  dignity  of  her  ilaiesty's  crown, 
and  the  best  interests  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions. 


We  will  not  now  break  our  narratiye 
of  *'  the  great  rebellion,"  to  follow  out 
the  reflections  to  which  this  extraordi- 
nary document  gives  rise.  As  even  State 
affairs  have,  now  and  then,  their  comic 
inciilents,  we  cannot  help  picturing  to 
ourselves  how  much  his  Excellency's 
diplomacy  would  have  been  perplexed 
had  the  two  Archbishops  been  behind 
the  screen  while  his  Excellency  was 
conversing  with  an  Orange  Peer,  or  if 
by  some  awkward  accident,  the  confu- 
sion about  the  address  of  his  mis- 
sive had  resulted  in  the  cross  direction 
of  his  letters  to  the  Grand  Master  of 
the  Orangemen  and  the  Pope. 

While  Lord  Clarendon  was  thus 
privately  engaged  in  these  varied  and 
rather  inconsistent  occupations,  which 
must  have  given  him  full  eniployment 
in  his  negotiations  with  the  Pope  and 
the  Orangemen — ^his  militarjr  arrange- 
ments— ^his  notice  to  the  citizens,  and 
his  dealings  with  Mr.  Birch — the  pro- 
secutions he  instituted  proceeded  be- 
fore the  public.  Early  in  May,  Mr. 
Meagher  and  Mr.  O'Brien  were  brought 
to  their  trial  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
upon  the  charge  of  uttering  seditious 
speeches.  The  opening  scene  of  the  pro- 
secutions was  not  very  fortunate  for  the 
Government.  The  accused  parties  were 
tried  by  special  juries  of  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, and  m  neither  case  were  the  juries 
able  to  agree.  Unfortunately — most  un- 
fortunately for  these  gentlemen — they 
escaped  by  this  disagreement  the  pe- 
naltiesof  an  imprisonment,  which  would 
have  saved  them  from  the  severer  pu- 
nishment which  awaited  their  subse- 
quent conduct. 

We  offer  no  comment  upon  these 
trials.  The  defence  attempted  for  the 
speeches  that  were  the  subject  of  the 
information  was,  that  if  they  con- 
templated an  armed  resistance,  they 
contemplated  it  only  as  a  contingency, 
and  under  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  the  right  of  British  subjects  to  re- 
sist. The  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
supplied  topics  of  excuse  for  violent 
language  which  it  needed  no  skill  to  use 
with  at  least  some  degree  of  effect. 
The  fair  meaning  of  the  speeches  that 
were  made  the  subject  of  the  trial  was 
the  question  that  tne  law  submitted  on 
iheir  oath  to  the  juries;  upon  that 
question  those  juries  disagreed.  It 
was  represented)  at  the  time,  that  the 
juries  were  dividefd  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  their  religious  beihef.  Thiswas 
certainly  not  the  fact.    There  was  n6 
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secrecy  about  the  division  of  the  Juries. 
Upon  the  jury  that  tried  Mr.  O'brien, 
there  were  three  Roman  Catholics  and 
nine  Protestants.  One  Frotostant  and 
one  Koman  Catholic  Iield  out  for  an 
acquittal.  On  the  jurj-  that  tried  Air. 
^Ica^rher  there  was  onlv  one  Koman 
Catholic;  two  jurors  ixjfuscd  to  concur 
in  the  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  trial  of  Mr.  O'Brien  took  i)laco 
upon  the  15th  of  May  ;  that  of  Mr. 
MeajrhiT  ujKm  the  day  following.  Two 
months  had  then  elapsed  since  th(^  me- 
morable festival  of  St.  Patrick,  upon 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  garri- 
soned the  city  against  the  out  l^i-eak  of 
a  formidable  conspiracy.  "Within  these 
two  months  no  persons  had  been  ar- 
rested— no  arms  had  been  seiziMl.  Lord 
Clarendon  still  forbore  to  exercise  the 
power  confided  to  him  by  Parliament, 
by  subjecting  the  city  to  the  state  of  law 
that  would  follow  his  ])ruelamation. 
"Witlun  these  two  months  one  or  two 
blacksmiths  had  openly  t>flered  pikes 
for  sale ;  we  believe,  with  but  few 
customers,  except  the  emissaries  of 
the  police.  One  of  these  blacksmiths 
traced  the  sale  of  one  of  those  rebel- 
lious instruments  to  a  policeman,  and 
considered  himself  at  lil>erty,  ui)on 
the  strength  of  this,  to  placanl  himself 
as  "pike-maker  to  the  Karl  of  Cla- 
rendon." During  these  two  months 
the  United  Irishman  was  pennitted 
to  publish  its  treasonable  incitements. 
Within  these  two  months  the  Con- 
federate clubs  were  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed, uninterrupted,  with  their  en- 
rolment of  members,  atid,  if  they 
pleased,  with  their  im])ortation  or 
manufacture  of  arms. 

John  Mitchel,  the  great  antago- 
nist  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  this 
somewhat  exciting  game  of  mock  re- 
bellion, was  subjected  to  a  iliiferent  or- 
deal. Under  the  Act  which  wo  have 
stated,  as  recAjiving  the  n)yal  assent  on 
the  2'2d  of  April,  he  was  indicted  <nt 
the  Commission  Court,  in  (Jreen-street, 
the  Old  Bailey  of  Dublin,  for  compass, 
ing  to  deprive  (he  Queen  of  her  title 
to  the  Imperial  (^rown,  and  manifc^st- 
ing  it  by  a  publication  in  the  United 
Irishman  of  tlie  6th  of  May.  The  pub- 
lication u]K>n  which  he  was  indicted  was 
the  report  of  a  si)eech  of  his  own  at 
Limenck,  upon  the  JWth  of  April.  ITio 
occasion  upm  which  this  sp«?ech  was 
delivered  was  remarkable  for  other 
reasons  than  the  delivering  of  that 
8{)ccch.  The  pctpulaci*  of  Limerick 
had  been  excited  agiiiuet  the  coming 


of  the  ''  Young  Irelanders,"  whose  agU 
tation  "had  not  been  baptised  in  tw 
holy  trelL"  The  room  in  which  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Meagher*  and  Mr. 
Mitchel  held  their  meeting,  as  a  de- 
putation from  the  Irisli  Coufederationf 
was  assailed  by  an  infuriated  mob.  Mr. 
O'iirien  received  severe  personal  injury 
at  their  hands ;  he  ap|)earcd  to  plead 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  with 
ver}'  visible  traces  of  that  inj[ury  upon 
his  face;  and  the  entire  party  were 
guarded  to  their  hotel  by  the  military 
against  the  attacks  of  the  mob,  that  a 
month  before,  or  a  month  ailorwards, 
wouhl  have  been  hoarse  shouting  for 
them,  as  the  defenders  of  their  countij. 

The  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Mit- 
chel  u])on  this  occasion  was  reported 
in  the  United  Irishman  of  the  follow- 
ing week.  This  publication  was  made 
one  of  the  subjects  of  the  prosecution. 
Mr.  Mitchel  was  arrested  on  the  13th 
of  !May,  oil  a  charge  of  felony,  under 
the  new  Act.  BilLi  of  indictment 
were  found  against  liim  bv  the  grand 
juiy-  of  the  city  of  Dubfin,  on  the 
22nd  of  May.  His  trial  came  on 
on  the  2()th,  and  occupied  the  entire 
day.  Late  in  the  evening  the  jury 
rt'tumed  a  venlict  of  gudty.*  The 
following  morning  the  scntcnc*e  of  trans- 
portation was  pronounced  by  the 
Court,  and  withm  a  few  hours  of  its 
T)ron()unciiig  it  was  carried  into  effect, 
by  the  rc>moval  of  the  culprit  to  a  steam- 
sloop  of  war,  that  almost  inuncdiately 
sailed  with  him  for  tlio  convict  depot 
at  Cork,  from  which  he  was  soon 
aftenvards  removed  to  Bermuda. 

The  trial  and  sentence  of  the  prison- 
er furnished  one  of  those  scenes  which 
his  admirers — for  he  had  admirers 
— have  endeavoured  to  exaggerate 
into  a  tableau  of  historic  interest  and 
heroism.  Falling  short,  very  far  short 
of  their  imaginative^  ideal,  it  did  un- 
(piestiouiibly  pn>sent  incidents  worthy 
of  some  note.  Those  who  had  rcmem- 
ben.'d  Lord  Carendon's  protest  agunst 
the  exclusion  of  Boman  Catholics  finom 
the  iury  list,  on  an  occasion  when  in 
truth  they  wen^  not  excluded,  saw,  with 
some  surpnse,  that  every  Koman  Ci^ 
tholic  that  was  called  on  this  trial  was  set 
aside  by  the  Crown.  The  surprise  wu 
pcThaps  greater  on  the  jMirt  of  those 
who  n.*membered  that  tlic  very  Attor- 
ney-General, himself  a  Roman  Catho- 
lie,  who  exercis<'d  this  ])owit,  had 
four  years  lN*fore  signe<l  a  prut<*stf  in 
whirl  I  he  stattnl  that  t}u>  cmpanuelling 
of  a  jury  of  Protestants  to  try  Mr. 
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O'Connell  was  an  insult  to  tbe  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland.  Neverthe- 
less, all  the  Roman  Catholics,  called 
upon  Mitchel's  jury,  were  by  that  Attor- 
ney-Greneral  successively  set  aside.  Of 
71  names  that  were  first  called,  the 
Crown  challenged  thirty-  nine ;  and  after 
the  prisoner's  twenty  challenges  were 
exhausted,  the  remaining  twelve  were 
sworn  upon  the  jury. 

The  defence  of  the  prisoner  was 
conducted  by  Robert  Holmes.  It  is 
said,  we  know  not  with  what  truth, 
that  Mr.  Mitchel  obstinately  refused 
to  confide  his  defence  to  any  one  who 
would  not  avow  and  justify  ms  offence. 
The  appearance  of  Mr.  Holmes  as  his 
counsel,  and  the  speech  delivered  by 
that  gentleman,  were  among  the  most 
striking  incidents  of  the  **  troubles  of 
1848."  The  defence  made  was  in 
terms  that  "  though  statutably  guilty, 
he  was  not  morally  so  :"  a  defence 
which  the  judges  in  vain  attempted  to 
prevent.  Few  efforts  of  oratory  have 
perhaps  risen  to  a  higher  energy  than 
this  speech  of  the  "  old  man  eloquent:" 
never  was  there  an  advocacy  less  calcu- 
lated  to  protect  his  client  from  the 
charge  to  which  he  eloquently  pleaded 
guilty. 

Mr.  Holmes,  the  advocate  of  the 
prisoner,  is,  beyond  all  question,  a 
personage  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
the  last  half  century  in  Ireland.  He 
is  the  last  of  the  school  that  gave 
to  Irish  disaffection  the  Wolfe  Tones, 
the  Arthur  O'Connors,  and  the  Ha- 
milton Rowans.  He  has  in  his  heart 
their  hatred  of  English  dominion, 
their  bold  and  manly  independence, 
their  old  Roman  notions  of  republican 
liberty,  and  that  sturdy  sense  of  free- 
dom which  made  them  hate  alike  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  tyranny  of  the 
king,  the  priest,  or  the  mob.  In 
the  rebellion  of  1798  he  had  been  a 
prisoner  in  Bedford  Tower,  and  is  said 
to  have  narrowly  escaped  death  from 
the  bullet  of  a  sentry,  which  struck 
the  iron  bars  of  his  prison  grating, 
against  which  he  leaned.  Difficulties 
that  surrounded  him  on  his  release 
from  his  prison,  and  domestic  calami- 
ties,  wliich  he  attributed  to  his  impri* 
sonment,  gave  to  his  character  a  gloom 
and  a  ruggedness  which  the  sunshine 
of  years  of  prosperity  had  failed  to  en- 
liven. The  sentiments  he  had  learned 
from  men  of  another  generation  found 
but  little  sympathy  in  the  wholly  dif- 
ferent spirit  of  disaffection  of  the  pre- 
sent.    In  his  politics  he  stood  alone> 


and  joined  in  none  of  the  agitations  of 
the  last  half  century.  His  disaffection 
to  the  Government  was  not  in  action, 
but  in  spirit  and  in  thought.  The  bro- 
ther- in-law  of  Robert  Emmet,  he  carried 
into  old  age  the  aspirations  he  had  in 
youth  caught  firom  the  enthusiast,  em- 
bittered, and  perhaps  disciplined  as  well 
chastened,  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
untimely  end  of  that  enthusiast;  and 
from  his  early  manhood  he  was  the 
enemy  of  the  English  Government, 
without  the  excitement  of  action,  or 
the  cheering  influence  of  hope. 

For  nearly  forty  years  his  career  at 
the  Irish  bar  had  been  one  of  entire 
and  unqualified  success.  In  every 
branch  of  his  profession  he  stood  pre^ 
eminent.  To  this  position  his  politics 
did  not  help  him  m  the  least.  He 
sternly  stood  aloof  from  all  the  vulgar 
agitations  by  which  he  might  have  com- 
manded mob  popularity,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  incurred  the  hatred 
of  the  party  who,  perhaps  not  unnatu- 
rally, calculated  on  his  support.  As  a 
Nisi  Prius  advocate,  he  ranked  among 
the  foremost  at  the  Irish  bar — a  posi- 
tion singular  to  be  achieved  by  one 
who  sternly  refused  the  advancement  of 
a  silk  gown.  He  had,  it  is  said,  vowed 
never  to  accept  a  favour  firom  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  who  had  executed 
Emmet.  He  adhered  to  his  resolution 
even  when  the  seat  on  the  judicial 
bench,  to  which  his  talents  and  learning 
as  a  lawyer  pre-eminently  entitled  him, 
was  distinctly  placed  before  his  view. 
And  in  the  days  of  his  old  age  he  stood 
without  professional  advancement  or 
rank,  yet,  as  father  of  the  Irish  bar, 
regarded  by  his  profession  with  feelings 
of  affectionate  veneration  and  pride. 

The  very  circumstances  in  nis  his- 
tory which  imparted  to  his  temper  a 
ruggedness  and  a  determination  which 
constituted  the  excellence  of  his  cha- 
racter, produced  almost  of  necessity 
.its  faults.  If  they  made  him  stem 
and  unyielding,  they  closed  up,  at  least 
for  practical  purposes,  many  of  the 
softer  emotions  of  the  heart;  if  they 
taught  him  self-reliance,  they  made 
him  isolated.  Inaccessible  himself  to 
the  seductions  of  patronage,  there  were 
few  whom  he  admitted  to  call  him 
fiiend.  His  memory  brooded  over  the 
fond  recollections  of  the  past,  until  he 
almost  forgot  the  tenderness  of  the  pre- 
sent. K  he  had  all  the  virtues,  he  had 
many  of  the  unamiabilities  of  the  stoic. 
Yet,  after  all,  his  virtues,  and  they  are 
many,  are  his  own — ^his  faults,  and  they 
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are  not  those  of  meanness,  belong  to 
his  education  and  his  fate. 

To  such  a  man,  at  the  a^e  of  well- 
nigh  eighty  years,  Jolm  Mitchcl  had 
confided  his  defence.     Age,  however, 
upon  this  occasion  had  not  '*  dimmed 
his  eye,  neither  was  his  natural  force 
abated."    The  terse  and  purely  classic 
eloquence  which  distinguished  the  ef- 
forts of  his  manhood  was  never  more 
condensed  or    more    powerlul,    than 
when  in  this  singuhir  defence  he  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  Enghmd  to  tliis 
country.     His  eye  is  said  to  have  kin- 
dled with  fire  whi'U  he  announced  that 
a  total  separation  from  Kngland  was 
just.     In  vain  the  judgi'S  cmleuvoured 
to  interpose.     There  was,  after  all,  but 
little  to  do  mischief  in  his  speech.     If 
there  was  something  {^and  m  the  dis- 
play, it  yet  was  ak>ol'  from  the  passions 
of  this  generation.     It  was  the  flashing 
of  the  lin^  of  other  days.     The  purely 
national  patriotism  to   which   he  ap- 
pealed had  died  with  the  last  survivor 
of  the  Volunteers. 

The  character  of  the  speech  may  be 
judged  by  the  few  sentences  we  can 
extract : — 

"You  cannot  have  Repeal,  it  is  said, 
without  its  leading;  to  a  HO|)aration.'*  ex- 
clainuNl  tho  vetifnin  ontluisinNt,  his  cyckind- 
linf]^  with  tilt'  as  lu>  s]N>ki> ;  '*  the  ron!<:e<iuenoe 
of  tliat  will  Ix'  the  erection  of  Irehuxl  into  a 
8>'})arate  and  ind<-])endent  state.  Siiiipase  it 
d(K}s,  who  id  to  bhime  fcir  that  ? — Kngland. 
AVliat  rif^ht  has  Fjighuid — has  any  eoinitr}- — 
to  buihl  or  peril  it"*  ^-atness  ui»<»n  the  slaven', 
the  dep^datiitn,  and  tlie  wn'telnHlm-ss  of  an- 
other country  V  Wln'n?  is  the  rij^ht  ?  Strip  this 
ciwc  of  the  dis;riiisc  which  ambition,  and 
pride,  and  love  of  {N>wer,  and  love  of  wealth 
— which  the  comi]it  iia.v^ions  of  the  liunian 
breast — which  the  S4>]ihi»lry  of  conciuerors, 
and  princes  and  state»nien,  and  cuurtier.4, 
and  lawyers  have  c:L<<t  an»nnd  it,  and  what 
is  it  y  It  Ls  this — a  strung  iiian,  ItecaiL^^c  he 
is  Htronj^f,  enslaves  his  bn»ther  man  U-causti 
he  is  weak  ;  the  slave  stni^jjles  to  be  free, 
and  the  eiLslaver  kills  him — kills  him,  be- 
cause he  struggled  to  be  frcv.  A  brothel's 
blood — 

"  '  It  inMUi  to  lIcftTcn, 

It  hath  the  priinul  elilctt  curac  upon  \Xr^ 

A  brothcr'i  munlcr.' 

"  Yet  that  is  British  invasion  in  Inland  ; 
that  Is  British  conijuest  in  Ireland ;  that  is 
British  dominion  in  Ireland ;  that  is  British 
civilisation  in  Ireland  ;  th.it  is  British  legis- 
lation in  Iri'Iand;  that  is  the  Act  of  I'nion. 
Pasi  the  Act  ttf  Union  in  violation  of  evciy 
principle  of  justice,  in  viulatiitn  of  every 
principle  (»f  honour,  in  violation  of  liolenin 
pled4;es ;  ]iass  the  Act  of  I'niou  by  tL>rror, 
by  deceit,  by  vioUtioa  of  (aith,  by  bribei^', 

bgr  cozTuptiou ;  pau  thu  Act  of  Uaioo,  auU 


declare  that  to  attempt  to  repeal  that  Act  of 
Union  shall  be  rebellion,  and  then  kill,  kill, 

kill  the  Irishman 

Should  the  battle  thus  pro- 
voked by  England  come ;  in  that  stmggUr 
to  the  death  Ireland  may  perish,  the  noise  of 
her  song  may  cease,  and  the  sound  of  her 
harp  no  more  bo  heard ;  her  cities  may  be 
waste<l,   and  her  habitations  left  wiUiout 
men  ;  lier  fruitful  valleys  may  be  laid  deso- 
late, and  her  green  lields  may  be  crimsoned 
with  blood ;  but  shoidd  the  victory  belong  to 
England,  so  will  the  guilt.     The  actions  of 
men  are  not  to  btijudgetl  of  by  the  event; 
the  actions  of  men  are  not  to  be  Judged  of 
by  success  or  by  defeat.     Had  the  liberties 
of  Greece  ])erishrd  with  Leonidas,  at  llier- 
nio])ylap!,  Simrtan  glory  would  have  been  the 
same.  I  lad  the  rial's  of  Maratlion,  Salamis  and 
Pharsidia  bi'^'n  days  of  defeat,  instead  of  vic- 
tor}' to  Greec'e,  orators  might  still  have  spokei 
and  {Mitriots  swoni  by  the  sacred  memoiy  of 
the  (lead.     ili>  who  dies  in  battle  for  libeity 
and  his  count r}',  dies  the  death  of  a  soldieTi 
and  slcei»s  in  a  hero's  grave. 

''  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  speak  not  here 
men'ly  f(ir  my  client,  I  speak  for  j'ou  and 
your  children,  and  your  children's  cldldren ; 
I  s|>eak  not  here  for  myself — my  lamp  of  life 
is  tlickering,  ami  MMn  niustt  be  extinguished ; 
but  were  I  now  standing  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  and  uttering  the  last  ^-ords  of  expir- 
ing nature,  I  won1<l  say,  '  may  Ireland  be 
happy,  may  Ireland  bo  free."* 

These,  our  English  readers  may  be- 
lieve us,  are  not  the  appeals  that  were 
dangerous,  as  calculated  to  stir  the 
treasonable  passions  of  an  Irish  popu- 
lace. Perhaps  it  will  be  thought  they 
were  not  those  best  calcubted  to  sway 
the  judgment  of  a  jury. 

For  the  moment,  however^  the  ef- 
fect of  the  s])eech  was  not  the  leas. 
Those  who  were  present  describe  it  as 
electrical.  It  is  not^  indeed,  difficult  to 
conceive  the  seiL^uition  that  must  have 
Ix'cn  produced  in  a  court  of  justice  by 
such  sentiments  fallingfrom  the  lips  of  an 
old  man — one  who  had  won  a  reputation 
the  highest  amon^  the  le":al  profession^ 
and  who,  but  for  his  unyielding anti- An- 
glicanism, would  at  that  very  moment 
have  been  seated  on  the  bench^  from 
which  the  Judges  were  then  ndnCf 
tantly  listening  to  his  impcachmcnfc 
of  tinglish  rule.  Estimated  as  a  piece 
of  advocacy  calcidatcd  to  suggest 
doubts  to  a  conscientious  jury,  really 
investigating  the  matter  which  they 
were  sworn  to  try,  there  was  not 
one  wonl  in  the  Ji'fi'uce  that  could 
leatl  thorn  to  doubt  the  piilt  which  the 
indictment  imputed,  ft  was,  never- 
theless, a  bold,  and  after  all,  a  telling 
appeal  to  topics  to  ^hich  the  miseraUo 
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condition  of  the  country  gave  but  too 
much  power  even  over  a  Protestant  and 
Conservative  jury.  It  was,  perhaps, well 
for  the  Government  that  the  duty  of  re- 
pl^nng  to  it  fell  upon  the  advocate  whom, 
although  without  official  rank  or  sta« 
tion,  every  man  at  the  Irish  bar  would 
have  named  as  the  one  best  calculated 
to  do  so  with  dignity  and  effect.  The 
absence  of  the  Solicitor-General  had 
left  the  duty  of  repl}'ing  to  others. 
Upon  the  trial  of  Mitchel  the  Govern- 
ment insisted  on  the  services  of  Jona- 
than Henn,  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Counsel,  wholly  unconnected  with 
them  by  office,  by  party  ties,  or 
even  sympathy  of  political  feeling. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  a  few  sen- 
tences to  do  justice  to  the  character 
and  the  intellect  of  one,  who  we  believe 
has  done  as  much  as  any  man  of  the 
present  day  to  sustain  in  its  highest  and 
best  sense,  the  reputation  of  the  Irish 
bar.  Massiveness  of  intellect,  perfect 
mastery  of  the  principles  of  the  law,  and 
extensive  general  information,  were  not 
his  only  nor  even  his  best  qualifications 
for  the  task  that  was  assigned  him. 
Severely  chaste  in  his  style  of  elo- 
quence, Mr.  Henn  throws  into  his  ad- 
dresses to  a  jury  a  tranquil,  and  yet  a 
most  powerhil  earnestness  both  of  lan- 
guage and  feeling,  the  effect  of  which  is 
often  far  beyond  that  produced  by  the 
most  brilliant  declamation,  or  the  most 
intense  passion.  With  reasoning  powers 
of  the  highest  order — with  lanmiage 
varied,  and  yet  select— with  a  delivery 
graceful  and  dignified — and  perhaps, 
above  all,  with  an  utter  absence  of  self- 
display  that  wins  the  sympathy — and  an 
elevation  of  moral  sentiment  that  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  his  hearers ; 
upon  occasions  that  demand  the  ex- 
ercise of  high  and  yet  controlled 
powers,  few  speakers  of  the  present 
day  can  rise  to  a  higher  excellence. 
Ills  reply  in  Mitchel's  case  was  a 
master-piece.  Respectful  to  the  pri- 
soner's advocate,  he  yet  gently  rebuked 
the  dangerous  doctrines  he  had  pro- 
pounded, vindicated  the  majesty  of  the 
law,  and  without  one  word  of  bitter- 
ness, or  even  zeal  against  the  accused^ 
he  temperately,  but  firmly,  recalled 
the  attention  of  the  j  ury  to  the  ques- 
tion they  had  to  try.  This  speech  may 
serve  in  eloquence,  in  dignity,  and  in 
temper,  for  a  model  of  tne  address  of 
a  prosecutor  in  a  State  triaL 

The  morning  after  his  conviction, 
the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  bap 
to  receive  his  sentence;  it  was  one 


'«  u   Ic; 


of  transportation  for  ^i^ieen  yearsyi 
He  exhibited,  unquestionaoty,  unaer 
the  unexpected  conviction — for  by  him 
it  was  unexpected — both  firmness  and 
courage.  After  his  sentence  he  asked 
permission  to  address  a  few  words 
to  the  Court.  The  eminent  Judge  who 
pronounced  the  sentence  appears  to 
nave  dealt  too  leniently  in  permitting 
him  then  to  speak.  It  was  plain  that 
he  was  unprepared  for  the  account  to 
which  the  privilege  was  to  be  turned. 
In  the  few  words  which  the  prisoner 
was  permitted  to  address  to  Uie  Court, 
he  attempted  to  impeach  the  construc- 
tion of  his  jury,  and  he  was  stopped-^ 

"  No  man  in  this  court,"  he  passionately 
exclaimed,  "presumes  to  imagine  that  it  is 
a  criminal  who  stands  in  this  dock.     .     .     . 

I  have  acted  in  all  this 

business,  from  the  first,  under  a  strong  sense 
of  duty.  1  do  not  repent  of  anything  I  bav^ 
done ;  and  I  believe  that  the  course  whidli  I 
have  opened  is  only  commenced.  The  feo- 
man  who  saw  his  band  burning  to  ashes  be- 
fore the  tvrant,  promised  that  three  hundred 
should  follow  his  enterprise.  Can  I  not  pro- 
mise for  one— for  two — for  three — ay,  for 
hundreds? 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  and 
elevated  his  frame  to  an  attitude  of 
defiance,  numbers  of  his  friends  sprung 
forward  to  the  dock  to  grasp  his  hand 
before  his  gaolers  could  remove  their 
prisoner  to  the  door  of  the  passage  which 
led  under  ground  from  the  bad^  of  the 
dock  to  the  prison.  Murmurs  rose  in 
the  crowd  that  filled  the  Couri-house. 
Vows,both  "  loud  and  deep,"  were  heani 
in  response  to  his  exciting  appeal.  Some 
ofthe  most  vehement  of  his  sympathisers 
leaped  upon  the  table  underneath  the 
bench.  The  efforts  of  the  officials  to  still 
the  conunotion,  as  is  generally  the  case^ 
but  added  to  the  tumult.  For  some  mi- 
nutes the  presence  of  the  judges  was 
forgotten,  and  the  convict  himself 
seemed  the  only  person  in  Court  who 
was  unmoved.  In  a  temporary  lull 
of  this  tumultuous  sensation  the  calm 
but  stern  voice  of  Baron  Lefroy  was 
heard  commanding  the  Sheriff  to  take 
one  or  two  of  the  more  prominent  of 
the  disturbers  into  custody.  The 
gaoler  hunied  the  steps  of  his  prisoner 
along  the  dark  passage  that  was  to 
guide  him,  perhaps  for  ever,  from  his 
home.  To  give  time  for  tlie  perfect 
restoration  of  order,  the  judges  retired 
for  a  few  minutes  from  the  bench ;  on 
their  return  the  quiet  ofthe  Court; was 
restored,  and  the  arrested  offenders  leflb 
to  make  their  peace^  as  bestUieycould^ 
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with  the  offended  majesty  of  the  law. 
The  excitement  of  the  moment  and  an 
apology,  wenj  accej)ted  by  the  Judges 
as  an  excuse  and  atonement,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Court  was  (luietly  pro- 
ceeding in  its  onlinarj'  routme.* 

The  convict  did  not  long  continue 
an  inmate  of  Newgate.  Before  the 
sentence  was  pronounced,  a  steamer 
had  been  brought  into  the  Liffey,  and 
was  waiting,  wit  h  her  steam  up.  After  a 
hurried  interview  with  his  wife  and 
family,  he  was  arrayed  in  the  convict 
dress,  and  the  prison  van  was  driven  to 
the  gaol  door.  Under  the  escort  of  one 
troop  (jf  dnigoons,  it  drove  rapidly  to 
the  quay,  and  before  the  evening  sun, 
the  formidable  enemy  of  the  Biitish  Go- 
vernment was  placed  on  board  one  of 
her  Majesty's  war  steamers,  which  in- 
stantly set  her  paddle-wheels  in  motion, 
and  carried  him  at  once  to  thu  convict 
depot  in  the  harbour  of  Cork. 

Soon  after  the  i)ronouncing  of  the 
sentence,  the  i)olic<*  proceeded  to  the 
ollice  of  his  journal,  wIumv  all  the  pro- 
j)erly  was,  by  the  elViM't  of  that  sentence, 
Ibrfi'ited  to  the  Cnnvn.  Tlu?  i)ai)ers 
intended  for  that  day's  ])ubIication 
wen*  seized,  the  types  and  printing- 
])n'>ses  broken  up,  and  tlie  terrible 
I7nittd  Irishman  was  no  more. 

That  journal  had,  however,  existed 
long  enough  to  do  its  work.  It  had 
familiarise(l  the  people  with  treason, 
and  taught  their  minds  to  dwell  u])on 
insurrection  and  pikc^s.  There  was  an 
earnestness,  a  downrightness,  and  a 
sinceritv  about  its  articles,  that  made 
ihem  tell.  The  very  paper  for  whieh 
he  was  prosecuted  suggested  tlie  idea 
of  that  which  afterwanls  causi'd  the 
only  real  danger — the  plan  of  a  general 
insurrection  to  prevent  the  exportation 
of  the  harvest.  It  siiggestefJ,  too,  to 
the  jHJople  of  Ulster  tliost.'  very  notions 
oft)ielan<l  cpiestion,  the  propagation 
of  which  have  since  produc»ed  such  dis- 
astrous etlects.  There  was  a  reality 
about  his  words.     lie  left  behind  him 


a  testament  of  insurrection,  of  wliicby 
however,  he  left  no  man  capable  of 
bein^  executor. 

His  last  words  made  it  a  point  of 
honour  with  his  associates  to  be  as  vio- 
lent and  as  treasonable   as    himself. 
Even  those  who  had  expelled  him  from 
the  C?ontederation,  ami  had,  a   short 
month  before,  expressed  detestation  of 
his  piinciples,  now  bowed  at  the  shrine 
of  the  mart\T.    One  of  the  most  warm- 
hearted    oi    his    followers,    who   two 
months  before    had    l)ecn    preaching 
peace,  started  a  journal  to  succeed  the 
United  Irishman,  to  which  he  boldly 
gave  the  name  of  the  "  FeUm,"   It  was 
ojjcnly   proclaimed    that    "  authority 
must  s(|uelch  felony,  or  felony  would 
s([uelch  authority."    Even  the  Felom 
was  outdone  by  a  new  journal  called 
the   Tribune,  started  for  the  expreiB 
purpose  of  inciting  an  insurrection  to 
Keep    the    harvest    at    home.       Mr. 
Meagher,  in  the  loftiest  strsiin  of  poetic 
eloquence,  descril)e<l  the  black  speck 
upon  the  southern  seas  the  convict- 
ship  that  bon>  John  Mitchel  from  bis 
home,  and  prophesied  the  shouts  that 
wouM   welcomes    back    the   illustrious 
exile  the  first  and  most  honoured  citi- 
zen of  a  fi-ee  republic.     Open  incite- 
ments to  armc;d  insum^ction  were  ut- 
tered  and  printed  with  a])pan*nt  im- 
jiunity,  while  lA)rd  Clarendon  contented 
himself  with  maintaining  his  military 
n^doubts  and  protectin*;  still  more  ef- 
fectually the  Castle  of  Du1)Iin  ngainst 
surjirise.     The  newspa|K*r  which  sue 
ceeded  the    United  Irishman  took  up 
the  lesson  of  its  last  numb<>i's.     llie 
necessity  of  retaining  the  harvest  to 
iird  the  peojile,  whom,  it  was  allegcdy 
the  ex])ortation  of  that  harvest  would 
C(in>ign  to  star>'ation,  became  the  catch- 
word of  th(!  contemplated,  wc  can  hard- 
ly sav  projected,  insurrection.    Near- 
ly allied  to  this  topic  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  land  tenure — the  right  of 
the  occupiers  in  opposition  to  &at  of 
the  owners  of  the  soil.      For  these 


*  Thii«  occiirrcr.cG  in  the  Court  wn^  ciagerly  seized  ujion  by  some  of  those  who  seem  to  take 
a  malicious  pleasure  in  cahiiniiiating  evcT^'thing  IriMli,  as  **a  scene  in  an  Irish  court  of  justice." 
Nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or  unfair  than  to  use  it  for  thepur{)0se8  of  depredating  the  pr»- 
cccilings  in  our  courts — pruceiKlinpi  as  orderly  and  decfjrou.s  an  those  of  Englisli  tribunals.  The 
]>assioii»  of  men  an>  the  same  in  all  times  and  count ries,  and  in  seaMms  of  excitement  men 
sometimes  forget  the  solenniitie^  even  of  courts  of  jiL-*!!!***.  lliv  ])ro<*fcdin|;8  at  MitclieFs  sen- 
tence were  decorum  itself,  itimi tared  with  the  tumult  wlii^-h  (Mxurred  in  the  court  at  Maidstone 
at  the  close  of  the  trial  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  for  high  treiiKon.  in  1701>.  Their  conduct  upon 
that  (Kxiision  sul)jecti>d  an  I':iigli>h  earl  (the  Earl  of  Thanet),  an  l<jiglish  barrister  (Mr.  Fer- 
giiMin),  and  .some  otliers  to  an  information  antl  cnmriction  in  the  Queen's  Bench  fcr  a  Tfiy 
M-riHim  ricit  and  u!!!>;ndt  in  the  yr*  since  of  the  Qutrn's  juilgc-s  hitting  at  a  HiNX'ial  cominiaiioa 
for  the  trial  of  pri-ioners  ai-cuM."!  of  high  tri'ason. 
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purposes  the  people  were  incited  to 
arms — for  these  purposes  they  were 
openly  advised  to  retain  their  muskets 
and  their  pikes.  The  annals  of  revo- 
lutionary eloquence,  perhaps,  supply 
nothing  to  exceed  in  vigour,  in  force  of 
language,  and  passionate  reasoning  the 
letters  on  the  question  of  land-tenure 
in  the  Felon,  signed  "J.  F.  Lalor." 
Lord  Clarendon  still  forbore  to  exer- 
cise the  powers  at  his  command. 
With  a  law  that  enabled  him  to 
arrest  and  commit  to  prison,  for  an 
offence  not  bailable,  any  one  who,  by 
publication,  or  even  by  advised  speak- 
ing, manifested  a  design  to  effect 
any  political  object  by  force,  he  per- 
mitted speeches  and  publications  to 
be  carried  through  the  country,  open- 
ly recommending  a  preparation  for 
wrce,  as  if  the  purpose  of  the  law 
had  been  satisfied  when  he  trans- 
ported the  journalist  who  had  chal- 
lenged his  Excellency  to  a  conflict  that 
might  almost  be  called  a  personal  one. 

In  a  country  even  less  disposed  to 
treason  than  Ireland,  such  conduct 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  foster  the 
elements  of  a  rebellion;  and  by  the 
middle  of  June  Lord  Clarendon  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  having  diploma- 
tised a  large  portion  of  the  population 
into  an  insurrectionary  fever. 

Even  then,  however,  it  is  now  plain, 
no  plan  of  insurrection  had  been  ar- 
ranged. The  nearest  approach  to  it 
was  the  project  of  rising  when  the  har- 
vest was  ripe,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
stimulating  the  country  to  an  excite- 
ment that  would  make  the  people  ready 
to  strike  the  blow.  The  clubs  were 
advised  to  get  arms,  to  prepare  them- 
selves to  take  part  in  the  grand  na- 
tional movement.  But  plan  or  organ- 
isation, with  reference  to  it,  there  was 
none.  No  treasury  was  prepared,  no 
arms  were  provided,  no  munitions  of  war 
arranged.  The  very  project  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  columns  of  their  papers, 
and  the  Executive  distinctly  warned, 
that  in  the  harvest  an  attempt  at  in- 
surrection  would  be  made.  The  leaders 
of  this  intended  movement  calculated^ 
that  the  moment  they  gave  the  si^nal^ 
the  people  of  the  country  would  nse  in 
a  mass.  To  excite  public  feeling  to 
this  pitch  they  fancied  was  all  which 
they  wanted  to  overturn  the  State. 
Arms,  discipline,  money,  organisation, 
arrangements  of  insmxectionaiy  move- 
ments, were  vulgar  considerations  un- 
worthy of  the  leaders  of  a  rising  nation. 
Like  Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove, 


the  Lish  revolution  was  to  spring  from 
their  brains,  fuU  grown  and  full  armed, 
and  awe  at  once  upon  its  appearance 
into  submission  all  opposing  powers. 

In  such  incitements  to  treason  the 
month  of  June  passed  away.  Its  close 
was  marked  by  an  attempt  to  reunite 
the  broken  fragments  of  the  old  Repeal 
party  in  a  confederation  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  *' moral  force."  At  last  the 
Irish  Government  appeared  to  awake 
from  their  dream.  On  the  7th  of 
July,  Mr.  Martin  of  the  Felon  news- 
paper was  arrested. 

The  same  day  Mr.  Dufiy  of  the  Na- 
tion was  committed  to  Newgate.  This 
was  instantly  followed  by  the  arrest  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Tribune.  The 
papers,  however,  were  permitted  to  go 
on;  and  from  the  cells  of  Newgate 
were  written  the  most  exciting  and 
treasonable  articles  that  appeared.  The 
jury  that  convicted  Mr.  Martin  actu- 
ally recommended  him  to  mercy,  on 
the  ground  that  the  article  on  which 
they  committed  him  was  written  while 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  gaol ! 

On  the  19th,  Dublin  was  at  last 
proclaimed ;  on  the  22nd,  the  House 
of  Commons  sat  specially  on  Saturday, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  through  all 
its  stages  in  one  day  the  Act  author- 
ising the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  seize  and 
detain  suspected  persons.  It  passed 
through  ail  its  stages  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Monday ;  and  on  Tuesday 
the  House  met  early  in  the  day,  to  en- 
able her  Majesty  to  give  it  the  royal 
assent.  It  seemed  as  if  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom  depended  upon  its  passing 
without  the  delay  of  an  hour. 

Let  us  pause,  and  even  at  the  ha- 
zard of  repetition,  endeavour  calmly  to 
review  the  proceedings  which  we  think 
we  have  truthfully  detailed.  The  more, 
we  confess,  we  reflect  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Clarendon,  the  less  are  we 
able  to  reconcile  it  with  any  sense  of 
his  duty  to  his  Sovereign  or  to  this 
country;  nay,  even  with  any  intelli- 
gible policy  at  all.  The  difliculty  be- 
comes greater  when  we  contrast  the 
precipitate  vigour  with  which  he  hur- 
ried tne  Act,  authorising  him  to  arrest, 
through  both  Hoi!ses  of  Parliament, 
with  the  dilatoriness  vnth  which  for 
nearly  five  months  he  had  postponed 
the  exercise  of  powers  with  which  the 
law  had  already  entrusted  him.  We 
need  not  now  do  more  than  glance  at 
the  statement  of  these  powers.  An 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  by  his  own 
Government^  had  enabled  him  to  pro- 
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hibit  arms  in  any  district  which  he 
thought  proper  to  proclaim.  This 
I)o\ver  he  might  have  exercised  at  any 
time  during  the  months  of  ^larch  or 
April,  without  one  particle  of  incon- 
venience to  any  well-disposed  person 
in  the  city  of  Dublin.  Yet  while  he 
professed  to  believe  that  pikes  were 
nourly  manufacturing,  with  which  re- 
bels were  to  imbrue  their  hands  in 
blood  of  peaceful  citizens,  while  ho 
shuddered  in  his  fastness  at  the  distant 
report  of  the  rifles  with  which  he  fan- 
cied the  Confederate  marksmen  were 
practising  to  take  him  down,  while  ho 
raved  of  sanguinary  consj)iracies,  and 
terrified  the  timid  by  t^les  of  hon'or — 
personifying  almost  the  "  Castio  Spec- 
tre" of  hid(?ous  revelations — whis|wr- 
ing  dark  hints — and  supping  each 
night  upon  hon*ors — while  he  crowded 
his  protecting  artillery  in  the  Castle, 
doubled  his  guards,  and  piled  one  l>e- 
hind  another  his  ball -proof  barriers  : 
all  this  tinu^  he  never  ]>roclaimed  the 
city  of  Dublin,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
disaflected  of  the  power  of  possessing 
or  j)rocuring  arms!  ! 

Let  us  ask,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
proclaim  the  City  of  Dublin  on  tho 
lOlhof  July,  was  it  not  ecpially  ne- 
cessary in  the  month  of  March  ?  If 
an  Act  enabling  the  Lonl  Lieutenant 
to  arrest  suspect  I'd  persons  was  so 
essential  to  the  siifety  of  the  country 
in  July,  that,  contrary  to  jdl  prece- 
dent, it  was  hurried  through  both 
Houses  of  rarliament,  without  a  siii- 
glt»  document  or  even  dt-spatch  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  j  ustify  it,  how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  it  was  not  requisite  in 
Man'li  and  April  ?  If  the  \^jn[  Lieu- 
ti'uant  had  not  at  this  period  informa- 
tion  of  susiK.'cted  persons,  whom  the 

J)ublic  safety  remiiri-d  to  be  appre- 
lended — these  midnight  alarms — these 
rapid  closing  of  the  Castle  gates — all 
this 

''  Pomp  and  rircumitancc  of  war," 

whidi  invested,  as  in  a  net- work,  our 
beleagured  city,  was  a  solemn  and  a 
not  ven*  n^jjutable  cheat.  If  he  had 
that  inlonnatiou  and  could  not  arrest 
them  without  ani»  Act  of  rarlia- 
ment, that  Act  was  surely  as  re<iui- 
site  on  tho  20th  of  April,  when  tho 
rocket  from  the  Castle  at  midni^zht 
called  the  garrison  to  arms,  as  on  the 
2.>th  of  July,  when  it  appeared  only 
nei.>ded  to  drive  Smith  (VBrien  and 
Aleaiiher  into  the  morkerv  of  revi>lt. 

The  Act  of  April  containetl  u  provi. 
Bioa  limited  in  its  operation  for  two 


years,  which  subjected  to  the  penaltiei 
of  "treason-felony  "  "open  and  advised 
speaking"  which  manifested  any  insur- 
rectionary design.  Tho  effect  of  this 
was  to  enable  the  Government  to  arrest 
and  commit  to  gaol,  upon  a  charge  of 
felony,  any  person  who  delivered  a 
s]>eech  which  might  fairly  bear  the  coo- 
struction  made  criminal  as  felony  bv 
the  ttTins  of  the  Act.  During  thcmontn 
of  June  there  was  hardly  a  day  upon 
which  siHjeches  were  not  spoken  woich 
exposed  the  speakers  to  arrest  for  an 
oflence  against  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Upon  such  an  arrest  the  parties  would 
certainly  not  have  l)ecn  admitted  to  boil. 
Upon  the  trials  of  both  Meagher  and 
OBrien,  for  high  treason,  speechei 
were  given  in  evidence  against  thenii 
any  one  of  which  would  have  justified 
their  arrest  and  imprisonment  under 
this  Act.  Lord  Claremlon  wanted  no 
special  statute  to  arrest  them.  Even 
at  the  last  moment,  when  they  Icfl 
Dublin  to  escape  arrest  under  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act*  an 
infoiination  of  any  policeman,  or  Go- 
vernment reporter,  and  the  warrant  of 
a  magistrate  would  have  effectually  de- 
tained them  from  proceeding  upon  a 
jouniey  which,  Lonl  Clarendon  pro- 
fessed to  believe,  was  a  mission  to  head 
the  outbreak  of  a  fonnidablc  rebellion. 

The  [K-rmission  given  by  Lord  Cla- 
rendon to  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected 
party  to  leave  Dublin  on  the  evening 
of  Satimhiy,  the  22nd  of  July,  is  among 
the  most  inexplicable  of  his  acts.  We 
say  the  permission  given— for  we 
hold  that  the  Governor  who  omitted 
to  pntvent,  ])ermitted.  On  that  Sa- 
turday Smith  O'Brien  was  walking 
0]>en1v  through  the  City  of  Dublin. 
On  tliat  Sat  unlay  it  was  in  the  powc^ 
of  Ciovernment  to  have  arrested  him  oil 
a  charge  of  "  open  and  advised  Bjpeak- 
in^."  On  that  very  Saturday  the  FriniiB 
Minister  was  hurrying  through  the 
House  of  Commons  a  statute,  abridg- 
ing the  lilK.Tty  of  the  subject,  for  t£e 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant to  detain  him ;  and  yet,  on  that 
very  Saturday  evening,  the  Irish  Gb- 
vernment  i)erniittcd  him  to  leave  the 
capital  without  an  attempt  to  arrest  his 
departure. 

if,  in  truths  the  parties  whom  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  arrest,  had  made 
themselves  obnoxious,  at  least  to  arrett 
without  the  intervention  of  the  statute 
al  all — what  are  wc  to  think  of  the  pre. 
ci]>itute  haste  with  which  that  statute 
was  forced  through  the  Legislature 
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Was  all  this  hurry  and  all  this  display 
of  despatch  but  a  part  of  the  system  by 
which,  from  the  very  commencement^ 
while  he  forbore  to  exercise  the  most 
ordinary  precautions  which  the  laws 
placed  at  his  disposal,  he  engaged  and 
terrified  the  public  mind  with  prepara- 
tions that  were  absurd,  unless  directed 
to  meet  some  formidable  emergency, 
and  protect  us  from  unseen  and  there- 
fore more  terrible  danger  ? 

The  act  authorising  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corims  Act  was,  as  we 
have  said,  introduced  on  Saturday,  the 
22nd.  On  Friday,  the  21st,  the  Earl 
of  Glengall  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
brought  forward  a  motion,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  take  the  Government 
to  task  for  not  using  the  powers  with 
which  they  were  already  armed.  The 
motion  of  the  noble  Earl  was  met  by 
an  announcement  from  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident, that  at  that  very  moment  the 
Prime  Minister  was  announcing  the 
intended  measiu^  in  the  Lower  House. 

It  is,  we  have  said,  very  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  conduct  of  Government 
throughout  these  five  months  with  any 
intelligible  system,  even  were  we  to 
accept  as  the  solution  of  it  the  adop* 
tion  of  a  policy  that  every  right-minded 
man  must  condemn.  We  place  on  the 
one  hand  the  military  terrorism  of  the 
Government — on  the  other  the  omis- 
sion either  to  use  the  powers  which  the 
law  gave  them,  or,  if  they  thought 
these  insufficient,  to  applv  for  new 
ones ;  and  we  puzzle  ourselves  in  vain 
to  know  by  what  possible  hypothesis 
they  can  be  explained. 

It  may  be  said  that  Lofd  Clarendon 
did  not  himself  believe  in  the  dangers, 
against  which  he  took  such  extraor- 
dinary precautions  to  guard.  It  was,  no 
doubt,  his  interest  to  terrify  the  Conser- 
vative portion  of  the  community  into 
an  adherence  to  his  Government,  by 
impressing  them  with  the  belief  that 
he  was  their  protector  against  a  san- 
guinary foe.  It  was  his  interest,  too, 
to  represent  himself  to  England,  his 
Sovereign,  and  the  nation,  as  the  suc- 
cessful queller  of  a  formidable  rebellion. 
The  terrors  of  a  Socialist  insurrection 
have  made  the  French  people  vote 
Louis  Napoleon  their  absolute  dicta- 
tor, to  escape  it.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  Lord  Clarendon  adopted  the  same 
policy  to  avail  himself  of  an  artificially 
created  ahirm,  for  a  somewhat  similar 
purpose.  If  we  are  to  take  the  max- 
im,  "ctti  bono  f*  Lord  Clarendon  is  the 
only  person  who  won  either  profit  or 


reputation  by  the  belief  in  the  reality 
of  the  Irish  insurrection  of  1 848.  The 
Irish  nation  has  immeasurably  sunk 
in  character  by  that  belief;  the  Irish 
gentry  have  certainly  gained  nothing  j 
me  J)eople  are  not  bettered.  For  a 
time  Lord  Clarendon  acquired  a  repu- 
tation, which,  however  unfounded  in 
fact,  we  believe  that  but  for  the  light 
thrown  upon  his  true  character  by  other 
transactions,  it  would  even  now  be  im- 

fossible  for  any  reasoning  to  shake, 
t  may,  perhaps,  be  added  to  the  pro- 
babilities of  such  a  solution,  that  his 
organs  industriously  charged  his  oppo- 
nents— in  one  instance,  we  kno^  by 
the  Birch  correspondence,  by  his  direc- 
tion— with  entertaining  designs  of  mas- 
sacre and  pillage:  accusations  which, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  faults, 

WERE  MOST  UNQUESTIONABLY  UNTRUE. 

We  cannot,  we  confess,  bring  our- 
selves to  believe  that  Lord  Clarendon 
deliberately  designed  that  which  it 
would  be  a  mild  term  to  designate,  as 
a  fraud  upon  the  best  feelings  of  the  na- 
tion. One  supposition  still  remains,  but 
it  is  one  which  we  confess  we  willingly 
and  instantly  reject.  Lord  Clarendon 
may  have  wished  and  intended  a  break- 
out of  the  sanguinary  struggle  in  which 
he  so  elaborately  prepared  himself  to 
be  bloodily  victorious.  He  might  be 
supposed  to  have  contemplated  a  grand 
battue  of  the  disaffected,  and  design- 
edly permitted  the  conspiracy  to  go  on 
until  it  would  include  tnem  all ;  perr 
mitting  the  strongest  incitements  to  be 
addressed  to  them,  until  there  was  not 
a  latent  spark  of  disaffection  in  any 
breast  that  was  not  fanned  into  a  flame; 
terrifying  and  dispiriting  the  well-dis- 
posed, until  he  had  driven  every  person 
whose  allegiance  was  wavering,  from 
the  ranks ;  and,  like  Jehu  with  the 
worshippers  of  Baal,  prepared  to  ex- 
tirpate, by  one  terrible  act  of  se- 
verity, all  traitors,  and  even  possible 
traitors  from  our  soil. 

Such  a  policy,  however  consistent 
with  all  the  external  indications  of  hi^ 
motive,  we  say  at  once  Lord  Clarendon 
no  more  deliberately  entertained  tha^ 
he  did  that  of  falnicating  his  military 
terrors  for  the  mere  purpose  of  impos^ 
ing  upon  the  loyal  by  alarms  which  he 
knew  to  be  unfounded.  We  may  not^ 
perhaps,  attempt  a  perfect  explanatioi^ 
of  conduct  whicn  it  is  impossible  to  refer 
to  any  one  principle  or  motive,  or  re- 
duce by  any  process  of  reasoning  to 
any  systematic  plan.  The  motive9 
wmch  iniiueiice  all  hanuia  Actions  aro 
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mixed.  Few  of  them  can  be  redaced 
to  a  single  origin.  Multitudes  of  dif. 
ferent,  nay  contradictorjr,  motives  must 
have  had  their  share  m  producing  a 
course  of  action  so  variable^  so  un- 
steady, and  so  anomalous,  as  that  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  from  the  beginning 
of  February  to  the  end  of  July. 

The  great  fault  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
political  character  appears  to  be  a  de- 
sire to  effect  every  object  hy  "ma- 
nagement,"  combined,  tmhappily,  with 
the  belief  that  there  is  nothing  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  dexterity  of  his  own. 
This  trait  of  his  character  amounts  ac- 
tually to  a  restless  craving  for  occupa- 
tion for  those  peculiar  abilities  on  the 
possession  of  which  he  prides  himself; 
and  it  is  said  he  is  never  satisfied  ex- 
cept when  personally  interfering  in 
every  department  of  the  administration 
of  affairs,  even  in  those  which  could  be 
much  better  entrusted  to  inferior  hands. 
To  this  propensity,  one  most  dangerous 
in  a  Chief  Governor,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  trace  many  of  the  entangle- 
ments into  which,  by  his  passion  for 
*' meddling  with  consummate  tact'*  in 
everything, — he  has  been  betrayed. 

His  overweening  confidence  in  these 
peculiar  abilities  made  him  yield  a 
ready  credence  to  the  existence  of  a 
crisis  which  offered  so  tempting  a  field 
for  their  display.  The  very  same  confi- 
dence indisposed  him  to  the  exercise  of 
those  common-place  powers  of  repres- 
sion with  which  the  law  armed  him,  but 
which  probably  he  would  have  regarded 
as  the  clumsy  instruments  of  a  policy 
less  scientific  than  his  own.  Dazzled 
by  the  prospect  of  "  managing "  an 
Irish  rebellion,  he  forgot  that  his  first 
duty  was  to  prevent  it.  He  was  en- 
couraged to  permit  the  violence  of  the 
disaffected  to  proceed,  when  its  effect 
was  to  rally  round  him  the  educated 
classes  and  the  property  of  the  country. 
The  confidence  and  support  which  were 
BO  generously  tendered  to  him  was  not 
merely  a  tribute  pleasing  to  his  self- 
esteem  ;  in  the  small  policy  he  contem- 
plated, it  was  success.  He  yielded  with 
the  more  readiness  to  those  alarms 
which  ministered  at  once  to  his  am- 
bition and  gratified  nis  vanity.  While 
we  sincerely  acquit  him  of  the  inten- 
L  tion  of  promoting  a  rebellion,  that  he 
might  quell  it  in  blood,  we  can  readily 
conceive  that  the  prospect  of  extinguish- 
ng  disaffection  by  exhibiting  its  nope- 
essness,  influenced  his  iudgment,  as 
ihe  hopes  of  reputation  trom  a  succes- 
Ail  issue   induced    him  naturally  to 


magnify  the  dangers  which  surrounded 
him. 

In  the  presence  of  these  dangers  he 
had  brought  himself  really  to  believe. 
If  he  deceived  others,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  persons,  he  had  first  impeded 
upon  himself.  Trained  in  embassies, 
and  not  in  camps  or  cabinets,  he  look- 
ed upon  matters  with  the  eye  of  a  di- 
plomatist, and  not  that  of  a  soldier  or 
statesman ;  he  exaggerated  everything 
upon  paper,  and  accustomed  to  believe 
angry  protocols  to  be  formidable,  he 
was  duped  by  the  United  Irishman'i 
declarations  of  war.  Yet,  even  in 
tliese  alarms,  he  could  not  give  up  his 
passion  for  managing  matters  by  tact, 
and  wrote  letters,  and  paid  newspaper 
editors,  and  sent  his  household  upon 
cumbrous  negotiations,  when  he  oiigfat 
to  have  proclaimed  the  city,  and  put 
the  inciters  to  insurrection  in  gaol. 
In  his  military  preparations,  he  made 
provision  enough  for  safetv,  while  the 
direction  of  them  gratified  his  restless 
disposition  ;  for,  like  all  men  of  active 
temper  and  weak  resolve,  he  mistook 
bustle  for  vigour,  and  fancied  he  must 
necessarily  be  prudent  and  energetic  if 
he  could  only  contrive  to  be  busy  and 
indirect.  He  had  none  of  that  tranquil 
vigilance  which  makes  no  parade  of  its 
preparations,  because  it  feels  no  alarm, 
nor  of  that  self-assured  coura^  which 
resorts  to  no  underhand  practices,  be- 
cause it  reposes  in  the  confidence  of 
strength.  Even  in  his  arragements  to 
crush  the  outbreak,  his  ruling  passion 
prevailed.  Every  thing  private  was 
an  intrigue — every  thing  public  a  dis- 
play. WitJ^  just  knowledge  enough 
of  Ireland  to  lead  him  astray  (even  in 
these  matters  a  little  learning  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing)  he  the  more  easily  mis- 
took for  realities  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  caprice  or  his  waywardness,  and 
exhibited  in  his  policy,  inconsistent  and 
at  first  sight  unaccountable  as  it  was, 
the  perplexities  of  his  vanities,  his  am- 
bitions, his  irresolution,  and  his  fears. 

To  whatever  motives  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  Executive  is  to  be 
traced,  the  disastrous  effects  upon 
the  Irish  nation  are  the  same.  The 
follies  of  rulers  are,  at  least,  as  fatal  to 
their  subjects  as  their  crimes.  The 
evil  passions  of  mankind  are  a  portion 
of  the  lot  of  our  nature  ;  it  is  for  the 
absurdities  of  governors  that  nations 
pay  dearest— 

**  TlUcoa  Intra  mnrot  peeoatnr  et  extra, 
Qulcqaid  dtlirant  reget  plectnntnr  Achini.** 

We  believe  iKe  e^^ivia  of  IQ48  moa 
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disastrous  to  Ireland.  With  those  who 
can  see  cause  for  congratulation  in  the 
extinction  of  the  Repeal  agitation,  by 
such  means  as  were  then  employed,  we 
honestly  confess  we  have  no  sympathy. 
Even  the  riddance  of  that  agitation 
may  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate. 
It  has  been  extinguished  with  the  de- 
pression of  the  manhood  and  the  spirit 
of  the  nation.  We  have  peace,  but  it 
is  the  oeace  of  the  desert — *'  Solitudi- 
nem  faciunt  pacem  appellant ;"  and, 
alas,  even  across  that  desert  we  hear 
borne  the  howl  of  the  hyaena, — evil 
beasts  still  haunt  the  ruins  of  our  land. 
The  events  of  that  dismal  pci*iod,  in 
which  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon played  at  the  making  of  giants 
and  then  killing  them,  have  done  more 
to  destroy  the  public  spirit  of  the 
country,  foster  our  worst  dissensions, 
and  nurture  the  seeds  of  yet  unrealis* 
ed  calamities,  than  years  of  mischief, 
not  fomented  by  such  strange  influ- 
ences, could  have  accomplished. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Act  autho- 
rising the  detention  of  suspected  per- 
sons, we  may  perhaps  say  that  an  era 
arose  when  the  duty  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  simple  and  plain.  He  had 
permitted  the  elements  of  disturbance 
to  reach  the  point  at  which  any  bold 
man  might  appeal  to  them  with  at 
least  the  certainty  of  some  response. 
He  had  provoked  such  men  as  Smith 
O'Brien  and  Meagher  to  become  re- 
bels,  lest  they  might  appear  to  be 
cowards.  He  had  by  his  toleration  of 
sedition  entrapped  tnem  into  the  use 
of  language  wnich  committed  them  to 
violent  expressions,  and  he  had  hardly 
lefl  them  an  alternative  to  recede.  Ho 
then  passed  the  measures  which  he  in. 
tended  for  their  apprehension,  and  he 
drove  them  to  the  mad  attempt  at  BaU 
lingarry. 

We  repeat  again,  that  with  those 
who  could  approve  of  such  a  poUcy  we 
have  no  sympathy  whatever.  Men 
whom  enthusiasm,  or  youth,  or  the 
strong  sense  of  present  suffering  and 
misery,  might  lead  in  unguarded  mo- 
ments to  the  field  of  rebellioua  insur- 
rection, might,  under  happier  circum- 
stances, be  useful  citizens.  The  very 
enthusiasm  which  would  make  them 
risk  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw  a  government,  rightly  regulated 
might  lead  them  to  defend  the  nation. 
Ireland  might  now  need,  against  many 
influences  that  oppress  and  deaden  her 
nationality,  the  services  of  those  whom 
Lord  Clarendon,  by  driving  into  re- 


bellion, disqualified  we  fear  for  ever 
from  serving  their  country  and  their 
Queen. 

In  truth,  as  far  as  insurrection  was 
contemplated,  the  whole  policy  of  the 
leaders  was  simply  to  apply  to  a  rebel- 
lion the  tactics  of  agitation.  They 
had,  after  all,  been  taught  in  the  school 
of  "moral  force;"  they  remembered 
the  giant  meetings  of  1843,  when  they 
dreamed  that  a  wave  of  O'Connell's 
hand  could  have  flung  assembled 
myriads  upon  the  British  army ;  and 
they  fancied  that  if  they  could  work 
up  popular  enthusiasm  to  the  same 
pitch,  the  revolution  was  accomplished. 
Hence,  while  common  prudence  dic- 
tated that  they  ought  to  have  matured 
their  plans  in  secrecy,  they  obviously 
believed  that  the  more  openly  they  pro- 
claimed them  the  better.  While  men  of 
business  would  have  been  drilling  re- 
bels in  regiments,  they  were  exciting 
them  in  the  Confederation  ;  and  while 
they  might,  by  Lord  Clarendon's  ne- 
glect, have  been  importing  arms  and 
ammunition,  they  mncied  they  were 
better  preparing  for  the  conflict  by 
speeches  to  the  people  in  the  Music 
Hall. 

The  news  of  the  intended  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  reached  Dublin 
by  electric  telegraph,  on  the  22nd  of 
July.  Those  who  have  followed  us  in  the 
history  of  the  insurrectionary  movement 
will  not  have  much  difficulty  in  under- 
standing what  followed.  O'Brien  and 
Meagher  instantly  quitted  Dublin,  with- 
out one  particle  of  preparation  made — 
without  arms,  without  money,  without 
even  determining  on  the  part  of  the 
country  on  which  they  were  to  make 
their  descent.  They  went,  in  fact,  to 
speculate  on  the  insurrectionary  dis- 
positions of  the  people — a  speculation 
which,  however  secure  or  profitable  for 
the  purposes  of  a  political  agitation, 
was  nai^ly  within  the  range  of  sane 
calculation,  as  oflering  the  chance  of  a 
successful  issue  of  a  rebellion.  As 
they  passed  through  the  towns,  the 
mobs  cheered  their  appeals ;  occasion- 
ally Roman  Catholic  clergymen  joined 
them  in  their  councils,  and  represented 
to  them  the  total  want  of  organisation 
of  their  friends.  On,  however,  they 
went,  the  police  attending  and  taking 
notes  of  their  speeches,  to  be  used 
against  them  on  their  trials.  To  the 
last  they  played  the  game  which  they 
had  learned  partly  fi:om  the  meetings 
of  1843,  ancl  partly  from  their  studies 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789. 
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Speeches  and  popular  excitement  sup- 
plied the  place  of  arms,  of  comniissariat, 
and  (?ven  of  men. 

On  the  eveninjj  of  Tuesday,  the 
25lh  of  Julv,  Smith  O'Brien  made  his 
"wav  to  the  district  of  the  collieries,  in 
the  neif]jhl)Oiu*liood  of  lialHngaiTV.  lie 
came  th«»rc  unexpected,  and  with  a  five- 

Eoiind  note  in  his  pocket.  The  chapel 
ell  was  nuiji;,  and  the  p<'asantry  as- 
sembled at  the  sound.  lie  addressed 
them  on  the  necessity  of  preventiiij^  his 
own  arrest,  and  was  responded  to  by 
cheers.  The  crowds  of  |)ersons  ready 
to  enlist  in  the  revolution  inor(^'lse.d 
duriiij;  the  night,  and  passed  betnnj 
him  in  martial  array  ;  and  in  the  inorn- 
iug  he  went  to  the  police-barracks  to  de- 
manil  of  five  policemen,  that  garrisoned 
it,  to  surrender  their  arms — and  they 
rt'fnsed  I  He  was  armed  with  a  brat  re 
of  pistols,  one  of  liis  three  companions 
with  a  gun.  This  was  perhaps,  the 
first  overt  act  of  **  levying  war  against 
the  (^ueen."  Next  day  a  ])roclama- 
tion  was  issued,  oflenng  a  ivwanl  of 
i.'.'iCK)  for  his  am?st,  as  a  traitor  who  had 
apjM'ared  in  arms  against  his  Sovereign. 
The  rebellion  ha<l  actually  begim. 

'W\{>.  next  few  days  were  pas.sed  in 
moving  from  one  villag(»  to  another,  with 
followers  who  weiv  rudely  armed.  Go- 
vernment, in  the  meantime,  began  to 
concentrate  troops  round  the  districrt, 
tht»  movement  of  whom,  had  there 
been  the  slightest  n*bel  organisation, 
the  bn*aking  up  of  one  of  tlio  railway 
bridges  would  ellectually  havestopjHMl. 
No  rebel  hosts  ass<>mbled  round  the 
chief.  Smith  O'Hrien  had  believed 
that  the  whole  Irish  nation  would,  upon 
the  first  signal  of  insurnrtion,  risi'  as 
one  man,  and,  by  a  display  of  over- 
whelming fort'c,  inaugunit^i  without 
striking  a  blow — he  knew  not  what. 
Like  l*ompev,  he  thought  he  had  but 
to  staTup  Ills  fo')t  and  that  legions 
would  arist» — he  wt»nt  to  IJallingarrv 
and  stam])ed  his  foot,  and  tbund  liim- 
Self  alone. 

Nearly  a  week  passe<l  over,  and 
still  no  warlike  armament  had  ih)cked 
to  the  titandard  of  relK'llion  which 
had  tliiMi  been  unecpiivcH'ally  dis])lay- 
cd.  Meantime  the  proclamation  for 
his  arrest  arrive<l,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  yUtli,  a  small 
body  of  i)olicc  moved  from  tlio 
town  of  (.^dlan  towards  a  village 
calle<l  Fun*inri»ry,  in  the  neghbour- 
hood  of  which  Smith  O'Brien  was 
then  known  to  be.  They  numl>ered 
about    forty,    and    were    uuder    the 


command  of  a  Sub- Inspector  named 
Trant.  On  approaching  the  place 
where  Mr.  O'Brien  was,  thev  were 
met  by  thousancLs  of  the  populace  who 
were  assembled  to  protect  him.  The 
])olice  took  ]>ossession  of  a  house  which 
offered  them  the  most  convenient  shel- 
ter. It  was  proposed  by  some  of  the 
confederates  of  O'Brien  to  blow  down 
the  walls  with  gunpowder;  and  no 
doubt  had  the  advice  been  foUoweclp 
there  would  have  lx»en  a  massacre  of 
that  party  of  the  police,  lie  refused- 
it  is  said,  because  he  was  api)ealcd  to 
by  the  mothers  of  some  children 
whom  the  police  had  carried  as  hostages 
into  the  house.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
instead  f»f  blowing  up  the  house  with 
gunpowder,  which  the  n*bel  zeal  of 
si>me  of  the  miners  brought  him 
from  the  blastins:  oi>erations  at  the 
mines,  he  ran  forward  to  the  win- 
dows, and  invited  the  i»olice  to  surren- 
der their  arms  an<l  loin  the  revolu- 
tion !  1  That  he  behaved  with  any 
want  of  jK-rsonal  courage  is  utterly 
untrue.  It  was  prove<l  upon  his  trial 
that  he  exposed  himsi^lf  with  the  most 
reckless  inditfen-nce  tc»  the  6n.^  which 
their  olllcer  directed  the  police  to  pour 
from  the  windows  u]>r)n  the  crowd, 
lliat  fin^  was  inelTectually  returned  by 
s«ime  among  the  i>opuhici.>,  who  would 
at  any  time  have  been  ready  to  join  in  a 
second  Carrickshnek.  On  the  arrival 
of  a  fri'sh  party  of  pt)lice  the  countrj* 
m'o])le  dis|M*rsed.  Smith  O'Brien,  who 
liad  seized  a  policf 'man's  horse,  roile  off 
from  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  and  the 
great  rt'bellion  of  1848  was  at  an  end. 
llie  <leluvsion  was  gone.  Smith 
O'Brien  ret  Mated  from  the  wi<low  Cor- 
inack's  house,  having  lt>arned  the  les- 
son that  armaments  of  rebels  do  not 
rise  even  in  Tn*laud  at  the  waiving  of 
a  wand.  Like  I^>uis  Napoleon,  in  his 
descent  ujMin  Boulogne,  he  had  ima- 
gined that  such  woulit  be  the  iiitluencc 
of  his  name,  that  the  moment  he  ap- 
peannl  iuyria<1s  would  rally  round  him, 
and  the  Irish  Ciovernment  fall  almost 
without  a  blow.  Mon^  absurd  than 
even  the  attem])t  of  rriiH*e  I^ouis,  was 
the  app<-arance  of  Smith  O'Brien  at 
Mullinahone.  The  deseendaiit  of  the 
Irish  kings  went  without  evi'U  an  armed 
party  of  t«'n  men  that  could  havi'  pro- 
tected him  from  the  arrest  of  the  first 
patrol  of  police.  Arnis.togive  liisfo]l(»w- 
crs,  he  had  none  ;  with  money  he  was 
whollv  unprovided  ;  provisions  he  had 
not  t^e  most  remote  idea  of  how  to 
procure. 
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The  nixing  idea  that  had  taken 
possession  of  his  mind  was,  that  the 
whole  Irish  nation  was  so  disafie(^ 
ed  to  the  Government  that  he  had 
but  to  raise  his  hand  to  make  a  revb- 
Intion.  Before  the  risdng  m^esty  of 
Young  Ireland  the  Enghsh  Govern- 
ment was  to  yield  a  national  indepen- 
dence, as  the  Ministry  of  1782  had 
done  to  the  armed  demands  of  the 
Protestant  Volunteers.  This  was  his 
only  plan  of  insurrection.  He  believed 
that  the  police  and  the  Irish  regiments 
would  join  him.  When  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  mere  unarmed 
and  undisciplined  rabble,  he  awoke  froni 
the  delusion  of  three  months — theleadei^ 
of  a  revolution  without  a  revolution — 
the  champion  of  a  nation,  without  even 
a  handful  of  men  to  follow  him — the 
dictator  to  sovereigns, '  without  the 
power  of  securing  the  seirvices  of 
twenty  armed  men  I 

The  result  is  weU  known.  All  his 
followers  left  him,  and  for  a  week  he 
wandered  from  house  to  house,  a 
f\ifritive  among  the  hills.  A  few 
days  of  this  life  broke,  though  it  could 
not  bend,  the  proud  and  generous 
spirit,  that  had  been  cast  down,  in  the 
sum  realities  of  a  band  of  forty  police- 
men, from  its  high  and  its  lofty  imagina- 
tions. The  Irish  revolution  was  a 
dream.  **  He  had  called  the  spuits 
from  the  vasty  deep,"  and  he  never 
thought  on  the  possibility  that  they 
mi«iht  not  come.  The  splendid  phan- 
tom was  in  the  cloud,  and,  like  the 
searcher  after  the  ends  of  the  rainbow, 
he  could  not  understand  why  it  had 
vanished  from  his  grasp.  A  few  days 
of  concealment,  during  which  he  was 
closely  pressed  by  his  pursuers,  wore 
down  his  mental  and  his  bodily  frame. 
Unwilling  to  expose  any  of  his  enter- 
tainers to  the  risk  of  the  penalties  of 
high  treason,  he  walked,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Saturday,  the  7  th  of  August,  into 
the  populous  town  of  Thurles.  Pale, 
haggard,  and  unshaven,  he  passed 
through  it  unrecognised,  except  by  one 
person — That  person  was  an  aged  wo- 
man who  earned  a  precarious,  and  it 
may  be  believed  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  selling  apples  at  a  stall.  She  knew 
that  £500  was  within  her  reach  for  men- 
tioning his  name  to  some  policemen  who 
stood  near ;  but  she  breathed  a  prayer 
for  his  safety,  and  he  walked  on.  At  the 
railway  station  he  was  recognised  and 
arrested.  A  sjx?cial  train  was  despatched 
with  the  important  prisoner  to  Dublin^ 


and  before  the  next  morning  he  was  en- 
joying withih  the  walls  of  Kilmainhalii 
prison  the  slumber  Which  for  n^n^ 
nights  he  had  not  known. 

Unquestionably  there  did  exist,  in 
^uly,  an  amount  of  insurrectionary 
Spirit  in  the  coimiry,  which  presented 
a  most  formidable  danger,  and  whicll 
would  have  justified  every  prtecautioii 
the  Goviemment  could  take.  That 
danger,  we  think,  was  produced  by  the 
neglect  of  the  Government  to  take 
proper  steps  in  the  beginning.  If  we 
are  to  trace  its  origin  mrther  back,  it 
is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed 
to  the  encouragement  which  had  lone 
been  given  by  the  party  whom  Lord 
Clarendon  represented,  to  every  se- 
ditious agitation  which  for  years  had 
taught  the  people  that  the  Sax6n  Go- 
vernment were  their  natural  enemies. 
If  Smith  O'Brien  stood  among  a  peo- 
ple ready  to  rebel,  it  was  because  they 
nad  learned  their  lessons  years  before. 
Had  any  one  in  July  formed  a  secret 
conspiracy,  arid  seriously  and  in  good 
earnest  set  about  the  work 'of  a  rebel 
armament — had  he  engaged  as  his  re^ 
cruting  depots  the  secret  societies,  and 
prepared  organised  bands  for  the  work 
of  insurrection,  it  is  probable  that  in  a 
dangerous  and  sanguinary  rebellion  Ire- 
land might  long  have  had  cause  to  mourn 
the  government  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

There  was,  however,  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion 
disclaimed  all  secrecy — denounced  all 
conspiracy,  and  disdained  all  prepa- 
rations. Nay,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, had  Smith  O'Brien  been  a  bold 
or  a  bad  man,  blood  might  have  been 
shed.  Had  the  small  party  of  police 
that  took  shelter  in  the  Widow  Cor- 
mack's,  been  destroyed,  as  a  much 
larger  party  had  been,  when  there  was 
no  rebellion  at  all,  at  Carrickshock, 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  insurrectionary 
fever  to  which  Lord  Clarendon  had 
wrought  up  the  public  mind,  desultoiy 
acts  of  insurrection  might  have  fol- 
lowed, which  it  would  have  cost  many 
valuable  lives  to  suppress.  That  these 
attempts  could  have  been  methodised 
into  a  general  rebellion,  in  the  absence 
of  any  head  or  any  organisation,  we 
do  not  believe.  Our  escape  from  these 
perils,  we  do  not  owe  to  any  foresight 
of  our  governors,  but  to  the  fact,  that 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  rebellion 
was  an  unreal  delusion,  a  thing  of 
newspaper  paragraphs  and  tribune 
speecnes — not  of  the  secret  council,  the 
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unseen  organisation^  and  the  unde- 
tected armament.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  among  the  calculations  of 
his  Excellency,  that  the  leader  of  the 
rebels  would  shrink,  with  a  sensitive- 
ness worthy  of  a  lady  from  cutting  oflf 
the  first  detachment  of  police  that  came 
to  capture  himl  It  was  well  for  the 
country  that  it  was  with  such  amiable 
and  high-minded  enthusiasts  Lord  Cla- 
rendon had  to  deal.  Estimated  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  believe  it  ought  to 
be  judged,  as  the  conduct  of  men  who 
had  worked  themselves  into  the  belief 
that  they  could  see  a  repetition  of 
1782 ;  that  the  whole  country  would 
rise  in  a  strength  that  would  make  ne- 
gotiation take  the  place  of  amis— and 
this  certainly  was  the  calculation  of 
their  chief;  estimated  even  in  this  way,  it 
admits  of  hardly  a  rational  excuse.  If 
we  are  to  judge  of  it  as  a  serious  attempt 
to  rebel — this  rushing  to  a  chance  part 
of  the  countr}',  and  summoning  troops 
by  the  ringing  of  a  chapel  bell,  not 
even  the  descent  of  the  Prince  President 
upon  IVance,  to  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  compare  it,  presents  anything 


80  little  formidable,  so  umless,  or  so 
wild. 

We  have  still,  however,  much  to  say 
upon  this  abortive  attempt  at  an  insur- 
rection, and  something  upon  the  cha- 
racters of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
it.  For  the  present,  we  must  haTe 
done. 

If  the  severity  of  historic  truth  will 
refuse  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  the 
merit  of  having  wiseljr,  and  sucoesa- 
fully  dealt  with  formidable  dangers 
which  his  flatterers  have  so  lavishly 
attributed  to  him,  it  is  not  our  fault. 
On  his  policy  of  1848  we  have  ex- 
pressed t  he  j  udgment  which  we  have  dis- 
passionately and  deliberately  formed. 
Upon  the  facts  as  we  have  reviewed 
them,  the  British  public  must  form 
their  own.  In  Irisn  history  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  the  name 
of  the  great  Lord  Clarendon  with  a 
*<  (freat  rebellion. "  It  is  a  singular  co- 
incidence that,  afler  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries,  the  name  of  another  Lord 
Clarendon  should  connect  itself  on  the 
page  of  our  history  with  the  tale  of 
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SimSHINE  AND   BHIDOW.— ▲  REYEBIE  FOB  APBIL, 

Carrigbftwn,  Mu«h  S9fli,  18f S. 

Mt  dear  Anthony, — Another  month  has  passed  away  since  last  I  addressed 
7011.  The  moon  has  weaved  one  coil  more  of  her  chain  of  light  round  our  own 
planet,  and  the  earth  herself  has  journeyed  forward  another  stage  in  her  annual 
course.  Speeding  onward  through  the  star-thronged  universe,  she  treads,  sure 
and  unfalteringly,  her  way  amid  the  bright  maze — held  ever  in  her  appointed 
orbit  by  that  subtle  and  mysterious  power  that  mukes  it  at  once  her  necessity  and 
her  delight  to  keep  within  the  prescribed  limit,  whence  she  may  always  look  upon 
the  sun,  and  feel  the  gladdening  influences  of  him  who  is  her  light  and  her  life. 
And  now  that  subtle,  attractive  power — simple,  grand,  and  elementary,  as  science 
has  proved  it  to  be — conferred,  by  the  Creator,  as  its  birth-right  on  all  matter, 
whereby  the  myriad  denizens  of  the  republic  of  ppace  intercommunicate  and  a£* 
feet  each  other  in  the  universal  polity  of  God's  illimitable  creation— that  material 
sense,  which  is  to  them  what  sympathy  is  to  intellect nal  life — that  power,  my 
dear  Anthony,  has  led,  with  loving  assent,  our  fair  earth  along  her  starry  circuity 
till  she  has  passed  by  the  vernal  constellation,  the  bright  Aries.  And,  lo  J  the 
sun  shines  down  upon  her,  with  rays  no  longer  aslant ;  Light  has  establi^(hed  a 
divided  dominion  with  Darkness  over  the  world,  and  Day  releases  one-half  of  the 
joyous  hours  from  the  thrall  of  gloomy  Night.  Now  begins  the  true  year  to  the 
astronomer  and  the  poet — to  him  who  loves  nature,  and  ponders  upon  her  mystic 
movements,  as  did,  in  ancient  times,  the  sacred  year  to  the  Jews  ;  and,  if  the  old 
legend  speaks  truly,  did  the  earth  at  this  very  season  first  set  forth  upon  her 
course — 

"  The  New-come  of  the  Tear  is  bom  to-day, 

With  a  strdng,  lusty  laugh,  and  joyous  shout. 
Uprising  with  its  mother,  it,  in  play, 

Throws  flowers  on  her ;  pulls  hard  buds  about, 
To  open  them  for  blossoms ;  and  its  voice. 

Pealing  o*er  dells,  plains,  uplands,  and  high  groves, 
Startles  all  living  things,  till  they  rejoice 

In  re-creation  of  themselves ;  each  loves 
And  blesses  each ;  and  man's  intelligence. 

In  musings  grateful,  thanks  All-wise  Beneficence.** 

Spring  is  indisputably  come.  We  feel  that  it  has  at  length  conquered  in  the 
struggle  which,  for  we^  past,  it  has  maintained  with  the  retreating  winter.  We 
feels  its  empire  in  the  genial  airs,  the  heightened  temperature,  the  misty  vapours 
of  morn  and  evening — in  the  Mght  smibursts,  the  flying  douda,  the  showers 
that  ween  down  their  tears,  and  the  ftesh  breezes  that  dry  them  up  even  as  the|r 
fall.  •  We  see  its  presence  in  the  flowers  that  qhequer  the  Adds  and  paint  the 
l^ardens  with  a  thousand  beautiftil  hues,  till  the  parterre  glitters  Uk^  the  rich 
carpet  of  an  Intern  prince.     We  see  it  in  the  sheen  of  i&  streams  that  now 
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glitter  in  the  sunflash,  and  dimple  to  the  soft  plashing  bubble  of  the  fish,  ai  he 
rises  to  seize  the  fly  that  the  unaccustomed  warmth  has  tempted  forth.  We  tee 
it  in  the  deepening  of  the  forest  shades,  as  their  leaves  are  spreading.  AboTB 
all,  we  know  that  it  is  here  present  with  us,  triumphant,  jubilant,  for  we  hear  the 
pteans  that  celebrate  its  praise : — 

"  Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom*- 

The  swarming  songsters  of  the  careless  grove — 
Ten  thousand  tliroats,  that  from  the  flowering  thorn, 

Uymu  their  good  God,  and  carol  sweet  of  love.** 

And  now  March,  blustering  in  his  advent  but  gentle  in  his  exit,  is  Just  pMong 
awny  from  us.  J  Ait  us  bid  hiui  God  speed,  for  he  has  done  us  some  kmdlv  offioei. 
His  keen  and  healthy  breath  has  swept  over  the  marsh  and  the  saturated  lowlands 
that  lay  plashy  and  reeking  from  the  rains  of  February' ;  and  the  floods  have  now 
shrunk  back  into  th(>ir  old  time- used  channels.  The  little  rushy  islets  have  again 
raised  tlieir  heads  in  the  narrowing  lakes,  and  the  grass  has  everywhere  peeped 
up  through  the  pastures  by  the  river  side ;  the  plough  and  the  harrow  have  broken 
the  dried  glebe ;  the  seeds  are  sown — the  roots  are  planted — and,  as  April  steab 
in  upon  us,  we  be^n  to  think  that  a  sofl  shower  by  day,  or  a  dew  by  nighty 
will  not  come  amiss,  after  the  dry  breeze  and  the  bright  sunshine.  Xef» 
April  steals  in  upon  us ;  and  the  thoughts  which  I  am  now  penning  shall  have 
scarcely  met  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  you  are  wont  so  confidentifdly  to  coou 
municHte  them,  before  the  first  morning  of  that  pleasant  month  shall  have  dawned 
upon  us. 

Pleasant  April  I — wayward  and  fickle ;  now  radiant  with  smiles,  now  ponting 
and  tearful — now  all  sunshine,  anon  all  shadow ;  then  again  sunshine  and  shadow 
alternating  in  quick  succession,  or  rather  blending  the  one  with  the  other,  till  the 
sunburst  that  rends  the  cloud  is  scarce  more  bright  and  beautiful  than  tlie  broken 
edges  of  the  vapour  which,  with  celestial  alchemy,  it  has  turned  to  gold,  and  the 
rain.  dro[)8  glisten  like  jewels  on  the  tree-leaves  and  grass- blades,  ere  they  have 
time  to  sink  or  evaporate.  And  loveliest,  most  marvellous,  and  most  touching  of 
all  sights,  when  at  mom  or  eventide  the  winds  are  hushed  and  the  birds  for  a 
space  suspend  their  sinoring ;  then  the  dark  swollen  cloud  sinks  lower  and  lower 
down  towards  earth,  with  a  gentle,  silent  motion,  till  at  last  its  edges  break  into 
vapoury  fringes,  and  the  big  drops  burst  out  from  the  surcharged  volume.  But  lol 
the  slant  sunlight  has  caught  the  tiny  globules  ere  they  fall  pattering  on  the 
din)pliug  pool,  or  rustling  on  the  shrubs  and  grass-leaves  ;  and  oh,  wonder  mora 
strange  than  aught  which  ancient  poets  have  fabled,  see  instant  springs 'fiom  the 
elemental  congress  an  oilspring,  in  shape  the  most  perfect  and  graceful  that  the 
mind  can  conceive,  in  features  the  most  exquisite  that  the  eye  ever  looked 
upon — the  beautiful  Iris — 

^*  The  aiiy  child  of  vapour  and  the  sun  :** 

her  rounded  form  arching  the  heavens  and  reclining  upon  the  earth,  decked  in 
hues  that  melt  and  blend  away  from  the  most  gorgeous  crimson  to  the  softest 
violet.  Who  can  marvel,  thou  fairest  of  the  airy  fantasies  that  people  oar 
wonder- thronged  world — who  can  mar>'el  that  thou  hast  been  ever  to  all  eyes 
**  a  beauty  and  a  mystery" — to  all  hearts  a  joy  undefinable ;  to  the  simple,  a 
deli^iht ;  to  the  sago,  a  problem  ;  to  the  poet,  one  of  the  brightest  pages  m  tlie 
most  glorious  volume  which  day  and  night  he  reads — "the  poetry  of  heaven ;"  to 
the  heathen,  a  fable  ; — but  to  those  to  whom  in  all  ages  the  councils  of  God  have 
been  n^vealed,  a  **  mild  arch  of  ])n)niise"  for  the  future,  as  well  as  a  memorial  of 
wrath  in  the  ])ast?  The  ])hiloso]iher,  when  he  examines  thy  luminous  cdonn^ 
may  discuurs<>  with  self-complacent  wisdom  ui>on  Nature's  laws  of  rcAeclion  and 
rufr.ictiun  ;  but  the  Chri>tian  who  has  been  jiermit'ed  to  read  the  laws  of  Him 
who  made  Nature  herself,  will  proclaim  the  more  glorious  laws  which  thou  doat 
attest — the  divine  laws  of  mercy  and  of  faithfulness ;  and  he  hears  thee  preachtng 
to  him  in  thy  eloquent  s])lendour,  as  God  erst  spake  to  Noah.  -**  I  do  set  my  bow  m 
the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth ;  and 
I  will  look  u|>on  it,  that  1  may  remember  the  everlasting  covenant  between  G< 
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and  every  living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth."  And  so  may  I  apos- 
trophise  thee>  as  did  one  of  our  own  poets  two  hundred  years  ago  :— 

"  Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  sunshine,  the  sure  tie 
Of  thy  Lord*8  hand,  the  object  of  his  eye ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim, 
Distinct  and  low,  I  can  in  thine  see  Him, 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  his  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  covenant  betwixt  all  and  One." 

Pleasant  April  1  She  is  the  mother  of  the  beautiful  May ;  and  though  she  shall 
never  look  upon  the  joyous  face  of  the  infant — for  she  shall  die  in  giving  her  birth— 
yet>  with  the  solicitude  of  maternal  love,  she  is  busy  in  preparation  for  the 
coming  one.  She  weaves  a  garment  of  the  purest  green  to  swathe  her  infant 
limbs,  and  she  keeps  it  ever  bright  with  sunshine  and  ever  fresh  with  showers, 
till  the  child's  advent.  And  then,  what  a  coronal  of  lustrous  gems  is  she  storing  up 
for  those  infant  brows.  Nature's  flower-jewels — the  sapphire  violet — the  diamond 
thorn-blossom — the  ruby  carnation — the  topaz  crocus ;  and  ornaments  for  her 
zone,  more  precious  than  gold  or  silver,  and  fashioned  with  a  wondrous  and  ela- 
borate workmanship,  that  puts  to  shame  the  cunning  of  the  goldsmith.  Kindly 
April  I  when  we  would  murmur,  as  we  sometimes  do,  at  thy  glooms,  and  thy 
dark,  cold  showers,  let  us  remember  that  they  will  repay  us  tenfold  in  the  flowers  of 
May.  And  so  when  we  have  not  thy  sunshine  to  live  in,  we  can  look  hopefully 
forward  for  the  sunshine  that  is  still  not  far  distant. 

Pleasant  April  I  Mirthful  and  changeful,  what  an  epitome  art  thou  of  human 
life.  Light  and  shadow,  warmth  and  chill,  sunshine  and  shower ;  each  in  their 
turn,  in  rapid  and  unforseen  succession.     Well  said  poor  White— 

"What  is  this  passing  scene? — 
A  peevish  April  day ! 
A  little  sun — a  little  rain, 
And  then  night  sweeps  along  the  plain, 
And  all  things  fade  away ; 
Man  (soon  discussed) 
Yields  up  his  trust 
And  all  his  hopes  and  fears  lie  with  him  in  the  dust" 

It  is  a  rare  sight,  indeed,  to  see  an  April  day  without  a  cloud ;  but  none  have 
ever  seen  human  life  without  its  shadows.  And  well  for  us  that  it  is  so.  If  no 
cloud  were  to  cross  the  sunshine  of  life,  no  showers  temper  its  warmth,  no 
cloom  mar  its  brightness,  if  all  were  light — light  from  the  first  ray  of  morning  till 
the  close  of  day,  how  terrible  would  be  the  coming  night  of  the  grave — a  night  of 
whose  darkness  we  could  form  no  idea,  for  whose  coming  we  should  be  unpre- 
pared. But  lives  there  be — and  who  has  not  known  such  ? — whose  mornings  were 
bright,  and  sweet,  and  fresh ;  whose  noonday  clouds  were  light  and  transient^ 
just  chequering  their  joys  for  a  brief  season  ;  whose  darkest  hours  were  from  the 
showers  that  refreshed  them,  and  whose  twilight  eves  sank  imperceptibly  into  night. 
But  those  are  the  few,  the  privileged,  the  heaven-beloved,  the  early-dead — for 
such  rarely  run  through  man's  allotted  course.  And  lives,  too,  there  be,  all 
dark — dark  evermore.  In  the  dawn  of  the  morning,  the  clouds  gathered  around 
them  ;  and  so — as  one  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  sees  a  day  in  April,  when 
the  shadows  never  pass  away  from  the  mountain  tops,  nor  the  mists  rise  from  the 
valleys — their  whole  course  was  chill,  and  gloomy,  and  cheerless.  But  these,  also, 
are  few,  thank  Heaven ;  and  who  shall  say  what  comfort  or  what  illumination 
God  may  have  vouchsafed  to  their  inner  life — the  life  lived  in  his  presence,  even 
as  the  sun  shines  on  those  surfaces  of  the  clouds  that  face  heavenward,  while  their 
earth-turned  sides  are  dark  ?  But  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  God  has  intermingled 
joy  and  sorrow,  trial  and  success,  pleasure  and  pain«»good  and  evil,  through  their 
lives,  with  the  same  inscrutable  adjustment  of  his  wisdom,  as  he  has  mingled 
sunshine  and  shadow  in  an  April  day.  Let  us  confidently  rely  on  the  wisdom 
which  we  cannot  understand,  as  we  do,  year  by  year,  on  that  whose  issues  are 
made  manifest.  As  the  glooms  and  the  showers  of  April  are  the  source  of  the 
loveliness  and  the  glory  of  May,  so  might  Nature  well  teach  us,  if  we  had  not  a 
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surer  voice  than  hers  to  guide  us,  that  the  tears  shed  upon  W^  nouriah  tboie 
flowers  that  yfiH  bloom  for  us  in  heaven,  and  our  clouos  of  inal  here  trill^  ^ 
turned  into  a  more  lustrous  glory,  when  lit  up  with  the  sunshine  that  shines  wiUi- 
out  ceasing. 

And  now,  my  dear  Anthony,  it  is  time  I  should  give  yon  a  few  Thymes,  u 
is  my  wont,  lest  you  may  be  weary  of  my  prosing.  You  remember,  do  you  not, 
the  stream  that  flows  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn  ?  Standing  at  my  door,  you  can 
see  its  source  high  up  in  the  mountain,  and  you  may  trace  its  course,  with  a  few 
interruptions  of  ravme  and  grove,  breaking  it  up  into  stretches,  until  you  lose  it 
in  the  sea.  It  is  at  all  times  a  subject  of  favourite  contemplation  with  me.  Thai 
have  I  seen  it  in  the  grey  light  of  breaking  morning  :— 


DAWN     UPOW     THE    BIVEB. 

'Twas  when  the  gray 

Of  dawning  day 
First  crept  upon  the  gloaming. 

And  flasnes  bright 

Of  pearly  light 
Proclaimed  that  mom  was  coming, 

From  out  the  hiU 

A  tiny  rill 
Leapt  up,  as  if  from  sleeping ; 

And  wild  and  fleet 

Its  noiseless  feet 
Through  moss  and  heath  went  creeping. 

Half  down  the  mount 

Hath  tripped  the  fount, 
With  devious  current  straying. 

Till  in  a  dell 

Its  waters  fell. 
Their  course  awhile  delaying : 

Where,  spreading  wide 

From  side  to  side. 
They  fill  the  ba«in*s  margent ; 

And  calm  and  still 

Now  see  the  rill, 
A  limpid  lake  of  argent. 

Awhile  they  rest 

Upon  the  breast 
Of  that  sweet  dell,  abiding, 

Till  swellinc  o'er 

Its  grassy  wiore 
A  plenteous  stream  is  gliding. 

0*er  shingles  piled. 

Abrupt  and  wild. 
The  waters  now  are  dashing : 

Adown  the  steep, 

^^'itIl  headlong  leap. 
They  plunge,  with  roar  and  plashing. 

Through  meads  and  groves 

Kow  calmly  roves 
The  stream,  with  many  a  bending; 

In  rippling  song. 

Through  rushes  long. 
And  pendent  willows  wending. 
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But  groves,  at  last. 

And  meads  ara  passed. 
And  still,  with  cesBetess  motioii. 

The  water  glides, 

To  pour  its  tides 
Into  the  trackless  ocean. 

And  when  I  viewed 
I'iiat  changeful  flood. 
As  fount,  and  Inkof  and  livari 
I  cried,   "So  life. 
Half  peace,  half  strife. 
Flows  on  lo  death  for  ever. 
"  Howe'er  it  flow. 
Or  swift  or  slow, 
Down  bill,  through  vale,  o'^  meadow, 
'Twill  reach  the  grave 
Of  Ocean's  wave. 
In  sunlight  or  in  shadow." 
Come,  now,  with  me  in  the  flush  of  a  cloudless  noontide,  such  as  we  are  some- 
times favoured  with  on  an  April  da)'.     What  bright  and  beautiful  pictures  does 
the  sunlight  disclose  along  the  stream  whose  course  we  traced  in  tho  misty  morn- 
ing's light  7     How  forcibly  docs  it  portray  to  the  ere  of  fancy  man's  life  in  its 
earthly  transit — its  merry  infancy,  its  dreamy  childhood,  its  impetuous  youth, 
boundmg  over  or  struggling  through  every  obstacle,  its  thoughtful  progress  in 
maturity,  its  sobered  passage  to  the  Ocean  of  Eternity,    Ah,  if  life  could  always 
secure  for  its  current  the  sunlight  from  above,  to  illuminate  its  wanderings  and 
its  struggles — to  hght  up  its  paiisago  to  the  grave  1 

The  noon-day  iioht. 

Serene  and  bright. 
Upon  ihe  world  ia  streaming ; 

There's  not  a  cloud 

In  heaven  to  shroud 
The  sunshine  in  its  beaming. 

Upon  the  hill 

That  liny  rill 
Is  like  a  diamond  glowing ; 

Like  euicrulds  green, 

Tho  moss  is  seen 
To  glialen  where  'Us  flowing. 

And  stealing  down 

The  mountain  brown. 
Behold  the  streamlet  shining— 

A  silver  snake, 

From  brake  to  brake 
Its  glittering  folds  entwining. 

What  wizard's  spell 

Wilhin  the  dell 
Hath  touched  the  lake  while  dreutUDg?-— 

'Tis  lake  no  more. 

For  spreading  o'er— 
A  sapphiro  sky  'tis  beaming : 

And  deep  within 

That  sky  serene 
Slunes  up,  with  mimic  eplondoor, 

A  siui  that  beams. 

As  seen  in  dreams, 
Witli  light  subdued  and  tender. 
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The  waves  now  brim 

Above  the  nm. 
And  glittering,  then  go  o*er  it ; 

As  when  the  cup. 

Too  high  filled  up, 
The  sparkling  drops  now  o'er  it. 

Then  down  the  rock. 

With  roar  and  shock, 
A  pearly  shower  is  dashing — 

As  meteors  bright 

Shoot  down  by  night. 
In  broken  radiance  flashing. 

And  now  the  sun 

Shines  down  upon 
That  calm  and  plenteous  river ; 

And  as  it  flows, 

Each  glad  wave  glows. 
Where  rippling  sun-rays  quiver. 

And  o'er  it  float 
With  warbling  note 

(Jay  hinls  in  aery  motion- 
In  li«rht  and  song 
It  jjrlides  along. 

And  rtiniling,  blendit  in  ocean. 

And  as  I  viewed 

Hiat  ^uIllit  flood. 
As  fount,  and  lake,  and  river, 

"  May  life,"  I  cried, 

**  Whate'er  betide, 
For  me  hiivc  sunshine  ever  I 

**  Thou^rh  swift  or  slow. 

Or  chafed,  it  flow. 
In  ji)v  'twill  journey  ever, 

}f  still  from  heaven 

A  Hjfht  be  given. 
Like  snn>liin«*  on  the  river.'* 

But  is  the  picture  thus  always  bri;:ht  ?  Shall  the  sunshine  play  ever  on  the 
water?  Ah,  no  !  OttiMior  .^hall  we  see  it  in  shadow,  as  we  sec  man's  life.  And 
then  how  changed  is  the  ssci  ni' — how  the  gloom  saddens  the  stream  1  Then  we 
hear  the  gliding  of  the  current,  the  turmoil  and  roar  of  the  water,  and  the  moMi 
of  its  surges ;  but  we  si'c  no  light  on  its  source,  no  sparkle  on  its  spray,  no  smile 
upon  its  ripples,  no  l)rightn(;>s  upon  its  broad  flow.  Come,  then,  once  mora 
with  me,  when  the  light  of  the  setting  sun  is  hidden  by  the  thick  black  clouds 
that  come  up  with  the  ninrht,  and  let  us  meditate  upon  my  mountain  ttreanit 
and  upon  lile  in  its  gloomier  aspect : — 

SlIAUOWH     ox     THE     RXVKR. 

'Tis  evening's  hour — 

Tli(*  shadows  lower, 
The  earth  in  gloom  enshrouding— 

Dense  clouds  and  dun 

Around  tlie  sun 
Up  from  the  west  arc  crowding ; 

And  dull  and  chill, 

Adown  the  hill. 
The  fount  is  sadly  creeping, 

Along  the  ground. 

With  wailing  sound. 
As  if  of  spirits  weeping. 
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The  lake  is  dark— 

There's  not  a  spaik 
Of  light  upon  it  playing: 

The  snadows  rest 

Upon  its  breasty 
The  chill  breeze  o'er  it  straying. 

No  more  within 

The  wave  is  seen 
The  lustrous  dy  reposing^ 

And  deep  in  shade 

Lie  dell  and  glade. 
Around  the  waters  dosmg. 

Now  dimly  o'er 

The  margm  pour 
The  dark  waves,  joyless  gliding ; 

Upon  the  stream 

No  pleasant  beam 
Has  left  one  smile  abiding. 

With  sullen  sound 

And  darkling  bound, 
0*er  crag  and  ledge  'tis  dashing ; 

Through  mist  and  gloom. 

As  from  the  tomb. 
Is  heard  a  mournful  plashing. 

Now  winding  slow. 

With  cheerless  flow. 
Through  grove  and  mead  'tis  wending ; 

Now  rippling  by. 

Where  rushes  sigh. 
Or  willow-boughs  are  bending. 

And  song  of  biid 

No  more  is  heard 
In  liquid  music  thrilling ; 

The  shadow  flings 

Its  dusky  wings. 
The  saddened  waters  chilling. 

And  dark  and  lone 

The  flood  moves  on 
In  mute  and  solemn  motion*. 

Mid  shades  profound. 

That  close  around. 
It  sinks  into  the  ocean. 

And  as  I  viewed 

That  gloomy  flood 
As  fount,  and  laKe,  and  river, 

I  cried  *«  Alas  I 

May  life  ne'er  pass 
Mid  shadows  thus  for  ever." 

Then  Ocean  lone 

With  awful  moan 
Upon  m  V  ear  fell  booming. 

And  to  my  sighs 

A  voice  replies. 
From  out  the  snadows  coming  :.- 
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"  Man's  life  u  made 

Of  light  and  shade. 
Of  joys  and  griefi  tosedier. 

Now  sun,  now  sEower, 

Kow  shadows  lower. 
Like  fitftd  April  weather. 


*'  From  source  to 

*Tis  God's  decree — 
Man's  flood  is  full  of  changes ; 

Now  calm  its  waves. 

Now  vext  it  raves, 
Now  glad,  now  sad  it  ranges. 

'*  But  lie  whose  might 
Made  cloud  and  light. 

In  wisdom  each  dispenses ; 
And  still  in  vain 
Doth  man  complain 

Of  laws  above  his  senses." 

Rebuked  I  stood 

Beside  the  ilood. 
And  answered,  bending  lowly.. 

**  Lord,  1  resign 

My  will  to  thine ; 
Thy  ways  are  just  and  holy. 


"  In  joy  or  woe 

Let  Life's  stream  flow 
As  Thou  ordainest  ever ; 

But  grant  one  gleam 

At  lust  to  beam 
As  graveward  sinks  the  river  1 


>f 


There  is  a  well-known  yet  a  most  aifectinp:  phenomenon  that  marks  many  a  death* 
bed.  The  dying,  true  to  the  instincts  of  that  nature  which,  amid  all  its  depravatioDv 
still  loves  the  pure  and  holy  light,  desire  to  be  raised  up,  that  their  eyes  may  gaae 
upon  the  glor}'  of  the  sunset  ere  they  close  them  for  ever  in  th^  night  of  the  grave. 
An  instinct  more  profound,  more  craving,  more  awful,  makes  the  sinking  soul 
struggle  to  lif\  itself  up  and  cateh  the  light  of  the  great  Spiritual  Sun  Jiappy  if 
a  ray  reach  it,  if  cloud  and  darkness  do  not  shut  out  that  light  at  the  hour  of  aeath. 
For  myself,  were  I  so  far  the  arbiter  of  my  own  fate  that  I  mi*i;ht  distribute  over 
my  whole  life,  in  such  a  manner  us  I  should  think  flt,  those  spiritual  illuminationa 
from  the  unseen  world,  which  Heaven  may  have  designed  to  vouchsafe  me,  I 
ahuost  think  that  I  would  hoard  them  all  up,  with  the  8i>lf-denying  jealousy  of  a 
miser,  for  that  Inst  unspeakably  momentous  hour,  when  the  soul  faints  and 
falters  in  the  darkness  of  its  unknown  journey — that  so  I  might  see  the  clouda 
breaking  above  me,  and  disclosing  the  deep,  bright  vistas  into  the  glorious  fields 
of  the  inner  heaven.  Whatever  shadows  may  overcast  my  life,  I  would  die  in  a 
spiritual,  as  in  a  material  sunshine. 

Ever,  my  dear  Anthony,  thine. 

In  sunshine  and  in  shadow, 

Jonathan  Fbexb  SuoroiBT. 
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CHBIBTOVAM  FAIOAIC— MACIA8. 


CoNTEHPORARY  with  Bernardim  RL- 
bejTo'  was  Christovam  Falcam,  whose 
name,  according  to  the  present  Portu- 
guese fashion,  should  be  written  Chris^ 
tovad  Falcao  :  but  lest  that  form  should 
seem  uncouth  to  such  of  our  readers  as 
are  not  conversant  with  Portuguese, 
we  adopt,  for  their  satisfaction,  the 
more  antiquated  but  more  familiar- 
looking  style  of  Christovam  Falcam, 
The  terminations  ad  and  am  are  equi- 
valent, and  are  pronounced  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  Portugal  with  a  peculiar 
nasal  obtuse  sound,  something  like  the 
pronounciation  of  French  nouns  ending 
in  n:  but  English  readers,  for  their 
greater  ease,  may  pronounce  **  Chris- 
tovon  Falcon,*' 

This  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  was 
bom  at  Portalegre,  a  handsome  Epis- 
copal City,  in  the  Province  of  Alem- 
tejo,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of 
well-wooded  mountains.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Vaz  de  Almeida  Falcam, 
Commandant  of  the  Fort  of  Mina,t 
and  his  wife  Donna  Brites  Pereira. 
The  family  appellation  of  Falcam  was 
highly  respectable,  and  well  known  at 
the  Portuguese  Court,  where  John 
Falcam  was  an  especial  favourite  with 
King  John  11.  But  the  name  of  Pe- 
reira was  pre-eminently  above  the  pa- 
ternal appellative  of  Falcam.  It  was 
endeared  to  the  Portuguese  by  the 
memory  of  the  Grand  Constable  of 
the  Kingdom,  Nuno  Alvarez  Pereira, 
beloved  and  revered  in  Portugal  as 
the  Cid  was  in  Spain.  When  King 
Ferdinand  died  he  left  an  only  child, 
Beatrix,  married  to  John  I.,  King  of 
Castile,  who  claimed  the  crown  of 
Portugal  in  right  of  his  wife.  But  the 
Portuguese,  in  general,  who  detested 
the  Castilians  (so  nearly  allied  to  them 
in  language  and  position)  with  all  the 


irreconcileable  rancour  of  near  rela- 
tions,  were  determined  not  to  mei^ 
theirnationality  in  vassalage  to  Castile, 
and  elected  for  their  king,  as  John  L, 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  Avis, 
a  natural  brother  of  the  deceased  Ferdi- 
nand.    The  Castilians  invaded  Por- 
tugal, where  they  had  some  adherents, 
and  among  them  the  brothers  of  JSTuno 
Alvarez  Pereira;    and    others    there 
were  who  remained  undecided,  dread- 
ing the  power  of  Castile.   But  Pereira, 
in  a  grand  council,  won  over  the  ma- 
jority, by  his  eloquence,  to  the  cause 
of  nationality,  and  induced  the  new 
King  to  give  battle  to  the  Spaniards, 
notwithstanding  the  greatly  superior 
force   of  the  latter,  urging  that  the 
ardour  of  his  countrymen  would  make 
up  for  their  deficiency  in   numbers. 
Accordingly  the  rival  armies  met  at 
Aljubarrota  (in  Estramadura),  on  the 
14th  August,   1383 :  the   Portuguese 
amounted  only  to  6600 :  the  Castilians 
numbered  30,000.  Pereira  commanded 
the  van  (the  King  took  his  station  in 
the  centre),  and   the   former  with  a 
small  force  sustained  the  brunt  of  the 
dreadful  charges  of  the  Castilians,  vi- 
gorously led  against  him  by  his  own  bro- 
thers.    By  his  valour  Portugal  gained 
a  decisive  victory,   and  secured  her 
freedom :  10,000  Castilians  were  slain  ; 
and  the  Portuguese  monarch  founded, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  field,  the  beautiful 
Dominican  Abbey  of  Batalha  (i.  e,,  the 
Battle),  as  William  the  Conqueror  of 
England  founded    Battle    Abbey   to 
celebrate  his  victory  at  Hastings.   But 
our  "Battle"  Abbey  commemorates 
the  victory  of  the  foreigner;  that  of 
the  Portuguese  more  appropriately  sig- 
nalised the  defeat  of  the  alien.     The 
valiant  Pereira  pursued  the  retreating 
enemies,  and  carried  the  war  into  their 
own  country ;  defeated  and  killed  the 
Grand  Master  of  St  James;  took  Se- 


•  See  Na  I.  in  the  Dublin  Uotversttt  Magazine,  No.  CCXIX,  for  Maroh,  1851. 

t  On  the  coast  of  Guinea,  a  few  miles  west  of  Cape  Coast  Castle.  It  is  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean fortiflcation  on  the  coaist,  having  been  erected  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1411,  under  the 
name  of  "  St  George  da  Mina."  The  Dutch  took  it  from  Portugal  in  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury.     It  is  now  usually  called  Elmina. 
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Yille>  and  dictated  terms  of  peace  to 
Castile.  The  King  of  Portugal  created 
him  Count  of  Ourem,  and  gave  him 
large  grants,  which  afterwards,  with 
an  mgratitude  too  common  in  lustor}', 
he  revoked  at  the  instance  of  his  Chan- 
cellor.  Pereira  was  at  first  disgusted, 
and  prepared  to  quit  the  kingdom  which 
he  had  preserved  for  John:  but  the 
good  patriot  was  prevailed  on  by  the 
King  to  forget  his  just  resentment,  and 
be  reconciled.  The  Great  Constable 
has  always  been  esteemed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese as  the  saviour  of  their  inde- 
pendence :  his  acts  arc  immortalised 
by  Camoens  in  the  Lusiad;  and  he 
has  been  the  theme  of  verse  with  va- 
rious other  native  poets, 

Of  the  favour  enjoyed  by  the  Pereira 
family  in  succeeduig  years  there  are 
many  traces  in  the  annals  of  the  Court 
of  Lisbon.  About  the  era  of  Christo- 
vam  Falcam,  we  find  John  Rodriguez 
Pereira,  the  favourite  of  Isabella  of 
Castile,  first  wife  of  Emanuel  of  Por- 
tugal ;  John  de  Mello  Pereira,  and 
Antonio  Pereira,  selected  bv  Emanuel 
to  accompany  his  daughter  Beatrix  to 
Savoy,  and  inclu<led  by  the  Chronicler 
Resemle  in  his  catalogue  of  "  very  no- 
ble and  principal  persons  ;*'  and  espe- 
cially a  tereira  bearing  the  historical 
name  of  Nuno,  a  particular  favourite 
of  John  II.  Of  this  Nuno  Pereini  we 
shall  speak  in  another  place. 

With  the  advantages  of  a  great  his- 
torical family  name,  and  of  connexions 
at  Court,  the  two  sons  of  Donna  Brites 
Peruira  and  John  Falcam  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms — 
the  elder  by  sea,  tne  younger  by  land. 
Damian  de  Sousa  Falcam  became  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  Historian  Barros,  in 
his  «  Asia,"  as  holding  a  command  at 
Sal  set  te,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  1571, 
when  the  town  was  attacked,  unsuc- 
cessfully, bv  the  native  chiefs.  His 
brother,  Ckristovam  Falcam,  at  an 
early  age  entered  the  Portujruese  navy, 
which  was  then  in  a  flourishing  state  : 
and  from  the  rank  he  subsequently 
attained  in  the  service  it  appears  that 
his  conduct  and  professional  abilities 
were  every  way  laudable  :  but  the  no- 
tices of  him  by  Portunuese  chroniclers 
are  so  scanty,  that  we  are  unable  to 
give  any  account  of  his  naval  career. 
In  the  "Asia"  of  Barros  and  Couto, 
he  is  merely  alluded  to  incidentally,  as 
the  brother  of  Captain  Damian  Falcam, 
and  "  celebrated  for  his  love  verses." 


His  poems  are  not  indaded  in  the 
collection  called  the  ^'Fenix  Benas- 
cida"  (the  renovated  Phoenix) ;  lie  it 
not  mentioned  by  the  biocnraphcar  Car- 
doso, and  the  record  by  Barbout  "Ma^ 
chado,  in  his  Biblioteoa  LunUatOf  is  as 
meagre  as  possible,  and  without  the 
advantage  of  a  single  date.  It  is  ooIt 
from  a  few  scattered  gleaning  and 
from  the  half  revealings  in  his  own 
writings,  that  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
the  shadowy  outlines  of  his  obscore 
but  romantic  storv. 

We  cannot  tell  what  years  of  Us 
youth  he  had  completed  when  lie  com- 
menced his  life  of  feeling — his  existence 
of  Vodry  and  Love.  Like  his  ootem- 
porary,  Ribeyro,  it  was  love  that  gave 
inspiration  to  his  muse ;  like  Ribeyn^ 
he  fixed  his  affections  on  a  person 
superior  to  himself  in  rank,  w^tn,  and 
position .  B  ut  here  the  parallel  ceases. 
The  passion  of  Ribevro,  a  nuurried  man^ 
for  the  daughter  of  his  sovereiffiiy  was 
absurd  and  reprehensible  in  the  ex- 
treme; but  the  single-mindedy  moe^ 
and  ennobling  attacmnent  of  Fa!u;am« 
was  only  romantic,  not  blameable ;  it 
was  elevated,  not  audacious;  it  had 
only  difficulties,  not  impossibilities^  to 
contend  with.  The  object  of  Chruto- 
vam's  tender  and  devoted  love  was  the 
voung  and  beautiful  Donna  Maria 
bnindam,  one  of  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  Court ;  celebrated  for  her 
surpassing  attractions,  and  honoured 
for  her  high  birth,  as  the  daughter  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  housesamong 
tlie  Fidalgos  of  Portugal.  At  the  time 
of  which  we  write,  Diogo  Brandam»  a 
near  relative  of  Donna  Maria,  filled 
the  office  of  Royal  Treasurer,  and  was 
one  of  the  "  very  noblo  and  principal 
pi'i'sons"  who  escorted  the  Infanta  Bea- 
trix to  Savoy.  He  was  a  poet  of  repu- 
tation, and  ere  we  conclude  we  shall 
give  a  few  specimens  of  his  versifica- 
tion. 

More  happy  than  Ribeyro  dared 
ever  hope  to  be,  Falcam's  love  waa 
returned :  his  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments,  and,  doubtless,  the  romantie 
traits  in  his  character,  made  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  the  beautiftu 
Maria,  and  thev  interchanged  their 
vows  of  fidelity.  ^Plieir  interviews  were 
among  the  exmiisite  scenes  of  **  Cin- 
tra's  Glorious  Eden,'*  that "  variegated 
maze  of  mount  and  glen,*'  eulogised 
by  Byron  in  verse  in  **  Childe  Ha- 
rold,' and  in  prose  in  his  letters  to 
his  mother,  as  uniting  in  itself  **  all 
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the  wildness  of  the  Western  Highlands 
with  the  verdure  of  the  south  of 
France:"  scenes  well  calculated  to 
elevate  the  tenderness  of  the  lovers, 
and  to  give  refinement  to  the  poet's 
inspirations.  The  shores  of  the  Tagus 
and  of  the  Mondego  are  celebrated 
by  Falcam  in  his  poetry,  as  also  conse- 
crated to  him  bv  the  associations  of 
his  love.  Along  those  same  shores 
had  Bernardim  Ribeyro  wandered  in 
his  despair,  and  sung  the  lays  of  his 
insane,  but  not  the  less  earnest  and  ar- 
dent love. 

The  family  of  Donna  Maria  Bran- 
dam  at  length  discovered  the  attach- 
ment subsisting  between  her  and  Fal- 
cam ;  and,  enraged  at  what  they  termed 
the  presumption  of  the  young  sailor, 
and  the  imprudence  of  Donna  Maria, 
from  whose  charms  they  had  expected 
some  brilliant  conquest,  pronounced  a 
violent  and  inflexible  hostility  to  the 
hopes  of  the  lovers.  But  they  found 
Maria's  aflTections  too  firmly  plighted 
to  be  recalled  at  their  decree  ;  and 
judging  absence  to  be  the  "  best  cure 
for  love,"  they  resolved  on  hurrying 
her  away  from  scenes  with  which  the 
memory  of  her  lover  was  too  strongly 
associated,  and  from  a  place  where 
there  might  still  be  a  danger  of  their 
meeting.  But,  before  the  separation, 
Christovam  and  Maria,  using  the  stra- 
tagems of  lovers,  stole  one  last  inter- 
view ;  the  deep  feeling  of  which,  the 
tears,  the  reiterated  farewells,  the  part- 
ings and  returnings,  the  sorrow  and 
the  tenderness,  Falcam  afterwards  em- 
babned  in  his  memory  by  his  verse. 
The  lovers  parted,  and  Christovam 
was  left  to  seek  solace  in  the  effusions 
of  his  muse. 

His  poetry  is  like  that  of  Ribeyro* — 
pastoral  and  lyric — and  bears  such  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Ribeyro's,  that 
the  verses  of  both  might  be  supposed 
to  be  the  offspring  of  one  mind.  Like 
Ribeyro's,  Falcam's  verse  is  simple  al- 
most to  meagreness :  not  a  word,  not 
an  epithet,  more  than  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. His  simplicity  is  like  the 
nakedness  of  a  Grecian  statue,  equally 
unclad,  but  equally  chaste  and  pure. 
Were  we  to  translate  quite  as  simply 
as  he  wrote,  our  translation  would  be 
not  only  bald  and  meagre,  but  often 
unintelligible.  Falcam  is,  to  the  full, 
as  earnest  and  as  deeply  feeling  as  Ri- 


beyro, but  more  tender,  more  quaint, 
and  more  original ;  and  there  is  a  me- 
lody, a  musical  sweetness  in  the  Por- 
tuguese, to  which  we  dare  not  flatt-er 
ourselves  we  can  do  justice,  whatever 
may  be  the  fidelity  of  our  translation  in 
other  respects.  An  artist  may  imitate 
a  rose,  leaf  for  leaf  and  tint  for  tint ; 
but  can  he  give  to  the  copy  the  native 
perfume  of  the  original  ?  Like  Ribeyro, 
Falcam  was  imbued  with  a  taste  for 
plays  on  words  and  repetitions  of  one 
expression  or  idea  in  a  variety  of  invo- 
lutions and  evolutions,  resemblances 
and  contrasts,  oppositions  and  agree- 
ments. But  such  taste  was  prevalent 
among  other  European  writers  beside 
the  Portuguese,  and  it  continued  even 
to  a  later  date  than  that  of  which  we 
now  speak ;  and  examples  of  it  maybe 
found  in  our  own  early  poets.  For  in- 
stance, Giles  Fletcher,  who  died  1623, 
writes  thus : — 

*'  The  birth  of  Him  that  no  beginning  knew, 
Yet  gives  beginning  to  all  that  are  bom  ; 
And  how  the  Infinite  far  greater  grew 
By  growing  less :  and  how  the  rising  morn, 
That  shot  from  heaven,  did  unto  heaven  re- 
turn ; 
The  obsequies  of  Him  that  could  not  die, 
The  death  of  life  and  of  eternity, 
How  worthily  He  died  that  died  unworthily." 

Similar  specimens  of  antithesis  a- 
bound  in  Petrarch  (who,  however, 
wrote  long  before  Falcam's  time),  as 
in  his  90th  sonnet : — 

"  Pace  non  trovo,  non  ho  da  far  guerra ; 
E  temo,  e  upero,  ed  ardo,  e  son  un  ghiaccio : 
E  volo  sopra'l  cielo,  e  giaccio  in  terra : 
£  nulla  stringo,  e  tutto  '1  mondo  abbraccio." 

*'  I  have  no  peace,  yet  have  no  means  of  war ; 
I  fear,  and  hope,  and  bum,  and  turn  to  ice ; 
I  fly  to  heaven,  yet  grovel  on  the  earth  ; 
I  nothing  clasp,  yet  all  the  world  embrace." 

To  return  to  Falcam.  The  principal, 
and  longest,  and  probably  the  first  of 
his  compositions,  is  an  eclogue,  con- 
sisting of  ninety  decimas,  or  stanzas,  of 
ten  lines  each,  interspersed  with  some 
cantigas  in  shorter  stanzas.  It  is  called 
"  The  Loves  of  Crisfal,"  "  Los  Amores 
de  Crisfal,**  and  is  the  history  of  the 
love-passages  between  the  poet  and 
his  mistress.  Bouterwek  ("  History  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  Literature  *') 


*  Of  which  we  gave  ^cimens  in  our  former  Number. 
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says,  *'  The  rural  scenery  described  in 
this  eclogae,  like  that  in  the  poems  of 
Ribeyro,  is  all  national :  the  Tagus,  the 
Mondego,  and  the  Rocks  of  Cintra  are 
introduced  here,  as  in  Ribeyro's  ro- 
mance. The  story  is  simple.  Two 
lovers  are  separated  by  the  severity  of 
their  parents.  1'ho  shepherd  relates 
his  sorrows,  and  calls  to  mind  his  past 
days  of  iiappincss.  This  reminiscence 
gives  birth  to  a  kind  of  talo,  which  is 
interwoven  with  the  comphiints  of  the 
shepherd."  But  there  is  an  important 
diderence  between  this  eclogue  and 
Ribeyro's  poems :  the  latter  was  ob- 
lipjed  to  baffle  curiosity  as  to  the  object 
of  his  daring  and  unpardonable  love — 
to  conceal  the  truth  under  mysterious 
disguises,  and  to  assume  false,  or  un- 
recojjnisably  altered  names.  But  Fal- 
cani's  pure  devotion  needed  not  the 
concealment  of  conscious  guilt ;  on  the 
real  name  of  his  beloved  he  dwells  with 
afli'ctionate  (idelity.  81ie  is  the  Maria 
of  his  eclogue  ;  his  own  name  he  barely 
modifies  into  Chrisfal,  and  that,  ap- 
parently, but  to  suit  his  rythm.  "We 
shall  attempt  a  translation  of  some 
passjiges  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  de- 
scriptive of  the  parting  between  Crisfal 
and  Maria  ;  but  we  shall  cnmpress  the 
decimns  into  the  more  familiar  itight- 
line  stanza : — 

ECLOGUE. FRAGMENT. 

She  knew  me  then,  her  sii<l  eyes  raising ; 

Au'l  tears,  like  niin,  I  saw  her  shed  : 
She  tiiniM  not  fnnn  her  steailfast  gazing, 

1)ut  still  nu  >vonl  to  me  ^he  siiid. 
/  spake  to  hrr  so  <lt'<;|ily  grievinj:^, 

**  Mv  heart's  (le>in»,  mv  ever  ilrar. 
Wliich  shall  I  trust  ?     In  whi»*h  l»elicving  ? 

Or  what  I  «ce,  or  what  I  ffar  V" 

Tims  to  my  joyh-ss  love  n'plying, 

With  trembling  voire  she  said,  "  In  me 
What  seest  thou,  Crl^fal — what  »lescr}'ing 

Tliat  cannot  be  Ix-lieved  bv  thee  V" 
"  I  fear,"  crie<l  I,  "  griefs  fidh-st  measure, 

To  see  thee  not  for  years  ajjain  ; 
I  Bee  thee  now  ;  but  fear  the  pleasure 

Is  but  illusion  brief  and  vain.*' 

**  Ah,  wrctcheil  maid  I  unblest,  unbles.«ing, 

How  can  such  cruel  heart  Ihj  thine  V" 
She  said  ;  then  clasp'd  me  cloAi^ly,  pressing 

l^Iy  cluHrk  t»>  hers,  her  lip  to  mine. 
Fast  tlow'd  her  t<?ars,  like  torrents  seeming ; 

Salt  tears  a  mourner  wi»eps,  they  say. 
But  sweet  were  hers,  thougli  Kidly  stn>aming, 

My  fond  lips  caught  and  kia^'^M  away. 

Then  I  too  wejit ;  ami,  broken-hearted, 
Exdaim'd,  with  many  a  plaint  and  sigh, 

*'  Why  have  not  soul  and  body  parted- 
Have  1  not  now  good  cause  to  die  V* 


To  see  my  heavy  teardrops  rolUii^ 

But  made  her  own  th«  fiwtar  flow  \ 
And  thus  she  sought  with  words  comwiHnft 

And  tender  voice  to  sooths  mj  woe  i^ 
• 
*^  My  gentle  Crisfal,  loved  so  desily  I 

Weep  not !  I  know  thy  loyalty ; 
'Tis  solace  sweet  to  speak  sinoerely. 

And  thus  I  feci  thou  speak'tt  to  mo ; 
For  falseliood*8  words  can  nerer  borrow 

Of  soul-felt  truth  the  earnest  tone. 
My  Crisfal,  wouldst  thou  cheer  my  somw. 

First  let  mo  see  thee  soothe  thfaie  own.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  poem»  EaU 
cam  veils  the  fate  of  Crisud  in  ob- 
scurity,  simply  (as  wo  mnst  infer)  be- 
cause at  that  time  he  was  himself  ig« 
norant  of  what  that  fate  would,  in  dl 
probability,  be.  He  says  :— 


When  came  the  end  of  Chris(U*s 
Or  wlmt  his  fate  no  man  can  tdl ; 

But  late,  and  long-delayed,  does  gladness 
Keaeh  Aim  on  whom  such  ^n^niiah  f/^ 

In  Falcam's  eclo^e  there  is  an  ideft 
so  pretty,  so  fri'sh,  and  so  delicate^ 
that  it  in:ik(*s  in  itself  a  pleasing  little 
inarcenUy  in  the  style  of  the  dd  Greek 
epignims;  and  as  such  wo  have  ex- 
tracted and  translated  it  :«- 

The  she])henl  sang  his  sad  farewdQ  * 

A  wu(Nl-nymp1u  list*ning  to  his  vow, 
Cauicht  u[>  the  fond  wordn  as  they  Cell, 

And  enr\'\l  them  on  a  poplar  bough. 
It  wa>(  a  young  and  growing  tree ; 

And  there  she  wrote  the  words  of  loT% 
Tliat,  rising  with  it,  they  might  be 

riac'd  high  this  sordid  earth  above^ 
When>  no  low  thought  could  e^er  attain 
To  de^ieerate  the  i)0vt*8  strain  ! 

On  reading;  this  in  the  originil. 
something  redolent  of  the  fragmnce  of 
the  terse  GnH?k  epigrams  seemed  to 
float  across  our  senses.  To  help  onr 
rominisccncos,  we  took  up  the  •*  Antho- 
lojry"  of  Constantino  Cephalos,  and 
turninj;  over  its  leaves,  wo  have  found 
an  cpi}jp*am  which  has  the  same  turn  of 
thon;;lit  as  Falcam's,  but  certainly  leai 
tender,  less  ingenious  than  the  idea  of 
our  Lusitanian.  It  is  the  epigram  hf 
Constantino  Siculus  on  his  duur*  b6» 
ginnin<r  Ei  ^i?  m  ^•pt  i#»» 

Here  is  our  translation  of  it:— 

THE  poet's  CRAia. 

Art  thou  the  Muses*  vot'ry?    Stay  I 
Sit  fre«'ly  down !— but  if  Uiy  mind 

DiHh  sean-oly  own  their  claasio  sway. 
Go  hence  another  seat  to  find. 

Nerer  shall  roan  uncaltni^d  dars 

To  r^  him  in  this  hallow*d  chair. 
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The  family  of  Donna  Maria  Bran- 
dam  placed  ner  in  the  Cistercian  Con- 
vent of  Lorvao,  not  with  any  idea  of 
her  ultimately  taking  the  veil,  but  as  a 
boarder,  with  the  view  of  more  eflfectu- 
ally  securing  her  against  any  attempt 
of  Falcam  to  see  or  correspond  with 
her,  while  under  the  vigilant  surveil- 
lance of  the  abbess.  The  convent  of 
Lorvao  had  been,  from  early  times,  a 
fashionable  retreat.  There  devotees  of 
high  rank  immured  themselves.  About 
two  centuries  before  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  it  had  reckoned  among  its 
veiled  denizens  two  royal  sisters  of 
Portugal,  daughters  of  King  Sancho 
I.  One  of  them,  Sancha,  who  ruled 
there  as  abbess,  had  become  a  nun  from 
choice ;  but  her  elder  sister,  Teresa, 
had  been  forced  into  the  cloister  by 
the  severity  of  her  fate.  She  had  been 
married  to  Alfonso  IX.,  King  of  Leon, 
to  whom  she  was  strongly  attached ; 
and  he  reciprocated  her  feelings.  But, 
alas,  for  them  I  the  Pope  denounced 
their  marriage.  They  were  first-cou- 
sins; the  mother  of  Teresa  (Urraca, 
Queen  of  Portugal)  and  the  father  of 
Alfonso  (Ferdinand  IT.,  of  Castile  and 
Leon)  were  sister  and  brother;  and 
the  Pope  commanded  the  divorce  of 
Teresa  from  her  beloved  husband, 
their  affinity  being  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees,  though  they  hacl  been 
united  long  enough  to  be  the  parents 
of  a  son  and  two  daughters.  In  vain 
did  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Castile 
support  the  cause  of  their  unhappy 
children,  remonstrating  with  the  Pope 
on  the  arbitrary  nature  of  his  decree, 
as  the  marriage  of  first-cousins  had 
been  so  frequently  sanctioned  by  the 
occupants  of  St.  Peter's  chair.  Inno- 
cent III.  was  the  most  self-willed  of 
pontiffs.  Regardless  of  the  claims  of 
poor  Teresa's  guiltless  offspring,  he 
excommunicated  the  royal  pair  and 
their  kingly  fathers,  for  their  opposi- 
tion to  his  will,  and  laid  Portugal  under 
an  interdict.  King  Sancho,  touch- 
ed with  compassion  for  his  subjects,  on 
whom  this  terrible  measure  of  ecclesias- 
tical power  so  heavily  pressed,  gave 
way  at  len^h,  and  consented  to  the 
divorce  of  his  innocent  and  unfortu- 
nate daughter,  who,  torn  away  from 
her  young  children  and  her  husband, 
took  refuge  in  the  convent  of  Lorvao, 
to  hide  herself  from  the  world  in  her 
unnatural  state  of  widowhood;  widow- 
ed and  childless,  yet  with  a  husband 
and  children  still  living,  to  be  nothing 


thenceforth  to  her  but  a  bitter  memo- 
ry, the  existing  monuments  of  a  con- 
nexion that  was  virtuous  and  happy, 
till  construed  into  a  crime,  and  turned 
into  a  sorrow  without  hope.  Reasons 
of  state  induced  Alfonso  to  marry 
again  (with  Berengera  of  Castile),  but 
Teresa  had  bade  adieu  for  ever  to  the 
world,  to  love,  and  hope ;  and  only 
strove  to  solace  her  wretchedness  by 
such  intense  zeal  for  religious  observ- 
ances, that  she  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  saint,  and  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  in  1290.  Royalty  has  been 
often  accused  of  trampling  on  the 
hearts  of  subjects;  but  royalty  has 
often  itself,  in  turn,  suffered  severely 
in  its  own  lacerated  feelings. 

The  story  of  the  royal  nun,  so  unfor- 
tunate in  her  once-hfulowed  love,  waa 
a  depressing  theme  for  Donna  Maria's 
meditations,  when  sequestered  herself 
within  the  cloisters  where  the  discrown, 
ed  Queen  of  Leon  had  been  immured ; 
and  where  the  conventual  traditions  of 
her  sorrows  and  her  self-inflicted  aus-* 
terities  were  still  prevalent.  The  fair 
Brandam  must  have  despondingly  re* 
fleeted,  that  since  the  protection  of  a 
kingly  father  and  husband  had  failed  to 
secure  Teresa  in  the  enjoyment  of 
wedded  love,  what  hope  could  Maria 
have  for  the  happy  issue  of  her  attach, 
ment,  opposed  by  all  her  family ;  and  her 
lover  bound  to  ner  by  no  tie  save  his 
own  inclinations  ? — and  of  their  coni. 
stancy  how  could  she  be  secure,  cut  oft' 
as  she  was  from  all  intercourse  with 
him?  It  seems  to  have  been  during 
this  painful  separation  that  Crisfal 
addressed  to  his  absent  love  the  follow, 
ing  cantiga,  or  glossed  motto : — 

CANTIOA. 
MOTTO.- 

Live-long  nights  I  watch  and  irwp — 
Live-long  nights  imblest  by  sleep. 

CIL088. 

Since  my  eyes  their  joy  and  sorrow 
Saw,  at  Love's  first  glance,  in  the^ 

They  some  rest  from  sleep  might  borrow, 
But  no  rest  remains  for  me. 
Nights  still  come,  and  days  still  flee ; 

Yet  to  see  and  hear  thee  never 

Keeps  my  pillow  sleepless  ever. 

Busy  Thought,  incessant  musing, 
Ponders  all  that  Mem'iy  shows ; 

Wakeful  Care  a  cure  refuMng, 
Cares  not  to  forget  its  woes. 
Nights  that  ought  to  brin^  repose 

But  as  days  my  sorrow  ni^)^n — 

Weary  nights,  unblest  by  slomben  I 
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"Where's  my  happy  Past  V — departed ; 

Chang'd,  alas !  to  present  pain ! 
Discontented,  broken-hearted. 

Now  nor  rest  nor  peace  I  gain. 

How  can  he,  whose  aching  brain 
Truly  feels  such  griefs  oppress  him, 
Hope  at  night  for  sleep  to  bless  him  ? 

All  I  fain  would  see,  descrying 
Only  with  my  fond  hciirt's  eyes, 

I  lie  down  with  anxious  sighing. 
And  with  passion's  throb  uflm^. 
Day  to  me  thy  form  denies — 

Night  brings  not  thy  voice  to  cheer  me ; 

How  can  bleep,  sweet  sleep,  come  near  me ! 

But  Falcam's  feelings  did  not  eva- 

{)orate  in  complaints;  his  chivulrous 
ove  prompted  him  to  strive  for  the 
liberation  of  bis  mistn*ss,  and  bis  active 
energy  enabled  bim  to  succeed.     IIow 
be  accomplished  bis  enterprise  we  know 
not;  perhaps,  in  the  most  approved 
fashion  of  romance,  with  a  ladder  of 
ropes,  under  the  iriendly  protection  of 
night.     He  did  succeed  in  freeing  his 
Maria;     they    eloped    together,   and 
safely  reached  Elvas,  a  town  not  far 
from  Falcam's  native  Portalegre ;  and 
there  they  were  solemnlv,  tboun;b  pri- 
vately married,  with  all  the  rites  of 
their  Church.     But  their  romance,  un- 
like most   others,    did   not  end  with 
marriage,  nor  did  their  union  tend  to 
unite  them ;  on  the  contrarj',  it  occa- 
sioned  them  a  more  prolonged  and 
more  painful  separation,  and  indicted 
on  them  new  sorrows  and  trials.     Fal- 
cam  bad  drawn  on  himself,  not  only 
the  enmity  of  the  proud  and  powerful 
family  whose  daughter  be  bad  married 
in  their  despite,  but  bad  incurred  the 
anger  of  the  Church,  by  eloping  with 
the  inhabitant  of  a  convent.     lie  was 
denounced,  arn»ste<l,   torn  away  from 
his  newly-married  wife,  and  hurried  to 
a  gloomy  prison,  where  be  remained 
incarcerated  for  five  years.     Five  long 
years  the  young,  active  sailor  was  con- 
fined to  one  narrow  space  :  five  years, 
and  the    free    air  of  heaven    never 
breathed  on  the  cheek  that  was  wont 
to  be  saluted  by  Uie  ocean  breeze :  five 
years,  and  be  never  once  beheld  her  for 
whose  sake  he  bad  exposed  himself  to 
so  much   sufiering.    In  their  former 
separation  be  was  at  liberty,  and  could 
make  efibrts  for  tbeir  mutual  bappi. 
ness.      But  now   he    was  powerless, 
"  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined,"  in 
a  small  dim  cell,  where  the  light  of  day 
scarce  dared  peep  between  the  bars. 
Yety  the  iron  dia  not  enter  the  cap. 
five's  90ul ;  his  mind  never  sank  either 


into  stupidity,  listleasnesaii  or  inimi« 
thropy,  nor  did  his  heart  degenerate 
into  hardness :  for  in  his  heart  there 
was  a  well-spring  of  ever-g^ushine  ten- 
derness ;  ancl  in  his  mind  an  elaatidty, 
a  religious  patience,  a  quiet  trust  and 
hope  that  preserved  him  in  a  healthy 
state  of  moral  feeling  during  his  most 
cruel  and  unjust  imprisonment. 

From  his  dungeon  he  addressed  to  his 
Maria  a  long  poetic  epistle*  which  is  a 
sort  of  romanc*e,  descnptive  of  his  his. 
tory  and  feelings.  It  is  superscribed, 
''A  letter  of Crisfal,  whicn»  while  a 
|)risoner*  be  addressed  to  a  Isidy  whom 
lie  bad  privately  married,  contraiT  to 
the  will  of  her  relatives."  The  follow- 
ing are  its  opening  lines,  as  we  trans. 
late  them : — 

CARTA. 

Pris^ncn)  tell  all  their  hours :  for  them  eadi 

day 
Counts  as  a  thousand  yean  ere  paasM  away. 
But,  ah  I  what  reckoning  shall  mp  heart  em^ 

])li»y 
To  count  my  days,  so  destitute  of  joy? 
My  own  true  love !   whom  it  was  bU»  to 

know. 
Whom  not  to  mh*  \a  grief — think  on  my  woe^ 
My  hittor  fate,  ]>riM>n,  and  abaence  long; 
An<l  })('nuniL' that,  without  committed  wimg; 
Bi'hind  thcM>  bant  I  bend  to  as  my  doom; 
My  ey  us  can  nought  di:icem  amid  the  |^oom— 
Blind,  dead  thiy  seem ;  but  what  have  thqr 

to  ^toc  ? 
AMut  M.>t;k8  theur  gaze,  since  thus  depriv'dof 

thceV 
Yet  *mid  my  sorrowH  can  I  see  ftill  dear 
That  tive  sad  years  I  have  been  captive  lisn; 
How  many  more  may  I  yet  fieel  pass  by 
In  solitude  and  dull  vacuity. 

From  among  the  various  cantigas 
that  Fulcam  wrote  in  hb  captivity*  we 
shall  translate  a  few  of  the  shortesL 
AVe  must  naturally  find  in  them  some 
oecasional  fluctuations  of  feelins  ;  for» 
though  never  conquered  by  cbqpairt 
vet  there  must  have  been  times  when 
he  suiiered  from  uervons  depresaoD* 
and  doubted  the  reasonablenaiB  of 
hope: — 

'Mid  all  my  fitfid  feeUn^ 

Which  shall  the  surest  be? 
lIo])e's,  like  a  dream's  levealiags  ? 

Or  grief's  reality  ? 
Bly  long  delusions  taught  me 

Sad  truths  when  at  their  dose ; 
Time  and  long  years  ha^'e  brought  Bis 

But  fruitless  cares  and  woes. 
Better  is  certain  sorrow, 

Than  varying  feeling*s  sway : 
He  risks  much  for  to-morrow 

Who  trusts  vain  hope  to-dsy. 
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The  following  is  in  a  still  more  de- 
sponding strain : — 

CANTIGA. 

To  what  extreme  can  I  be  tendiug  \ 

How  rig'roiis  is  my  destiny  ! 
Of  perils  o*er  my  path  impending, 

llie  greatest  to  myself  am  I. 
Mnch  have  I  fear'd ;  but,  ah !  too  truly 

May  heart  that  loves  me  fear  for  me, 
Lest^oTO  myself  1  heed  not  duly 

My  own  protector  still  to  be. 
Not  as  I  ought  myself  defending, 

I've  welcomed  ill  as  it  drew  nigh  : 
Of  perils  on  my  fate  attending. 

Thus  to  myself  the  worst  am  I. 

Here,  however,  is  an  antidote  to  the 
two  foregoing : — 

CANTIOA, 

E'en  yet,  despite  of  all  my  care, 

Hope  doth  not  disavow  me  : 
I  will  not,  may  not  yet  despair. 

Nor  will  my  heart  allow  me — 
My  heart,  that  not  one  hour  could  live. 

Unless  in  hope  abiding  : 
But  its  own  high  deservings  give 

Strength  to  its  high  confi(hng. 
Who  merits  much,  hopes  much  and  long ; 

Did  I  my  hope  surrender, 
'Twould  be,  I  feel,  a  grievous  wrong 

To  heart  so  true  and  tender. 

One  of  Falcam's  little  poems  is  such 
an  odd  specimen  of  antithesis,  and  of 
endless  repetitions,  that  we  present  it 
to  the  reader  as  an  example  of  a  taste 
once  very  prevalent,  though  we  find 

freat  dilliculty  in  rendering  it  into 
Inglish  with  tolerable  fidehty,  as  in 
the  original  it  consists  almost  wholly  of 
the  perpetual  recmrence  of  the  words 
"begin"  and  "end." 

CANTIGA. 

I  saw  the  end  at  the  beginning ; 

Til'  l)eginning  at  the  end  I  see  : 
^V^lat  is  this  web  my  fate  is  spinning  ? 

Where  can  end  or  beginning  be  ? 

"Wlien  first  this  grief  began,  'twas  gladness 
Methought  I  then  from  fate  had  won  : 

I  looked  for  bliss  ;  but  ah  !  in  sadness 
Ho[)e  ended  when  'twas  scarce  begun. 

^\^loro  it  began  it  briefly  ended, 

Tlu'U  at  tlie  end  began  again ; 
So  that  I  know  not  if  suspended. 

Or  still  runewing  be  njy  paiu. 

When  ills  l)egan,  I,  hopeful  ever, 
Did  in  their  end  my  weal  divine ; 

But  so  that  weal  hath  pass'd,  that  never 
Can  joyous  ending  now  be  mine. 
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Then  let  the  end  begin  its  ending, 

Since  end  commencement  works  within ; 

I  know  not  how  my  fate  is  tending — 
Whether  to  end  or  to  begin. 

Similar  specimens  of  repetitions  oc- 
cur in  the  Italian  poets  of  early  times, 
especially  in  Petrarch  ;  we  may  point 
in  particular  to  his  canzone,  com- 
mencing— 

"  Chi  e  fermato  di  menar  sua  vita 
Su  per  I'onde  fallaci,  o  per  gli  scogli,"  &c. 

The  six  words,  vita,  fine,  sco^Kt  legno, 
porto,  and  vela  are  perpetually  recur- 
ring in  a  regular  and  artificial  arrange- 
ment throughout  thirty-nine  lines. 

The  examples  we  have  given  of  Fal- 
cam's poems  are  not,  perhaps,  the  very 
best  that  might  be  selected,  but  brevity 
is  a  material  consideration  in  a  paper 
of  this  kind.  His  works  are  very  rare ; 
we  are  not  aware  of  their  ever  having 
been  published  collectively  in  a  sepa- 
rate book ;  we  believe  they  are  only  to 
be  found  as  an  appendix  to  the  old 
Lisbon  edition  of  the  writings  of  Ber- 
nardim  Ribeyro ;  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  there  is  no  specimen  of  them 
given  in  the  "  Lusitanian  Parnassus," 
though  RibejTo  finds  a  place  therein. 

To  resume.  The  hoiur  of  Christovam 
Falcam's  freedom  at  length  arrived. 
How  he  was  liberated  we  have  not 
read  ;  whether  the  Pereiras  interested 
themselves  on  his  behalf;  whether  the 
Brandams  became  wearied  or  ashamed 
of  their  malice ;  or  whether  the  set 
term  of  his  imprisonment  had  expired. 
He  came  forth  from  his  cell  unbroken 
in  spirit,  uncrushed  in  heart :  he  had 
suffered  deeply,  yet  he  neither  fled 
from,  nor  hated  the  world,  for  the 
sake  of  a  few ;  but  resumed  his  station 
in  the  ranks  of  mankind,  ready  to  act 
bravely  and  faithfully  the  part  allotted 
to  him  from  Heaven.  We  must  not 
doubt  (though  records  are  silent)  that 
his  beloved  wife  was  restored  to  him, 
living  and  loving,  to  share  his  rising 
fortunes,  and  to  rejoice  with  the  pride 
of  affection  in  the  honours  to  which  he 
was,  ere  long,  advanced :  for  he  re- 
turned to  his  profession  with  a  frame 
still  strong,  a  spirit  still  fresh.  "  Once 
more  upon  the  waters  '*  was  his  feel- 
ing, like  that  of  Byron ;  yet  with  a  far 
different  view  :  the  wayward  English- 
man, to  fly  from  his  nation ;  the  long- 
enduring  Portuguese,  to  serve  his  coun- 
try. "  Once  more  upon  the  waters  I'* 
the  sea-breeze  brought  back  health  to 
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the  captive's  sallow  cheek ;  the  waves 
wafted  the  sailor  to  fortune.  He 
bocame  an  admiral,  was  appoinf'd 
Governor  of  Madeira,  and  was  invested 
with  the  Order  of  Christ — an  order  of 
knighthood  instituted  by  Kinj^  Diniz, 
in  l.*}20,  and  which  was  h)n<r  esteemed 
highly  honourable,  though  in  later 
times  it  has  ftdlen  considerably,  owinj; 
to  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  bestowed. 

Falcam's  storv  vindicates  the  wavs 
of  Providence.  Though  he  seenu'd,  at 
one  time,  abanch^ned  to  his  enemies, 
he  was  lifted  above  ihem  bv  n  >(ri»ni; 
hand;  he  suflered  injustice  f)aliently, 
and  was  rewanhnl  abundantly.  This 
is  all  we  are  able  to  i*elate  of  him. 
AVe  know  not  the  jjarticulars  of  his 
cai*eer  ;  what  years  he  numben-d,  nor 
the  date  of  his  death;  whether  his 
Maria surviv(*<l  him,  norwh.it  jMislerity 
they  left.  iJiit  if  itwert*  ever  j)nssil>le 
to  collect  materials  for  :i  meiniur  of  liim, 
the  following  lines  of  Srott  wouM  I'ur- 
nish  an  api)ropriate  motto  : — 

" Grieve  not  for  lli y  wot*, 
DitsriiiT,  uiut  truulilc ; 
For  IIv  vho  honour  lh*t  l^*towi 
Can  give  thvti  duu  <K'." 

MurmioH,  Cunto  vU 

Ilavin":  concluded  our  sli;;ht  sketch 
of  Christovam  Falcam's  story,  we  may 
now  revert  to  two  persons  before 
mentione<l,*  Xuno  Tereira,  ami  Diogo 
Brandam,  who  an;  connected  with  him, 
not  merely  as  cotemp«»raries  and  bro- 
ther poets,  but  also,  the  first  as  a  re- 
lative of  his  mother's  family,  the  other 
of  his  wife's.  Xuno  Pereira  was  an 
habitue  of  the  Court  from  an  early  age. 
lie  was  the  comjuiuion  of  John  II.  in 
his  boyhood,  when  Prinee  of  Portugal, 
and  etmtinued  a  particular  favourite 
with  the  monarch  throughout  life, 
though,  at  one  time,  he  nearly  for. 
feited  the  royal  favour  by  playing  too 
deep  a  game  for  his  own  elevation. 
lie  siglied  to  attain  the  same  rank 
as  his  great  namesake  tlie  Con-tahle, 
created  Count  of  Oure:n ;  and  one 
day,  when  alone  with  the  b'»y.  Prince, 
he  prevailed  on  John  to  give  him  a 
written  promise  to  ereat'.-  him  Count, 
as  soon  as  he  suceeedvd  to  Mie  tlinne. 
This  pajKT  the  designing  favi>uriie  keiil 
secret,  never  afterward^  all'iiling  to  it. 
Years  elapsed  ;  the  Prin<'e  beeair- 
King ;  and  then  Pereira  suddenly  pre- 


sented the  document,  which  had  wholly 
escaped  from  Don  John's  memory,  and 
claimed  the  forgotten  ])romisc.  The 
KiiiLS  displeased  at  the  advantage 
taken  of  his  youthful  partiality,  and  at 
the  imcandid  silence  so  long  preser>'cd 
by  Pereira,  referri'd  the  matter  to  his 
couneil,  who  unanimously  condemned 
the  chum  ;  upon  which  John  toiti  the 

E;Jl)er,  telling  Pereira  that  he  thought 
e  should  confer  on  him  a  greater  be- 
nefit by  punishing  him,  than  bv  grant- 
ing his  unreasonable  wish.  The  fa- 
vourite's fall  might  have  been  predicted; 
but  he  was  a  clever  courtier,  an  agree- 
able man,  humorous  and  witty,  and  a 
n-ady  versifier  ;  and  he  speedily  rein- 
stated himself  in  his  {Sovereign's  good 
graces,  and  received  from  him  many 
marks  of  kindness. 

The  ])()ems  t>f  Nuno  Pereira  are  rare; 
they  have  not  been  published,  except 
in  the  old  Cancionero,  or  Book  of 
Songs,  collected  in  the  sixtet»nth  cen- 
iMPy  by  (larcia  de  Ifesendc,  which  is 
extremely  s(.'arce,  only  a  few  copies  of 
it  being  extant  in  Portugal.  We  shall 
oiler  as  a  specimen,  a  translation  of  the 
tmrtSf  or  stanzas,  he  ad»lressed  to 
IIenri(iiie  d'Almeyda,  on  his  return 
from  Castile,  where  he  had  resided 
s<»me  time  in  thi*  suite  of  the  Duke  of 
ViNOU  (l)n»ther-in-hiw  of  John  II.). 
Almeyda,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Castilians,  atVccted  their  language  and 
manuiTs,  depreciating  those  of  Portu- 
gal, and  boasti^d  of  the  patronage  and 
intimacy  of  the  Spanish  nobles.  Tlio 
national  zeal  of  Pereira  (who  hated 
the  Castilians  like  a  true  Portuguese) 
was  irritate<l ;  and  he  rallied  the^cge- 
nerate  Lusitanian  in  a  little  poem, 
whi(*h  is  applicable  to  many  a  foreign- 
smitten  traveller  in  our  own  day.  It** 
light  and  plavfullvsjitirical  strain  forms 
a  varii'ty,  at'ier  tlie  jtenstroso  and  amO' 
rt/so  St  vie  of  the  preee<ling  transla- 
tions : — 

TROVAS. 

AVrlmmrl  %\)uiti'*<'r  yiiii  arc, 
Piirttuiii'-i-  nr  (';i-tiliaii  Dun: 

Yuu  ^liim*  dill  like  .1  i^Uif. 
IV  11111,  tliiit  ntar 
KnmliliniT  Uyoiul  our  nalin  you've  gone. 

Vi'U  I'riii;  Ufw  >l\h'  ami  .-lato, 

m 

T •HI  till-  iiiiinii<T>  iif  oiir  nation: 

(Ml   ilIM-'  -  \"'l  llilMti*. 

Aii'l  i!i-ini  y«iii  ;:n-at. 
Itiit  >ink.  in'>tfa<l.  in  I'^tmintion. 


*  XritUiT  of  tlifn-  r«Tr'.»U5  i";  ii!«  lilivurl  •  liL^'i  l'\  I'';uicM\^k  vr  .>i»mi,'U'U. 
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Nought  of  Granada's  plain, 
Nor  exploits  of  the  war  Til  hear ; 

Your  embassy  in  vain, 
You  strive  amain 
To  force  on  my  unwilling  ear. 

Of  ladies'  loves  say  nought ; 
Nor  of  rich  lords  with  well-paid  rents ; 

Nor  of  the  knights  who  fought, 
And  glory  bought 
In  tented  fields  and  tournaments. 

Of  Spanish  King  or  Queen 
Not  e'en  one  word  I'll  hear  from  you  ; 

I  know  you  well,  I  ween, 
And  so  I  mean 
To  teach  you  what  you  ought  to  do. 

Refrain  from  all  degrees 
Of  boastful  talk  when  I  am  present ; 

Speak  native  Portuguese, 
Nor  ever  tease 
Me  with  your  Spanish  tongue  unpleasant. 

Coimt  not  your  chicks  ere  yet 
They  have  been  hatch'd :  when  you  recite 

All  from  yoiur  friends,  high  set. 
You  hoiMj  to  get, 
You  make  us  smile — nay,  laugh  outright  ; 

I  wish  my  luck  gave  me 
Half  what  you  boast  Mill  be  your  prizes ; 

But  tliat  your  thout;hts  thits  be, 
In  verity, 
/  form  some  couti'ary  surmises. 

You  talk  of  wo<.)l ;  nor  spare 
Of  your  iuveutions  all  to  tell ; 

And  then  Cai>tilc  you  swear, 
Beyond  compare. 
All  otlior  c'ountrit'v'*  doth  excel. 

The  dear  and  private  friend 
Of  men  of  rauk  you  feign  to  be  ; 

And  8i.t;hin;^,  you  pretend 
To  condescend — 
I  know  yuiu:  little  tricks,  you  see. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Your  temper  has  been  crost 
By  John  De  Mena's*  verse,  I  wis ; 
Don,  with  vast  things  engross'd, 

Great  man,  you're  lost 
Here  in  u  kiugdom  small  as  this. 

Diogo  Brandam  was  born  at  Opor- 
to, and  lived  in  the  reigns  of  John 
11.,  Emanuel,  and  John  III.  He 
lu'ld  the  post  of  the  King's  Treasu- 
rer, and  was  esteemed  as  a  graceful 
and  pathetic  poet ;  but  his  poems,  like 
those  of  Nuno  Pereira,  are  preserved 
only  in  the  scarce  "  Cancionero"  of 
Resende.  He  died  1530.  We  shall 
translate  from  him   a.  carUiga,  a  vil- 


lancete,  or  paatoral  layi  and  an  esparsa, 
or  overflowing  of  the  heart.  They  are 
in  the  usual  style  of  their  age,  charac- 
terised by  conceits  and  plays  on  words ; 
bat  soft,  tender,  and  earnest : — 

CANTIGA. 

And  is  it,  then,  thy  joy  to  know 
Thy  chamis  to  death  betray  me  ? 

Well,  give  me  life ;  for  even  so 
The  oftener  shalt  thou  slay  me. 

A  thousand  deaths  I  shall  receive 

In  Ufe  thus  of  thy  giving ; 
But  one  sole  death  will  me  bereave 

The  life  of  my  own  living. 

Then  take  thy  will,  and  smile  to  see 
Thy  charms  to  death  betray  me ; 

To  grant  me  life  will  only  be 
The  more  and  more  to  slay  me. 

YILLANCETB. 

If  aught  of  bliss  my  eyes  obtain, 
Gazing  on  thee  the  bliss  is  vain, 
Lost  in  redoubled  pangs  again. 

Alas  I  the  false  delusive  pleasure 

That  from  each  glance  I  thought  to  gain ; 
I  pay  it  back  in  double  measure 

Of  love  increased,  increasing  pain. 

So  when  my  gazing  eyes  would  fain 
Catch  bliss  from  thine,  the  bliss  is  bane — 
I  only  feel  redoubled  pain. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  villan^ 
cete  is  marked  not  only  by  a  repetition 
of  the  idea  with  which  it  commences, 
but  by  an  unvarying  recurrence  of  the 
initiative  rhymes.  This  we  must  sup- 
pose is  intended  to  characterise  pastoral 
plainness  and  simplicity. 

ESPARSA. 

Think  not,  deceiv'd,  thou'rt  undeceiving 
Thy  lover's  heart  by  cold  disdain. 

Love  grows  the  more,  no  peace  retrieving ; 

Love  grows  the  more,  tho'  deeper  grieving 
The  hapless  one  who  loves  hi  vain. 

But,  lady,  wouldst  thou  free  for  ever 
Thine  ear  from  my  unwelcome  sigh, 

One  sole  remede  is  thine — to  sever 
Life's  thread  at  once,  and  let  me  die. 

We  know  nothing,  not  even  tho 
name  of  the  lady  to  whom  Diogo  Bran- 
dam  addressed  his  verses ;  but  let  us 
hope  they  were  the  breathings  of  a  pas- 


•  A  Spanish  poet  of  this  name  flourished  in  Castile,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  oentUr^. 
It  would  seem  that  some  verses  of  his  had  been  applied  to  Altnelda,  to  the  annoyatloe  of 
the  latter. 
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Bion  not  less  wortliy  than  was  that  pure 
affection  for  which  Christovam  Fal- 
cam  was  so  much  persecuted  by  the 
Brandam  family. 

There  was  anotlicr  early  Portuguese 
poetjMacias^surnamed  the  Enamoured, 
one  point  in  whose  story  resembles  the 
main  incident  in  Falcam's  talc,  impri- 
sonment for  love,  but  unlike  Falcam's  in 
other  respects,  for  Macias'spiission  was 
wild  and  lawless  like  Kibeyro's,  though 
les3  presumptuous,  ^facias  was  born 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifieenth  cen- 
tiir)',  in  tne  province  of  Galhcia,  but 
was  attracted  into  Spain  by  the  bril- 
liant reputation  of  Ilenritjue,  Marcpiis 
of  Villena,  (li*aml  Master  of  the  Order 
of  Calatrava — a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  21  warrior,  and  the  able  Governor 
of  Castile  and  Arragon,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  their  respective  Kings,  to  both 
of  whom  this  noble  was  related.  The 
young  Gallician,  poetic,  enthusiastic, 
and  brave,  was  eager  to  serve  under 
such  a  chief;  and  he  obtained  the  i)ost 
of  Escudero,  or  S((uire-at-arm8,  to  the 
accomplished  Villena,  the  atmosphere 
of  whose  Viceregal  Court  was  conge- 
nial to  a  romantic  temi)erament :  for 
the  Marquis  was  not  only  a  valiant  sol- 
dier and  an  admired  poet,  but  had 
idso  acquired  tlio  fame  of  a  magician, 
from  his  researches  into  the  natural 
sciences,  in  which  ho  followed  Arabian 
guides.  He  was  ii  munifieient  patron 
of  p(KHry ;  in  Arragon  he  prevailed  on 
the  Kinjjto  found  an  Aca<lomvforTrou- 
badours,  with  prizes  on  the  plan  of  the 
famous  Floral  (lames  at  Toulouse  ;  and 
in  Castile  he  established  an  institution 
called  the  Consist  or  v  of  the  Gav  Science, 
for  which  he  wrote  an  Art  of  l*oetrv, 
still  extant,  though  iniiK*rreet.  lie 
composed  the  iirst  allegorical  drama 
known  in  Spain  (the  origin  of  the  sub- 
sc(pient  monditiesand  mysteries),  and 
caused  it  to  Ikj  n-prescnted  at  Saragossa 
before  King  Ferdinand  I.,  on  the  fK*ea- 
sion  of  his  marri.ige.  And,  besi<leshis 
minor  poems,  he  made  a  translation  of 
the  .Kneid  (now  lost),  and  wrot«'u  my- 
thological and  moral  picc«',eallfd  "  The 
I>al)ours  of  Ilen^ules." 

The  residence  of  Villena  was  near 
the  frontiers  of  i\\i\  M(K>rs ;  and  in  the 
frequent  wars  between  them  and  the 
Spanianis,  Macias  enjoyed  opportuni^ 


ties  of  signalising  his  brAvery*  and  of 
studying  the  art  of  war  as  well  as  the 
art  of  poetry  under  his  distinguished 
master.  A  stout  soldier  in  the  field, 
Alacias  was  a  lover  and  a  troubadour 
in  the  castle.  ''  A  knight  without  a 
mistress,"  says  Don  Quixote*  '*]8  like 
a  tree  without  leaves ;"  so  is  a  poet. 
The  mistress  of  the  troubadour's  noart 
and  lute  was  a  young  lady  in  the  same 
household,  a  wanl  of  Villena's,  and  ho 
loved  her  with  all  the  ardour  of  hia 
enthusiastic  Gallician  tcm|x;ranient. 
Their  attachment  was  concealed  for 
some  time ;  but  the  Marauis  on  disco- 
vering it  was  extremely  displeased,  as 
ho  had  previously  destined  the  ]ady*s 
hand  for  a  Hidalgo  of  Porcuna,*  to  whom 
he  now  speedily  united  her,  in  order 
to  annihilate  the  ho])es  and  the  pas- 
sion of  her  forbidden  lover.  But  her 
marriage  only  incrcasc<l  the  wajrwardj 
and  no  longer  justifiable  fiamc  of  I^Ia- 
cias,  who  persist4>d  in  his  homage  to  the 
bride,  and  continued  to  pour  out  in 
verse  his  complaints,  and  his  vows  of 
never-dying  love.  Thougli  residing  in 
Spain,  as  his  adopted  country,  he  was 
stdl  national  enough  to  write  in  his 
native  (lallician  dialect;  and  the  fer- 
vour of  his  strains  won  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  The  Enamoured^  among 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuj:uc8e»  who 
sympathised  with  ever}'thmg  warm 
and  romantic,  without  inquirmg  very 
scrupulously  whether  it  were  deserving 
of  sympathy. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
lady,  after  her  marriage^  abstained 
from  countenancing  his  passion;  for 
in  the  following  esjnirsa  ho  complains 
that  the  madness  of  his  love  has  pre- 
vented her  from  showing  him  the  cour- 
tesy (i.e.,  encouragement)  which  he  so 
fondlv  soun:ht.  We  confess  wediseover 
less  of  poetic  merit  than  of  love  in  this 
short  eiVusion  :— 

ESrARSA. 
]SIy  1<»V(>  kind  rourti'sy  lias  mu^t : 

Tlinii^h  court fj*y  .JioiiM  m*Vr  e.x[urp. 
Yet,  for  my  w<ii\  my  mathufw  wrouglit 

A  liimlnuut'  to  mv  foiul  (icViiv. 

• 

IlciirrCorili.  witli  rari\  tlint  i-viTyday 

Ini'n-nH'.s  in  my  tn  ml  tied  thou|^it, 
Tliu«  ."Itall  I  >\\\^  my  ]>Iaintivo  lay  i 
"  Mv  titnrt  is  snil — is  sad  fur  e\'er  : 
^Mieii  hath  it  cause  for  ^laUuew  ? — Never.* 


*  A  town  of  Andalusia,  U'twecn  Conlova  and  .Tacn,  on  the  (op  of  a  hill,  and  cncompasMd 
by  rodu.  The  name  is  deri\-ed  from  Porcvj,  a  pip^  iKraiLM'  a  Konian  Procomtul  ervcted  thers 
a  statue  to  a  sow  that  farrowed  thirty  pii^. 
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The  Hidalgo  of  Porcuna  was  justly 
irritated  at  tne  pertinacity  of  the  Gal- 
lician's  passion  for  his  bnde :  and  the 
Marquis  of  Villena,  displeased  "with 
Macias's  improper  conduct  towards  the 
wife  of  another,  fi-equently  remon- 
strated with  him,  exhorting  him  to 
abandon,  at  least,  the  demonstrations 
of  his  hopeless  and  perverse  pursuit ; 
but  all  was  in  vain  :  and  the  Marquis, 
incensed  at  his  Squire's  obstinate  dis- 
regard of  his  wishes,  sent  him  to  pri- 
son in  the  Castle  of  Arjonilla,  a  town 
ill  the  then  kingdom  of  Jaen,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  Calatrava.  But  even 
this  decisive  measure  failed  of  its  in- 
tended effect :  niacins,  overlooking  the 
true  aspect  of  his  captivity,  spent  his 
time  in  composing  verses  on  the  mis- 
fortune of  absence  from  his  beloved, 
Ug  found  some  messenger  about  his 
])rison  to  whom  he  ventui'ed  to  entrust 
the  commission  ofcarrjing  to  his  lady- 
love the  following  poem,  the  last  he 
ever  wrote : — 

THE  LAST  LAY  OF  MACIAS. 

Those  who  bohold  the  captive's  anguish, 
Mov'd  to  compassion,  fain  woiUd  know 

Why  doth  he  ever  sigh  and  lan^ish — 
From  what  deep  source  his  sorrows  flow  : 

In  all  the  worhl  friend  have  I  none, 
Not  one,  to  whom  m}'  secret  woe 

I  dare  reveal,  save  thee  alone. 

I  feel  I  may  not  nurse  my  sadness 

With  thoughts  that  only  tend  to  madness. 

A  happier  lot  to  gain,  a<<piriug 

Too  high,  I  fell — so  low  my  fall 
That  now  I  lie,  like  one  expiring, 

l\K)r,  hel})lcss,  and  forsook  b}'  all. 
W^itli  love  and  grief  I  tell  it  thee  ; 

I,  tlie  ill-starr'd,  the  prison's  thrall ; 
Hut  what  I  am  too  well  I  see — 
When  falls  the  f»x)l,  the  higher  ever 
He  tries  to  climb,  with  vain  endeavour. 

Ah,  my  iK)or  madness  never  ceases, 
lliough  pain  its  guenlon  ever  gave : 

Nay,  my  unreason  so  increases, 
Ambition  goads  me  to  the  grave. 

Th'  imgrantcd  wish,  to  see  again 
Thy  face,  is  all  on  earth  I  crave— ^ 

Then  thus  I  sing  my  joyless  strain  :— 

"  The  man  who  is  in  prison  lying, 

In  prison  is  already  dying.'* 

My  wayward  sorrow  still  impels  me 

To  i)erilous  and  dubious  strait ; 
For  ever  (thus  my  heart  foretells  me) 

Slmll  disappointment  be  my  fate. 
But  vainly  men  from  me  shall  seek 

More  of  my  sad  and  hopeless  state — 
Thus  let  them  deem,  thus  let  them  speak : 
"  The  hound  attacks  in  madness  blindly 
The  master-hand  that  nd'd  him  kindly." 


The  reader  will  perceive  the  allu- 
sions  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Marquis 
against  the  declaration  of  Macias's  love. 
The  two  concluding  lines  have  a  dou- 
ble meaning :  that  the  world  would 
say  the  blindness  of  his  passion  had 
made  him  ungrateful  to  nis  master; 
but  that  he  felt  the  afiection  he  had 
fostered  was  preying  on  his  own  hearty 
as  the  rabid  hound  bites  the  hand  that 
caressed  him.  This  was  the  death- 
song  of  the  Swan.  The  messenger 
charged  with  the  ill-omened  missive 
was  met,  and  the  paper  intercepted  by 
the  jealous  Hidalgo,  who,  incensed  be- 
yond endurance,  mounted  his  horse» 
and  rode  off,  on  the  instant,  to  Ar- 
jonilla, probably  with  the  intention 
of  having  the  offender  confined  in  a 
more  rigorous  imprisonment.  Macias^ 
meanwhile,  had  seated  himself  at  his 
open,  but  barred  window,  looking  out 
anxiously  for  the  return  of  his  messen- 
ger, half  hoping,  perhaps,  some  word 
of  pity  from  her  for  whom  he  was  suf- 
fering so  keenly.  The  Hidalgo,  riding 
up  to  the  castle,  saw  him  in  the  win- 
dow,  and,  transported  with  fury  at 
the  appearance  of  his  would-be  rival, 
hurled  at  him  a  lance  with  which  he 
was  armed.  The  weapon  struck  the 
unfortunate  captive  with  fatal  force, 
and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

Thus  perished  mberably  m  his  youth 
the  victim  of  a  wrong  and  perversely- 
indulged  passion— one  whose  valour 
and  accomplishments  might  have  led 
him  to  happiness  and  honour,  had  his 
feelings  been  duly  regulated.  Yet  his 
singular  and  unhappy  end  created  a 
general  feeling  of  pity  and  regret.  His 
body  was  interred,  with  great  solem* 
nity,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine, 
at  Arjonilla,  and  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory,  bearing  an  inscription 
in  Spanish :-» 

"  HERE  LIES  MACIAS  THE  ENAMOURED." 

Over  the  tomb  was  suspended  the 
blood-stained  lance,  on  which  some 
anonymous  poet  wrote  in  Spanish  the 
simple  and  pleasing  trovas,  quoted 
by  Ai'gote  de  Molina  in  his  '*  Nobility 
of  Andalusia,"  of  which  the  following 
is  our  translation.  (Macias  is  supposed 
to  speak) :— . 

TROVAS. 

From  hand  unerring  sped 

This  fatal  laiice ; 
Not  from  the  leaguer^d  tower  o'er  head, 
Not  from  the  field  of  battle  red, 

In  direful  chance. 
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No !  perjur'd  love,  from  thee 

Too  sure  it  came : 
Instant  it  struck,  and  mortally-^ 
Sad  was  the  fate  it  brought  to  me, 

With  cruel  aim. 

The  slayer  of  ^ladas  would  have 
been  slain  in  his  turn  by  the  people  of 
Arjonilla,  with  whom  the  luckless 
troubadour  was  a  great  favourite,  had 
he  not  instantly  put  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  escaped  into  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Granada,  where  he  was 
protected  by  the  Moors. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  Macias 
had  a  host  of  admii'ers :  his  name  was 
placed  on  a  par  with  Leander  and  Py- 
ramus,  and  the  most  celebrated  lovers 
of  histor}',  and  he  is  constantly  alluded 
to  in  terms  of  eulogy  in  the  poems  of 
the  old  Spanish  Cancioneros  and  i?«- 
nuinceros.  But  those  were  tlie  days 
when  romance  and  enthusiasm,  of  what« 
ever  character,  were  a  surpassing  me- 
rit; when  poetry  was  the  life  of  lite, 
and  love  was  not  merely  devotion,  but 
a  religion  (often,  indeed,  a  false  one, 
a  blind  idolatry),  and  when  there  were 
"  parliaments  of  love,"  and  "  courts 
of  love,*'  at  which  ladies  presided,  be- 
fore whom  were  invest igatinl  and  de- 
cided love  affairs  and  (questions  of 
gallantry:  and  the  judgments  were 
often  such  as  would  astonish,  but  not 
edify,  our  more  sober  and  right-minded 
generation. 

The  poems  of  Macias,  numerous  and 
popuUir  as  they  were,  seem  to  have 


been  only  orally  communicated  among 
his  adnurers  and  imitators,  as  they 
were  lost  not  long  after  his  death. 
The  Marquis  of  Santillana,  the  friend 
and  pupil  of  the  Marcjuis  de  Villena, 
was  only  able  to  obtain,  and  commit 
to  writing,  four  of  them,  among  which 
are  the  esparsa,  and  the  "  Last  Lay,'* 
that  we  have  translated.  The  latter 
was  copied,  but  incorrectly,  by  the 
Spanish  historian  Sanchez,  and  taken 
firom  him  by  Sismondi,  Dr.  Beller- 
man,  of  Berlin,  has  published  it  in  its 
integrity,  from  the  scarce  old  Portu- 
gese Cfancionero.  This  lay  and  the 
esparsa  are  the  only  two,  out  of  the 
four  poems,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
see. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  date  of 
Mncias*s  death;  but  the  Alarquis  de 
Villona,  who  survived  him,  died  at  Ma- 
drid in  14.*34,  after  a  life  of  vicissitude. 
He  hiid  lHH.'n  the  favourite  of  the  Kings 
of  Castile  and  of  Arragon,  and  often 
their  dictator ;  he  had  lH»en  vicegerent 
for  them,  and  vict^rovorer  them:  sub- 
WMjuently  he  was  disgraced  and  impo- 
verished by  them.  After  his  decease, 
a  monk  of  Salamanca  gaining  access 
to  his  librar}',  burned  his  papers,  and 
a  hundri'd  of  his  books,  as  magical, 
by  which  unfortunate  auto  da  fe  the 
gn»ater  jmrt  of  Villena*s  own  poems 
jHTished,  besides  many  curious  and 
valuable  works  of  other  authors.  Thus 
of  Macias  and  his  master  little  but  the 
names  remain. 

M«  £•  M* 
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HOBS  LEAVES  FROM  THE  PORTFOLIO  OF  A  UANAGEB. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ANECDOTES,  AND   NOTITIA  DRAMATICA. 


The  manager's  avocation  is  extinct. 
He  has  performed  his  last  act  as  a 
theatrical  autocrat,  and  his  profes- 
sional career,  with  all  its  ephemeral 
glories,  its  anxieties,  responsibilities, 
and  vicissitudes,  is  now  numbered 
among  the  things  that  were. 

*'  Venit  Bumma  diet,  et  ineluctabile  tempus 
Dardanise.    Fuiraua  Troei,  fuit  Ilium,  et  ingens 
Gloria  Teucronun." 

The  partnership  so  long  subsisting  be- 
tween the  late  manager  and  the  pub- 
lic is  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and 
he  feels  that  he  has  already  advanced 
a  good  step  on  the  way  towards 
"  dusty "  oblivion.  Yet  it  may  not 
be  unbecoming,  before  his  reign  is  en- 
tirely forgotten,  to  address  a  few 
words,  as  a  parting  '*  Envoy,**  to  his 
former  friends  and  patrons,  in  perfect 
good-will,  and  adopting  the  appropri- 
ate language  of  Uamlet  to  say — 

"  I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  handi  and  part, 
Each  as  his  business  and  desire  may  point  him.*^ 

The  ex-potentate  subsides,  after  many 
years  of  active  toil,  not  as  the  super- 
annuated veterans  do  in  the  law  courts 
and  civil  government  offices,  on  a  snug 
retiring  pension,  **  loaded  with  wealth 
and  honours  bravely  won  ;"  but,  alas! 
with  an  attenuated  exchequer,  a  con- 
stitution a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  a 
well  replenished  budget  of  reminis- 
cences, and  an  overflowing  stock  of  ex- 
perience. Of  all  human  possessions 
or  ac<iuirements,  the  last-named  com- 
modity is  perhaps  the  least  market- 
able. It  would  fetch  but  a  low  price 
in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  and 
may  as  well  voluntarily  consign  itself 
to  the  half-pny  list,  as  certain  never 
anain  to  be  ealled  into  active  service. 
Kxperienco  is  a  useless  superfluity, 
whistled  oil*  as  an  unprofitable  waste 
of  time,  in  an  afje  so  fast  as  the  pre- 
sent, when  the  veriest  tyro  in  every 
craft  springs  forth  at  onee  in  the  per- 
feetion  of  a  master,  without  the  fatigue 
of  apprenticeship  ;  as  Minerva  issued 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  in  complete 


panoply,  and  in  full  maturity  of  wis- 
dom. 

The  dramatic  monarch  abdicates  his 
uneasy  throne,  and  lays  down  for  ever 
the  mimic  sceptre,  after  a  chequered 
reign  of  twenty-one  years;  but  the 
leaves  of  his  portfolio  are  not  exhaust- 
ed, and  he  still  retains  enough  of  te- 
diousness  to  bestow  on  such  indulgent 
readers  as  may  be  disposed  to  bear 
with  the  same.  After  this  brief  expla^ 
natory  exordium,  let  us,  then,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Horatian  precept, 
plunge  at  once  *'in  mediae  res"  The 
*'facundia,**  or  superabundance,  which 
the  poet  promises  under  particular  con- 
ditions, may  be  easily  inflicted,  while 
the  "  lucidus  ordo,'*  or  connected  series, 
will  perhaps  scarcely  be  looked  for  in 
a  mere  desultory  compilation. 

Anecdotes  are  always  popular  and 
entertaining,  but  seldom  authentic. 
Your  professed  anecdote-hunter  is  a 
dangerous  individual  to  depend  on,  or 
quote  from.  Half  of  what  he  writes 
is  usually  invention,  and  the  other  half 
embellishment.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  clap- 
trap actor,  ready  at  any  time  to  yield 
up  the  sense  for  the  applause,  or  to  set 
aside  the  sober  truth  for  a  brilliant 
period  or  an  epigrammatic  point.  Let 
us  look  for  a  few  instances,  by  way  of 
illustration.  How  often  have  we  read 
that  when  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough was  observed  to  shed  tears  at 
the  imaginary  woes  of  Indiana,  in  Sir 
Richard  Steele's  comedie  larmoyante  of 
The  Conscious  Lovers,  it  was  remarked 
by  the  bystimders  "that  he  would 
fight  none  the  worse  for  that."  Now, 
how  stands  the  fact  ?  The  case  breaks 
down  on  the  most  conclusive  of  all  evi- 
dences, when  proved — an  alibi.  The 
illustrious  warrior  died  a  few  months 
before  the  play  was  produced,  and  was 
thus  clearly  otherwise  engaged,  added 
to  which,  his  fighting  days  were  over 
long  before  his  death,  and  the  last 
years  of  his  existence  passed  in  strict 
domestic  privacy,  and  were  clouded 
by  mental  prostration.* 


•  "  From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow." — Dr,  Johnson,    This  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  a  poetic  exaggeration.    "Bla  mind  was  shaken  at  intervals  by  the  effbcts 
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Voltaire^  in  hid  <' Universal  His- 
tory" (a  farrago  of  lies),  recortls 
gravely  that  the  French  knights  of  the 
army  of  Philip  Augustus,  after  the 
taking  of  Ptolemais,  gave  a  grand  ball> 
to  which  the  captive  Saracen  ladies 
"were  all  invited.  "When  remonstrated 
with  on  the  outrageous  absurdity  of 
this  anecdote,  he  replied,  "  Bah  I  who 
can  contradict  it?  And,  besides,  all 
the  world  knows  that  the  French  dance 
everywhere."  "  Dailleurs,  tout  lo 
monde  connoit  (jue  les  Fran^ais  dan. 
sent  partout."  Another  time  a  friend 
took  home  a  volume  of  the  **  Univer- 
sal History,*'  corrected  a  single  chap- 
ter, and  dctecte<l  more  than  twenty 
gross  misstatements.  lie  showed  it  to 
Voltaire,  who  admitted  the  chjirge,  but 
said  coolly,  "  Which  reads  Ik'sI,  yours 
or  mine?"  His  pretended  histories 
are  mere  tales  of  imn«j;Iuation,  more 
fanciful  than  **  ZadifTt"  **  the  Princess 
of  15al>yhm,"  or  "The  White  Hull." 

This  siime  uns<Tupul'iis  wit,  in  de- 
srribinjj  the  Hattle  of  Fontenoy,  says 
tliat  "in  the  heat  nf  the  action,  when 
the  smoke  of  the  ariillerv  eleaivd  away 
for  a  few  moments,  the  Kn;rlish  jruanls, 
commanded  by  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  found 
themselves  opimsed  to  the  French 
(iuanls,  and  within  a  lew  paces,  l^rd 
^lark  stepiMMl  out  Irom  the  ranks,  and 
politely  saluting  the  Fninch  Colonel, 
said,  '  Messieurs  des  Gardi*s  Fnmeais, 
tin*z  !'  '  C'est  impossible,'  replied 
the  French  commandant,  with  a  shrug 
and  a  profound  Itow,  *  nous  ne  tirons 
jamais  les  pntmiersl'  'Allons  done,* 
rejoined  I-K)ril  Mark,  *il  faut  donner 
ensemble  1'  Both  parlies  poured  in  a 
dea<lly  volley,  and  down  went  some 
scores  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the 
world.  All  this  is  sheer  romance 
and  ultra-fabulism.  As  well  mijrht  w^e 
believe  a  chronicler  of  Waterloo,  who 
should  tell  us  that  wlien  the  Fn;nch 
cavalry  atti*mpte<l  to  break  the  Eng- 
lish s(|uares  in  a  desjKTate  charge,  and 
weixj  foiled,  the  En;j;lish  opposed  no- 
thing but  ]KLSsive  resistance,  and  said 
with  all  jHjssible  civility,  **  Gentlemen 
Cuirassiers,  don't  come  this  way  again, 
or  we  shall  bo  com|>clleil  to  lire  on 


you."  The  following  is  the  true  yeiv 
sion  of  Fontenoy : — The  French  Guards 
were  out  of  the  thick  of  the  combaty 
protecting  the  person  of  the  King,  who 
was  on  the  ground,  but  assumed  no 
command.  When  the  English  column 
of  12,000  men  made  their  desperate  ad- 
vance against  the  centre  of  an  army  of 
1*20,000^  Marshal  Saxo  despaired  of 
the  victory,  and  sent  advice  to  tho 
King  to  leave  the  field.  The  gallantrv 
of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  French 
service  wrested  tlie  laurel  from  the  ob- 
stinate valour  of  the  English,  who  were 
finally  compelled  to  retire.  The  bad 
generalship  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, the  cowardice  of  the  Dutch,  who 
ran  away,  and  the  tardy  advance  of 
the  Austrians,  completed  the  disaster. 
The  Lord  Mark  Kerr  here  mentioned 
was  a  good,  but  eccentric  officer,  and 
a  terrible  duellist.  His  debut  was  very 
remarkable.  He  was  a  lad  of  slight, 
etfeminate  appearance,  and  apparently 
void  of  spint.  His  father,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lothian,  when  he  brought  him 
up  to  Ijondon  to  join  his  regiment* 
the  Coldstrcjim  (iuards,  rcqueste<l  the 
Colonel,  who  was  his  particular  friend, 
to  watch  over  him,  to  sci?  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  no  improper  libertic*Sy  and  to 
instruct  him  in  the  way  he  should  co, 
in  case  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  m- 
sulted.  Those  were  the  days  of  hard 
drinking,  *'  [>r(>digiouR  swearing,"  ac- 
cortling  to  my  Uncle  Toby,  and  much 
brutality  of  manm^rs.  Tho  pacific 
voun;;  scion  of  uobilitv  soon  became 
a  butt  at  the  mess,  a  stock-pc)£  to 
hang  their  practical  jokes  on,  untd,  at 
hist,  a  captain  of  some  year's  standings 
actiudly  threw  a  glass  of  wine  in  his 
face.  He  still  said  nothing,  but  uuietly 
wip<Ml  his  face  with  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  took  no  further  notice. 
Tho  Colonel  thought  it  was  high 
time  to  interfere,  and  invited  him  to 
breakfiist,  tvte-a-tete,  on  the  following 
morning,  at  nine  o'clock.  Lord  Mark 
arrived  punctually,  ate  his  breakfast 
with  ])erlect  com])osurc,  and  spoke 
but  little.  At  length  the  Command- 
ing Oificer  broke  ground: — 

"Lord  Mark,"  said  he,  "I  must 


of  palsy ;  but  he  was  not  u  drin-lliiiff  dotanl.  He  was  only  seventy -two  when  he  iIkhL  It 
Ih  a  it'iiiurkahle  contrast  that  MarllM.tnni^h  Iia<1  attainvcl  the  ripo  a^  uf  tifty-two  iN^fore  he  won 
his  lirst  f;rvat  vk'tur>',  Blcnhoim ;  while  Wellingtitu  terminated  his  unmatchi'd  career,  with 
the  crowning  glory  of  WatorlKs  at  the  vi^^oroiu  raanho<Hl  of  forty-six.  Na]iolcon,  the  Uar- 
qiiis  of  An^h^ca,  and  M;irshul  Stiult,  were  alm»  of  the  {tame  a^^> ;  all  four  Imvii  in  the  year 
17()9.  C.THar  wept  at  thirty-live,  to  think  that  he  Iiad  done  uvthiug  at  au  age,  prior  to 
which  iUeiumder  had  conquered  half  the  worhL 
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speak  to  you  on  rather  a  delicate  sub- 
ject, but  as  your  lather's  friend,  I  am 
compelled  to  waive  ceremony.     Cap 

tain  L ,  yesterday  eveninff,  publicly 

passed  an  affiront  on  you,  \diich  both 
your  own  honour  and  the  credit  of  the 
regiment  require  you  to  notice." 

**  What  do  you  think.  Sir,  I  ought 
to  do  ?'•  quietly  inquired  Lord  Mark. 

"Call  on  him  for  an  explanation," 
rejoined  the  Colonel. 

*^Itis,  I  fear,  rather  too  late  for 
that,"  replied  the  young  Ensign  ;  "I 
shot  him  at  eight  tiiis  morning,  and  if 
you  will  take  the  trouble  of  looking 
out  of  the  front  window,  you  will  see 
him  on  a  shutter  I" 

"A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear 
young  friend,  "J  said  the  Colonel.  *'  I 
shall  never  again  presume  to  meddle 
in  your  private  affairs ;  I  see  you  under- 
stand thoroughly  how  to  regulate 
them." 

Lord  Byron  sings  in  "  Childe  Ha- 
rold," in  imperishable  verse,  how  the 
so-called  Convention  of  Cintra  was 
negotiated  in  the  palace  of  the  Marquis 
of  Marialva,  at  that  place ;  and  the 
ingenious  author  of  the  *'  Diary  of  an 
Invalid,"  improving  on  the  story,  de- 
tected on  the  table  the  stains  of  ink, 
spilt  by  Junot  on  the  occasion.  The 
accurate  Napier  ("  Peninsular  AVar") 
destroys  both  fables,  by  showing  to  a 
demonstration,  that  the  preliminaries, 
details,  and  all  particulars  connected 
with  the  treaty,  were  discussed  and 
arranged  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles 
from  Cintra,  and  had  no  more  connec- 
tion with  the  abode  of  the  Marqub  of 
Marialva,  than  with  the  imaginary 
Promontory  of  Noses,  to  which  the 
traveller  on  the  dun-coloured  nmle, 
with  the  huge  proboscis,  was  bound, 
in  Sterne's  indecent  rhapsody. 

Bernard,  in  his  *'  Retrospections  of 
the  Stage,"  informs  us,  that  the  Earl 
Conyngham  of  his  time,  a  hTghl^-ac- 
complished  nobleman,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  theatricals,  and  one  of  his 
most  distinguished  patrons,  told  him, 
in  conversation,  that  he  remembered, 
in  his  early  days,  seeing  Garrick  and 
Quin  play  Cassius  and  Brutus  in 
Julius     Ccesar,     and    described    the 


effect  of  the  quarrel  scene,  by  this 
powerful  image : — **  Quin  resembled  a 
solid  three-decker,  lyin|  qmet,  and 
scorning  to  fire ;  but  with  the  evident 
power,  if  put  forth,  of  sending  its 
antagonist  to  the  bottom.  Grarrick,  a 
frigate  running  round  it,  attempting' to 
grapple,  and  every  moment  threaten, 
mg  an  explosion  that  would  destroy 
both."  The  description  is  graphic; 
distinguishing  well  the  characteristic 
styles  of  the  two  great  theatrical  levia- 
thans ;  and  the  anecdote  is  too  racy  to 
be  lost.  Accordingly,  Gait  in  his 
"  Life  of  Quin,"  reiterates  it  on  the 
faith  of  Bernard.  But  the  whole  stoiy 
is  ima^nary.  Bernard  compiled  his 
"  Keminiscences  "  at  seventy,  and  Lord 
Conj-ngham  probably  prattled  to  him 
when  equally  ancient.  Age  excuses 
and  accounts  for  lapses  of  memory 
and  confusion  of  incidents.  Garrick 
and  Quin,  during  the  only  season  when 
they  appeared  together  (at  Covent- 
garden  in  1746, 1747),  never  performed 
in  Julius  Coesar,  nor  did  Garrick 
ever  enact  Cassius  in  his  life.  He  once 
thought  of  doing  so,  had  the  part  copied 
by  the  prompter,  and  transcribed  the 
character  from  Bayle,  with  his  own 
hand.  But  he  gave  up  the  idea,  and 
abandoned  the  production  of  the  play. 
Perhaps  he  threw  away  an  opportu- 
nity. Cassius  would  have  well  suited 
his  fiery,  expressive,  animated  style; 
his  habitual  rapidity  and  vehemence  of 
action  in  scenes  of  passion.  He  never 
willingly  assumed  tne  Roman  costume, 
for  which  his  figure  wanted  altitude, 
and  he  was  but  coldly  received  in  Vir- 
ginius,*  in  a  new  tragedy  by  Crisp, 
and  also  in  Mark  Antony,  in  his  own 
and  Capell's  adaptation  of  Shak- 
speare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Crisp's 
tragedy  of  Virginia  was  repeated 
eleven  times,  and  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra only  six. 

Gait's  <*  Lives  of  the  Players"  are 
well  suppUed  with  errors  and  misap- 
plied anecdotes,  evidently  compiled  in 
a  hurry,  and  from  insumcient  mate- 
rials. Splenetic  and  opinionative^ 
without  much  original  thought,  or  ele- 

fance  of  diction,    he  says  (*«  Life  of 
rarrick"),    that    in    1748,    Garrick 


•  Murphy  says  that  Garrick  carried  the  play  through  by  one  overpowering  point,  and 
electritied  the  audience  by  the  intense  manner  in  which  he  replied  to  Appias,  in  these  two 
simple  words,  "  Thou  traitor !"  Similar  effects  are  of  rare  occurrence  with  modem  audiences ; 
but  it  is  tnie,  we  have  few  Garricks.  Murphy's  Life  is  not  to  be  received  as  an  authority. 
Crisp,  in  hia  tragedy,  makes  Appius  propose  to  marry  Virginia. 
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brought  out  Venice  Preserved  at 
Drury-lane,  with  the  advantage  of 
Quill  in  Pierre;  but  he  falling  ill, 
Barr}'  became  his  substitute,  and  did 
not  cijual  him  in  the  character.  AVhere 
did  he  pici:  up  this  information  ?  (^uin 
was  never  engaged  under  Garrick's 
manairement  at  I)rur}'-lanc,  neither 
did  they  ever  appear  together  in 
Venice  Presrrvad,  They  were  going 
to  do  so,  during  the  rivaWiip  at  Oo- 
vcnt-garden,  lor  Quin's  beneiit,  but 
(Jamck  then  declined  undertaking 
fJaflior,  on  the  score  of  ill-health. 
Davies  ("  Life  of  Clan'ick")  says  (Jar- 
rick  refused  to  act  Pierre  with  Barn' 
in  1748.  *' I  will  not,"  says  Kusciiis, 
"bully  the  monument."  'Hie  anec- 
dote dies  of  itself,  as  Harrv  ditl  not  aet 
Jalller  in  London  for  si;veral  years 
after,  when  ( larrick  had  long  given  up 
the  j)art  of  Piera*.  All  thes<.»  facts,  as 
I  have  corrected  them,  ai*e  tested  by 
the  series  of  play-l»ills  pres«'rved  in  the 
British  Miisenm,  and  corn.)borated  by 
Genest,  in  an  extivnielv  correct  aeeount 
of  the  Knglish  Stage,  from  l(l(iO  to 
18.S(),  colIeete<l  almost  entirelv  fnmi 
authentic  fdes  of  printed  bills.  Mur- 
phy is  (?ven  careless  enough  to  assert 
that  in  the  Orphan  (^uin  acted 
Seiolto,  and  Ciarrirk,  C'hamont.  'J'liev 
never  acttnl  in  this  play  together,  nei- 
ther d(H*s  it  Cimtain  anv  sui  h  character 
as  Seiolto,  whi(?h  U-longs  to  tin*  Fair 
Penitent,  It  is  n«'Cessiiry  to  be  as 
cautious  in  swallowing  light  literary 
food,  as  in  j>liysical  diet.  All  the.w 
voluntary  ern>rs,  we  have  here  selected 
from  a  lit»st  of  others,  are  un  pan  Ion- 
able.  A  men*  joke,  or  a  table-story, 
may  sometimes  pass  muster  on  doubt- 
ful authorit  v.  Se  non  r  rem,  «"•  hen 
trornto,  as  the  Italian  proverb  riMM)n- 
cih'S  apocryphal  witticisms;  but  where 
matters  of  fact  are  concerne<l,  "then*  is 
no  n-ason"  (says Genest)  "why  the  his- 
tory of  the  Mago  shoidd  not  be  written 
with  the  same  accunicy  sis  the  history 
of  Enjrland."  Certainlv,  none  what- 
ever;  and  when  Ci>mp:inMl  with  some 
histories  of  England,  nf  average  n-pu- 
tation,  neither  mav  K^ar  innit*  sem. 
blance  to  truth  than  the  hnrriljle  «le- 
i*octions  usually  retailed  as  pctrt  and 
slwrry,  l>ear  to  the  pniduce  ol'  tlio 
noble  vintages  they  ><>  foully  misre- 
present. 

Gait  gravely  asserts  that  Henderson 
and  MissFarrcn  ap[M.'ari^Hl  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  Shylock,  and  Miss  I  lard- 
castle,  on  the  lUth  of  June,   1770— 


two  long  comedii»s  on  the  same  ovenl 
ing.  They  api>eared  successively  on 
the  10th  and  lUh  of  June  in  that 
year.  He  retails,  too,  some  very  stale 
anecdotes  of  Quin,  which  ha-^-e  figured 
by  prescription  in  many  jest-books. 
Among  others,  the  well-known  story  of 
how  he  and  Garrick  were  only  able  to 
get  one  chair  between  them  on  a  wet 
night.  "  Give  me  the  chair,'*  growled 
Apemantus,  "and  thrust  little  Dav)' 
into  the  lantern."  But  he  halts  there, 
and  omits  the  ready  rejoinder  of  Gar- 
rick, which  forms  the])oint  and  climax 
— **1  shall  b<?  ])n>ud  to  give  Mr.  Quin 
light  in  anything."  He  also  fathers  on 
Quin  a  pungent  repartee  of  much 
later  date,  undoubtedly  belonging  to 
Dr.  ,Johnson,  and  which  loses  all  its 
character  when  taken  from  the  right- 
ful  owner: — "Come,  old  gentleman,* 
sai<l  a  gay  and  tlippant  rtMl.coat, 
'*  lav  aside  ymir  gravity  and  ponderous 
wisdom  tor  once,  and  say,  what  would 
you  give  to  be  as  young  and  vla  merry 
as  I  am  ?"  "  Sir,"  n*plied  the  sage, 
"  I  would  almost  consent  to  be  as  fool- 
ish.** As  we  have  abstracted  from 
<juin*s  budget  a  ^aut])le  which  docs  not 
In-long  to  hiui,  let  us  s<piare  accounts, 
by  giving  him  om?  in  place  of  it,  really 
his  own,  and  which  we  believe  has 
never  befon*  appeared  in  print.  During 
one  of  his  annual  visits  to  Devonshire, 
for  the  double  jiurpost;  of  relaxation, 
and  gorging  on  John  Dory,  he  stopped 
at  an  inn  where  he  had  no  expectation 
of  being  bled  unmercifully.  With  this 
idea,  he  gave  them  carte  hlanchef  and 
fed  full  on  the  fat  of  the  land.  But 
when  he  caIK*d  for  his  bill,  the  exorbi- 
tance *  of  th(»  charges  deprive*!  him  of 
his  bn-ath  and  temiHT  together.  He, 
however,  ])ai<l  it  with  a  Yiea^T  growl, 
and  stepped  into  his  chaise.  In  those 
days  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  travel 
a  huudivd  miles  in  England,  on  any 
high-nifid,  without  lM>ing  laid  under 
eontributitm  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
pad.  flu.st  as  the  postillions  were  drir- 
mg  oil',  (jiiin  called  to  them  to  stop^ 
h'tilown  tlu*  window,  and  iN'trkoned  the 
hindlonl  over  to  him,  who  was  landing 
at  hi<  floor,  bowiui;  and  crin^iii;'  with 
j>n)tound  servility.  *»  You  may  as  well," 
said  <^uiu,  '*;;ive  me  the  pass-w<»pd, 
belbn*  1  >lart  !"  *'  The  j)ass-wonl,  Sir! 
what  pavs.wt»rd  ?*'  "Why  the  jiass- 
word,  to  be  >ure,  that  in  case  i  should 
be  stopped  on  the  road,  they  may  know 
I  luive  b<*en  robl>ed  already  1*' 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  a  **  Life  of 
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Dr.  Johnson,"  which  nobody  reads 
now,  a  collection  of  heavy  anecdotes, 
carelessly  strung  together,  says,  that 
when  Garrick  was  proposed  a  member, 
on  the  formation  of  "  the  Club,"  the 
Doctor  objected,  saying,  "  the  fellow 
will  disturb  us  by  his  buffooneries;"  and 
quoted  Pope's  line,  let  us  enjoy  our- 
selves, "unelbow'd  by  a  gamester, 
pimp,  or  player."  According  to  this 
authority  Garrick  was  never  elected. 
Now,  although  there  is  some  founda- 
tion for  the  story  as  to  Dr.  Johnson 
making  the  objection  named  at  first, 
he  afterwards  withdrew  it,  and  warmly 
seconded  the  nomination  of  Garrick, 
who  remained  for  many  years,  until 
his  death,  one  of  their  most  brilliant 
members.  We  could  multiply  these 
**  errata  "  until  they  become  intermi- 
nable as  a  suit  in  Chancery  in  the  last 
century ;  but  we  have  already  tired  the 
patience  of  our  readers,  and  hear  more 
than  one  exclaim,  "my  worthy  ex-ma- 
nager, you  are  perpetrating  felo  de  se. 
You  promise  us  an  olio  of  anecdotes, 
and  preludise  by  invalidating  their  cur- 
rency." Gently  I  most  indulgent  pub- 
lic I  Remember  there  are  exceptions 
to  every  general  rule,  and  we  hope  to 
form  a  brilliant  one  in  the  present  in- 
stance. As  old  Verdun,  the  butler, 
in  Lovers*  Vows,  when  asked  if  he 
has  not  some  true  verses,  replies  indig- 
nantly, "  all  my  verses  are  true  ;"  so 
are  we  prepared  to  show,  that  all  our 
forthcoming  "notitia"  have  an  authen- 
tic pedigree,  and  may  be  genealogically 
traced. 

The  Italian  iiistorian,  Gregorio  Leti, 
who  came  to  reside  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  soon  began  to 
employ  himself  in  collecting  materials 
for  an  Anecdotal  History  of  the  Court 
of  the  Merry  Monarch.  The  subject 
was  fertile  in  incident,  but  likely  to  be 
very  objectionable  in  substance.  The 
King,  observing  him  one  day  at  a  levee, 
asked  him  how  his  book  went  on ;  "  for," 
said  his  Majesty,  "  I  understand  you 
intend  to  deal  largely  in  anecdotes  of 
the  English  Court ;  take  care  there  be 
no  offence."  "Sire,"  answered  the 
Italian,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can,  and  will 
be  as  careful  as  possible  ;  but  if  a  man 
were  as  wise  as  Solomon,  he  could 
hardly  pubUsh  historical  anecdotes 
without  giving  some  offence. "     "  Why, 


then,"  retorted  Charles,  "  do  you  be 
as  wise  as  Solomon ;  write  proverbs, 
and  leave  history  and  anecdotes  alone." 
It  would  have  been  well  for  Leti  had 
he  followed  this  sound  advice  from 
one  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  in  a  well- 
known  epigram,  that  "  he  never  said  a 
foolish  thing."  But  he  followed  his 
own  bent  mstead,  and  published  his 
book  under  the  title  of  "Teatro  Britan- 
nico. "  It  gave  very  outrageous  offence, 
and  raised  such  a  clamour  about  his 
ears,  that  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  which  he  forthwith  did,  and 
betook  himself  to  Amsterdam,  where 
he  died  in  1701.  This  same  Gregorio 
Leti,  however  defective  as  a  chronicler, 
is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  most  in- 
dustrious labourer,  in  more  fields  than 
one.  He  boasted  that  for  twenty  con- 
secutive years,  without  intermission, 
he  presented  the  world  annually  with 
a  child  and  a  volume.  As  a  writer  of 
history,  his  authority  is  nought.  His 
works  of  this  class  are  too  much 
overloaded  with  error  and  fiction  to 
rank  above  ingenious  romances.  But 
many  of  his  anecdotes  are  infinitely 
piquant  and  amusing ;  in  all  probability 
they  are  founded  on  truth,  which  may 
account  for  their  being  so  Lll-received. 
All  compilers  and  retailers  of  anec- 
dotes, particularly  personal  "Ana," 
should  continually  keep  an  eye  on  the 
caution  which  Leti  neglected. 

In  Voltaire's  Tragedy  of  Merope, 
the  successful  soldier  and  usurpmg 
monarch,  Poliphonte,  justifies  his  po- 
sition and  pretensions  in  the  following 
emphatic  sentences : — 

"  Lc  premier  qui  fat  rol,  fat  on  soldat  henreaz— 
Qui  sert  bien  Bon  payi,  n'a  pai  besoin  d'aieuz  ; 
Je  crois  Tftlolr  au  moins  lei  rois  que  j&i  ralncuf  1"* 

Napoleon  was  very  fond  of  quoting 
these  lines  in  direct  application  to  his 
own  career.  The  Parisian  pit  adopted 
the  same  view,  and  whenever  the  pas- 
sage  was  repeated  on  the  stage,  more 
particularly  if  he  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, they  rose  en  masse,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  identification  with  tumul- 
tuous wavings  of  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  reiterated  shouts  of  "  Vive 
I'Empereurl"  The  Emperor  bowed 
again  and  again,  and  all  abandoned 
themselves  to  a  Juror  of  excitement  for 
several  minutes.    A  sober  Englishman 


*  The  first  monarch  was  a  successful  soldier.     He  who  serves  his  country  well  has  no 
need  of  ancestors ;  and  I  think,  at  least,  I  am  as  good  as  the  kings  I  have  conquered. 
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cannot  conceive  tlie  frenzv  of  n  FrLMicli 
piirtcrre,  under  such  circuinslanccs. 
In  I8U,  soon  nhur  the  abdication  of 
Fontainbleau,  and  during  the  tin<t  oc- 
cupation of  Paris  by  the  Aliie;?,  while 
Louis  XVfll.  was  vet  *'le  ilesire," 
and  b<-fore  he  had  merged  intu  *'  I'in- 
evitable/'  he  came  in  full  state,  on 
one  particuhir  evening,  to  tlie  Theatre 
Franrai.o.  Tiie  ])hiy  connnandfd  liap- 
iK'Hi-ri  to  be  Xfaropc  The  dirt-ctor 
rfcullL'ftr*!  th<*  iiiappro]>riale  jiassaj^t.'. 
Tlie  actor  of  Polijilioiitv  (it  was  i-lther 
Lafiint  or  St.  Prix;  wiis  in>truiML'd  to 
cut  the  lines  out  alto;;^'tiicr.  He  Ivlt 
hiiUMrlf  in  ''a  fix,"  a>  Jonathan  plira>«'<< 
it.  It  was  nioit*  than  ]>robahh!  the 
aiidicm'C  would  jK.'rceivr  the  t.>iiii>sion, 
and  in.-ist  on  the  speech.  He  had  Un-n 
a  p(rn.M(iner  and  favimrite  of  the  ex- 
Knii)eror,  so  he  determined  to  have  his 
liinir»  let  the  cunserpienees  be  what  they 
niiidit.  Jle  kept  his  own  counsel,  ami 
Avheu  the  time  arrived,  instt.'ad  oI'o1k?v- 
iniT  orders,  he  advanced  bohlly  to  the 
fiMitIi;.dits,  looked  the  pit  full  in  the 
iace,  and  enunciated  the  int<'rdictod 
sentiments  witli  unu>ual  point  and 
emphasis.  There  was  a  momentary 
pau>e.  The  huuse  was  crowded  by 
a  heterogeneous  mass — Uoyali^ls  and 
Intperialists,  Fn'uch,  Anstrians,  ]\us. 
pians,  l*rus«*ians  aii<l  KngH.-h  travellers, 
who  ha<l  rushed  madly  o\er,  on  the  iir>t 
openingof  the  Continent.  All  ap]K*ar- 
ed  taken  by  surprise.  They  di*ew  a 
lung  bn.-ath,  and  then,  in  another  nio- 
nieut,  there  an^e,  not  a  bhout,  but  a 
yell  of  *'  Vive  I'KmiHMX'ur,"  in  which 
the  gix-ater  portion  o\'  the  iioust*  joineil, 
as  if  can'ied  away  headlonir  by  an 
impulse  they  could  ntit  resi>t.  The 
Knglish,  and  >ome  of  the  other  fo- 
reigners pn»sent,  stan'd  at  (me  another, 
and  wondeHMl  what  would  come  next. 
In  the  ni<-antimc,  Louis  the  I'nwiehlly, 
and  suite,  scuttled  out  of  the  royal  box, 
and  ri'tin'il  to  an  ante-ix>om.  The 
manager  ordered  the  curtain  to  be 
drii])|NMi,  and  the  ]K'rformanco  was 
iius)MMide<l.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
a  formifhible  j)OSse  of  ^rns  d'armes 
ch-areil  (he  pit,  who  were  the  givatust 
ollenders,  and  ch»siMl  the  doors.  About 
ten  minutes'  interval  ehipsi'd,  when 
they  were  o{M'n(.'d  again,  and  a  fresh 
audienetr  admitted.  The  Uoyal  party 
returuiMl,  a  little  ci-est-fallen ;  the  cur- 
tain drew  up  a  sticond  time,  the  oiTeiid- 
ing  roliphonte  was  escort e<l  to  tho 
C'onciergiTie,  his  place  supplied  by  a 
sub^iitute,  and  uU  went  ou  to  the  end 


as  if  no  interruption  hod  occuxTetl. 
The  next  thiy  none  of  the  jounuils 
veiitun'd  to  mention  the  circumstance, 
which  passed  otV  ^viihout  comment  or 
con.Hnpience,  appan-ntly  unknown  to 
all  exce])t  the  amliencx-  then  and  there 
assembled,  of  which  total  the  writer 
formed  an  insigniticant  unit.  They 
Cert. t inly  do,  or  did,  get  over  excitin>j 
ineiilents  in  France,  with  won«lerfiil 
ea^e  :ind  luniLhahmve  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, a  pulilic  execution,  which  drives 
till*  usually  placid  Hull  into  a  state  of 
inioxicating  curiosity,  which  unfits  him 
f«ir  rational  bu.-ine>s  for  at  least  twenty- 
foin*  hours.  In  Franci',  a  guillotine  is 
(piietly  erecteil  in  the  market-place 
over  night.  Xolxnly  t^ikes  niucn  no- 
tice of  it  in  the  morning;.  The  Udual 
frenuent4*rs  aiv  theiv,  prei>arinj»  for 
their  (»rdinary  avocations.  The  pa- 
tient, as  they  c;dl  the  criminal,  ifl 
brought  out,  a  ivw  minutes  sulficc  for 
all  ]trcliminaries,  the  ceremony  is  gone 
through,  a  little  sawdust  is  sprinkled, 
the  cart  ilrive>  awav,  the  iIl-lookin<; 
iiiaehine  di>ap{>ears,  and  in  a  nuarter 
of  an  hour  the  procei*dings  of  the  day 
go  on  as  if  ni>ihin£r  had  interfered. 

Not  long  atier  the  occum*nco  of  Uic 
inci'lciit  abuve  ivlated,  wlu>n  J^uis 
XVI II.  ha]){>eneil  to  be  again  at  the 
theatP',  an  orange  was  thrown  on  the 
>tage  t'rom  the  pit,  a[)i>arently  hollow, 
Avitli  a  folded  i»iii»er  a]>(H*aringfroni  the 
inside.  The  actor  near  whom  it  fell 
was  vociferou>Iy  calle<l  on  to  take  iip 
the  orange,  and  n-ad  the  pai)er.  lie 
did  so,  ojMMied  the  pai)er,  which  con- 
tained a  louisd'or,  and  read  aloud  tho 
tbilowiiig  iii>cnptiou,"  I'lvnexle Louis, 
et  jetez  L'econv. "  Ket^p  the  Limis,  and 
thi*ow  away  the  r/nr/,  or  Corncan,  af 
ai>plieil  to  XaiK>leon.  Ou  this  occa- 
Mon  the  Inuirbon  fever  was  in  the  aft- 
(^■ndant ;  the  audience  took  the  allusion^ 
ami  cheeriHl  with  all  becondug  loyalty. 
The  French  are  much  happier,  quicker, 
and  neater  than  wearein  such  jtointt^U 
epigranmuitic  sentences,  to  which  their 
easy  language  adapts  its<.df  with  more 
gracv  tliiin  the  unl Mending  Saxon  will 
pi'rmit.  A  new  actor  from  Urussols 
Wjis  making  a  wi'arisomc  fiebut  in  Parii 
to  a  yawning  audiencv,  when  he  iMUUOd 
in  a  8olilo(|uy,  on  this  unlucky  lino, 
"Dans  cvt  embarras,  quel  parti  doisje 
prendre?"  A  wag  in  the  pit  settled 
the  question,  by  answering,  before  he 
could  proceed, ''  Prenci  la  roste,  et  «&• 
toumei  en  Flandre.'*  Another  time* 
Lc  Kaioy  the  groat  tragic  «ctor«  m  om 
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of  bis  favourite  characters^  addressed 
his  confidant  (who,  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  play-goer,  had  never  ap^ 
peared  in  a  change  of  costume),  as 
follows,  iuthe  language  of  the  author :— . 

"  Enfln,  apres  diz  ana  d'absence  je  to  rerois,  Arbate  !** 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  voice, 
from  the  front  of  the  house,  which  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Dana  le  mdme  habit,  et  arec  la  mdmc  cravatc.** 

When  the  English  Company  gave 
their  first  representation  of  Macbeth,  in 
Paris,  the  pit  listened  in  wonder  and 
profound  attention  to  the  acknowledged 
masterpiece  of  "  Ledivin  Shakspeare." 
In  the  cauldron  scene,  when  the  witches 
wind  up  their  diabolical  olla  podrida 
with  the  following  climax— 

**  Add  thereto  a  tiger**  chandron, 
For  the  ingredienti  of  our  cauldron," 

an  enthusiastic  listener,  who  was  fol- 
lowing every  line,  and  every  successive 
component  of  the  "hell  broth"  with 
intense  attention,  exclaimed,  audibly, 
**  Oh!  ciel  I  quellemelange !"  Heavens ! 
what  a  mixture ! 

The  humour  of  the  Dublin  galleries 
was  long  proverbial.  It  went  out  with 
the  whiskey,  and  has  been  superseded 
by  the  police,  by  propriety,  politics, 
and  poverty — poverty  of  wit,  engen- 
dered by  vacuity  of  purse.  Nothing 
checks  the  play  of  imagination  more 
effectually  than  empty  pockets.  The 
present  generation  has  witnessed  few 
specimens  of  this  rich  national  exube- 
rance, which,  though  sometimes  a  little 
overcharged,  was  irresistibly  charac- 
teristic and  amusing.  In  twenty-seven 
years,  many  a  tough  contest  I  have  held 
with  those  merry  Olympians,  but  wo 
never  parted  except  on  good  terms, 
and  in  their  wildest  moods,  a  well-timed 
joke  always  ensured  the  victory.  No 
man  ever  understood  this  principle,  in 
addressing  a  mixed  audience,  more  pro- 
foundly than  the  late  Daniel  O'Connell. 
He  invariably  threw  in  a  laugh,  as  soon 
as  possible,  which  smoothed  the  road 
for  all  subseijuent  arguments.  Prosy 
matter-of-fact  orators  of  the  Hume  and 
Cobden  school,  lose  much  by  not  fol- 
lowing this  plan  of  tactics. 

When  Charles  Kean  appeared  in 
Dublin,  as  a  mere  stripling,  on  the 
21  Bt  of  April,  1828,  soon  sSUsr  his  first 
essay  at  Drury  Lane,  he  was,  as  might 
liaTe  been  expected,  enthusiasticmly 
liodved.       At  the  end  of  the    play 


(Douglas)  he  was  unanimously  called 
for,  and  being  accustomed  in  London 
to  bow  in  silence  and  retux?,  he  natu- 
rally thought  the  same  pantomimic  ac- 
knowledgment would  sufiice  elsewhere. 
Most  unexpectedly  he  was  greeted  by  a 
general  demand  for  "a speech."  Com- 
pletely  taken  by  surprise,  he  hemmed 
and  hawed  for  a  little,  then  looked  gra- 
titude, placed  his  hand  on  his  breast, 
and  stammered  out  some  sentences, 
nearly  as  intelligible  as  the  following:— 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  your  being — that  is,  of  my 
being  quite  unprepared — overwhelming 
kindness — incapable  of  thanks — totally 
unmerited — never  to  be  effaced."  Here 
a  friendly  auditor  cried  out,  *'That 
will  do,  Charley,  go  home  to  your 
mother,"  which  produced  universal  ap- 
plause, during  which  he  bowed  himself 
off.  As  he  disappeared  at  the  wing, 
and  the  applause  was  dying  away,  a 
stentorian  shout  arose  of  "  Three  cheers 
for  Charles  Kean's  speech,"  which  was 
responded  to  with  overpowering  effect. 
On  an  occasion  when  the  galleries 
were  overcrowded  on  a  benefit  night, 
a  loud  clamour  arose  for  relief  or  more 
accommodation.  After  becoming  di- 
plomatic delay,  the  tardy  manager  ap- 
peared, and  addressed  them  with  the 
usual  formula,  "  What  is  your  plea- 
sure?"     "None  at    all,"  shouted  a 

dozen  at  once,   "  but  a  d d  sight 

of  pain,  for  we're  all  smothering  here  I" 
Different  audiences  have  their  peculiar 
modes  of  expressing  satisfaction  or  dis- 
gust, the  usual  symbols  being  applause 
or  hissing,  and  sometimes  general  som- 
nolency. "  You  see  they  don't  hiss," 
said  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  who  had  ac- 
companied his  pupil  to  witness  the  ex- 
pected damnation  of  his  first  tragedy, 
which  the  C}Tiical  wit  had  confidently 
predicted  ;  "  you  are  mistaken,  there  is 
not  a  single  hiss."  "  Not  at  present," 
replied  Voltaire,  "for  they  are  all 
asleep."  An  intimate  friend  of  mine, 
whom  I  knew  to  be  decidedly  unthea- 
trical,  once  surprised  me  by  occupying 
a  snug  corner  in  a  stage-box  for  se- 
veral successive  months.  He  was  sel- 
dom absent,  no  matter  how  oflen  the 
same  performances  were  repeated,  al- 
ways alone,  and  appeared  to  be  entirely 
absorbed  in  attendmg  to  the  business 
of  the  scene.  I  met  him  one  day,  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  improved 
taste,  and  on  his  having  become  so  good 
a  customer.  "  Oh  1 "  said  he,  "  I  don't 
lay  claim  to  much  merit  on  either  score. 
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for  you  never  see  my  money,  and  I 
pcldom  sec  or  licir  much  of  the  per- 
formance. The  fact  Ls,  I  have  ha«l  a 
debenture  ticket  given  to  mc  for  the 
season,  and  I  ntrver  enjoyed  a  suund 
nap  as  I  do  in  that  dulighti'ul  curner  of 
th»?  stage-box.  Your  theatii'  is  ad- 
mirably comiucted,  and  ought  to  !>uc- 
cecd." 

I  onct»  had  a  troublesome  cu^t(>mer 
nrmoved  fmm  a  thin  j)it,  who  had  amus- 
ed himself,  and  di.sturbt-d  the  ivst  of 
tlie  audience  for  some  time.  1)V  Ivini; 
nearly  at  full  len(;th,  and  hissiiitr  and 
applauding  every  speech  from  every 
actor  at  tlie  same  time.  When  iiit«^r- 
roi^atedthe  next  dav  bv  the  magistrate 
at  the  local  oilice,  as  to  why  he  hatl 
thus  interrupted  the  performance,  he 
s:iid,  <*  he  didn't  kn<iw:  he  meant  no 
oll'enee ;  but  he  had  always  understood 
any  one  who  paid  his  money  in  a  thea- 
tre had  a  ri^ht  to  hiss  or  aj)plaud  ac- 
eording  as  he  pK-ascd  ;  and  ne  thought 
the  faiivst  way  of  exercising  his  privi- 
vilege  was  to  keep  on  doing  botli  to- 
gether." 

Tyrone  Power  was,  jjerhaps,  the 
most  universal  t'avourit**  who  ever  trod 
the  Dublin  boanls,  but  lie  once  fell  out 
with  the  galleries  for  refusing  to  give 
them  the  "  (iroves  of  lilarnev,"  wliieh 
not  being  in  the  bill,  was  eontrary  to 
rule.  Thev  submitted  with  a  bad  grace, 
but  renewed  the  call  on  his  lirst  ap- 
pearance fil'te<'n  nu»nths  at'ter,  during 
which  interval   he  had  ti'a versed  the 


entire  extent  of  the  United  States.  The 
never-yiehled-to  crj*  for  **Garryoweii'* 
has  been  jK-rseven-d  in,  within  my  own 
]>ersonal  exiHTience,  for  twenty-seven 
vears,  and  ha«l  been  a  bone  of  contention 
for  a  (piarter  of  a  century  l)eforo  I  first 
became  actpiainted  with  t  heir  hmnours. 
A  new  piect'  by  Power  had  not  made 
a  very  successful  impression ;  however, 
as  usual,  he  was  vocifenmsly  called  for 
at  the  clos(>,  and  announced  it  for  re- 
]M'tition,  with  tiie  custtomarv  plaudits. 
An  anxious  fi-iend  in  the  galU'rj'  oalletl 
out,  in  a  confidential  tone,  as  he  was 
retiring,  **  Tyi*(»ne  !  a  wonl  in  private 
— (h»n't  take   that    ft>r  vi^ur  iK'nefit." 

■ 

In  those?  (lays  they  had  an  indirect 
nujfle  of  /lifitiuif  opinions  which  they 
consi<lere<l  le-^s  ofl'ensive  than  overt 
hostility.  As  thus,  if  Cobham  was  act- 
in  lt  one  of  Wardi*'s  characters,  after 
what  he  thought  a  great  effect,  they 
wouhl  cry,  "a  clap  furWarde"  in  that 
])articular  >j>eech,  and  vice  versa.  If 
a  new  piece  boifd  them,  we  should  soon 
hear,  "a  gnian  for  the  performance 
f^l/firnih//'  or  '*  cut  it  short,"  or  "ad- 
j'.uni  the  debate  .sine  ftie/'  But  all 
this  Is  over,  au'l  now  they  (>ither  hus- 
band their  faci'tiuusness  for  other  pur- 
poM'^,  or  ha\e  exhausted  the  store 
enilrelv,  or  stav  awav  altogetlier,  or 
sit  m  didl  indiflerenee,  or  nidulge  in 
unintelligibh'  ehmiour,  for  **  lack  of 
argument."  liut  changed  they  arei 
and  the  cliange  is  not  for  the  better  as 
reganis  the  vitality  of  the  drama. 


DAVID  GARRICK  AND  n IS  niOGR.Vl'lIIIRS. 


Of  a  man  who  lived  so  entiivly  for 
elfeet  as  Clan-ick  did — whos<»  private 
lite  was  as  much  i>rofessional  as  his 
public  one — who,  in  fact,  was  never 
iiap])y  without  an  attentive  and  aj)- 
plauding  audience,  whether  at  his  own 
table,  the  table  of  his  friends,  or  in 
Drurv-lane  Theatn? — wc  might  have 
ex]K*cted  a  more  complete,  and  much 
more  entertaining  biography  than  has 
yet  been  given  to  us.  Some  years 
since  his  com'sponden<'e  was  published 
in  a  voluminous  and  i-xpeiisive  form. 
It  scarcely  brings  the  price  of  waste 
pajH-r,  and  disappointed  the  public  as 
nmch  as  it  did  the  pub1i>her.  I>r. 
tJuhns(»n,  who,  although  lu*  delighted 
in  teazing  (iarrick,  by  undervuluing 
the  art  he  was  justly  ])rou<l  of,  and 
sp<ike  slightingly  of  him,  never  wouhl 
sutler  any  om  else  to  do  so  in  hi-^  piv- 


sence.  "If  I  choose  to  deer}' David, 
Sir,  is  that  anv  I'eason  wliv  I  sliould 
sulfer  vou  to  do  so  f'*  This  was  his 
siern  rebuke  to  more  than  one  ''triton 
of  the  minnows,"  who  thought  to  curry 
tavour  with  the  leviathan  by  echoing 
his  sentiments.  AVhen  (iarrick  died  Dr. 
tloimson  caused  it  to  be  conveved  to 
his  widow  that,  if  she  expi'cssed  a  wish 
to  that  etlect,  he  would  edit  thtiWorkfl» 
and  write  the  life  of  his  deceased  friend. 
I'he  ladv,  from  whatever  cause,  re- 
mained silent,  and  the  biography  whichp 
in  beauty  of  conipositi«>n,  and  literary 
value,  might  have  rivaUtMl  the  life  of 
Si  vagi',  or  Dry  den,  or  Milton,  fell  to 
be  executed  into  tlitr  hands  of  J)avivfl 
and  Murphy.  The  following  anccilote 
has  escaj)ed  tlie  «liligcnce  of  Uoswell, 
and  may  U'  found  in  a  note  to  Sir  W. 
I'orbes'b  "  Life  of  Beattie."     At  Gar- 
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rick's  funeral,  whiph  moved  in  osten- 
tatious display,  attended  by  all  that 
was  dignified,  in  rank,  wealth,  and 
literature,  from  his  residence  in  the 
Adelphi  to  Westminster  Abbey,  Dr. 
Johnson  rode,  in  the  same  coach  with 
Sir  William  Jones,  to  whom,  and  the 
rest  of  his  companions,  he  talked  in- 
cessantly, as  was  his  wont,  his  theme 
being  an  uninterrupted  eulogium  on 
the  departed  actor,  both  in  his  private 
and  pubhc  capacity.  '*  GarricK,"  said 
he,  **  to  my  knowledge,  gave  away 
more  money  than  any  man  in  England, 
with  the  same  means.  He  was  proud 
of  his  profession,  and  he  had  a  right  to 
be  so.  Each  owed  much  to  the  other. 
His  profession  made  him  rich,  and  ho 
made  his  profession  respectable." 

Garrick's  character  was  admirably 
sketched  by  Goldsmith  in  **  Retalia- 
tion," and  his  prevailing  weakness  par- 
ticularly so  in  these  two  lines  : — 

**  On  the  stage  he  was  powerful ,  natural,  affecting — 
*TwaB  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting  !'* 

There  arc  three  biographies  of  Gar- 
rick, independent  of  notices  in  diction- 
aries, annuals,  and  epistolary  corres- 
pondence. A  life  by  Davies,  published 
m  1786,  reprinted  with  additional  notes 
in  1808,  and  considered,  for  want  of  a 
better,  the  standard  authority,  although 
supplied  with  rather  more  than  the 
usual  average  of  misstatements.  A 
second  by  ^Murphy,  in  1801,  good-for- 
nothing;  and  a  third  by  Gait,  in  his 
"Lives  of  the  Players,"  in  1831— a 
meagre  sketch,  if  possible  of  less  value 
than  that  of  Murphy.  Cooke,  in  his 
"Life  of  Macklin,"  says,  "when  Gar- 
rick first  undertook  to  play  Bayes 
(which  character  he  made  a  vehicle  for 
imitiitions),  he  proposed  to  Giffard 
(the  manager)  to  let  him  begin  with 
him.  Gifi'ard,  supposing  that  Garrick 
would  just  glance  at  him  to  counte- 
nance his  mimicry  of  the  rest,  con- 
sented ;  but  Garrick  hit  him  off  so 
truly,  and  made  him  so  completely 
ridiculous,  that  GifTord,  in  a  rage,  sent 
him  a  challenge,  which  Garrick  accep- 
ted. They  met  the  next  morning,  when 
the  latter  was  wounded  in  the  sword- 
arm  ;  the  Rehearsal  was  advertised  for 
the  ensuing  Saturday,  but  the  duel 
intervening  (which  none  but  the  par- 
ties and  their  seconds  knew  at  that 
time,  and  very  few  ever  since),  the 
play  was  put  on  for  a  fortnight  on  ac- 
count of  the  sudden  indisposition  of  a 
principal  performer.  At  the  end  of 
that  interval  it  came  out  with  imita- 


tions of  some  of  the  other  actors,  but 
Giffard  was  totally  omitted."  Cooke 
gives  his  anecdote  without  reference 
to  the  source  from  whence  he  derived 
it.  Some  part  of  it  is  certainly  untrue, 
and  the  whole  carries  internal  evidence 
of  improbabiUty.  Little  David,  al- 
though petulant  and  irritable,  was  no 
Drawcansir,  and  would  at  any  time  have 
"explained,"  rather  than  betake  him- 
self to  his  tools.  Those  pestilent  wit- 
nesses, the  playbills  of  the  seasons,  are 
extant  to  show  that  the  Rehearsal  never 
was  put  off  for  a  fortnight  from  the 
indisposition  of  a  principal  performer, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  Giffard,  whose  fall- 
ing fortunes  depended  on  the  attrac- 
tion of  Garrick,  would  in  a  moment 
of  pique  call  out,  and  disable  the  young 
phenomenon  who  was  nightly  drawing 
the  fashionable  world  in  crowds  to 
Goodman's  Fields,  from  the  larger  and 
until  then  more  frequented  houses  at 
the  west  end.  If  so,  managers  were 
more  personally  sensitive  a  century 
ago  than  they  are  now,  in  this  dege- 
nerate age  ;  they  cannot  afford  to  go 
through  the  farce  of  calling  out  attrac- 
tive stars.  Garrick's  imitation  seri- 
ously injured  Delane,  Hale,  and  Ryan, 
actors  who,  until  turned  into  ridicule, 
had  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public.  Some  years  after  Garrick  gave 
up  this  practice,  but  was  keenly  aUve 
to  its  mjurious  effects,  when  Foote 
threatened  to  give  him  to  the  public 
at  second  hand  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
Henderson  indulged  him  with  his  own 
Benedick  at  a  private  breakfast.  Imi- 
tation of  the  most  perfect  kind  is  a 
poor  and  spurious  exercise  of  genius, 
and  has  generally  prevented  those  who 
indulge  in  it  habitually  from  becom- 
ing first-rate  actors.  It  is  at  best  an 
exaggerated  representation  of  excel- 
lence or  infirmity.  A  highly-coloured 
copy  of  the  sepulchral  asthma  of  John 
Kemble,  the  shrill,  piercing  tone  oi 
Cooke,  the  peculiar  mannerism  of  Ma- 
cready,  or  the  husky  passion  of  Edmund 
Kean,  may  take  an  audience  by  sur- 
prise, and  cause  them  to  laugh  or  apu 
plaud,  but  the  represented  caricature 
IS  injurious  to  the  dignity  of  art,  and 
scarcely  less  sacrilegious  than  a  travesty 
of  Shakspeare's  noblest  dramas. 

Davies,  the  first  biographer  of  Grar- 
rick,  was  a  bookseller,  with  some  slen- 
der  pretensions  to  scholarship.  He 
was  atso  an  actor  in  Garrick's  com- 
pany, belonging  to  the  numerous  spe- 
cies consigned  as  respectable — a  class 
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who  weary  the  public,  without  exciting 
OFi  satisfying,  tnem,*  and  might  have 
been  included  in  Horace's  anathema 
against  tolerable  poets,  as  not  to  be  jwr- 
mitted  by  gods,  men,  or  newspapers  :— 

**  MediocribQS  ettc  poctis  (tfel  actorihut) 
Non  hominef,  non  Dii,  non  uonccMcre  columiue.** 

Da\'ies,  in  evil  hour,  took  up  the  ad- 
ditional trade  of  politics,  with  which  an 
actor  has  no  more  occasion  to  mwldle 
than  a  highlander  with  a  knee-buckle  ; 
and  this  drew  on  him  the  v«*nfreance  of 
(^hnrchill,  who  iK?q)etnate<l  his  in^ij^- 
nificance  as  an  actor  in  this  i)unjrent 
couplet  of  the  Rnsciad : — 

*'  Next  came  Tom  DAvicn — »n«l,  upon  my  life, 
T)iai  J)avicf  hatU  a  xery  pretty  wile." 

Even  as  Themlore  1 1 o( ik  e x t  inj^uishe*! 
poor  Alexander  Lee  in  one  of  hisal\er- 
dinner  impro\'isations,  when  charac- 
terising by  some  iK'culiarily  the  whole 
conij)any : — 

**  Af  to  that  gentlemnn  there 

My  memory  caimut  carry  more* 
Only  to  M.V,  that  lie  »it« 

Next  to  the  Earl  of  liarrymore.** 

Davies'  "Life"  is  little  more  than  a 
dull  register — a  mere  reconl  of  perfor- 
mances unenlivenwi  by  striking  inci- 
dent or  adventure.  The  most  interest- 
ing portion  is  the  appendix,  which  con- 
tains  a  co])y  of  Garrick's  will,  and  a  list 
of  the  characters  in  which  \u*.  api^'ared. 
^[uch  might  be  written  now,  touching 
the  great  actor,  his  contemporaries, 
and  the  stage  during  the  thirty  years 
that  he  held  the  dramatic  truncheon 
of  command ;  Init  such  a  voluminous 
compilation  would  assuredly  not  T)ay, 
and  would  prove  caviare  to  the  million. 
Tlieatrical  biographies  are  usually  dull 
and  monotonous,  es]X'cially  those  of 
Frederick  Reynolds  and  Cieorge  Col- 
man,  which  might  have  l>een  ex[)ecte<l 
to  overflow  with  fun  and  anecdote. 
Actors,  particularly  the  comic  ones, 
an;  not  remarkable  (with  some  few  ex- 
cei)tions)  for  conversational  brilliancy. 
Their  lives  are  genendly  barren  (^f  in- 
cident, passed  in  an  unvar}'ing  n)utine ; 
almost  entirely  engrosse<l  l)etwe<*n  re- 
hearsal in  the  morning,  and  ))erforming 
at  night.  TTieir  talk  is  too  exdusffvely 
professional  to  be  g<*nerally  <'difying 
or  entertaining,  and  tlieir  campaigns 
are  not  much  more  t>vcntful  tlian  the 


marchingfl  and  countcrmarchiogs  of 
]Major  Sturgeon  from  Ealing  to  Acton, 
and  from  Acton  to  Ealing  back  a^n. 
Th(>ir  vanity  is  also  as  peculiar  as  it  is 
hannless.  Thev  fancv  the  world  is  in- 
cessiuitly  occupied  with  them  and  their 
d(  )i  ngs — that  thei  r  most  trilling  proceed- 
ings  are  watched  with  intense  anxiety, 
and  that  the  i>lanet  sometiines  actuaUpr 
pauses  on  its  axis  in  wonder  at  their 
importance.  I  think  it  was  Baron, 
the  gn-at  French  tragedian,  who  said, 
a  tragic  actor  **  ought  to  lie  bom 
among  princes,  and  nurse<l  on  the  laps 
of<iutH'ns."  Of  him  the  following  grand 
hyjK'rbole  is  gravelv  recorded,  hi  pro- 
nouncing the  two  hnes— 

'*  Kt  (lana  Ic  mt'me  moment  par  nnc  aettoa  ■emv, 
Jc  I'al  vu  Titugir  dc  honte,  et  palUr  de  oolAxe,** 

his  paneg}Tist  tells  us  that  as  he  uttered 
the  two  wonis  rougir  ami  jxillir  his 
face  alternately  gn'w  red  ami  white. 
This  was  suiting  **  the  action  to  the 
wonl"  to  an  extent  that  Slmkspcare 
iK'vrr  dreamed  of — a  muscular  trickenr 
(piitt>  iinpossibl(*,  and  utterly  absurd  if 
it  could  Im*  contrived.  Jt  may  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  still  higher 
Hight  of  a  celebrated  modern  theatrical 
critict,  who,  in  a  well-known  essar, 
mentions,  that  Garrick  so  studiously 
copied  nature,  that  he  acte<l King  Lear 
on  crutches,  but  threw  them  away  to 
give  more  complete  effect  to  the  ^reai 
scene.  Where  on  earth  did  the  inge- 
nious essayifst  find  his  authority  for 
this  extravagance?  Garrick  used  a 
stick  in  acting  L<>ar,  such  as  is  carried 
to  this  day  by  Shylock,  and  Sir  Giles 
Overreach,  and  other  elderlv  charac- 
ters,  andforwliich  Edmund  Kean,  and 
artem-anls  Macr(»ady,  substituted  A 
Saxon  sceptre,  or  hunting  spear.  When 
he  cam(*  to  the  curse,  which  I  suppose 
is  what  is  implied  by  the  great  scene, 
he  dashed  down  this  stick,  with  his 
cap,  and  clasped  his  hands  convulsively 
together,  as  he  fell  on  his  knees  in  the 
lUilony  of  passion.  Ilenilerson,  John 
Kenible,  and  Young,  who  followed  in 
succession,  adopted  the  same  stage 
business,  as  it  is  technically  callc<l»  and 
which  appears  to  have  descendcil  li- 
neally from  Garrick. 

Garrick's  lite,  on  the  whole,  must 


*  IDs  "  Dramatic  MiiK•ellanic^**  in  3  vuh.  8vo.  1784-5,  miuusting  principally  oTcriticsl 
notes  and  annotations  of  tlio  most  popular  acting  plays  of  Shakspeare,  are  not  without 
fcages  of  merit  and  acute  obber>'ation. 
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have  been  exceedingly  agreeable.    He 
suffered  much  in  ms  latter  days  from 
painful  infirmities,  and  his  retirement 
in  affluence  and  credit  was  cut  short  by 
the  hand  of  death  in  three  years,  and 
at  by  no  means  an  advanced  age.    Ho 
began  to  accumulate  a  fortune  at  an 
early  period,  and  it  went  on  continu- 
ally increasing.       His  favour  with  the 
public  never  declined ;  and  though  he 
was  always  in  dread  of  a  rival,  none 
ever  shook  his   acknowledged  supre- 
macy.    His  labour  was  comparatively 
light,  and  his  performances  far  less  nu- 
merous than  the  drudgery  of  the  mo- 
dern stage  imposes  on  a  leading  actor. 
He   made   two  professional  visits  to 
Dublin  before  he  became  manager  of 
Drury-lane  ;    but,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Irish  metropolis,  after  his  fame 
was  once  established,  he  never  appeared 
in  any  theatre  out  of  London.      He 
was   happy   in   his  domestic  life,   al- 
though not  blessed  with  children.    He 
had  enemies,  and  detractors,  and  wasp- 
ish critics,  who  annoyed  him  more  than 
he  should  have  permitted.     Macklin 
both  spoke  and  wrote  of  him  disparag- 
ingly.    Tate  AVilkinson  records  a  spe- 
cimen of  his  colloquial  conversation, 
too  coarse  and  vulgar  for  the  pages  of 
an  otherwise  respectable    book ;  and 
Kenrick,  whose  hand,  like  Ishmael's, 
was  against  everybody,  provoked  him 
by  groundless  insinuations,  which  were 
unworthy  of  notice.  He  had  one  or  two 
riots  in  the  theatre  during  a  manage- 
ment of  twenty-eight  years,  and  sundiy 
squabbles  with  the  Clive  and  the  Gib- 


ber. But  his  term  of  existence  was 
nearly  all  sunshine,  darkened  only  by 
passing  clouds.  Few  professional  men 
nave  been  so  uniformly  fortunate. 
That  he  deserved  his  good  fortune  is 
equally  certain.  With  many  trifling 
faults,  such  as  vanity,  and  love  of  adu- 
lation, inseparable  from  his  position, 
Garrick  was  a  good  and  charitable  man, 
a  firm  friend,  and,  by  no  means,  an 
implacable  enemy.  As  an  actor,  he 
stands  unrivalled  from  his  commanding 
versatiHty.  Others  may  have  equalled 
or  exceeded  him  in  particular  charac- 
ters or  passages,  but  his  range  was 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  either  went  before  or  came 
afler  him.  He  originated  a  school 
which  had  many  accomplished  disciples. 
He  was,  perhaps,  greater  even  in  co- 
medy than  in  tragedy  ;  but  of  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  the  dramatic  art,  it 
is  easier  to  obtain  a  high  degree  in  the 
College  of  Thalia  than  in  that  of  Mel- 
pomene. In  a  severe  classification  of 
merit,  Apollo  might  decide  that  the 
annals  of  the  British  stage  present  but 
three  names  which  are  entitled  to  stand 
in  the  very  foremost  rank  as  founders 
of  schools,  heirs  of  genius,  and  illus- 
trators of  Shakspeare — David  Garrick, 
John  Kemble,  and  Edmund  Kean. 
Others  have  preceded  and  followed, 
haud  passibus  irupquis,  who  are  worthy 
to  stand  beside  them  in  a  procession  to 
the  temple  of  fame ;  but  we  shall  scarcely 
be  accused  of  undue  partiality,  or  an 
error  in  judgment,  in  according  to 
these  three  niches  of  pre-eminence. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FMMge  ftCTOU  the  Sound — Smaller  iHlandi  by  the  way — The  Umic  dfrivatur  of  Tory — Its  I>lnieiiaton% 
Hound  Towcn,  and  Monastery— Crof us,  Crnvcyanl,  nnd  "Church  of  the  Sercn" — The  (»oldier  who 
Backed  the  Houfca,  and  the  Saint  that  Drovined  th<*  Bcastf — Kiii^  Vonnor'a  Caatlo  and  liattcricsi 
Daughter  and  'Wives. 


Of  all  the  islands  that  strew  the  Irish 
coast,  perhaps  none  isnion*  intert-.-^ting 
in  itself,  and  less  j^enernlly  knuwii,  than 
the  sulnect  of  this  pa]»er. 

On  the  shores  of  the  wild,  hut  Ix-au- 
tiful  county  of  Dnne^^nl,  1*5  tht^  little 
town  of  the  Cross-roads, — and  close  hy 
it  is  the  bay  of  Ilallyness,  an  iiiUt  of 
the  Atlantic,  that  comniuniratcs  with 
Tory  Sound,  by  which  tlu;  i.^lsuid  is 
washed  on  the  south.  Tin'  latter  is 
di.stant  about  three  leji_crue>  from  tlu: 
main,  and  lies  to  the  nt.irth-wfst  of  tlu? 
bay;  the  smaller  ones  of  Inisbi'lin, 
Inisd(X'y,  and  lnisl)«\i:,  })eiii;r  iistrodu*'- 
tory  to  it.  There  is  also  a  '*  l^acki-l  " 
on  the  station;  not  asteam- ]»acket, 
however,  nor  anything;  of  the  sort 
either,  for  Tory  has  not  a<lv:incod  so 
far  as  yet;  but  a  goiid  ^ailinJ:  iMMt, 
that  serves  its  Lighthousi.!  when  circum- 
stances reciuirc,  and  the  weather  per- 
mits. 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  best  chance  of 
a  passage,  should  you  venture   upon 
a  visit  to  the  island :  but  rt'iiieiiiber, 
you  have  only  a  chance  ;  siiu-e  such  is 
the  fur}'  with  which  the  li<le  generally 
nins,  and  so  violent  are  the  gales,  in 
the  intermediate  Sound,  vou  iiiav  be 
prevented  crossing  for  days  together, 
or  be  delayed  at  Tory  just   as  often, 
and  quite  as  long.     t)ne  person  whom 
1  met  ha<l  been  detained  at  the  Cross- 
roads for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  and 
wasnearlv  drowned  in  the  tnd  ;  while 
a  worthy  Doctor  ami  reverend  l*iiest 
TTcre    helil   in    <lurance    bv   cniitrnrv 
winds,   from  the  morning   beiim',    to 
that  succeeding  my  arrival,  wlnn  they 
insi^ted  upon  netting  out  and  making 
direct  for   the   hind ;  but   their    boat 
vas  driven  from  its  course,  andbj-nti'ii 
about  for  hours,  till  at  la>t  ihev  reaehe<l 
the  shore  drenched  to   the  >kin,  and 
numlniil  with   cold ;  the   Dticttvr  pro- 
testing Tory  must  have  been  the  last 


place  which  God  nia<le  ;  and  his  Revo- 
reme  hohling  it  ctmM  not,  for  the  future* 
belong  toliis  parish  at  least. 

( )ii  tilt;  morning  of  the  '22nd  August, 
18tl>,  I  found  myself  on  the  little  quay 
at  Hallyness,  awaiting  the  equipment 
of  the*'  Packet,"  for  a  run  to  the  i-sland. 
■j'his  had  been  pre\iously  arranged^ 
shouhl  matters  ]>romi^e  well;  and  now 
the  tiwnir  and  his  men  were  preparing 
for  the  trip,  shipping  the  proi>er  bal- 
last, and  looiieninir  the  sheets  ;  for  the 
sky  was  eli'ar,  the  clouds  firm,  and  the 
breeze  favourable.  Stum,  theivfore. 
Were  we  uii«m  r  .^-ail ;  and  as  the  boat 
Went  btuinding  on,  the  harbour  faded 
away,  the  mountains  rose  behind,  and 
Ir.i.oliutin  was  on  our  left,  a  consider* 
able  island,  well  cultivated,  and  sup- 

1  Mining  st>me  twenty  t'amilies ;  then 
uisdoey,whieh  is  smaller, but  also  cul- 
tivate d,  and  inhabited  by  two  brothers; 
i'ollowed  by  lni>bi>g,  which  is  the  least 
of  the  three,  and  iisi'd  for  grazing  only. 
l)Ut  .scarce  had  the  nr>t  of  these  been 
passed,  when  we  entered  upon  a  region 
of  big,  and  swelling  waves,  that  formed 
at  t»ur  very  side,  or  came  rolling  on  in 
curving  lines ;  the  boat  now  rising  into 
the  air,  as  they  heaved  it  up ;  now  sink- 
ing  deep,  as  they  plided  from  below. 
And  as  we  approacheil  what  is  called 
the  **  point  of  Tory,"  the  canvas  filled 
to  the  uttermost,  and  the  masb*  bent 
to  the  wind  like  rods;  the  sea  threw 
itself  into  wilder  heaps,  and  fretiuently 
e.\ eluded  every  trace  of  the  liloody 
Foreland — ay,  of  Erigal  itself.*  How- 
ever, we  reai-hed  our  destination  in 
about  an  hour  and  a-half.  It  was 
full  tide  at  lite  time,  and  weranashoro 
at  the  u.^ual  hinding,  which  is  close  by 
the  Kouml  Tower. 

Our  voyaue  being  accomplished,  let 
nu>  >peak  of  Ttiry  iiselt*,  with  all  its 
wonders;  and  fii'st  as  to  its  name,  fur 
what  is  an  Irish  i^land  without  a  nanu.*> 


*  The  principal  mountains  ia  ihe  nii^)ibuurhoi>d. 
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about  which  theAntiquarians  will  never 
agree.  Accordingly,  in  the  preface  to 
the  twelfth  numberof  that  famous  tome. 
Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  Ge- 
neral Vallancey  affirms — "  The  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  -)«)^  Tur,  was  a  circular 
building,  a  tower,  from  the  origin  of 
languages ;"  and  he  requests  us  to  ob- 
serve **  the  ancient  histor}'  of  the  Irish 
in  this  respect.  '  African  sea-cham- 
pions landed  in  Ireland,  conquered  the 
country,  introduced  their  language, 
and  taught  the  inhabitants  to  budd 
with  lime  and  stone;' — "to  build 
what?"  [Listen,  ye  logicians] — "round 
towers  undoubtedly,  for  no  other  build- 
ings were  erected  m  Ireland  of  lime 
and  stone  for  many  centuries  after- 
wards." Again,  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand— "The  ancient  Irish  Seanchas 
say,  that  Gan,  Geanan,  Conning,  and 
Taovar  were  African  generals,  who 
drove  the  Nemedians  out  of  Ireland  ; 
that  they  first  settled  at  Toirinis,  which 
was  called  Tor- Conning,  from  the 
tbwcr  he  built  there  :  this  is  the  first 
Round  Tower  mentioned  in  Irish  his- 
tory." Thus,  reader,  if  the  learned 
Vallancey  be  correct,  not  merely  may 
the  blood  of  the  Ilannibals  be  flowing 
in  your  own  veins,  but  the  Round  Tower 
at  Tory  was  the  work  of  brother  Con- 
uing  hini«elf  Heaven  forbid,  however, 
that  wc  should  be  bound  by  the  autho- 
rity of  any  one  Antiquarian  ;  the  point 
is  a  nice  one,  and  we  nmst  also  consult 
the  accomplished  author  of  "  The 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland,"  al- 
though he  should  slaughter  both  the 
sea-champions  and  the  Gijneral,  with 
our  old  chroniclers  to  boot. 

What,  then,  does  Doctor  Petrie  say 
of  the  statements  which  Vallancey  has 
thus  attributed  to  our  annalists,  as  to 
their  fathers  having  been  taught  by 
the  Fomorians  to  build  with  lime  and 
stone,  and  the  deduction  sought  to  be 
drawn  ?  This — "they  make  no  such 
statement ;"  and  "  the  story  of  Tor- 
Conning,  or  Tory  island,  appears  to 
be  a  legend  originating  in  the  natural 
formation  of  the  island,  which  presents 
at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  num- 
ber of  towers ;  and  hence,  in  the  au- 
thentic Irish  annals,  and  the  lives  of 
Cohimbkille,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
place,  it  is  called  Torach,  or  the  towery 
island,  and  Latinised  Torachia,  and 
Toracha  insula.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
there  is  a  Round  Tower  still  remain- 
ing in  Tory  Island ;  but  it  would  re- 
quire a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 


credulihr,  to  enable  one  to  believe  that 
is  the  Tor-Conuing  of  the  Africans ; 
or  that  its  age  is  anterior  to  that  of 
St.  Columb,  to  whom  its  erection  is 
attributed  by  the  common  tradition  of 
the  islanders,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  opposite  coasts."  So  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Doctor,  Tory  has  its  stylo 
neither  from  the  Hebrew  nor  the 
Chaldee,  but  from  its  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  number  of  towers ;  and  its 
RoundTower  is  claimed  as  the  work  of 
the  Christian  St.  Columb,  and  not  of 
the  heathen  Conning. 

But  while  the  ashes  of  the  Seanchas, 
the  General,  and  the  dead  languages 
are  thus  disposed  of,  I  must  confess, 
when  seen  from  a  distance,  the  island 
has  always  presented  to  my  mind  the 
idea  of  a  mailed  warrior,  stretched  at 
full  length  on  his  back ;  the  lower  part 
of  his  vizor  off,  his  breastplate  rising 
suddenly  from  the  neck,  and  falling 
towards  his  knees.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  even  this  account  of  its  for- 
mation is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
title  of  Torach ;  but  it  is  rather  strange 
that  tradition,  similar  to  that  alluded 
to,  should  also  refer  its  name  to  a  very 
diflcrent  source.  In  other  words,  both 
the  islanders  and  the  people  of  the 
adjacent  coast  will  tell  you — in  olden 
times  there  lived  a  certain  king  of 
Danish  descent,  called  Bonnor,  or 
Balor,  who  was  the  last  chief  of  his 
race  banished  from  our  Northern  main ; 
and  having  an  only  daughter  of  whom 
he  was  most  careful,  ne  considered 
Tory  a  discreet  refuge,  chose  it  for  his 
abode,  and  termed  it  in  Irish  Tor  a 
Riogh,  which  means,  the  King's  pin- 
nacle, bush,  or  hiding-place.  And  if 
this  be  so,' the  Torach  doctrine  should 
yield  to  the  royal  exile,  and  the  latter 
win  the  day. 

The  island  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Woodhouse  of  Portadown.  Its  ex- 
treme length  from  east  to  west,  or 
rather  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
is  about  a  league  ;  and  its  width  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  700  acres  of  arable,  pasture- 
ground,  and  waste ;  including  what  is 
covered  by  the  loughs  Ahoey,  Ayes, 
and  Aher.  Huge  rocks  and  castellated 
cliflTs  line  the  shores  to  the  north, 
north-west,  and  north-east;  their  height 
above  the  sea  ranges  from  80  to  280 
feet ;  and  the  endless  dash  of  the  At- 
lantic has  hewn  them  asunder  at  a 
hundred  points.  But  from  these  (emi- 
nences, the  land  descends  with  a  gentle 
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sweep  to  the  water  at  the  south.  The 
whole  is  divided  into  three  townships, 
each  of  which  has  its  own  town  or  col- 
lection of  cabins,  viz.,  the  east,  the 
middle,  and  the  west ;  although  the 
surveyors  have  omitted  to  notice  the 
second  one,  and  treated  it  as  part  of 
the  west. 

The  Round  Tower  stands  upon  the 
middle  township ;  it  is  seventy  feet  high, 
and  still  very  perfect ;  save  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  roof  has  fallen  in.  It  is 
Duilt  of  rough,  brown  stone  \  and  Dr. 
Fetrie's  book  con  tfdns  a  beautiful  sketch 
of  its  arched  door-way.  The  same 
author  states,  it  was  connected  with  a 
monastery,  founded  in  the  island  by 
St.  Columbkille,  in  the  sixth  century ; 
and  the  statement,  if  well  authenticated, 
goes  to  support  his  theory — that  our 
Kound  Towers  are  of  Christian  and  ec- 
clesiastical origin,  and  were  erected  at 
Tarious  periods  between  the  fifth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  It  is  due  to  him, 
therefore^  to  mention,  the  remains  of 
this  monastery  are  but  a  very  short 
distance  from  the  Tower;  a  similar 
description  of  stone  was  employed  in 
the  building  of  each ;  and  they  have 
the  same  look  of  age.  I  should  observe, 
too,  that  several  scientific  gentlemen, 
who  fancied  Round  Towers  were  only  so 
many  sepulchres,  visited  Tory  a  few 
years  ago ;  and,  aflcr  having  dug  to 
the  foundations  of  i7«  Tower,  could  not 
discover  a  single  bono  for  their  pains. 
It  is  reconled  in  the  Monasticon  Iliber- 
nicum,  that  St.  Eman,  the  son  of  Col- 
man,  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  about 
the  year  650 ;  it  resembles  a  cross  in 
shape,  and  seems  to  have  preserved  a 
vigorous  existence  until  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  whyn  it  was 
sacked ;  but  most  of  its  walls  are  still 
standing. 

In  the  immediate  ^ncinity,  is  a  large 
stone  cross,  which  rests  on  a  block  of 
the  same  material,  and  is  the  most 
j)crfoct  specimen  I  could  see  ;  there  is 
a  snuiUer  and  broken  one  within  a  few 
yards  of  it ;  and  a  thirfl  is  given  in 
the  maj)  as  lyin^r  a  good  way  to  the 
right.  There  is  iilso  a  llat  obh)ng  i<lab, 
close  to  the  second  of  these  enxses,  and 
known  as  **  St.  John's  Altar," — but 
between  it  and  the  first,  is  the  general 
graveyard.  It  is  a  square  tract,  covered 
with  grass  and  loose  stones  ;  the  latter 
are  ranged  between  the  graves  as  if  to 
preserve  the  boundaries,  and  a  tiny 
wooden  cross  is  placed  at  the  top  of 
nearly  every  mound.    I  discovered  an 


inscription  only  upon  one  of  them; 
the  others  seemed  to  have  none ;  and 
but  a  single  grave  appeared  to  have 
the  ordinary  slab  at  the  head  of  it ; 
that  was  a  proper  exception,  however, 
as  it  belonged  to  a  stone-cutter,  who 
had  died  when  working  at  the  Light, 
house,  and  whose  last  prayer  was.  that 
he  should  have  a  decent  headstone. 
There  is  another  spot,  in  which  a  few 
shipwrecked  strangers  have  been  hud- 
dled; it  is  nearer  to  the  Tower,  and 
strewn  with  stones,  black  earth,  and 
sea- weed ;  both  are  swept  by  the  waves 
in  stormv  weather. 

Still  further  to  the  lefl,  and  in  the 
west  township,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
little  **  Church  of  the  Seven," — or.  as 
it  is  commonly  called,  "The  Seven 
Churches,"  although  there  is  a  broad 
distinction  between  the  two  phrases; 
but  the  former  is  the  correct  one ;  and 
the  tradition  of  the  islanders  assigns  ita 
erection  to  the  following  circumstance. 
«'  In  the  days  that  were,"  the  wreck  of 
a  Norwegian  galley  was  driven  on  the 
rocks,  bearing  the  dead  bodies  of  six 
royal  princes,  and  their  lovely  sister. 
The  inhabitants,  touched  by  their 
common  fate,  resolved  upon  burying 
them  in  one  grave ;  and  according/ 
did  so.  But  on  the  morning  after  uie 
interment,  the  corpse  of  the  lady  was 
found  stretched  on  the  surface ;  where- 
upon, the  good  people  wondered  much. 
and  restored  it  to  tlie  earth.  To  their 
amazement,  however,  b^the  next  dawn, 
the  body  had  resumed  its  solitary  posi. 
tion,  and  on  being  deposited  once  more, 
it  acted  the  like  part ;  and  again,  and 
again.  It  was  then  resolved,  in  a 
general  council,  the  princess  must  have 
been  sensitively  chaste  in  her  feelings; 
since  even  in  death  she  could  not  rest 
with  her  own  brothers.  Her  remains 
were  therefore  removed  to  a  separate 
abode,  where  she  lies  in  peace  ;  *'  the 
Church  of  the  Seven  "  was  erected  in 
her  honour  at  the  same  time ;  and  to 
this  hour  the  second  grave  is  shown. 
It  is  beside  the  ruins  of  the  church ; 
but  much  of  the  upjier  soil  has  been 
carried  away,  as  it  is  Ijelieved  to  possess 
ininiculous  powers,  and  to  have  wrought 
many  a  cure. 

Nor  does  the  celebrity  of  Tory,  in  a 
religious  aspect,  depend  upon  its  edi^ 
fices  wholly ;  for  it  is  conceded  to  have 
been  an  early  and  important  Christian 
settlement ;  and.  as  an  old  chronicler 
tells  us.  was  <<aplaoe  blessed  hytbe 
holyColomba."  xet  its  character  coold 
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not  preserve  it  from  the  Christian 
marauder — it  only  excited  his  cupidity ; 
since  it  appears  that  one  Greorge  Bing- 
ham,  who  commanded  for  Queen  Eu- 
zabeth  at  the  castle  of  Sligo,  in  the 
year  1595,  after  having  destroyed  the 
village  of  Rathmullan,  on  the  shores  of 
Lough  Swilly,  and  the  cloisters  of  its 
Carmelites,  in  an  expedition  under- 
taken for  that  purpose,  landed  at  Tory; 
■which,  accordmg  to  a  vigorous  writer, 
was  "  illustrious  then  for  its  seven  church- 
es, and  the  glebe  of  the  saint ;  and,"  as 
he  relates,  "  the  terrible  Saxon  burned 
and  ruined  both  houses  and  churches ; 
plundered  everything ;  carried  off  the 
flocks  and  herds,  and  left  no  four-footed 
beast  on  the  whole  island."  The  same 
author  adds,  *'  it  never  recovered  from 
that  hideous  wreck.  It  is  now  a  bare 
and  dismal  rock,  lashed  by  the  howling 
Atlantic,  and  inhabited  by  a  few 
wretched  fishermen ;  but  still,  by  the 
ruins  of  a  Round  Tower,  by  its  stone 
crosses,  and  the  mouldering  walls  of  its 
many  churches,  attests  the  piety  of  the 
holy  men  who  in  the  days  of  old, 
made  a  sanctuary  of  that  lonely  isle.*' 
But  it  will  be  perceived  from  some  of 
the  particulars  already  given,  and 
others  which  follow,  this  description  of 
the  present  state  of  Tory  is  far  from 
faithful.  It  is  certain,  however,  one 
feels,  from  the  moment  of  landing,  that 
his  step  is  upon  sacred  ground;  the 
graves  and  the  monastery ;  the  crosses, 
the  Tower,  and  the  church,  are  ever 
about  him;  he  breathes  their  spirit, 
and  his  soul  is  filled;  imagination 
reigns,  and  the  past  comes  back  again — 
the  graves  are  few  and  fair ;  the  monks 
are  wandering  in  the  cloisters,  or  pray- 
ing in  their  cells ;  the  pilgrim  clasps 
his  cross ;  the  Tower  sends  forth  its 
solemn  peal ;  and  the  church  resounds 
in  holy  praise. 

I  may  here  observe,  St.  Columb  is 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  man 
whom  Tory  saw ;  and  that  previously 
it  was  inhabited  by  furious,  poisonous 
beasts.  Tradition  further  saith^  that 
when  the  holy  father  was  in  the  act  of 
landing,  a  rabid  greyhound  rushed 
upon  him ;  and  pomts  to  a  rock  for 
the  prints  of  its  fore-feet,  as  it  lighted 
at  his  side.  He  was  too  many  for  it^ 
however,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
monsters  ;  for  having  driven  it  off,  he 
laid  a  cloth  on  the  spot,  which  gradually 


expanded,  both  in  height  and  length, 
over  the  entire  island,  until  at  last  uiey 
were  all  forced  into  Uie  sea,  and  there 
drowned.  Their  final  stand  is  still 
called  '•  the  Devil's  rock ; "  and  a  very 
devilish-looking  one  it  is.  But  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  not  even  a  rat 
or  frog  has  been  foimd  in  the  realm,  so 
thoroughly  purged  was  it ;  and  it  is 
asserted,  although  there  have  been 
several  importations  of  these  interesting 
families,  tney  died  as  quickly,  and  as  if 
choked  by  the  atmosphere. 

Towards  the  eastern  point  of  Tory, 
you  will  yet  be  shown  where  the  cas^ 
tie  of  Kmg  Bonnor  stood.  It  is  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Fort- 
Doon,  and  not  many  years  ago,  there 
remained  a  part  of  it ;  it  appears,  how- 
ever, that  the  then  lord  of  the  soil, 
being  about  to  build  a  "  Cottage"  hard 
by,*  had  the  venerable  remnants  level- 
led to  the  earth,  and  the  other  con- 
structed  with  the  stones — which  ought 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  Groth  himself, 
rather  than  been  thus  desecrated.  But 
the  groundwork  of  •*  the  batteries  "  is 
still  very  distinct.  They  rise  in  tiers 
behind  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  are 
composed  of  long  mounds  of  clay  and 
rubble;  were  so  disposed  as  to  com- 
mand the  greater  portion  of  the  island, 
and  well  protected  by  high  and  pre- 
cipitous cliffs.  His  Majesty's  gunners 
had  therefore  a  good  range,  and  were 
pretty  secure  themselves ;  which  are 
the  great  secrets  of  a  successful  fight. 

It  was  not,  however,  of  open  foes 
alone  the  old  King  was  afraid;  for 
I  have  said,  he  had  an  only  daughter 
of  whom  he  was  most  careful ;  nor  was 
it  strange  he  should,  since  there  ran 
a  prophecy  that  he  would  be  killed  by 
a  grandson,  to  be  bom  of  this  girl. 
He  therefore  resolved  to  save  himself 
by  secluding  her.  Wherefore,  he  had 
a  prison  made,  adjoining  the  castle, 
and  sent  her  to  it ;  and  to  prevent 
the  access  of  any  male  body,  he  placed 
seven  virgins  as  a  guard  upon  her. 
Neither  was  this  all;  for,  being  gifted 
with  witchcraft,  he  caused  the  entrance 
to  be  lined  with  the  most  delicate 
flowers,  80  that  if  any  gentleman  should 
elude  the  dungeon-keepers,  the  crushed 
stems  would  tell  the  tale;  and  then 
the  charmer  was  to  die.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  a  Mr.  Cain  M'Kendry,  who 
belonged  to  the  mainland,  was  ena- 
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moured  of  the  damsel,  aD<l  considered 
the  lament  of  Joplithu's  child  was  quite 
sul&cient  of  the  kind.  lie  there- 
fore selected  a  dark  night,  and  landed 
at  Port-Doon,  in  spite  of  **the  batte- 
ries,'* for  Leander  could  not  hold  a  can. 
die  to  him — except  that  he  had  a  boat, 
and  Leander  had  none ;  but  then,  the 
Hellespont  is  a  suiall  ailair  coniparcnl 
with  lory  Sound  ;  aud  beinjr  a  better 
wizard  than  the  Kin;i,  he  had  scarcely 
trod  upon  the  llowcrs,  when  up  they 
sprang  again,  and  every  trace  of  his 
footsteps  v:ini>lK'd  ;  tlie  door  opened 
at  his  loueh;  and  the  virgins'  eyes 
wore  closed.  Jt  i>  believeil,  too,  the 
hapj)y  conjuror  t're«iuenily  returned  to 
the  place,  aud  with  etpial  success; 
until  at  last  he  carricjl  oil'  the  princess 
and  her  dozing  maids.  The  latter, 
however,  chanee<l  to  awake  during  the 
passiige,  and  were  so  frightened  at  their 
situation,  that  ih(  y  sprang  into  the  sea, 
and  )K.rished  miserably ;  as  faithless 
guaniians  often  do.  Siill,  they  were 
•* sinned  agaln>t  nioiv  than  sinning;" 
and  if  they  are  to  lie  thanked  for  the 
rapiility  of  the  tides,  and  the  violence 
of  the  gales,  ot' which  1  have  already 
8i)c>ken,  it  would  M'em  that  in  death 
they  are  making  amends  ibr  the  mis- 
fortune of  their  lives ;  and  Unit  a  Tory 
hiss  will  never  again  be  tempte<l  by  tho 
stranger,  if  they  can  help  it.  lint  the 
princess  remained  perfectly  safe  all  the 
while;  and  a  youthful  Cain  ^on 
gladdened  her  heart — ay,  and  gn^w  to 
be  a  line  fellow,  though  n>are<l  in  a 
secret  and  humble  way,  lot  his  grand- 
father would  di.-'i'over  him. 

I  ^honld  ha\e  pn'\iou>ly  menti<»ncd, 
although  King  lionnor  was  driven  irom 
the  main,  h<-  mu^t  havt.>  retained  some 
authority  there,  and  have  exercised  a 
privilege  similar  to  that  enjoyed  hj 
leudal  lords,  on  the  nuptials  of  their 
vassals*    daughters — except   that   the 


latter  seems  to  have  been  personal  to 
the  seigneur,  while  his  Majesty  was 
in  the  habit  of  enforcing  his  by  deputy ; 
at  least  we  are  infonned  that,  after  his 
grandson  had  grown  up,  the  old  Sove- 
reign despatched  two  of  his  officers  in 
oilier  to  preserve  his  prerogative  at  a 
countr}'  wedding ;  and  as  one  of  them 
was  proceeding  to  obey  his  instruc- 
tions, the  young  man,  who  was  present 
at  the  ceivmonv,  caused  him  to  be 
si.'ized,  and  had  his  tongue  cut  out  by 
the  roots;  the  eyes  of  the  other  were 
])lueked  from  his  head  in  like  manner; 
so  that  he  who  could  speak,  con  hi  not 
see,  aud  he  wlm  couhl  see,  could  not 
speak ;  and  in  this  state  they  were  re- 
turned to  Tory,  lint  his  Highness 
was  not  to  l>e  mocked  in  that  way ;  and 
he  hastened  towaixls  the  scene,  buminff 
ft)r  Vengeance.  Before  he  could  reach 
it,  however,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
enter  a  sniiihv,  where  he  insulted  one 
of  the  helpers,  who,  in  return,  felled 
hhn  with  his  hammer  ;  and  as  the  blow 
was  dealt  by  his  own  grandson,  the 
prophe<'y  was  fullilled  at  last.  It  is 
therefore  idle  to  strive  against  pro- 
phecy of  any  sort.  And  it  was  i»ar- 
ticuhirly  wrong  in  the  King  to  impruKm 
his  daughter,  if  the  fact  be,  that  he 
kept  a  harem  of  his  own,  and  report 
says  he  did ;  but  having  once  resolved 
uiKjii  that  step,  it  was  no  more  than 
])rudent  to  surround  her  with  the  seven 
virgins,  and  the  t(>nder  llowiTS.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  added  bv  the  same  authorityp 
the  apartment  of  his  chere  atnies  wai 
merely  guarded  by  a  few  coatings  of  sand 
stivwn  about  the  d(M.>r;  and  that  one 
of  the  M'Swiiies  ^haiisl  their  society 
at  pleasure,  by  n-moving  the  grains  as 
he  enti'n-d,  and  replacing  them  when 
he  ret  in  (1.  Unhappy  Boiinorl  I  to  have 
had  a  frail  daughter  was  bad  enough ; 
but  purgatory  would  have  been  a  tnfle 
to  twelve  inconstant  wives. 
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Now  that  wc  have  dispo?e«l  i»f  ancient 
Tory,  let  us  si'e  what  the  |)resent  is 
like.  About  a  fourth  of  the  island, 
tlien,  is  under  Libonr  ;  corn,  barley, 
r}'C,  and  iM)tat(K'S  aiv  the  ]nincipal 
crops,  and  are  in  general  ^ery  pro- 
ductive :  for  it  has  bet-n  h  »ng  ami  ju?tly 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  spade- 


labour  is  tho  or<ler  of  the  day;  rents 
moderate,  and  a  fair  tenant-right  ad* 
mitted.  r»ut  the  ctdtivatiKl  traets  are 
chiellv  contined  to  the  south  or  lower 
(<ide ;  aud  although  the  whole  might  be 
reclaimed,  the  northern  parts  are  so 
ex]>oKHl  us  to  render  the  attempt  of 
little  use ;  and  when  a  hurricane  blows 
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from  this  quarter^  as  is  the  case  occa- 
sionally^ the  dnfVed  spray  ''burns 
everything  before  it."  Still,  there  is  a 
sign  upon  which  the  people  rely,  as  in- 
dicating the  nature  of  the  season  they 
may  expect ;  if  the  ravens  that  frequent 
the  shores  build  on  the  north  side, 
there  is  no  anticipation  of  danger  for 
that  year,  as  these  birds  will  not  ex- 
pose their  brood  to  the  storm ;  but  if 
the  nest  be  discovered  in  any  other 
direction,  as  little  seed  is  sown  as  well 
can  be,  and  only  in  the  most  sheltered 
comers — a  marked  tribute  indeed  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  raven.  It  is  rather 
singular,  however,  that,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  potato-disease,  the  vil- 
lanous  "lumper"  of  Tory  was  not  at 
all  affected  ;  perhaps,  the  saltness  of 
the  air,  and  the  sea-weed,  which  is  used 
as  manure,  had  something  to  say  to 
this ;  or  it  may  be  the  converse  of  the 
maxim,  ''Whom  the  gods  love  die 
young,"  applies  alike  to  mortals  and 
potatoes.  I  could  perceive  no  other 
vegetables,  and  it  was  hinted  a  few 
light-fingered  folk — for  these  are  found 
even  here — had  plied  their  trade  on 
former  occasions,  and  that  the  experi- 
ment of  raising  them  was  considered  a 
hazardous  one.  Yet,  there  is  very 
little  crime  amongst  the  inhabitants ; 
and  if  the  nimble  gentry  have  escaped 
punishment  so  far,  it  is  because  of  the 
aifficulty  of  bringing  them  to  the  shore, 
and  there  establishing  their  misdeeds ; 
since,  I  need  scarcely  say,  there  is  no 
regular  and  local  ma^strate,  although 
King  Bonnor  has  still  a  successor,  as 
will  be  shortly  seen,  and  a  right  good 
one  too. 

Until  lately,  however,  there  was  a 
constant  source  of  dispute  in  what  was 
called  "the  land  question," — not  the 
serious  one  that  has  distracted  the 
brains  of  so  many  politicians,  but  one 
that  was  sufficiently  hard  for  the  wisest 
heads  in  Tory.  It  arose  out  of  the 
system  which  is  styled  "Rundale,"  and 
is  a  total  defiance  of  prudent  occu- 
pancy. In  other  words,  the  holding 
of  nearly  every  landowner  was  divided 
into  several  lots  ;  and  these  were  scat- 
tered like  plums  in  a  pudding,  except 
that  the  latter  are  usiuilly  of  the  same 
quality ;  whereas,  there  was  a  good 
spot  of  the  farm  here,  an  iiuliilerent  one 
there,  and  a  bad  one  yonder.  And  as 
the  number  of  occupiers  was  very  great 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  arable 
land,  and  their  holdings  pretty  equal, 
of  course  the  different  lots  were  ex- 


ceedingly small ;  so  much  so,  that  it 
was  not  thought  worth  while  to  build 
a  fence  round  the  biggest  of  them. 
But  the  consequences  were,  the  pi^ 
and  geese  had  free  scope  for  tneir 
sports,  and  shared  most  of  the  crops ; 
boundaries  became  confused;  trespasses 
followed ;  and  a  civil  war  was  threat- 
ened. What  was  then  to  be  done? 
Abandon  the  rundale,  and  square  the 
plots,  you  may  think.  Certainly  not ; 
''  it  was  an  ancient  and  an  honourable 
custom ;  their  fathers  had  followed  it, 
and  why  should  not  they?"  another 
remedy  must  therefore  be  applied;  and 
this  remedy  was  resolved  upon — that 
all  the  pigs  and  geese  should  be  banished^ 
as  was  actually  done ;  so  that,  for  se- 
veral years  past,  there  has  been  neither 
one  nor  other  of  these  at  Tory ;  al- 
though smaller  fowls  and  larger  animals 
are  numerous  enough. 

But,  I  rejoice  to  add,  that  Mr. 
Woodhouse  has  lately  induced  the 
people  to  forego  their  prejudices,  and 
give  up  the  rundale.  It  is  true,  he 
experienced  great  opposition  at  first ; 
I  beheve  they  even  talked  of  resist- 
ing him  with  their  lives;  but  when 
it  was  seen  he  was  resolved  upon  the 
change,  as  well  as  on  doing  the  fullest 
justice  to  all,  both  in  the  measurement 
of  their  old  lots,  and  the  apportionment 
of  the  new,  the  point  was  gradually 
yielded.  The  result  is,  each  man  has 
now  his  separate  holding,  compact  in 
itself  and  well  fenced ;  and  those  who 
were  loudest  in  condemning  the  pro- 
posed alterations,  cheerfully  admit  how 
much  they  have  been  benefited  by 
their  completion,  and  that  their  land- 
lord was  their  best  friend.  This  should 
encourage  others  who  may  be  disposed 
to  pursue  a  similar  course ;  for  it  clearly 
shows  that  the  Irish  peasant,  however 
attached  to  his  past  habits,  is  amenable 
to  reason,  and,  if  fairly  dealt  with,  is 
far  from  ungrateful ;  he  is  not  to  be 
bullied,  but  he  may  be  won  ;  he  will 
not  swallow  nostrums,  but  enjoys  a 
plain  draught.  I  hope,  at  least,  pigs 
and  geese  will  again  flourish  at  Tory, 
and  that  soon.  There  is  only  one  road 
or  path  of  any  width  in  the  island  ;  it 
stretches  from  the  Lighthouse  to  the 
Cottage,  is  in  a  very  unfinished  state, 
and  presents  many  a  gap — though  per- 
fect enough  as  drawn  on  the  Govern- 
ment map ;  but  there  are  only  two 
carts  to  run  upon  it ;  the  other  con- 
veyances are  m  the  nature  of  elide* 
cars,  which  can  travel  anywhere. 
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In  the  year  1847  the  population 
amounted  to  about  420 ;  but  it  is  now 
rather  less,  owing  to  emigration  and 
deaths.  There  are  still  some  eighty, 
four  families,  however ;  of  these  not 
more  than  fourteen  are  cottiers, — the 
rest  are  holders  of  land, — andlquestion 
if  there  be  a  single  beggar.  But  of 
late  years,  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants has  been  kept  in  check  by  a  sin- 
gular  malady,  that  visits  nearly  all  the 
children.  It  is  called  "  the  Headfall," 
and  I  have  the  best  authority  for 
stating,  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
this  disease  solely  to  that  of  births,  is 
about  eight  to  nine.  In  fact,  the 
rearing  of  a  child  is  a  mere  chance ; 
and  a  person  who  had  lived  amongst 
them  for  a  considerable  period  assured 
me,  during  his  time  not  one  escaped. 
They  are  usually  attacked  on  the  tifth 
or  sixth  day ;  but  if  they  manage  to 
pass  the  tenth  in  safety,  they  an>  then 
secure.  I  inquired  into  the  symptoms 
of  this  complaint,  and  wus  informed : 
— Soon  after  it  appears,  the  head  be- 
gins to  swell,  the  eyes  glare,  and  the 
whole  frame  is  convulsed  ;  prostra- 
tion succeeds ;  the  skull  softens ;  and 
all  is  over  on  the  second  day.  What 
the  cause  of  it  is  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  nor  did  I  meet  with  those  who 
were  much  wiser ;  though  it  was  once 
supposed,  the  constant  use  offish  by 
the  women  might  occasion  it ;  accorcU 
ingly,  some  of  them  entiiiily  abstained 
from  that  species  of  diet  during  preg- 
nancy, but  with  no  good  result,  for 
their  children  were  carried  away  with 
the  others.  As  there  is  no  medical  aid 
at  hand,  however,  it  is  probable  the 
number  of  deaths  is  much  larger  than 
it  otherwise  would  be ;  for  the  natives 
think  the  case  hopeless,  and  may 
therefore  neglect  all  remedies. 

But  if  the  Headfall  could  bo  ex- 
cluded from  consideration,  I  should 
say,  Tory  is  in  general  very  healthful, 
and  enjoys  what  the  geographers  call 
**SL  salubrious  clime."  In  truth,  the 
air  is  as  pure  and  bracing  as  could 
well  be  wished,  and  the  people  them- 
selves will  swear  by  it ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve any  of  them  would  willingly  re- 
side on  the  mainland,  and  some  have 
never  put  foot  upon  it.  Neither  have 
the  greatest  travellers  been  shaken  in 
their  love  of  home :  one  man,  when 
very  young,  had  been  convicted  of 
smugorling,  and  served  for  several  years 
in  al&p-of-war,  seen  the  world,  and 
realised  money— circumstances  that 


might  have  estransed  lum  firom  tlie 
island;  but  he  had  returned  at  the 
earliest  moment,  and  means  to  die 
there.  And  I  doubt  whether  he  ever 
lighted  upon  a  finer-looking  race  than 
his  own ;  assuredly^  I  had  never  be* 
fore  met  with  so  many  tall  and  noble 
forms  amid  the  same  number  of  per- 
sons :  six  feet  appears  to  be  the 
ordinary  height  of  the  srown  malea ; 
and  for  strength  and  agility,  I  would 
match  a  Tory  fisher  against  any  other. 
The  old  men  are  also  very  hale ;  and 
the  juniors  have  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent countenances,  dark  complexion^ 
and  a  Spanish  cast.  Theur  dreM 
usually  consists  either  of  cloth  coats  of 
a  blueish  shade,  or  of  striped  jacketfi 
and  oilcloth  hats ;  waistcoats  of  drug- 
get, and  trousers  of  cord  or  home 
fabric  ;  but  the  neck  is  commonly 
adorned  with  a  richly-coloured  handl 
kerchief  of  the  sailor  rig. 

They  are  mostly  employed  in  field 
labour,  or  fishing,  cutting  wreck,  or 
making  kelp ;  but  fishing  is  the  favor, 
ite  pursuit ;  and  turbot  and  cod,  ling. 
haddock  and  plaice,  braziers,  herrings 
and  gurnets,  eels  and  breyans,  gray- 
lords,  lobsters  and  crabs,  are  caught 
in  great  abundance.  Such  of  these 
as  are  not  required  for  immediate  use 
upon  the  island,  are  generally  brought 
for  sale  to  the  Cruss-roads — as  the  Tory 
people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  saltinff 
any  quantity  of  fish,  or  saving  it 
at  alC  they  prefer  selling  as  much 
of  it  as  they  can  at  the  time,  no  nutter 
at  what  price ;  and  so  liberal  u  the 
supply,  and  so  slight  the  demand,  m 
turbot,  weighing  from  15  to  20]bs*9 
may  be  bought  there  for  2s. ;  a  cod  of 
lOlbs.,  for  (id. ;  and  a  dozen  of  thes^ 
or  of  cod  and  ling  intermixed,  from 
3s.  to  48. ;  haddo(S:,  from  the  fkmiliar 
size  to  several  pounds,  from  la.  2d.  to 
Is.  6d.  ]>er  ditto;  a  conger  of  some 
30lbs.  fur  Gd. ;  and  a  huge  lobster  for 
dd.  However,  large  lots  of  turtxity 
cod,  and  ling  are  annually  carried 
away  in  boats,  which  come  from  a  dis- 
tance for  the  purpose;  and  as  their 
operations  last  for  weeks,  and  are  coo- 
ducted  with  much  energy,  they  are 
exceedingly  successful.  The  islanders 
fish  from  a  species  of  corragh  that  has 
no  seat,  and  is  propelled  thus— a  man 
kneels  in  the  bow,  with  his  back 
towards  the  stem,  and  grasping  a 
paddle,  which  he  thrusts  into  the  sea 
at  a  short  distance  before  him,  draws 
it  to  cither  side  as  may  be  necessary 
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for  the  guidance  of  the  boat>  or  the 
ease  of  his  arms ;  and  if  there  be  a 
second  hand,  he  sits  in  the  stern  tailor- 
wise,  and  looks  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  other ;  and  while  he  is  delving  at 
the  right  side,  number  two  scoops  at 
the  left,  and  vice  versa.  From  its 
lightness,  the  corra^h  passes  through 
the  water  very  rapidly,  and  it  is  m- 
finitely  preferred  to  an  ordinary  boat 
when  the  weather  is  rough,  or  tlie 
waves  short ;  for  it  rises  more  readily 
to  the  latter,  and  does  not  attempt  to 
cut  them  ;  and,  shell  though  it  be, 
two  men  will  take  a  cow  or  horse  to 
the  mainland  in  it,  or  even  venture 
upon  a  couple  of  these.  St.  Columb 
has  the  merit  of  having  introduced  it, 
as  he  is  reported  to  have  landed  in 
one  ;  but,  there,  he  gets  credit  for 
everything. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  fishing  is 
the  favorite  pursuit  of  the  islanders, 
it  is  not  so  remunerative  as  the  mak- 
ing of  kelp — which  is  manufactured 
either  from  the  short  soft  weed  that 
grows  on  the  rocks  between  high  and 
low  water-mark ;  the  lagh  or  tangle 
that  is  driven  to  the  land  by  the  spring 
and  summer  gales ;  or  the  long,  fine, 
and  stringy  weed  that  is  still  oftener 
washed  on  shore,  or  is  obtained  from 
the  more  distant  rocks.  AVhen  the 
article  was  in  {jreat  demand  for  bleach- 
ing,  the  best  was  thought  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  first  of  these ;  but, 
now  that  other  ends  are  mainly  looked 
to,  the  lagh  or  stringy  weed  is  used. 
In  any  case,  after  the  material  has 
been  gathered  into  heaps,  it  is  spread 
on  the  ground,  turned  from  time  to 
time,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  three  or 
four  days  ;  a  pit  is  then  dug  in  the 
sand,  or  a  '*  kiln"  formed  from  stones ; 
live  coals  or  burning  straws  are  placed 
within  the  shape,  and  the  weed  is 
strewn  upon  them  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
reduced  to  a  liquid.  This  lasts  about 
six  hours,  during  which  men  are  work- 
ing the  glowing  mass  with  poles,  so 
as  to  ensure  a  thorough  burning,  and 
render  the  product  crisp.  It  is  after- 
wards allowed  to  harden,  broken  into 
squares,  and  sent  to  market,  where  the 
average  price  in  1848  was  about £2  128. 
per  ton ;  but  three  years  before,  it 
exceeded  £7  ;  and  the  makers  them- 
selves ai-e  partly  to  blame  for  the  fal- 
len rate  :  the  commodity  being  sold  by 
weight,  it  occurred  to  some  of  them  it 
would  be  a  rare  plan  to  mix  it  with 
stones,  and  charge  for  both — an  ex^ 


pedient  which  succeeded  so  admirably, 
it  was  pretty  generally  adopted;  but  in 
due  course  the  trick  was  discovered, 
and  purchasers  have  since  retorted, 
by  paying  for  all  kelpo^  if  it  contained 
stones.  Another  reason  for  the  de- 
crease in  price  is,  its  comparative  dis- 
use in  bleaching,  to  which  large  quan- 
tities were  formerly  applied,  but  nave 
now  been  superseded ;  and  at  present 
it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  production 
of  Iodine.  Yet  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, a  single  manufacturer  of  that 
drug  expended  nearly  £2,000  among, 
the  Tory  men  alone,  m  the  summer  of 
1848. 

On  the  whole  it  will  not  seem  strange 
that  certain  of  "  the  wretched  fisher- 
men who  inhabit  this  bare  and  desolate 
rock,"  are  worth  several  hundred  pounds 
each,  not  to  speak  of  land  or  stock. 

The  women  are  also  tall,  dark  fea- 
tured, and  well-formed,  though  not  so 
good-looking  as  the  men ;  at  least,  that 
was  the  impression  left  on  my  mind> 
and  I  rather  admire  a  dark  beauty. 
The  camlet  petticoat,  drugget  gown, 
and  white  head-dress  are  worn  in  full 
force;  but  most  of  the  children  are 
arrayed  in  red  flannel,  which  has  an 
admirable  efl*ect  at  a  distance,  and  at 
hand  it  becomes  them  well  enough. 
All  these,  and  many  of  the  articles  of 
male  attire,  are  made  by  the  wearers 
themselves — for  even  Tory  has  manu- 
factures of  this  sort — and  every  one 
of  them  is  decently  clad.  Pending  my 
stay,  some  of  the  girls  were  occupied, 
for  hours  together,  in  filling  creels  with 
sea- weed,  and  tending  the  horses  that 
bore  it  from  the  shore  to  the  drying- 
ground;  and  as  the  diflerent  loads 
were  discharged,  the  ladies  sprang  to 
the  cruppers ;  and,  holding  simply  by 
the  ropes  with  which  their  chargers 
were  (Hrected,  away  they  went — their 
feet  dangling  at  the  side,  and  their 
garments  floating  in  the  wind — grace- 
ful in  carriage,  and  fearless  in  mien. 
It  was  hinted,  too,  they  sometimes  as- 
sumed a  more  manly  posture  still; 
and  there  is  a  story  of  a  poor  gentle- 
man, who,  having  made  his  way  to  the 
island,  was  startled  out  of  his  wits  by 
an  unexpected  charge  of  these  light 
dragoons. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  accomplishment 
of  which  the  Tory  girls  can  boast-^ 
they  are  admirable  at  jigs,  reels,  and 
hornpipes ;  as  are  the  men,  women,  and 
boys :  and  I  would  not  advise  a  visiter 
to  disparage  the  performances  of  its 
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chief  musician^  "wbo  is  a  very  paragou 
in  his  way ;  but  as  his  history  alTords 
an  amusing  instance  of  the  ])ursuit  of 
knowledge  under  dilFiculties,  I  cannot 
omit  it.  It  appears,  he  had  always  a 
taste  for  this  department,  and  years 
ago  managed  to  construct  an  instru- 
ment from  a  few  reeds,  which  producetl 
music  of  an  original  description.  lie 
was  proud  of  his  succe>s,  however,  and 
did  not  fail  to  astonish  the  natives  unon 
every  occasion  ;  his  fame  soon  reached 
the  main,  and  a  lady  having  heard  of 
his  deeds,  presented  him  with  a  llutc. 
Subseciuently,  he  received  some  in- 
struction and  mastered  two  or  three 
tunes,  but  these  did  not  content  his 
soul ;  he  panted  for  a  cmnoua,  and 
endeavoured  to  nwik**  one,  bv  convert- 
ing  a  piece  of  wootl  into  the  neek  of 
the  loved  o]»ject,  or  something  like  it; 
strings  were  now  placed  np<m  this  ;  a 
bridge  was  inserted  between  ;  an«l  be- 
neath the  entire  a  WiHxK-n  Ih»w1  was 
closely  attached,  in  onlrr  to  dee])en 
the  sound,  'i'he  second  instrument 
was  then  completed,  and  iVom  it  tlu-re 
came  a  llood  of  sound  that  was  the  de- 
light of  Tor}'.  Still  he  was  dissati.sficdy 
until  a  score  of  lucklK'fel  him :  a  work- 
man who  had  come  to  repnir  the  Light- 
house, chancer  I  to  bring  a  violin  with 
him,  and  gave  it  to  the  musician  at 
parting — ever  since  has  the  happy 
owner  led  the  island  festivals. 

And  when  there  is  a  i lance,  they 
moisten  it  with  the  1>est  of  generous 
liijuor ;  for  aconsi<lerable  bulk  of  their 
grain  is  bestowed  <m  jhttven.  Ntir  is 
this  to  be  won<lered  at,  if  we  consider 
tliat  only  a  small  part  ot'  it  can  \ni  grown 
on  any  of  the  lots  of  ground,  and  that 
every  owner  woidd  have  trouble  in  re- 
movmg  his  share  to  a  profitable  market; 
while  it  can  be  easily  turned  into  a 
portable  spirit,  for  whi<;h  there  is  a 
ready  demand  both  at  I'ory  and  on 
shore.  Hesid«>3,  the  vmture  hath  a 
charm  for  many,  esi>eciully  as  theri.*  is 
neither  a  coastguard  n(»r  policeman  of 
any  kind  amongst  them :  and  so  sharp 
is  the  look  out  for  revemic  boats,  it 
would  l>e  almost  ini|Mj>>ible  to  take 
them  by  sur|)ris«»;  ewn  if  ihey  did  not 
select,  as  thev  tl«i,  the  vcrv  st*  inn  lest 
weather  for  i  list  ilia  lion— a  period  at 
whieli  no  one  could  vmture  tn  sea 
withoutthe  moiit  srriousrl^k;  and  tiiey 
can  choose  their  (»wn  time  for  landing 
elsewhere  what  they  do  nut  dispose  of 
at  home. 

As  they  intermarry  to  a  large  extent, 


the  most  of  them  are  related  to  each 
other  in  many  degrees ;  it  has  been 
seen,  however,  the  vigour  of  the  race 
has  not  been  dimini^hed  on  this  ac- 
count. Hut  as  there  is  no  priest  or 
clei'gyman  of  any  sort  in  the  island, 
such  of  its  sons  and  daughters  as  moan 
to  be  duly  united  in  the  tirst  instance, 
must  go  ashore  for  the  purpose  ;  and, 
it  will  be  remembered,  tbis  is  more 
easily  said  than  done.  Acconlingly, 
when  the  weather  is  rough,  the  con- 
tract is  merely  civil,  and  the  religious 
bonds  sniH'radded  as  the  gide  abates. 
Thus,  during  my  own  visit,  it  was 
stated  a  young  couple  had  arranged 
matters,  by  entering  into  the  required 
promises.  IIa«l  the  n?verend  gentle- 
man who  was  then  on  the  island,  IxHin 
furnished  with  certain  indispensable^ 
all  the  eerenu>nii's  wouM  have  been 
j)erfected  at  once  ;  thi.'sc  were  untbr- 
tunately  wanting,  howcviT,  and  the 
mt»n'  solemn  i)art  was  deferred.  Yet 
whati'ver  may  be  L'ftKity  of  the  islanders 
in  this  n'sju'ct,  their  devotion  to  the 
bapti>mal  rite  is  unquestionable :  for 
they  hold,  with  others,  that  a  cliild  will 
not  be  saved  ludcss  baptized  before 
death  ;  and  to  guard  agamst  this,  they 
will  tly  to  the  n(>an.'st  priest  under  eir- 
cumstances  uf  the  utmost  danger.  And 
l>e  our  o])inion  as  to, that  belief  what 
it  mav,  the  act  to  which  it  leads  is  both 
touching  and  grand  ;  as  will  bo  admit- 
ted, if  we  conjure  to  the  mind  a  strug- 
gling 1)oat,  that  carries  but  a  shred  of 
sail,  and  quivers  at  the  stroke  of  everf 
wave,  as  the  skv  is  rent  and  the  ocean 
dashed  on  hi;:h  by  the  howling  gust; 
while  the  wild  crew  are  gathered  round 
the  nia>t  ;  the  tace  of  tin*  father  black 
as  the  storm  thnnigh  which  ho  steers, 
and  the  crouching  mother  bent  o*er 
their  dying  child.  O  I  what  a  theme 
t'or  the  poet ;  what  a  subject  for  the 
p;ii:itiT! — and  all,  that  a  poor  infant 
may  be  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  of 
watiT,  ere  it  tails  into  the  great  streamy 
and  floats  away  tor  ever. 

'i'hcv  are  very  hospitable  and  kindly 
in  their  feelings  towords  Mrangcrs: 
unh'>s  you  b;*  familiar  with  Irish,  how* 
evi>r,  you  mu>t  tal;e  their  expressions 
for  'jranlid,  as  thev  sTH^ik  the  verna- 
cul:tr  tn  a  man.  and  so  far  as  I  coukl 
cullret,  tlten-  arc  ntit  ha  It -a -dozen  who 
iind<-r>tand  the  Saxon.  I  fear,  also, 
that  lew  of  iluMit  can  ivad  in  any 
ton;;ue ;  but  a  National  hchoi»llii)U8e,  on 
a  large  scale,  has  been  recently  found- 
ed in  the  middle  township,  and  may 
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effect  much  good.  With  the  exception 
of  the  present  King,  they  are  Roman 
Cathohcs  wholly ;  his  Majesty  is  a 
Protestant ;  feeling  bound,  I  suppose, 
by  the  analogy  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. 

Until  lately,  the  Cottage  and  Light- 
house were  the  only  buildings  in  lory 
that  did  not  form  an  immediate  part 
of  one  of  the  three  towns;  and  although 
the  interiors  of  the  others  are  pretty 
comfortable,  their  outward  appearance 
is  by  no  means  ornamental ;  construct- 
ed of  mud  as  they  mostly  are,  and  sur- 
rounded by  filth  of  every  hue.  Nor  can 
any  tiling  be  more  striking  than  the  in- 
significance of  the  west  and  middle 
towns,  when  weighed  with  the  rem- 
nants of  the  mighty  age  that  lie 
around;*  the  genius  of  the  past  look- 
ing in  pity  upon  the  features  of  to-day : 
but  those  features  are  sufficiently  old 
at  the  same  time — and  Mr.  Wood- 
house  is  doing  his  best  to  recast  them, 
by  inducing  the  awners  of  land  to 
adorn  their  diflerent  sections  with 
houses  of  hme  and  stone.  Some  of 
these  have  been  already  built ;  and  as 
the  number  increases,  the  towns  will 
be  pulled  down.  In  the  meanwhile, 
and  although  doors,  window-frames, 
and  glass  were  ofiered  to  all  who  would 
follow  a  fixed  ^lan,  several  declined 
the  terms,  and  adhered  to  their  old 


systems  of  architecture.  Others  have 
set  themselves  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
breeze ;  and  as  to  taking  a  common 
line  of  frontage,  where  that  was  prac- 
ticable, "  it  was  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

The  Lighthouse,  which  is  of  the  first 
class,  is  in  the  same  township  as  the 
Church  of  the  Seven,  and  to  the  north- 
west. It  stands  upon  an  eminence 
nigh  to  the  sea,  and  is  a  remarkably 
fine  edifice ;  was  erected  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  much  needed  ;  for,  in- 
dependently of  the  exposed  situation 
of  the  island  itself,  there  is  a  dangerous 
bar  in  the  neighbourhood ;  shipwrecks 
were  very  numerous,  and  the  loss  of 
life  proportionate.  There  was,  there- 
fore, an  easy  mode  of  growing  rich  in 
those  days ;  and  logs  of  timber,  planks, 
casks,  &c.,  are  still  driven  on  stiore  in 
numbers.  I  suspect,  in  fact,  nearly  all 
the  woodwork  of  the  houses  has  been 
obtained  in  this  manner ;  and  many  a 
beam  that  has  swept  the  ocean  now 
props  a  roof,  or  binds  a  doorway :  for 
the  game  of  "Finders  keepers,  and 
losers  seekers,*'  is  played  by  more  than 
children;  and  as  to  the  Admiralty  1 1 
"  What  is  it  at  all  at  aU  ?"  The  light 
is  a  fixed  one,  refiected  from  a  lantern 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  visible  at  a  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  miles  in  clear  weather* 


CHAPTER  m. 

The  Beasts  and  Birds  of  Tory— Its  King— His  Chambers  of  Audience,  Hospitality,  and  Style  of  ShaTing— Th^ 
Wishing-Stone — How  the   Evening  went,   and    the  Night   came — My   Departure ;  and  a  Word  of 

Appiiiation. 


The  domestic  animals  are  the  ordinary 
ones,  save  as  aforesaid ;  but  they  are 
all  small.  The  sheep  and  cows  herd 
in  flocks ;  such  as  belong  to  the  east 
and  middle  townships  composing  one 
drove,  and  those  of  the  west  another. 
As  to  the  wild  classes,  there  are  some 
rabbits,  although  no  hares  ;  but  it  is 
well  known  the  latter  are  familiars  of 
the  Dark  Grentleman, — their  race  must 
theretbro  have  been  settled  for  at  the 
Devil's  Rock ;  and  to  prevent  its  re- 
tuni,  St.  Columb  appears  to  have 
cursed  the  furze — if  such  a  holy  man 
could  do  the  like  ;  for  there  is  not  a 
tree  or  shrub  of  any  species  on  the 
island;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  as  bleak 


as  it  can  be.  Otters  and  seals  are  very 
numerous,  especially  the  latter.  They 
frequent  the  caves  and  shores ;  and  in 
sunny  weather  you  may  discover  the 
seal  basking  on  the  low  rocks,  or  rest- 
ing its  head  and  paws  against  them. 
The  juveniles  are  mostly  of  a  cream 
colour;  but  as  they  advance  in  age, 
the  shade  deepens,  and  usually  ends  in 
black;  sometimes  they  are  speckled. 
Both  descriptions  of  seal  are  found 
here ;  that  is,  the  fur  one,  which  is  the 
size  of  a  dog,  and  has  a  diinnish  skin ; 
and  the  hair  seal,  that  rejoices  in  a  far 
thicker  hide,  and  grows  to  an  amazing 
bulk:  so  much  so,  that  I  was  assured 
by  several  and  credible  persons,  one 


*  The  east  town  is  little  better,  though  spared  a  contrast  with  similar  antiqni^ 
ties. 
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had  been  killed  a  few  yean  a^,  whose 
body  was  as  big  as  that  of  their  largest 
cow  ;  that  it  took  'a  pair  of  the  island 
horses  to  draw  it  upon  a  slide-car ;  and 
that  its  skin  was  sufficient  to  make  a 
surtout.  But  as  the  seal  waxes  old, 
the  thinner  becomes  its  covering ;  and 
the  reason  assigned  is,  it  falls  into  years 
and  vermin  about  the  same  time,  and 
the  constant  rubbinjr  on  the  rocks  re- 
moves the  hair.  If  this  be  so,  the 
softest  posts  should  at  once  be  sunk 
for  the  ancient  heroes.  The  young  fel- 
lows arc  mainly  esteemed  for  their 
thick  and  glossy  coats  ;  and  are  repre- 
sented in  proud  waistcoats,  caps,  &c. — 
the  old  ones,  for  the  quantity  of  oil 
which  they  yield,  as  their  bodies  are 
very  fat ;  but  on  the  same  account,  they 
can  disregard  a  common  blow  in  the 
ribs.  They  resemble  the  most  of  us, 
however,  in  havinj^  a  weak  point,  and 
that  is  the  head;  which,  perhaps, 
strengthens  the  resemblance.  Accord- 
ingly, a  sharp  stroke  in  that  region  will 
overpower  the  best  of  them  ;  though  it 
will  bo  well  to  avoid  closer  quarters, 
since  they  have  an  awkward  habit  of 
breaking  bones,  when  they  are  driven 
to  bay,  and  get  a  fair  snap  at  the 

enemy. 

I  should  add,  the  whale  is  a  visiter 
at  Tory,  and  affords  vast  delight  to 
the  people,  his  spouting  particularly ; 
for  that  is  the  only  kind  they  are 
troubled  with :  and  the  shore>mcn  as- 
sert, for  an  entire  week  in  the  year 
1848,  the  boldest  fisher  dare  not  ven. 
ture  in  his  corragh,  lest  both  should 
be  devoured  by  an  unknown  monster 
that  prowled  about ;  but  the  others 
maintain  this  is  a  mere  myth,  and  that 
the  beast  which  would  keep  them  at 
home  never  swam. 

The  birds  are  very  numerous — gulls 
of  various  breeds,  seapies,  scarfs,  and 
•*  all  sorts  of  sea-fowl,"  pigeons,  cur- 
lews, and  ravens,  peregrine  falcons, 
kestrels,  and  eagles.  But  it  is  atfirmed, 
of  the  last  four,  there  are  never  more 
than  a  fidl  grown  brace  of  each,  that 
their  offspring  are  banished  when  able 
to  proviae  for  themselves,  and  inter- 
lopers at  once  expelled;  though  the 
fact  of  the  young  being  in  general 
stolen  from  the  nest  better  explains  the 
paucity  of  their  numbers. 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  passage  to 
the  island,  its  ancient  and  mcxlem 
traits,  its  murdered  King,  his  loved 
daughter,  and  inconstant  wives;  its 
legends,  products  and  people  ;  habits 


and  customs ;  beasts  and  birds :  but  an 
important  topic  still  remains^  and  I 
have  pnrposdy  reserved  it.  Learn, 
therefore,  that  Tory  has,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  resident  Sovereign,  and  that  no 
state  in  Europe  can  boast  of  a  mora 
singular  one.  Let  me  properly  de- 
scribe him,  however.  I  had  been  re- 
commended by  a  friend  to  call  upon 
his  Majesty  immediately  on  landinjg, 
and  request  he  would  show  me  tSs 
lions.  But  I  found  that  a  sickness  had 
driven  him  from  the  east-town,  where 
he  usually  lives,  and  that  he  had  taken 
shelter  at  the  Cottage  along  with  others. 
I  therefore  hastened  there,  that  I  might 
pay  my  respects,  and  open  the  embassy. 
It  was  about  nine  o'clock  when  I  arriv- 
ed at  the  Royal  abode ;  and  after  a 
variety  of  passes  with  a  youthful  cha« 
racter,  who  had  not  a  word  of  English, 
succeeded  in  accjuainting  him  I  wished 
to  see  the  King — on  which  he  ushered 
me  to  a  kitchen  crowde<l  with  men^ 
women,  and  childsen.  My  best  bow 
followed,  and  he  explained  what  had 
passed  l)etween  us  ;  at  least  I  think  sOy 
for  there  was  a  general  rush  to  provide 
me  with  a  chair,  while  a  dialogue  was 
opened  with  some  person  above.  This 
beinor  concluded,  it  was  intimated  I 
should  ascend  to  that  quarter,  and 
that  I  would  there  find  his  Highness. 
I  therefore  clambered  up,  as  I  best 
could,  by  means  of  stairs  formed  from 
planks  laid  sidewise,  with  a  ladder 
resting  against  them  as  a  hold  for  the 
feet ;  and  at  the  furthest  comer  dT 
the  landing  room,  there  was  a  very 
little  man  seated  on  a  bed,  his  legs 
under  the  clothes,  and  his  body  erect. 
Having  heard,  however,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search,  though  large  enough 
m  his  own  way,  was  something  less 
than  Goliath  in  Am,  I  ventured  to  ia- 

Suirc,  if  I  had  the  honour  to  addrasi 
^e  King  of  Tory,  and  received  for 
answer — '<Yes,  sir,  I  am  the  King, 
and  you  are  entirely  welcome."  An 
apology  for  my  intrusion  at  such  an 
unseasonable  hour  and  place  was  next 
offered,  and  the  circumstances  mention* 
ed.  But  he  told  me  there  was  no  oe> 
casion  for  any  apology;  '*He  knew 
my  friend  right  well,  and  would  take 
me  under  his  protection  so  long  as  I 
remained  on  the  island ;  in  the  mean* 
time,  as  he  was  sure  I  was  cold,  I  must 
have  a  mouthful  of  whiskey,  and  he 
would  put  on  his  breeches ;  he  had 
been  tending  the  sick  the  night  befcn^ 
and  that  was  the  reason  be  was  sUll  in 
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bed."  I  thanked  him  for  his  kindness, 
but  suggested  we  had  better  keep  the 
whiskey,  and  I  would  stay  with  him 
while  he  was  dressing.  He  assented 
to  this,  and  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
examining  the  outward  man.  Paddy 
Heraghty,  then,  alias  Harrison,  for 
that  IS  his  name,  is  about  forty  years 
of  age  and  four  feet  high  ;  his  head  is 
well  shaped,  his  features  intelligent,  and 
adorned  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
black,  curling  hair ;  but  his  arms  and 
legs  are  his  frailest  points — the  former 
being  about  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
the  latter  little  more;  neither  can  his 
weight  exceed  eighty  pounds.  By  the 
time  my  survey  was  completed  he  had 
partly  rigged  himself,  and  we  descend- 
ed to  the  kitchen,  his  Majesty  bearing 
his  coat  under  his  arm,  and  ensconcing 
me  beside  the  fire.  Nor  was  it  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  he  was  treated  with 
the  utmost  repect  by  all  present,  and 
that  the  stoutest  among  them  patiently 
obeyed  him  ;  for  hte  manner  is  as  firm 
as  It  is  winning — he  has  the  learning, 
too,  having  acquired  a  fair  education, 
though  born  in  Tory,  and  was  a  school- 
master in  Rathlin.  He  is  abo  the 
under  agent,  and  as  such  has  con- 
siderable authority  over  the  tribe.  This 
was  one  of  the  inducements  to  their 
dubbing  him  "King;"  another  was 
presented  in  his  size,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  his  subjects,  and  the  doctrine 
of  lucus  a  non.  Yet  there  never  was 
aSovereign  who  enjoyed  his  title  more, 
or  abused  it  less. 

Having  been  pretty  well  toasted,  and 
all  the  household  had  a  fair  view  of  me, 
his  Mightiness  proposed  I  should  begin 
breakfast  with  a  round  of  potatoes, 
milk,  and  butter,  that  had  been  served 
in  the  adjoining  room — to  which  we 
retired  ;  but  as  the  apartment  was  al- 
most filled  with  timber,  there  was 
merely  space  for  the  table  on  which 
the  feast  was  spread,  with  one  or  two 
chairs :  and  Paddy  urged,  that  although 
King  of  the  realm,  "  he  was  not  com- 
pany for  any  gentleman  until  after  he 
nad  shaved,"  and  sought  to  retire. 
That,  however,  I  could  not  permit, 
and  we  discussed  the  potatoes  together; 
his  sister,  the  Princess  Nelly,  a  dark, 
eyed  and  merry  lass  of  some  fifteen 
years  or  more,  being  the  maid  in  wait- 
ing. When  the  course  was  finished, 
the  host  suggested  I  should  reseek  the 
fire,  that  he  would  shave  himself,  and 
the  tea  be  drawn  in  style,  as  we  had 
only  half  breakfasted.     I  confess,  we 


had  done  pretty  well  as  it  was,  and 
ventured  to  say  so ;  but  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  idea — "There was  a  pound 
of  tea  in  the  house,  and  three  of  sugar, 
and  it  would  never  be  said  I  had  been 
to  Tory  without  tasting  both."  Sub- 
mission was  accordingly  a  duty ;  and 
soon  I  beheld  his  Majesty  seated  upon 
a  low  stool,  with  a  diminutive  looking- 
glass,  a  bowlful  of  warm  water,  and  a 
lump  of  soap,  spread  before  him  on  a 
form  ;  he  then  lathered  his  face  from 
the  nose  to  the  chin,  and  seizing  a 
huge  razor,  made  a  vigorous  attack 
upon  the  stubble ;  while  the  children 
gazed  in  wonder — and  no  wonder  they 
did :  for  the  process  of  shaving  is  at 
best  a  curious  one,  and  does  not  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  any  one  dur- 
ing the  operation,  whatever  be  the 
future  effects ;  but  in  Paddy's  case, 
while  the  razor  went  its  rounds,  every 
muscle  was  distorted,  his  eyes  rolled, 
the  mouth  pursed,  and  an  awful  grin 
reigned  supreme ;  still,  as  the  perform- 
ance was  a  Regal  one,  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  dared  even  to  smile, 
until  a  fresh  relav  of  the  cheerinor  ele- 
ment  restored  the  whole,  and  "  Richard 
was  himself  again."  By  this  time  the 
tea  was  fully  distilled,  and  the  oaten 
cake  done  to  a  nicety ;  what  justice 
we  could  was  therefore  dealt  to  each. 

There  succeeded  a  State  procession 
over  the  entire  island ;  but  as  the  pace 
was  rather  fast  for  the  little  man,  he 
slipped  another  leaf  from  the  book  of 
the  English  monarch,  by  "  calling  for 
a  horse,"  when  returning;  and  the 
recollection  of  this  eases  my  mind  on 
that  score.  During  our  tour,  he 
showed  me  the  antiquities,  and  other 
objects  of  interest ;  amongst  them,  the 
**  Wishing-stone,"  which  projects  over 
the  edge  of  a  cliff  on  the  north  side  ; 
and,  as  the  common  rumour  goes,  if 
you  walk  round  it  three  times,  you 
nave  only  to  express  the  desire  of  your 
heart,  no  matter  what,  and  it  will  be 
accomplished.  But  when  I  asked  my 
companion  if  he  believed  in  this,  he 
said,  "  It  was  well  enough  for  the  su- 
perstitious ;  it  might  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  had  half  an  eye,  that  nothing 
except  a  goat  could  make  the  circuit 
in  safety — and  he  would  be  a  goat  who 
tried  it ;"  which  the  ledge  itself  abun- 
dantly proved.  He  related,  however, 
as  a  second  solution  of  its  name,  "That 
old  Bonnor,  though  a  bit  of  a  pirate, 
occasion  offering,  was  far  fix>m  a  low 
thief;  and  when  he  had  taken  a  rich 
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captive,  instead  of  robbing  him  in  the 
vulgar  fashion,  put  him  on  the  rock, 
and  not  only  wished  him  at  tlic  bottom, 
but  lent  a  shove  to  hasten  matters; 
wheruu])on,  his  goods  and  chattels  went 
to  the  King,  as  there  was  no  other 
claimant  within  the  dominion."  'I'lio 
present  representative  was  conient  with 
selecting  the  finest  views  of  tin-  «>j)]H).>iuj 
coast ;  which  are  truly  mnp-uiliriiit,  as 
you  stand  on  the  hiirh  mioiiii(1>  t»f 
Tory,  an<l  gaze  upon  a  jianurama  of 
loughs  and  bays,  clill!--,  nun;ntain>,  and 
strands,  that  run  from  Malin  Head  to 
the  liloody  Foreland  ;  the  oeran  >jiark- 
ling  iMjtwtien,  or  its  w:ives  tliundeiing 
to  the  main,  like  white  coursers  spring- 
ing tf)  the  lea. 

On  reaching  the  Cottagt*  again,  we 
feasted  oil' a  li^li  dinni-r,  Ma*«oning  the 
repast  with  many  a  j«'ke  :  and  never 
will  1  for;rt*t  the  eveniuL'  that,  ensuetl, 
while  tla;  rush-lights  tlieki-n-d  cm  the 
hol>,  the  hearth- tone  glowrd,  and  the 
storv  went  its  rounds.  '1  hev  tol«I,  for 
instance,  how  two  »»f  tluir  li>hi"rs  hati 
lately  surprised  a  >eal,  when  endc.tvour- 
in;r  to  kill  an  enornu>us  ci»nu:i'r,  which 
it  had  just  caught,  ami  brought  to  the 
rocks  ;  the  seal  biting  the  e«'l  at  the 
thn»at,  and  the  latter  writhing  in  its 
p'asp,  and  la>hing  'wihlly  al)ttnt  ;  but 
the  men  {rave  the  conger  a  chance  bv 
chasing  its  captor  into  the  sea.  ami 
pursuing  it  in  their  corra.iih  ;  still,  the 
teal  had  care  to  carry  the  eel  along 
with  it,  and  everv  now  and  then  rosi'  to 
the  surliu'e  in  <»rdi'r  to  bre;ithe  more 
freelv ;  anil  though  the  victim  contir»n«d 
its  stru^rjlle,  the  ttthcr  literallv  Havvd 
it,  tearing  oft'  its  skin  in  stripes,  autl 
stainirig  the  water  with  its  blood ;  iis 
often,  however,  as  the  seal  came  to  the 
top,  the  j)ursuers  nished  upon  it, 
and  finding  it  could  not  ma>ter  the 
eel  with  impunity,  it  was  obli;;ed  to 
droj)  the  bot)tv — which  the  umpiix"*  im- 
meiliatelv  h<'ized,  "as  in  such  cases 
usual."  Hut  it  was  not  everyone  who 
wouhl  even  attempt  to  d»  siroy  a  .-^eal  ; 
on  the  contiiirv,  he  must  be  eith(  r  ;i 
bold  spirit,  or  Inne  no  cows;  since  it 
was  giavely  stateil  by  a  coi: script  fa- 
ther, that  th«'  h»<s  of  his  cattle  was  the 
certain  consecjuence  t>f  such  an  act : 
however,  the  King,  who  had  an  arlmi- 
miriible  skin  on  the  ^helf,  would  not 
stand  that,  and  wished  to  know,  "If 
there  wurc  no  cows  iu  2sewfuuudlnntl, 


where  the  slaughter  of  seals  was  a 
constant  practice — ay,  and  a  very  good 
one" — which  led  the  other  to  observe, 
"  lie  could  n(»t  leave  a  hole,  but  the 
King  would  drive  a  rniil  into  it."  Theso 
.and  similar  tales  being  ended,  I  was 
thiiwn  Several  sj>i,eimrus  of  native  ui:i- 
nuf.icture,  sucli  as  llainiels  j-loths,  luul 
camlet ;  the  men  and  bovs  producin*!^ 
th''ir  best  webs,  &c.,  and  the  women 
and  L'lrls»li>i»l;nin^  their  (inesi  j;owns; 
a>^uriiig  me,  mor- -over,  ** That  my  wife, 
fur  of  course  I  was  marrieil,  might 
have  an  entiri'  dre<*i  of  whatevi-r  1  liked 
be<t,  if  slie  would  but  wear  it ;"  a  pro- 
p.)-:al  wlileh  fiii'eetl  me  to  protest  1  had 
come  to  'J'ory  to  look  fi»r  a  wife,  and 
Could  not  aciept  the  one  without  the 
other.  Ami  .-o,  the  hours  passed  .iway, 
until   U"A  wa«*  st-rvtid  ;    and  a  jug  of 

i)iineh  si'Ut  n<  merrily  to  bed — the 
ving  stretched  on  his  accustomed 
(iMjeh,  and  his  i:ue>t  at  the  oppiwite 
si'le  of  the  l«<l*t.  Au  ailjacent  chamber 
ha<l  abo  it-:  eujiiplemeiit  ;  the  rrinct^ss 
N«'ll\  oecupied  a  (-orn«r  of  the  kitchen, 
and  three  ruiMv  ihlldren  held  the 
other. 

( )n  the  foll'fwiu'^  <lav»  I  had  a  si-eimd 
raml»li',  and  ba«le  mv  (.'ottaire  friends 
adieu:  the  kindhi'aried  inmates  hoplnir 
''  I  eiMiM  come  and  >ok*  them  next 
sunnuer ;"  and  th<^Kin;i  waving  his  cap 
in  I  he  air,  as  the  Imat  was  slio>ed  im\ 
and  the  wiml  bore  it  awav.  IVrmit 
n:..'  t:>  add,  I  was  far  from  in>on>ible  to 
all  thi^  ;  and  even  now,  my  thoughts 
will  often  wander  to  the  **'l\>wory Isle," 
and  its  lone  people,  ai'd  never  without 
a  feeling  of  gratitutle  and  of  plciisurc. 

Irish  iJeader  !  1  Have  you  ever  felt 
then*  is  something;  about  our  own  shorus 
which  is  worth  seeing,  something  worth 
knowing?  that  there  are  scenes,  and 
places,  manners,  traditions,  and  races 
which  concern  us  intimately,  and  Heat 
our\ery<h»oi"s,  but  of  which  we  aresiwUy 
iKjli-ant  ?  that  stranjri'  isUuuls  line  the 
coa>t,  varied  birds  skim  the  wa,  or 
lloat  on  hi>>h,  and  countless  swanus 
a  re  da  rt  i  n  g  t  h  rou  Ldi  t  he  divp  V  tliat 
here  is  the  home  of  tlnj  fearless  man 
and  m)ble  woman — of  man,  whfw  spirit 
is  as  buovant  as  the  wave  cm  which  ho 
rides — of  woman,  in  whom  the  mould 
of  Nature  hath  been  regained  ? 

A.  M'F. 
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CHE6NET  ON  ABTILLEBY  AND  rCBE-ABMS. — THE  NATIONAL  DEFENCES.* 


Colonel  Chesney,  the  explorer  of  the 
Euphrates,  has  just  published  a  work 
on  the  state  of  our  artillery  service, 
which  would  at  any  time  merit  serious 
attention,  and  now  demands  it.  The 
work  makes  no  pretension  to  brilliancy, 
but  it  claims  credit  for  practical  good 
advice  in  recommending  refonns  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  efliciency  of  our 
national  defences,  and  in  a  considerable 
measure  to  do  so  without  any  augmen- 
tation of  cost.  Colonel  Chesney  in- 
sists that  our  artillery  service  labours 
under  three  grand  defects — first,  in 
being  inadequate  in  proportion  to  our 
other  forces ;  secondly,  in  being  officered 
by  men  too  a^ed  for  active  service;  and 
thirdly,  in  being  under  the  separate  ma- 
nagement of  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  instead  of  being  under  the 
control,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in 
war,  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
first  defect,  of  course,  cannot  be  re- 
medied without  increased  expenditure. 
The  two  latter  are  palpable  evils,  and. 
Colonel  Chesney  thinks,  and  we  agree 
with  him,  can  be  remedied  with  gain 
in  every  way. 

In  no  other  country  does  a  separate 
ordnance  department  exist,  indepen- 
dent of  the  general  military  executive. 
The  want  of  unity  of  action,  arising 
from  their  separation  in  our  service, 
and  the  cost  of  two  establishments, 
where  one  might  serve  all  the  purposes, 
are  manifest  mischiefs.  The  cure  seems 
evident ;  and  we  can  only  wonder  at 
the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the  in- 
fluences which  h«ave  so  long  stood  in 
the  way  of  a  change  which  seems  to 
be  dictated  by  every  motive  of  pru- 
dence and  economy.  Every  prepara- 
tion for  active  service  in  organisation, 
discipline,  and  equipment,  must  now 
be  made  under  the  directions  of  the 
IMaster-General.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington cannot  interfere  to  order  a 
linchpin  till  the  forces  are  in  the  field, 
and  tnen  they  come  into  action  under 
an  entire  change  of  masters.     It  is  as 


if  there  were  two  Admiralty  Boards-^ 
one  for  the  sailing,  and  another  for  the 
steam  navy.  Plainly  nothing  can  re- 
sult from  such  a  system  but  confusion 
and  comparative  ineflSciency.  The  de- 
tails of  the  proposed  changes  are  mat- 
ter of  financial  and  statistical  economy, 
which  would  be  of  no  interest  for  the 
general  reader.  We  therefore  pass  by 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  without 
doing  more  than  indicating  the  general 
character  of  Colonel  Chesney's  propo- 
sition, which  the  professional  man  and 
legislator  would  do  well  to  examine  in 
detail  in  the  volume  itself. 

On  the  second  point,  the  evil  is 
equally  glaring,  and  the  remedy  also 
at  hand.  In  the  army  or  navy,  an 
officer  enjoying  moderate  promotion 
arrives  at  a  command  while  he  is  in  the 
prime  of  life.  In  the  British  artillery 
service  the  average  age  at  which  an 
officer  attains  the  rank  of  full  colonel 
is  sixty-three.  This  evil,  too,  is  on  the 
increase.  In  1841,  the  ages  of  the 
twenty  senior  colonels  of  the  service 
ranged  from  fifty- eight  to  sixty- three, 
and  their  periods  of  service  from  forty- 
two  to  forty-four  years.  The  ages  of 
the  twenty  senior  colonels  in  the  ser- 
vice now  range  from  sixty-five  to 
seventy,  and  their  periods  of  service 
from  forty-eight  to  fifty-four  years. 
Forty-seven  years  of  service  are,  it  ap- 
pears, the  shortest  term  of  probation  of 
the  artillery  officer  for  his  rank  of  full 
colonel.  He  thus  attains  to  an  efiect- 
ive  command  when  in  mind  and  body 
he  is  becoming  inefficient.  This  slow- 
ness of  promotion  arises  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  regiment ;  for  our  artil- 
lery at  present  constitutes  but  a  single 
regiment  of  11,000  men,  divided  into 
96  companies.  In  the  proposed  re- 
organisation, a  system  of  battalions 
would  be  substituted  for. that  of  com- 
panies. The  total  number  of  officers 
would  remain  the  same,  but  the  supe- 
rior ranks  would  be  increased  by  a  di- 
minution of  those  under  the  rank  of 
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capt^n.  Here,  again,  the  details  are 
of  no  ioterest  for  the  ireneral  reader, 
and  we  must  refer  the  militnrj-  reformer 
and  member  of  pHrliament,  nho^^c  liusi- 
ness  it  ought  lo  he  to  uiulrrstiind  theac 
particulars  to  ttic  tubulated  cxposilion 
of  his  views  given  hv  Colonel  I'lu'sini'y 
in  his  appendix.  'iTie  ri'sult  wliiel) 
Colonel  ('hesnry  propo<e>!  to  at  lain 
would  Iw  ilint  iiflii'in^  sJKinlil  iibraiii  the 
Tank  of  colutid  ivhen  ahmit  fiOy,  unil 
tbat  of  lieu Icn ant .eiilonel  Ivtwivii  the 
agea  of  thirty-five  and  forty.  'I'hr  dif. 
lerunce  in  cost,  on  an  exjf.'nditiire  of 
ncnrif  half.a-milllon  a-foar,  woulil  not 
amonnt  to  more  than  a  tew  hundred 
pounds — alo3sniiu-l)  inoiv  t  Imn  I'ouuler- 
tialancod  by  thi^  Fiivin;;  whti-li  would 
result  from  a  consoUdalion  of  the  two 
departmentii  under  one  war  miiuKter. 

Taking  leave  of  tluH  tedinieal  and 
econoniie  ilcpartmcnt  of  Oolunul  (Jlu's- 
ncr's  work,  wc  approach  the  (^.-neral 
Bulijeot  of  artillery  itnd  firc-arois,  with 
a  ])retly  ronfiitent  i'xiH>eintion  of  w- 
curhig  tlic  interest  of  our  n-tulen).  And 
first,  we  are  wire  a  fei'lin;;  of  painful 
■ur{>riso  will  be  exiileil  by  our  an. 
nouneenient  oftlu:  liiet,  timl  our  li.lal 
artillery  foree  at  tirwent,  horseil  and 
ready  tor  tho  field,  amounts  to  just 
filly-two  pins.  We  niieak,  of  eourse, 
of  lield.iruris,  and  of  tnon:  oidy  which 
arc  reatfv  for  iniioodiate  scr^ii-c,  liun- 
drciU  of  additiunni  field-]>iece8  are  in 
our  onlnancu  depots;  but  to  horse  and 
man  them  woulil  reijuiit:  at  least  a 
year's  preparation  auii  tnuning.  But 
with  reserves  excelling  ours  in  tho 
Hmc  pro[iorlioD,  France  has  at  present 
upwards  of  four  hundred  field-piccea, 
iorsed  ami  ready  for  action ;  Austria 
lias  9(tO  ;  Russia,  720 ;  and  Pnucia  do 
lets  than  1,060. 

This  disparity  exiata  not  alone  in  tin 
actual  niuiib<.'r  of  guns,  but  in  the  pro- 
portion which  they  bear  '" ''"  — ^  — 
vms  of  the  avric^  ~*- 
utillery  ban  to 
then       " 


EnpUnil,  one  of  the  eoipa  in  time  comitilM 
bdiig  allotlrd  for  thn  maat  dpfmcoi,  and 
■nothfT  kppt  in  tcsoti-p,  to  be  uRembJed  bjr 
railway  at  Mime  itntral  |KHnt  ia  the  eountiy. 
Thi'  snialli7<l  niimbcr  will)  whk-h  the  pro- 
tection of  llrvat  Drilun  miii  Iirland  couU 
he  iinilPTtakpn,  wnuld,  occonlin);  tn  the  IhiiM 
of  IVellinKtfin,  he  a  r<>rrc  incluitini;  militia, 
of  l.iii.'lQU  I1U1I)  whtrh,  olinwlim  three  mina 
li>  I'vi'ri-  IjOflM),  miulil  require  4.10  ftuni^  or 
at  ibc  Ihw  Intimate  of  iIk-  Anillety  Com- 
mit fv.  333  ifims  ti>  \k  iirou^it  into  the  Bttd. 
Til  lirnMo  fut'h  II  nnmlK'T,  in  unier  tu  pmvida 
a^itct  a  (BiiMlile  coiitinpitcr,  iasranvly  to 
Ik  thiiiifflit  •<(,  mon  luutiruLirly  Mi  in  cass 
of  eiiivrp.-ni'y,  lar|^<  aiwistanie  in  point  of 
imtrainoil  animulA  woulil  be  at  command 
As  in  the  raw  nf  |Ih>  tert  nf  the  aimy.  ■  nn- 
meieiid  Tom'  nf  artillery  is  in  thcTC  tiioea 
mvally  ini^eaNid  Iv  the  means  of  rapid  lo- 
vomiitlon,  iJuie  ■  pKint  timo  woi Jil  Ri^tra  to 
Cnuvntmtt  it,  uut  Only  nt  any  one  particular 
lilapv,  lint  cvrn  at  srvrrat  pinnU  in  succfa- 
riim.  the  arallablo  riin-r,  hawei'er,  conld 
nnt  lie  beyond  the  artiul  numlittr  of  gun* 
and  tnwpii  that  ouelit  to  bo  awcmtiled  at 
any  mii'  imint  of  attarh.  It  ia  true  tbat  ty 
mi'iuis  ut railways  tlip  gma  eoiild  be  sent  lo 
Hn-u]!}'  itTlain  ixedtluns.  and  than  to  act, 
tliouftli  k>M  I'dii'lpnlly.  wtlh  a  sinall  (ovpor- 
liim  or  liinil  huiM-s.  or  even  without  al^  at 
all :  Init  it  is  i-viilent  iliat  hi  this  rax*  It 
would  he  ub»olutu4.v  necewaiy  lo  eend  ex- 
pnii'iHi'd  i{uiiiH<ra  to  Mrvo  tlinn.  Iloracs^ 
that  wiinM  \w  um'TuI  to  a  certain  extend 
cnuld  be  oliluiiicil  and  liastily  Iminal;  but 
Ihi-i  in  atnoliilely  iint  of  the  quntion  with 
Teganl  to  ilie  icnnnm.  If  It  be  true,  as  baa 
bwn  ■lain],  that  aomethintt  may  ha  dona 
with  infniiir  nivalry  or  InGmtty,  bat  that 
bail  anillm-  is  wonw  than  ustlew,  Iha  poi- 
iibilitv  nf  |in>viilhi|;  a  fuAirimt  number  tt 
well-^nnl  artilh'i^-mni  for  field  service,  SB 
Bucb  an  cnieigcnry,  becomes  an  object  tl 
paramount  necessty.  And  the  forca  latl- 
malod  by  the  Ulustiiaui  Commander-in-CUrf 
to  b«  nqnldts  for  ths  pnit«ction  it  Iha 
coonby  woold  call  fir  9,718  iilUliijaM. 
orBfaoatS,DOOmn  in  addltkm  to  what  w« 
now  liav«| '  anpiMdia^  nvory  guanor    lo  ba 
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ments  in  Iho  musket,  however,  to  which      alrouly, 
we  shall  preBently  advert,  render  it  very 
questionable   whelher   the   great  gun 
will  not,  to  socae  extent,  besvipera^ed 
by  the  smaller  fire-arm.     Up  to  the 

5 resent  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
attles  have  been  becoming  more  and 
more  combala  of  artillery.  In  the  last 
great  action  in  which  wo  were  engaged, 
the  fioal  struggle  with  the  Siihs  at 
Goojerat,  the  fight  iins  one  of  great 
guns  on  both  sides.  The  musket  and 
bayonet  hardly  enter  into  the  account 
of  that  day's  ivork.  We  brought  into 
the  field  nmety-six  guns,  including  t«n 
eigb teen-pounders,  against  fifly-nine 
pieces  of  the  enemy,  among  which 
was  but  one  eighteen -pounder,  the 
Test  being  of  various  jailer  calibres. 
The  cffeclofauchft  preponderance,  both 
in  quantity  of  shot  and  length  of  range, 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  Sikh  guns  were  silenced,  and  their 
masses  thrown  into  confusion  by  shot  suffera 
from  cannon  which  their  own  fire  could 
not  reach  in  return :  our  columns 
moved  in  safety  to  vilbjn  mnsket 
range;  and  the  enemy,  seeing  ua,  arrive 
in  perfect  order  at  the  point  of  attack, 
fled  without  further  debate.  It  was 
altogether  an  affuir  of  round  shot  and 
oabres ;  and  so,  probably,  would  e\ery 
other  pitched  battle  in  these  times  have 
become,  but  for  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  tile  musket,  which  have  again 
placed  that  fire-arm  at  the  head  of 
offensive  weapons.  Before  we  proceed 
to  speak  of  the  improved  muiket,  how- 
ever, let  us  observe  that  none  of  the 
ATtilleiy  which  did  us  such  good  service 
at  Goojerat  was,  properly  speaking, 
British.  This  arm  in  India  is  ex- 
clusively provided  by  the  East  India 
Company,  and  beers  a  much  more  ade- 
quate proportion  to  the  rest  of  their 
ioToe  Uian  the  Royal  Regiment  of 
Artillery  here  does  to  the  Queen's 
army,  Tlie  Ounijiuiij'^  artillery  is,  in 
lacC,  a  very  foriuiitaLik-  l\^rce,  consisting 
of  no  less  than  4M  jiieoi/s  of  field  ord- 
k. nance — ofwbidiUr^nrc  horse-artillery, 
B<lbl)y  equipped,  and  rcailr  for  active 
""■viceataDy  moment.  Notwitlu  d- 
;  the  great  enii^tticv  of  the  I  lan 
"*■  ■  .  Colonel    t'liL-oey    enj 

movements  iJiiglit  Mill  bo  uMus, 
mu.  efiectiiig  u  nniibrmitv  of 


lisatioQ   lor  tlie   i 


having  its  orlghi  hi  coniiezlon 

wim  our  moat  unport^nt  c^onial  poaseasiHi. 

"  Independently  of  the  limited  proportiiMi 
of  both  services  nhich  has  hitherto  prevailed 
in  the  British  empire,  no  artillery  or  en- 
gineers whatever  are  maintained  fbr  tho 
Queen's  troops  serving  in  India  ;  for,  eitlier 
owing  to  the  exclusive  natiue  of  the  Ord- 
nance service,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the 
British  army  has  been  employed  in  that  part 
of  the  world  withont  snv  portion  of  the 
Queen's  arlillery.  Had  the  Utter  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  army,  it  may 
f«irly  be  presumed  that  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry would  not  hare  been  sent  tn  serva  In 
the  East,  or  indeed  anywhere  else,  without  a 
due  proportion  of  the  artillery ;  in  which 
case  the  East  India  Company  would  ooly 
have  been  obliged  to  raise  and  maintain  a 
duo  proportion  of  this  arm  for  the  native 
service,  since  (he  Queen's  troops  would  have 
had  their  own  artillery. 

"  The  additional  patronage  arising  from 
the  present  nyetem  offers  a  serioas  har  to 
obtaining   this  boon  for   the   corps,    which 


s  Ion 


East  India  Directors  will  na- 
turally coDlinue  to  provide  the  proportion  of 
artillery  required  for  the  Queen's  troops 
serving  in  India,  althougli  it  ia  attended 
with  some  disadvantages  to  the  empire  which 
they  govern  so  jadiclously. 

"Itia  well  known  that  the  artillery  of 
Europe  gains  much  by  the  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  progressive  improvement  of  this 
branch  of  military  een-ico  in  the  different 
continental  annies ;  and  of  such  advantage 
the  East  India  artillery  is  hi  a  great  meaaora 
deprived.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  dis- 
paragement to  those  who  have  performed 
their  duties  in  the  Geld  to  admirably,  to 
express  the  belief  that  the  Ordoance  corpa 
in  the  East  would  gain  as  much  by  tha 
emnlaUon  which  would  be  the  consequenoe 
ofthe  pretence  of  a  proportion  of  European 
artilleiy  and  engineers,  aa  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  of  ln(Ua  undoubtedly  do,  from  baV' 
ing  amoni;  them  a  portion  of  thene  arms 
belonging  to  the  Queen's  nervjce. 

"  'Die  East  ludia  Company's  srUllery  has 
not  escaped  those  differences  as  to  detsils  at 
the  three  Presidencies,  which,  aa  regards  the 
other  two  arma,  have  gradnally  beoi  giving 
way  to  a  general  system  applicable  to  the 
whole  force.  Even  Ibe  atnngth  of  the  troops 
and  companies  varies  in  some  degree.  .  . 
Essential  differences  still  exist,  not  only  as 
to  the  extent,  but  also  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  eqaipmenta  For  inatance,  polea,  inatead 
of  aiialYs,  are  used  with  the  gun  and  limber 
carriages  in  Bengal,  in  which  Preslden'y, 
Instead  of  mounleil  detachments,  the  gun- 
ners of  the  horse  artillerj- are,  from  motives 
(rf  economy  chiefly,  carried  on  the  off-horses 
of  the  guns  and  waggona ;  thus  placing  a 
tnop  of  horse  artillery  nearly  on  the  footing 
(rfan  ordinary  Held  battery.  It  is  beddes, 
the  practice  of  tlw  artillery  belonging  to  thia 
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to  oonw  Into  action  willi  the 
limbera  Ocinj;  the  rear,  Initeod  of  tbe  more 
■i[Hcl  flyfltem  of  luilimbering  tho  ^lUlfl  aA 
ttwy  advuice ;  whicb,  be  it  obMiTHl,  bas 
the  adTaiitaffe  of  kEC{nni;  the  mt-o  nearer  to 
the  fnin  at  this  partiL-uUr  moment,  so  that 
tbe  lalUr  in  mdji  to  open  ita  lira  by  tbc  time 
tho  hones  have  wheeled  lound.  Tliua  it 
would  appear  that  tbe  artillery  at  tbe  Beat 
of  Govenuneiit  ii  in  a  tuoru  bu'kwanl  stale 
than  that  of  the  otliei  two  i'luddvni'ice ; 
moKwviT,  aa  utaled  by  Captaui  Oakce,  each 
gDvcnimont  adopts  a  w|ierate  >i)'stctn  of  itiill, 
dilRTui).',  luo,  to  miAAy,  that  an  olliL-cr  of  onu 
wtublulimcnt  would  acarcvly  be  able  to  com- 
mand sncl  manceuvre  s  battery  accordinf;  to 
the  practice  of  rlther  of  tlie  oilier  Pre«dea- 
cii-9.  nor  would  he  be  ablo  to  act  vritb 
them. 

"  'ITie  proposal  of  Captain  Oaken,  it  ailopt- 
Ctl,  will  bring  almnl  i-ur  kiihtuI  HTKIem  it 
(Irilln,  inaiuonvreii,  :in>!  iTi^iUiUitimi,  fur  tho 
■rtilleiyd' India  j  wi  llmt  tbe  4dO  fdecc*  i^ 
onlnanco  (168  \xm^  boric-artillery),  Ailiy 
cqiiijipeil,  aa  well  a>  Ihu  SOO  fvaxa  in  nv- 
aurvi>,  and  the  15,7I<J  Kurujieann  and  guu 
hucan  tit  msD  thiiu,  may  be  alike  at  Iho 
tbnu  Prv^deadea  in  evviy  riBpvtt." — pp. 
S4S-47. 


in,  anil  unity  i 
the  chief  Bourcca  of  military  succeaa. 
Coatralitaliun  in  political  inatituliuns 
may  easily  bo  carried  too  far  (  but  wo 
can  hardly  have  central iiatioii  in  ex- 
CGSB  is  the  inachinury  of  war.  Tho 
difTorenre  of  a  few  men  in  the  orgoni- 
SAtion  of  a  company ;  of  a  few  graina 
in  the  weight  of  bullets ;  of  a  slight 
degrue  of  greater  or  leas  explosive  force 
in  ammunition^  of  an  inch,  or  even  Icsa, 
in  the  diamettr  of  artillery  carriage- 
wbcets ; — difTeruncei  in  thcae,  and  a 
tboiuand  other  details  of  Bccmins- 
\j  little  consequence,  might  impede 
and  even  paralyse  the  most  important 
military  combinations.  It  is  one  of  the 
traits  of  mind  in  Frinco  Louis  Napo- 
leon that  indicates  a  very  formidable 
specie!)  of  ability,  that  he  has  already, 
in  a  masterly  way,  exposed  the  points 


four  calibres,  and  nine  apcciua  of  nro- 
jeetilcs,  a  single  gan,  of  uniforw  calibre, 
mod  four  species  of  nnrf«taet  imM  bn 
aU  that  wcudd  be  p  -  — "■ *^- — 


\ 


netxatdve  forcoi  reciMlt  and  durabilitf  of 
carTia»»,  he,  aa  compared  wiili  the  onU 
nance  nitherto  in  use;  and  it  appears 
that,  on  a  balance  of  advaotages  aod 
disadvantages,  the  preponderance  of 
advantage  leans  decidedly  in  favoor  of 
tho  President's  model.  The  gun  he 
proposes  is  a  twclvc-poimder  howitia, 
or  short  cannon,  capable  of  throwing 
sholli  ui  well  as  solid  shot.  It  aoenu, 
for  some  reason  that  wo  do  not  pro- 
feis  to  explain,  that  shot  may  ha  as 
etlectually  thrown  from  a  gun  of  this 
dujcription  with  a  charge  of  one-fourth 
of  its  wdght,  as  from  an  ordinary  gun 
with  a  charge  of  one-third  ttf  iu 
weight.  The  howitzer,  consequently) 
can  be  maile  so  much  lighter  than  a 
twclve-i^unde^gun,  as  to  bo  carried 
withfacility  on  the  cnrriagsofau  eight- 
pounder.  Tho  model  howitzer,  with  its 
carriage,  thus  neighs  3,800lbs.  only  ; 
when  thetwolvc-pounilcr  gun,  mounted, 
weighs  4, 4 1 0 — gi  vi  ng  a  ^reat  Buperiority 
in  mobility,  as  well  as  in  tho  power  of 
transporting  am  munition,  to  the  former. 
The  render  may  easily  form  an  idea  of 
the  advantage  which  a  force,  provided 
with  a  woapuQ  so  sinipto  an<l  service- 
able,  would  have  over  an  enemy,  en. 
cumticred  aswc  were  in  tho  Peniasida, 
where  "  One  of  our  troops  of  hon»- 
arUllery  had  three  kinds  of  guns,  vix., 
t]iroe-[>ounderB,  light  six -pounders,  and 
fivu-and-a-lialf  inch  howitzers,  and 
where,  besides  these  varietiei  <^  cali- 
bre and  of  ammunition,  ftz  kinds  of 
small-arm  cartridges  were  also  cairiod 
into  tbe  licld." 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  tbo 
howitzer,  or  short  light  cannon  of  wiik 
bore,  which  thtis  seems  destined  to  bft- 
oomc  the  principal  piece  of  field  ori- 
aance  in  European  inirfarc,  is  ori^naDy 
of  an  Indian  pattern,  and  hca  baan 
derived  to  ui  urough  the  Inrki  u^ 

*■  The  bowltnr  gan  whU  new  Ibraa  art 
impoilaiit  paittf  An  ff-"-*- "  '- 
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^le  were  nied  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinuid 
(gainst  the  Turks  In  1S6G,  BUd  b;tba  King 
of  PoUod  in  tbe  campaign  of  1G37.  Atittla 
later  (1605)  hoilow  ahot  appear  in  |  L'ln- 
slmctioa  aur  le  fait  de  rartillerie  dreuea,  pu 
le  Duo  do  Sully.' 

"  European  powers  appear  to  have  made 
the  mistake  of  adapting  the  short  in  prefe- 
rence to  the  long  howitzers,  with  the  excep- 
lloQ  of  the  Turka,  tnm  whom  Qeneral  Os- 
moUki,  of  the  Fc^li  army,  captured  one  of 
the  longer  and  more  efficient  weapong  in 
1745.  It  ia  understood  that  Tomanowic;:,  a 
Hungarian  general,  u^  one  of  these  pieces 
about  1765 ;  and  during  the  stnigRlE  pre- 
vious (0  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772  fho 
Russians  tuok  some  howitzer  guns,  which 
they  adopted  under  the  aame  o(  unicorns. 
A  Turkish  piece  in  the  Keposilory  at  Wool- 
wich, nearly  corresponding  with  our  S4- 
pounder  hoHitzern,  bears  me  dat«  of  I  SOS, 
Htien  many  others  were  cast  by  order  of 
Sultan  Selini. 

"  A  ballei7  of  unicoraa  was  taken  from 
(ho  Russians  by  tlie  French,  after  it  had  done 
gaud  service  at  (he  battle  of  Smclensko. 
Kapoleon,  on  seeing  the  captured  guns  next 
morning,  U  said  to  have  exclaimed,  'Ce  sont 
DCS  dijblea-lii  qui  nous  ont  attrapes  de  si 
loin  bier. '  An  improved  instrument  of  this 
hind  was  tlie  consequence  of  their  attracting 
Napoleon's  attention ;  and  the  celebrated 
Pu^ans  gnn,  which  now  takes  a  prominent 
place  both  by  hind  and  sea,  subsequently 
appeared.  On  one  of  these,  and  that  almost 
the  smallest  calibre,  has  been  based  the  new 
ayslcm  of  field  artillery  by  Lonia  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  according  to  which  a  12-pounder 
bon  itzcr  i;un  is  hereafter  to  ser^'e  for  every 
purpose  in  the  field.*— pp.  318-20. 

Nevertbetess,  and  notwithatanding 
the  adrantagca  attending  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon's  proposn],  we  ehotUd  be 
sorry  to  see  an  excessive  love  of  uoi- 
formity  depnTO  our  ecrvice  of  those 
long-reaching  eighteen-poimder  gun  a, 
which  overthrew  the)  Sikh  ordnance  at 
Goojerat ;  and  ire  hope  that,  if  ever  the 
fbraes  (^  the  Frendent  should  be 
brought  in  contact  with  iMirs,  we  may 
bno  an  opportunity  ^il'iryiiig the eficct 
nf  rouiul  shot  Bt  l,5(Ji)  wv  i.OOO  paces 
fen  minatoB,  ut  k-u^t,  before  the 
aiiidDl  huwittcr  and  Minit;  inuaket  are 
bfougbt  into  play. 
Hut  briiiEi  U9,  at  lenjith,  to^tke  im- 
Aretl  miuKet,  a  neapuu  dettined  to 
vrcite  vut  intluenc«  uii  «11  h 
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*  flight  are  these :  the  boll,  not  fitting 
accurately  to  the  bore,  admits  of  some 

escape  of  the  elasdc  gases  at  its  sides, 
and,  when  Uberated  from  the  barrel,  it 
rolls  through  the  air  on  varpng  axes 
of  rotation,  like  a  stone  thrown  from 
the  hand :  and,  as  it  never  is  a  perfect 
sphere,  opposes  varying  degrees  ofr^ 
sistance  to  the  atmosphere,  causing  not 
only  a  retardation  in  its  progress,  but 
deviations  from  the  direct  path  of  pro- 
jection. The  ordinary  riffe  to  a  cer- 
tain extant  cures  these  defects  of  the 
musket.  A  spiral  groove  in  the  barrel 
commnoicateB  a  rotatory  motion  on  n 
constant  axis  to  the  ball,  which,  in- 
stead of  rolling  loosely  forward  as 
above  described,  cleaves  die  air  with 
Bomethingof  the  motion  of  an  arrow  i 
and  the  ImU  bdng  made  a  tight  fit  for 
the  bore,  in  order  to  take  the  form  of 
the  groove,  there  is  considerably  less 
lateral  escape  of  the  explosive  lorces. 
The  consequence  is,  ttuit  the  buDet, 
getting  more  fully  the  benefit  of  the 
expanding  gaaes,  and  cutting  the  air 
with  a  more  direct  flight,  is  efleclive  at 
distances  of  400  or  500  yards.  But 
the  ramming  down  of  so  tight  a  ball  as 
ia  required  for  the  purnoso  of  taking 
the  shape  of  the  grooTed  barrel,  is  at- 
tended with  some  delay,  and  also  with 
the  disadvantage  of  compressing  the 
powder  into  a  too-cloaely  packed  condi- 
tion to  admit  of  its  complete  ignition, 
and  the  full  development  of  its  explo- 
aive  forces.  The  rifle,  therefore,  re- 
mained to  be  improved  in  two  particu- 
lars— viz.,  in  the  easier  introduction  of 
the  ball,  and  the  looser  disposition  of 
the  power.  These  results  have  been 
attained  to  with  great  success  in  the 
Mnie  muaket.  The  Minie  bullet  goes 
into  the  barrel  loose,  and'  comes  out 
tight ;  it  takes  the  form  of  the  rifled 
groove  in  its  exit ;  and  the  powder, 
un bruised  by  its  introduction,  mflames 
through  all  ita  particles,  and  gives  all 
its  expansive  force  to  the  bullet  at  the 
moment  of  its  expulsion.  These  eflbcts 
ore  brought  about  by  introducing  along 
with  the  bnllet  a  piece  of  iron,  the 
size  of  a  small  bntton,  lying  loosely  in 
a  conical  hollow,  scooped  ont  in  tbo 
bottom  of  the  ball.  This  iron  capsule 
bdng  finrced  forward  at  the  first  mo- 
ment of  the  explosion,  wedges  itself  in 
Ae  hollow  of  toe  bullet,  and  distends 
the  lead  on  every  aide,  which  thus  fills 
np  every  portion  of  the  bore,  aftd  suf- 
ten  no  escape  of  the  explosive  gases. 
Finthermore,  as  the  ballet,  if  it  were 
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a  sphere,  would  not  have  substance 
enough  to  admit  of  being  so  hollowed, 
it  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  short  coni- 
cal-headed cylinder — in  fact,  a  con- 
densed  arrow,  or  leaden  bolt  with  an 
iron  core.  Uence  an  additional  in* 
grcdient  in  its  increased  range,  the 
aisi)lacement  of  air  being  only  in  pro- 
portion to  its  diameter,  while  the  weight 
and  impetus  of  the  missile  arc  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length.  Hence,  also,  an 
mcreased  accuracy  in  aim,  as  the  longer 
the  axis  of  rotation  the  more  direct 
and  arrow-like  is  the  Aight  of  the  mis- 
sile.  The  result  of  these  combined  im- 
provements  is,  that  the  Minie  musket, 
while  capable  of  being  loaded  as  rapidly 
a  sa  common  fusee,  throws  its  shot  fully 
twice  as  far  as  the  ordinary  rifle,  and 
with  considerably  greater  accuracy  :*• 

"  PaixhanSi  in  his  *  Constitution  Militaire 
de  la  France,'  gives  the  following  as  the  re- 
sult of  extensive  experiments  with  the  new 
riflo<l  carbine,  which  only  requires  4|  )^ns, 
instead  of  9,  of  powder  to  proi)el  a  ball  nearly 
double  the  weight  formerly  used. 

"At  a  distance  of 218^  yards,  it  was 
found  that  a  target  of  rather  more  Uiaa  two 
yards  square  was  struck  100  times  in  suc- 
cession with  the  new  musket,  and  only  44 
times  by  the  old  weapon,  out  of  the  samo 
number  of  shots. 

Again,  at  655-^  yards,  which  the  common 
musket  did  not  reach,  the  samo  target  was 
struck  25  out  of  100  shots  by  the  new  mus- 
ket, whilst  a  field-piece  firing  the  same 
nunibi.*r  only  Htnick  it  six  times. 

•*  And  at  1,093  yards,  when  a  field-piece 
usually  diverged  six  or  eight  yards  from  the 
tJir;;et,  the  now  musket  struck  it  six  times 
out  of  100  shots ;  and  even  at  this  enormous 
distance,  it  was  found  in  the  case  of  an  ex- 
I>erienced  marksman  that  three  of  his  shots 
out  of  four  took  effect  on  a  moderate-sized 
target ;  so  that  in  this  case  art  did  more 
than  nature,  for  at  1,000  yanls  none  but  a 
good  sight  could  distinguish  the  obj(>ct  which 
the  musket  hit  *)  accurately." — pp.  269,  270. 

But  wo  arc  not  yet  done  with  im- 
provtMnents  in  the  musket.  TheMiniu 
gun,  it  will  have  lK>en  obsiTvcMl,  loads 
from  the  muzzle  about  lis  exi>oditiou!<ly 
as  the  ordinary  fusee  ;  and  its  charf^o 
is  ignited  through  a  touch-liule  at  the 
breech.  Three  shots  a  minute  with 
such  a  weapon  would  be  very  (luick 
firing ;  and  at  every  discharge  a  little 
powder  is  wasted,  owing  to  the  igni- 
tion taking  place  at  the  end  of  the 
cartridge  remote  from  the  bullet.  The 
Pnissian  Ziindnadelgewehr,  or  no(><lle- 
ignitiog  musket,  professes  to  unite  a 


greater  facility  in  loading,  with  a  moro 
effectual    combustion  of  the    charge. 
The  needle-gun,  as  we  may  for  conve- 
nience sake,  desi^iate  it,  loads  from 
the  breech :  that  is,  the  charge  is  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
through  an  opening    in    the   barrel, 
which  at  each  discharge  is  closed  by  a 
sliding  cover.  So  rapidly  can  this  evo- 
lution be  prepared,  that  the  needle- 
sun  may  be  charged  and  fired  six  times 
in  a  minute.     Tliis  makes  one  needle- 
sun,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  effec- 
tively equal  to  two  Minies.    But  the 
superionty  does  not  cease  here.     The 
bullet,  not  having  to  be  introduced  by 
the  muzzle,  is  made  somewhat  larger 
than  the  bore  of  the  forward  part  of 
the  barrel,  so  Hiat  in  its  expulsion  it 
fills  the  grooves,  if  possible,  more  com- 
pletcl}r  Uian  the  cx])anding  Minie  ball, 
and  without  the  drawback  of  any  ad- 
ditional apparatus.     But  it  is  in  the 
mode  of  igniting  the  charge  that  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  weapon  con- 
sists.   A  portion  of  detonating  powder 
is  placed  in  the  head  of  the  cartridge, 
immediately  behind  the  bullet.     In  a 
chaml>er  Ix^hind  that  which  contains 
the    cartridge    is    a  powerful   spiral 
spring,    canning  at  its  extremity  a 
8Darp-j)ointe(l    steel  wire,    or  needie. 
In    discharging     the     weapon,     this 
spring  being  let  go,   darts  the  needle 
through  an  aperture   communicating 
with  the  anterior  chamber,  and  pushes 
it  through  the  body  of  the  cartridge, 
until  it  reaches  the  fulminating  compo* 
sition,  which  it  explodes  by  its  con- 
tact.    The   cartridge  is  thus  ignited 
from  the  anterior  end,  and  the  elastic 
gai«es  act  at  once,  and  with  cumnlaUve 
effect  on  the  base  of  the  bullet.     A 
single  motion  of  the  hand  retracts  the 
needle  into  the  spring-chamber,  and 
opens    the    charge-chainber    for    the 
rc^coption  of  another  cartridge.     The 
sui)eriority  in  point  of  rapidity  of  fire 
is  indisputable ;  and,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  more  favourable  circumstances 
under  which  the  charge  is  exploded, 
the  range  of  the  needle-gun  appears  to 
exceed  even  that  of  the  Mime  rifle. 
So  that  it  is  averred,  execution  may  be 
done  with  it  even  at  the  astounding 
distance  of  1,200  yards,  or  two-thirds 
of  a  statute  mile. 

It  is  with  weapons  of  these  extrft- 
ordinary  powers  Uiat  considerable  sec- 
tions of  the  armies  of  Franco  and 
Prussia  are  now,  and  have  fur  soma 
years  back  been  provided.   We,  in  the 
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meantime,  while  improving  in  all  the 
apparatus  of  peaceful  production,  con- 
tinue to  entrust  our  defence  to  troops, 
armed  for  the  most  part  with  the  old 
smooth-barrelled  musket,  or  at  best 
with  the  ordinary  rifle.  Conceding 
everything  that  is  claimed  for  the 
British  soldier,  we  may  doubt  whe- 
ther any  difference  of  physique 
could  re-establish  the  odds  in  favour 
of  a  man,  however  valiant,  work- 
ing with  a  weapon  effective  only 
at  240  yards,  and  dischargeable  thrice 
in  a  minute,  against  a  French  work- 
man in  the  same  department,  whose 
weapon,  dischargeable  as  frequently, 
is  effective  at  1,000  yards;  or  against 
a  Prussian  or  Norwegian — for  the  Nor- 
wegians even  are  before  us  in  this  de- 
partment of  mechanics — whose  weapon 
is  dischargeable  twice  as  frequently, 
and  effective  at  three  times  the  dis- 
tance. In  such  a  contest,  we  should 
play  the  part  of  the  Sikhs  at  Groojerat — 
be  silenced,  namely,  and  defeated  by 
an  enemy  who  had  never  coine  within 
range  of  our  guns.  Twenty  thousand 
muskets  of  the  new  pattern  have, 
however,  we  understand,  been  lately 
oixiered  by  our  Government ;  a  school 
of  practice  has  been  estabUshed  at 
Woolwich  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
year  after  the  Great  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition will  see  the  United  Kingdom  on 
a  par,  at  least,  with  the  nations  of  the 
Continent,  in  the  arts  of  protecting  its 
population  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
industrial  products. 

The  effect  of  this  increased  range  of 
the  musket  on  military  field  combina- 
tions must  depend  very  much  on  the 
still  unsolved  problem  of  whether  the 
range  and  efficiency  of  cannon — which 
are  but  muskets  of  a  large  size — cannot 
be  increased  by  similar  means  in  a  like 
proportion.  The  idea  of  loading  can- 
non at  the  breech  is  as  old  as  the  first 
construction  of  artillery ;  and  the  sug- 
gestion of  rifling  great  guns  followed 
close  on  the  first  introduction  of  the 
spiral  groove  in  the  musket  barrel. 
Colonel  Chesney  apprises  us  that  some- 
thing has,  in  fact,  been  already  done 
towards  carrving  these  ideas  into  prac- 
tice, and,  as  it  would  appear,  with  con- 
niderable  success : — 

''  A  project  for  loading  great  gnns  at  the 
breech  was  brought  forward  a  few  years  ago, 
after  the  plan  of  a  Piedraontese  officer,  M. 
Cavalli,  with  a  certain  degree  of  success, 
having  gained  an  increase  of  one-quarter  in 
tlie  range ;  with,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 


advantage  of  being  loaded  without  exposing 
the  men  so  much  as  at  present,  whether  at 
the  port-hole  of  a  ship  or  the  embrasure  of  a 
battery.  To  the  plain  bore  used  on  this 
occasion,  one  that  was  rifled,  the  invention 
of  Baron  Wahrendorf,  succeeded,  and  was 
.  applied  to  a  68-pounder.  The  ball  is  cylin- 
dro-conical,  with  projecting  wings,  sometiiiog 
like  the  rifle-ball  invented  by  Mr.  Lovell,  in 
1844  ;  and  being  introduced  at  the  breecb, 
it  is  kept  in  its  place  by  means  of  a  trans- 
verse iron  wedge.  Considerable  accuracy  of 
firing  appears  to  have  been  attained,  with  a 
greater  range,  by  about  1,200  yards,  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  gun. 

"  Another  great  gun  is  being  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Lancaster,  who,  by  changing 
the  usual  construction,  with  a  view  to  in- 
creased accuracy  of  flight,  has  adopted  an 
elliptical  bore,  and  an  elastic  wrought-iron 
cylindrical  shell,  with  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessingjthe  principles  of  concussion,  as  well  as 
percussion,  and  at  the  same  time  accuracy  of 
fire.  It  is  understood  that  the  merits  of  this 
invention  are  about  to  be  tested  by  order  of 
the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance." — pp. 
806,  307. 

The  use  of  the  hard  cast-iron  shoty 
which  we  employ  for  our  cannon  balls, 
is  incompatible  with  the  effectual  use  of 
a  rifled  bore.  We  dare  say,  however, 
we  shall  have  something  analogous  to 
the  Minie  bullet  ere  long  adapted  to 
rifled  field-pieces :  such  as  an  iron  can- 
non ball  in  a  leaden  envelope,  capable 
of  taking  the  impression  of  the  grooved 
bore.  There  seems  to  be  no  diflSculty 
in  adapting  such  an  envelope  to  a  round 
shot,  and  that  in  such  a  way  as  to 
effect  an  expansion  of  the  sofler  metal 
in  its  exit,  and  a  consequent  security 
against  windage  or  loss  by  the  escape 
of  the  explosive  forces.  If  this  be  prac- 
ticable, we  might  expect  to  see  the 
relative  ranges  of  the  great  gun  and 
musket  still  preserved,  and  battles 
fought  still  more  at  a  distance  than 
ever;  but,  in  the  meantime,  and  at 
least  for  some  years  to  come,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  witness  new  species  of 
strategy  adapted  to  the  novel  dispro- 
portion in  projectile  power  that  has 
sprung  up  Detween  great  and  small 
nre-arms. 

On  this  subject  Colonel  Chesney 
enters  into  a  speculative  discussion,  of 
great  interest,  we  have  no  doubt,  for 
military  men  ;  but  we  question  if  our 
readers  would  care  to  Know  whether 
the  change  is  more  likely  to  lead  to 
formations  on  the  flank  or  the  centre,  or 
into  two  instead  of  three  ranks.  We 
may,  however,  venture  some  less  tech- 
nical remarks  on  the  constitution  of 
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armies  and  the  nature  of  battles  gene- 
rally. 

A  regularly  organised  army  consists 
of  three  species  of  force — infantry,  ca- 
valry^ and  artillery.     The  part  taken 
by  ea^  of  those  arms  in  action  varies, 
of  course,  with  the  great  Tariety  of 
combinations  presented  by  local  cir- 
cumstances and  the    strategy  of  the 
enemy.      But  the  tactics  of  attack  are 
generally  these: — A  fire  of  artillery 
breaks  up  the  more  dense  formations  of 
the  enemy  :  as  these  deploy  into  more 
exposed  formations^  they  are  charged 
by  cavalry,  and,  under   cover  of  the 
cloud  of  horsemen,  the  infantry  ad- 
vance  in   elongated    columns  to  the 
point  of  attack;    there  dephiy,   and 
either  open  a  fire    of  musketry,  or 
charge  with  the  bayonet.      Should  the 
advance  be  successful,  and  the  enemy 
be  broken,  their  rout  is  followed  up, 
and  the  victory  completed  by  renewed 
excursions  of   cavairv.      The   course 
of  victor}',  however,  is  liable  to  many 
im^)edimcnts.      An   equally   powerful 
artillery  on  the  other  side  may  neu- 
tralise the  fire  on  which  you  r^ly  for 
preparing  the  enemy's  formations  for 
the  action  of  your  cavalry :  or,  the  po- 
sition of  the  enemy  may  be  such  as  to 
aiTord  his  squares  or  columns  shelter 
from  your  shot.     This  was  the  case  at 
Waterloo,  where,  partly  owing  to  the 
fire  of  15G   guns   on  the  side  of  the 
British,  and  mrtly  owing  to  the  shelter 
of  the  ground.  Napoleon,  with  his  246 
pieces  of  field  ordnance,  was  unable  to 
force  us  into  formations  assailable  by 
cavalry ;  and  had  to  cover  the  advance 
of  his  columns  with  clouds  of  horse, 
dilFused  about  the  field  to  no  purpose, 
since  everjrwherc  they  found  unassail- 
able snuares.     Then  again,  as  also  at 
"Waterloo,  it  may  happen  that  when  the 
hcjuls  of  your  columns  have  n»ached 
the  i)oint  for  deploying,  your  adver- 
sary's force  may  stul  have  siifli-rcd  so 
little  from  the  earlier  ai>i)lications  of 
shot  and  sabre,  as  to  be  able  to  concen- 
tnite  such  a  fire  upon  the  advancing 
masses  as  may  stagger  them  in  the  act  of 
deployment.     At  this  critical  moment 
a  counter-chargc  of  cavalry'  is  ruinous, 
and  your  columns  once  broken,   the 
enemy  advances,  and  the  tide  of  vic- 
tor}'  sets  in,  in  the  reverse  direction. 
Such  was  the  scene  on  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  Waterloo.     Another  hour's 
cannonade  and  a  few  more  charges  of 
cavalry  might,  perhaps,  have  cleared  a 
way  for  the  adyancc  and  deplo}ineDt 


of  the  }^nng-gnard :  as  it  was,  the  pre- 
liminary operations  were  insufficient, 
and  the  mass  of  French  valour  which 
was  destined  to  have  pierced  our  posi- 
tion, scorched  by  an  intolerable  fire* 
fell  to  pieces  almost  at  our  feet. 

These  methods  of  attack  have  been 
adopted  in  consequence  both  of  the 
difierence  of  range  and  difference  of 
destructive  power  of  great  and  small 
fire-arms.  If  the  range  were  equalised 
by  the  general  employment  of  the  new 
musket,  some  (hfierence  in  tactics 
would  certainly  follow.  Dense  forma- 
tations,  such  as  the  square  and  column, 
would  have  less  to  dread  from  artillery: 
extended  fonnations  would  be  safer 
from  the  assaults  of  cavalr}',  inasmnch 
as  horsemen  should  run  the  gauntlet  of 
their  fire  through  a  space  of  1,000  in- 
8tea<l  of  200  or  300  yards.  The  result, 
probably,  wouhl  be  a  greater  depen- 
dence on  infantr}',  and  the  employment 
of  these  in  more  open  formations  for 
defence,  and  more  in  masses  for  the 
purposes  of  attack.  Still,  even  though 
artiller}'  »ihould  undergo  no  correspond- 
ing imj)rovi'ment,  the  effect  of  heavier 
shot  on  dense  formations  is  so  much 
more  destnictive  than  that  of  musket 
bullets,  that  great  guns  must  continue 
to  be  employed  against  squares  and 
columns,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
and  the  entire  disappearance  of  cannon 
from  the  battle  held,  as  prophesied 
by  some,  is  not  by  any  means  to  be 
expected. 

Colonel  Chesney's  conclusion  goes 
farther.  He  thinks  that  artillery,  even 
though  it  should  receive  no  corres- 
ponding  improvement,  is  not  likely  to 
be  at  all  less  serviceable  than  formerly, 
and  that  the  chief  proximate  change 
to  \Mi  expected  from  the  introduction 
of  the  new  musket  will  be  a  pretty 
general  conversion  of  our  heav)-  dra- 
goons  into  mounti^d  infiintiy.  The 
dragoon  now  is,  in  some  measure,  the 
representative  of  Uie  knight  of  the 
times  of  chivalry.  It  seems  destined^ 
that  war,  with  every  improvement,  is  to 
l)ecome  more  and  more  nnpicturcaqoe. 
As  the  graceful  frigate  must  give  way 
to  the  unsif^htly  steamer  at  sea,  so  the 
representative  Knight  on  land  will, pro- 
bably, have  to  dismount,  and  pcmxrm 
the  most  important  of  his  functions  on 
foot.  The  speculationfl  of  the  Prussian 
militar}'  writers  tend  in  the  same  di- 
rection.  "We  should  endeavour,"  nyn 
Captain  Wittich,  in  his  memoir  quoted 
by  Cobnel  Chesncy.— 
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"  To  render  th«  adoption  of  the  new  musket 
more  complete,  by  arming  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  cavahy  with  this  weapon,  and  con- 
verting them  into  mounted  infantry^  the  horse 
being  simply  the  means  of  rapid  locomotion. 
Such  a  force  would  be  of  inestimable  value ; 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  advanced 
guard  reaching  a  certain  poet  before  the 
enemy,  which  might  be  ocaipied  with  marks- 
men, and  thus  be  enabled  to  oppose  an  ap- 
proaching battery  at  a  greater  distance,  and 
for  a  longer  time,  in  consequence  of  having 
the  power  of  retreating  quickly.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  artillery  ought  to  have  the 
protection  of  motmted  ii^antry,  which  would 
give  it  a  high  degree  of  confidence,  even 
when  opposed  by  infantry  armed  with  the 
new  musket,  more  especially  as  infantiy 
coverers  cannot  follow  up  the  movements  of 
the  artillery  when  the  gunners  are  mounted 
for  the  sake  of  rapidity." — p.  293. 

The  mounted  infantry  man  is  not  to 
retain  any  of  the  equestrian  spirit  of 
the  dragoon  :— 

"  "We  do  not,  however,  conceal  from  our- 
selves the  technical  difficulties  which  such  a 
body  as  mounted  infantiy  would  have  to 
overcome,  and  we  would  especially  avoid 
giving  the  impression  that  we  contemplate 
something  like  an  hermaphrodite  troop,  such 
as  dragoons  are  at  present  constituted,  or 
even  flanker-platoons.  Dragoons  prefer  being 
called  cavalry  to  infantry,  and  their  discipline 
bears  more  relation  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter  service ;  and  still  less  do  flankers  answer 
our  idea  of  mounted  infantry ;  for  in  the  same 
way  that  the  cavalry  soldier  relies,  under  all 
circumstances,  upon  his  sabre  or  lance,  the 
mounted  infantry  man  ought  always  to  trust 
to  his  musket.  In  fact,  ^e  horse  is  only  to 
c^ry  him  rapidly  to  the  particular  spot  where 
he  mav  dismount  and  use  his  musket  with 
most  advantage,  leaving  for  the  time  to  the 
horse-holders  the  charge  of  his  means  of 
making  a  rapid  retreat  when  necessary.  The 
services  of  these  troops  must,  therefore,  be 
exclusively  confined  to  those  purposes  which 
are  incontestably  necessary  and  may  be  ac- 
complished by  them,  for  the  real  object  would 
be  lost  sight  of  if  the  love  for  cavalry,  in 
preference  to  infantry  service,  were  infiised 
into  such  a  corps.  It  is  a  difierent  thing  to 
form  a  horseman  who  is  fit  for  cavalry  ser- 
vice, and  to  train  a  soldier,  to  whom  the 
horse  is  nothing  more  than  the  means  of 
transport 

"  The  numerous  improvements  in  fire- 
arms lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  art  of  war, 
which  since  the  discovery  of  powder  has  as- 
signed the  decision  of  battles  chiefiy  to  the 
infantry  and  artillery,  will  go  still  farther, 
and  shake  of  tlm  remnant  of  the  ancient 
combats  of  knights ;  and  that  mUitary  tactics 
will  eventually  set  aside  that  part  of  their 
system  which  the  cavalry  mode  of  combat 


has  hitherto  imposed ;  for,  owing  to  the  te- 
creased  efficiency  of  the  weapon  to  be  used, 
combats,  although  carried  on  from  a  distance, 
will  become  more  murderous,  and  will  there- 
fbre  be  more  quickly  decided.** — pp.  294, 295. 

Paixhans>  the  leading  French  autho^ 
rity,  thinks  the  new  musket  will  drive 
artillery  wholly  out  of  the  field.  From 
this  theory^  as  we  have  said.  Colonel 
Chesney  dissents.  He  thinks  that 
even  at  800  paces^  the  fire  of  case- 
shot  fit>m  a  field  battery  would  be 
more  destructive  to  a  Ime  of  tiraL 
leurs  than  their  reply  fit>m  their  rifles. 
Case-shot>  we  may  observe,  is,  as 
a^nst  bodies  of  men  or  horses,  one 
of  the  most  devastating  forms  of  pro^ 
jectile  in  use.  A  thm  shell  is  filled 
with  musket  balls,  and  charged  with 
just  enough  of  gimpowder  to  cause  the 
explosion  of  the  shell,  or  dropping  off 
of  the  case  from  the  bullets,  at  a  given 
distance,  regulated  by  the  length  of  a 
graduated  fuse.  It  is  astonishmg  with 
what  accuracy  the  explosion  can  be  se- 
cured to  take  place  at  such  and  such 
distances  frx)m  the  point  of  projection. 
The  metal  envelope  falling  away  in 
firagments  from  around  the  bullets,  the 
latter,  retaining  the  velocity  of  the 
whole  mass  at  the  moment  of  explo- 
sion, fly  onward,  diverging  as  they  ^, 
and  scattering  destruction  over  a  wide 
space  in  front.  It  is  as  if  the  gun 
itself  were  advanced  to  where  the  case 
falls  off,  and  a  discharge  of  grape  from 
that  point  were  directed  agamst  the 
enemy.  The  following  are  our  author's 
views  on  this  part  of  the  subject  :*• 

'*  Should  the  new  musket  realise  the  bk- 
pectations  even  of  its  most  moderate  parti- 
sans, its  use  will  doubtless  become  general 
throughout  Europe,  and  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  for  one  army  to  throw  out  ckmds 
either  of  mounted  or  ordinary  Bg^t  infantiy, 
much  less  of  single  companies  of  these,  as  baa 
been  imagined  by  the  preceding  anthorities, 
without  being  opposed  by  shnihurmeansL  But 
even  if  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  in  some 
cases  it  could  be  otherwise,  and  that  the 
forces  receiving  an  attack  should  be  unpro- 
vided with  Hght  or  other  troops  armed  with 
this  weapon,  it  is  not  to  be  fanagfaied  that  an 
enemy  would  be  permitted  to  retain  such 
positions  as  would  enable  him  to  pick  off  at 
leisure  the  artillerymen  serving  their  guns, 
and  the  officers  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the 
troops.  Such  an  unequal  contest  could  not 
be  allowed  to  continue ;  for  if  one  side  had 
neither  cavalry  nor  light  infantry  to  drive 
hi  such  marksmen  as  might  be  about  to  give 
this  annoyance,  he  would  still  have  the  rs« 
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«)urce  of  advancing  coute  tpd  coute  to  bring 
on  a  g^eral  action. 

"  Presomingf  however,  that  similar  offen- 
sive and  defensive  means  would  be  at  com- 
mand on  both  sides,  the  contest  in  the  first 
instance  would  re^ve  itself  into  one  of  light 
troops,  whose  attacks,  being  mutually  sup- 
ported, would  (agreeably  to  the  supposition 
that  the  new  arm  must  supercede  permnal 
contact)  be  succeeded  by  a  continuous  fire 
from  two  extended  hostile  lines,  till  greater 
destruction  on  one  side  should  lead  to  victory 
on  the  other. 

*'  Tactics  of  this  kind,  with  two  long  ex- 
tended lines,  are  not,  however,  likely  to  follow 
tlie  introduction  of  a  more  powerful  engine, 
nor  is  an  incessant  fire  of  musketry  more 
likely  to  become  the  sole  means  of  gaining  a 
battle  in  these  days  than  it  was  when  the 
greatest  of  all  changes  in  warfare  occurred 
by  the  uae  of  gun]>owdL'r  as  a  propellant. 
We  all  know  that  the  substitution  of  the 
matchlock  for  the  arrow  did  not  by  any 
means  put  an  end  to  close  attacks,  although, 
comparatively,  a  much  greater  range  was  the 
cousequencc  tlian  that  now  mider  coucfidera- 
tion. 

"  This,  in<lecd,  does  not  apiH?ar  to  be  suf- 
ficiently great  to  enable  liglit  troci]!:*  to  act 
in  the  manner  contemplattnl ;  mikv,  unless 
closely  supported,  they  would  in  tuni  l»o  ex- 
pose<i  to  a  rapid  attack  of  cavalr}'  or  mounted 
infantn'.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
ttpherical  case-shot  from  i)-pounders  would 
take  full  effect  on  the  enemy's  musketwrs  at 
a  (UMtance  beyond  the  range  of  his  muskets ; 
80  that  a  few  rounds  of  the  former,  with  some 
rockets  and  rolling  shot,  must  drive  such 
}iartie8  in  before  they  could  take  their  in- 
tended position,  and  of  course  previously  to 
the  action  becoming  general.  Lxccpt,  there- 
fore, in  tlie  supposed  ease  of  a  battle  to  be 
<lecided  entirely  by  musketry,  an  attack 
mast,  although  attended  with  mueh  heavier 
loss,  bo  made,  as  heretofore,  by  infantr}'  or 
cavalry,  under  the  protection  <if  a  concen- 
trated fire  of  artillery  playing  ujion  some 
])art  of  the  enemy's  line.  Therefore,  beyond 
ceasing  to  expose  dense  columns,  which  even 
under  ordinary  circumstances  have  frequently 
failed  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  a  modification 
of  the  tactics  of  tlie  different  arms  will  pro- 
bably be  the  only  changes  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  musket." — pp.  801>S. 

But  tho  now  musket  is  destined  to 
oxercise  an  important  influence  on  de- 
fonsive  as  well  as  ofTensivo  combina- 
tions.  All  our  present  fortresses  of 
the  bastioned  kmd  arc  constructed 
with  a  view  to  combine  the  range  of 
the  ordinary  musket,  say  240  paces, 
with  the 'fire  of  great  artillery.  A  for- 
tification on  the  modem  model  con- 
sists of  a  polygon  of  a  greater  or  less 
number  or  sides,  having  projections  at 
.the  external  angles.  These  projections 


or  bastions  are  so  formed  as  mutually 
to  command  one  another,  and  protect 
the  intervening  front,  or  curtain ;  and 
this  protection  being  afforded  by  the 
conjoint  fire  of  cannon  and  musketnr^ 
the  range  of  the  latter  prescribes  the 
limit  of  each  front,  and  the  necessary 
number  of  bastions :  we  have,  conse- 
quently, hitherto  been  obliged  to  set 
up  a  bastion  (a  very  costly  erection) 
at  every  200  or  250  yards  of  tho  ram* 
part.    The  extended  range  of  the  new 
musket  will  enable  engineers  to  double 
tho  length  of  their  curtains,  and  reduce 
the  number  of  their  bastions  by  at 
least  one  half.     On  this  subject  Uolo- 
ncl  Portlock  has  communicated  an  in- 
teresting memorandum  to  our  author 
(p.  281).  He  considers  that  600  vardi 
will  be  about  the  limit  of  the  future 
line  of  defence.     Any    ono  who  haa 
inspected  the  onorniuus  earth-workf, 
cuttings,  and  cnibunkmcnts  of  a  regu- 
lar modem  fortification,  Lille,  for  ex- 
ample.  Arras,   or  Valenciennes,   can 
easily  t^nciuvc  what  a  diminution  of 
complexity  and  exi)cns<*  would  follow 
such  an  extension  of  the  faces  of  the 
]>oly£:on.       Tho    iiame    simplification 
would  extend  to  field  works,  now  like- 
ly to  bi'conio  a  iiu>re  formidable  obsta- 
cle to  the  march  of  a  hostile  force  than 
at  any   time  hitherto.      When   it   ii 
considered    that    our   whole    s^'stem 
of  annament,  tactics,   and    fortifica- 
tion, is  likely  to  W  so  largely  affected 
by  these  changes  in  the  musket,  we 
will  not,  we  trust,  be  thought  too  tech- 
nical or  particular  in  the  acc^ount  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give  of  these 
iuipn)vements.  * 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  an- 
other projiTtile,  the  rocket.  Against 
bodies  of'^triMtps  this  is  even  a  more 
formidable  wcui>on  than  cannon  shot ; 
for  it  is  seen  in  its  approach,  and  doei 
execution  as  well  bv  the  alarm  which 
the  sight  of  it  occasions,  as  by  its  de* 
tmctive  momentum^  which  is  continued 
by  a  series  of  leaps  nearly  jtarallel  to 
the  surface,  and  not  in  a  parabolic 
curve,  like  a  round  shot.  Jt  has  a 
flight  and  penetrativo  power  eanal 
to  a  1 2.i)ounder  cannon  ball ;  ana  if 
capable  of  e<pially  ccrtun  direction^ 
would  undoubte<lly  be  one  of  the  most 
terrible  of  warlike  weapons.  The  difll- 
culty  of  directing  it,  however^  hat 
hitherto  prcventcnl  its  extensive  em- 
ployment in  our  armies.  But  the 
Austrians  and  Americans  have  be- 
stowed great  attention  on  its  improve* 
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ment ;  and  it  is  understood  the  Ameri- 
can Government  have  purchased  from 
a  Mr.  Hales  a  method  of  firing  it  vexy 
effectually  without  a  stick.  On  this 
subject  Colonel  Chesney  states  :— 

"The  serious  objection  of  the  tail,  or  stick, 
in  the  case  of  this  weapon  is  understood  to 
have  been  overcome  by  Mr.  Hale's  inven- 
tion, who  has,  it  appears,  by  some  means 
(unknown  to  the  writer)  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing inside  the  case,  not  only  the  materials 
which  give  impetas  to  the  projectile,  but 
also,  combined  witli  the  means  of  propulsion, 
the  power  of  giving  the  missile  a  spiral 
motion,  commencing  at  the  instant  the 
rocket  begins  to  pass  along  the  tube  through 
which  it  is  fired. 

•*  The  federative  Government  of  Switzer- 
land caused  extensive  experiments  of  the 
power  and  advantages  of  this  weapon  to  be 
made,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
mittee of  artillery  officers  ;  and  a  number  of 
rockets  were  fired  from  a  stand  at  6,  10, 
16,  25,  and  27  degrees  of  elevation.  A  tar- 
get was  placed  at  1,200  paces,  and  the 
rockets  used  on  this  occasion  were  10 -pound- 
ers, the  smallest  of  Mr.  Hale's  invention, 
his  largest  being  lOO-pounders.  One  fired 
at  5  degrees  went  on  like  a  serpent,  and 
never  rose  above  6  feet  from  the  ground. 
Another,  at  1 0  degrees,  made  its  first  graze 
at  500,  the  second  at  1,300,  the  third  at 
1,900  paces,  and  without  rising  more  than 
9  feet  from  the  ground  during  its  flight 
One  discharged  at  15  degrees  first  struck  the 
groimd  at  1,200  paces,  the  second  time  at 
2,200  paces,  and  when  rising  again  the  shell 
exploded  ;  its  greatest  lateral  deviation  was 
about  60  paces.  A  single  10-pounder  rock- 
et was  fired  at  Woolwich  by  Mr.  Hale,  in 
the  presence  of  some  of  his  friends,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  1849.  A  wrought-iron  tube, 
moving  on  a  cast-iron  stand,  was  used  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  rocket,  being  dis^ 
charged  at  an  angle  of  20  degrees,  without 
previously  grazing,  penetrated  10^  feet  into 
wet,  close,  loamy  soil,  at  the  distance  of 
6,200  feet,  which  is  scarcely  less  than  the 
cfi^ect  of  the  12 -pounder  shot  at  the  same 
distance. 

"  It  is  understood  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  after  testing  the  effi- 
ciency of  Hale's  rockets  by  a  series  of  ex- 
periments made  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  artillery  officers,  purchased  the 
secret,  and  used  this  instrument  with  the 
greatest  advantage  daring  the  late  Mexican 
war.  It  is  believed  that  the  Russian  go- 
vernment has  also  acquired  the  secret" — pp. 
308-10. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  while 
foreign  Governments  have  been  thus 
active  in  perfecting  their  means  of  ag- 


gression and  resistance^  we  have  not 
kept  pace  with  their  improvements  in 
any  department  of  our  land  service.  But 
we  have  no  doubt  of  our  ability  to 
overtake  and  surpass  them  all  in  what- 
ever relates  to  the  improvement  of  war. 
like  machines,  as  we  have  already  done 
in  those  of  peaceful  production.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  men  in  de- 
vising instruments  for  their  mutual 
destruction,  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  war,  so  far  as  it  depends  on 
machines,  is,  of  all  the  mechanical 
sciences,  at  the  present  day,  the  most 
imperfect.  K  any  turn  of  aflfairs  should 
now  direct  the  constructive  genius  of 
the  British  to  improvements  in  offen- 
sive  weapons,  we  have  the  strongest 
conviction,  that  before  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  war  within  our  borders  would  be 
rendered  almost  impossible,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  tremendous  agencies  ca- 
pable of  being  evoked  by  the  chemist 
and  the  pyrotechnist.  We  cannot, 
perhaps,  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  certainty  of  mutual  destruction  will 
deter  all  armies  from  conflict;  but  we 
do  indulge  the  hope  that  the  certainty 
of  being  exposed  to  the  most  destruc- 
tive agencies  that  physical  science  can 
devise,  and  courageous  skill  put  in 
operation,  will  at  no  distant  period 
deter  any  invading  army  from  setting 
foot  on  the  soil  of  the  United  King- 
dom. We  have  at  the  head  of  Indus- 
trial  production,  a  Prince,  who  has 
justly  won  the  title  of  a  master- work- 
man in  allj  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  un- 
less we  can  preserve  what  we  produce, 
our  industry  is  labour  lost.  We  hope 
his  Royal  Highness  may  never  have 
occasion  to  exercise  his  authority  as  a 
chief  in  battle  ;  but  nothing  could  add 
a  nobler  renown  to  the  name  he  has 
already  won,  than  to  be  known  here- 
after as  the  perfecter  of  those  arts  of 
defence  which  are  still  essential  to  se- 
cure us  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
our  industry. 

We  observe,  as  a  token  of  good  omen^ 
that  Colonel  Chesney  has  been  permit- 
ted to  dedicate  his  work  to  Prince  Al- 
bert. Whatever  effect  the  book  may 
have  in  promoting  the  reforms  it  pro- 
poses, we  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  it 
induce  his  Royal  Highness  to  direct 
the  intellects  of  the  able  men  who  sur- 
round him  to  the  application  of  phy- 
sical science  to  improved  methoas  of 
defensive  warfare. 


Sir  Join  Riehardtm't  Arelie  Espedithn. 
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B  JOBS   UCaiBDBOK  S   ABCTIC 


Arctic  America,  cliiefiy  tlrougli  the 
abiuuluit  and  well.authenticftlfd  in. 
funiuition  contained  in  the  nork  before 
xis,  is  about  to  be  as  well  and  as  gene- 
rally known  as  sume  vt  the  coiinlries 
of  L-eiitml  EiirojK.'.  lis  iihyrueal  gco- 
^phy,  natiu-al  hUton-,  Vituiir,  and 
cUuiatulogf ;  the  nations  whii:h' haunt 
itR  ice-bonnil  shores  and  snow-ehul 
plains,  vith  their  routine  of  existence 
ond  uTvitent  condition ;  the  nsiN>cts  of 
the  leading  1oCBlitii.'i>,  the  manner  of 
voyaging,  and  the  incidL-nts  of  life 
tliun',  are  so  fulK-  and  so  grnphicallf 
given,  that  we,  fur  the  firet  time,  (eel 
that  we  ai-c  aeijnaiiited  with  ibis  long, 
furliidden,  most  ejctiai^in',  and  remot- 
est lerriti^-.  There  i:i,  we  i<iiti))ect,  a 
prevailing  iniprerisiiin  thiit  the  raceB  of 
iniehnwi]iti.-r.worId,  are  atenee  no  bar- 
haroua  and  iiowretehe<l,  us  tobe  iH'vcind 
the  pule  of  hope.  Thig,  m  a  littfc  ro- 
flection  might  lead  one  to  supjiow;,  ia  ft 
crave  mistake.  Although,  in  general, 
ilwy  have  nut  passed  that  prirourystago 
of  numners,  the  hunter  Ktatt',  they  ex- 
hibit, an  amongst  lhcmw.-lvcs,  many  fa- 
vourable tmitu;  and  the  rigours  which 
thej'  encounter  are  the  eircnmstancea 
whieh  move  our  pity  most.  These  are, 
indcoi),  sufTicicntly  appallinar,  yet  they 
an.!  not  without  rt'Miurces  wtiieu  enable 
them  to  withslanil  them.  Tlic  E«pii- 
iiiaux,  for  cxamjile — or,  as  the  name 
iM  ulwnya  written  in  these  volames,  the 
Kiikiuioa — ]>osses,'<  the  surprising  art  of 
liLiilding  houses  uf  ice  ami  snow;  tliey 
also  frame  furniture  of  the  mine  ever- 
present  and  light  material-!,  and  add 
out-houses,  stores,  and  kitchens,  with 
even,  and  very  commoidy,  the  luzuriea 
of  vapour-liaths.  Tims,  aided  by  the 
nature  of  tlu-ir  diet,  are  they  enabled  to 
exist  where  others  would  be  sure  to 

Iwrish.  Their  diflicultics,  in  &ct,  ariae 
I'ss  from  the  severity  of  the 
tliaa  from  tha 
savage     life, 
passion  for  th(  ' 
they  axe  prov.  ;    i  ■>  ' 
cd  mdustry — >  !■  ■'■'  • 
or,iD  th^pr      >'  '    l< 


crs — they  may  attain  to  more  settled 
haluts,  and  missionary  efforts  may  ail- 
vance  their  character.  We  already 
discern  the  small  beginnings  of  anch 
Ivetter  times.  Throughout  the  wide 
realm  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companr, 
a  certain  amount  of  order  now  prevaiu, 
and  Christianity  is  making  progrew 
amongst  a  few  uf  the  tribes,  cspccuJljr 
amoug.st  the  Croe  Indians. 

We  have  sud  so  mueh,  to  bespeak 
the  altentiun  of  our  readers  to  the  ift. 
trinsic  inten-st  and  subntantial  merits 
of  the  Ixtoks  before  vs.  Tbero  are, 
besides,  topics  Cfmneeted  with  the  fate 
of  Franklin  to  whieli  it  is  needless  to  al- 
lude, OS  everybody  knows  that  the  srnu 
pathies  of  the  public,  as  m-11  us  tboM 
of  the  whole  civilised  worM,  are  decplj 
engaged  in  it.  There  is  another  featuro 
in  the  uudi^rtaking  of'Sir  John  Itiehard. 
son,  but  never  once  referred   to  in  his 

Sges,  which  we  think  it  giM>d  to  noticew 
i:  had,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  hit 
!4iare  of  adventun',  baxard,  and  fatigiM. 
He  had  settled  at  home,  married,  and 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  well-dcacrved 
appointment.  These  advantages  be 
resided,  to  seek,  at  an  advanced  period 
of  hie,  and  amidst  ]K'rils  which  he  lutd 
bcfi>re  cx|iericiiceil,  and  could  therefbra 
perfectly  upi)recia[c,  his  missing  friend. 
This  it  one  mure  of  the  manyfine  traita 
which  have  b(«n  elicited  by  tfaa  oaae  of 
&T  John  Franklin. 

For  the  masses  of  fresh  informatkm 
in  the  nalurnl  sciences  collected  by  Sir 
John  Itichanlson,  we  must  refer  to  the 
rcconi  of  his  hilraurs.  It  would  bo  im- 
practicable for  us  to  give  any  lyatemft- 
tic  or  compact  account  of  tlicnL  Wa 
shall  content  ourselves  with  endeavour, 
ing  to  outline  hia  boftt  voyage  to  tin 
mouth  of  tho  MaftlfnnTWi  glanfiiw  at 
luf  wintw  readaBoa  iriihiii  tha  Anila 
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of  Kp  John  Franklin,  having  for  iti 
object  the  accomplishment  of  a.  north. 
west  passa^  by  sea  from  the  Atlantic 
to  tbe  Pacific,  sailed  irom  England  on 
the  19tli  of  May,  1845.  It  conaisted 
of  two  ships,  the  Erebus  and  the  Ter- 
ror, whose  crews  amoanted  in  all  to 
ISO  souls.  On  the  26th  of  July,  the 
two  ships  were  seen  bj  the  Prince  of 
Wales  whaler.  Captain  Daunett,  moor- 
ed to  an  iceberg,  in  latitude  74"  48' 
North,  longitude  66°  13'  West,  wait- 
ing for  a  fsTOurablo  opportunity  of  en- 
tering or  rounding  the  "middle-ice," 
and  crossing  to  Lancaster  Sound,  dis- 
tant, in  a  direct  westerij  line,  abont 
220  geographical  miles.  'A  boat  frem 
the  ^ips,  manned  bji  seven  ofBcers, 
boarded  the  whaler,  and  Captain  Dau- 
nett was  to  have  dined  with  them  on 
the  next  day,  but  a  breeze  springing 
np,  he  Bepnrated  Irani  them. 

In  Januarr,  1847,  Sir  John  Boss 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Admiralty, 
stating  his  impression  that  the  ships 
were  frozen  up  at  the  wettem  end  of 
Melrille  Island,  and  that,  unless  re- 
lieved, their  retnm  would  be  for  ever 
prevented  by  the  accumtilation  of  ice 
behind  them.  He  also  made  known 
his  apprehensions  to  the  Royal  and 
Geographical  Societies,  and  the  atten. 
tioa  of  the  public  was  directed  to  the 
Buyect, 

The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  con- 
ceived that  the  second  winter  was  too 
early  a  period  of  Franklin's  voya^  to 
afford  ground  for  alarm;  still,  with  a 
promptness  which  does  them  credit, 
they  called  for  the  opinions  and  advice 
of  the  olEcers  who  had  been  engaged 
in  Arctic  navigation.  The  result  was, 
that  they  determined  to  send  out  three 
Bearching  expeditions — the  first  to  Lan- 
caster Sound,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  James  Clark  Ross ;  the  second  to 
Beering"*  Straits,  to  be  entrusted  to 
Captain  Kellctt,  who  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  surveying  the  Pacific  coasts 
of  America ;  and  the  third  down  the 
Mackeniia,  nnder  the  superintendence 
or  Sir  Jolin  Richarilson. 

llie  object  of  the  laah  with  which 
we  are  most  concerned,  was  to  en 

t  between  tbt  Uaokenii    um 

rs,   M  well  < 
Tiotoria  and  Wtdlatfon  1  juiusi 
1  which  Sir  John  Blchi 
I  diqioaad  to  b^eru  um 
■•    *i'    wdthat 
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tween  Cape  Walker  and  Banfa'a  Land, 
into  which  Sir  John  Franklin  was  ex- 
pressly ordered  to  take  his  sbipe.  Had 
He  done  so,  and,  snppo^ng  that  hi*  re. 
tuin  was  barred  by  the  closing  in  of 
the  ice  behind  him,  it  seemed  nighly 
probable  that  the  annual  progreasion 
of  the  ice  southward  would  carry  him 
into  Coronation  Gulf— the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay of  the  line  of  coast  between  the 
Mackenzie  and  the  Coppermine,  and 
iuto  which  the  latter  nver  Sows.  If, 
however,  the  ships  had  been  abandoned 
before  they  reached  Coronation  Gulf, 


their  way  to  the  continent.  These 
obserrations,  with  a  look  at  a  polar 
map,  may  enable  our  readers  to  under- 
stand the  predte  purpose  of  the  ex. 
pedition. 
There  are  two  rentes  to  Cnmberland 


Bay  Company,  hitherto  regarded  aa 
the  Ultima  TAide  of  travellers  in  Ame- 
rica, and  to  which  only  a  few  have 
reached,  but  which  was  fixed  on  as  the 
starting  point  of  the  present  expedi- 
tion. The  first  is  from  Montreal,  by 
lake  and  river  canoe  navigation  to  Lake 
Winipeg ;  and  this,  on  account  of  the 
badness  of  the  portage  roads  between 
some  of  the  lakes,  and  the  labour  and 
consequent  expense  attending  the  car- 
riage of  goods,  is  now  but  uttle  used 
by  the  Hudscm's  Bay  Company  fbr 
trading  purposes.  The  other,  and  less 
costly  course  is,  from  York  Factory,  in 
Hudson's  Bay,  to  Lake  Winipeg,  a  dia- 
tonce  of  little  more  than  three  hundred 
miles;  and  though  the  navigation  is 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  cascades,  it 
admits,  in  most  seasons,  of  boats  car- 
rying mnch  lai^er  cargoes  than  conld 
M  transported  by  the  canoe  route.  The 
company's  ships,  two  in  number,  sail 
anoually  from  the  Thames,  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  Jane,  bearing  suppliea — the 
one  for  Moose  Factoir,  at  the  bottom 
of  St.  James's  Bay:  theotherforYorfc 
Factory,  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  Tie  crews,  boats,  and  stores, 
destined  for  Sir  John  Richardson's  ex- 
pedition were  embarked  on  board  these 
ships,  and  sailed  from  the  Thames  on 
the  l^th  June,  1847 ;  and  onwigementa 
having  been  made  for  their  wintering 
sir  John,  coming  by  Montreal,  was  to 
join  them  as  early  as  he  could  in  the 
Knowing  year. 
The  Ixiats  were  four  in  nnmber,  tcai 
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had  each  a  crew  of  five  men,  besides  a 
bowman  and  steersman  skilled  in  run- 
ning rapids.  Five  seamen  and  fifteen 
sappers  and  miners  had  been  selected 
from  a  number  who  offered.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  former  was  small>  be> 
cause,  as  Sir  John  states,  he  knew  from 
experience  that,  as  a  class,  they  march 
badly,  particularly  when  carrying  a 
load;  and  the  latter  were  intelligent 
artisans,  six  of  them  joiners,  four  black- 
smiths, armourers,  or  engineers. 

We  may  mention  as  an  evidence  of 
the  public  feeling,  that  while  Sir  John 
was  waiting  for  the  proper  time  to 
leave,  he  was  daily  receiving  letters 
from  officers  of  various  ranks  in  the 
army  and  navy,  and  from  civilians  of 
different  grades  in  life,  expressing  their 
eager  wishes  to  be  employed  in  the  ex- 
pedition. **  It  may,"  he  says,  **  interest 
the  reader  to  know  that  among  the  ap- 
plicants there  were  two  clergymen,  one 
justice  of  peace  for  a  Welsh  county, 
several  country  gentlemen,  and  some 
scientific  foreigners,  all  evidently  im- 
bued with  a  generous  love  of  enterprise, 
and  a  humane  desire  to  be  the  means 
of  carrying  relief  to  a  large  body  of 
their  fellow-creatures." 

Spring  having  at  length  arrived. 
Sir  John  Richartbon  sailed  from  Liver- 
pool on  the  2oth  of  March,  1848,  in 
the  Ilibemia  steamer,  and  landed  at 
New  York  on  the  10th  of  the  following 
month.  He  was  accompanied  by  that 
fearless  traveller  Mr.  Kae,  chief  trader 
of  the  lludson's  Bay  Company,  and 
who  proved  to  bo  an  invaluable  assist- 
ant. They  were,  it  seems,  in  advance 
of  the  season.  They  had  to  wait  one 
day  for  the  disruption  of  the  ice  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  so  did  not  reach 
^lontreal  until  the  fourth  day  after 
leaving  New  York.  Again  they  em- 
barked on  the  St.  Lawrence,  on  the 
19th,  the  steamer  having  commenced 
running  the  day  before,  and  reaching 
Saut  Ste.  Marie,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior,  on  the  29lh,  found  the  lake 
covered  with  drift  ice,  and  were  obliged 
to  wait  for  its  breaking  up  until  the 
4th  of  May.  Embarking  that  day, 
they  completed  the  navigation  of  Lake 
Su{)erior  on  the  12th,  and,  on  attain- 
ing Dog  I^ake,  near  the  summit  of 
the  water-shed  whi(*h  separates  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Winipeg  valleys,  they 
learned  that  an  Indian  crossed  it  on 
the  ice  the  day  before,  and  that  it  had 
only  broken  up  that  evening.  Thcpr 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wini- 


peg  on  the  29th  of  May,  but  their 
sage  through  the  lake  of  that  name  w 
much  imp^ed  by  the  ice,  from  wlucli 
they  could  not  disengage  themseltos 
until  the  9th  of  June.  On  the  13th 
of  June  they  arrived  at  Cumberland 
House,  on  the  river  Saskatchewan,  the 
head-quarters  of  their  crews :  thus  ac- 
complishing a  journey  from  New  York 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  amidst  the  difficulties  of 
the  season,  in  two  months  and  three 
days.  The  delays  incident  to  such  a 
journey  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  at  every  portage,  canoes  and  lading 
have  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders^ 
and  that  the  portages  are  frequent. 
Thus  the  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the 
water-shed  between  Lakes  Superi<w 
and  Winipeg,  by  a  river  with  an  unat- 
tainable  Indian  name,  is  made  by  aboat 
forty  portages ;  and  a  still  greater 
number  occur  in  the  descent  to  the 
Winipeg. 

We  pause  for  a  moment  to  give  onr 
readers  a  sketch  of  the  physiognomr 
of  the  sliores  of  Lake  Superior,  whida 
arc  assuming  a  nearer  interest  to  us 
in  consequence  of  their  mining  proi- 
pccts: — 

"  On  the  bluff  {granitic  promontories  and 
hold  acclivities  'which  form  the  northern 
shore  of  I^ke  Superior,  the  forent  is  composed 
of  the  white  R[)ruce,  bAL>am  firf  Weymouth 
pine,  American  larch,  and  canoe  birch,  with, 
near  the  e<lgc  of  tlie  lake  and  on  the  banks 
of  Htreamtt,  tliat  pleasant  iutennixture  of 
mountain  maple  and  dogwood  which  imparts 
such  a  varied  and  rich  gradation  of  oimiigs 
and  red  tints  to  the  autumnal  landsci^ML 
Other  trees  exist,  but  not  in  sufficient  num- 
lH>rs  to  give  a  character  to  the  loccncry.  Oaks 
arc  scarce,  and  l)eech  disapjicars  to  the  sooth 
of  the  lake.  Tlie  Ameri(*an  vew,  which  dms 
nut  rise  into  a  tree  like  its  Kun»]>e«n  name- 
sake, is  the  common  underwood  of  the  mora 
fertile  spdts,  where  it  grows  under  the  shads 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  hi  slender 
bu»h-like  twigs.  On  the  low  sandHtoae 
inlands,  deciduous  trees,  such  as  the  poplan 
and  maples,  alMund,  witli  the  nine-bark 
spiraea,  cookspur  thorns,  willows,  plomsi 
cherrii>s,  and  mountain-ash.  "When  we  en- 
tered the  lake  ou  the  4th  of  May,  large  ae- 
cumulations  of  <lrift  snow  on  the  bcscbes, 
hIiowihI  the  lateness  of  the  season ;  none  of 
the  deciduous  trees  had  as  yet  Inidded ;  and 
the  precocious  catkins  of  •  silvery  wQloir 
{Salix  Candida),  with  the  humUe  iloweftof 
a  few  Saxifrages  and  Uvularue,  gave  the 
only  pruiiiises  of  8pring.".^ToL  L,  pp.  55^7, 

An  Arctic  summer  is  well  calculated 
to  teach  the  value  of  time»  and  oat 
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travellers  felt  this.  They  arrired  at 
Cumberland  House,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  13th  of  June>  and  lefl  it  next 
morning,  at  four  o'clock,  proceeding 
by  lake  and  river,  down  rapids  and 
over  portages,  in  the  direction  of  the 
far  off  Mackenzie.  Their  route  lay 
through  Beaver  Lake,  and  they  passed 
the  locality  where  Sir  John  Richardson, 
in  1820,  found  the  ErUoca  Frankltnii, 
now  a  well-known  ornament  of  our 
gardens.  In  this  neighbourhood  they 
met  the  schoolmaster  of  Lac  La  Rouge 
district,  who,  with  his  wife  and  four 
children,  were  on  their  way  to  pass 
some  time  with  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man. They  were  lively,  active,  and 
intelligent  half-breeds,  voyaging  in  a 
small  canoe,  which  the  husband  pad- 
dled on  the  water,  and  carried  over 
the  portages,  with  their  little  luggage. 
For  food  they  trusted  to  such  fish  and 
wild- fowl  as  they  could  kill ;  and  their 
children  bore  the  attacks  of  the  mus- 
quitoes  with  Indian  stoicism.  In  the 
silent  land  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's territory,  the  meeting  with  even 
a  man  and  his  wife  is  a  noticeable 
circumstance,  and  schoolmasters  and 
clergymen  are  rare  indeed.  The  dis- 
tricts which  we  have  partly  passed,  and 
through  which  we  are  still  travelling, 
extending  from  Saut  Ste.  Marie  to  the 
banks  of  Churchill  River,  are  inhabited 
by  a  people  who  call  themselves  In- 
ningu-week,  or  Ey-thingu-weeh,  That 
portion  of  this  nation  which  occupies 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  the 
borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
country  between  it  and  Lake  Winipeg 
calls  itself  Ochipewa,  written  also 
Ojibbeway,  or  Chippeway  ;  while  their 
more  northerly  division,  named  Nathe^ 
wywithin-gu,  are  the  Crees  of  the  free- 
traders, and  the  Knistenaux  of  the 
French  writers.  The  circumstances  in 
which  these  two  tribes  of  the  same 
nation  have  been  for  some  time  placed 
have  effected  a  striking  change  in  their 
characters.  The  Crees  have  been  for 
more  than  twenty-six  years  under  the 
good  government  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  on  whom  they  are  dependant 
for  ammunition,  clothing,  and  other 
things.  Schoolmasters  and  mission- 
aries are  aided,  or  provided  for  them. 
No  spirituous  liquors  are  allowed. 
War  IS  now  unknown  amongst  them, 
and  it  is  from  them  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Fur  Company  usually 
take  their  wives.  Few  of  them  ever 
marry  a  Chippeway  or  Eskimo  girl. 


The  Chippeways,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  live  near  the  United  States  Fur 
Company's  establishments,  suffer  much 
from  the  tompetition  which  is  going 
on  between  these  and  the  Huron's 
Bay  Company,  both  parties  supplying 
them  with  spirituous  liquors,  whde  the 
Folle  avoine  which  they  find  near  Rainy 
River  and  the  Winipeg,  with  a  good 
supply  of  sturgeon,  render  them  inde- 
pendent. Spirituous  liquors  are  the 
Indian's  bane ;  and  the  consequence  9^ 
easy  access  to  them  in  the  case  of  tbld 
Chippeways  has  been,  that  neitiier 
Protestant  nor  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries have  made  ^y  impression  on. 
them,  and  that  the  rival  companies 
have  been  alike  unable  to  restrain  their 
war  parties. 

Half-Moon,  Pelican,  and  Woody 
Lakes,  now  passed  by  the  expedition, 
are  full  offish,  and  groups  of  pelicans 
and  of  white-headed  eagles  (HalkBetus 
albicilla)  were  hovering  n^ar  them. 
The  last-mentioned  animal  is  an  ap- 
propriate feature  in  any  picture  of 
Rupert's  Land :— . 

"  This  fishing  eagle  abounds  in  the  watery 
districts  of  Rupert's  Land ;  and  a  nest  may 
be  looked  for  within  every  twenty  or  thirty 
miles.  Each  pair  of  birds  seems  to  appro- 
priate a  certain  range  of  country,  on  which 
they  suffer  no  intruders  of  their  own  species 
to  encroach ;  but  the  nest  of  the  osprey  is 
often  placed  at  no  great  distance  from  that 
of  the  eagle,  which  has  no  disinclination  to 
avail  itself  of  the  greater  activity  of  the 
smaller  bird,  though  of  itself  it  is  by  no 
means  a  bad  fisher.  The  eagle  may  be 
known  from  afar,  as  it  sits  in  a  peculiarly 
erect  position,  motionless,  on  the  dead  top  of 
a  lofty  fir,  overlianging  some  rapid  aboimd- 
iug  in  fish.  Not  unfirequently  a  raven  looks 
quietly  on  from  a  neighboiuing  tree,  hoping 
that  some  crumb  may  escape  from  the  claws* 
of  the  tyrant  of  the  waters.  Some  of  our 
voyagers  had  the  cmiosity  to  visit  an  eagle's 
nest,  which  was  bmlt,  on  the  cleft  summit 
of  a  balsam  poplar,  of  sticks,  many  of  them 
as  thick  as  a  man's  wrist.  It  contained  two 
young  birds,  well  fledged,  with  a  good  store 
of  fish,  in  a  very  odoriferous  condition. 
While  the  men  were  climbing  the  tree  the 
female  parent  hovered  close  round,  and 
threatened  an  attack  on  the  invaders ;  but 
the  male,  who  is  of  much  smaller  size,  kept 
aloof,  making  circles  high  in  the  air.  The 
heads  and  ta^  of  both  were  white." — ^voL  i, 
p.  85. 

On  the  18th  of  June  our  parties  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Missinipi, 
or  Churchill  River,  near  Fort  Church- 
bill,  a  small  outpost  of  the  Hudson's 
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Bay  Company.  The  Indian  nome^ 
Missudpif  means  "much  water/'  ro- 
sc'inbling  that  of  the  better-known  Mis- 
sissipiy  which  sigiiifieB  "  gn^at  river ;" 
"nipi"  being  water,  and  **8ipi"  river. 
The  Mi8{«inipi,  or  Churchill  liiver,  is 
tlit^  boun<lary  between  the  Chei)ewvan 
and  C'ree  Indians,  and  has^  aceonfing 
to  Cai)tain  LeiVoy,  whose  measurements 
are  often  cited  by  Sir  John  Richardson, 
a  courst^,  from  Isle  a  la  Crosse  Fort, 
and,  independent  of  its  llexun\s  of  five 
hundixid  and  twenty-five  geographical 
miles  to  the  sea.  The  country  about 
Fort  Churchill  is  hilly,  and  bears  a 
strong  n*flemblancc  to  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Winipeg, 
as  well  as  to  the  northern  shores  of 
1/ike  Superior. 

llio  whole  country  Ix'tween  Lake 
AVini[>eg  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  ])assi.>d 
through  by  Sir  John  Itichardson,  may 
hv  divide<l  into  tlm'e  districts,  distin- 
giiislied  by  their  water  systems.  Ilio 
valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  extending 
from  that  river  to  the  Missinipi  or 
Churchill ;  the  valh'y  of  the  Missini)>i, 
ix'aching  totheMacken/Zu*;  and  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mackenzie,  extending  to  tho 
Arct  ic  Sea.  We  have  crossi'd  tlio  first, 
and  are  now  entering  the  siK'ond  of 
these  great  divisions.  On  the  'iind  of 
Juno,  the  expedition  passe<l  through 
Serpent  Laki>,  so  called  from  the  oc- 
curn'n<*e  of  a  small  snake,  the  coluber, 
or  Trotmlinotus  Sirtalis,  on  itft  shores. 
Sir  John  Uichardson  remarks  that  ho 
was  not  able  to  learn  that  this  or  any 
other  snake  was  found  furtluT  to  the 
north  ;  but  in  a  note  in  a  subset pi(>nt 
])art  (»f  his  work,  made  while  it  was 
passing  through  tho  press,  he  mentions 
that  he  has  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, <late<l  on  the  river  Yukon,*  which 
flows  from  the  western  side  of  the 
llocky  Mountains  into  Beering's  Sea, 
saying  that  **a  frog"  and  a  "grass 
snake  *'  had  l)ecn  killed  near  his  en- 
campment, an<I  that  another  snake  ha<l 
liecn  killoil  on  the  ninth  bend  of  the 
Purcupino  Uiver,  far  within  the  An'tic 
circle.      On   tho  28th    they  n^achc<l 


Methy  Portage,  the  dividinff  line 
between  tho  Ikiissinini  and  Mackenzie 
valleys.  It,  with  tlie  lake  and  river 
of  the  samo  name,  are  so  called  from 
the  Burbot  {Lota  Maculosa),  which 
abounds  in  these  waters,  and  afTords  a 
welcome  though  inditlerent  food  to  ex- 
hausted hunters.  Tho  roe,  with  tho 
addition  of  a  little  Hour,  makes  a  ])a. 
latable  and  very  nourishing  bread. 
Acconling  to  Captain  Lcfn)y,  I^Iethy 
Lake  is  1,540  feet  abovo  the  soa,  and 
Sir  tJohn  Uichardson  ascertained  the 
summit  of  the  Portage  road  to  be  188 
fi^et  higher  than  the  lake,  while  tho 
Clearwater  liiver  is  5(M)  feet  below 
tlie  hdce,  and  UIO  fcHst  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  Methy  l*ortage 
westwards  the  country,  though  well 
wotxled  and  furrowed  by  rivers  and 
ravines,  partakes  so  much  of  a  prairie 
character,  that  horsemen  may  ri<le 
across  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Saskat- 
chewan. At  this  station  our  voyagers 
exjH'ricnced  a  very  sore  disappoint- 
mrnt.  They  had  counted  on  the 
aid  of  horses  ibr  the  ra))id  trans]>ort 
of  their  boats  and  baggage,  but 
learned  from  an  Indian  who  had  built 
a  house  there,  and  whoso  business  it 
had  been  to  hire  out  from  fifti*en  to 
twenty  horses  to  tho  (/ompany's  ser- 
vants, that  all  his  horses,  as  well  af 
some  that  belongc<l  to  the  Com|)any, 
had  died  of  murrain,  and  that  although 
othei*s  had  been  onleretl  up,  they  would 
not  arrive  until  the  season  was  well 
advanced.  This  c^ilumity,  as  Sir  John 
calls  it,  and  sorely  felt  it  to  l)e,  threat- 
ened a  flelay  of  a  week  longer  than 
he  had  ex|H'cted,  and  a  conscciucnt 
n'duction  of  the  little  time  calculated 
on  lor  their  sea  voyage.  « I  had 
used,*'  as  he  says,  and  as  his  journal 
shows,  "  every  exertion  to  reach  the 
sea-coast  some  days  before  the  ap- 
]M)inted  time,  (>x{>ecting  to  be  able  to 
examine  VV'ollaston's  Land  this  sea- 
son. This  hope  was  now  almost  ex- 
tinguished." Nor  was  tliis  his  only 
disapiKiintment.  He  had  to  encounter 
another,  connected  with  a  detachment 


*  Sir  John  Rirlmrdson's  volnmcs  havi>  mndc  valual)l(>  a<'c4'!«Hi(mM  to  our  giNtgmphical  know- 
Iwlgt'.  For  iustnniv,  his  n(r<»mit  of  tho  rivor  Yukmif  n  rivt-r  of  t;n'iit  nia^iitiiiU\  ishuiiig 
fn>in  tho  Korkv  MonntAhis,  U  tho  only  nociirato  one  now  iN-furo  tho  piiblio.  TIiIm  was  Imig 
thoii^lit  to  Ik'  idontioal  whU  th«>  ColviUo,  hut  it  has  Ui'ii  nscortainiHl  l>^'  Mr.  Murray,  one  Jf 
tlio  fur-tra<lors  now  n"^i<li'nt  on  tho  liank-*  of  tho  Yukon,  that  tlio  Colvillo  {<*  a  nniall  riviT, 
and  falN  into  tlie  Aroti<^  Soa  I'iO  niilo^  m-t  of  Point  Harrow,  whilo  thr  msgiiitiront  Yukon 
tiowH  into  I(oering*H  Stniit.  Ono  of  tho  oHiti'n*  of  tho  l'jitori>rM*  pitat«'s  that  thr  Kuf«4ann 
havo  i<stahli(ih(*(l  tlie  idoiitity  uf  the  Yukon  with  thv  Kuichiiac'kf  which  imUs  into  Bccrio^i 
Strait  UHwwn  Oi\k  Stvphons  and  UoinatizotT. 
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of  tha  expedition  whicli,  poratunt  to 
uTsnBemeitt,  joined  bim  here.  This 
the  following  extract  shows,  snd  it  will 
&t  the  same  time  exhibit  the  trouble 
attending  portages  :— 

"  Mr.  Boll  was  encamped  at  the  IsDiling- 
place,  baTlng  arrived  on  the  previous  day, 
which  he  had  spent  in  preparioe  and  dts- 
triliuting  the  loada,  and  the  party  had  ad- 
v»nc?ed  one  alagB  of  different  lengths,  ac- 
cording to  iho  carrying  powen  of  the  iudi- 
viiLuaU,  which  were  very  uneigual.  On 
visilini;  the  men,  I  found  two  of  the  sappers 
and  miners  lame,  from  the  fatigue  of  crossing 
the  numerous  carrying-placea  on  Churchill 
lUver,  and  unfit  fur  any  labour  on  this  long 
portage.  Several  others  appeared  feeble ; 
ami  jnilging  from  the  first  da^s  work  of  the 
party,  I  could  not  eatiniate  the  time  that 
woiiM  he  occupiei!,  should  they  receive  no 
help  in  transporting  the  boats  and  stoies,  at 
Iras  than  a  fortnight,  which  would  leave  ns 
with  little  prospect  of  completintt  our  sea- 
voyage  this  season.  In  the  eiinal  distiibu- 
tiun  of  the  baggage  each  man  had  five 
[Heces  of  ninety  pouiiiLi'  wei^t  each,  ezclu- 
uve  of  his  own  bedding  and  clothing,  and  of 
the  boats,  with  their  masts,  soils,  oars,  an- 
chors, &C.,  which  could  not  be  transported 
in  fewer  than  two  Joujnej-s  of  the  whole 
pnrty.  The  CanaJian  voj-ageis  cany  two 
pieces,  of  the  standard  weight  of  ninety 
pounds,  at  each  trip  on  long  portages  sndl 
as  this,  and,  hi  shorter  one%  often  a  greater 
load.  Several  of  our  Europeans  carried  only 
one  piece  at  a  time,  and  had,  consequently, 
to  make  five  tripe  with  their  share  of  (lie 
baggage,  beaides  two  wilh  the  boats ;  henco 
thi-y  weru  unnlilc  lo  makeguoil  ilit  Linlinaiy 
da/s  juumoy  of  two  mile^  bcinj;,  iil  sei'on 
trij"  with  ijie  return,  twenty-six  w^vs  of 
wriMng,  ftiurtisen  of  them  witha  Iiifll,  The 
k  WartiiwI  voyaRTr,  on  the  contrary-,  l.y  carry- 
L  ^filygwMfT  Irvids,  cEin  rvdnee  fhi'  walking  by 


North  Americdt    and  we,    therefore^ 
make  it  a  part  of  our  panorama  :— 

"  The  vall^  of  the  Oearwater  River,  or 
Washakummow,  as  it  Is  termed  by  the 
Creea,  b  not  excelled,  or  Indeed  equalled, 
by  any  that  I  have  Seen  in  America  for 
beauty  ;  and  the  readei  may  obl^  a  correct 
notion  of  ita  general  character,  by  taming 
to  an  engraving  in  the  narrative  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  second  Overland  Jonmal,  exe- 
cuted from  a  drawing  of  Sir  George  Back's. 
The  view  Irom  the  Cockscomb  extends 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  discloses,  in  beau- 
tiful perspective,  a  succession  of  steep,  well- 
wooded  rid^^es,  descending  on  each  ^de  &om 
the  lofty  brows  of  the  valley  to  the  bordeiB 
of  the  clear  Etream  which  meanders  along 
the  bottom.  Cliffs  of  light-coloured  sand 
occa.iiunally  show  theniselvea,  and  near  the 
water,  limestone  rocks  are  almost  every- 
where discoverable.  The  Pimu  bmiiiaaa 
occupies  most  of  the  dry  sandy  levels ;  the 
while  spruce,  bakam  fir,  larch,  poplar,  anil 
birch  are  also  abundant ;  and,  among  the 
shrubs,  the  AmeJancMer,  several  clierrlcs, 
the  ^lver-folia(^  EUagntu  argattea,  and 
rusty  leaved  Hippophat  cajiadnuii  aic  the 


alx  or  Sevan  miles  below,  limestone  in  thin 
■laty  beds  crops  out  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and,  lo  the  left,  tbrais  cliffs  twenty 
feet  high.  A  short  way  further  down,  an 
isolated  p'dUir  of  limestone  in  the  same  thin 
layers,  rises  out  of  the  water ;  and  soon 
after  pasrfng  it,  we  come  to  the  While  Mud 
Portage  (^PoHage  de  Irrre  WaacAe),  of  six 
hundred  and  seventy  pacefl,  where  the 
stream  flows  over  beds  of  an  impure  sBiceons 
limestone.  In  some  parts  meriting  the  appel- 
lation of  a  calcareous  sandstone,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  having  ■  yellowish  grey  co- 
lour. On  the  portage,  and  on  the  neigh- 
bouring Islands  and  flats,  the  limeslono 
stands  up  in  mural  prcdpices  and  thin  par- 
titions, lilie  the  walls  of  a  ruined  city ;  and 
the  beholder  cannot  help  believing  that  the 
rock  once  formed  a  liarrier  at  this  strait, 
when  the  upper  part  of  the  river  must  have 
been  one  long  lake.  Tlie  sleep  sandy  slopes, 
as  they  project  from  the  high  ndea  of  the 
valley,  appear  aa  if  they  had  not  only 
been  sculptured  by  torrents  of  mellod  snow 
pouring  from  the  plateau  above,  in  more 
recant  times,  but  that  they  had  been  pre- 
viously subject  to  the  currents  and  eddies  of 
a  lake.  If  such  was  the  case,  we  must 
admit  that  other  barriers,  further  down,  were 
also  then  or  subsequently  carrieil  away,  as 
of  (he  valley  retain  their  peciillar 
irly  to  the  jnnction  of  the  stream 
with  the  Hk  River,  I  have  h«Ti  informed 
Hut  the  eonntty  extending  Imm  the  high 
of  the  river  towards  Athabasca  IjJie 
it  a  wooded,   sandy  pUn,   i 
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**In  the  evening  we  encamped  on  the 
Pine  Portage  (J'ortage  de»  Piru)^  which  ia 
one  thousand  paces  long.  The  name  would 
indicate  that  the  Pinus  resinosa  grows 
there ;  but,  if  so,  I  did  not  observe  it,  the 
chief  tree  near  the  path  being  the  Pinua 
banksiana^  named  Cyprus  by  the  voyagers. 
A  very  dwarf  cherry  grows  at  the  same 
place ;  it  resembles  a  decumbent  willow, 
and  is  probably  the  Cerasna  pumiia  of  Mi- 
chaux.  This  is  the  most  northern  locality  in 
which  it,  and  the  Hudtonia  ericoidesy  which 
was  flowering  freely  at  this  time,  were  ob- 
served The  Lonicera  parviflora  was  als<) 
showing  a  profiLsi(»n  of  fragrant,  rich,  yel- 
low flowers,  tinge<l  with  red  on  the  ontls  of 
the  i)etAhs  esiH-i'ially  before  they  expand ; 
an<l  on  this  day  wo  gathorc<l  rii>o  straw- 
berries for  the  first  time  in  the  seasou."— 
Vol  i,  pp.  116-119. 

After  three  days'  boating,  they  en- 
tered the  Elk,  or  Athabasca  Kivcr, 
which  is  described  as  a  majestic  stream, 
about  a  mile  and  a-hali'  broad,  with  a 
considerable  current,  but  without 
rapids.  The  current  carried  them  on 
at  the  rate  of  six  geographical  miles 
an  hour.  They  passed  some  loft^  bi- 
tuminous cliii's,  and  in  some  localities, 
the  country,  lor  miles  around,  is  so 
full  of  the  mineral,  that  if  a  hole  be 
dug  but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface^ 
it  Hows  into  it. 

The  Athabasca  bears  the  English 
name  of  the  Elk  River,  which  is  not 
distinctive,  as  the  moose  grazes  also 
on  the  Mackenzie,  down  to  the  sea.  It 
is  but  a  confused  rendering  of  the  Ca- 
nadian title,  •*  Riviere  la  Biche,*'  given 
it  because  the  American  re<l  deer,  or 
Wapiti,  haunts  its  banks.  The  Atha- 
basca  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Brown,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  said  to  be  10,()00  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tlie  Atha- 
busca  is  the  most  southern  branch  of 
the  Mackenzie,  and  being  farther  from 
the  mouth  of  that  great  river  than 
any  of  its  other  feeders,  may  bi^  con- 
sidered as  its  source.  It  is  joined  near 
the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  by  the  ^eace 
River,  which  drains  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains for  four  degrees  of  latitude  fur- 
ther north,  and  their  united  waters 
are  thence  called  Slave  River  ;  until 
passing  Slave  Lake,  they  take  tho 
name  of  Mackenzie  River.  Tho  Mac- 
kenzie is  further  supplied  by  the  River 
of  the  Mountains,  and  other  affluents, 
and  after  flowing  north  over  about 
sixteen  degrees  of  latitude,  falls  into 
the  sea  within  the  Arctic  circle,  llio 
forts  and  out-posts  in  these  remote 


districts  are  supplied  with  itores  onoe 
a-year  by  boat  brigades,  firom  York 
Factory,  on  Hudson's  Day.  To  some 
of  these  the  stores  have  to  be  carried 
on  to  distances  of  four  or  five  weeks' 
travelling ;  and  as  tho  parties  bearing 
them  are  not  unlrcquently  arrested  bj 
frost,  it  happens  at  times,  that  the 
outposts  suner  severely,  even  to  the 
extent  of  actual  starvation,  an  instance 
of  which  occurred  while  Sir  John  Bi« 
chardson  was  in  the  countrv. 

On  the  13th  of  July  they  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  Peace  River,  or  Un- 
jugah,  which  bears  more  water  to  the 
Mackenzie  than  either  the  Athabasca 
or  the  River  of  the  Mountains.  Oaks» 
elms,  ashes,  the  Weymouth  and  jntch 
pines,  wliich  reach  the  valley  ox  the 
Saskatchewan,  now  disappear.  The 
white  spruce  is  the  predommating  tree 
in  dry  soils,  while  the  black  spruce 
skirts  the  marshes,  and  the  balsam 
poplar  and  aspen  fringe  the  streams. 
The  canoe  birch  is  more  rare.  Willows^ 
dwarf  birches,  alders,  roses,  brambles^ 
goosel)errie^,  white  cornel  and  moose- 
hcrry,  form  the  summer  drapeiy  of  the 
margins  of  the  woods;  but  were  is 
nothing  to  replace  the  heath,  and  gorse* 
and  broom  of^England,  save  in  the  bar- 
ren lands,  where  the  Lapland  rhododen* 
dron,  the  Azalea,  Kalmia,  and  Andro» 
tneda  tetragona  thrive ;  **  but  these,*' 
as  our  author  adds,  "are  almost  buried 
among  the  Conricularia  and  Cetrarim 
nivalis  of  the  drier  spots,  or  the  Cs* 
traria  islandica  ana  mosses  of  the 
moister  ])laces,  and  scarcelv  enrich  the 
colours  of  the  distant  hills."  Thej 
were  now  on  Slave  River,  and  on  the 
14th  of  July,  Richardson  records  in 
his  journal,  that  the  jiower  of  the  sun 
in  a  cloudless  sky  was  so  great,  that  he 
and  Mr.  Rae  were  glad  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  water  while  the  crews  were  en- 
gaged on  the  portage.  The  irritabilitjr 
of  the  human  bodv  is,  as  he  conceivesy 
either  greater  in  these  latitudes,  or  the 
sun  acts  more  powerfully  upon  it  than 
near  the  equator,  as  he  never  found 
its  direct  rays  so  oppressive  within  tho 
tropics.  The  pleasures  of  bathingt 
however,  arc  not  without  alloj. 
leeches  at  all  times  infest  the  waters : 
the  Tabani  at  mid-day  assails  you  with 
bis  formidable  lancets  in  the  water ; 
and  if  you  choose  morning  or  eveniuf^ 
clouds  of  moschetoes  are  prompt  m 
their  attacks.  In  tho  nei^bourhood^ 
as  they  nearcd  Salt  River,  Sir  John 
Richardson  mot  an  M  acquaintanoe*- 
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Beauliea^  who  had  been  guide  and 
hunter  to  Sir  John  Franklin  on  his 
second  overland  journey,  and  who  has 
built  a  house  at  the  mouth  of  Salt 
River.  The  residence  was  well- selected. 
His  sons  easily  get  deer  and  bbon 
meat  on  the  Salt  Plains,  which  these 
animals  frequent  from  a  liking  for  the 
mineral,  and"  Slave  River  fields  abun- 
dance of  fish. 

On  the  22d  of  July  they  reached 
Fort  Simpson,  built  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mackenzie,  where  that  river  is  joined 
hy  the  River  of  the  Mountains.  The 
river-banks  at  this  place  are  precipi- 
tous, and  about  thirty  feet  high,  yet 
in  the  spring  floods  they  are  often  over- 
flown ;  the  Mackenzie,  like  the  Siberian 
rivers,  being  subject  to  floods,  fi:t)m 
its  lower  course  remaining  frozen  for 
several  hundred  miles,  after  the  upper 
part  is  thawed,  and  thus  the  water, 
findin*];  no  outlet,  overflows  the  ice, 
and  rising  above  the  banks,  inundates 
the  plains.  At  Fort  Simpson  they 
found  barley,  which  had  been  sown 
seventy-five  days  previously,  in  full 
ear.  It  usually  takes  three  months 
to  ripen  on  the  Mackenzie.  At  Fort 
Simpson  it  is  generally  sown  from  the 
20th  to  the  25th  of  May,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  ripen  by  the  20th  of  August. 
Oats  require  more  time,  and  therefore 
do  not  grow  well  so  far  north,  and 
wheat  does  not  answer.  Potatoes 
yield  well,  and  at  the  date  we  speak 
of,  no  disease  had  afiected  them.  At 
Fort  Norman,  further  down  the  river, 
potatoes  also  grow  well,  and  barley  in 
favourable  seasons.  Fort  Norman,  in 
the  65th  parallel  of  latitude,  is  accord- 
ingly reganlcd  as  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Cerealia  in  this  meridian.  In  Si- 
beria no  com  grows  north  of  60"  ;  but 
in  Norway,  barley,  the  hardiest  of  the 
corn  tribes,  ripens  in  certain  districts, 
under  the  70th  parallel.  Wheat  grows 
well  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  in  the  Red  River  colony,  touching 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  about  1 ,000  feet  above  the 
sea  it  is  luxuriant.*  It  is,  however,  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers. 
A  plague  resembling  this,  and  which 
occurred  in  the  district  of  Rainy  River 
the  very  year  before  the  visit  of  the 
expedition,  is  so  remarkable  as  to  de- 
serve attention : — 


"  At  Fort  Francis,  situated  on  the  hanks 
of  Rainy  River  in  lat  48*  86'  north,  long. 
930  28^'  west,  wheat  is  generally  sown  ahout 
the  Ist  of  May,  and  is  reaped  in  the  latter 
end  of  August,  after  an  interval  of  about 
120  days.     In   1847  multitudes  of  cater- 
pillars spread  like  locusts  over  the  neigh- 
bourhood.     They  travelled  in   a  straight 
line,    crawling  over  houses,    across  rivers, 
and  into  large  fires  kindled  to  arrest  them. 
Throughout    the  whole    length   of    Rainy 
River,  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  on 
the  River  Winip^,  they  stripped  the  leaves 
from   the   trees,    and  ate  up  the  herbage. 
They  destroyed  the  folU  avoine  on  Rainy 
Lake,  but  left  untouched  some  wheat  that 
was  just  coming  into  ear.     This  was  the 
first  time  that  Fort  Francis  had  experienced 
such  a  visitation.     When  we  pa^ed  that 
way  in  1848,  the  still  leafless  trees  were 
covered  with  the  coccoons  of  last  year,  in  ' 
each  of  which  there  remained  the  haiiy  skin 
of  a  caterpillar." — vol.  ii.,  p.  268. 

The  expedition  halted  one  day  at 
Fort  Simpson  to  make  repairs,  and 
was  again  on  the  Mackenzie  on  the 
24th  of  July,  on  which  day  they  had 
their  first  view  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. These  were  seen  at  a  distance 
of  some  eight  miles,  and  presented  an 
assemblage  of  conical  peaks,  rising 
apparently  above  two  tnousand  feet 
above  the  valley.  Heights,  however, 
and  distances,  when  estimated  by  the 
eve,  are,  as  our  author  observes,  in 
this  climate,  extremely  deceptive.  The 
summit  of  the  ridge  which  they  saw, 
was,  they  thought,  from  two  thousand 
to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet 
high.  The  valleys  pervade  the  chain 
transversely ;  and  as  they  passed  their 
gorges,  their  eastern  faces  rose  ab- 
ruptly, like  walls,  while  the  western 
were  more  shelving.  Traders  who 
have  crossed  these  mountains  say  that 
there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  ranges  of 
hills,  and  that  when  seen  from  a  peak, 
their  tops  seemed  crowded  together,  in 
confusion,  like  a  sea  of  conical  billows. 
On  the  26th  thev  arrived  at  Fort  Nor- 
man, near  which,  between  the  mouth 
of  Bear  River  and  the  fort,  there 
occurs  a  very  remarkable  coal  forma- 
tion, first  noticed  by  the  traveller  from 
whom  this  river  takes  its  name,  but  we 
believe  never  so  well  described  as  in 
the  following  extract :— > 

"  The  coaly  when  recently  extracted  £h)m 
the  beds,    is  massive,  and  most  generally 


*  For  some  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  the  CertaUa,  we  refer  to  the  pi^per  in 
the  Appendix,  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants,  in  our  authoi^s  second  volimie. 
VOL.  XXXIX. — NO.  CCXXXII.  2   I 
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shows  the  woody  structure  distinctly,  the 
beds  appearing  to  be  composed  of  pretty 
large  tninks  of  trees  lying  horizontally, 
and  having  their  woody  fibres  and  layers 
much  twisted  and  contorted,  similar  to  the 
white  spruce  now  growing  in  ex]Hised  situa- 
tions in  the  same  latitude.  Specimens  of 
this  coal  examined  by  Mr.  Bowerbank,  were 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  deddqdly  of  conife- 
rous origin,  and  the  structure  of  the  woo<l  to 
be  more  like  that  of  Ptnir*  than  Araucaria  ; 
but  on  this  latter  point  ho  was  not  so  certain. 
It  is  probable  that  the  examination  of  • 
greater  variety  of  specimens  would  detect 
several  kinds  of  wood  in  the  coal,  as  a  bed 
of  fossil  leaves  connected  with  the  formation 
reveals  the  existence  at  the  time  of  various 
dicotyledonous  trees,  probably  Acerinea^ 
and  of  one  which  I  am  inclined  to  consider 
as  belonging  to  the  yew  tribe.  To  these  I 
shall  refer  again. 

"  When  exposed  for  even  a  short  time  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  coal  splits  into  rhom- 
boidal  fragments  which  again  80]>arate  into 
thin  layers,  so  that  it  Ls  difficult  to  prosorve 
a  piece  large  enough  to  sliow  the  woiwly 
structure  in  perfection.  Bluoh  of  it  falls 
eventually  into  a  coarse  j^owder ;  and  if  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  moist  air  in  the  mass 
it  takes  tire,  and  bunut  witli  a  fetid  smell, 
and  little  smoke  or  Hame,  leaving  a  brown- 
iflh-rcd  a.Hh,  not  one-tent li  of  the  original 
bulk  of  coal  taken  fn>m  the  pun»r  bctls,  for 
some  contain  much  mon>  earthy  matter. 

"  Different  IhmI*,  and  even  diflTerent  i»arts 
of  the  same  ImhI,  when  trace<l  to  the  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  yanLs  present  examples 
of  *  fibnnis  brown  coal,*  *  earth-coal,'  '  con- 
ohoidal  brown-coaV  and  '  traiMtzt>iilal  bn>wn 
coal.*  Some  be<ls  have  the  external  charac- 
ters of  'com|)act  bitumen;*  but  they  p>nerally 
exhibit  in  the  cnws  fracture  concentric  layt-rs, 
although  from  their  jet-like  composition  the 
nature  of  the  woodv  libres  cannot  In>  de- 
tected  by  the  microscope.  Some  [)ie<'es  have 
a  strong  resemblance  to  charcoal  in  fttnic- 
ture,  colour,  and  lustre.  Verj-  frequently 
the  coal  may  be  named  a  ^bituminous 
slate,*  of  which  it  has  many  of  the  litholo- 
gical  characters,  but  on  examination  with  a 
lens  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  c<imminuted 
woo<lv  matter,  mixed  with  cJav  and  nmall 
im1)edded  fragments  resembling  clmrrcd 
wood.  Crystals  of  selenite  ociur  in  this 
slate,  and  also  minute  {tortions  of  n>sin,  or 
perhaps  of  amlier.  Wlien  this  Mialy  coal  u 
burnt,  it  leaves  light,  whiti^h-C(>Iourell  ashes. 
The  shape  of  the  stems  and  brancht^s  of  the 
trees  b  best  preser\'«l  when  they  contain 
siliceous  matter  or  iron-stone;  and  in  this 
case,  the  baik  of  the  tree  is  often  highly 
bituminlied,  and  falls  ofl'from  the  siK^'imen. 

*'  Fn>m  the  readinc*  with  whirh  the  coal 
tak«*s  fire  sivmtaneon-ly.  thr  Ih*<Is  an-  «le- 
stroyed  as  they  become  expos*-*!  to  the  at- 
mosphere; and  the  iMink  in  constantly 
crumbling  down,  so  that  it  is  only  when  the 
dcMs  have  been  washed  awar  hr  the  river. 


that  good  sections  are  exposed.  Thebeda* 
on  fire  near  Bear  River,  when  Sir  Akzaa- 
der  Mackenzie  discovered  them,  in  178&, 
and  the  smoke,  with  flame  visible  by  nigfat, 
has  l>een  j>resent  in  some  part  or  othor  of 
the  formation  ever  binci^** — voL  L,  pp.  186- 
18». 


Tho  coal-beds  above  the  river 
from  one  to  four  in  number,  tho  thick- 
est  exctHxiing  three  yards.  They  are 
only  visible  in  autumn,  the  Mackenzie 
being  at  that  time  several  feet  below  iti 
spring  level.  With  these  coal-beds 
tnere  is  often  found  an  edible  clay,  a 
pipe-clay,  which,  when  masticated,  hai 
a  nutty  flavour,  and  which  the  IndiaiUy 
like  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  Orinoco 
mentioned  by  Humboldt,  use  as  food 
in  times  of  scarcity,  llie  residents  at 
the  fur  posts  employ  it  in  the  more 
familiar  ])rocess  of  vrhitening  their  . 
houses,  and,  when  soap  is  scarce,  of 
washing  their  clothes. 

Throughout  the  vast  journey  wliidi 
we  have  now  nearly  made  from  Red 
Kiver  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie, 
nothing  has  impressed  us  so  much  as 
the  utter  solitude  of  the  land.  We 
have  only  met  a  half-breed  and  his 
wife,  and  a  few  wandering  Indians. 
It  is  true  that  it  has  been  a  voyage 
tlirougli  a  hibyrinth  of  lakes  and  ri^'en. 
But  the  c.xjK'dition  was  constantly  en- 
camping, or  engaged  in  making  labo- 
rious portages,  and  they  saw  no  one, 
for  a  ri'ason  analogous  to  that  suggest- 
ed by  Mr.  PuiT  respecting  the  Spanish 
tieet,  that  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen. 
AVe  therefore  record  it  as  a  matter 
of  interest  that  near  a  fur  post,  called 
Fort  Good  IIop<*,  tho  expedition  met 
a  large  body  of  Hare  Indians,  who  live 
all  tho  year  on  the  banks  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie, and  who  depend  for  subsistence 
chiefly  on  the  fisheries,  and  on  the  hare 
(L*'pus  Americanus),  irom  which  thej 
take  their  name.  These  last- mentioned 
animals,  of  which  they  kill  great  nnm- 
lK*rs,  disippear  everv  six  or  icven 
years,  an<l  not  one  is  to  bo  found, 
(lead  or  alive.  In  the  following  ^"ear 
they  are  8(H?n  nf;ain,  and  in  tnree 
years  are  as  plenty  as  ever.  The  Ca- 
na<]ian  lynx,  which  pn^ys  on  the  hara^ 
disn])iK'ars  with  it.  It  is  from  these 
facts  inferred  that  the  lian>s  arc  eco- 
nomical ])hiIos<)phers,  and  migrate 
when  their  nnmlM>rs  become  oxot.*flsive. 
The  Hare  Indians  are  Chip|Miwaya. 
As  the  cx{HMlition  pnK*ei*diHl»  they,  in 
a  day  or  two  aOerwards,  saw 
parties  of  A  diflcrent  Indian 
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distinct  from  the  Obippeways  and  the 
Eskimos.  These  call  themselves  Eut- 
chin,  and  frequent  the  country  from 
the  region  oi  the  Mackenzie  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  westward,  extend- 
ing to  Peel's  River  and  the  banks  of 
the  Yukon.  They  are  the  Loucheuse 
of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie ;  and  the 
only  authentic  account  of  them,  and 
some  of  their  singular  customs,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  book  before  us,  derived 
from  the  information  of  Mr.  Murray, 
one  of  the  agents  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  is  now  living  amongst 
them  on  the  hitherto  unknown  Yukon. 
The  contributions  of  that  gentleman 
add  greatly  to  the  rich  stock  of  geo- 
graphical information  collected  in  Sir 
John  Richardson's  work. 

Our  travellers  had  now  entered  the 
delta  of  the  Mackenzie,  and  perceived 
that  they  were  watched  by  the  bold 
and  active  Eskimos.  They  observed  a 
line  of  six  or  eisjht  signal  smokes 
raised  in  succession  along  the  hills,  and 
as  speedily  extinguished.  As  the  In- 
dians use  but  little  wood  for  cooking, 
and  only  burn  dry  wood,  which  emits 
but  little  vapour,  they  at  once  knew 
that  the  smokes  were  signals,  and  that 
they  might  soon  expect  to  be  assailed 
by  numbers.  This  was  near  Point 
Encounter,  mentioned  in  Franklin's 
**  Second  Overland  Journey "  as  the 
spot  whcrc  the  Eskimos  attempted  to 
drag  his  boats  on  shore  in  order  to 
lilunder  them.  They  were  seen  on  the 
Arctic  Sea,  and  next  morning,  the  3rd 
of  August,  as  they  were  standing  out 
to  make  their  exploring  voyage  along 
the  sliore,  they  perceived  about  two- 
hundred  Eskimos  in  their  kaiyaks,  ad- 
vancing towards  them.  Their  object 
was  to  come  alongside,  cling  to  the 
boat*',  and,  no  doubt,  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  them  ;  but  the  determmation 
of  the  expedition  in  presenting  their 
muskets  and  keeping  them  off,  had  its 
good  effect,  and  the  meeting  ended  in 
barterin;!  and  making  presents.  They 
all  denied  having  ever  seen  white  men 
befoRs  or  ofhaving  heard  of  their  vessels 
being  on  their  coast.  They  either  knew 
nothmg  of  the  meetings  of  their  people 
with  tranklin  and  his  jyirty  in  I8269 
or,  what  is  more  likely,  did  not  choose 
to  acknoAvledge  that  they  were  the  re- 
latives of  those  who  assailed  him. 

The  Eskimos  possess,  at  this  mo- 
ment, a  high  degree  of  interest,  in 
connexion  with  the  Arctic  Expedition, 
and  we  are  therefore  glad  to  glean 


whatever  information  we  can  about 
them.  There  will  be  found  a  good 
deal  in  the  short  compass  of  this  single 
extract: — 

**  The  Eskimos  are  essentially  a  littoral 
people,  and  inhabit  nearly  five-thousand 
miles  of  sea-board,  from  the  Straits  of 
Belleisle  to  the  Peninsula  of  Alaska ;  not 
taking  into  the  measurement  the  various  in- 
dentations of  the  coast-line,  nor  including 
west  and  east  Greenland,  in  which  latter 
locality  they  make  their  nearest  approach  to 
the  western  coasts  of  the  old  world.  Through- 
out the  great  linear  range  here  indicated, 
there  is  no  material  change  in  their  language, 
nor  any  variation  beyond  what  woidd  bo 
esteemed  in  England  a  mere  provincialism. 
Albert,  who  was  bom  on  the  East  Main,  or 
west4?m  shore  of  James's  Bay,  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  understanding  and  making  him- 
self understood  by  the  Eskimos  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Mackenzie,  though  by  the  nearest 
coast-line  the  distance  between  the  two 
localities  is  at  least  two  thousand  fiye  hun- 
dred miles.  Traces  of  thefr  encampments 
have  been  discovered  as  far  north  in  the  new 
world  as  Europeans  have  hitherto  penetrat- 
ed ;  and  their  capability  of  inhabiting  these 
hj-perborean  regit>ns  is  essentially  owing  to 
their  consimiing  blubber  for  food  and  fuel, 
and  their  invention  of  the  use  of  ice  and 
snow  as  building  materials.  Though  they 
employ  drift-timber  when  it  is  available, 
they  can  do  without  it,  and  can  supply  its 
place  In  the  formation  of  their  weapons, 
sledges,  and  boat-frames,  wholly  by  the 
teeth  and  bones  of  whales,  morses,  and 
other  sea  animals,  llie  habit  of  associating 
in  numbers  for  the  chase  of  the  whale  has 
sown  among  them  the  elements  of  clWlisa- 
tion  ;  and  such  of  them  as  have  been  taken 
into  the  Company's  service  at  the  fur  posts 
fall  readily  into  the  ways  of  their  white  as- 
sociates, and  are  more  industrious,  handy, 
and  intelligent  than  the  Indians.  The  few 
interpreters  of  the  nation  that  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  (four  in  all)  were  strictly 
honest,  and  adhered  rigidly  to  the  truth ; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
within  their  own  community  the  rights  of 
property  are  held  in  great  respect,  even 
the  hunting-grounds  of  families  being  kept 
sacred.  Yet  their  covetousness  of  the  pro- 
perty of  strangers  and  their  dexterity  in 
thieving  are  remarkable,  and  they  seem  to 
have  most  of  the  >'ice8  as  well  as  the  virtues 
of  the  Norwegian  Vikings.  Their  personal 
braveiy  is  conspicuous,  and  they  are  the 
only  native  nation  on  the  North  American 
continent  who  oppose  their  enemies  face  to 
&ce  in  open  fight.  Instead  of  flying,  like 
the  Northern  Indians,  on  the  sight  of  a 
Stranger,  they  did  not  scruple  in  parties  of 
two  or  three  to  come  off  to  our  boats  and 
eiiter  into  barter,  and  never  on  any  occasion 
showed  the  least  disposition  to  yield  aoytiung 
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bt'looging  to  them  through  fear." — Vol.  i., 
pi>.  242-244. 

Although  our  author  says  that  ho 
always  found  the  Eskimos  interpreters 
he  had  to  do  with  strictly  truthful,  ho 
describes  their  nation,  as  well  as  the 
Hare  and  Dog-rib  Indians,  as  habitual 
liars,  even  in  their  familiar  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  without  shame 
on  being  detected  in  falsehood,  llie 
name  •*  Eskimos" — or  as  the  French 
write  it,  **  Esquimaux" — is  probably 
of  Camwlian  origin,  and  descrii)tive — 
Cettx  qui  miaux  (miaulent) — of  the 
shouts  oiTey-mo  proceeding  from  their 
boat-fle^'ts.  It  does  not  belong  to 
their  own  language,  for  tliey  uniformly 
call  themselves  Inu-it  (pronounced  J?a- 
noo-cet),  or  *'the  {Kiople,"  from  i-neeh, 
**  a  man."  lliey  are  the  only  unci- 
vilised people  who  are  found  on  both 
^  the  old  and  new  continents.  In  aspect 
they  resemble  the  Tartars  and  Chi- 
nese; and  Dr.  rickering,  on  philolo- 
gical grounils,  conceives  that  they  and 
most  of  the  other  American  nations, 
arc  of  the  Mongolian  stock.  But  Dr. 
Latham  remarks,  that  while  their  lan- 
guage is  in  its  grammatical  structure 
simuar  to  that  of  the  other  North 
American  nations,  they  arc  (luite  un- 
like them  in  their  persons.  Thus,  as 
he  observes,  "  the  dissociation  of  the 
Eskimos  from  the  neighbouring  nations 
on  account  of  their  physical  dissimi- 
larity, is  met  by  an  argument  for 
their  mutual  ailinity,  detluced  from 
philological  coincidences." 

UnliKe  the  Indians  of  the  interior, 
they  are  provident,  laying  up  in  sum- 
mer for  their  winter  use.  xhis  difle- 
rence  of  habit,  which,  no  doubt,  influ- 
ences their  characters,  arises  probably 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
nations  ane  resjH'ctivoly  plactul.  The 
Eskimos  living  on  tlie  coast  .are  in 
darkness  in  mid-winter ;  the  rein- 
deer  and  musk  oxen  have  disappear- 
ed ;  and  at  that  season  they  can- 
not  get  fish.  They  are,  therefore, 
compelled  to  be  provident.  Inbiud, 
on  tne  contrary,  the  fi!*heries  are  pn>- 
ductive,  and  animals  an*  not  scarce; 
but  they  require  to  be  followed  in  their 
movements.  Foo<],  if  placed  en  cnche, 
is  unsafe  from  wolverens,  as  well  as 
from  hungry  men.  The  Tinnd,  conse- 
quently, and  other  triln?,  preier  their 
tents,  and  enjoy  the  present.  *•  Were 
they,"  as  Sir  John  Kichardson  ob- 
serves, *'  content  with  the  product  of 


their  fisheries,  they  might  build  vil. 
lages,  and  live  easily  and  well,  so  pro- 
ductive  are  the  boundless  waters  of 
the  north;  but  they  like  variety  of 
diet,  and  prefer  the  chase,  with  the 
hazard  of  occasional  starvation  which 
follows  in  its  train. "  The  circumstance* 
then,  that  the  Eskimos  live  in  villages, 
distinguishes  them  from  the  other  In- 
dians ;  and,  as  the  association  of  fami- 
lies is  rendered  necessary  for  the  pur- 
suit of  the  whale,  this  animal  must  be 
regarded  as  tlie  promovent  of  civiliaa- 
tion  amongst  them.  Their  winter 
houses  are  iramed  of  drifl  timber,  well 
covered  with  e^rth.  When  spring  re- 
turns, the  seal  becomes  the  great  ob- 
ject  of  the  chase,  the  winter  villages 
are  abandoned,  and  the  Eskimos  go 
seaward  on  the  ice.  This  they  comd 
not  do  but  for  an  art  peculiar  to 
themselves,  that  of  constructing  snow 
houses : — 

'*  Then  comos  into  use  a  marvellous  sjri- 
tern  of  architecture,  unknown  among  the 
rertt  of  the  American  iiatiouH.  The  fine,  pore 
snoWf  huH  by  that  tune  acquired,  under  the 
action  tif  8tn>iig  windn  and  hanl  frotita,  suffi- 
cient coherence  to  fonn  an  adminihle  li^t 
building  material,  with  which  the  Eskimo 
maMter-motson  erect)  most  comfortable  done- 
shaiKsl  hoasc.0.  A  circle  in  first  tnoed  oo 
the  Hin(M)th  Hurfacc  of  the  snow,  and  the 
slabt)  for  niij«inf(  the  wallx  are  cut  ftom 
within,  (M)  as  to  clear  a  Hpaco  down  to  tlw 
ice,  which  is  to  fonu  the  floor  of  the  dwdl- 
iii^,  and  wh<NV%  e>'euncr«s  was  prevknulj' 
asc-ertained  Ir^*  probing.  The  sUIm  requUte 
to  complete  the  dome,  after  the  interior  of 
the  circle  is  exhausted,  are  cut  from  some 
neiKhl)ouring  f^pot.  Each  slab  is  neatly 
fittiNl  to  its  place  hy  running  a  flenching- 
knife  ahin^  the  joint,  when  it  inntaiitly 
freezes  to  the  wall,  the  cold  atmosphera 
forming;  a  most  exc(>Ueut  cement  Crevices 
are  pluKf^efl  up,  and  seams  are  aocoratelj 
cltMHl,  hy  throwing  a  few  sli(»velfuUuf  hMMe 
huow  over  tlie  fabric.  Two  men  genendlj 
work  tof^ether  in  raising  a  h(»use,  and  tin 
one  who  is  stationed  within  c*uts  a  low  door, 
and  cret'fM  out  when  his  task  is  o\*cr.  Tlie 
walls  ln'in^  only  three  <ir  four  inches  thicl^ 
are  sufficiently  translucent  to  admit  a  Ytry 
af^M'able  li^lit,  which  mcrvv*  for  ordiiiAiT 
domestic  pur{K><<cs ;  but,  if  more  be  requiied, 
a  window  is  vuU  and  the  ajHnturc  fitted  with 
n  pii-ce  of  trunsiukrent  ice.  The  proper  thidi- 
ness  of  the  wans  is  of  iMme  importance.  A 
few  inches  excludes  the  wind,  yet  kt&p§ 
down  the  temperature,  so  as  to  pnrant 
dripping  from  the  interior.  The  Amitiire— 
such  as  seats,  tables,  and  sleeping-places 
is  also  fonned  of  snow,  and  a  corering  of 
folded  rein-deer  skin,  or  seal  tldn, 
them  comfortable  to  the  inmatca.  By 
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of  antechambers  and  porches  in  form  of  long, 
low  galleries,  with  their  openings  turned  to 
leeward,  warmth  is  insured  in  the  interior ; 
and  social  intercourse  is  promoted  by  build- 
ing the  houses  contiguously,  and  cutting 
doors  of  commimication  betw^een  them,  or  by 
erecting  covered  passages.  Store-houses, 
kitchens,  and  other  accessory  buildings,  may 
be  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  and  a 
degree  of  convenience  gained  which  would 
be  attempted  in  vain  with  a  less  plastic 
material.  These  houses  are  durable  ;  the 
wind  has  little  effect  on  them,  and  they  re- 
sist the  thaw  imtil  the  sim  acquires  very 
considerable  power." — Vol.  i.,  pp.  349-60. 

Tho  Eskimos  recognise  rights  of 
property.  The  head  of  each  village 
has  a  right  to  the  land  on  which  the 
houses  stand;  and  to  the  hunting 
grounds  about  them.  It  occurred, 
too,  at  many  places  along  the  coast, 
that  these  people  declined  selling  arti- 
cles to  officers  of  the  Expedition,  al- 
though offered  prices  far  beyond  what 
they  regarded  as  their  value,  because 
the  actual  owners  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent. *•  We  also,"  says  Sir  John  Rich- 
jirdson,  *'  saw  on  the  coast  stages  on 
which  provisions,  furs,  lamps,  and 
other  articles,  were  placed,  while  the 
owners  had  gone  inland ;  and  hoards 
of  blubber,  secured  from  animals  by 
stone  walls,  but  without  any  attempt 
at  concealment."  Their  neighbours, 
the  Tinne  Indians,  are,  on  the  other 
hand.  Communists,  and  socialism  has 
had  amongst  them  its  natural  effect  of 
preventing  progress.  "With  proper 
management,"  observes  our  author, 
speaking  of  the  district  in  which  he 
wintered,  *«  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country  would  support  a  popula- 
tion ten  times  as  great ;  but  as  long  as 
all  the  drones  of  the  community  claim 
a  right  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use 
the  produce  of  the  exertions  of  an  in- 
dustrious hunter  or  fisherman,  no  cer- 
tain provision  for  the  future  will  be 
made."  The  Kutchin  tribes  have  here- 
ditary deer-pounds,  which  are  held  by 
a  sort  of  tenancy  in  common  by  the 
famihes  who  erected  them.  This  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  right  of  property 
is  the  consequence  of  their  perception 
of  its  tendency  to  the  public  weal. 
Tlie  deer-pounds  are  erected  on  the 
hilly  downs  frequented  by  reindeer, 
*'  towards  which  the  animals  are  con- 
<lucted  by  two  rows  of  stakes,  or  trunks 
of  trees,  extending  for  miles.  The 
rows  converge,  and,  as  the  space  be- 
tween them  narrows,  they  are  convert- 
ed into  a  regular  fence  by  the  addition 


of  strong  horizontal  bars."  The  ex- 
tremity of  the  avenue  is  closed  by 
stakes  ;  so  that  the  deer,  when  urged 
on,  are  impaled.  These  singular  struc- 
tures can  only  be  formed  with  great 
labour,  as  the  timber  has  to  be  carried 
into  the  open  country  from  a  distance. 
The  simple  politics  of  these  primitive 
tribes  are  not  without  their  interest  for 
more  advanced  nations. 

The  Expedition  continued  its  ezami- 
nation  of  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  to  Cape  Kendall,  in 
Coronation  Bay,  and  at  least  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  none  of  their 
countrymen  lingering  amongst  the  Es- 
kimos in  that  direction.  It  was  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  season  was  near  its  close.  The 
progress  of  the  boats  was  slow,  labo- 
rious, dangerous,  and  attended  with 
much  suffering  to  the  men.  On  the 
19th  of  August  they  had  to  pass 
through  much  dnfl  ice,  at  the  hazard 
of  the  boats  being  crushed. 

On  the  24th,  "no  lanes  of  open 
water  could  be  discerned  from  the  emi- 
nences near  the  coast;*'  and  they 
tried  to  make  way  by  handing  the 
boats  over  the  flats  where  the  water 
was  too  shallow  for  heavy  ice.  On  the 
26th,  they  carried  cargo  and  boats  for 
about  a  mile,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  **  in  cutting  through  tongues  of 
ice,  dragging  the  boats  over  the  floes, 
and  resorting  to  every  expedient  we 
could  devise  to  gain  a  little  advance." 
That  day,  however,  they  only  travelled 
five  miles,  and  the  next,  with  greater 
labour,  three.  The  ice-cold  water 
chilled  the  men  as  they  waded  through 
it.  At  times  thev  could  find  no  dnft 
timber  to  make  nres,  and  passed  the 
cold  night  in  their  open  boats.  On 
the  1st  of  September,  the  new  ice 
formed  on  a  foundation  of  snow,  al- 
though but  an  inch  thick,  was  hard 
enough  to  cut  the  planks  of  the  boats 
through,  rendering  them  scarcely  sea- 
worthy, although  they  had  been 
strengthened  by  sheets  of  tin  beat  out 
of  the  pemican  cases.  The  boats  were 
also  much  shattered  by  being  dragged 
over  the  floes.  These  entries  3iow 
that  they  kept  sea  as  long  as  it  was 
practicable.  Sir  John's  immediate  ob- 
ject was  to  gain  the  mouth  of  the  Cop- 
permine, but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  boats  and  terminate  his  voyage 
about  eight  miles  from  Cape  Kendall^ 
a  head.land  in  that  bay — Coronation 
Bay — into  which  the  Coppermine  Ri- 
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ver  flows.  The  boats  were  abandoned 
because  it  was  thought  that  any  fur. 
thcr  attempt  to  pull  them  on  would 

I)robably  shatter  tncm^  and  hazard  the 
OSS  of  stores  and  provisions.  This  re- 
solution was  adopted,  afler  consultation 
with  Mr.  Kae,  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber;— 

**The  unusual  tardiness  of  the  spring 
(obsen-es  Sir  John),  and  our  unexixvlcd  de- 
lay on  Methy  Portage  for  want  (»f  horses, 
cau^MKl  our  arrival  on  the  Arctic  coast  to  be 
considerably  later  than  I  had  in  secret  anti- 
cipated, though  it  diflenMl  little  fntin  the 
date  I  had  thou;:ht  it  prudent  to  mention 
when  asketl  to  tix  a  pmbable  time.  Even  a 
few  day}*,  so  unimi)ortant  in  a  yiars  voya^ 
eliiicwhere,  are  of  vital  I'onsi'ijuenci?  in  a  l>oat 
navigatidii  to  the  cast  want  of  CaiHj  l*arr}', 
where  six  wet>ks  of  Hunnner  is  all  that  can  bu 
reckoned  uimhi.  J>h«»rt,  however,  as  the 
summer  proveil  to  le,  neitlur  that  nor  our 
tardy  commencement  ««f  the  s«>a  voya;;e  would 
have  pH'vrnteil  me  fr.»ni  const inj;  the  south 
shore  ofWolIaston  I^nd,  and  examining  it 
can'fully,  could  I  have  n^<*hcd  it,  for  the 
dntance  to  1k'  jM-rt'onnid  w«iuld  liave  \.w\\ 
hut  little  iucrcas4>d  bv  d«>iu>;  so.  llie  solo 
hindrance  to  my  cro>.'>in:;  Dolphin  and 
Union  Straits  was  tlie  im]>racticul)le  condi- 
tion of  tlie  close  {)ackt*d  drift- ice.  In  wider 
seas  where  fields  and  large  lloe-s  exist,  these 
ofl'er  a  pretty  safe  n-treat  for  a  boat-p:irty  in 
times  of  pressure,  and  progress  m:iy  Ic  made 
by  dragging  light  b«>at.s  like  ours  uver  them ; 
but  tlie  ice  that  obstru<rte<l  our  way  was 
composed  of  hummocky  pieces,  of  im-gular 
Bha|»e,  and  con?«equently  ready  to  revolve  if 
carelessly  loaded  or  trwl  u[>on.  At  certain 
tim<»d  of  the  ti<le,  nu»re»)ver,  they  were 
hustliHl  to  and  fru  with  much  forci*. 

*'  Xa  only  small  {Kicks  cif  ico  and  few  in 
numl)er  wen*  been  oil'  the  C-opfK^nnine  by  Sir 
John  Fiankliu  in  l^'JO,  by  mvsvlf  in  1(<'J0, 
and  by  Pease  and  Simi>sf>n  in  183G  and 
1837,  being  four  several  bunnners,  the  sight 
of  the  sea  entirely  covered  so  late  in  August 
was  wlu)lly  unexjHH'tc*!,  and  I  attributed  so 
unt«)ward  an  event  to  the  north-we?*t  winds 
having  driven  the  ice  down  from  the  north 
in  the  first  instance,  and  to  the  easterly 
gales,  which  afterwards  set  in,  pressing  it 
into  that  bight  of  Coronation  Gulf:  but  Mr. 
Rae's  exiN^rience  in  the  summer  of  184U, 
shows  that  in  unfavourable  seasons,  the  boat 
navigation  is  cl<Mcd  for  the  entire  summer, 
and  we  learned  from  a  party  of  Eskimos, 
whom  we  met  in  Back's  Inlet,  as  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  hereafter,  that  the 
pressure  of  the  ice  on  the  coast  this  summer 
was  relieved  only  for  a  very  short  time." — 
VoL  i.  pp.  800-2. 

Sir  John  Richardson  is  not  di.«poscd 
to  despair  of  the  missing  ships ;  but  we 
regret  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the 


Dolphin  and  Union  Straits  impressed 
on  hun  the  conviction  that  a  party,  even 
though  provi<]ed  with  boats,  might  be 
detained  on  Wollaston  Land — near  to* 
and  facing  Coronation  Gulf— and  yet 
be  unable  to  cross  to  the  main. 

It  occurred  to  Sir  John  Richardson 
that  the  reason  why  Arctic  mariners 
were,  at  some  seasons,  enabled  to  enter 
sounds  and  straits  which  subsequent 
navigators  could  not  approach,  might 
be  found  in  the  meteorological  problem 
of  cycles  of  good  and  bad  seasons.  He 
was  not,  however,  in  possession  of  facts 
sutlicicnt  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
coiicliii>ion  upon  the  subject.  The 
point  has,  as  he  finds,  been  since  es- 
tabli>hcd  and  in  coincidence  with  his 
impression,  by  Mr.  (llaisher,  who  in 
a  ])apc'r  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Iransaclions  for  1850,  shows,  from 
a  s«'rit«s  of  oij'htv  years'  observations 
made  at  London  and  Greenwich* 
that.  **  jironps  of  warm  years  alternate 
with  groups  of  cold  ones,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  iviider  it  most  probable  that 
the  mean  annual  teiniH'rutures  rise  and 
fall  in  a  series  of  elliptical  curves* 
which  corn?spond  to  jK'riods  of  about 
fourteen  yearn,  thougli  loi'al  or  casual 
disturliing  forees  cause  the  means  of 
particular  years  to  rise  above  the  carTe# 
or  fall  below  it : " — 

*'The  same  laws  doubtless  operato  in 
Ncrth  America,  pnHlucing  a  similar  gradnal 
incH'a.sc  and  subs«*quent  decrease  of  mean 
heat,  in  a  M-ri(>H  of  years,  though  the  summita 
ot'  the  curves  arc  not  likely  to  be  coincident 
with,  and  ari>  very  ]>robably  oppotped  to, 
those  of  Kuropf ;  since  the  atmospherical 
current.-*  from  the  south,  which  for  a  period 
raUe  the  annual  tfm|H'ruture  of  £ii(;land, 
mu>t  Iw  couiiterb.-iUnce<l  by  currents  from 
the  north  on  otlu  r  meridians.  The  annual 
heat  ha4  l>eeii  duuiniAlied  in  London  ever 
bince  Iti'l-l,  arccrdin^  to  Mr.  Glaisher'a 
dia;;ram,  and  will  reach  its  mSnimnny  {q 
1«51. 

''  It  can  be  stated  only  as  a  conjectan, 
thouf^h  by  no  means  an  improbable  one,  that 
Sir  John  Franklin  entered  Lancaster  Sound 
at  the  close  of  a  grvtup  of  wann  years,  when 
the  ice  was  in  the  moHt  favourable  dlminn- 
tioii,  and  that  since  then  the  annual  beat 
has  attained  its  niinijnum,  probably  in  1847 
or  1H48,  and  may  now  be  increasing  again. 
At  all  events,  it  is  conceivable  that,  having 
jiu.-htMl  on  boldly  in  one  of  the  last  of  tha 
favourable  years  of  the  cycle,  the  ice  pro- 
duce«I  in  the  unfavourable  ones  which  foI1owed| 
has  ^lnlt  him  in,  and  been  found  insurmount- 
able ;  but  there  remains  the  hope  that  if  this 
be  the  period  of  rise  of  the  mean  heat  In  thai 
quarter,  the  sealoua  and  enteipriaing  oOom 
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Qow  on  hU  tnclc,  will  not  encounter  ob- 
ftnictions  equal  to  those  which  prevented 
their  skilful  and  no  less  enterprising  and 
zealous  predecessor  in  the  search,  from  carry- 
ing his  ships  beyond  Cape  Leopold." — Vol  L 
pp-  303-4. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,'they  com- 
menced their  march  for  their  winter- 
station  on  Dease  River,  which  they 
reached  on  the  15th,  but  not  without 
some  hard  work.  At  starting  the^  had, 
between  arms,  instruments,  provisions, 
Halkatt's  portable  boat,  cooking  uten- 
sils, &c.,  to  carry  a  load  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  pounds  a  man.  At 
one  time  they  slept  all  night  on  a  bare 
rock ;  and  more  than  once  forded  rivers 
up  to  their  arms,  until  every  person  was 
benumbed.  On  the  third  day  they 
reached  the  Coppermine,  where,  in 
1826,  Ilicbardsou  and  Franklin  saw  a 
vein  with  malachite  and  other  copper 
ores,  and  the  native  metal  in  detached 
pieces.  It  appears  that  the  Indians 
find  copper  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
in  a  district  which  it  takes  some  days 
to  traverse.  The  country  about  the 
Coppermine  resembles  the  barren  tun- 
drus  of  Arctic  Siberia.  In  parts  the 
ground  is  covered  with  the  lichens 
which  rein-deer  and  musk-oxen  love, 
and  most  of  all  in  spring,  when  the 
melting  snow  makes  them  tender.  In 
this  neighbourhood,  on  one  of  their 
evening  halts,  Mr.  Rae,  accompanied 
by  an  Eskimo  interpreter,  went  out 
to  hunt,  and  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Arctic 
animals,  the  musk-oxen.  They  roam 
the  districts  between  the  Welcome 
and  the  Copper  Mountains,  from  the 
sixty-third  or  sixty-fourth  parallel  to 
the  Arctic  Sea,  and  northwards  as  far  as 
European  search  has  reached ;  but  are 
not  found  in  Labrador,  or  in  the  regions 
with  which  Mr.  Rae  had  been  pre- 
viously  acquainted.  He  fell  in  with  a 
herd  of  them,  and  describes  them  as 
nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  smallest 
Highland  kyloes.  The  musk-ox  has 
the  peculiarity  of  wanting  a  tail,  for 
which,  it  appears,  it  has  no  occasion, 
as  in  its  elevated  summer  haunts,  mus- 
chetoes  and  other  winged  pests  tare 
comparatively  few;  while  its  close, 
woolly,  and  shaggy  hair  furnishes  its 
body  with  sufficient  protection  from 
their  assaults. 

On  their  arrival  at  Dease  River, 
they  found  a  building  erected  for 
them,  which  tl)py  named  Fort  Confi- 
dence, and^whidi,  with  the  aid  of  their 


sappers  and  miners,  was  soon  made 
iumcientl^  habitable.  They,  at  once, 
made  their  arrangements  for  an  eight- 
months*  halt;  but  for  many  details  of 
their  experience  in  this  long  winter 
we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself.  On 
the  1st  of  December  the  sun  was  just 
visible  for  an  instant  at  noon.  In  De- 
cember the  lowest  temperature  was  65 
deg.  F. ;  in  January,  50  deg.  F.  On 
the  Ist  of  February  the  sun  rose  at 
nine,  and  set  at  three :— i 

"  The  moon  in  the  long  nights  was  a  most 
beautiful  object,  that  satellite  being  con- 
stantly above  the  horizon  for  nearly  a  fort- 
night together  in  the  middle  of  the  lunar 
month.  Venus  also  shone  with  a  briniancy 
which  is  never  witnessed  in  •  sky  loaded 
with  vapours  ;  and  unless  in  snowy  weather, 
our  nights  were  always  enlivened  by  the 
beams  of  the  Aurora.* — ^VoL  iL,  p.  103. 

The  rapid  evaporation  of  snow  and 
ice,  long  before  tne  slightest  thaw  or 
appearance  of  moisture,  was  exhibited 
by  familiar  facts,  as  in  the  drying  of 
linen.  A  shirt  when  washed,  and  ex- 
posed  in  the  open  air  to  a  temperature 
of  40"  or  50**  below  zero,  was  instant- 
ly frozen,  and  might  be  broken.  '*  If 
agitated  when  in  this  condition  b^  a 
strong  wind,  it  makes  a  rustling  noise, 
like  theatrical  thunder.  In  an  hour  or 
two,  however,  or  nearly  as  quickly  as 
it  would  do  if  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the 
moist  climate  of  England,  it  dries,  and 
becomes  limber."  Some  other  effects 
are  noticed  in  the  few  lines  which  fol- 
low:—i 


"  In  consequence  of  the  extreme  dryn 
of  the  atmos{^ere  in  winter,  most  articles  of 
Knglish  manufacture  made  of  wood,  horn, 
or  ivory,  brought  to  Rupert*ii  Land,  are 
shrivelled,  bent,  and  broken.  Ilie  handles 
of  razors  and  knives,  combs,  ivory  scales, 
and  various  other  thhigs  kept  in  the  wann 
rooms,  are  damaged  in  this  way.  The  hu- 
man body  also  becomes  visibly  electric,  firom 
the  dryness  of  the  skin.  One  cold  night  I 
rose  from  my  bed,  and,  having  lighted  a 
lantern,  was  going  out  to  observe  the  ther- 
mometer, with  no  other  clothing  than  my 
flannel  night-dress,  when,  on  approaching 
my  hand  to  the  iron  latch  of  the  door,  a  dis- 
tinct spark  was  elicited.  Friction  of  the 
skin  at  almost  all  times  in  winter  produced 
the  electric  odour." — VoL  iL  p.  101. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  Shr  John  Rich, 
ardson  conunenced  nis  journey  home, 
crossing  to  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  Mac 
kenzie,  and  thence  taking  the  same 
water-route  by  whicti  lie  haa  come  fixna 
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Canada.  He  made  his  return  voyage 
with  a  brigade  of  three  canoes;  and 
atlcr  having  been  a  good  deal  detained 
at  some  stations  by  the  unexpected 
Uteness  of  the  season,  he  passed  on  by 
Montreal,  and  embarking  at  Boston, 
landed  at  Liverpool,  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1849,  ''after  an  absence  of 
nineteen  months,  twelve  of  them  passed 
in  incessant  travelling." 

The  vastness  of  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
now  called  Kupert*s  Land,  is  sufficient- 
ly indicated  by  the  direct  distances 
between  the  following  well-marked 
points  : — "  The  distance,  as  the  crow 
flies,"  says  our  author,  "  between  Fort 
Vancouver,  on  the  Oregon,  and  Fort 
Confidence,  exceeds  1,350  geographical 
miles ;  and  the  space  between  the  Com- 
pany's posts  on  the  Labrador  coast,  or 
on  Lake  Huron,  and  their  advanced 
station  on  the  Porcupine,  measures 
about  2,500  miles.  This  Arctic  n*gion 
of  our  dominions  being  unknown,  or 
but  little  known,  we  were  glad  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  travels  there  of  so 
rarely- qualified  an  observer  as  Sir  John 
Eichanlson,  to  realise  for  our  readers 
fractions  of  his  account  of  its  facts  and 
features.  In  examining  so  extensive 
a  work  with  this  object,  we  have  easily 
a])proached  the  extreme  limits  of  a 
magazine  paper ;  yet  we  cannot  con- 
i'lude  without  referring  to  the  most  in- 
teivsting  of  all  its  topics— the  history 
and  present  condition  of  the  st»arch  for 
Sir  John  Franklin. 

Franklin's  expedition,  as  is  well 
known,  consisted  of  two  ships,  which 
liad  each  a  story.  The  Erebus,  of 
370  tons,  was  built  for  a  bomb- vessel, 
and  therefore  strongly  framed.  She 
was  further  strengthened  in  1839,  with 
(lou])Ie  exterior  pumking,  and  diagonal 
bracing  within,  for  Sir  James  C.  Ross's 
Antarctic  voyage ;  and  in  an  ocean  of 
icebergs,  an<(  amidst  masses  of  moving 
ice,  stood  the  trial  of  one  of  the  most 
terrific  storms  which  has  ever  been 
described.  On  her  return  from  that 
memorable  expedition,  in  1843,  she 
was  refitted,  made  as  strong  as  the  re- 


sources of  the  most  skilful  shipwrieht 
could  devise,  and  commissioned  for  Sir 
John  Franklin.  The  Terror,  of  840 
tons,  had  also  been  a  bomb-vessel,  and 
had  been  in  like  manner  strengthened 
for  Sir  Greorge  Back,  in  his  voyage  to 
Repulse  Bay,  in  1836-7*  She  was  in 
that  voyage  beset  for  more  than  eleven 
months  in  drifting  fioes  of  ice,  preseed 
at  times  out  of  the  water,  or  thrown  on 
one  side,  and  exposed  to  every  form  of 
danger.  All  the  damage,  however, 
which  she  had  sustained  was  made 
good,  when  she  was  refitted  for  Cap- 
tain Crozier  and^the  Antarctic  expedi- 
tion. On  her  return,  she  was  well  ex- 
amined, and  recommissioned  for  Cap- 
tain Crozier,  in  1845.  AVe  have  thui 
the  consoLition  of  knowing  that  Frank- 
hn  and  Crozier,  with  their  gallant 
crews,  amounting  in  all  to  130  bouIb, 
had  tried  ships,  tlu*  best  for  their  pur- 
pose, and  the  best  formed  which  our 
dock-yanls  could  afford. 

We  may  here,  too,  state  a  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  that  these  ships 
could  not  have  been  botli  wrecked  by 
some  fatal  disaster,  and  gone  down 
with  all  their  crews.*  It  appears 
from  the  records  of  the  Davis's  Straits 
whale  fishery,  that  of  the  several  ves- 
sels which  have  been  crushed  in  ice  or 
lost,  for  some  centuries  back,  the  whole 
or  fjreater  part  of  the  crews  have  got 
ofi*  m  boats.  It  is,  therefore,  exceed- 
ingly improbable  that,  in  the  event  of 
shipwreck,  part  of  such  well  prepared 
and  disciplined  crews  should  not  have 
escaped. 

Franklin  and  his  crews  sailed  from 
England,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  19tli 
of  May,  1845,  and  on  the  *2Gth  of  the  fol- 
lowing  July,  were  spoken  with  by  Cap- 
tain Dannett,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
whaler,  in  Baffin's  Bay.  «*  This,**  says 
Sir  John  Richardson,  '*  was  the  last 
siijht  that  was  obtained  of  Franklin's 
ships."  It  appe^trs,  however,  that  a 
letter  from  Captain  Penny,  which  an* 
peared  in  the  Times  newspaper  f  on  tne 
23d  of  December,  1851,  that  Captain 
Martin,  who  had  long  commanded  a 
whaler,  and  who  is  now  living  at  Peter- 


*  We  may  add,  that  the  Russian  Government  has  expressed  its  opinion  that  FrankHn  lias 
uot  been  wrecked  in  the  seas  bordering  on  their  territory,  as  the  authorities  would  hsYt  besid 
of  :nich  a  fatality  through  tlie  natives,  and  reported  it 

t  The  deposition  of  Captain  Martin,  made  before  a  magistrate  at  Peterhead,  has  besa  siaos 
published.  It  uys  nothing  of  Melville  Island,  but  states  that  he  met  Franklin's  ship  in  a 
littler  higher  latitude  than  that  given  by  Captain  Dannett,  and  afiirms  the  statements  relatiTt 
to  his  stock  of  provisions,  and  his  saltbg  down  birds. 
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head,  convened  with  Sir  John  £^«iik- 
Xva  at  Melville  Island,  in  tlie  month  of 
Angiut,  1845.  This  letter,  bemdesthe 
interest  of  giving  us  the  last  sight  of 
Fnnklin,  ascertains  the  important 
point  that  he  had,  punoant  to  his  in- 
structions, and  according  to  the  con~ 
viction  of  Sir  John  BichsJ^son  that  he 
would,  passed  by  Cape  Walker.  It 
also  apprises  us  of  the  asBurine  fact 
that  Franklin  told  Martin  that  he  was 
at  that  time  provisioned  for  five  years, 
but  that  his  proTiBions  would  hold  out 
for  seven.  He  added  that  he  was  thea 
engaged  in  salting  down  birds — that  he 
had  already  lome  tierces  of  them  done, 
and  that  he  had  twelve  of  his  men  daily 
out  shooting. 

Franklin,  then,  was  last  seen  in  An. 
eust,  1845.  In  January,  1847,  Sir 
John  So9a  made  statements  to  the  Ad- 
miralty and  to  the  Royal  and  Geogra- 
phical Societies,  regarding  his  impres. 
sions  of  the  position  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, which  resulted  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Government  to  send  out 
three  several  searching  expeditions,  if 
there  should  be  no  news  of  the  missing 
ships  b;y  the  close  of  the  autumn  of 
1847.  These  three  expeditions  were 
accordingly  prepared — one  for  Lan- 
caster Sound,  one  for  the  Mackenzie 
River,  and  the  third  for  Beering'g 
Straits.  The  first,  consisting  of  the 
Enterprise  and  Investieator,  was  en- 
trusted to  Sir  James  Clark  Koss,  and 
his  directions  were  to  pursue  the  sup- 
posed track  of  Franklin,  and  take  hun 
out  relief.  He  sailed  from  Englandat 
the  close  of  the  spring  of  1848,  and 
passed  the  summer  in  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  part  of  the  coast  of  Baffin's 
Bay  and  of  Barrow's  Straits.  He  was 
prevented  by  a  barrier  of  ice  firom  ap- 
proaching Cape  Riley,  at  the  entrance 
of  Wellington  Channel;  neither  could 
he  penetrate  farther  west,  but  was 
closed  in  for  the  season  at  Leopold  Is- 
land, on  the  nth  of  October.  From 
what  we  have  read  of  the  details  of  these 
sereral  expeditions,  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  nothing  practicable 
was  tbrgotten.  During  the  winter  the 
crews  in  Leopold's  Isltuid  took  mtny 
white  foxes  m  traps,  and  fixins  on 
them  Mipper  collars,  inscribed  with  no- 
tices of  the  situation  of  the  vessels,  and 
of  the  depots  of  provisions,  let  them 
free  again. 
In  the  month  of  Usj,  1849,  Sax 
I  iFames  Ross  and  Lieutenant  M'Clin- 
I'tMkcxploTe  «a  foot  tlw  west  coast  of 


North  Somerset,  down  to  a  point  wha« 
it  is  separated  by  a  very  narrow  isth- 
mus from  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  Lt 
this  journey  they  were  engaged  until 
the  23rd  of  June.  In  the  meantime 
other  officers,  Uenteuant  Bobinson, 
Bowen,  and  Barnard,  had  in.  a  similar 
manner  severally  explored  part  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  other  coasts. 
The  result  of  these  excursions,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  expedition  of  Mr. 
Rae,  in  1847,  is  that  the  whole  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Boothia,  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
amined. On  the  28th  of  August,  1849, 
Sir  James  Rosa  cut  his  way  out  throudl 
the  ice,  and  crossed  over  towards  WeL 
lington  Channel,  but  found  it  unap- 
proachable, the  land  ice  being  still  fast. 
Ailer  vainlr  attempting  to  advance 
westward,  he,  no  doubt,  most  unwU- 
lingly,  gave  the  signal  to  bear  up  for 
Eneland. 

While  Sir  James  Boss  was  iced-up  to 
the  west  of  Baffin's  Bay,  Mr.  Jame* 
Saunders,  master  and  commander  of 
the  North  Star,  who  had  been  sent  out 
with  supplies  in  (he  sprine  of  1849,  was 
working  up  its  eastern  side,  and  getting 
caught  m  a  pack  of  ice,  he  drifted  wi^ 
it  during  the  whole  of  September,  imtil 
on  the  ust  day  of  that  month  he  hap- 
pily drifted  into  Wolstenholme  Sound, 
where,  there  being  some  open  water, 
he  was,  at  length,  extricated.  There 
he  was  compmed  to  anchor  in  lat.  76 
d%.  33  min.  N.,  bng  68  deg.  56^  mio. 
W.,  *'  being,"  we  are  told,  "  the  most 
northerly  position  in  which  any  vessel 
has  been  utown  to  have  been  iced-up. 
February  was  the  coldest  month,  and 
the  thermometer  on  two  occasions 
marked  S3t  deg.,  and  once  64^  deg.  oS 
Farenheit  below  zero." 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mackende  was  to 
examine  the  coast  between  that  point 
and  the  Coppermine  River,  with  a  view 
of  disoovenng  any  traces  of  Franklin 
or  his  parties.  These  shores  were  care- 
fully searched,  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  condition  of  the  ice  rendered  it  im- 
posnble  for  Sir  John  Richardson  to 
complete  the  purpose  of  the  expedition 
by  also  searching  the  shores  of  Victoria 
and  WoUaston  I^nds. 

The  Beering's  Strait s  Expedition  con- 
sisted of  the  Herald,  Captain  Eellet, 
and  the  Plover,  Commander  Moore, 
They  were  directed  to  proceed  along 
the  American  Coast  as  far  as  passible, 
and  to  send  two  whale-boats  fomtwiUdn 
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the  straiti  eastward,  to  search  the  shores 
as  &r  at  the  Mackenzie.  The  Herald 
passed  the  straits  in  the  summer  of 
1846,  but  returned  to  winter  in  the 
Pacific.  In  the  following  summer  she 
again  passed  the  straits  ;  and  standing 
along  the  margin  of  the  ice,  discovered 
a  group  of  high  inlands  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  in  lat.  71°  20'  N.,  long.  175o  IC 
W.,  with  extensive  and  ver^'  high  land 
to  the  north  of  them,  deeply  seated  in 
the  ice.  Captain  KcUet  had,  on  the 
2oth  of  July,  despatched  Lieutenant 
Pullen  with  two  boats  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie.  He  was  convoyed  past 
Cape  Barrow  by  the  Herald's  piimace, 
and  by  the  Royal  Thames  Yatch  Club 
schooner  the  Nancy  Dawson. 

"The  latter,  (says  Sir  John  Richardson) 
giving  U8  a  rare  instance  of  gcncroua  devo- 
tion, wa«  owned  and  comnmniled  by  Mr. 
Shrddi'n,  a  Mate  of  the  llo\  al  Navy,  who 
had  come  thus  fur  with  hh  small  craft, 
solely  at  his  own  exiK'iise,  to  pnMocute  the 
search  for  the  discuvery  ships ;  and  who, 
though  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion, was  not  prevent  etl  hy  the  languor  of 
the  disease,  which  carried  him  off  two  months 
aften»-an1s,  from  giving  most  efficient  aid  to 
Lieutaiant  Pullco." — Vol.  ii  p.  ioO. 

The  Plover  was  unable  to  start  in 
time  to  pass  Beering*8  Straits  in  1848. 
This  she  effected  in  the  summer  atler, 
and  having  made  ineffectual  attempts 
to  penetrate  to  the  eastward,  she  re- 
turned and  wintered  in  Moreton  Sound. 

This  is  the  record  of  the  first  cxplo- 
rator}'  movement  in  favour  of  the  mis- 
sing ships.  On  the  return  of  Sir  Jaa. 
C.  Ross,  the  Admirality,  truly  repre- 
senting the  feeling  of  the  country,  de- 
termined on  makmg  another,  which, 
like  the  last,  whs  to  combine  expeditions 
by  Beering*s  Straits  and  by  Lancaster 
Sound.  For  the  former  the  £nteri>rise 
and  the  Investigator  were  again  fitted 
out ;  the  Enterprise,  with  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  being  entrusted  to 
Captain  CoUinson,  C.B.,  while  Com- 
mander M'Clure  was  appointed  to  the 
other  vesseL  Tlie  Investigator  was 
last  seen,  after  having  passed  Cape 
Barrow,  in  August,  \S50.  The  En- 
terprise, having  tailed  ingettini;  through 
the  barrier  of  ice,  went  to  liong  Hong 
to  winter,  and  was  to  have  made  another 
attempt  in  the  summer  of  l(<ol. 

The  new  expedition  fur  Lancaster 
Sound  was  composed  of  the  UesolutCy 
Captain  Horatio  T.  Austen,  and  the 
As8istance,Captain  Enuunua  Ommanttf, 


together  with  the  Pioneer  and  Intrepid, 
iteam-tenders.  Ci4ytain  Wm.  Penny^ 
an  experienced  whale-fisher.wasalsoen- 
gaged  by  the  Admiralty,  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  Lady  Franklin  and 
the  Sophia.  In  addition  to  these  pre- 
parations, others  were  made  from  pri- 
vate sources,  exhibiting  a  zeal  woithy 
of  the  two  great  maritime  nations  of 
the  world.  Admiral  Sir  John  Koa*, 
advanced  in  years,  and  long  tried  in 
Arctic  dangers,  sailed  in  the  Felix 
schooner.  The  United  States  sent 
out  the  Advance  and  Rescue,  sup- 
plied by  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
ilenry  Grinnell,  a  merchant  of  New 
York;  and  Lady  Franklin  herself  de- 
spatched the  Pnncc  AilH'rt,  under  the 
order  of  Commander  Forsyth.  This 
squadron  assembled  in  Lancaster  Sound 
in  Au<iu8t,  1850,  furming,  with  the 
North  Star,wluch  was  there  at  the  timey 
a  fleet  of  ten  vesseb.  At  the  close  of 
that  month  both  sides  of  Lanc^iter 
Sound  had  been  searched  as  far  as  Cape 
Riley  on  the  north,  and  Port  Leopold 
on  the  south  side.  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  had  also  been  cxaminod.  Clear 
traces  too  of  Franklin's  Expedition 
were  found  at  Capo  Riley,  and  on 
Beechey  Island,  both  at  the  entrance 
of  Wellington  Channel.  These  were 
first  foun<)  by  Captain  Ommaney,  who 
erected  a  flag- post  at  Cape  Riley,  and 
leil  a  note  to  make  known  his  discovery 
to  the  ship  which  should  follow  him. 
Mr.  Snow,  of  the  Prince  Albert,  found 
the  note,  and  brought  home  to  England 
the  first  nrecious  relies  of  Franklin's 
parties.  NVe  detail  them  now»  moie 
es|K*cially  for  the  purix>se  of  showing 
the  attention  with  which  every  apparent 
trifle  was  examined,  and  of  comparing 
the  inferences  made  with  our  later  Know- 
ledge. 

'*  Mr.  Snow,  (rays  Sir  John  Bichardsoo) 
gathcnnl  and  bn)iight  off  five  pieces  of  tiecf; 
mutton,  and  pork  bones,  together  with  a  bit 
of  roiio,  a  small  rag  of  cauvan,  and  a  ^p 
of  wood  cut  by  an  axe.  From  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  beef  bones,  I  came  to  the 
coiicluiutm  that  they  had  belonged  to  pieoet 
of  rait- beef  ordinarily  supplied  to  the  Navy, 
and  that  prolubly  tliey  and  the  other  buocs 
luid  been  exjMKMMl  tu  the  atmosphere  and  to 
frictiuii  in  rivulets  of  ineltetl  snow  for  four 
or  tive  summers.  l*he  m\Hi  was  proved  by 
the  lopeinaker  who  cxauiiued  it  tu  luivo  been 
made  at  Cliatliam  of  Hungarian  hemp,  sab- 
8C<|uent  to  1841.  The  fragment  of  caavat 
which  aeemed  to  have  been  part  of  a  boatii 
iwab,  had  the  QmWs  bnad  anow  paleiid 
on  h  t  and  tte  Alp  of  wood 
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tree  which  does  not  grow  on  the  banks  of 
any  river  that  £Bdla  into  the  Arctic  Sea.' — 
Yd.  iL,  pp.  153,  154. 

It  was  farther  ascertained  that  the 
bones  and  rope  were  not  left  by  any 
other  ships  of  the  Navy  that  had  visited 
Barrow's  Straits.  Mr.  Snow  also  saw^ 
at  Cape  Riley,  five  rings  of  stones, 
with  two  or  three  slabs  in  the  centre 
of  each  circle,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
fire-places,  but  on  which  he  found  no 
trace  of  smoke  or  remains  of  burnt 
wood.     On  these  it  was  observed :— « 

"As  tent-pegs  could  not  be  driven  into 
the  shingly  beach,  the  stonas  had  been  evi- 
dently used  in  the  erection  of  as  many  tents 
as  there  were  circles,  and  the  slabs  in  the 
centre  were  likely  to  have  served  as  stands 
for  magnetic  instruments.  Colonel  Sabine 
remarked  that  four  tents  would  be  needed 
in  using  the  instruments  supplied  to  Sir  John 
Franklin's  expedition,  and  a  fifth  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  observers.  If  the  ships  were 
stopped  in  that  locality  about  the  time  of 
the  monthly  term-day,  the  oflScers  would 
almost  certainly  make  the  term  observations, 
which  last  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  that 
case  each  ship  would  select  a  separate  place 
of  observation.  The  term-day  in  August, 
1845,  was  the  29th  ;  and  we  may  conclude, 
from  the  information  which  we  at  present 
possess,  that  on  that  day,  or  about  a  month 
after  they  were  last  seen,  the  discovery  ships 
were  off  Cape  Riley." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  164, 166. 

Captain  Ommaney  discovered  on 
Beechy  Island  the  tombs  of  three  men,* 
one  belonging  to  the  Terror,  the 
other  two  to  the  Erebus,  showing  the 
presence  of  both  ships.  The  latest 
death  supplies  the  date  taken  firom  the 
head-board,  of  April  3,  1846.  An  ar- 
mourer's forge,  an  observatory,  a  store- 
house, and  other  enclosures  were  found 
there  ;  also  seven  hundred  meat-cans, 
which,  as  we  are  happy  to  find, 
**  formed  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
24,000  canisters  with  which  the  ships 
were  supplied."  Captain  Penny,  who 
also  examined  the  locality,  is  of  opinion 
that  Franklin  did  not  quit  his  ¥rinter 
anchorage  at  Beechy  Island  until  the 
end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 1846,  founding  his  impression 
on  the  lateness  at  which  the  ice  breaks 
up,  and  also  on  circumstances  indicat- 


ing that  much  of  the  summer  was 
passed  there — deep  sledge-ruts  in  the 
shingle,  which  must  have  been  made 
after  the  snow  had  partially  disap- 
peared, and  <<  small  patches  of  garden 
ground,  bordered  with  purple  sassi- 
mige,  and  planted  in  compartments 
with  the  native  plants. "  Captain  Penny 
also  found  a  watch-tent  upon  a  height 
about  four  miles  north  of  the  position 
of  the  ships,  erected,  no  doubt,  to  ob- 
serve any  move  in  the  channel.  Cap- 
tain Austin,  with  his  two  ships  and 
their  tenders,  wintered  at  the  south- 
west end  of  Comwallis  Island,  from 
whence,  in  the  spring,  he  sent  out 
well-organised  travelling  parties,  who 
carefully  searched  very  extensive 
coasts.  Lieutenant  M'Clintock,  who 
made  the  longest  of  these  pedestrian 
journeys,  rounded  the  western  end  of 
idelville  Island,  and,  passing  over  the 
farthest  discoveries  of  Parry,  saw  dis- 
tant land  beyond  the  116th  meridian. 
Captain  Ommaney,  with  Lieutenant 
Osborne,  and  other  officers,  traced  the 
coasts  of  Cape  Walker,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing districts ;  Lieutenant  Osborne  pro- 
ceeding to  nearly  the  72nd  parallel  on 
104th  meridian,  being  the  most  sou- 
therly point  attained. 

Captains  Penny  and  Stewart,  in 
company  with  Sir  John  Ross  of  the 
Felix,  wintered  in  Assistance  Harbour. 
Their  spring  journeys,  and  those  of 
their  officers,  were  directed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  Wellin^on  Sound,  and 
with  important  results.  Wellington 
Strait,  closed  to  the  eastward  and 
northward,  opens  into  a  westerly  pas- 
sage, from  which  they  saw  "a  navigable 
sea  extending  northward  and  westward 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  their  vision." 
Captain  Penny,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Greographical  Society,  and  dated 
the  3rd  of  December,  1851,  states  that 
he  saw  this  cheering  si^ht  on  the  3rd 
of  May,  1851,  and  adds  nis  strong  im- 
pression that  Franklin  passed  thid  way 
in  open  water,  and  along  Prince  Al- 
bert's Land,  which  he  is  disposed  to 
think  extends  500  miles  north-west; 
This  route  has  yet  to  be  pursued. 

Such  are  the  results  of  the  second 
exploratory  movement  so  far  as  they 
are    yet    known,    for  Collinson    and 


•  Captain  Ommaney  observes  that  the  men  were  young,  and  hence  infers  the  unwhole- 
someness  uf  their  provisiuns.  Had,  however,  the  deaths  been  caused  by  the  use  of  badly- 
prepared  meats,  they  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  far  more  nomerous,  especially  when 
we  consider  that  the  crews,  as  appears  from  the  text,  must  have  remained  there  for  many 
months. 
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M'Clure  are  sUU  out,  and  ire  wait  for 
tidings  of  them  with  the  greatest  in. 
t«rcst.  Perhaps  they  may  find  the 
hoped-for  outlet  of  Victoria  Channel, 
or,  possibly,  cliscoTer  a  north-eastern 
opening,  and — far  more  joyful  news — 
meet  the  miiisiii^  crews. 

From  all  the  information  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  collect,  we  hare 
become  persuaded  that  the  track  of 
Franklin  is  already  found,  but  must 
be  further  followed  into  that  unknown 
ocean  to  which  we  trace  him.  It 
would  seem  that  bavin",  pursuant 
to  his  instructions,  looked  for  an 
opening  by  Cape  Walker  and  fail- 
ed, he,  consisU^ntly  with  hi!<  determi- 
nation when  he  left  England,  resolved 
to  try  a  northern  route.  We  trace 
him  in  that  route  up  Wellington 
Channel  to  the  passage  leading  to  the 
open  sea.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  he 
iiinde  himnclf  well  acquainle<l  tnth  that 
passage  by  his  spring  excursions.  It 
I!*,  moreover,  known  that  his  compa- 
nion. Commander  Filzjames,  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  north-west 
pass»j;e  was  to  be  made  by  ginng  "  far 
north,"  "  north  of  Parry's  group."' 
lliis  he  exprusMiI  in  a.  letter  to  Mr.  J. 
Barrow  before  the  Expedition  sailed. 

The  remarkable  fact  that  the  sea, 
north  and  west,  was  found  opeo, 
while  the  more  southern  waters  were 
frozen,  appears  to  accord  with  tho 
published  opinion  of  Baron  Wrongcl, 
that  the  Polar  Sea  was  at  all  times 
open,  as  well  as  with  the  convictions 
of  several  of  the  Arctic  voyagers,  and 
of  inony  of  the  most  experienced  whale 

It  is  at  all  events  dear,  that  by  the 
well-performed  services  of  previous  ex- 
peditions,  the   points  of  search   have 
been  narrowed,  at  leo^t  on  the  Bar- 
row's Stmila'  side  of  the  northern  ter. 
minus  of  America,  to  almost  the  s' 
track  by  Wellinglun  Channel, 
say  "  nlmost,"  because  a  further 
mtnation  for  a  south-westerly  opening 
by    Cnpc  Wnlkor    mny  poanbly    be 
thought  dctirsblu.     On  the  Bevring's 
Stnuia'  side,  however,  tliere  rtunajos  a 
wido,  unknown  reciou.    The  nnirerutl 
fueling  of  the  pablic  call* 
search,  and  wa  look  witli 
Ui  the  Admiralty  fiw  ^ 
expeditions  lo  fiu  •* 
Bs  will  be  mc 
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for  some  time  in  type,  but  owing  to 
the  pages  of  our  magazine  being  «i- 
gageil,  we  were  unable  to  bring  it 
Ibrward  sooner.  In  the  meantime 
the  new  expedition  destined  to  follow 
Fnmklin  through  Wellington  Chauiel 
has  l>ecn  decided  on,  and  the  command 
assigned  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  Cap- 
tain Kellutt,  who  has  but  lately  re- 
turned from  Beering's  Straits,  goet 
out  na  second  captain.  Commander 
H'Clinlock,  styled  in  our  text  "  lieu- 
tenant," but  who  has  since  gained  hii 
well-earned  advancement,  has  charge 
of  a  steamer,  while  another  is  entrusted 
to  JJeulcnant  Osborne.  The  BeerioB 
Straits  expedition,  under  Captain  Cot 
linson  and  Commander  M'Clure,  ii, 
OS  we  have  obsi'rved,  still  out.  He 
former  wintered  at  Hong  Kong  in 
1850-1,  but  early  in  lost  July  went 
north  again.  The  latter  h.is  not  been 
heard  of  since  August,  1 850.  We  are 
not  at  this  moment  of  our  writing 
aware  whether  the  Admiralty  propose 
sending  out  another  expedition  in  thii 
direction,  or  whether  they  con  template 
acting  on  what  are,  apparently,  the 
highly  important  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Pclcrmann,  relative  to  as 
attempt  by  opening  between  Spitzber. 
ccn  and  !N^ova  Zcmbia,  as  detailed  in 
his  letter  given  in  the  AtheiuzKm  ot 
the  ITth  of  Januan-,  last.  Theae 
questions  mtty  be  left  with  con&denoe 
to  the  determination  of  the  naval  KO- 
thorittes.  We  know,  however,  that 
we  speak  the  feeling  of  the  public  when 
we  say,  that  an  exhaustive  seanL,  if 
■uch  be  practicable,  by  means  of  ex. 
pedilions  through  the  separate  rovtM 
of  Wellington  Channel,  Beerm^ 
Struts,  and  the  new  one  nev  Nsn  __ 
Zembla,  *liould  be  a 

~'      icarehcs  in  the  d _ 

.    Ktraita   h«vo   uttaUislwd    I 

Fraiikliu  li  not  IhL'rv,  and  have  almid. 
demonslralvd  the  ntuif  tattufiu-lury  t«« 
Riilt,  that  lie  did  paM  rnirih  Ihrougb  ! 

Wplliogton  ChwoDoI  int 

Thsae  eeaithM  vnnc  « 


Recotlectiont  oj  Moore. 


BECOLLKCTIOKB  0 

Thz  incidents  in  tbe  career  of  men  of 
genius  are  rarely  of  sufficient  Dovetty 
or  variety  to  give  dramatic  effect  to 
the  mere  stories  of  their  lives.  True, 
tbey  are  interesting  and  instructive; 
because  tbe  cba«icteT  of  man  is  more 
fully  developed  in  the  daily  detaib  of 
life,  in  the  petty  skinniehes  of  every- 
day occurrence,  tban  even  in  tbe  great 
bftttles  which  wmetiines  meet  him  on 
his  way,  and  which,  by  the  very  magni- 
tude of  either  the  gain  or  loss  at  issue, 
call  up  an  unusual  amount  of  mettle  or 
philosophy. 

■\VhHt  manner  of  man  was  be  7_ 
where  was  he  born  ? — bow  old  was  be  ? 
— whom  did  he  marry? — was  he  rich 
or  poor  ?  Such  are  the  ordinary  ques- 
tions of  biographical  curiosity ;  yet 
what  light  do  those  facts  throw  on  ihe 
character  of  the  man,  unless  we  can 
trace  bow  he  deported  himself  under 
circumstances  the  most  ordinary  ?  It  is 
with  the  sentiments  of  men  of  genius  wo 
desire  to  become  familiar — their  habits 
of  thought  rather  than  of  action — their 
sensations  of  pleasure,  pride,  or  sad. 
ness.  We  would,  if  we  could,  observe 
the  gil^d  being  in  tbose  unsocial  ag- 
gregations of  our  species  called  society! 
see  how  he  expanded  or  shrunk  up 
in  the  crowd — bow  bo  stood  aloof  in 
haughtiness  or  shyness,  <st  drew,  by  tbe 
magic  of  hia  words,  a  listening  throng 
about  bim.  We  would  observe  him  in 
the  unreserve  of  home ;  and,  above  all, 
wonld  be  anxious,  unseen,  to  feel  the 


thni 


-tin- 


s  of 


recollection — olitnin  thyir  rcfll  value. 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  am  tei 
to  record  some  recollections  of  Tl 
■  Moore,  "  the  poet  of  all  circlei 
idol  of  bi«  own." 


Mothers  rrgarding  hi 
»  the  means  of  > 

'•'  than,  pcrhapi 


^ 


Moore  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, the  qualification  not  untrequent 
to  Irishmen — of  shining  in  sodcty.  A 
buoyant  spirit,  a  ready  nit,  the  VFisb  to 
please,  and  the  aptitude  to  be  pleased  ; 
a  musical  voice,  and  a  clear,  ringing 
laugh — hearty,  not  loud ;  a  mind  ncb- 
ly  stored  with  varied  lore  and  anec- 
dote i  above  all,  an  innate  love  of  fun, 
without  a  taint  of  low  or  gross  humoiu:, 
won  for  Mooro  the  universal  tributa  of 
admiration  in  social  reuniotu.  It  was 
impossible  to  meet  him  at  dinner  or  in  the 
drawing-room  without  a  pleasurable 
sensation  dwelling  on  the  memory  ever 
after,  unless  to  some  cynic,  like  N.  P. 
Willis,  whose  "impressions"  were  any. 
thiug  but  favourable,  and  refer  one  to 
some  twist  io  bis  own  mind,  or  to  his 
viewing  our  poet  through  a  dark  me- 
dium, as  boys  do  an  eclipse  through  a 
piece  of  smoked  glass.  One  of  his 
oldest  friends,  one  distingoisbedbyhis 
own  social  qualities,  and,  by  admixture 
with  all  classes  of  society,  well  qualified 
ta  pronounce  an  opinion,  has  often 
said — "  I  have  mixed  with  all  grades 
of  society,  from  the  peer  to  tbe  com- 
moner, from  the  duke  to  the  middle- 
classman —  with  wits,  poets,  actors, 
orators,  and  every  sort  of  social  spirit  j 
but  of  all,  Tom  Mooro  was  the  best 
table  companiim  I  ever  met." 

Another  Irish  quality  was,  his  facility 
of  making  friends,  which  was,  however, 
backed  by  one,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ra- 
ther tin.Irish — the  power  of  keeping 
them.    The  cordial  frieudship  between 
him  and  Byron  was  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  this ;  for,  though  the  attach- 
ment was   alike   honourable  to  both, 
there   can    be    but   little    doubt  that 
the  ardour  and  botihommie  ti(  the  man 
of  many  friends,  as  well  as  his  genius, 
gained   on  the  passive  temperament, 
whetiier  shy  or  callous,  of  bim  to  whom 
bat  few   adhered,  and  who,  in  most 
caaes,  repelled  rather  than  courted  the 
fiiendship   of  his   fellows.      Yet   this 
very  friendship  showed  there  was  a 
warm  tide  of  Ufe-blood  under  the  cold 
■-")    somewhat   cynic    philosophy    of 
ron  i_  whilst,    no  doubt,  the   high- 
led  ini     >endence,  which  was  a  ws- 
characteristic  of  Moore, 
iig  _ ,.  ron's  respect,  was  the  best 
t  to  qualities  which  won 

u.     Jvron,   the  « 
(ij,  and,  if  not  th< 
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thropic^  at  least  the  axiti-social>  evi- 
dently clung  to  Moore  as  a  link  with 
the  world,  which  he  shunned,  through 
pride  or  dislike. 

Reflecting;  on  Moore's  social  quali- 
ties, and  lookinir  hack  to  the  iK*rio<l 
and  Circumstances  of  his  birth,  we  can- 
not help  regarding  him  as  a  type,  not 
of  a  class,  but  of  a  period. 

Everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  Tom  Moore  was  bom  in  Aungier- 
street,  Dublin,  on  the  30th  May,  1780.* 
Anybody  may  see  the  house  in  which 
he  was  bom,  and  which  will  ever  be  re- 
garded amongst  the  remarkable  houses 
of  Dublin.  It  is  No.  12;  facing  Great 
Longfoni-street:  there  ^luore  first  saw 
the  light,  blessed,  as  he  himsttlf  has  said, 
with  *'a  most  amiable  father,  and  a 
mother  such  as,  in  heart  and  head, 
has  rarely  beenef|ualled.**  Not  a  lit- 
tle of  his  history  hinges  on  this  mother, 
worthy  in  ever)'  way  of  his  love.  Frc»m 
her  he  inherited  that  gushing  kindli- 
ness of  nature,  as  well  as  the  more 
spiritual  gift  of  intellect.  Married  a 
very  young  girl,  she  was  a  moiher  ero 
her  twentieth  vear,  and  her  woman's 
heart  had  an  afmost  girlish  pride  in  her 
first-bom,  who,  from  the  dawn  of  life, 
almost  precociously  intelligent,  grew 
up  her  companion  as  well  aa  her  fond 
son.  Often  have  i  heard  from  her 
lips,  in  advanced  life,  the  story  of  her 
pride  and  care  of  this  cherished  first- 
born, of  whose  future,  with  maternal 
propheticness,  she  foresaw  bright 
things.  How  often  do  those  fond 
foreshadowings  end  in  disappointment! 
how  rarely  arc  they  fulfilled  with  an 
equal  measure  of  abundance  as  were 
Mrs.  J^loore's  1  Her  anxious  care, 
from  the  earliest  period,  was  his  educa- 
tion, and  no  sacrifice  was  too  great ; 
and  for  trading^  citizens,  as  the  Moores 
were,  manv  must  have  been  the  sacri- 
fices  made  to  defray  the  expenses. 
The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  ever  been 
remarket!  fur  their  social  ami  cunvivial 
habits,  and  the  young  mother,  from  an 
early  period,  took  delight  in  bringing 


out  her  "prodigy."  Thus  from  infancjr 
l^Ioore  was  habituated  to  society,  ana, 
though  ner\'ouR  and  sensitive  to  a  de- 
gree, shyness,  the  concomitant  of  many 
a  gifted  mind,  was  unknown  to  him. 

There  arc  those*  who  think  that  men 
inherit  generally  their  best,  sometimes 
their  worst,  qualities  from  their  mo- 
thers ;  that  at  least  good  men,  and  men 
of  genius,  are  almost  always  the  aff^ 
spring  of  good  and  gifted  mothers.  To 
their  care,  of  us  in  our  tenderest  yean, 
assuredly,  and  therefore  to  their  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  high,  noble,  andtniey 
we  almast  ever  owe  that  training  which 
mainly  tends  to  the  strength  of  our 
character  in  af\er  lives.  To  men  who 
think  thus,  the  mothers  of  distinguished 
men  are  always  particularly  interest- 
ing; and  thus  to  the  writer  Moore's 
motlier  was  a  person  of  note  and  of 
study,  from  the  earliest  period  of  an 
acquaintance  which  ri{)ened  intoreniect 
and  friendship.  It  was  impossible  to 
know^Irs.  Moore  even  slightly,  without 
being  pleased  with  her  urbanity,  kind- 
ness, humcmr,  and  with  her  intelligent 
conversiition ;  still  more  did  intimate 
acfjuaintance  lead  to  the  conviction  that 
she  was  a  superior  wcmnn :  one  who, 
born  in  a  different  sphere  of  society* 
and  under  ditferent  circumstances, 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  her  day. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  her  pas- 
sage through  life  should  have  been 
quiet,  and  com])aratively  unnoticed ; 
but  that  to  her  son  descrended  those 
elements  of  character  which  might  have 
made  her  distingmshed,  but  which 
made  him  great. 

Her  love  for  him  was  the  great  charm 
of  her  life  ;  and  in  advanccMl  years  the 
endless  theme  of  her  thoughts  and  talk 
was  **  Tom."  Nor  apart  from  the  in- 
terest of  the  subject  were  her  talcs  and 
anecdotes,  told  with  fre>hne$s  and 
point,  and  with  all  the  naivete  of  a 
mother's  K)ve,  without  a  pleasing  into* 
n>st.  She  h)ve(l  to  recite  all  his  childish 
and  boyish  triumphs ;  his  achievements 
at  Mr.  Why te's  school,  when  "  Tom" 


*  It  is  stated  that  the  2Ath  May,  1779,  was  the  date  inscribed  on  Moore^s  coffin.  Ilia 
year  1780  is  givi-n  as  the  year  always  assi^ed  by  Moore^H  mother. 

f  In  a  rei*cnt  article  in  the  7Vnir*,  in  mintt  n^spet'ts  admirably  written,  compiled,  ws  |WS* 
same,  from  the  "  I/ongman**  l*^iiti«)n  of  JlooreV  Works,  one  or  two  ernirs  occur,  lit.  Moorsll 
fdtlter  id  deM.*rib«d  at  a  ''small  trader,  and  afHerwanl.t  a  qiiartemiastiT.**  He  was  a  toj 
res|N'ctabIc  grocer,  and  many  haw  d<  scribcit  liim  as  at  one  time  larf^ly  embarked  In  trad& 
Subsequently  he  was  a  barrack-master  After  the  family  left  Anngier- street,  they  rsridsA 
in  a  »mall  bat  soug  ctmntry  lodge  near  Kilmahiham.  For  a  poitnit  and  nanolr  cf 
Moure,  see  Dcbun  Unnrsitsmr  Maoajedik  for  April,  184S,  VsL  ZIX^  Ha  111,  pu  iTC 
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was  called  np  as  the  first  speaker ;  his 
prirate  theatricals  and  juvenile  parties 
m  the  old  house  in  Aungier-street.  She 
"would  toll,  too,  of  the  many  motherly 
stratajrems  to  keep  his  wardrobe  on  a 
par  with  his  own  and  her  taste,  and 
*'as  good  as  his  companions,"  whose 
circumstances  were  more  affluent  than 
his — stratagems  rendered  necessary  by 
the  Spartan  simplicity  of  his  father, 
who  thought  his  clothes  were  always 
remarkably  nice,  and  that  one  suit  in 
the  year  was  quite  enough.  Little 
knowing,  good  easy  man,  that  the  mo- 
ther always  <zot  two  suits  precisely  alike, 
that  the  vigilance  of  the  father  might 
not  be  aroused  by  difference  of  cut  or 
colour,  nor  his  comfortable  satisfaction 
with  the  "well  enough"  of  the  wardrobe 
be  disturbed,  nor  any  violence  done  to 
his  notions  of  economy. 

Nor  was  the  care  of  the  mother  less 
dictated  by  affection  than  guided  by 
wisdom.  £ver  she  sought  to  make 
home  attractive  and  safe  to  the  young 
genius — courted  by  his  fellows,  and  na- 
turally clinging  to  social  enjoyment. 
His  friends  were  always  welcome  ;  the 
little  supper  was  prepared,  and  the 
cordial  reception  always  ready  for  his 
companions,  after  the  evening  stroll  or 
the  theatre.  We  have  Moore's  own 
record  of  the  value  of  this  watchful  care, 
when  the  troubled  times  before  '98 
brought  him  into  danger  of  sharing  the 
fate  of  his  chivalrous  comrades — of 
Emmet,  Hudson,  and  other  victims  of 
patriotic  daring  and  zeal. 

The  mother's  care  of  Moore's  early 
years  and  unabated  love  through  her 
advanced  age,  were  truly  beautiiul. 
They  were  requited,  too,  with  the 
fullest  measure  of  grateful  affection  and 
undying  respect  by  the  son.  When 
Mr.  Moore  (the  father)  died,  having 
held  for  years  a  Government  appoint- 
ment of  Barrack-master,  friends  sought 
to  secure  for  hia  widow  a  pension  ;  but 
Moore  claimed  the  privilege  of  her  sup- 
port, and  declined  the  kind  agency 
which  would  have  debarred  him  of  a 
son's  greatest  pleasure. 

His  habit  was  to  write  twice  a  week, 
at  least,  to  his  mother ;  and  the  post-j 
man's  knock  at  the  expected  period  was 
an  anxiously- watched  moment  in  the 
old  woman's  fleeting  hours.  Any  vi- 
sitor could  tell,  on  entering  her  drawing- 
room,  as  she  sat  in  winter  by  the  fire, 
or  in  summer  at  her  window,  whether 
the  bi-weekly  want  was  supplied.  A 
shade  upon  her  agtd  brow  told  eithto 


that  the  letter  had  not  come,  or  the 
news  was  not  good ;  whilst  a  radiant 
smile  proclaimed  that  she  had  got 
"Tom's  letter." 

These  letters,  short  though  they  mifrht 
be,  often  but  a  line,  were  the  cherished 
treasures  of  her  old  age.  How  beauti- 
ful— and  the  more  beautiful  because 
true — are  the  lines  which  he  wrote  in 
her  pocket-book  in  1822 : — 

"  They  tell  us  of  an  Indian  tree, 

Which,  howsoe'er  the  sun  and  sky 
May  tempt  iia  bonghs  to  wander  free, 
And  shoot  and  blossom,  wide  and  high : 

'*  Far  better  loves  to  beod  its  arms 

Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth. 
From  which  the  life,  tliat  fills  and  warms 
Its  grateful  being,  first  had  birth. 

"  'Ti3  thus,  though  woo'd  by  flattering  friends, 
And  fed  with  fame  (if  fame  it  be), 
This  heart,  my  own  dear  mother,  bends, 
With  love's  true  instinct,  back  to  thee!" 

With  what  fond  pride  were  those 
lines  exhibited  to  those  who  had  won 
the  mother's  confidence  1  A  willing 
listener,  one  who  did  not  soon  tire  of 
*'  Tom's"  repeated  praises^  was  sure  of 
such  a  mark  of  favour. 

At  the  period  of  the  last  century, 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  society 
in  our  Irish  metropolis  was  at  its 
climax  of  convivial  intercourse. 
There  was  greater  freedom  of  man 
ner  and  heartiness  of  sociality  than 
we  can  boast  of  now ;  there  was  a  more 
natural  gradation  of  classes  and  less 
cliquebm.  It  was  not  tl^e  eternal 
putting  up  to  be  better  than  they  were, 
but  a  determination  to  enjoy  them- 
selves  as  they  were.  There  was  more 
of  the  Continental  freedom  of  tone — 
intellectual  enjoyment,  with  heartiness 
of  purpose — and  much  Irish  jollity. 

If  a  man  went  to  sleep  in  those  da3rs 
of  high-bred  courtesy,  bag-wi^s,  family 
coaches,  sedan-chairs,  and  citizen  nod- 
dies, and  awoke  in  this  year  of  grace, 
he  might  find  that  we  had  improved 

our  ways — at  least  our  streets cut  off 

our  pig-tails,  and  substituted  the  sport- 
ing jaunting-car  for  the  jingle ;  but  we 
question  if  he  would  not  look  in  vain 
for  that  reality  of  existence  that  per- 
vaded every  class  of  society  seventy  or 
eighty  Tears  ago.  At  that  time  all 
Dubhn  had  not  "  gone  out  of  town  ;" 
hence  the  country  was  enjoyed  occasion- 
ally with  the  greater  zest,  whilst  small 
parties,  social  meetings,  private  thea- 
tricals, and  reunions  of  ev^  kind,  were 
uoiTersal.    DubHn  wis  a  ga)r  dty  then* 
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Such  a  state  of  society  was  exactly 
that  in  which  a  bright  young  spirit  like 
Moore's  must  rise  into  notice.  True, 
he  was  born,  as  he  says  himself^  "with 
the  slave's  yoke"  around  his  neck. 
The  disastrous  political  circumstances 
of  the  period  shook  society  to  its  centre 
ere  he  had  reached  manhood,  and  pre- 
luded a  total  change j  social  and  poli- 
tical. Yet  he  bad  run  an  honourable 
career  throuf^h  College;  and  by  his 
social  qualities,  his  turn  for  acting  and 
music,  had  made  his  way  in  societv. 
He  was  the  pet  of  Moira  house ;  and 
when  circumstances  sent  him,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  to  London,  the  head  of 
that  noble  family  opened  the  way  for 
him  into  the  best  society. 

lie  went  to  London  in  1799,  for  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  kee})ing  bis  law 
terms,  and  publishing  his  *'  Anacreon." 
With  his  temperament,  and  even  then 
undeveloped  genius,  it  would  not  have 
been  difiicult  to  predict  whether  the 
genius  of  law  or  the  muses  wouhl  carry 
the  day.  Besides,  even  if  h(^  had  not 
SO  remarkably  the  poet's  mission,  the 
chances  of  advancement  at  the  bar  were 
then  so  j)recarious,  if  not  altogether 
hopeless,  to  the  young  Lish  Catholic, 
as  to  give  but  little  impetus  to  the  ne- 
cessjiry  course  of  study,  while  the  res 
angusta  dtmii  rendered  the  exercise  of 
his  brains  immediately  imperative. 

Fresh  and  joyous,  too,  he  launched 
into  societv,  ana  anecdotes  relating;  to 
that  period,  which  in  after  years  ho 
tohl  with  marvellous  raciuess,  showed 
through  what  ordeals  of  temptation  and 
dissipation  on  the  one  hand,  and  neces- 
sity to  toil,  on  the  other,  the  young  poet 
ran. 

One,  which  will  certainly  lose  in  tho 
tellinir,  as  compared  with  his  mode, 
may  interest  the  reader. 

He  had  cont  meted,  of  course,  late 
hours,  f(»r  whilst  endeavouring  to  test 
the  truth  of  his  own  pwtic  theorem-^ 

*'  The  l)e»t  of  all  ways 
To  lengthcu  our  days, 
Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  night,  my  love/» 

he  found  a  few  extra  hours  in  bed  in 
the  morning  were  necessar}-  to  com- 
pensate for  the  few  stolen  from  night. 
One  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
ser>'ant  disturbedhimbythe  announce- 


ment that  a  gentleman  wanted  to  eee 
him  on  business.      *'  Show  him  up,  by 

all  means ;"  and  Mr.  C ,  his  pub- 

Hsher,  entered  with  that  grayity  of  air 
that  imported  business,  and  rather  dis- 
turbed the  nerves  of  the  poet ;  for  he 
had  been  drawing  on  his  publisher  for 
money,  without  having  ^ne  into  any 
nice  cdculation  on  which  side  the  hi- 
lance  lay. 

"  Well,  Iklr.  C ,  to  what  am  I 

indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  this  visit  ?" 

'*  AMiv,  the  book*  is  out  this  mom- 
ing  ;  I  have  drawn  out  your  account ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  set- 
tlement.    You  have  drawn " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know — but  have  lootr- 
drawn  ?  Am  I  in  your  debt^and  how 
much?" 

"  As  I  make  it  out,  I  have  advanced 
sixty  jwunds  over  your  account ;  herej 
you  see,  are  the  particulars.*' 

**  Good  God !  sixty  pounds  1*'  said 
the  afTrighted  author,  bouncing^  up  in 
bed  ;  and  as  he  said,  in  narrating  the 
anecdote*  **  at  that  time  sixty  pounds 
seemed  to  me  like  the  national  debU* 
as  vast,  or  at  least  as  difEcult  to  pay." 

**  Sixty  pounds,  Mr.  C 1  how  eon 

/  ever  i>ay  such  a  sum  ?** 

"^^h\V'  said  his  visitor,  ''Ihaye 
thought  of  that.  You  are  a  young  man ; 
there  is  some  risk  in  the  matter;  but 
I  will  cancel  the  debt  for  the  copy- 
right." 

"^ly  dear  Sir,  I  am  so  mudi 
obliged  to  you,*'  said  Moore;  and  the 
copyright  was  sold  for  sixty  pounds. 

The  transaction  was  certainly  in  fib- 
vour  of  the  publisher  ;  for  the  copy- 
right, thus  purchaseil,  brought  for  yean 
an  income  of  £3i)0  to  i^400  per  annam 
to  the  firm  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
that,    subsequently,    I   believe,    Mr. 

C mended  the  bargain  by  the  pr»- 

sentation  of  a  handsome  sum. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  as  an  eri- 
dence  of  tho  precariousncss  of  value  in 
the  wares  which  the  poet  brings  to 
market,  that  the  first  two  numbers  of 
the  "  Irish  Melodies"  were  sold  for 
fifty  pounds  each;  whilst  so  rapidly 
did  they  bring  their  author  into  lame, 
that  Mr.  Power,  the  publisher,  paid 
Mr.  Moore  for  many  years  J£500pt9r 
annum  for  the  exclusive  right  of  publi- 
cation of  the  "Melodies,  "f  Itwilleasily 


•  "LHtle's  Poems." 
t  It  wi  right  to  mention  that  this  compact  included  the  copyright  of  all  Moan%  lyrical 
productions  during  the  term  of  agreement ;  e^-en  of  the  song*— as  songi— of  Lalla  BooUt 
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be  supposed,  too,  that  condensations 
of  harmony,  feeling,  and  beauty  as  they 
are,  they  represent  much  time,  thought, 
and  many  happy  moments  of  inspuu- 
tion. 

Nor  is  it  uninteresting,  as,  per  contra, 
in  balancing  merits  and  rewards,  to 
mark  the  amount,  3000  guineas,  paid 
for  "  Lalla  Rookh;"  in  which  transac- 
tion, the  amount,  although  consider- 
able, is  not  the  most  pleasing  or  re- 
markable feature,  but  rather  the  liberal 
conduct  of  the  Messrs.  Longman  in 
acceding  to  the  price,  without  seeing  a 
line  of  the  poem ;  adhering  to  it  al- 
though it  was  published  at  an  inauspi- 
cious period  ;  and  the  honourable  ge- 
nerosity of  Moore  himself,  in  offering  to 
Messrs.  Longman  to  reconsider  the 
terras  of  their  agreement — "  leaving 
them  free  to  postpone,  modify,  or  even 
if  such  should  be  their  wish,  relin- 
quish it  altogether,"  so  fearful  was  he 
that  the  state  of  the  times,  1816,  would 
cause  a  loss  to  the  publisher.  To  this 
offer  of  Moore's  Longman  replied  :— 

"We  shall  be  most  happy  in  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  February. 
We  agree  with  you,  indeed,  that  the 
times  are  most  inauspicious  for  *  poetry 
and  thousands;'  but  we  believe  that 
your  poetry  would  do  more  than  that  of 
any  other  living  poet  at  the  present  mo- 
ment." 

The  records  of  such  passages  of  life 
are  delightful  and  ennobhng.  How  they 
dash  to  the  ground  the  cynic  bitterness 
that  would  attribute  all  the  motives  of 
human  action  to  mere  selfish  worldli- 
ness ! 

It  is  trratifying,  too,  toreflect  that  the 
difficidties  of  the  youthful  author  once 
overcome,  Moore  experienced,  with  the 
exception  of  the  embarrassment  of  the 
liermuda  business,  in  which  a  faith- 
less agent  involved  him,  none  of 
those  alternations  in  life,  or  pecuniary 
troubles,  with  which  the  records  of  au- 
thors so  abound.  Whilst  it  is  no  in- 
fringement of  the  delicacy  which  sanc- 
tifies domestic  ties  to  record,  as  he 
himself  delighted  to  admit,  that  he 
owed  his  exemption  from  such  cares  to 
the  right-mindedness,  prudence,  and 
watchful  love  which  presided  in  his 
home,  more  than  to  any  thrifty  ma- 
nagement of  his  own.  Indeed  he  had 
so  little  care  for  money,  as  such,  and 
was  so  full  of  generous  impulse,  as  to 
render  this  best  of  safeguards  a  real 
blessing. 

Throughout  life  Moore  bore  the  stamp 
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of  the  social  mint  in  which  he  was  coin- 
ed. He  had  none  of  the  stiff  courtesy 
of  the  old  school ;  such  could  never 
have  suited  hismercurial  temperament ; 
but.  he  had  all  the  well-bred  polish  of 
manner,  with  all  the  heartiness  of  en- 
jo}inent.  He  seemed  as  if  he  could 
not  help  enjoying. 

Occasionally,  even  in  society  a  shade 
almost  of  sadness  was  perceptible ;  but 
it  was  more  the  shade  of  thought  than 
of  sorrow — like  a  cloud  shadow  upon  a 
sunny  landscape — and  passed  away  in 
a  meteor  of  wit,  or  a  luminous  smile,  as 
he  joined  in  converse  with  those  around 
him. 

His  countenance  was  remarkable  for 
mobility.  When  the  writer  first  saw 
Moore,  in  the  year  1830,  the  luxuriant 
curls  that  had  clustered  on  his  brow 
had  thinned  under  the  action  of  fifty 
summers  and  as  many  winters.  But 
the  atonement  for  this  loss  was  the  de- 
velopment of  a  forehead  of  very  elo- 
quent interest.  It  was  high,  promi- 
nent, and  compact  rather  than  capa- 
cious,  the  imaginative  faculties  sufii- 
ciently  develop>ed ;  whilst  the  organ,  so 
called,  of  comparison,  and  the  frontal 
sinuses  over  tne  brow,  were  remark- 
able. 

No  two  faces  could  be  more  different 
than  Moore's  in  repose  or  in  action. 
The  features  drooped,  the  eye  was 
dimmed,  or  seemed  to  gaze  into  re- 
motest space,  when  Moore  was  silent 
or  reflective ;  the  up-drawn  brow  gave 
an  anxious  expression  to  the  counte- 
nance, whilst  the  dilating  nostril  alone 
gave  animation  to  it.  Curiously  enough, 
even  when  the  whole  countenance  was 
lighted  up,  the  eye  often  had  the  same 
dimness,  which  gave  a  look  of  absence  ; 
it  seemed  often  that  whilst  wit,  fancy, 
and  humour  were  there,  and  played 
about  his  lips  or  inspired  his  tongue, 
the  soul  of  the  poet  was  far  away.  It 
was  a  difiScult  expression  to  describe, 
but  all  who  studied  him  have  remarked 
it.  It  might  be,  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree accounted  for  by  his  being  near- 
sighted. 

IVom  this  endless  variety  of  expres- 
sion and  play  of  feature  it  arose  that 
Moore's  countenance  was  a  perfect 
puzzle  to  painter  or  sculptor,  and  that 
no  man  could  portray  him  faithfully 
who  attempted  to  copy  him  accurately 
as  he  sat,  or  to  embody  any  single 
phase.  Every  effort  to  paint  Moore 
as  the  poet  was  a  failure,  for  his  per^ 
sonnet  was  by  no  means  the  represen- 
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taiivo  of  the  ideal ;  and  though  traits 
of  the  inner  genius  occasionally  played 
over  his  countenance,  like  sunbeams 
over  rippling  waters,  they  were  too 
evanescent  even  fur  the  instantaneous- 
ness  of  the  daguerreotyi)0.  Indeed  a 
faithful  daguerreotype  would  have  been 
the  worst  possible  likeness  of  Moore ; 
and  the  only  chance  for  the  artist  was 
to  study  him  when  not  sitting  for  his 
portrait,  and  not  to  be  put  out  by  him 
when  he  was.  So  conscious  was  he  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  perhaps  from 
the  rei)etition  of  failures,  that  when  a 
young  countrvman  of  bis  own,  in  whom 
he  took  a  fnendly  interest,  requested 
him  to  sit  for  his  picture,  he  said  with 
energy,  **  Ask  me  anything  but  that ; 
80  many  experienced  men  have  failed, 
I  should  be  sorry  you,  a  young  artbt, 
should  attempt  anything  so  difficult,  if 
not  hopeless." 

Peculiarly  small  of  stature,  he  had 
always  an  up-look,  which  seemed  as  if 
he  would  lose  nothing  of  bis  height,  or 
that  it  was  actually  necessary  to  keep 
his  range  of  vision  au  courant  of  his 
nei";hbours.  No  one  was  more  amused 
at  his  diminutiveuess  in  height  than 
himself.  Meeting  a  very  tall  friend 
one  day,  the  weather,  as  usual,  was 
the  first  topic.  "  Do  you  find  the  day 
cold,  Moore?"  said  his  friend.  **  Why, 
rather  so,"  said  Moore ;  "  how  is  it  up 
there  with  you?" 

Whether  his  height,  or  a  restlessness 
of  ner\'ou8  system,  oiiginated  the  habit 
or  not,  it  is  certain  he  scarcely  ever  sat 
down.  He  coniiK)sed  walking  about ; 
and  in  society,  save  at  the  dinner  or 
supper  table,  be  rtroly  sut  down.  So 
necessary  was  movement  to  him,  that 
most  probably  had  he  been  tied  to  a 
chair,  with  the  added  doom  of  a  prosy 
companion,  ho  would  have  exploded 
and  gone  off  like  a  rocket,  or  a  l)ottle 
of  sparkling  champagne.  Standing 
in  a  circle  chatting,  his  vivacity  of 
manner,  his  elevated  look,  and  em- 
pressement  of  delivery,  movement,  and 
action,  cheated  one  out  of  the  idea  of 
his  size;  and  wherever  Moore's  voice 
was  heard  a  knot  of  listeners  eagerly 
gathered  round. 

Generally  his  conversation  was  more 
brilliant  than  profound,  but  it  was  full 
of  point  and  observation,  and  had  al- 
ways the  charm  of  unreserve  and  na- 
tural flow — the  outwelling  of  thouf;;ht. 
Nor,  master  as  he  was  of  the  Hght  ar- 
tillery of  satire,  did  he  ever  indulge  in 
earcaun  or  ill-natured  remark,  although 


he  could  see  the  ridicakms  Mnnts  of 
human  character,  and  descrm  them 
with  happy  humour. 

He  was  peculiarly  good-humoured  in 
conversation,  and,  by  the  absence  of 
anything  of  the  ''lion,"  oflen  drew 
upon  himself  a  friendly  familiarity* 
which  would  have  tried  an  author  of 
more  touchy  self-esteem.  Sitting  after 
dinner  one  evening  at  his  own  table  mi 
Sloperton,  enjoying  a  glass  of  good  old 
port,  his  favourite  ''Salemian,"  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  Irish  ^ti- 
tudeto  "bulls." 

''  By  the  waj,  Mr.  Moore,**  said  a 
not  very  imagmative  jroung  Englisli- 
man,  full  of  literality,  if  not  of  letters^ 
*'  I've  found  you  out  in  an  Irish  biilL'* 

'' Indeed  1"  said  the  guilty  poet; 
*'  pray  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Oh,"  said  young  Literal,  "in  that 
fion^  of  '  The  WatcAman,'  you  aay  in 
the  last  verscii— 

"  *  And  see  the  sky,  *ti8  moniiig— 
So  now,  indeed,  good  night;* 

*'  Xow,  of  course,  '  good  xught*  in  the 
morning  is  a  blunder." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  sud  an  old  gen- 
tleman of  the  same  school,  '*  I  never 
obsened  that  bull  before.** 

"  Nor  I  either,"  said  Moore,  gnre- 
ly  i  whilst  a  glance  of  his  laughins  eje 
showcHl  how  entirely  ho  appreciated 
the  young  gentleman's  acumen. 

To  do  justice  to  both  parties^  we 
shall  give  the  verso  of  the  acNig  in 
question,  which  is  arranged  as  n  irio^ 
and  is,  both  in  music  and  sentimenlt 
ver)'  charming.  The  watdunan,  hsr- 
ing  successively  bawled  out  **jpmA 
twelve,"  "past  one,"  "past  two,** 
and  startled  the  lovers  by  tne  fli^t  of 
time,  at  length  calls — "past  tliree 
o*clock — past  three,"  and  the  startled 
lover  sings^ 

"  Again,  that  fctrful  warning ! 
Had  over  time  soch  flight  7 
And  see  the  slry,  'tis  mtmiftig 
So  now,  indeed^  good  night. 

WATCnXAW. 

Past  three  o'clock — ^piat  thns| 
Good  night — good  nigfaL* 


On  another  occasion,  his 
which  certJiinly  was  such  as  to  praieb 
by  exception,  the  rule  of  the  gmm 
irritabiie  vatum,  was  tried  more  hMvihr 
by  a  musical  gentleman,  who  undtttaK 
to  sing  in  lus  company  that  -■    * 
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song  of  his — "  Oh,  the  sight  entranc- 
ing 1"  In  singing,  he  altered  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  air,  and  sang  the  first 
part  of  each  verse  twice  over  at  the 
beginning  instead  of  as  a  refrain  at  the 
end.  I  think  this  was  the  change 
made,  but  the  coolness  of  the  reformer 
was  in  observing  to  Moore.  —  **You 
perceive  the  improvement  I've  made." 

'*  At  least,"  said  the  poet,  quietly, 
"  I  perceive  the  alteration." 

Apropos  of  that  song,  Moore's  own 
singing  of  it  was  a  matchless  treat. 
With  head  upraised,  he  seemed  almost 
to  revel  in  the  fresh  morning  light,  as 
he  gazed  on  the  '<  sight  entrancing," 
and  his  eye  sparkled  as  "  files  arrayed 
with  helm  and  blade "  seemed  to  pass 
before  him ;  whilst  a  deeper  feeling 
awoke  as  the  passion  of  the  song  came 
upon  him ;  an  almost  stem  defiance 
knitted  his  brow,  and  his  voice,  one  of 
infinite  modulation,  but  of  small  com- 
pass,  rose  clear  and  thrilling  to  its 
highest  pitch  as  he  sang — 

*'  Gro  ask  yon  despot  whether 

His  aimed  bands  coiild  bring  such  hands 
And  hearts  as  ours  together." 

Indeed,  when  singing,  Moore  was 
the  impersonation  of  all  we  could  ima- 
gine of  poet  and  musician  combined 
in  the  Bard.  His  song  was  an  inspired 
recitative,  rather  than  a  musical  per- 
formance. He  seemed  to  improvise  as 
he  ran  his  fingers  over  the  notes ;  and 
as  the  tide  of  thought  came  over  him, 
it  was  poured  forth  in  harmonious  ca- 
dences of  exquisite  variety  ;  the  low- 
breathed  whisper,  or  the  highest  note, 
told  home  to  the  ear,  and  found  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  every  listener.  A 
low,  sad  tone  occasionally  broke  through 
his  gayest  song,  like  the  distant  moan 
of  the  wind  through  a  sunlit  forest. 
This  peculiarity  of  voice  rendered  his 
singing  of  an  Irish  melody  touching 
and  appropriate  ;  for  one  characteris- 
tic of  the  truaJrish  music  is  its  capa- 
bility of  slow  or  quick  time,  and  an 
almost  melancholy  sweetness  pervad- 
ing. Moore,  alluding  to  this  in  his 
admirable  letter  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Donegal, on  music,  says — "Perhaps  we 
may  look  no  farther  than  the  last  dis- 
graceful century  for  the  origin  of  most 
of  those  wild  and  melancholy  airs,  which 
were  at  once  the  offspring  and  solace 
of  gnef,  and  were  applied  to  the  nuod, 
as  music  was  formerly  to  the  body, 
decantare  loca  dolentia," 


Elsewhere  he  says,  ''the  language 
of  sorrow,  however,  is  best  adapted  to 
our  music ;"  and,  indeed,  whether  this 
be  or  not  the  prevailing  character  of 
music,  the  sad  tone  we  have  alluded  to 
gave  a  charm  to  Moore's  singing — a 
touch  of  pathos  and  feeling  even  to 
what  was  playful  and  light. 

Applause  was  necessary  to  elicit  his 
full  power  and  pleasure  in  singing ; 
for  without  the  latter  he  had  little  of 
the  former.  He  would  not  sing  merely 
for  singing's  sake,  to  fulfil  a  devoir  in 
society,  or  conform  to  usage.  It  was 
no  motive  of  vanity  which  made  him 
desire  applause ;  it  was,  periiaps, 
partly  the  leaven  of  his  younger  days, 
and  the  habit  which  had  grown  from 
it ;  partly  the  nervousness  of  tempera- 
ment, and  that  diffidence  of  his  own 
powers,  for  which  even  his  friend 
B}Ton  often  rated  him.  But,  above 
everything,  it  arose  fi:om  this — ^he  felt 
what  he  sung.  His  songs  were  pre- 
eminently those  of  passion  and  thought; 
he  sought  to  give  to  music — to  the 
sensations  which  it  had  excited  in  his 
own  breast — a  voice,  an  utterance. 
He  could  only  judge  of  the  effect  upon 
his  audience  by  their  excited  interest ; 
which,  despite  conventionalism,  ^when 
aroused,  always  found  expression  in 
applause. 

Thus  encouraged — thus  satisfied  that 
his  listeners  were  with  him,  his  bardic 

Eride  and  spirit  were  aroused,  and  his 
abit  was  to  sing  many  songs  consecu- 
tively; changing  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  sad  and  low  to  spirited,  wild,  and 
martial,  as  some  fiiir  prompter  would 
dictate.  For,  truth  to  tell,  he  loved  to 
be  siuTounded  at  the  piano  by  the 
young  and  lovely  of  that  sex  to  which 
his  earliest  and  warmest  effusions  had 
been  devoted.  And  if  he  had  a  part  icle 
of  the  coxcomb  in  his  nature,  their 
crowding  zeal,  their  devoted  admiration 
of  the  poet,  must  have  touched  the 
weak  point  in  the  man.  It  was  not 
the  fault  of  his  fair  admirers  if  he  were 
not  thoroughly  spoiled. 

Occasionally  he  could  sing  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  sterner  sex.  One  even- 
mg  he  turned  from  his  fair  circle  to  an 
old  Spanish  priest — a  hearty  old  man, 
who  relished  beauty  and  beautiful 
music,  as  well  as  the  most  mundane 
amongst  ns.  ''  What  do  you  wish  me 
to  sing,  Monsignior  ?" 

*'(&,"  said  the  deHghted  priest, 
loung  in  the  esthetic  all  idea  of  the 
more  morale,  or  the  '  forbidden  fruit,' 
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<*do  sing,  ^Tliis  earth  Is  the  planet 
for  you,  love,  and  me.'  " 

And  Moore  deliglited  not  only  him, 
but  the  whole  circle  with  his  happy 
song — "  They  may  rail  at  this  life." 

The  following  lines,  however  imper- 
fect as  specimens  of  rhythmic  art,  have 
at  least  the  crude  ment  of  the  sketch 
from  nature ;  which,  in  fact,  they  were, 
being  meant  to  fix  the  impression  of 
Moore  when  singing : — 

The  bard  has  touched  the  notos ; 

The  crowd  stand  mute  around ; 
Whilst  soft  enchantment  floats 

On  aerial  waves  of  sound. 
With  brow  upraised,  his  eyes  emit 
Quick-flashing  harbingers  of  wit ! 
Or  now,  lie  pours  of  love  his  song, 
And  transport  thrills  the  Ust'ning  throng. 

Well  may  be  sing  of  love, 

AVhose  pathway  love  hath  lit ; 
And  beauty  well  may  prove 

The  lodestar  of  his  wit. 
Tet,  as  his  strains  her  charms  portray, 
Though  plcas'd,  coy  beauty  turns  away, 
As  in  the  limpid  bath,  some  fair 
Starts  at  her  own  sweet  image  there ! 

But  love*8  soft  murmuring 

And  wit  like  flowerets  grow, 
Veiling  the  hidden  spring 

That  gives  them  life  below. 
By  zephyr's  breath  disclosed  to  view, 
Tlic  bubbling  spring  reflects  each  hue 
Of  heaven  ;  and  so  gleams  forth  in  song, 
The  poet's  souly  sweet  flowers  among ! 

It  would  obviously  1h»  as  far  beyond 
the  object  of  these  "  Recollections  " 
to  enter  into  any  discpiisition  of  Moore's 
poetical  merits  as  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent on  the  part  of  any  but  a  master 
in  the  art  itself.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
C(|ually  unnecessary.  Wherever  the 
Kn^Hsh  languajjje  is  spoken  IMoore's 
"  Melodies"  are  as  ** familiar  in  men's 
mouths  as  household  words."  There 
is  not  a  modern  EuroiH'an  laufrmige 
into  which  some  or  othc;r  of  them  have 
not  Ih'CU  tran8late<l ;  and  parts  of 
"  J^alla  K(K)kh,"  we  are  told,  clothed 
in  the  Persian  ton|;^ie,  aiM  ehauntetl 
alon^;  the  stn'ots  of  Ispahan.  AVhat 
all  Invr  it  is  idl'.i  to  eritiris<\ 

Neither  is  it  neci^ssar}-  here  to  dis- 
cuss the  peculiar  merits  of  his  varie<l 
literary  productions,  or  to  detail  tho 
vast  amount  of  his  labours.  Tlie  ''Me- 
moirs" he  has  himself  given  have  ren- 
dered tho  public  sufficiently  familiar 
with  these ;  and  he  has  lefl  further  intp. 
resting  memoranda,  which,  with  his  pri- 


vate correspondencet  will  be  aiudood  j 
looked  for  in  their  proper  form. 

The  object  has  been  rather  to  throw 
such  light  upon  the  perwmul  of  Moore 
as  an  observer  only  could  well  do— to 
daguerreotype,  if  possible,  thoGe  lijiitt 
and  shades  of  character,  fleetiogy  Irat 
not  evanescent,  which  owe  not  a  little 
of  their  value  to  tho  nnconscioiMneM 
of  the  individual.  Thus  I  have 
sought  to  sketch  Moore  in  societT— 
Moore  as  the  bard:  there  is  yet  another 
phase  in  which  the  observer's  recoUec- 
tion  may  be  of  value,  in  describing 
Moore  as  an  orator. 

Whether  the  term  oratoryis  properly 
applicable  to  Moore's  speaking  in  pub- 
lic may  be  doubtfuL  Tne  occasions  on 
which  he  has  done  so  have  not  been 
numerous,  and  the  style  of  hb  i^ieak* 
ingwas,  perhaps,  more  epigrammatic 
than  oratorical:  yet  his  action  wh  win- 
ning; and  despite  the  smallnenof  his 
fi^re,  as  he  wanned  with  hia  snbjeotp 
dignified  and  impresrive.  His  enuncia- 
tion was  distinct  and  mnsical,  whiiit 
his  countenance  varied  rapidly  and 
sympathetically  with  the  sentiments  he 
sought  to  express. 

In  1818,  on  the  7th  of  Jane»  an  en- 
tertainment was  given  to  Moore  in 
Morrison's  Great  Kooms,  in  Dawson- 
street.  Whether  we  regard  the  dbiecti 
to  do  honour  to  the  poet,  whose  nana 
was  world-wide,  and  whoae  verae  and 
name  were  linked  immortally  with  hia 
country — or  the  constellation  of  rank* 
genius,  and  warm-heartedneaa,  there 
assembled — it  was  an  occasion  of  nre 
occurrence,  and  one  of  which  Lrishmen 
may  fwl  proud.  At  that  period,  politioa 
ran  high ;  as  at  what  period  of  cor 
dbastrous  history  have  tney  not  ?  Bnt 
then,  eicrhteen  years  after  the  Act  of 
Union — ^thrce  after  the  general  peace 
u])  to  which  period  our  metropolia  had 
not  exhibited  the  entire  evils  of  the 
exhaustive  process,  society  was  in  its 
worst  transition  phase.  Still,  to  do 
honour  to  the  National  Bard,  for  that 
day  politics  were  laid  aside,  and  men 
of  ever}'  shade  of  party  assembled  m 
harmony  of  purpose. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Ixnd  Char- 
Icmont,  the  personal  friend,  indeed,  of 
Moore,  but  also  the  hereditaxy  repre- 
sentative of  national  feeling  and  Eta- 
rary  taste.  Lord  Clonciuiy,  Lord 
Allen,  Mr.  Bmrowes,  Sir  Ci^iel  Moly* 
neux,  Shell,  Maturin,  Gharlas  Fhill^m» 
0*ConneU,  the  sons  of  Carran  aad 
Plunket,  and  a  host  of  men  of 
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fame^  but  not  of  lesser  worthy  were 
there.  The  Poet  and  his  father  sat  on 
either  side  of  the  noble  chairman.  It 
was  a  scene  to  fill  the  bosoms  of  both 
with  legitimate  pride.  It  was  the  first 
and  brightest  reunion  of  its  kind  that 
Dublin  had  witnessed  in  this  century, 
and>  now  that  we  have  entered  the  se- 
cond half  of  that  cycle  of  time,  may 
safely  be  pronounced  to  have  remained 
unsurpassed. 

In  speaking  in  return  to  the  "toast 
of  the  night,"  Moore  thus  alluded  to 
that  phase  of  the  tribute  which  he 
seemed  most  to  prize  : — 

"  The  presence  of  the  nobleman  in  the 
chair  is  a  gratifying  proof  that  there  are 
still  some  feelings  in  this  country  superior 
to  party  feelings;  and  the  liberality  with 
which  he,  as  well  as  the  meeting,  has  dis- 
tinguished between  the  poet  and  the  poli- 
tician, imparts  additional  value  to  this  na- 
tional tribute,  and  is  an  anticipation  of  the 
judgment  of  posterity  which  will  separate 
the  gold  of  the  poet  from  the  dross  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  My  fame,  what- 
ever it  is,  has  been  acquired  by  touching  the 
liarp  of  my  country,  and  is,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  the  echo  of  the  harp." 

Tliis  last  beiiutiful  passage,  modest, 
yet  truthful  as  it  is,  should  be  graven 
on  the  base  of  Moore's  statue,  and  may 
not  inaptly  suggest  to  the  sculptor  the 
idea  to  be  embodied. 

That  Moore's  ambition,  then  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  and  the  hour  of 
richest  triumph,  was  to  hve  as  the 
poet,  is  well  enforced  in  those  few 
words;  and  that  it  was  the  master 
thought  of  his  mind  on  that  evening  is 
evident,  for  he  again  predicts  that 
such  would  be  the  case,  **when,"  as 
he  beautifully  observed,  **  all  distinc- 
tions but  those  of  genius  shall  have 
died  away ;  when  the  thunder-drops 
that  fell  m  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
politics  have  rolled  away  from  the 
plumage  of  the  Aonian  swan,  without 
staining,  or  even  wetting  a  feather 
over  which  they  had  passed." 

Perhaps  his  happiest  effusion  that 
evening  was  when  returning  thanks  for 
his  father.  It  was  brief;  characterised 
alike  by  elegance  of  thought  and  truth 
of  feeling  :-^ 

"  My  Lord  Charlemont  and  gentlemen,  I 
am  deputed  by  my  father  to  thank  you,  and 
must  say  that  I  feel  this  kindness  more 
deeply  even  than  that  which  was  conferred 
directly  on  myself. 

"  We  have  read  of  a  dumb  youth,  in  an- 


cient times,  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  sword  up- 
lifted over  his  father's  head  gave  the  power 
of  utterance ;  and  he  spoke  and  saved  him. 
What  fear  effected  in  that  instance,  grati- 
tude would,  I  feel,  produce  in  the  present ;  and 
though  I  had  been  dumb  all  my  life,  words 
would,  I  think,  have  burst  forth  to  thank 
you.  In  the  name  of  that  venerable  father 
and  myself^  I  offer  you,  gentlemen,  my  most 
deep-felt  acknowledgments.  And,  aUow  me 
to  add,  that  on  this  day  of  cordial  recollec- 
tions, there  is  no  one  who  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered more  ardently  than  he.  As,  if  I 
deserve  (which  I  cannot  persuade  myself) 
one-half  of  the  honours  you  have  heaped  upon 
me,  to  him  and  to  the  education  which  he 
struggled  hard  to  give  me,  I  owe  it  all. 
Yes,  gentlemen,  to  him  and  an  admirable 
mother,  one  of  the  warmest  ever  this  land  of 
warm  hearts  produced  ;  whose  highest  ambi- 
tion for  her  son  has  been  that  independent 
and  unbought  approbation  of  his  country- 
men which,  thank  God,  she  lives  this  day  to 
witness." 

Nor  should  we  omit  his  few  words 
when  Mrs.  T.  Moore's  health  was 
drank ;  because  they  delicately  exhibit, 
through  a  veil  as  it  were,  the  picture 
of  domestic  happiness,  the  faithfulness 
of  which  all  who  had  the  pleasing  of 
intimacy  can  attest,  though  none  other, 
perhaps,  might  with  good  taste  attempt 
it: — 

"  Domestic  happiness  is  of  that  quiet  na- 
ture which  the  heart  enjoys,  but  the  tongue 
boasts  not ;  it  is  like  that  still  music  which 
the  ancients  supposed  is  going  on  above,  not 
the  less  sweet  for  its  making  no  noise  in  the 
ears  of  this  world.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave 
to  those  among  you  who  have  perfect  happi- 
ness at  home  to  imagine  mine ;  and,  in  Mrs. 
Moore's  name,  drink  all  your  good  healths." 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  com. 
pare  with  these  passages  from  Moore's 
speeches,  one  from  his  gifled  cotempo- 
rary  Sheil,  who,  perhaps,  never  was 
more  brilliant  or  happy  in  clothing 
beautiful  thoughts  in  eloquent  words 
than  on  that  evening.  Strange,  as  wo 
dwell  upon  those  records  of  the  dead, 
how  the  nebulousness  of  mere  earthli- 
ness  clears  away,  and  the  bright  star 
of  genius  alone  fixes  itself  upon  our 
mind. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  too,  the 
earthly  remains  of  Richard  Lalor  Shell 
had  but  just  passed  through  our  city, 
on  their  way  to  their  final  resting  place, 
when  the  sad  intelligence  arrived,  that 
Thomas  Moore's  spirit  had  passed  away 

Uie  spirit  to  which  on  that  evening,  in 

1818,  he  paid  this  tribute : — 
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''Thb  is,  indeed,  r  triumph.  Petrarch 
and  Tasso  were  crowned  In  the  capitol ;  bat 
the  lover   of  *■  Laura/  and    the   author   of 

*  Jerutialeni  Delivered/  could  not  have  ex- 
perienced more  exulting  emotions  upon  the 
capitol  than  the  author  of  *  Lalla  Rookh ' 
experiences  at  this  present  moment.  Ireland 
has  to  boast  of  the  first  poet  and  the  first 
captain  of  the  age ;  but  if  Wellington  him-  • 
self  were  to  return  to  his  native  land,  he 
would  not  be  received  with  half  this  honest 
homnge  of  the  heart.  We  are  proud  of 
Wellington ;  but  wc  are  fond  of  Moore. 
Goldsmith  was  the  only  great  poet  Ireland  had 
produced.  Moore  Ims  equalled  him  in  sim- 
plicity, and  fur  8uq)a:«.sed  him  in  imagina- 
tion. In  Goldsmith  wo  fmd  the  ]>onsive- 
neHS  of  this  evening,  which  through  those 
glimmrring  windows  wo  see  cl<»Ring  one  of 
tliu  brightest  and  proudest  davH  our  country 
hxs  ever  witne^se<l ;  but  in  Moore,  with  the 
pcnfiivoness  of  the  evening,  wc  bi'hold  its 
illuniinntion.  His  thoughts,  if  I  may  em- 
ploy so  fanciful  nil  illustration,  urelike.  those 
iKTUutiful  little  birds  which  (.'ainplM>ll  (les<'iil)cs 
gleaming  in  a  transatlantic  mmiH't ;  or  like 
tho>c  birdM,  to  uko  the  i>n<-t*H  compari*Mm, 
thev  M'em  atoms  of  the  rahibow.  Voltaire 
has  ubHor\'od  that  Itous^'au  was  the  only 
gn'at  musician  who  hoii  been  a  great  ]M>et. 
I^Ir.  l^Ioore  has  deprived  him  of  that  single- 
ness of  praise.  To  him  we  are  indebted  not 
only  for  his  own  delicious  music,  but  for  the 
immortal  poctrj- 1«)  which  he  has  wedde<l  the 

*  Mel(Mlies  of  Ireland.*  With  the  magic  of 
Prospcm,  he  has  given  a  more  substantial, 
but  Htill  a  celesttiid  funn  to  the  spirits  of 
sound ;  and  he  has  clothed,  with  the  fine 
texture  of  hislicautiful  phraseolog}',  the  Ariels 
of  his  own  inland,  which  his  imagination  has 
converted  into  a  region  of  enchantment." 

ITioro  is  an  obvious  contnuit  hero 
between  the  style  of  the  poet,  setting 
in  ^tiIll])le  wonls  the  nirest  p*nis  of 
thought,  and  the  more  rhetoncal  cm- 
pliasis,  witli,  perha])s,  c(|uallv  hap])y 
imager)',  of  the  dramatist  and  orator 
O'Connell,  IMaturin,  Lonl  Cloneiirr}', 
and  Charles  Phillips  spoke ;  the  latter 
pitliily  summing  up  iiis  estimate  of 
Moore's  genius  and  worth  in  a  few 
words :_ 

"  The  presence  of  BIr.  Moore  naturally  re- 
utrains  the  expreflsion  in  which  I  would 
otherwise  Imve  indulged  myself.  This,  how- 
ever, 1  cannot  refrain  fn>m  declaring — it  is 
not  to  that  genius  which  bean  tlio  ^tamp  of 
its  i>elestial  origin,  which  lias  restrung  tlic 
harp,  an<l  rivalled  the  minstrelsy  of  the 
'  olden  time* — which  has  for  us  n'ulised  the 
pUH'st  visions  of  our  suspected  tru<{itioii,  and 
for  himself  anticipate<l  fnnn  the  living  age  the 
certain  eidogiums  of  the  latest  posterity.  No, 
my  lord,  those  are  gifts  derived  from  Nature, 
imd  often  have  we  seen  them  lavished  on  the 


worthiest;  but  It  la  for  the  ppOaOm  whkh 
are  inherent  in  hlmaaU^  tiHit  I  give  him  at  I 
do  the  combined  tribute  of  my  hMrt  and  wsf 
understandmg ;  it  is  for  Us  dignifiod  nd 
undeviatmg  independence,  tat  hie  klfy  prin- 
ciple, fur  Us  Btainlftw  and  nnoomproiiiiMig 
spirit,  for  his  FahridaM  viitue^  for  Ua  vem 
patriotism,  for  the  danntlenintrepldltj  of  Us 
public  conduct,  contrasted  aa  It  la  with  that 
peculiar  bUmdneas  which  has  made  Ua  home 
a  paradise,  and  left  tliat  aged  pannt  doobCfol 
whetlier  this  enviable  night  he  should  be  the 
proudest  or  the  liappieBt  of  fothen.** 

Mr.  Curran,  too^  flpoke  feefin^yy 
proudly^  and  eloquently  to  the  "me- 
mor}'"'  of  his  father,  deplorine  deqdy 
that  the  remains  of  that  great  Ciahmaii 
did  not  rest  in  his  native  land ;  and  he 
mentioned  as  the  greatest  hononry  on 
the  oceasion  of  his  father's  quiet  fanera]^ 
the  presenee  of  Moore. 

Strangi*  that  Moore»  tooy  should  be 
intentxl  in  England.  Yet  since  that 
eveninn:  the  wishes  of  Cuiran's  flunfly 
and  fellow,  countrymen  have  been  ob- 
tained, by  the  transference  of  his  re- 
mains at  last  to  Ireland. 

It  wouM  be  diiTicult  at  any  time  to 
have  as.'H.'iiibhKl  more  eloquent  men  than 
on  that  evening.  Nor  was  oratory  the 
only  charm.  Music  lent  her  aid ;  Dr. 
(then  Mr.)  Smith  sang ;  and  a  young 
gi>ntleman  volunteered  a  compoaitiaiiof 
his  own,  *'  the  Poet's  Election  in  Olym- 
pus/' in  which,  aflcr  a  contest  bctiroen 
Scott,  Moore,  B}Ton,  Southey,  fa., 
the  Irish  Poet  carried  the  day.    Hw 

glay,  humour,  and  novelty  told  %  and 
am  Lover's  first  public  display— ftr  his 
it  was — met  universal  approbation* 

AVhen  the  circling  cup  and  the  ex- 
hiliration  of  the  hour  had  raised  Moon 
to  concert  pitch,  he,  toOt  Tohmteered  \ 
and  going  to  the  piano,  poured  fiirtht 
as  was  his  wont,  song  after  song,  anudit 
rapturous  applause.  One  sonff,  wUdi 
was  then  unpublished, so suiteothe oc- 
casion, whether  written  for  it  or  nolv 
tliat  to  most  present  it  seemed  an  iift- 

{)rovised  voluntaiy.    Three  timet  over 
lad  Moore  to  sing — 


i( 


They  may  rail  at  this  lift  fhn  As 
1  began  it  ;"* 


whilst  the  echo  haunted  the  ears  and 
hearts  of  his  auditors  for  many  a  loag 
day  after. 

In  September,  1830,  the  memorahla 
year  of  the  French  Bevolution  (the 
(tecond  1)  wc  have  Moora  again  an  an 
orator,  and  again  in  joztapostkm  with 
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Shell.  At  the  very  remarkable  demon- 
stration of  Irish  sympathy  with  the 
French  people,  made  by  a  public  meet- 
ing at  the  Hall  of  the  Commercial  Mart, 
Usher's-quay,  a  meeting  of  all  parties, 
Moore  delivered  a  beautiful  and  im- 
pressive oration — one  which  bears  the 
marks  of  careful  preparation,  and  which 
told  with  great  effect.  The  peroration 
is  all  wBch  space  permits  to  the 
reader :— , 

*'A  bright  era  it  might  well  be  called,  and 
glorious  the  people  who  are  the  authors  of  it. 
But  I  have  already  sufficiently  dwelt  upon 
this  subject — already  more  than  enough  tres- 
passed upon  your  patience ;  though  here,  in- 
deed, is  a  theme  I  could  expatiate  on  forever. 
Hero  I  am,  I  confess,  more  at  home  than  in 
my  loyalty ;  for  surely,  surely  if  there  be  a 
spectacle  upon  which  God  himself  (if  I  may 
say  so  without  irreverence)  must  look  down 
witli  peculiar  pleasure,  it  is  MAN-^social,  en- 
lightened man — asserting  thus  grandly  the 
dignity  of  that  imago  which  the  Almighty 
has  impressed  upon  him,  spuming  away  the 
rash  hand,  whether  of  priestcraft  or  tyranny, 
tliat  would  deface  its  lineaments,  and  doing 
justice  both  to  his  Maker  and  himself,  by 
standing  free  and  imdebased  before  the 
worid." 

A  somewhat  amusing  incident  oc- 
curred in  the  middle  of  Moore's  speech. 
When  about  to  quote  some  lines,  he 
said,  as  "  the  poet  has  it."  The  word 
poet  had  scarce  passed  his  lips,  when 
an  outburst  of  acclamation,  such  as  we 
have  rarely  witnessed,  took  place.  The 
"  poet "  was  the  master- thought  in  the 
mmd  of  the  auditory.  A  dog  in  the 
body  of  the  hall,  affrighted  by  the  uni- 
versal roar,  joined  in  with  a  furious 
barking,  which  produced  laughter,  and 
enabled  Moore  to  recover  ground  by 
playing  off,  as  he  said.  •'  a  well-known 
joke  ot'Ix)rd  North's,"  "Nevermind," 
in  allusion  to  the  dog,  **  it  is  only  the 
member  for  ^rzr^shire." 

The  visits  which  the  nature  of  his 
pursuits  enabled  Moore  to  pay  to  his 
native  land  were  few  and  far  between, 
whilst  the  reception  he  met  with  from 
men  of  all  ranks  on  those  occasions  was 
such  as  must  have  been  and  was  most 
proudly  gratifying  to  him ;  whilst  at 
the  same  time,  perhaps,  it  might  sug- 
gest that  somewhat  of  the  zeal  was  due 
to  the  rarity  of  the  visits,  at  least  some 
of  what  would  otherwise  seem  the  ex- 
travagance of  demonstration. 

In  1835  the  British  Association  met 
in  Dublin,  and  it  is  but  truth  to  say, 
that  amidst  the  galaxy  of  notabilities 


the  Irish  Bard  was  still  the  fixed  star 
of  admiration ;  nay,  sometimes  might 
he  have  been  more  likened  to  a  comet 
from  the  tail  of  followers.  Moore  was» 
of  course,  everywhere  at  the  dinners^ 
reunions  and  soirees ;  and  everywhere 
was  an  object  of  attraction. 

He  was  constantly  accompanied,  I 
had  almost  said  attended,  by  nis  friend 
and  admirer,  Doctor  Hume,  whose  tall 
figure,  steady  gait,  and  grave  coun- 
tenance, contrasted  somewhat  amusing- 
ly with  Tom  Moore's  small,  smartly- 
arcssed  figure  and  sparkling  counte- 
nance. Hume  had  been  Moore's  second 
in  the  unlucky  duel  with  Jefirey,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  maladroitness 
in  the  matter^  a  coolness  ensued  be- 
tween the  fiiendsy  which  continued  for 
years.  A  reconciliation  took  place* 
and  the  worthy  Doctor,  having  long 
before  proved  himself  a  bad  second  in 
duelling  matters,  was  determined  to 
prove  himself  second  to  none  in  devo- 
tion to  his  former  principal.  Indeed* 
he  rather  monopolised  the  ''lion,"  and 
it  was  often  a  puzzle  that  his  attentions 
did  not  wear  out  the  patience  of  their 
victim.  His  friendship  was,  however, 
sincere,  albeit  excessive  in  its  zeal. 

One  day  they  found  their  way  in 
company  to  the  old  house  in  Aungier- 
street,  and,  going  into  the  shop,  asked 
if  Mr.  Moore  had  not  formerly  Uved  in 
that  house?  **Ye8,"wasthereply,  **and 
it  was  in  this  house  that  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  was  bom."  The  poet  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  new  title  he  had 
acquired,  and  which  was  not,  we  pre- 
sume, any  gratuitous  honour,  but  one 
resulting  from  some  confusion  of  ideas 
about  the  poet  and  the  statesman  of  a 
former  age,  or,  perhaps,  resulted  firom 
an  idea  that  one  so  distinguished  must 
have  a  title. 

Moore  asked  as  a  favour  to  be  al- 
lowed up  stairs ;  and  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine witn  what  feelings  he  visited  every 
portion  of  the  house  consecrated  by 
the  recollections  of  the  "  best  of  pa- 
rents," early  associates,  and  happy 
homes.  Above  all,  he  should  ^t  up 
to  the  little  upper  room,  one  wmdow 
of  which  looKS  into  Little  Lonffford- 
street,  at  the  comer  of  which  the  nonse 
stands;  here  had  been  his  own  sanc- 
tum, and  here  he  had  got  up  his  little 
theatricals.  How  changed  ^  the 
visitor  from  the  boyish  mhal  of 

those  rooms  forty  years  before  i     ti 
but  himself,  in  that  moment  of  r 
spection,  could  say  how  far  the  i 
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wide  fame  lie  then  enioyed  had  ex- 
ceeded  or  fallen  short  of  the  picturings 
of  the  boy's  ambition  ! 

Fidus  Achates  had  taken  care,  in 
the  course  of  the  visit,  to  pass  the  word 
who  was  the  little  visitor;  and  on 
hospitable  cares  intent,  the  good  lady 
of  tne  mansion  had  **  cakes  and  wine*' 
in  the  drawing-room  when  they  de- 
scended. All  the  young  people  were 
presented  in  due  order,  and,  no  doubt, 
in  the  family  chronicles  the  poet's 
visit  to  the  house  of  his  birth  is  well 
preserved. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  demon- 
strations of  that  season  was  Moore's 
**  Command  Night,"  as  it  used  to  be 
called.  Mr.  Calcraft,  with  that  ap- 
preciation of  what  was  due  to  genius, 
and  that  high  good  taste  which  de- 
served better  success  in  theatrical  en- 
terprise than  was  his  in  Dublin,  asked 
Mr.  Moore  to  select  the  pieces  to  be 
performed,  and  to  honour  the  theatre 
by  his  presence.  Saturday,  15th  of 
August,  was  the  night  selected  ;  The 
Jealous  Wife  and  Born  to  Good  Luck, 
the  pieces  performed.  Macready  play- 
ed Oakley;  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  Mrs. 
Oakley ;  and  Miss  Huddart,  Lady  Free- 
love  ;  whilst  Power — poor  Power ! — 
deli(;hted  the  house  as  Paddv  O'Raf- 
ferty.  A  more  brilliant  assemblage  or 
fuller  house  could  not  be,  and  rarely 
have  the  fair  mustered  stronger  in  a 
theatre  than  on  that  night. 

Moore,  who  had  dined  with  the  Pro- 
vost and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
ainon^t  the  other  elite  of  the  British 
Association,  did  not  get  to  the  Theatre 
until  after  nine  o'clock.  When  first 
espied  in  the  private  box,  which  was 
Calcrafl's,  he  was  instantaneously  hail- 
ed with  an  outburst  of  welcome — with 
waving  of  hand  kerchiefs  and  hats — with 
such  a  demonstration  as  could,  perhaps, 
only  be  witnessed  in  an  Irish  theatre. 
Miss  Moore,  the  sister  of  the  poet, 
sat  with  a  large  party  of  friends  in  one 
of  the  lower  boxes,  and  when  he  de- 
scended from  his  hiding  place,  he  was 
forced  down  to  the  front  row  beside 
her.  Another  outburst  of  welcome, 
and  the  pit  waved  to  and  fro  with  a 
sea  of  upturned  faces.  The  men  near 
the  box  in  which  Moore  was,  stood 
upon  the  seats,  and  insisted  on  shaking 
hands  with  the  '*Bard  of  Erin" — an 
operation  of  some  risk  to  him,  as  lean- 
ing over  the  box  he  seemed  to  run  a 
chance  of  being  dragged  into  the  pit ; 
at  leaat  so  it  seemed  to  his  gentle  and 


nervous  sister,  who  clang  to  his  skirts 
to  protect  him  in  emergency  1  ''Speak! 
speak!'*  was  the  general  cry,  and 
Moore  essayed ;  but  labouring  under 
great  hoarseness,  he  could  only  apolo- 
gise,  assigning  that  as  the  cause,  and 
thanking  his  friends  for  their  truly 
Irish  welcome. 

That  gentle  sister,  good  and  anuable 
as  she  was  gentle,  who  shared^  and 
proudly,  her  brother's  triumph  that 
night— she,  too,  b  gone;  leaving  indeed 
to  all  who  knew  her  the  memozy  of 
gentle  worth ! 

By  a  melancholy  chain  of  deaths, 
Moore  lived  to  be  the  last  of  his  race. 
He  was  the  first-bom  of  foar  or  five, 
and  he  survived  all.  His  mother  died 
in  the  March  of  1832,  so  that  he  lived 
precisely  twenty  years  after  her.  All 
nis  children,  three  daughters  and  two 
sons,  died  long  before  him.  How  little 
wonder  that  a  sad  shade  should  sit 
upon  his  brow,  or  a  melancholy  tone 
breathe  through  his  gayest  notes !  Yet 
so  constitutionally  elastic  was  his  tem- 
perament, so  indestructible  its  social 
loyousness,  that  none,  save  those  who' 
Knew  Moore  intimately,  could  know 
how  heavily  those  trials  told  upon 
him. 

But  at  the  time  mentioned  Moore 
retained  wonderfully  the  freshness  of 
his  youthful  spirit ;  and  it  was  in  that 
autumn  of  1835  that  he  received  one 
of  those  ovations  to  genius  that  re- 
mind us  more  of  the  palmy  days  of 
Greece,  or  the  picturesque  deinoustra- 
tions  that  the  people  of  sunnier  climes 
delight  in,  than  the  everyday  recep- 
tions that  even  we  of  the  Green 
Island,  *<half  sunshine,  half  tears," 
can  offer  to  those  whom  we  honour 
or  love. 

Moore  went  to  visit  his  friend,  Mr. 
Boyse,  of  Bannow,  in  the  county  of 
Wexford ;  and,  no  doubt,  to  that  gen- 
tleman's  taste  for  classical  ovations  the 
Poet  was  indebted  for  the  manner  of 
his  reception.  It  was  a  perfect  tri- 
umphal procession,  Moore  being  drawn 
in  an  open  chariot,  prepared  for  his 
arrival,  by  the  stalwart  young  fellows 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  band  of  the  lovehest  of 
the  rustic  beauties.  Nor  was  the  Bard 
deficient  in  his  gallantry  at  the  mo- 
ment, for  he  invited  as  many  of  the 
nymphs  as  his  carria^  would  accom- 
modate to  sit  with  nim,  and  thus 
humouring  the  whim  of  the  moment, 
he  was  brought  to  his  friend's  house* 
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more  after  the  manner  of  an  ancient 
than  a  modem  minstrel. 

li'  the  manner  of  the  thing  may  seem 
extravagant  to  the  cold  worshippers  of 
mere  formalities,  the  cordiality  of  the 
reception  was  such  as  to  overpower 
Moore  more  than  once ;  and  no  man 
was  more  easily  moved  to  tears,  when 
agitated  or  deeply-charmed,  than  he. 
Listening  to  sacred  music,  which  he 
loved  devotedly,  the  tears  would  fall 
from  him  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
how,  in  the  land  of  his  birth — in  his 
mother's  native  district — the  cordial 
welcome  of  thousands,  untutored  in 
the  ways  of  flattery,  but  with  hearts 
full  of  pride  in  him,  should  have  touched 
the  inmost  feelings,  even  like  a  strain 
of  sacred  music. 

In  a  very  effective  speech,  one  well 
adapted  to  his  auditory,  thanking  them 
for  their  great  reception,  h%  said  hap- 
pily that  the  smiles  which  had  greeted 
him  "were  not  the  mere  smiles  of 
gazers  and  strangers,  paying  tribute  to 
the  cause  of  Uterature  and  liberty,  in 
the  person  of  one  of  their  humblest 
supporters,  but  smiles  full  of  all  the 
warmth  of  the  fireside — such  smiles  as 
greet  men  from  friends,  brothers,  and, 
1  will  add,  beautiful  and  blooming 
sisters :  for  time  has  not  abated  one 
jot  of  my  admiration  or  value  for  those 
'sensitive  hearts  and  sunbri^ht  eyes* 
of  my  fair  countrywomen,  which  in  my 
young  (lays  I  celebrated." 

The  few  days  of  his  stay  were  a  suc- 
cession of  fetes,  deputations,  recep- 
tions, and  surprises.  Amongst  the 
deputations  of  congratulation  was  one 
from  the  town  of  Wexford,  to  which 
his  answer,  delivered  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  naturally  embodied 
an  allusion  to  his  mother ;  for  whom 
his  love  seems  to  have  been  a  master 
feeling  throughout  life. 

**  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me," 
he  said,  "  to  receive  this  mark  of  re- 
gai-d  from  the  town  of  Wexford,  which 
IS  to  me  more  than  my  native  place, 
being  the  birthplace  of  my  beloved 
mother.  I  was,  indeed,  delighted  yes- 
terday  with  the  thought,  during  mjr 
triumphal  entry  into  Bannow  (for  tri- 
umphal it  was  m  the  best  sense  of  the 
word),  that  so  many  Wexfordians 
were  present,  to  whom  it  gave  plea- 
sure  to  witness  the  honourable  eminence 
to  which  the  grandson  of  their  humble 
but  honest  feUow-townsman,  old  Tom 
Codd,  of  the  Corn  Market,  had  been, 
for  no  other  qualities  but  honesty  and 


independence  of  spirit,  exalted  by  his 
kind  countrymen. 

Moore  felt  more  pride  in  the  Wex- 
ford demonstration,  heart-whole  and 
brilliant  as  it  was,  than  perhaps  any 
other  he  had  ever  received,  llie  fol- 
lowing short  note,  addressed  to  a  friend 
in  Dublin  a  few  days  afler  his  return 
to  England,  shows  now  his  pulse  still 
throbbed  with  the  recollection  of  Dub- 
lin and  Bannow : — 

'*Bowood,  September  13, 1885. 

*'  My  deab , — I  have  but  just  time  to 

avful  myself  of  a  i^ank  of  Lord  Lfmsdowne's, 

to  trouble  you  with  the  enclosed  for  Mr. , 

whose  address  in  Dublin  I  forget 

^*  Neitlier  my  head  nor  heart  have  yet 
subsided  to  the  temperature  fit  for  this  frigid 
region,  after  the  high  summer  glow  to  which 
you  had  exalted  them  in  Ireland.  *How 
can  you  ever  bear  this  prosaic  country,* 
said  a  lady  to  me  the  other  day,  *  after  your 
Irish  welcome  ?'  and  she  was  right  enough 
in  her  question  ;  the  contrast  is  most  strik- 
ing. 

"  Give  my  best  regards  to  my  dear  Mrs. 
,  who  made  no  small  part  of  the  sun- 
shine of  my  visit 

"  Yours  ever  truly, 

*^  Thomas  Moore." 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  word 
**  frigid"  in  this  note  is  only  a  compa- 
rative term  ;  for  at  Bowood,  as  every- 
where, Moore  was  the  cynosure  of 
greedy  eyes,  the  welcome  guest,  and 
generally  the  life  of  the  circfe.  To  be 
sure,  the  case  and  quiet,  the  noncha- 
lance of  high  society  was  a  contrast  to 
the  ebullition  of  popular  feeling,  of 
which  Moore  had  been  so  lately  the 
object. 

in  that  year  he  was  offered  the  ap- 
pointment of  Deputy-Keeper  of  tne 
State  Papers,  but  declined  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  sacrifice  of  time  and  the 
necessity  of  residence  in  London.  His 
friends,  however,  were  most  anxious 
that  some  certain  provision  should  be 
made  for  him,  that  would  tend  to 
lighten  the  necessity  for  literary 
labour,  which  was  beginning  to  teU 
against  his  health.  In  fact,  tor  a  year 
or  two  previous,  his  eyes  had  been 
failing  him — a  circumstance  to  which 
he  thus  sportively  alluded,  in  18d4» 
in  a  letter  to  a  fHend : — 

"  I  have  been  long  threatening  to  write 
to  you ;  but,  in  addition  to  all  my  other  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  correspondence,  I  have 
been  of   late  teazed  with  weak  eyes, 
being  obliged  to  husband  those  predous . 
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ticlM,  have  b«m  forced  to  trust  to  the  good- 
nature of  all  friends,  and  substitute  thinking 
of  them  for  writing  to  them.  Which  are 
the  most  precious  things — a  beauty's  eyes  or 
a  poor  author's  ?  I  fear,  with  all  my  gal- 
lantry, I  must  decide  for  the  latter ;  and  if 

Blrs. forgives  me  for  so  doing,  it  will 

be  \QTy  generous  of  her,  being  a  party  con- 
cerned.'* 

This  fact,  Moore's  advanciog  years, 
his  long  and  arduous  labours,  and  the 
contingencies  common  to  all  author, 
ship,  rendered  his  friends  anxious  that 
some  certainty  of  income  should  be 
insured  to  him  ;  and  it  was  with  uni- 
versal approbation  that  the  announce- 
ment was  received  of  Lonl  Melbourne, 
then  Minister,  having  settled  a  pension 
of  £300  per  annum  on  the  gifted  poet. 

Shortly  afterwards  his  Irish  admirers 
were  anxious  to  send  him  to  Par- 
liament, and  the  representation  of 
Limerick  was  offered  to  him.  Embar- 
rassed as  he  felt  at  havinji:  to  deny  his 
enthusiastic  friends  anything,  ho  felt 
he  ought  to  decline ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  right.  That 
he  would  have  distinguished  himself 
in  the  House,  had  he  launched  at  an 
early  period  into  public  life,  we  may 
well  suppose.  The  few  extracts  already 
given  irom  his  speeches  sufiiciently  in- 
dicate the  oratorical  powers  he  pos- 
sessed, had  they  been  more  constantly 
cultivated.  He  had  in  his  youth  Ix'en 
a  member  of  the  Debating  Society— 
*♦  a  sort  of  nurserj',"  ho  calls  it,  '*  to 
the  authorised  Historical  Society,"  and 
subsequently  graduated  in  the  latter ; 
and  had  he  ^no  to  the  Bar,  or 
early  into  Parliament,  his  powers  of 
oratory^  and,  above  all,  his  dauntless 
independence,  would  have  raised  him 
high  in  public  esteem. 

But  his  vocation  was  the  Infuse.  He 
had  earned  a  world-wide  fame  as  a 
poet :  he  sought  to  be  known  as  that 
rather  than  as  a  politician  ;  and  he 
could  not  have  gone  into  Parliament 
in  latter  years  without  risking  the 
uniqueness  of  his  fame,  and  without  a 
sacrifice  of  time  and  money  which  be 
could  not  affonl.  He  had  served  his 
country  by  his  writings.  At  his  period 
of  liie,  repose  and  gradual  cessation 
from  labour  were  necessan*,  rsither 
than  the  excitement  of  politics. 

For  many  years  after  this  period 
Moore  was  engaged  on  his  "History  of 
Ireland,"  of  which,  as  I  can  say  littfe  in 
praise,  and  do  not  mean  to  assume  the 
critic,  I  will  not  speak,  further  than  to 


say,  that  it  was  a  labour  that  mo8t  men 
might  shrink  from,  so  scattered  and 
buried  have  been  the  true  authorities, 
and  so  diverse  in  opinion  those  who 
have  hitherto  attempted  the  task.  The 
history  of  Ireland  remains  to  bo  written ; 
at  least,  so  written  that  the  ordinary 
reader  can  grasp  the  leading  facts,  dia- 
sever  fact  and  fiction,  eliminate  ca- 
lumny, and  look  upon  the  past  of  Ire- 
land as  neither  more  nor  less  than  it  has 
been.  A  process  of  disinterment  of 
evidence,  by  translation  of  the  annals 
and  scattered  memoirs  from  the  Irish 
tongue  into  one  more  common,  is  going 
on.  The  discovery  and  historical  ar- 
rangement of  antic^uities  will  aid  in  the 
sustainment  of  this  evidence.  And, 
lastly,  the  extinction  of  mere  nrcjudioe* 
and  the  detennimnl  search  alter  truth, 
for  its  own  sake,  will  ultimately,  it  is 
to  be  ho]llKl,  place  the  history  of  this 
countrv'  on  an  intelligible  basis. 

That  Moore  spared  no  pains  in 
making  everj-  possible  research  is  well 
known ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  paid 
one  or  two  visits  to  Ireland  subsequent 
to  1835.  It  wjL^,  probably,  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  in  1859,  tliat  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  discover}'  of  the 
original  notation  of  the  "Canadian  Boat 
Song"  occurred.  The  anecdote,  as 
told  by  Moore  in  his  preface  to  the 
"I^ngman"  edition  of^the  American 
Poems,  is  very  interesting;  but  as  a 
new  liirht  has  been  thrown  upon  it  by 
Mr.  Weld  within  the  last  few  weeks,  it 
will  be  l)etter  to  give  his  version  from 
the  Athenaum :_ 

"A  brother  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Weld,  who  nar- 
rates the  ncene,  introduced  a  jroimg  lady, 
Bliss  Maconchv,  with  the  remark,  *  &«  pos- 
sesses the  original  copy  of  your  * "  Canadian 
Boat  Song."  *  The  poet  was  struck  bj  tfali, 
and  askvd  how  it  came  to  paaa  ?  The  So^f 
and  the  inu'^ic  bail  liccn  pencilled  fay  Uoara, 
when  sailing  down  the  St.  Lawmico,  on  tbs 
blank  louf  of  a  book  belonging  to  Mr.  IIaik« 
nvss,  with  whom  he  was  travelling  in  r^"*4a 
in  1805.  The  book,  which  was  *  Priestley'^ 
Li'ctun>a,*  at  Mr.  Ilarkness*  death,  cams  into 
the  po»M>iuion  of  Mr.  Blaconchy,  of  Edenmors^ 
near  Dublin,  who  gave  it  to  his  daughter. 
M  IK  ire  aske<I  to  tcc  the  book,  and  he  appolntod 
to  innet  tlio  young  lady  next  day  at  a  book- 
sc'lli'r'fl  in  Grafton-strwt.  He  saw  with 
dcli:«ht  the  woII-n>membcrcd  linra,  and  gaatd 
so  long  and  earnestly  that  the  hidy  exclainied, 
*  Oil,  Mr.  l^Ioore,  1  hope  yon  do  not  want  to 
take  the  b4x>k  from  me  '/*  *  No,*  he  npUod ; 
*but  if  you  knew  what  thrilling  rantoh* 
brances  of  a  happy  past  the  contamplatkn  of 
this  page  presents,  you  would  not  woote  at 
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my  fMings.  Since  I  wrote  these  iinee,*  he 
added,  *  I  have  been  going  io  fast  down  the 
rapids  of  life,  that  I  owe  you  much  for 
enabling  me  to  live,  though  but  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  the  past,  and  I  shall  long  r^nem- 
ber  this  pleasant  meeting/  Mr.  Moore  then 
authenticated  the  lines,  stating  the  drcnm- 
stances  under  which  they  were  written,  adding 
his  autograph,  and  returned  the  book,  thus 
doubly  valuable,  to  its  fair  possessor.  In  a 
note  by  the  poet  to  the '  Canadian  Boat  Song,' 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  works,  he  states 
merely  that  '  a  gentleman  had  shewn  him  the 
volume ;'  on  which  Mr.  Weld  remarks,  that 
*  no  mention  is  made  of  a  lovely  girl  being 
in  the  case,  and  that  it  would  not  have  been 
so  in  Moore's  more  youthful  days.' " 

The  probability  is^  that  it  was  a 
failure  of  memory,  not  a  want  of  gal- 
lantry, on  Moore's  part  which  led  to 
the  dmerence  of  version.  There  is  some 
mistake,  too,  on  Mr.  Weld'g  part  as  to 
the  date,  for  it  was  in  1835,  not  '39, 
the  British  Association  met  in  Dublin. 

One  of  the  least  publicly  developed 
phases  of  Moore's  mmd,  and  naturally 
so,  is  in  his  style  of  correspondence. 
He  has  lefl  his  journal  and  letters  to 
Mrs.  Moore,  and  they  will,  doubtless, 
form  a  book  anxiously  desired  by  the 
public.  In  his  letter- writing,  or  rather 
note  writing,  for  his  generdf  habit  was 
to  be  brief  and  to  the  point,  there  was 
great  play,  and  in  the  fewest  lines 
always  some  new  idea,  or  an  old  one 
neatly  and  aptly  put.  Some  scraps 
have  been  given  ;  here  is  one  written 
in  1835  to  a  young  artist  who  had 
painted  him,  and  was  about  to  visit 
Sloperton,  taking  the  portrait  for  Mrs. 
Moore's  inspection :— . 

"  I  have  been  several  times,  during  this  last 
week,  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you ;  but  as 
sure  as  ever  I  sat  down,  near  post  hour,  for 
the  purpose,  so  surely  did  some  other  claimant, 
from  the  •  unanswered'  side  of  my  letter-box, 
pop  up  its  head  and  carry  the  day  against 
you.  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  are  better, 
and  that  we  are  likely  to  see  you  so  soon — 
even  though  you  do  bring  an  ^  umbra',  or 
uninvited  guest  along  with  you  (the  dis- 
similarity to  the  Roman  practice  in  this  case 
being,  that  it  is  my  wmfrra,  not  yours).  Mrs. 
Moore  means  to  act  like  a  heroine,  and  to 
surrender  even  my  beauty  for  your  advan- 
tage, which  I  trust  it  will  be,  with  all  my 
heart." 

There  was  always  a  playful  spirit 
and  an  aptitude  of  expression — a  turn 
given  to  the  simplest  matters,  which 
was  a  great  charm,  in  his  notes.  Thus 
in  one  he  commences  :— 


^^I  blush  erimeon  deep  on  finding  that 
your  letter  has  so  long  remained  unanswered ; 
but  it  had  got  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
mountain-heap  of  letters  on  my  table,  *  out- 
topping  old  Pelion,'  and  it  is  but  this  moment 
that  it  has  found  its  way  into  light  to  re- 
proach me." 

Thus  the  least  circumstance  was 
forced  into  service  by  the  natural  wit 
of  the  writer ;  and  however  well  ex- 
pressed, the  language  flowed  as  un- 
studied on  the  paper  as  in  his  con- 
Tcrsation.  Yet  evidently  nothing  ever 
escaped  from  pen  or  lip  that  had  not 
anteriorly  passed  through  a  rapid  pro- 
cess to  perfection  in  the  mind. 

If  these  "Recollections"  appear  too 
much  the  effusions  of  an  admirer, 
the  writer  admits  he  is  open  to  the 
charge.  At  the  same  time,  he  feels  that 
such  should  not  lessen  whatever  value 
they  possess,  as  we  seldom  sufficiently 
appreciate  or  study  men  of  genius  if 
we  do  not  admire  them.  His  desire 
would  be,  were  they  worthy  of  the  ob- 
ject, to  wreath  his  "Recollections  "  as 
a  garland  in  memoriam  of  the  illustrious 
dead  1  Nor  were  his  genius,  his  social 
or  public  qualities,  those  only  to  ad- 
mire in  Moore  ;  brilliant,  as  they  were, 
they  derived  an  increased  interest  and 
lustre  from  his  native  worth  and  his 
domestic  virtues.  To  see  Moore  to 
perfection,  was  to  see  him  at  home,  at 
Sloperton. 

Sloperton  Cottage,  where,  for  upwards 
of  twenty-five  years  of  his  Ufe,  Moore 
resided — where  he  expired,  and  where» 
no  doubt,  in  future  years  many  a  pil- 
grim will  wend  to  the  poet's  shrine,  is 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Devizes, 
in  Wiltshire,  and  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  Bowood,  the  seat  of  his 
noble  and  constant  friend,  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne.  It  is  not,  as  general- 
ly supposed,  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  pro- 
Serty ;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  To 
[oore  the  retirement  of  the  country, 
apart  from  its  healthful  and  poetic  in- 
fluences, was  absolutely  necessary  as  a 
refuge  f^m  the  temptations  to  society, 
and  consequent  dissipation  of  time^ 

So  essentially  fitted  for  and  fond  of 
social  intercourse,  and  sought  after,  as 
he  was,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  in  a  city  to  seclude  himself 
sufficiently  to  pursue  his  studies^  or 
give  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in  effu- 
sions  of  song.  He  has  himself  record, 
ed  how  Uttle  he  could  do  in  gay  con- 
vivial Paris,  and  how  two  winters  spent 
amongst  the  snow-capt  hills  of  Derhj^- 
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shire  were  necessary  to  the  production 
of  those  scenes  of  oriental  softness  and 
moral  grandeur  embodied  in  **  Lalla 
Rookh." 

Naturally,  he  sought  to  settle  in  the 
country,  and  as  naturally  his  intimate 
friend  Lord  Lansdowne  wished  him  to 
settle  near  him,  and  was,  indeed,  most 
anxious  to  secure  him  as  a  tenant  on 
the  Bowood  estate.  Moore,  however, 
felt  how  difficult  it  might  be  to  settle 
the  rent  accounts,  as  his  noble  landlord 
was  not  likely  to  accept  any.  With 
that  feeling  of  independence  which  was 
characteristic  of  him,  he  rather  prefer- 
red to  live  near  his  noble  friend,  but 
in  his  own  Tusculum ;  and  during  his 
rambles  in  search  of  a  place  near  Bo- 
wood, he  found  a  small,  snug  house, 
with  enough  of  ground  for  all  a  poet's 
fancy,  not  on  the  property,  and,  as  it 
struck  him,  <' just  the  thing."  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  town,  Mrs. 
Moore,  without  whoso  counsel  in  such 
matters  he  never  acted,  was  dispatched 
to  see  the  cottage ;  and,  as  he  used  to 
say  himself,  **  the  only  cruel  piece  of 
waggery  I  could  ever  charge  Bessie 
with  was,  her  returning  to  mo  on  that 
occasion,  and  with  a  grave  face,  telling 
me  the  place  was  tiucen.  '  Taken  1' 
I  exclaimed — *  how  very  provoking  1 — 
did  you  hear  by  whom,  as  we  might  in- 
duce him  to  give  it  up  ?'  'It  is  taken 
by  me,*  said  Mrs.  Moore  ;**  whereupon, 
we  may  easily  suppose,  she  was  soon 
forgiven.  The  anecdote  may  seem  tri- 
yial,  but  it  was  indicative  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  one  great  charm  of 
which  was,  its  naturalness,  and  the 
freshness  of  spirit  even  in  trifling  m^it- 
tcrs. 

Having  gained  this  great  point,  a 
series  of  miprovements  commenced,  in 
which  his  noble  neighbour  assiduously 
aided.  By  taste,  gradual  expendi- 
ture, and  care,  Sloperton  was  trans- 
formed from  a  thatched,  but  snug  farm- 
house, to  a  comfortable  gentlemanly 
cottage-residence.  Tlio  house  is  situ- 
ated on  one  of  those  cross-roads  or 
lanes  which,  with  their  long  tree- vistas 
and  flickering  bits  of  light  and  shade^ 
are  very  charming,  and  are  almost  pe- 
culiar to  England.  Two  rustic  porches, 
and  the  growing  creepers  over  the 
front,  take  away  from  a  little  smart- 
ness or  primness  which  the  new  house 
had  when  first  built ;  and  now,  as  we 
set!  it  represented  in  the  vignette 
frontispiece  to  Longman's  edition  of 
Hoorc's  i)oems,  it  has  assumed  a  more 
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picturesque  character.  If  the  reader 
will  look  to  this  illustration,  he  will  re- 
mark over  the  farther  porch  a  small 
window,  overgrown  with  green ;  this, 
and  the  one  adjoining  to  the  right,  are 
the  windows  of  the  poet's  study ;  whilst 
in  the  trees  at  the  rere  and  further  end 
of  the  house,  is  his  favourite  walk. 

Here,  in  the  '' grateful  shade,** 
Moore  was  wont  to  walk  when  com- 
posing, with  often  but  a  rough  frag- 
ment of  paper  and  pencil  in  hand,  to 
*ot  down  ideas,  which  subsequently 
le  reduced  to  a  methodised  form  in 
his  study.  Any  one  may  confess  to  a 
sore  temptation,  and  any  one  might 
fcH^l  tempted,  as  the  writer  confesses 
he  was,  one  day,  when  passing  into  the 
dining-room  to  lunch(K>n,  he  espied  a 
little  straw  hat,  which  Moore,  returned 
from  his  walk,  had  just  put  off,  and  in 
it  a  scrap  •of  paper  pencilled  all  over. 
Tlie  pencil,  too,  lay  there— 

"  All,  as  ho  left  it — oven  the  pen 

So  lately  at  tliat  mind's  command, 
CarulcsHly  lyinji^,  as  if  then 
Jiut  fall'n  from  his  gifted  hand.** 

These,  ^loore's  own  lines  to  the  poet 
Crabbe's  inkstand,  admirably  describe. 
mutatis  mutandis,  the  tantalising  temp- 
tation.  The  lines,  too,  written  m 
every  direction,  were  evidently  verses. 
I  had  a  hard  struggle,  and  must  con- 
fess that  the  fear  of  discovery  saved 
me  as  much,  perhaps,  as  more  honour- 
able motives,  from  the  guilt  of  thier- 

ing. 

Here  in  his  tranquil,  well-ordered, 
happy  home,  Moore  passed  the  hap. 
piest  of  his  maturer  years.  His  habiu 
were  regular ;  and  though  it  is  likely 
the  lamp  burned  in  his  study  some- 
times far  into  the  night,  the  general 
rule  was  that  of  early  hours.  The 
piano  was  in  his  own  studv,  and  it  waa 
no  small  favour  to  be  asked  in,  after 
tea,  to  hear  some  of  the  wild  melodiea 
or  witching  love  strains  of  old,  and 
occasionally  a  new  one  ere  it  had 
reached  the  public  ear. 

Nor  was  the  Poet's  retreat  in  anj 
respect  the  hermita*^  of  an  anchorite, 
or  the  dusty  and  disordered  dwelling 
of  the  bookworm.  A  more  hoApitaUe 
roof  few  could  enter  under.  Xhough 
all  the  comforts  and  neatness  of  an 
English  home  were  there— though 
neither  Grecian  festival  nor  the  Inzuy 
of  Koman  feasts  were  aimed  at— Ana- 
caH)n  could  not  have  crowned  with 
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roses  a  better  bowl  of  wine,  nor  have 
seasoned  with  more  glowing  wit  the 
ample  fare,  nor  sped  with  song  more 
happily  the  fleeting  hoars,  than  did 
Tom  Moore,  when  he  drew  the  circle 
of  his  friends  about  him.  Modestly, 
but  playfully,  his  hospitable  habit  is 
described  in  his  poetical  invitation  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  to  dinner.  Having 
described  in  the  first  verse  the  imagi- 
nary fare  of  poets,  he  goes  on  thus : — 

"  Such  fare  may  suit  those  bards  who're  able 
To  banquet  at  Duke  Humphrey's  table ; 

But  as  for  me  whoVe  long  been  taught 
To  eat  and  drink  like  other  people ; 

And  can  put  up  with  mutton  bought 

Where  Bromham  rears  its  ancient  steeple, 
If  Lansdowne  will  consent  to  share 
My  humble  feast,  though  rude  the  fare, 
Yet,  seasoned  by  that  salt  he  brings 
From  Attica's  salinest  springs, 
'Twill  turn  to  dainties ;  while  the  cup, 
Beneath  his  influence  brightening  up, 
Like  that  of  Baucis,  touch'd  by  Jove, 
Will  sparkle  fit  for  gods  above !" 

There  is,  perhaps,  more  poetry  and 
friendly  compliment  than  truth  in  the 
latter  lines ;  for  without  disparage- 
ment to  the  noble  guest — a  guest 
whose  distinction  did  not  rest  on  his 
nobility  alone — the  chiefest  charm  of 
Sloperton  was  the  gifled  host.  Yet  the 
bonds  which  bound  Moore  with  his 
noble  friends  in  intimacy,  were  gene- 
rally reciprocal,  and  always  intellec- 
tual. 

Bromham  steeple  is  that  of  the 
church  in  the  graveyard  of  which  the 
ashes  of  Moore  are  now  laid.  In  a  note 
to  the  verses  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  he  describes  Bromham  as,  "a 
picturesque  village  in  sight  of  my  cot- 
tage, and  from  which  it  is  separated  but 
by  a  small  verdant  valley."  So  it  is ; 
and  through  the  vista  of  the  Poet's 
walk,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  this 
steeple,  on  the  rLjing  ground  above  the 
valley  is  the  unique  object.  Can  we 
doubt  that  often,  as  he  walked  that 
path,  his  eye  rested  on  this  object — 
always  one  of  peaceful  and  solemn  in- 
terest—to him,  particularly,  perhaps, 
endeared  by  the  bereavement  of  his 
children,  one  by  one — the  checquered 
shades  upon  his  otherwise  sunny  and 
triumphant  path  of  life  ;  and  still  more, 
by  the  fact  that  there  two  of  them  lay 
interred  ?  Anxious  as  his  fellow-coon- 
trymen  have  been  to  claim  the  earth  of 
Ireland's  greatest  Poet,  as  well  as  his 
immortal  fame,  they  cannot  but  feel 


that  there  is  great  force  in  the  dream- 
stances  thus  alluded  to ;  nay,  more, 
that  it  was  natural  the  wish  should  have 
grown  upon  Moore's  own  mind,  that 
where  his  offspring  rested — near  the 
happy  home  of  many  years — he  him- 
self should  be  laid.  A  niche  in  West- 
minster, and  all  the  pomp  of  a  public 
funeral,  might  have  been  his.  Proudly 
and  fondly  a  sepulchre  in  his  native 
land  would  have  been  prepared  for 
him ;  yet  does  it  seem  more  truthful 
to  the  varied  incidents  of  life  and  the 
natural  impulses  of  man,  that  Moore 
should  be  mterred  as  he  is.  If  any. 
thing  could  reconcile  us  to  the  fact  of 
not  having  his  remains  amongst  us,  it 
should  be  the  sacred  sorrows  that  are 
entombed  in  Bromham.  Nor  will  it  be 
without  its  future  interest  that  the 
Poet's  sepulchre  shall  be  within  view 
of  his  shrine. 

That  genius  the  brightest,  intellect 
the  most  cultivated,  and  ardent  spirit 

of  life — all  of  which  were  Moore's 

should  pass  away  from  earth,  is  the  in- 
evitable fate  of  man.  That  the  ashes 
of  Moore  do  not  rest  in  the  land  of 
his  birth  is  a  deep  disappointment  to 
his  countrymen ;  but  that  no  memorial 
of  him  should  be  raised  in  his  native 
city,  no  permanent  witness  of  the  ho- 
nour and  love  his  countrymen  feel  for 
him,  would  be  their  national  dis^ace. 

We  have  too  many  such  sins  ofomis- 
sion  to  answer  for.  The  stranger  walk- 
ing through  our  city  will  find  a  few 
equestrian  statues  of  British  monarchs, 
whom,  without  the  aid  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, he  might  suppose  to  be  Roman 
emperors,  so  slavishly  in  taste  has  the 
"classic"  type  been  followed.  He 
will  find  one  British  sailor  put  out  of 
sight  on  top  of  an  enormous  column  ; 
and  in  our  Park,  the  Wellington  Tes- 
timonial, with  the  **  part  of  Hamlet  '* 
lefl  out. 

Where  will  he  find  Swift,  Gold- 
smith, Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Cur- 
ran,  Lucas,  O'Connell,  or  other  illus- 
trious Irishmen  ?  He  will  find  statues 
of  some  of  them  if  he  penetrate  into 
what  was  once  our  Exchange,  and  is 
now  to  be  the  hall  for  civic  debates — 
little  cared  for,  and  less  known. 

This  should  not  be  so.  We  have  a 
long  debt  to  repay  to  our  great  men. 
It  were  well  to  commence  with  the 
latest  lost— with  Thomas  Moore,  who, 
if  not  the  greatest,  stands  almost  alone, 
by  the  rare  combination  of  powers  and 
the  universality  of  his  fiune. 
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It  is  not  necesaary  that  Iriflhineii 
should  claim  the  exclusive  privil^e  in 
this  matter;  it  should  be  open  to 
Moore*8  admirers  in  whatever  quarter 
of  the  globe  they  may  be,  to  aid  in 
doing  him  honour ;  but  it  is  right  that 
Irishmen  should  take  the  initiative. 
Let,  then,  a  statue  or  other  testimonial 
to  Moore  be  raised  in  some  public 


{dace  in  his  native  city — honoorable 
to  him,  and,  as  a  work  of  art,  credit- 
able  to  the  genius  and  taste  of  our 
times,  to  which  Irishmen  maj  p<nnt» 
generation  after  generation,  with  pride 
and  pleasure ;  and  of  whidi  when  the' 
stranger  asks  *'  Who  is  that  ?"  the  aa- 
8wer  shall  be,  <«The  Irish  Bard." 


▲  LAJCXNT   roa  THOMAS   MOORE. 


«*  H«  llTCf,  h«  waket— *tif  DMUh  ia  dMd,  not  h*.**— AoovAit. 


I. 

Ah  1  vainly,  vainly  to  my  heart  is  calling 

The  poet's  playmate  of  the  year — the  Spring. 
Vainly  it  comes — a  bright-eved,  glad-faced  boy. 

With  pulses  throbbing  ioy ; 
With  eyes  that  twinkle,  and  with  feet  that  bound 

Along  the  grassy  ground. 
As  if  each  flying  foot  were  sandalled  with  a  wing : 

Vainly  it  comes,  to  tempt  me  forth  to  play, 

And  spend  the  poet's  holiday — 
The  vernal  season  ot  sweet  recreation. 

The  heart's  too  brief  vacation. 
Amid  the  task- works  of  the  toiling  year. 

For  now  the  daisy's  peariy  disks  appear 
To  light  the  early  meadow's  emerald  sky ; 

Each  a  little  silver  sun  is  seen 
Amid  its  circling  heaven  of  green ; 

While  round  about  in  due  gradation. 

Through  mystic  gravitation. 
The  minor  uragrant  orbs  concentric  lie. 

n. 

Ah  I  vainly,  vainly  on  my  car  is  falling  ^ 
The  old,  but  ever  new,  sweet  melodies 
Sung  by  the  feathered  S}Tens  of  the  trees. 
That  lured  my  steps  so  ofl. 
On  spring-tide  silvery  mornings  soft. 
From  the  oroad  highway,  or  the  glaring  green. 
To  where  a  flickering  sheen 
Of  dark  and  bright  mosaic  lights  the  lea 
Beneath  the  fresh-green  copse-^ 
What  time,  in  tiny  flakes,  soil  eddying  drops 

The  fragrant  snow-shower  from  the  hawthorn  tree. 
Vainly  the  glad  birds  twitter  now 
Upon  each  conscious  bough-. 
Upon  each  conscious  bough  that  shares  their  glee. 

And  with  exulting  ecstacy 
Trembles  through  every  fibrous  vem. 

And  seems  to  feel  the  magic  of  the  strain. 
And  sinks  and  soars,  and  soars  and  sinn  again  I 
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Not  tliat  my  heart  is  dead  or  cold 
To  the  most  common  sight,  the  most  familiar  sound 
Of  natural  beauty  or  impulsive  joy. 

Ah  1  no,  thank  Heaven  1  not  so ; 
At  heart  the  poet  ever  is  a  boy, 

Howe'er  the  years  go  round : 
For  though  his  pallid  brow  may  grow 

Furrowed  and  worn,  and  with  thin  silver  hair. 
As  with  a  fading  cirrus  cloud,  be  hung. 

His  heart  is  ever  young 

Perpetual  youth  is  there. 
It  is  not  that  the  earth  has  grown  less  fair. 

This  last  of  all  the  Sprmgs  it  yet  hath  known. 
That  I  behold  it  not  with  my  accustomed  gladness. 
Ah  1  no,  not  over  it,  but  o'er  my  heart  is  thrown 

A  funeral  pall  of  sadness — 
A  filmy  veil  of  sorrow  is  outspread 

Before  my  eyes,  as  by  a  mourner's  hand. 
For  the  poet  of  my  people,  for  the  minstrel  of  my  landj 

Who  IS  dead  I 

IV. 

Dead  I^jah,  no — he  has  returned  to  life. 

In  living  death  for  three  blank  years  he  lay. 
And  now  comes  forth  from  the  protracted  striie, 

A  conqueror  to-day. 
To  him  the  common  foe  no  terror  brought. 

Nor  the  heart's  tremor,  nor  the  gasping  breath  ; 
For  like  his  own  Mokanna's  v^ 
A  trebly-folded  woof  of  blank  unthought 
Concealed  the  horrid  firont  of  Death.. 
The  ghastly  visage  pale ! 
Thrice  had  the  fair  magician  of  the  year. 
Her  potent  wand  applying. 
Saved  the  wintry  world  from  dying ; 
And  in  the  wondrous  renovation, 
Becalled  the  freshness  and  the  jubilation 
Of  the  world's  primal  day : 
So  that  the  stars  of  heaven  again  prepared  to  sing 
Their  songs  of  gratulation. 

He  heeded  not,  or  turned  away : 
Unmarked  the  budding  wonders  of  the  Spring 

The  floral  magic  of  the  May ; 
And  when  the  happy  birds  in  every  grove 

Sang  hymns  to  Love, 
From  the  green  temple  of  each  stately  tree— « 
To  Love,  whose  highest  poet-priest  was  he ; 

Alas  1  'twas  all  m  vam ; 
He  heeded  not  the  fond  adoring  strnin 
Its  music  was  unheard. 
Its  magic  and  its  meaning  both  had  flown—. 
Its  shrill,  sweet-echc^g  diirmp  which  the  grove  pndong^. 
Ah  1  me,  what  wonder,  when  his  own  tweet  songs. 
The  sweetest  ever  sang  by  bard  or  bird. 
Were  to  hii^elf  unknown  1 

T. 

But  let  us  linger  not,  mj  soul,  beside 

The  poet's  bier,  or  his  neglected  grave ; 
Kor  bum  to  think  of  those  to  w^m  m  gave 
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A  portion  of  his  own  immortal  fame^ 
Who,  when  the  last  sad  moment  came — 
The  hour  that  clamed  the  funeral  rite  august 

For  the  poor  portion  of  him  that  had  died — 
Sullenly  shunned  tne  poet's  sacred  dust> 

Heedless  of  what  was  due  to  generous  lays. 
And  all  the  friendly  fire  of  former  days. 

The  hour  may  come  when,  on  his  mother's  breast. 
The  darling  child  of  song  may  take  his  rest ; 
Then  shall  the  tribute  of  unnumbered  eyes, 
Then  shall  the  throbbing  of  unnumbered  hearts. 
And  all  the  tender  cares  that  love  imparts. 

Fond,  flattering  praises,  passion-breathing  sighs. 
Grateful  regrets,  and  hopeful  prayers  arise ; 

Then  maX\  the  haq),  which  he  had  woke  so  oft 

To  breathe  the  varied  lay — 
Mirthful,  melodious,  melancholy,  gay. 
Softly  severe,  and  masculine  though  sof\. 

And  sunny  satire,  wounding  but  to  cure- 
Then  shall  the  harp's  elegiac  music  float. 
As  if  it  kept  its  sad  prevailing  note 

rrolonged  through  ages,  for  the  keen  of  Moore  I 

D.  F.  M*C. 
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The  life  of  a  galley-slave  must  really 
be  less  intolerable  than  that  of  an  in- 
triguer. It  certainlv  seems  very  ques- 
tionable whether  the  attainment  of 
any  object  whatever,  in  this  world, 
would  repay  the  tension  of  mind  and 
perpetual  unrest  of  a  life  of  double- 
dealing,  especially  with  the  aggrava- 
tion of  that  secret  self-contempt  which 
it  m  ust  i  nc  vitably  in  vol  ve.  To  Gabriel 
Kandolph,  however,  this  system  of  plot- 
ting and  counter-plotting  had  become 
a  second  nature  ;  and  the  twofold  am- 
bition which  goaded  him  to  strive  by 
any  means  to  win  Aletheia  and  the 
Abbey,  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  have 
made  him  undergo  a  very  martyrdom, 
if  need  be,  in  the  effort,  lie  was 
sorely  to  be  pitied  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, for  assuredly  it  is  a  most  thank- 
less  labour  for  a  man  to  be  a  martyr 
to  his  base  self. 

Aletheia  and  Lilias  were  now  the 
objects  of  his  peculiar  watchfulness— 
the  first  for  her  own  sake,  the  lat- 
ter for  that  of  the  estate ;  and  they 


presented  a  singular  contrast  in  the 
amount  of  trouble  they  gave  him :  for 
he  could,  with  the  most  perfect  ease, 
make  himself  acquainted  with  ewvrj 
one  of  Lilias's  movements,  and  almost 
of  her  thoughts,  whilst  his  utmost  en- 
deavours,  from  hour  to  hour,  failed  to 

Eenetratc  the  indomitable  reserve  of 
er  he  loved  so  madly. 
On  the  day,  however,  which  was  one 
of  such  deep  importance  in  the  life  of 
lIubertLyle,the  procee<lings  of  his  little 
Irish  cousin  fairly  perplexed  Gabriel;  he 
could  not  understand  her  at  all;  lie 
missed  her  from  the  music-room  at  the 
hour  when  she  was  usually  to  be  found 
there;  uncon8ciousljroccupiod,by  meant 
of  her  clear  fresh  voice,  in  oringinffWaL 
ter  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Yale  of 
Avoca  must  be  the  most  desirable  resi- 
dence in  the  world,  always  provided  it 
were  inhabited  by  her  who  sang  its 
praises  so  sweetly.  Grabriel  looked 
into  the  room  expecting  to  find  liliaty 
and  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the 
disconsolate  position  of  Walter,  seated 
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at  the  piano  with  this  favourite  song 
open  before  him,  laboriously  endea- 
vouring to  play  the  notes  of  the  air 
with  one  stiff,  wooden-looking  finger 
(considerably  more  accustomed  to  pull- 
ing the  trigger  of  his  rifle),  and  thereby 
producing  most  melancholy  music. 

**  What !  are  you  all  alone  ? — this  is 
unusual,"  said  Gabriel,  who  lost  no 
opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  plans, 
by  endeavouring  to  persuade  his  cousin 
that  his  growing  attachment  to  Lilias 
was  returned,  although  none  were  so 
well  aware  as  himself,  that  she  was,  in 
fact,  entirely  indifferent  to  Walter. 
'MVliv,  where  is  Lilias?" 

"  Where  no  one  but  herself  would 
have  gone,"  replied  Walter,  in  the 
tone  of  a  spoiled  child  ;  "  she  is  a 
young  lady  of  most  extraordinary 
tastes." 

**  And  what  is  their  peculiar  develop- 
ment at  present?"  said  Gabriel,  re- 
pressing a  strong  inclination  to  laugh 
outright. 

**  She  has  gone  to  walk  with  Lady 
Randolph,"  said  Walter,  with  a  very 
fierce  aspect. 

"  Lady  KandolphI  Why,  they  have 
scarcely  spoken  to  each  other  ever  since 
she  came." 

**  Very  true  ;  and  I  do  believe  our 
delightful  aunt  has  the  courage  to  hate 
even  such  a  loveable  little  being  as  she 
is.  Nevertheles!*,  Miss  Lilian  chose  to  go 
and  walk  with  her ;  and  when  1  offered 
to  enliven  the  tedium  of  such  a  state 
procession,  as  a  promenade  with  that 
imperial  lady  must  be,  she  civilly  de- 
clined my  services." 

Here  Walter  seized  the  unoffending 
song,  and  flinging  it  down,  declared  it 
was  a  disagreeable  thing,  for  it  would 
make  quite  a  diff*erent  air  when  he 
played  the  notes,  from  what  it  did  when 
Lilias  sang  it. 

Gabriel  had  already  lefl  the  room, 
and  was  out  on  the  terrace,  from 
whence  he  could  command  a  view  of 
nearly  all  the  park.  Gone  to  walk 
with  Lady  Randolph !  what  did  this 
portend  ?  Lilias  had  not  undergone 
the  penance  of  forcing  herself  on  her 
aunt  without  a  reason,  he  was  very 
certain.  He  had  seen  enough  of  his 
little  cousin  to  be  quite  aware  that 
with  all  her  gentleness,  she  had  great 
firmness  of  purpose.  He  conjectured 
speedily  enough  that  Hubert  Lyle  was 
somehow  connected  with  this  matter ; 
and  the  idea  at  once  gave  the  interview 
great  importance  in  his  eyes. 
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He  could  jast  distinguish  the  two 
figures  moving  to  and  fro,  in  Lady 
Randolph's  favourite  walk,  and  he  de- 
termined patiently  to  mount  guard  on 
the  terrace  till  they  should  return  to 
the  house,  in  order  that  at  least  he 
might  gain  some  clue  to  the  nature  of 
their  conversation  from  the  expression 
of  their  countenances.  But  he  was 
destined  to  have  a  better  reward  for  his 
patience  than  he  had  hoped,  for  they 
passed  him  quite  close,  although  they 
were  so  completely  absorbed  in  their 
own  thoughts  that  they  did  not  perceive 
him,  and  he  was  enabled  to  follow 
them,  at  a  prudent  distance,  till  he 
saw  them  enter  Hubert's  room  toge- 
ther; then  indeed  he  stopped,  most 
exceedingly  perplexed  and  astonished. 

Lilias  evidently  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  Lady  Randolph  1  actually 
going  to  visit  Hubert  Lyle,  when  she  had 
heard  Sir  Michael's  positive  announce- 
ment, that  any  one  so  much  as  ventur- 
ing to  speak  to  him  would  for  ever 
forfeit  his  favour  and  estate  I  This 
was  braving  her  uncle,  indeed !  and 
for  one  moment  Gabriel  pondered, 
whether  he  had  not  better  let  things 
take  their  course  without  interference, 
as  it  seemed  that  the  immediate  result 
of  Lilias's  present  step  would  be,  her 
quitting  Randolph  Abbey  for  ever.  He 
should  thus  be  free  from  a  formidable 
rival  certainly,  but  it  would  avail  nothing 
to  his  purpose  unless  Walter  were  also 
removed  n-om  his  path.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  if  Lilias  were  in  any  way 
to  fail  Sir  Michael,  he  would  at  once 
adopt  Walter  in  her  place  ;  and  Gabriel 
had  felt  from  the  commencement  that 
unless  he  could  so  combine  his  plans 
as  to  destroy  the  prospects  of  both  his 
cousins,  it  would  avail  him  nothing  to 
procure  the  ruin  of  one. 

He  soon  saw,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  adhere  to  the  ori- 
ginal plan  he  had  communicated  to  his 
mother,  for  ensuring  the  loss  of  Sir 
Michael's  favour  to  both,  and  which 
Lilias's  present  proceeding  rendered 
only  the  more  feasible.  He  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  in  the  event  of 
her  becoming  attached  to  Hubert,  he 
could  himself  so  represent  her  case  to 
Walter,  that  his  generous  cousin,  in 
spite  of  the  bitterness  of  disappointed 
affection,  would  strain  every  nerve  to 
assist  her  in  obtaining  the  happiness 
she  desired,  without  a  moment's  con- 
sideration of  the  loss  of  the  estate,  which 
such  conduct  would  render  certain. 

2  L 
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Gabriel's  only  donbt  was^  as  to  the 
possibility  of  so  bright  and  attractive 
a  being  as  Lilias^  really  dooming  her- 
self to  a  life-long  alliance  with  a  poor 
deformed  outcast.  lie  felt  that  al- 
most in  any  cas^*,  he  would  have  been 
the  first  to  denounce  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  such  a  thing ;  but  he  had  noted 
well,  that  the  predominant  quality  in 
Lili<is's  character  was  self-devotion, 
and  ho  decidedly  thought  that  the 
mere  sight  of  one  so  unfortunate  as 
Hubert,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  little 
artl'ul  elu(pience  from  himself,  would 
cause  the  old  proverb,  that  "  j.ity  is 
akin  to  love,"  to  hold  gCKMl  in  the  case 
of  one  so  gentle- hearted  as  his  Irish 
cousin. 

lie  felt,  however,  that  the  present 
moment  was  a  crisis  which  might  over- 
throw all  his  projects,  if  he  did  not 
step  in  and  avert  the  blow.  Il<«  lure- 
saw  that  the  certain  CiUisumuiatiun  uf 
Lilias's  visit  to  Hubert  wnuM  Ik.*,  that 
Sir  Miehnel,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  un- 
controllable  ra;ie,  would  M-nd  her  home 
to  Ireland,  and  refuse  ever  to  let  her 
set  foot  in  liandolph  Abliey  again. 
This  must  Im^  averted  till  the  time  was 
ripe — ripe  for  her  <]ismiss;il,  in«leed, 
but  not  without  having  Walter  as  a 
CompMiiion  in  her  disgrace. 

Ciabriel  found  he  had  ample  time  to 
anange  his  future  pn»ceedings  whilst 
this  marvellous  interview  with  lluln-rt 
lasted;  and  he  was  ready  primed  for 
a  conversatiim  with  Li  lias,  which  he 
deeme<l  most  es^entia],  whtm  at  length 
she  h*ll  the  room  with  her  aunt.  lie 
withdn;w  into  the  rifcess  of  a  window 
in  the  passage,  and  saw  them  walk  to 
the  door  of  Lady  Kandolph's  room  to- 
gether ;  then  he  watched  her  bi*nd  to 
receive  the  tender  kiss  which  her  aunt 
bestowed  upon  her,  and  turn  b:ick 
alone  to  go  to  the  drawing-room. 

She  came  along  the  passiige  towards 
him,  and  he  FcrutinisiHl  her  counte- 
nanee  with  a  keen,  watchful  glance. 
His  «pnek  eye  at  cmce  detectecla  change 
in  her  expivssion.  A  certain  restless- 
ness, which  of  late  had  troulJed  the 
childlike  sen'nity  of  her  face,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  now  there  were  tokens 
of  inward  i»eacc»,  in  every  line — but  it 
was  a  peace  full  of  joy;  I'or  the  eye, 
soil  and  beaming,  kK»ked(ait  as  it  were 
into  some  distant  futuritv,  'which  cer- 
tainly  was  one  of  ho|K!  and  content- 
ment ;  while  the  happy  smile  phiying 
on  her  lips  seemed  to  briu;hteo   her 

whde  aspectj  like  one  of  tuo&e  fitful 


flashes  of  sunshine,  which  at  timet 
flood  with  a  sudden  radiance^  the  fair 
valleys  of  her  own  Emerald  Isle.  As 
she  drew  near,  Gabriel  suddenly 
stepped  from  the  dtrp  recess  of  the 
window,  and  stood  before  her  so  as  to 
prevent  Iier  progress!  Lilias  started 
violently  at  his  unexpected  appearance; 
and  casting  a  timid,  uneasv  glance  at 
him,  leant  against  the  wall  as  if  for 
8uj>port. 

'*  Why,  how  you  tremble,  Lilias  I" 
said  Gabriel,  with  e\ident  concern.  **  I 
am  afraid  I  ahirmed  you  :  I  am  truly 
sorry,  indeed — I  did  not  intend  to  do 
so." 

**  I  am  sure  you  did  not,"  she  said, 
with  luT  usual  gentleness.  '*  It  u 
foolish  in  me  to  bi^  so  easily  startled* 
I  am  not  so  timid  habitually;  but 
s<m»ehow,  just  now,  I  was  thinKing  of 
something  very  interesting  to  me,  and 
you  seemed  to  come  across  my  path 
as  if  with  a  warning  to  me,  that  my 
bright  visions  wouM  nuK^t  with  a 
cheek.  An  instin<'tive  terror  seemed  to 
take  possession  of  me  at  sight  of  you, 
for  which  I  cannot  account;  but  I  fed 
it  yet."  And  she  shivered  |)ercuptibly 
as  ^he  spoke. 

"  You  are  ner\'ous,"  said  Gabriel,  ia 
a  tone  of  annoyance  ;  <'  but  you  had 
better  sit  (U)wn,  and  I  wish  much  to 
speak  to  you.  Look,  we  shall  be  quiet 
hen-." 

He  took  her  hand,  and  drew  her 
into  the  recess,  where  she  was  evi- 
dently  glad  to  rest  fur  a  moment,  that 
she  might  regain  her  composuni. 
There  was  a  brief  silence ;  at  last  Gft- 
briel  spoke — 

*^  My  dear  Lilias,*'  ho  said  in  the 
softest  of  tones 

She  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him 
with  some  suq)risi>,  fur  his  couute- 
nan(X}  had  assumed  an  expression  of 
most  compassionate  regret. 

"What  is  the  matter? — how  ltd 
you  look !"  she  said. 

''  And  I  am  sad — more  so  than  I  can 
tell  you,"  replie<l  Gabriel. 

''  I  am  so  sorr}'  to  hear  it.  But 
why  ? — has  anything  happened  to  Ale- 
theia?" 

lie  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the 
innocent  candour  of  this  remark. 

*'  Not  to  her,  but  to  one  who  is  also 
v(>ry  dear  to  me,  as  a  cousin  should 
Ih; — I  mean  vourMilf,  Lilias." 

<*  Me  !  Oh,  you  must  be  mistaken ; 
you  have  no  reason  in  the  world  to  fttl 
unhappy  about  mei  I  Miure  yoii«    At 
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this  time,  more  than  at  any  other,  those 
who  desire  my  welfare  should  rejoice  for 
my  sake,  since  life  was  never  so  joyous 
to  me  as  it  is  to-day  1" 

**  It  is  precisely  because  you  are  so 
confiding  and  so  deceived,  dear  Lilias, 
that  it  makes  me  miserable  to  see  you 
look  thus  gay,  when  all  manner  of  evil 
is  around  you." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?*'  she  said,  turn- 
ing pale,  as  the  long-forgotten  warning 
of  the  stranger  rushed  into  her  mind. 

"  I  mean  that  those  whom  you  be- 
lieve to  be  your  friends  are  your  bitter 
enemies,  and  they  are  plotting  your 
ruin,  ray  poor  cousin  I" 

•'  Of  whom  do  you  speak?"  said 
Lilias,  with  a  certain  coldness  of  man- 
ner ;  for  her  faith  was  firm  that  every 
one  in  the  house,  excepting,  perhaps, 
himself  and  Aletheia,  were  honestly 
and  truly  her  friends. 

*'  Tell  me,"  said  Gabriel,  evading 
the  direct  question,  '*did  I  not  see 
you  just  now,  leaving  Hubert  Lyie's 
study  along  with  his  mother  ?" 

**  You  did,"  replied  Lilias  calmly, 
though  with  a  heightened  colour. 

'*  And  have  I  not  reason,  then,  to  be 
indeed  truly  grieved,  when  I  see  you, 
the  most  generous  and  unsuspecting  of 
mortals,  entrapped  into  the  snare  which 
has  been  laid  lor  the  destruction  'of  all 
your  bright  prospects  ?  " 

"  Entrapped  I — and  by  whom  do  you 
suppose  me  to  be  so?"  said  Lilias  with 
an  increasing  distrust  of  Gabriel  at 
every  word  he  said.  She  had  long 
felt  that  he  was  the  only  one  of  her 
new  relations  whom  she  did  not  like, 
for  some  instinctive  reason  which  she 
could  not  have  explained  to  herself. 
It  was  well-nigh  impossible  for  her  un- 
suspecting nature  to  think  the  least 
evil  of  him,  nor  had  she,  indeed,  any 
grounds  for  so  doing  ;  but  the  perfect 
truth  of  her  character  seemed  to  jar 
against  the  duplicity  in  which  his  was, 
as  it  were,  altogether  steeped — like  the 
true  and  false  metal  which  refuse  to 
intermingle. 

*'  1  cannot  imagine  what  you  mean, 
Gabriel,"  she  continued. 

"No,"  said  Gabriel,  very  softly; 
**I  am  sure  you  could  never,  unassisted, 
penetrate  the  artful  schemes  which  aro 
at  work  against  you.  That  frank,  con- 
fiding disposition,  which  forms  the 
great  beauty  of  your  characteri  my 
dear  Lilias,  will,  I  fear,  be  also  a  real 
misfortune  to  you  in  this  treacherous 
world  j    but,  at  least,  at  present,  I 


know  I  can  be  of  use  to  you,  how. 
ever  little  you  may  be  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  even  any  necessity 
for  my  services ;  you  are  yourself  the 
onlv  person  who  would  not  perceive  at 
a  glance  the  truth  of  your  position  just 
now.  Can  anything  be  more  plain 
than  that  Lady  Randolph,  whose  ob- 
ject it  of  course  is,  to  prevent  the  in- 
heritance descending  to  any  of  us,  has 
taken  means  to  remove  you  out  of  her 
path,  by  working  on  your  feelings  of 
compassion  towards  her  son,  and  thus 
ensuring,  by  your  present  visit  to  him, 
the  withdrawal  of  Sir  Michael's  favour 
from  you  entirely  ?" 

Lihas  started  to  her  feet,  the  clear 
blood  rushing  with  a  vivid  glow  to  her 
cheek,  whilst  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
an  excitement  most  foreign  to  her 
gentle  nature  ;  for  soft  and  yielding  as 
she  was  habitually,  it  sufficed  but  to 
say  one  word  against  her  absent  friends, 
and  straightway  that  generous  fire  re- 
vealed itself  within  her,  which  kindles 
80  readily  in  the  warm  hearts  of  her 
countrymen. 

"1  knew  it,"  she  exclaimed;  "I 
knew  you  were  deceived — mistaken — 
utterly  wrong,  in  your  suppositions; 
and  I  tell  you,  Gabriel,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  judge  another  so  harshly  with- 
out sufficient  grounds.  I  should  have 
thought  you  must  have  known  my  aunt 
was  incapable  of  such  meanness;"  and 
she  bent  her  eyes  upon  him  with  a 
piercing  gaze,  beneath  which  his  own 
sank  in  spite  of  himself.  **  But  now 
know  the  truth,"  she  continued:  "I 
have  nothing  to  conceal ;  and  how- 
ever much  I  may  dislike  the  constant 
exposure  of  my  inmost  thoughts,  I  am 
driven  to  it  in  this  house,  where  my 
motives,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  are 
perpetually  misrepresented.  Learn, 
then,  that  it  was  at  my  request,  my 
urgent  entreaty,  that  Lady  Randolph 
took  me  to  visit  her  son ;  and  so 
strongly  was  she  opposed  to  my  tak- 
ing a  step  which  would  probably  draw 
down  Sir  Michael's  anger  upon  me, 
that  she  was  only  forced  to  consent  at 
last  because  I  told  her,  what  I  shall 
likewise  tell  my  uncle,  that  unless  I 
were  permitted  to  keep  my  promise  of 
befriending  Hubert  Lyle,  made  to  him 
on  the  night  we  first  met,  I  would 
show  him  at  least  that  my  defection 
was  compulsory,  by  quitting  this  place 
instantly,  and  positively  refusing  to  be 
made  heiress  of  the  Abbey,  even  if  Sir 
Michael  offered  it." 
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**  You  hove  done  this,  Lillias — you 
have  actually  made  this  promise?" 
asked  Gabriel^  in  utter  astonishment 
that  any  one  could  thus  iling  away 
such  a  prize  as  the  estate,  for  the  sake 
of  a  mere  generous  sentiment. 

She  made  a  cjulet  sign  of  assent,  and 
was  moving  to  leave  the  recess,  as  if 
she  thought  enough  had  now  been  said, 
when  he  hastily  detained  her. 

**  One  moment,"  he  said ;  **  stay  but 
one  moment;"  and  she  calmly  stood  be- 
side him,  watchuig  his  countenance  of 
intense  thought,  as  he  remained  for  a 
few  seconds  with  his  eyes  rivetted  on 
the  ground.  His  busy  brain  was  at 
work,  and  his  resolution  taken  in  a 
moment.  Some  such  declaration  in 
favour  of  Hubert  was  precisely  that  to 
which  he  wished  to  bring  her,  by  his 
accusations  against  Lady  Kandolph, 
whom  he  never  for  a  moment  really 
BUSiKJCted  of  anj  such  miserable  in- 
trigue. His  design  was  to  drive  Lilias 
to  form  some  hasty  resolution  of  be- 
friending at  all  costs  the  outcast,  from 
which  he  knew  she  would  never  draw 
back  if  she  once  passed  her  word  for 
it ;  and  now  he  was  onlv  too  glad  she 
had  forstalled  him  in  his  desire,  and 
that  he  had  brought  her  to  make  him 
a  witness  of  her  determination.  But 
the  real  danger  of  Sir  Michael's  dis- 
pleasure still  i*einaine(I ;  and  he  felt  ho 
was  himself  the  only  pi'rson  who  could 
avert  it,  by  forcing  his  uncle  to  listen 
to  a  string  of  well-combined  falsehoods, 
which  his  fertile  invention  had  already 
prepared,  and  which  he  could  easily 
communicate  on  the  pretext  of  assist- 
ing the*  old  man  in  his  projects. 

**  Lilias,"  he  exclainie<l,  with  a  well- 
feigned  enthusiasm,  **you  are  the  no- 
blest creature  that  ever  the  sun  shono 
ui>on,  and  I  owe  my  aunt  a  thousand 
apologies  for  my  unjust  suspicions; 
but  1  am  so  far  excusable,  that  it  was 
more  easy  to  believe  hir  capable  of 
some  such  seheine,  than  that  any  one 
in  the  worhl  sliould  be  so  entirely  free 
from  self-inteifst  as  you  are." 

Lilias  turned  awav  her  head,  evi- 
dently  finding  this  HatttTy  very  dis- 
tasteful. He  saw  it,  and  continued 
anxiously — 

"But  now,  mv  dear  cousin,  I  en- 
treat  you  to  hear  me  lor  one  moment, 
and  to  grant  the  re(iuest  I  have  to 
make  to  you ;  for  I  cannot  bear  that 
such  generosity  as  yours  should  receive 
a  punishment  instead  of  a  reward  ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  be 


so,  unless  you  will  let  mo  avert  the 
blow  that  awaits  you.  Lilias,  it  is 
ceitain  that  so  surely  as  Sir  Michael 
hears  of  your  visit  to  Hubert,  he  will 
require  you  to  leave  the  Abbey,  which 
would  be  no  light  misfortune  to  your- 
self. Now,  I  positively  assure  you  that 
I  can  prevent  this,  if  you  will  but  aUow 
me  to  tell  him  of  the  step  you  have 
taken  before  you  mention  it  yourself." 

«<  You  r  She  looked  at  him  in 
great  astonishmet. 

"  Yes.  You  would  not  suspect  m&, 
I  dare  say,  of  having  that  influence 
with  him  which  is  really  mine ;  but 
circumstances  of  late  have  caused  him 
to  repose  much  confidence  in  me,  al- 
though I  am  no  favourite,  and  as  fiff 
as  possible  from  being  the  heir,"  he 
added  with  a  smile. 

<'  I  wouhl  much  rather  tell  him  my- 
self," said  Lilias.  *'  I  shrink  from  any 
course  which  is  not  perfectly  open  and 
straightforward. " 

'<  I  do  not  propose  anything  to  you 
which  is  otherwise,"  said  Gabnel,  with 
an  air  of  calm  assurance.  ''  I  simplr 
advise  you  to  let  me  be  the  first  to  tea 
your  uncle  of  an  undoubted  fact,  with 
which  you  puq)08e  yourself  to  aec[uaint 
him ;  and  1  would  warn  you  only  of 
this,  that  if  you  do  not  consent  to  so 
simple  an  arrangement,  you  will  re* 
pent  it  all  your  life,  when  you  find 
that  you  have  thereby  mocked  thif 
unhappy  Lyle  with  an  ofier  of  friend* 
ship  and  conse<]uent  happiness,  whidi 
you  have  straightway  withdrawn  :  for 
I  solemnly  assure  you,  that  if  yoa 
allow  me  to  s})eak  to  Sir  Michael,  joa 
will  be  able  to  visit  Hubert  as  much  ai 
ou  like,  without  opposition  from  him; 
ut  if  not,  you  have  seen  him  for  the 
last  time." 

These  concluding  words  went  to  the 
very  heart  of  LiEas.  Gabriel  said 
truly,  that  if  Hubert  never  beheld  her 
a<^ain,  she  had  inde(Kl  but  mocked  him 
with  a  promise  of  joy  which  would 
never  be  his;  ^-et,  despite  his  fair 
s])eaking,  she  mistrust4Kl  GabrieL 

**  I  cannot  imagine  what  motive  yoa 
have  tor  wishing  to  prevent  my  leer* 
ing  the  Abbey,"  she  said  slowly. 

''  Can  you  not  suppose  that  I  dedre 
to  befriend  you  ?"  he  answered. 

**  No,"  she  replied  calmly,  looking 
at  him  with  her  candid  eyes. 

An  angry  flash  mounted  to  hu 
check. 

*<  Yon  do  nie  injustice,  cousin.  I( 
may  be  you  will  understand  me  better 
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when  you  find  that  I  hare  in  reality 
smoothed  your  path  before  you,  and 
been  the  means  of  sparing  you  the 
pain,  it  would  cause  yourself  and  others 
did  you  quit  the  Abbey.  I  might  have 
hoped  that  the  very  nature  of  the  re- 
quest I  made,  must  have  convinced  you 
that  my  motive  was  one  of  pure  friend- 
ship to  yourself,  and  pity  for  Lyle.  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  it  is  very  much 
for  my  interest,  that  the  chosen  heiress 
should  retain  Sir  Michael's  favour." 

This  speech  told  admirably,  intended 
as  it  was  to  work  on  her  feelings.  She 
held  out  her  hand  to  Gabriel. 

*'  I  did  not  mean  to  be  unjust  to 
you,  Gabriel.  You  are  very  kind ; 
and — and  you  can  do  as  you  will  in 
this  matter.  It  will  not  prevent  my 
telling  all  myself  to  my  uncle  when  I 
see  him." 

The  idea  of  Hubert's  misery  wrung 
this  concession  from  her ;  but  she  left 
her  cousin  with  an  uneasy  feehng,  as 
if  she  had  fallen,  at  least  in  a  certain 
degree,  from  the  perfect  rectitude  and 
candour  which  had  been  as  her  guardian 
angels  hitherto.  Poor  Lilias  1  her  free- 
dom of  action  was  gone  with  her  liberty 
of  heart.  No  feehng  reigned  there  as 
yet,  save  the  one  power  of  intense  com- 
])assion  ;  but  it  was  a  sentiment  which 
linked  her  as  with  an  iron  chain  to 
another ;  and  henceforth  her  life  would 
])e  moulded  by  his  happiness,  and  not 
by  her  own  free  judgment. 

Gabriel  lost  no  time  in  availing  him- 
self of  her  half-reluctant  persuasion, 
lie  hurried  to  find  his  uncle,  who  was 
ever  ready  to  receive  him,  when  he 
came  with  any  tidings  of  the  progress 
of  his  plan,  respecting  LiUas  and  Wal- 
ter. Sir  Michael  fed  himself  with  the 
liope  that  if  their  marriage  were  de- 
rided upon.  Lady  Randolph  would 
utterly  despair  of  the  estate  reverting 
to  her,  and  would  finally  give  way  on 
the  one  point  at  issue  between  them, 
so  as  to  leave  him  fi^e  to  endow  her, 
whom  he  still  loved  so  strangely,  with 
all  his  fair  possessions,  secure  of  their 
never  passing  into  the  hands  of  her  de- 
tested son.  Gabriel  had  made  himself 
very  useful  to  his  uncle  ever  since  they 
luid  entered  into  a  species  of  compact, 
that  he  was  to  act  the  spy  for  him ;  and 
the  moment  his  low  knock  was  heard 
Jit  the  door  of  the  study  which  we  have 
described,  as  so  greatly  resembling  a 
necromancer's  den,  he  was  admitted 
by  Sir  Michael,  and  listened  to  with 
the  utmost  attention. 


Gabriel  at  once  communicated  the 
facts  of  Lilias's  glaring  act  of  disobe- 
dience to  her  uncle's  orders,  and  he  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  extent  to  which 
Sir  Michael's  anger  would  be  shewn 
to  her,  if  not  averted  by  his  own  elo- 
quence. The  old  man  grew  actually 
hvid  with  rage  when  he  heard  that  the 
child  whom  he  had  begun  to  consider 
as  especially  his  own — his  adopted 
daughter — was  engaged  in  frustrating 
his  most  favourite  plan,  by  leaguing 
herself  with  his  enemy  ;  for  so  he  haa 
learned  to  regard  Hubert,  in  the  course 
of  these  long  years  of  bitterness,  dur- 
ing which  he,  who,  with  the  devotion 
of  well-nigh  a  lifetime,  had  failed  to 
gain  one  look  of  tenderness  fi'om  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  his  wife,  was  con- 
demned day  after  day  to  see  them 
turn,  with  an  intensitv  of  mournful 
love,  on  the  face  of  her  deformed  son, 
whensoever  it  caught,  as  it  were,  a 
reflection  from  the  grave  of  that 
beauty  which  had  won  her  first  and 
last  love ; — and  now  that  Lilias,  who 
had  come  like  a  gleam  of  sudden  sun- 
shine into  his  life,  whose  voice  was  as 
an  echo  from  the  days  when  her  father 
had  been  his  dear  companion,  ere  this 
one  fatal  passion  had  diseased  his  soul, 
and  filled  him  with  malice,  and  hatred^ 
and  meanness,  which  in  those  joyous 
years  he  would  have  abhorred — that 
she  should  turn  against  him,  just  when 
he  was  beginning  to  find  an  unexpected 
solace  in  her  pure  afiection,  and  receive 
perhaps,  the  inheritance  from  his  hands 
only  to  provide  therewith  a  perpetual 
shelter  for  the  man  he  hated,  was  a 
thought  which  seemed  to  turn  his 
fiery  heart  to  stone ;  and  there  was  no 
revenge  he  would  not  have  been 
pleased  to  wreak  upon  her. 

That  she  should  ever  become  attached 
to  Hubert,  or  dream  of  marrying  him, 
was  an  idea  which  could  not  possibly 
present  itself  to  him,  who  had  been  a 
worshipper  of  beauty  all  his  life.  But 
he  knew  Lilias  well  enough  to  be  very 
sure,  that  if  she  chose  to  befriend 
Lady  Randolph  and  her  son,  she  would 
not  become  possessor  of  the  Abbey 
without  finding  means  to  give  them  a 
home  within  it,  and  thus  consummate 
the  very  result  which  he  had  so  long 
been  labouring  to  prevent,  with  infinite 
pain  and  sufiering  to  himself.  These 
thoughts  passed  rapidly  through  his 
brain,  and  with  the  passionate  vehe- 
mence which  characterised  him,  he  was 
beginning  an  angry  declaration,  that 
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T'^^**  should  not  j>o*se*9  an  inch  of  his 
land,  and  that  he  would  never  see  her 
a^aiDy  when  Gabriel  liA^tilv  interrupted 
him. 

"  Star  one  moment ;  von  mnst  not 
pnnish  the  innocent.  Liiias  is  wholly 
guiltless  in  this  matter." 

*'  How  is  it  possible — ^what  do  rou 
mean  ?  Did  you  not  say  she  had  gone 
to  visit  that  wretched  b<:»y  ?" 

'•  Yes  ;  but  with  whom  ?  —  With 
Lady  Randolph,  and  as  the  victim  of 
a  piot  de?i;;n»-d  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  thwart  your  schemes." 

"  By  her  ? — >»y  Caiht-rin*.*  ?" — asked 
Sir  Micha»-1,  with  an  air  of  sombre  rage. 

Gabri*--!  h».'M:at«,"l — 

"It  will  jH'.-vf  y  -u,  I  fear,  to  learn 
the  truth  ;  but — L" 

"  Speak  o:t."  said  Sir  Michael, 
stemlv  ;  •*  do  I  not  kr.uw  that  sho^ 
mv  wife — loathes  the  vorv  air  I 
breathe  ?"' 

"True — I  was  fof»ii*h  to  hesitate: 
I  should  hnvo  remeiiil»c-n'd  that  your 
couraze  and  d»"«.i?i«»n  of  character,  al- 
ways cum  pel  y«ju  to  I'Kjk  the  truth  in 
the  face,  howt-vt-r  painful  it  mav  l>o." 

Gabriel  never  forgot  the  adn:rtt  little 
flatt<:rii-?,  to  which,  with  a  subtle  know- 
le-lgif  of  human  natun»,  he  mainly  at- 
tributf-rl  the  ru?w«s  of  hi?  schemes. 

"  Go  on,  thfu,"  said  the  old  man, 
stamping  with  hi"*  foot  impatiently. 

"The  true  history  of  the  whole 
affair  is  very  simjile,  and  can  be  ffiven 
in  A  few  plain  words.  Liliits,  as  I  have 
aln.'ady  told  you,  has  become  as  pas- 
Bionately  attached  to  Walter  as  he  is 
to  her.  'Jlie  hnjipiness  of  both  is  in- 
volved in  their  union,  and  unless  yoa 
are  led  int  >  the  snare  which  has  been 
repart'd  tor  you,  it  will  not  be  long 

fore  tircv  will  come  to  ask  vour  con- 

m 

wnt  to  thi'ir  marriage,  and  everything 
will  Ihj  arrangt  d  f>rceis<fly  acconling  to 
your  desire.  Now,  Lady  Randolph  is 
as  fuUv  aware  of  all  tliis  as  I  am. 
Dear  liltle  Liiias  U  too  open  ami  can- 
did  not  to  show  her  feelings  for  Walter 
plainly  enou^rh ;  and  you  will  have  no 
difficult v  in  understandinf;  that  it  b 
our  annt*s  interest  every  way,  to  de- 
stroy all  chance  of  a  union  between 
them.  Her  desire  of  revenge" — Sir 
Jklichacl  winced  perceptibly  at  these 
wonls,  but  Gabriel  went  on  calmly, 
having  notefl  this  movement  with 
his  searching  rye — '*  an<l  her  deter- 
mination that  the  Ablxy  shall  yet  be 
her  own  and  her  son's  possession, 
will  make  her  leave  no  stone  imtumed 
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to  dissnce  tliem  both  in  joor  msy  if 
she  can.  Site  has  begim  with  libs, 
whom  she  wisely  judged  to  hare  the 
strongest  hc^d  on  jonr  dfectiopSt  and 
the  Kheme  she  has  deriaed  wai  ad- 
mirablr  conooTcd,  and,  in  Ihct,  ear* 
tain  ot  success,  had  I  not  ftrtnnatehr 
been  made  acquainted  with  it  throogh 
the  candonr  of  Liiias,  so  that  I  can 
put  you  on  your  gnard  before  70a  are 
entrapped  into  marring  jonr  own  pro- 
jects unwittinglv." 

"  I  begin  to  liare  a  Ta^oe  pmep- 
tion  of  her  plan,"  said  Sir  Mirhaw, 
gloomily.  '*Be  quick,  GabrieU-tdl 
me  all ;  this  suspense  imcks  me." 

"  You  know  what  a  tender-hearted 
little  Ix'ing  Liiias  is,**  continoed  Ga- 
briel,   who  could  not  help  inwardly 
comparing  himself  to  a  spider  delibe- 
ratviy  weaving  his  web»  with  the  ^ 
confidinjlv  resting  beside  him :  "  and 
how  the  least  shadow  of  sorrow  on  the 
heart  of  another  well-nigh  breaks  her 
own,  unless   she  can  dispel  it.     Ladf 
Randolph,  with  the  most  consomoiate 
art,  has  taken  advantage  of  this  beav- 
tiful  quality,   and  has  worked   anon 
her  feelings  by  her  Tivid  descriptions 
of  Hubert's  utter  fnendlessneas  and 
misery,  till  it  became  wholly  imposn- 
ble  for  poor  Liiias  to  do  otherwiae  than 
grant  toe  supplications  of  both  mother 
and  son,    that  she  would  cheer  Us 
desolate    life   by  her  friendship  and 
society,  at  whatever  cost  to  heraelC    I 
must  tell  you  first,  however*  that  Lady 
Randolph  had  succeeded  in  brifl^ging 
her,  as  it  were  accidentally  into  hb  pre- 
sence, one  night  when  be  was  playing 
on  the  organ  in  the  hall,  and  she  was 
therefore  enabled  to  tell  Liliasy  that  her 
her  kind  words  on  that  oocaaon,  had 
awakcne<l  a  passionate  longing  in  the 
heart  of  this  unfortunate  bemg^pena- 
cuted  as  she  represented  him  to  be  al 
once  by  the  destiny  which  loaded  Um 
with   his  deformity,  and  the  ieDow- 
creatures  who  pursiuMl  with  hatred  and 
contempt — to  see  her  from  tiom  |o 
time,  as  the  only  solace  his  lift  oonid 
know.     In  short,  not  to  wear/  yoa  wiA 
all  the  intricacies  of  a  plot  you  now  fally 
understand,  as  I  presame»  Lady  Ban* 
dolph  so  stirred  the  quick  feelinga  and 
natural  enthusiasm  ol  your  sweet  nieee^ 
that  she  actually  drove  her  to  proniMb 
not  only  that  she  would  go  ana  anliwA 
Hubert's  miserable  life>  but  that  It  dm 
were  prevented  doine  so  br  yoa»  dm 
would  leave    Randolph  AbMjt  ant 
positively  refuse  CTer  to  accept  tta  ia. 
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heritance>  in  oi*der  that  Hubert  might 
have  an  undeniable  proof  that  she,  at 
least,  did  not  neglect  and  ill-treat  him 
for  the  sake  of  any  earthly  treasure. " 

"  Impossible !"  exclaimed  Sir  Mi- 
chael ;  *'  surely  they  cannot  have  be- 
witched the  poor  child  to  such  an  extent 
— it  is  incredible." 

"  Ask  Lilias  herself  if  she  made  no 
such  promise,"  said  Gabriel,  with  the 
most  convincing  coolness ;  "  and,  I 
confess,  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
find  any  difficulty  in  believing  the 
greatest  amount  of  disinterestedness  on 
the  part  of  that  generous  child.  It  is 
quite  what  I  should  have  expected  of 
her ;  and  I  trust  you  will  not  let  her 
generosity  be  punished  by  the  loss  of 
the  estate,  which  I  am  sure  she  hear- 
tily deserves." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right ;  I 
believe  you  are,"  said  Sir  Michael,  ex- 
ceedingly pleased  to  find,  as  he  thought, 
from  tliese  last  words,  that  Gabriel  had 
really  homjide  given  up  all  hope  of  the 
inheritance  ftr  himself. 

**  I  need  hardly  detain  you  to  unravel 
the  restof  this  plot, "continued  Gabriel; 
"it  must  be  perfectly  plain  to  you. 
Having  once  obtained  this  promise, 
Liidy  Randolph  thought  she  was  sure 
of  her  game  in  every  way.  She  believed 
it  would  suffice  that  Lilias  should  visit 
Hubert  once  or  twice  to  ensure  your 
disinheriting  her,  or  at  least  giving  her 
a  choice  between  desisting  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  man  you  detest,  or 
leaving  your  house.  In  cither  case,  by 
her  own  will  or  yours,  she  would  lose 
the  estate  ;  and  Walter  not  improbably 
would  incur  your  displeasure  equally  by 
takin;>;  her  part  against  you." 

"  An  infamous  plot  indeed  I"  ex- 
claimed Sir  Michael,  starting  up  and 
pacing  the  room  in  uncontrollable  anger, 
the  knotted  veins  standing  out  on  his 
forehead,  and  the  thin,  shrivelled 
hands  working  convulsively  in  his  agi- 
tation. "  And  this  is  Catherine  I  tne 
woman  for  whose  love  I  have  slaved, 
till  the  mad,  useless  labour  is  driving 
me  to  the  grave  in  premature  old  age  I 
ButsheshallNOTthwartme.  No;  though 
I  love  her  enough  to  commit  actions 
which  my  soul  abhors  for  her  sake,  it 
has  never  been  a  love  which  has  stooped 
to  her.  She  shall  not  trample  me  down 
with  her  haughty  fcit;  when  she  thinks 
it  too  little  for  that  dead  man  whom, 
she  adored,  that  she  should  bend  her 
knees  to  kiss  the  very  earth  of  his  grave  I 
Gabriel,  what  am  I  to  do  ?     S^ak— . 


tell  me  quickly,  how  shall  I  thwart  her, 
and  scatter  her  proud  dreams  to  the 
winds  ?" 

"  Is  not  your  course  as  plain  as  the 
light  of  day  ?"  said  Gabriel,  who  had 
listened  to  this  burst  of  fury  with  the 
highest  delight.  "Foilherwith  her  own 
weapons,  and  she  will  be  more  com- 
pletely at  your  mercy  than  before. 
Instead  of  turning  Lilias  out  of  the 
house,  as  she  hopes,  give  the  dear  child 
your  free  and  full  consent  to  visit 
Hubert  as  much  as  she  will,  and  fondle 
her  yourself  more  than  ever.  It  can 
do  no  earthly  harm  that  she  should  go 
from  time  to  time  to  see  a  wretched 
cripple,  who  can  inspire  her  with  no 
other  feeling  than  a  charitable  pity. 
You  may  be  very  sure  it  will  only  be 
when  Walter  is  forced  to  be  absent  from 
her,  and  after  a  few  weeks  of  gnawing 
disappointment  on  the  part  of  Lady 
Randolph,  Lilias  will  forget  so  much 
as  the  existence  of  Hubert  in  the 
overwhelming  happiness  of  being  Wal- 
ter's bride." 

"  It  is  well,  Gabriel ;  your  advice  is 
admirable,  and  your  conduct  no  less  so 
— the  first  shall  be  followed,  and  the  last 
rewarded,"  said  Sir  Michael,  his  small 
keen  eyes  sparkling  at  the  thought  of 
thus  baffling  the  wife,  who  was  to  him 
half  enemy,  half  idol. 

Gabriel  gave  him  a  look  of  modest 
gratitude,  and  then  said,  in  his  usual 
deferential  tone — 

"  I  should  be  grateful  to  you  if,  for 
my  own  satisfjiction,  you  would  simply 
ask  Lilias  if  it  is  true  that  she  has  made 
the  promise  I  have  mentioned;  it  would 
not  be  well,  of  course,  to  say  more  to 
her,  for  obvious  reasons." 

Sir  Michael  willingly  agreed  to  this, 
being  well  enough  pleased  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  his  nephew's  statement, 
although  he  entertained  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  his  truth ;  and  he  dismissed  him 
with  another  gracious  intimation  of  hia 
intention  to  reward  him  for  his  services. 
There  was  not  the  faintest  gleam  of 
triumph  in  the  meek  blue  eyes  of 
Gabriel  as  he  elided  from  the  room,  nop 
the  most  lumng  smile  on  his  small 
mouth;  but,  as  the  door  closed,  he 
turned,  and  his  countenance  became 
lit  up  as  with  a  lightning  flash,  while  he 
gave  one  glance  of  mocking  triumph 
and  contempt,  that  seemed  as  if  it  could 
have  pierced  the  very  wall  to  attain  its 
unconscious  object. 

The  next  time  Lilias  saw  her  uncl^ 
he  asked  her  veiy  quietly,  strokiiigher 
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flowing  hair  fondly  all  the  while^ 
whether  it  were  true  that  she  had  de- 
clared her  intention  of  quitting  the 
Abbey  and  refusing  the  inheritance,  if 
she  were  not  allowed  to  sec  Hubert 
Lyie.  Lilias  trembled  from  head  to 
foot ;  but  she  answered  no  less  calmly, 
litling  her  sweet  countenance  to  meet 
his  gaze,  that  it  was  "  perfectly  true." 

«<  Well,  then,  my  darling,"  said  Sir 
Michael,  stooping  to  kiss  her,  **you 
have  my  free  leave  to  go  and  see  him 
as  much  as  you  please.  You  are  a 
good,  generous-hearted  little  Lily; 
and  now  do  not  let  me  ever  hear  any 
more  about  it." 

He  arose  and  quitted  the  room^ 
leaving  her  still  seated  upon  the  low 
cushion  which  she  usually  occupied 
at  his  feet.  Lilias's  hands  fell  on 
her  knee,  and  her  innocent  eves 
opened  to  their  fullest  extent  in  her 
utter  amazement  at  what  had  passed. 
Was  this  the  terrible  anger  sue  had 
been  warned  against  by  nearly  every 
one  at  the  Abbey?  Was  this  mofet 
charming  old  man  the  fierce,  vindictive 
imcle,  wno  was  to  drive  her  out  of  the 
house  on  a  moment's  notice  ?  She  sat 
in  this  attitude  of  bewilderment  for  a 
few  minutes,  pondering  on  the  matter ; 
and  then  suddenly  a  bright  smile  broke 
over  her  face,  as  if  a  light  bud  shone 
in  upon  her  mind.  She  had  arrived  at 
a  most  satisfactory  conclusion — sininly, 
that  the  whole  alTair  was  a  niistaKe ; 
that  Sir  Michael  did  not  hate  Hubert 
the  least  in  the  world  ;  that,  in  fact, 
nobody  hated  any  one  at  the  Abbey  ; 


that  the^  were  all  under  greftt  misap. 
prehension  as  to  each  other's  characters, 
because  they  had  never  become  pro- 
perlv  acquainted  with  them.  Ther 
all  tnought  so  ill  of  each  other ;  anci, 
in  truth,  no  one  deserved  it,  for  they 
were  all  delightful.  Sir  Michael,  whom 
every  one  feared,  was  the  rery  plea- 
santest  old  uncle  that  ever  existed; 
Lady  Randolph  the  meekest  of  women ; 
and  poor  Gabriel,  most  kind  and  disin- 
terested, as  was  proved  by  his  having 
taken  all  this  trouble  for  her.  Now  it 
was  all  right,  just  as  it  should  be,  and 
as  she  had  always  wished  it  were. 
Now  she  should  feel  as  if  she  were  in 
Lxiland  again;  and  through  all  her 
happy  thoughts  there  went  one  sweeter 
than  any  she  had  ever  known — even 
the  certainty  that  henceforward,  with- 
out  opposition,  she  would  go  with  Hu- 
bert's mother  to  his  room,  and  wile 
away  his  soul  from  mournful  thoughts, 
with  many  a  bright  and  hopeful  word, 
till  he  should  find  this  life  as  joyous  and 
as  dear,  as  it  had  ever  seemed  unto  her- 
self.  And  as  the  climax  of  her  content- 
ment, she  could  not  but  feel  very  glad 
that  all  these  misrepresentations,  as 
she  deemed  them,  had  given  her  an 
opportunity  of  showing  him  what  she 
could  have  done  for  him,  had  a  sacrifice 
been  necessary.  So  with  a  light  heart 
and  a  joyous  eye,  Lilias  went  through 
the  house  that  day,  and  many  a  time 
the  watchful  ear  of  Walter  caught  the 
sound  of  her  clear  voice  singing  like 
a  bird  in  the  sunshine. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A  LIGHT   IV  THS  OARK9KSS. 


There  was  a  vacant  place  at  the  break- 
fest  table  next  mormng,  towards  which 
the  eyes  of  Gabriel  were  turned  with  a 
look  of  sombre  disquietude  which  it 
was  painful  to  witness.  Aletheia  was 
missmg,  and  the  dead  silence  which  fol- 
lowed Lilias's  earnest  inquiry  if  she 
were  ill,  showed  that  her  absence  was 
caused  by  no  ordinary  event.  Walter 
waited  until  a  renewed  conversation 
among  the  others  enabled  him  to  speak 
unheard;  and  then  he  whispered  to 
Lilias  that  it  was  the  day  when  Ale- 
iheia's  mysterious  visitor  wa^  wont  to 
I  his  appearance,  and  that  on  such 
ions  sne  never  appeared  amongst 
Lilias  asked  in  an  equally  cau- 


tious tone  at  what  hour  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  coming,  looking  round  at  the 
same  time  with  a  timid  glance^  as 
though  8he  half  believed  he  would  sud- 
denly emerge  from  some  comer  like  a 
spectre.  Walter  smiled  at  her  evident 
uneasiness,  and  inwardly  hoped  she 
would  be  so  much  alarmed  all  day  as 
to  require  his  constant  protection  at 
her  side.  He  was  obliged  to  admity 
however,  that  the  guest,  or  ghoet» 
whichever  she  pleased  to  call  him,  never 
came  until  two  o'clock,  to  which  stated 
period  he  was,  however,  perfectly  puno« 
tual ;  and  Lilias's  thoughts  soon  turned 
to  the  one  bright  hour  in  the  interval 
which  she  was  to  spend  with  Hubert» 
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according  to  Lady  Randolph's  arrange- 
ment, that  they  should  go  together  to 
Bit  with  him  before  luncheon. 

That  hour  passed,  however,  as  bright 
and  happy  hours  ever  do,  like  a  very 
dream  in  fleetness ;  and  at  two  o'clock 
she  was  seated  in  the  drawing.room 
with  Walter  and  Gabriel,  who  pre- 
sented at  that  moment  as  sinmilar 
a  contrast  as  could  be  conceived. 
Walter  sat  opposite  to  her,  his  head 
leaning  on  his  arm,  which  rested  on 
her  work-table,  employed  in  watching 
with  infinite  delight  the  glancing  of 
her  little  white  hands  amongst  a  heap 
of  scarlet  worsted,  out  of  which,  she 
informed  him  very  gravely,  she  was 
going  to  manufacture  a  most  useful 
woollen  handkerchief  for  her  dear  old 
Irish  nurse,  who  within  the  last  few 
days  had  followed  her  to  Randolph 
Abbey,  having  discovered,  since  Lihas 
left  home,  that  even  the  misery  of 
leaving  her  own  green  Erin  was  no- 
thing to  the  pain  of  losing  her  darling. 
"Walter  was  evidently  feeling  that  he 
had  never  known  how  to  value  the  art 
of  knitting  before,  nor  had  any  piece 
of  work  ever  interested  him  so  remark- 
ably ;  at  least  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
watching  its  progress  was  truly  sur- 
prising, and  the  fascination  it  exercised 
over  him  was  only  suspended  when  it 
80  happened  that  Lilias's  eyes  were 
fixed  on  an  intricate  stitch,  and  then 
his  own  straightway  wandered  to  her 
sweet  face,  and  rested  there  with  a  look 
which  could  only  have  been  ecjualled 
in  fondness  by  the  gaze  with  which  the 
young  mother  bends  on  her  first-born 
child.     Lilias  was  his  first-love. 

His  whole  appearance,  however,  de- 
noted the  most  perfect  contentment  and 
ease — for  Walter  had  the  happy  faculty 
of  enjoying  the  present  without  ever 
giving  a  thought  to  the  future.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who,  by  a  perpe- 
tual fear  of  coming  evil,  cause  the 
shadows  of  evening  to  fall  at  noon.  It 
was  especially  in  this  aspect  of  calm 
enjoyment  that  he  now,  as  we  have 
said,  contrasted  so  remarkably  with 
his  cousin. 

Gabriel  for  the  last  half-hour  had 
been  pacing  from  side  to  side  like  a 
wild  beast  m  his  cage,  chafing  at  the 
iron  bars  that  deprive  him  of  liberty. 
He  seemed  almost  maddened  by  the 
consciousness  that  he,  whose  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  gain  the  mastery  over  eveiy 
mind  that  came  in  contact  with  his 
own,  was  now  the  slave  of  a  passion 


that  held  him  bound  and  gagged  as  it 
were  in  its  irresistible  power.  He» 
whose  soft  voice^  mild  and  gentle,  had 
been  tutored  to  speak  out  of  his  fiery 
soul,  without  revealing  the  faintest 
breath  of  the  flames  that  raged  within, 
like  the  balmy  winds  that  pass  so  fresh 
and  cool  over  Etna's  burning  breast, 
had  not  strength  in  that  hour  to  con- 
ceal the  vehement  agitation  which  had 
taken  possession  of  him.  Those  fair, 
woman-like  hands  bore  deep  red  marks, 
where  he  had  bruised  them  in  his  con- 
vulsive movements;  and  the  quiet,  blue 
eyes,  usually  downcast,  and  half-hidden 
by  the  drooping  lids,  now  glared  forth, 
dilated  and  glowing  as  with  an  ardent 
fire. 

It  is  true  Gabriel  never  had  made 
any  attempt  to  conceal  his  absorbing 
devotion  for  Aletheia — it  was  not  his 
policy  to  do  so ;  but  even  expediency 
would  have  failed  to  calm  him  in  this 
hour  of  fierce  excitement.  Suddenly 
he  stood  still,  the  white  lip  compressed 
nhder  the  small  sharp  teetn,  that  seem- 
ed almost  to  cat  it  through.  Walter 
also  raised  his  head,  and  Lilias  let  her 
work  drop,  while  she  listened  to  a  dis- 
tant  sound  that  deepened  every  moment 
on  their  ears.  And  she  heard  pre- 
cisely what  had  been  described  to  her, 
the  quick  tread  of  a  horse  galloping 
towards  the  Abbey  with  exceeding 
swiftness;  the  impatient  stamping  of 
his  hoofs  on  the  gravel  before  the  door, 
as  the  rider  dismounted ;  then  a  mo« 
mentary  vision  passed  the  window,  of 
a  black  horse,  covered  with  foam 
like  the  white  snow-flakes,  led  by  a 
groom;  next,  across  the  stone  pave- 
ment of  the  hall,  there  went  a  step, 
sharp,  firm,  and  distinct.  The  door 
of  the  library  was  opened,  it  closed 
with  a  dull,  heavy  sound,  and  then  all 
was  again  still,  as  though  he  who  car- 
ried  with  him,  wheresoever  he  went, 
the  life  of  Aletheia  Randolph,  was  no 
nearer  to  her  than  hehadbeen,  through- 
out the  long  hours  past  of  her  patient 
agony.  As  the  last  echo  of  the  closing 
door  died  on  their  ears,  Gabriel  uttered 
a  sort  of  smothered  groan,which  seemed 
to  burst  firom  his  very  heart  in  spite  of 
himself.  Then  taming  roimd,  and 
meeting  the  compassionate  looks  of  his 
cousins,  he  rushed  past  them  with  a 
violence  most  unlike  nis  ordinary  gen- 
tleness, and  bounding  through  the 
window,  which  was  open,  to  the  ground, 
soon  buried  himself  m  the  plantations* 
and  disappoAi^^T^xsLXk*^  i\^gpX« 
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*«  Poor  Gabriel  1"  said  Walter,  echo- 
ing the  sigh  of  relief  with  which  Lilias 
involuntiirily  expressed  her  thankful- 
ness, to  be  relieved  fi*om  the  presence 
of  a  suffering  so  palpable,  and  yet  so 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  her  compcussicn. 
*'  I  confess  I  have  little  or  no  sympa- 
thy for  him  in  any  respect;  but  m  this 
one  particular  of  his  undoubted  love 
for  Aletheia,  I  do  feel  for  him.    I  sup- 

Eose  few  men  love  more  ardently  than 
e  does ;  and  none  on  earth,  I  should 
think,  so  hopelessly." 

**  Hopelessly,  indeed  !"  said  Lilias, 
whose  womanly  instinct  had  enabled 
her  to  jujlge  of  this  from  the  first  mo- 
ment she  had  seen  tliem  together. 
'*  And  this  strange  visitor  is  now  with 
Aletheia,"  she  continued,  her  mind  re- 
verting with  involuutar}'  interest  to  the 
conditionof  her  unhappy  cousin.  "  Oh! 
do  you  think  he  makes  her  at  :dl  moro 
happy? — is  he  an  enemy  or  a  iriend?" 

**  I'lie  most  dillicult  question  you 
could  ask.  He  seems  to  be  her  unre- 
lenting persecutor,  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  redoubled  sufl'ering  gatliered 
into  her  mournful  eyes  when  he  has 
left  her ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  that,  in 
the  look  which  she  has  cast  on  the  spot 
where  he  has  passed,  in  quitting  the 
house,  which  would  seem  to  siiy  most 
elo(pu>ntly,  that  her  very  heart  is  yearn- 
in<r  to  lie  down  and  kiss  the  ground  on 
which  he  has  trodden,  as  if  the  very 
dust  he  had  touched  were  beloved  for 
his  sake.'* 

'*  And  he  is  with  her  now!"  repeated 
Lilias,  with  a  slight  shiver.  •*  You 
will  laugh  at  me,  Walter;  but  do  you 
know  it  makes  me  feel  quite  timid  and 
uncomfortable,  as  I  used  to  do  in  old 
days,  and  even  yet  for  that  matter, 
when  nurse  tells  me  stories  of  the  ban- 
shees. I  think  I  shall  go  an<l  take  a 
walk ;  the  fnrsh  air  and  the  sunshine 
will  soon  put  these  fancii'S  to  flight." 

'*  You  will  go  to  walk  when  I  am 
obliged  to  ride  ?  Lily,  you  are  very 
unkind." 

"  Why,  Mr.  Walter,  I  think  it  is 
you  who  arc  very  fierce.  Diil  you  not 

tell  me  you  had  business  in  K , 

with  all  sorts  of  grave  lawyers  and 
people  who  carrj'  ahout  long  narrow 
papers  tied  up  in  n'd  tai>e?  You  do  not 
want  me  to  go  with  you  to  visit  them, 
do  vou?" 

•*  \\  hy,  no,"  said  Walter,  laughing 
at  her  deserintion  ;  *'  I  should  not  like 
to  see  vour  little  feet  climbing  up  to 
those  cfusty  rooms:  but  I  thought  if 


you  were  good-natured  enough  to  ride, 
instead  of  walking,  we  might  have 
gone  together  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Abb(*y  lands,  and  then  you  could 
have  k'ft  me  without  turning  into  the 
public  roads.  I  should  not  be  afraid 
to  trust  you  to  old  Humphrey's  care  for 
your  return." 

"  Oh  1  of  course  not.  I  hare  ridden 
out  alone  with  him  often  when  you 

were  at  E ,  and  he  takes  excellent 

care  of  me ;  only  he  does  not  give  me 
the  trouble  of  dismounting  ever  so  often 
in  the  course  of  the  ride,  as  you  do,  to 
make  sure  that  the  girths  are  tight 
enough,  which  they  always  are^"  she 
addtMl,  looking  at  him  slylv. 

"  Well,  laugh  if  you  wilf ;  it  is  better 
to  be  too  ])rudent  than  too  rash ;  but 
now  do  say  you  will  go  with  me." 

**  Willingly — I  shall  enjoy  a  ride  tins 
fine  day  so  much." 

'*Conie,  that  is  delightfuL  All  I 
Lilias,  that  Vale  of  Avoca." 

"  Yfs,  what  of  it  ?" 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  must  be  a  mott 
charming  i>lace?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  I  should  think  so." 

''  I  should  so  much  like  to  live  there ; 
should  not  you  ?" 

"  Well,  \  do  not  know ;  I  never 
thought  of  it,  is  it  a  place  where  peo|)le 
go  to  live  ?" 

"  I  will  go  and  order  the  horsea,"* 
said  Walter,  with  a  slight  decree  of  an- 
noyance. Jjitias  was  evidently  not  fol- 
lowing his  train  of  ideas. 

They  rode  out  together  over  the 
brtH'zy  ])lains  and  through  the  sunny 
greenwoods,  andthedark  thought  of  toe 
suffering  and  evil  they  had  hd  behind^ 
concentnited  in  the  one  habitation 
built  of  human  hands,  seemed  swept 
from  their  memory  by  the  fresh  sum- 
mer wind. 

How  drearily  docs  the  mind  recall 
such  moments  as  these ! — ^moments  of 
vigour  an<i  careless  enjoyment,  which 
have  brightened  the  spring  of  our  day% 
when  some  one  d(*ep  thought  has  made 
the  hi'art  heavy  for  life. 

After  an  hrjur's  ph>asant  ride,  Huif 
reach(>d  the  high  road  to  E  »  and 
there  separated,  Lilias  striking  off  acroM 
somi>  meadow-land,  which  was  Still 
within  the  boundary  of  her  uncle's  es- 
ta'r,  that  sli(>  nii'iht  enjoy  the  bright 
aflcrniMin  a  litth*  longer  b^'forc  return- 
ing home.  Old  Humphrey  fidlowed 
her  wherever  she  chose  to  go,  with  the 
most  imperturbable  coolness.  Ho  had 
been  a  groom  forty  years;  and  having 
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indulged  througliout  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  an  absorbing  attachment  to  the 
various  horses  committed  to  his  care, 
he  had  arrived  at  a  complete  oblivion 
of  the  riders  themselves,  whose  exist- 
ence he  seemed  absolutely  to  ignore 
when  he  was  in  attendance  on  them. 
If  anyone  had  asked  him  whether  it 
were  Mr.  Walter  or  Miss  Lilias  whom 
he  was  following,  he  could  not  have 
told  ;  but  if  they  had  ventured  to  hint 
that  it  was  the  roan,  instead  of  the  bay 
mare,  on  which  his  affectionate  eyes 
were  fixed,  he  would  have  considered 
it  a  personal  insult.  Lilias  felt  herself, 
therefore,  as  free  of  action  as  if  she 
were  alone ;  and  she  rode  slowly  on, 
letting  the  horse  quietly  follow  a  nar- 
row path  across  the  undulating  ground, 
whilst  her  thoughts  went  stealing  back 
to  the  low,  dark  room,  all  brightness 
and  beauty  to  her,  where  she  had  seen 
that  morning  the  dark-grey  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  her  ever  like  pure  stars 
looking  out  of  a  serene  heaven,  bent 
upon  herself  with  a  gaze  of  such  deep, 
grateful  tenderness,  that  even  now,  at 
the  very  recollection,  she  trembled  as 
she  had  trembled  then,  with  a  strange 
sweet  joy. 

But  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  these 
dear  thoughts,  a  sound  recalling  that 
which  she  had  heard  so  recently  at 
Randolph  Abbey,  came  loudly  on  her 
ear.  It  was  the  swift  galloping  of  a 
horse,  drawing  nearer  and  nearer.  In 
a  moment  the  tread  of  his  swift  feet 
was  at  her  side,  and  turning  round 
hastily,  she  recognised,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  the  black,  foam-streaked 
horse  which  had  borne  Aletheia's  vi- 
sitor to  the  Abbey,  and  in  that  visitor, 
the  stranger  with  whom  she  had 
made  acquaintance  on  board  of  the 
vessel  which  brought  her  from  Ire- 
land. For  a  moment  she  was  petrified 
with  astonishment,  and  then  involunta- 
rily checkinpr  her  horse,  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him,  with  an  exclamation  of 
surprise.  He  returned  her  greeting 
warmly,  and  they  rode  slowly  on  toge- 
ther, side  by  side. 

The  stranger  did  not  speak  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  Lilias  soon  saw  thai  he  was, 
to  all  appearance,  incapable  of  doing 
so.  He  was  evidently  suffering  intensely 
from  some  mental  cause.  The  strong, 
determined-looking  man,  whom  she  had 
seen  in  the  midst  of  the  storm,  face  to 
face  with  death,  so  calm  and  unmoved, 
— now,  on  that  peaceful  summer  day, 
with  only  the  flowers  and  the  sunshine 


around  him,  was  plainly  labouring  un- 
der  the  most  violent  agitation,  which 
it  required  his  utmost  force  to  subdue. 
Lilias  could  not  help  feeling  a  deep 
compassion  for  the  vast  suffering  im- 
printed on  that  noble  face — the  more, 
that  she  naturally  connected  it  with 
his  visit  to  her  cousin.  She  was  the 
one  to  break  silence,  when  her  first  as- 
tonishment and  almost  terror  was  over 
come. 

"  This  is  quite  unexpected ;  but  I 
am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  have  often 
wondered  if  I  should  ever  meet  you 
again." 

He  made  a  great  effort. 

**  And  1  have  greatly  desired  to  see  you 
— so  much  so,  that,  although  I  am  at  pre- 
sent in  no  condition  to  speak  to  any- 
one, I  could  not  bear  to  lose  the  op- 
portunity when  I  saw  you  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  I  ventured  to  follow  you 
without  scruple." 

Lilias  felt  that  he  must,  indeed, 
have  some  reason  far  beyond  the  mere 
pleasure  of  meeting  again,  which  could 
have  induced  him  to  speak  to  her  just 
now,  for  it  was  pitiable  to  witness  his 
state  of  fearful  disquietude.  The  drops 
of  agony  stood  on  his  forehead,  and  his 
hair,  matted  and  dripping,  clung  to  a 
cheek  that  was  evidently  burning  with 
fever.  He  must  have  possessed  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  self-control  to 
have  spoken  calmly,  as  he  did  at  last. 

"  I  must  not  forget,"  he  said,  *'  that 
you  do  not  know  who  I  am.  No 
doubt,  you  kept  your  promise  never  to 
mention  me  ;  and  so  you  are  probably 
yet  in  ignorance  of  my  name — that 
name  so  fatally  known  to  some  at  Ran- 
dolph Abbey ;"  and  he  gave  a  violent 
shudder. 

"I  have  never  spoken  of  you,"  she 
replied,  simply. 

*'  I  am  Richard  Sydney,"  he  said : 
'*  the  last,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  of  i^ 
family  who  have  possessed  for  many 
centuries  that  old  house  you  can  dis- 
tinguish in  the  valley  there  beyond  us. 
Your  father  and  mine  were  dear 
^ends,  if  that  may  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction between  us.  I  am  most  anxious 
not  to  be  as  a  stranger  to  you.  Miss 
Randolph." 

"  It  needs  not  any  such  ground  fbr 
our  acquaintance,  to  ensure  my  satis- 
faction in  it,"  said  the  sweet  voice  of 
Lilias.  *'  There  is  a  sort  of  instinct 
which  tells  one  at  first  sight,  almost, 
whom  one  may  count  as  friends." 

'*  Still  the  same,"  he  murmured,  as 
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though  speaking  to  himself^  whilst  he 
turned  to  look  at  her.  '  <  Still  unsullied 
and  unspoilt  amid  all  that  maze  of  evil 
and  misery  in  which  she  is  involved  I — 
the  same  candid  eyes  and  innocent 
brow  I  It  is  well — yes,  it  is  well  indeed 
for  her,  and  for  me,  perhaps,  most  mer- 
cifull  You  shall  have  no  reason  to 
regret  your  confidence,"  he  continued, 
addressing  her  more  directly:  "there  is, 
indeed,  no  means  by  which  it  could 
injure  you,  though  it  is  most  probable 
that  I  may  have  to  entreat  a  service  from 
you,  such  as  one  friend  might  render  to 
another."  He  then  changed  the  subiect, 
and  conversed  calmly  for  some  little 
time,  till  at  last  he  said — *'  Will  you  tell 
me  now  how  you  like  your  new  abode 

— and — and  your  relations?" IIo 

seemed  labouring  to  approach  some 
special  subject. 

*'  Oh,  very  much,"  she  said;  "  I  am 
perfectly  haj)py,  they  are  all  so  kind  to 
me — my  uncle  and  aunt,  AV alter  and 
Gabriel — all^ood  and  kind." 

*'  And  Aletheia — Aletheia,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  ve- 
hement agitation,  which  utterly  terri- 
fied her,  and  which  seemed  to  be  but 
the  outbreak  of  the  pent-up  anguish 
that  would  no  more  be  controlled ; 
**  tell  me  of  her,  in  mercy,  as  you  hope 
for  it  yourself  in  this  bad  world — tell 
me  of  her.  How  does  she  live  ? — what 
does  she  do  ? — day  an<l  night  enduring 
an  existence,  which  I  have  a  fearful 
suspicion  is  one  of  tortun*.  Think — 
think  that  I  never  see  hor  but  this  one 
hour  once  in  the  month  I — when  she 
hid(!s  her  suifcrings  for  my  wretched 
sake  ;  and  I — I  am  forced  to  seem  to 
doubt  them  I  How  is  it  with  her?"  he 
continued  more  cnlmly,  1)nt  in  a  tone 
that  seemed  so  fidl  of  infinite  tenderness 
for  her  of  whom  he  s|>oke,  that  it  melted 
Lilias  almost  to  tears.  "  How  is  it 
with  her — my  noble,  gentle-hearted 
Aletheia?"  (and  the  voice  shook  in  ut- 
tering that  name,  which  Lilias  had 
once  heard  utter  the  words,  "  We  are 
lost — we  must  die,"  with  the  most  jx^r- 
fect  tranquillity).  '*  Is  it,  as  I  begin 
to  iKjlieve,  for  my  own  utter  misery ; — 
is  she  leading  a  life  of  slow  consum- 
ing  agony — alone — alone — bearing  the 
burden  of  a  hopeless,  awful  sorrow, 
which  my  hands  have  hud  upon  her?" 

Lilias  had  been  completely  startled 
and  bewildered,  and  she  was  at  a  loss 
even  now  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  all  this ;  but,  like  a  true  woman, 
she  forgot  all  but  that  suflering  was 


before  her,  a  suffering  to  be  relier- 
ed;  and  her  mind  rose  to  the  emer- 
gency at  once.  It  was,  however,  the 
working  of  her  own  peculiar  character 
which  made  her  feel  that  truth — the 
utterance  of  truth  was  all  she  could 
do  at  the  present  time  for  this  unhiqppy 
man. 

"  I  fear  it  is,  indeed,  as  yon  sap* 
pose,"  she  said,  with  the  utmost  gen- 
tleness; "judging  at  least  from  the 
outward  aspect  of  Aletheia's  strange 
life :  for  she  is  entirely  reserved  with 
me,  as  with  all  others.  She  does  ac- 
tually live  in  perfect  solitude  and  per- 
fect silence,  though  in  the  midst  of  ns 
all  continually ;  and  from  her  lips  not 
a  word  has  ever  escaped,  to  reveal  the 
least  shadow  of  all  that  b  passing  so 
darkly  within.  It  always  seems  to  me 
as  if  she  had  sent  her  soul  down  into  m 
dungeon,  like  those  of  the  Inquisition, 
from  whence  she  never  permits  m 
single  cry  of  its  great  agony  to  as- 
cend to  the  upper  air;  but  no  one 
could  look  from  hour  to  hour  xxpon  her 
marble  face,  so  death-like,  with  its 
white  silent  lips,  and  yet  so  awfully 
life-like  in  the  actual  sentient  sufiering 
that  speaks  from  her  sad  eyes,  without 
feeling  that  she  is  indeed  as  one  dying 
from  the  bleeding  of  an  internal  wound, 
and  that  some  ghastly  pain  within  her 
own  deep  heart  and  spirit  is  slowly  de- 
vouring her  life,  as  it  has  devoured 
aln*ady  all  hope  and  joy  I'* 

"  And  I — 1  am  her  murderer  !*•  ex- 
claimed Sydney,  suddenly  throwing  the 
bri<lle  from  his  hands,  and  letting  hit 
head  fall  on  his  horse's  neck  in  uncon- 
trollable emotion.  "  I,  who  love  her 
more  than  words  from  mortal  tongue 
can  ever  tell — I,  who  would  die  to 
purchase  her  one  moment's  ease.  I 
nave  been  the  one  to  lay  my  hand  like 
a  vice  upon  her  heart,  and  wring  the 
very  life-blood  out  of  it—Jier  true,  ten- 
der heart,  that  never  beat  one  hour 
but  for  me  I  Oh,  it  is  insupportable ; 
it  is — it  is  too  much,"  he  added,  lift- 
ing uj)  his  face,  convulsed  with  strong 
emotion.  "  Is  there  no  remedy  in  life 
or  death ;  my  death,  if  need  be-— in- 
stant, sp€«dy ! — by  any  means  tluit  if 
decreed,  if  only  witli  my  perishing 
should  pass  from  her  breast  the  re- 
membrance that  ever  I  existed.  But 
no  I  It  would  not  avail;  I  know 
how  it  would  be.  She  would  follow 
me  into  my  vcr^  g!^^^*  ^nd  shut 
herself  living  within  it,  that  she 
might  not  part  from  me— the  twining 
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arms  would  be  around  me^  though 
corruption  were  itself  at  work!  I 
know — ^I  know  those  eyes,  if  once  they 
saw  my  face  in  death,  would  never  look 
on  living  thing  again  I  Oh,  love — per- 
fect, enduring,  stainless  love — that 
should  have  been  crowned  with  joy 
and  peace,  and  an  ever-present  devo- 
tion, brightening  every  hour — where- 
fore did  it  ever  spring  from  that  pure 
heart,  to  fasten  on  one  who  never  can 
reward  it,  but  rather  must  for  ever 
seek  to  crush  it  by  the  crudest  perse- 
cution." 

He  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
struggling  with  feelings  that  were  evi- 
denUy  too  powerful  for  words  5  and 
then  suddenly  turning  to  poor  Lilias, 
who  sat  trembling  on  her  horse,  with 
the  tears  raining  from  her  eyes,  in 
utter  consternation  at  the  sight  of  so 
much  inexplicable  misery — 

"  You  must  think  me  mad  as  my 
forefathers  were,"  he  said;  "and 
but  that  it  would  be  a  crime  to  form 
so  impious  a  desire,  I  could  wish  it 
were  so  for  her  dear  sake.  But  this 
is  not  madness — it  is  only  an  intensity 
of  suffering  which  I  trust  yoiu"  yoimg 
heart  may  never  so  much  as  dream  of  1 
Now,  I  know  that  it  must  appear  in- 
deed inexplicable  to  you,  that  I  should 
speak  thus  openly  and  suddenly  to  an 
entire  stranger.  But  you  are  not,  in 
actual  truth,  a  stranger  to  me.  My 
Aletheia's  cousin  could  not  be  so  ;  and 
when  I  spoke  to  her  concerning  you, 
she  answered  with  praises  of  your  good- 
ness and  sincerity.  It  was  not  this, 
however,  which  made  me  seek  you, 
and  I  must  strive  to  explain  it  to  you 
more  calmly."  He  paused  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  went  on. — "The 
strange  and  unparalleled  misery  which 
forms  the  secret  of  Aletheia's  late  and 
my  own,  has  of  late  come  to  a  height 
which  has  made  me  feel  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  I  should  take 
some  measures  for  alleviatrng  a  suffer- 
ing which  is  driving  her,  guiltless,  no- 
ble, devoted  as  she  is,  to  a  grave  for 
which  she  has  not  power  even  to  pre- 
pare, whilst  crushed  beneath  the  weight 
of  this  mighty  human  feeling ;  but  the 
terms  of  our  intercourse,  to  which  I 
am  bound  by  a  solemn  promise,  are 
such,  that  it  has  ever  seemed  impos- 
sible for  me  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  for  her  relief  unassisted.  Yet 
I  have  always  felt  till  I  saw  you, 
that   there  was    none,    in    the    wide 


world,  to  whom  I  could  have  en- 
trusted a  task  of  such  fearful  responsi- 
bility— one  which,  carelessly  handled, 
would  cost  no  less  than  a  life.  I  did 
see  you,  however ;  and  already,  when 
we  met  at  sea,  it  appeared  to  me  a 
wondei*ful  and  most  unexpected  bless- 
ing that  you  should  have  come  to  Ran- 
dolph Abbey;  for  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  your  candour  and  sim- 
plicity, allied  to  so  much  generosity 
and  warmth  of  feeling,  woiud  render 
you  indeed  capable  of  being  to  my  poor 
Aletheia  the  friend  she  does  so  sorely 
require." 

"Oh,  I  should  be  so  thankful  to 
be  of  any  use  to  her,"  exclaimed 
Lilias,  her  eyes  shining  bright  through 
her  tears  again,  with  delight  at 
the  idea — "  I  feel  so  much,  so  deeply 
for  you  both  ;  though  I  cannot 
at  all  understand  the  cause  of  your 
misery,  it  is  enough  that  I  can  see  it, 
and  that  I  know  its  terrible  extent  but 
too  well.  Anything  in  the  world  I 
can  do,  I  shall  be  most  thankful  to  at- 
tempt ;  but  do  you  really  think  it  will 
ever  be  possible  for  me  so  much  as  to 
approach  Aletheia  at  all  ?  You  do  not 
know  how  strangely  she  lives  among 
us :  no  Stylite  on  his  pillar  was  ever  so 
secluded  from  all  human  sights  and 
sounds  as  she  is,  even  whilst  perpetually 
sun'ounded  by  them!  She  moves  about 
among  us  exactly  like  a  statue  of  stone, 
or  rather,  as  I  often  fancy,  like  one 
who  has  departed  this  hfe  altogether, 
and  is  condemned  for  a  penance  to  re- 
turn again,  and  walk  amongst  men  for 
a  little  time.  She  never  speaks,  but 
to  answer  in  monosyllables,  when  ad- 
dressed ;  and  if  any  one  makes  the 
slightest  attempt  to  talk  to  her  of 
herself,  she  only  looks  at  them  with  a 
sad  reproach  in  her  mournful  ey^,  and 
leaves  the  room.  I  never  really  spoke 
to  her  but  once,  when  I  found  her 
lying  exhausted  on  the  terrace,  and 
tnen  her  only  answer  was,  to  implore 
of  me  never  to  molest  her  again." 

"  And  this  is  Aletheia  I"  he  ex- 
claimed— "  Oh,  what  a  wreck  have  I 
made  of  her.  This  is  the  being  I  first 
knew  joyous,  li^ht-hearted,  so  full  of 
love  and  kmdlmess  to  every  one  ; 
winning  the  hearts  of  all  who  came 
near  her,  far  more  by  her  sweet  tender 
sympathy  and  endearing  manner,  than 
by  the  fascination  of  her  talents ;  and 
now  to  think  of  her  as  you  describe— 
lost  to  all — dead  to  every  natural  tie. 
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and  gained,  alas,  by  me,  not  to  make 
my  existence  a  very  dream  of  delight, 
as  her  >)cIoved  presence  would  have 
done,  but  to  have  me  sot  as  a  t}Tant 
over  her  by  the  sternest  and  cruelcst  of 
duties,  which  has  caused  her  to  be  my 
daily  and  hourly  victim,  who  wouhl 
shiehl  her  from  the  faintest  pang,  with 
my  very  life,  if  I  could !  But  I  think 
th(».  difiiculty  of  her  present  reserve 
with  you  mav  be  conrjuered  through 
my  means,  if  greater  obstacles  are 
overcome." 

*'  Possibly  it  may,"  said  Lilias, 
thouj!;htfully.  "  I  nuist  confess  to  you 
what  1  feel  now  to  have  been  a  great 
error  on  my  part.  You  half-warned 
mc  against  nome  one  I  was  to  meet  at 
the  AblK'y,  without  saying  the  name^ 
and  r,  finding  Alethcia  so  cold  and  re- 
pelling, fancied  it  might  have  been  her 
you  meant,  so  that  1  have  shnmk, 
almost  as  nmch  as  she  has  done,  from 
any  intercourse." 

'*  Alethcia  I  my  Aletheia  !"  ex- 
claimed Sydney,  his  cheek  flushing 
with  indignation,  which  terrified  Li- 
lian, **  how  utterly  you  misunderstood 
her  I  If  ever  there  was  a  puiv,  high- 
minded  being  in  this  world,  it  is  she. 
She  never  injureil  living  thing,  though 
8h(»  has  borne  fearful  injuries  to  her- 
gelf,  indeetl,  with  a  noble  patience — 
but  the  fault  is  my  own,"  he  achled 
more  gently;  "I  was  entirely  wrong 
to  thir.k  of  warning  you  agamst  any 
one.  You  bear  a  Uilisnum  in  your  own 
briglit  innocence,  which  cainiot  tail  to 
defend  you  amid  all  evil  and  danger,  of 
whatsoever  kind." 

**  What,  then,  is  the  obstacle 
whij'h  vou  fort^see  ?"  asked  Lilias, 
feeling  thankful  that  the  dim  prosjxict 
of  futun.'  aid  which  Sydney  »e<Mne«l  to 
find  in  her  oflere< I  services,  had  already 
calmed  him  com]>letely,  so  that  his 
violent  agitation  had  subsided  for  tho 
time. 

"  Simply,  that  it  will  be  utterly 
impossible  for  you  to  do  anvthing  for 
us,  or  even  to  understand  what  it  is  I 
would  have  done,  unless  1  can  put 
you  in  possession  of  all  the  faets  of  tho 
case.  1  ou  nmst  km)w  the  whole  of  tho 
dark  tragedy  whieh  has  male  Aletheia 
what  she  now  U;  and  that  is  a  tale 
that  cannot  briefly  be  tohl.  It  would 
t;ike  some  tiuu^  before  1  could  make  vou 
understand  all  this  extraordinary  Lid- 
tory ;  and  I  do  not  &ee  bow  I  am  over  to 


have  the  opportunity,  as  we  shonld*  of 
course,  be  alone,  and  I  cannot  come 
to  tho  Abbey.  It  were  in  viun  to  at- 
tempt writmg  it.  I  could  not  «t 
down  calmly  to  dissect,  as  it  were,  the 
anguish  she  has  endured  for  me,  and 
make  a  reconl  of  it,  which  some  acci- 
dent might  expose  to  the  gaze  of  others. 
No,  it  were  too  horrible;"  and  he  shi- 
vered as  he  8])okc. 

"  But  I  cannot  see  any  difficulty," 
said  Lilias.  who,  in  her  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  world's  customs,  could 
perceive  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
meet  for  a  puri)ose  so  essential,  cither 
alone  or  otherwise.  "  I  walk  out  with 
my  old  nurse  every  morning  before 
breakfiust ;  and  why  should  you  not 
come  and  meet  us  ?  You  would  not 
be  near  the  Abbey,  for  I  can  walk  16. 
veral  miles,  I  assure  you;  and  we  go 
everv  dav  throu;;h  the  thick  wood  to 
the  hill  >  ou  see  there.  Nurse  chooact 
that  walk,"  added  Lilias,  smiling  in 
spite  of  uU  her  genuine  sympathVf 
**  because,  like  a  true  Irishwoman,  SM 
says  there  is  never  a  hill  in  all  Englmnd, 
and  so  bhe  goi*8  to  see  the  only  one  that 
th4>re  is.  But  we  aro  quite  alone,  and 
we  never  meet  a  living  beins.  NoTM 
can  walk  behind,  and  you  will  tell  me 
all." 

"And  would  you  really  do  this?"* 
said  Sydney,  reluctantly ;  for  ho  felt 
as  if  he  were  taking  ad\antage  of  her 
guilelessness.  "  But  atlcr  all,  you  will 
bo  with  your  nurse,  and  it  is  nearljr 
cvrtain  you  will  be  seen  by  no  one; 
and  it  is  for  Aletheia — Aletheia,  who 
hits  so  long  endure<l  in  silence  and  in 
utter  friendlessness — yes,  for  her  sakn 
it  is — it  must  be  right  to  adopt  eTon 
this  plan.  Will  you,  tlien,  really  meet 
me?  Not  to-morrow — I  muH  hAfB 
some  time  to  prepare;  but  this  dajr 
wiH'k,  soon  af  t(  r  sunrise,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  wootl  ?•• 

*'l  will,  and  gladly.  How  thankful 
I  shall  1)0,  if  by  any  means  we  can 
make  those  p'jor  eyes  look  less  unutte^ 
ably  mourniuI,"said  Lilias,  inalowtone. 

These  wonls  almost  overcame  him 
again.  He  could  hardly  speak  to 
thank  her ;  but  she  rightly  undentood 
that  his  gratitude  was  too  deep  for  ex* 

{iression.  He  wrung  her  hand,  gave 
ker  one  img  look  of  thankfulneas ;  and 
setting  spurs  to  his  hone,  galloped 
away  in  the  direction  of  Sydnegr 
Court. 
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LiLiAS  rode  slowly  back  to  the  Abbey, 
feeling  as  if  she  bad  just  awakened  from 
a  most  bewildering  dream;  and,  in  fact, 
on  looking  back  to  this  extraordinary 
interview,  which,  in  its  rapid  passing, 
had  been  too  energetic  and  too  full  of 
intense  and  genuine  emotion  to  seem 
unnatural,  she  could  scarcely  believe 
that  she  had  really  been  admitted  to 
witness  the  most  secret  feelings  of  a 
man  who  was  well-nigh  an  utter  stranger 
to  her,  and  who  had  been  so  lon;T  the 
object  of  an  unsatisfied  curiosity  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Randolph  Abbey. 

It  is  a  trite  saying,  however,  that 
the  events  which  are  daily  takin":  place 
at  our  very  hearths,  and  in  our  hearts, 
would  seem  unreal  and  marvellous  in 
fiction  ;  and  there  is  that  in  sufferings 
g(*nuine  human  suft'ering — which  never 
fails,  as  in  the  present  case,  to  break 
down  all  the  barriers  which  conven- 
tional forms  and  the  rules  of  society 
miglit  raise  between  it  and  the  means 
of  relief.  Lilias  feltj  moreover,  that 
the  whole  of  this  strange  history,  which 
involvt'd  the  lives  of  Sydney  and 
Aletheia,  was  evidently  of  a  nature  so 
unexampled  and  extraordinary,  that 
the  conduct  of  both  in  reference  to  it 
was  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  laws. 
Inexplicable  as  it  all  was  even  yet,  this 
at  least  was  plain  ;  and  she  thought 
she  could  discern,  as  Sydney  indeed 
had  hinted,  that  the  plan  of  seeking  her 
aid  had  been  formed  in  his  mind  from 
the  moment  that  he  ascertained,  in  the 
boat,  who  she  was.  She  knew  that  she 
was  the  only  relation  of  her  own  sex 
whom  Aletheia  possessed,  excepting 
Lady  Randolph;  and  it  seemed  perfectly 
natural  from  this  very  circumstance,  that 
she  should  be  chosen  by  Sydm^y,  even 
whilst  almost  unknown  to  him,  as  the 
confidante  of  their  mournful  secret, 
whatever  it  might  be. 

And,  already,  what  strange  revela- 
tions had  been  made  to  herl  It 
was  strange,  indeed,  that  Aletheia's 
mysterious  visitor,  of  whom  she  had 
gradually  begun  to  think  as  of  a 
sort  of  *'  phantom  guest,"  such  as  we 
read  of  in  the  German  tales,  should 
prove  to  be  the  very  person,  who  had 
pleased  and  intei-ested  her  so  much 
durinc  her  voyage,  and  for  whom  she 
had  then,  as  now,  felt  an  instinctiye 


reverence  and  admiration,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible removed  from,  the  dread  and  dis- 
like with  which  she  had  been  wont  to 
think  of  him,  whom  they  described  as 
the  tyrant  and  persecutor  of  her  un- 
happy cousin.  And  Aletheia  herself ! — 
Aletheia,  whom  she  suspected  and  shrunk 
fi-om — to  find  that  sne  was,  indeed, 
altogether  guiltless,  and  only  most  un- 
fortunate— that  she  was  pure,  and  good, 
and  passionate  of  heart,  beneath  that 
wall  of  ice  which  seemed  to  encompass 
her.  Lilias's  whole  soul  recoiled  at  the 
thought  of  what  the  misery  must  have 
been  which  had  turned  her  thus  to 
stone,  if  she  had  once  been  all  Sydney 
described  her — joyous,  and  loving,  and 
full  of  sympathy  to  her  fellow- creatines. 
Bitterly  did  Lilias  reproach  herself  now 
lor  having  avoided  her  as  she  had  done ; 
and  she  resolved  to  endeavour,  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  to  gain  her 
confidence  in  some  degree,  even  before 
the  day  appointed  for  the  solution  of  all 
this  mystery. 

A  week  would  have  seemed  a  long 
time  to  wait  for  the  explanation 
which  she  could  not  fail  to  desire 
most  earnestly ;  but,  happily,  the  days 
were  gilded  now  for  her  with  a  bright- 
ness of  joy  and  hope  which  made  them 
all  too  precious  to  be  wished  away; 
and  not  all  the  ^leep  and  painful  inte- 
rest she  took  in  Aletheia  and  Sydney, 
could  prevent  her  reverting  withdelignt 
to  the  thought  of  the  hour  when  she 
again  would  go  with  her  aunt  to  sit 
upon  that  low  window-seat,  and  look 
up  into  that  face  of  spiritual  beauty, 
and  hear  that  low,  musical  voice, 
speaking  of  truths  sublime  and  holy, 
that  had  been  all  too  vague  in  her  young 
spirit  hitherto,  and  pouring  forth  for 
her  benefit  all  the  treasures  of  the  mind, 
which  years  of  study  on  the  noblest  sub- 
lects  had  stored  witii  that  wisdom  which 
IS  said  to  be^ 

**  More  beantiftal  than  the  ran,  and  ahore  all  the  order 

of  the  ttarf. 
For  the  U  the  brightnetf  of  the  EyeiUsting  Light.*' 

Innocent  and  child-like  as  Lilias  was, 
she  had  a  mind  fully  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  glory  and  the  excellency  of 
a  noble  intellect,  when  it  is  sanctified 
by  a  meek  submission  to  holy  truths ; 
and,  like  Desdemona,  when  her  young 
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heart  was  moved  to  such  devoted  afleo- 
tion  for  the  Moor,  IIubcTt  Lyle  was  all 
beautiful  to  Lilias,  because  she 

"  Saw  hli  face  in  the  mirror  of  hit  mind.** 

And  now,  as  she  n\achcd  the  door  of 
the  Abbey  and  dismounted,  her  dear 
eyes  turned  to  the  grey  turret  and  the 
deep-set  window  whieli  marked  his 
hfilntation,  as  they  ever  turned  now, 
day  by  day,  with  gr(»>nn^  interest ;  but 
she  knew  not  how  that  jrlauci;  was 
notc<l  by  him  who  sat  a  solitary  man 
within ;  and  how,  as  the  thrill  of  joy 
(juivi'ivd  throu<ch  his  heart,  which  this 
expn^ssion  of  tendemi?ss  awoke,  he 
forced  himself  again  to  recollect  that 
this  present  happiness  was  but  the 
herald  to  a  deeix^r  misery,  when  thes<» 
eyes  shoul<l  be  nought  but  a  beloved 
memory  IxMiming  in  the  hojx^less  gloom 
of  his  earthly  life  as  stars  in  a  dark, 
still  heaven,  whilst  their  living  light 
would  brighten  some  existence  ha|)pier 
than  his.  The  thought  was  intensely 
bitter  to  him,  and  he  felt  ibr  one  mo- 
ment as  if  he  could  not  endure  such  a 
consummation  ;  but  soon  he  (juelled  the 
rebellious  spirit,  and  raising  his  head, 
with  his  hands  calmly  folded  on  his 
breast,  he  murmuriHl— 

**  I  WILL  1h>  stn>ng.  Sufleiing  is  a 
holy  and  a  noble  tiling — it  may  be  that 
hereafter  we  shall  recognise  it  as  the 
verj'  choicest  of  heaven's  blessings;  it 
sanctifies  the  heart,  it  strengthens  the 
soul,  and  braces  us  to  endure  the  keen 
air  of  eternity I  will  be  strong." 

Very  full  of  loving  compassion  was 
the  l(M)k  which  Lilias  cast  on  Aletheia, 
as  thev  assembled  in  the  <lrdwing-rooin 
next  evening,  for  on  tlie  diiy  when 
Svdnev  visite<l  her  she  did  not  re- 
ap|Hiar ;  and  she  wondered  that  she 
ever  could  have  attributed  to  her  a 
warning  which  was  evidently  designtnl 
against  one  not  jKTfect  in  n'ctitude. 
Again  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
never  befoni  remarked  how  much  love- 
liness of  expression  there  was  in  that 
marble  counttmimce,  otherwise  devoid 
of  l)eauty.  The  patient  mournfulness 
of  the  deep  eyes,  and  the  extraordinary 
sweetness  of  the  faint  smile  that 
would  brighten  for  a  moment  n)und 
the  mouth,  if  any  one  showed  her 
the  least  mark  of  kindness,  had  iu 
them  a  singular  fascination  which  Li- 
lias, no  longer  blinded  by  her  mistaken 
prejudice,  now  felt  for  the  first  time. 
She  longed  earnestly  to  approach  her 
during  the  hours  when  they  were  com^i 


pelled  by  Sir  Michael's  wish  to  be  in  the 
drawing-room  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
but  her  coosin  gave  her  no  opportunity. 
Aletheia  spent  the  evening  at  her  usual 
occupation,  which  consisted  in  copying, 
with  much  labour,  an  old  IklS.  she  had 
found  in  the  Abbey  library.  Lilias 
had  never  before  felt  any  mtcrcst  in 
ascertaining  what  was  the  subject  of  it; 
but  now  everj-thing  connected  with 
Aletheia  was  of  imi>ortance ;  and  she 
asked  her  to  let  her  look  at  it,  as  it 
seemed  ancient  and  curiously  embla- 
zoned. Aletheia  silently  i)hiced  it  in 
her  hand,  and  Lilias  read  with  surprise 
the  title,  in  quaint  old  characters,  in- 
timating  that  it  was  "A  Treatise  on 
the  DiHerent  Kinds  of  Insanity,  and 
their  Cures." 

This  was  inexplicable  to  Lilias ;  and 
when  she  returned  it  to  her  cousin  she 
saw,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  pity,  that 
from  her  closetl  eyes,  as  she  lay  with 
her  head  leaning  back  on  her  chair« 
large  tears  were  slowly  falling  one  by 
one.  Aletheia  started  when  Lilias 
spoke  to  thank  her  for  the  MS.,  and 
raising  her  hand  to  hercycs,  seemed  to 
be  only  then  aware  that  they  were  wet 
with  these  large  drops.  Hastily  risings 
she  wi'ut  to  a  distant  window,  and 
flinginj;  it  open,  leant  far  out  into  the 
cool  night  air.  Lilias  could  not  resist 
following  her ;  noisi^>lessly  she  stole  to 
her  side.  Aletheia  neither  saw  nor  heard 
her,  and  Lilias  felt  she  could  not  break 
in  upon  that  silent  sorrow  by  a  sinsda 
word  ;  only  as  she  saw  that  one  paley 
cold  hand  rested  on  the  window-sill^ 
she  stooped  down,  and  pressed  herwarm 
lips  to  it  in  a  fond  caress. 

Aletheia  slowly  turned  her  head, 
and  looked  down  upon  her  with  a  kind 
and  gentle  look. 

'<  Little  Lilias,"  she  said,  with  her 
soil,  melancholy  voice,  **1  knew  it 
could  be  none  but  you — good,  warm- 
hearte<l  child,  ever  ready  to  give  lore 
and  sympathy  to  all,  even  when  it  faUs 
on  hearts  that  cannot  more  receiTO  iti 
than  the  cold  rock  could  imbibe  the  soft 
dews  of  the  morning.*' 

She  nasscd  her  hand  over  the  silken  hair 
of  the  liead,  that  still  was  bent  before  her« 
and  seemed  to  gaze  at  hcrwith  a  monm* 
fill  interest,  8|M:aking  more  to  herself 
than  to  her— . 

*<So  young,"  she  murmured;  *'so 
joyous — hopeful,  as  I  was  once.  Ex- 
istence all  before  her  still,  so  to  speak, 
in  her  own  power.  Oh  1  may  it  be 
given  to  this  poor  child,  for  the  nkeof 
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her  sweet  soul,  so  innocent  and  bright, 
that  she  may  never  make  such  havoc  of 
her  life,  as  1  have  done  of  mine." 

The  hand  linnrered  a  moment  on  the 
fair  head,  and  then,  before  Lilias  could 
answer,  Aletheia  had  passed  from  her 
side,  and  she  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  her 
dark  garments  as  she  left  the  room,  to 
return  no  more  that  night.  Yet  this 
little  incident  had  been  very  soothing 
to  Lilias,  and  gave  her  hopes  that  one 
day  she  mi^ht  yet  win  her  way  into  that 
poor  breakmg  heart. 

Just  as  she  came  forward  once  more 
to  take  her  place  among  the  group  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  consisting  now 
of  all  the  party  except  Aletheia,  the 
door  opened  and   a  servant  entered, 
bejiring  a  note  which  he  presented  to 
GabricL  The  an-ival  of  a  letter,  except 
by  post,  was  a  somewhat  unusual  oc- 
currence at  the  Abbey,  as  their  neigh- 
bours were  few,  and  Sir  Michael  asso- 
ciated  with    none.      Moi*e   thaUj  one 
glance  was,  therefore,  directed  to  this 
missive,  which  in  itself  would  have  at- 
tracted  some  attention  from  the  sin- 
gular style  of  the  writing.     It  was  ill- 
folded,  and  sealed  at  a  great  expense  of 
unnecessary  wax,  whilst  the  address  on 
the  back  was  written  in  large  straggling 
letters.    As  Gabriel  took  it  from  the  sal- 
ver, a  close  observer  might  have  noted 
that  his  under  lip  was  compressed  be- 
tween his  teeth,  as  was  his  wont  when 
excited,  and  that  his  hand  shook  with 
asli;j;ht  movement  of  impatience.  From 
the  glances  of  inquiry  which  were  turned 
to  him,  especially  those  of  his  uncle,  he 
saw  it  must  be  read  instantly,  and  that 


with  the  utmost  composure.  Very 
calmly,  therefore,  he  opened  it,  but,  as- 
suredly, no  one  present  saw  a  single 
line  of  what  it  contiiined.  It  was  en- 
closed  with  great  dexterity  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand  ;  his  quick  eye  in  a  moment, 
however,  had  read  every  word.  They 
were  but  these — "  Good  news !  Come 
to-morrow  morning,  without  fail." 
There  was  no  signature  ;  and  in  an- 
other second  Gabriel  had  crushed  it  in 
his  hand,  and  flung  it  into  the  blazing 
fire. 

Sir  Michael  bent  his  small  eyes  keenly 
upon  him. 

**  Your  correspondent  is  not  remark- 
able for  sauoir  vivre,  Gabriel ;  that  is  not 
a  particularly  elegant  address,  it  seems 
to  me." 

*'  Not  worse  than  was  to  be  expected 
from  a  village  blacksmith,"  said  Ga- 
briel, with  perfect  ease.  '*  I  had  quite 
forgotten  that  I  was  in  the  debt  of  a 
notable  son  of  the  forge,  and  he  has 
thought  fit,  in  his  wisdom,  to  remind 
me  of  it.  My  horse  cast  a  shoe  at  a  vil- 
lage, a  few  miles  from  here,  one  day, 
some  time  since,  and  I  did  not  happen 
to  have  any  money  with  me,  so  that  I 
could  not  reward  the  good  man's  ser- 
vices on  that  oc€iision." 

Gabriel  felt  that  the  earnest  gaze  of 
his  uncle  passed  from  his  face  as  he 
spoke,  an4  that  all  suspicion,  if  there 
were  any,  was  allayed  ;  but  for  him^ 
self  an  agitation  had  been  kindled  un.  . 
der  his  placid  aspect,  which  was  not  so 
soon  put  to  flight ;  and  the  few  Loiu*s 
he  spent  in  bed  that  night  were  unre* 
freshed  by  sleep. 
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In  our  last  number  we  gave  the  first  part  of  a  translation  of  an  Irish  poem  of  a 
ven'  early  period.  The  manuscript  m  which  it  is  found  is  not  later  than  the 
twelfth  century.  The  poem  was  transcribed  from  manuscripts  probably  of  a 
much  earlier  date.  On  any  supposition,  the  poem  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
poems  of  the  Edda,  of  which  it  reminds  us,  both  by  its  style  of  fiction,  and  by 
some  peculiarities  of  versification.  It  is  probably  older  than  the  most  ancient 
specimens  that  have  been  preserved  of  Provencal  literature.  It  is  earlier  than 
the  English  invasion  of  Ireland  ;  perhaps  earlier,  and  it  is  not  impossible,  con- 
siderably earlier,  than  the  Norman  invasion  of  England.  With  such  ballads, 
then,  as  remain  of  these  old  days  of  the  Scalds  or  Troubadours,  let  this  poem  be 
compared ;  not  with  those  in  which  great  artists  have  sought  to  reproduce  the 
effects  of  the  popular  ballad — not  with  such  poems  as  "  The  Battle  of  Lake 
Regillas,"  or  "  The  Welshmen  of  Tyrawley."  There  are  strong  reasons  con- 
nected with  the  general  literature  of  Europe,  and  the  illustration  it  is  not  unlikely 
to  receive  from  the  publication  of  such  remains  as  there  are  of  ancient  Irish  poetry, 
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that  some  of  our  antiquarian  societies  should  publish  in  the  ori^nal,  with  such 
eliioidjitiijn  as  3^Ir.  Curry  and  Dr.  O'Donovan  are,  of  all  men  livinor,  most  able 
t)  9U])]>ly,  the  "Fi'uijm  P<x)ms.'*  Tbe  British  and  Armorican  Romances  of 
Arthur,  have  siipplitMl  to  the  students  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto  aids  greater  than 
any  arisin;^  from  other  sources ;  and  it  is  our  belief  that  the  ancient  books  of 
Ireland  will  in  the  siinie  way  be  found  Yaliiable.  Wu  have  reason  now  to  hope 
for  the  publication  of  such  fragments  as  remain  of  the  Brehon  laws.  The  ballads 
of  a  people  are  valuable,  as  well  as  its  laws  :  their  publication  is  more  within  the 
reach  ot  i)rivate  means.  Let  us  hope,  while  it  is  still  possible,  that  time  may 
not  be  lost.  While  the  language  is  still  a  spoken  one,  we  have  much  aid  in 
interpreting  the  written  remaius.  A  few  years  more,  and  this  aid  will  have 
"wholly  passed  away. 

'I'hc  story  of  the  Ed«la  of  Sseniund,  which  tells  of  Thor's  visit  to  Utgard,  to 
avent^e  and  punish  tht*  destruction  of  his  temphf  at  Upsala,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  saert'cl  fin*,  in  one  of  its  incidents  bears  some  resemldaniic  to  our  Irish 
jMM-ui.  Kei;^lit ley's  pleasant  book  of  "Tales  and  Popular  Fictions,"  saves  tu 
fi-r)m  the  trouble  of  translating  fmni  cither  the  Edda,  or  from  CKIenschU^rcr, 
who  has  made  it  the  subject  of  some  cantos  of  his  heroic  poem,  "  The  Gods  of 
the  North:" — 

•'  Thur  and  I.<)ki  oiico  *«ot  out  in  th«  chariot  (hrjiwn  by  buck-goats  for  Ycitanlieim,  or 
Giant- lantl.  Ttiwanls  cvininj;  thiy  arriwd  at  tho  Iiouse  uf  a  fanner  (hoHtlti)^  where  they 
tfxik  up  their  ((U.-irti-rs  for  tli<>  ni^Iit.  Thor  t<>i>k  and  killeil  hi^i  g<><its,  broiled  their  flesh,  and 
invitod  his  host  and  his  childnMi  to  partake  of  thi>  feast.  When  it  was  ended,  Thor  spread 
tlie  f^oit-skiiis  on  tlio  ^munil,  and  de^iroil  tho  childn>a  to  throw  tlie  hones  into  them.  Th* 
fairn-  rs  smi  Thi.dii  li:id  bn>kt'n  ono  of  tlu*  lKm(':f,  to  prot  out  tho  marrow.  In  the  momlnff 
Thor  ^ot  up  and  tlrt'.ssLil  hinwlf,  and  tlien,  laying  hold  of  Miiilner  [Thor's  hammerj, 
ftwun<;  it  over  the  skins.  Iinrnctiiiitt'ly  the  goats  nUfiA  up,  but  onu  of  thtrm  limped  on  tht 
liind  li'^.  Till'  pxl  exclaimed  that  tlic  fanner  and  his  family  hail  nut  dealt  fairly  with  iha 
K>n»*s,  f.ir  t!n'  i^MiiCi  Ivan  was  broken.  Th«  fannor  wan  territiwl  to  death  when  he  «w  Thor 
draw  down  his  ey throws,  and  ^rosp  the  Iiandlu  of  Miiilner  till  his  knuckles  gn-w  white.  He 
and  h<s  childn'n  sued  for  ^race.,  ofl'criii;^  any  tenns :  and  Thor,  laying  aside  his  anger,  ac- 
copt  il  Thialli  and  his  .-^i^ter  liosko  fur  his  bC'r>'auts,  and  left  hid  guats  there  liehind  them."— 

Tht^  snj>erstitions  advorto<l  to  through  tho  poem  which  we  give,  are  all  of  them 
of  p;i<;an  origin.  There  may  pos'<ibly  l>e  some  allusion  to  the  fancy  for  hone- 
flesh  which  charaf'terised  most  uf  the  northern  nations,  and  to  detach  them  from 
-which  stran<^e  luxury  sc<*me<l  the  gn^at  business  of  the  Christian  missionariei 
who  (ir>t  converted  Strandinavia.  'J  he  ma^ic  ascribed  to  the  rowan-tree  is  abo 
northern,  but  not  ]M>culiar  to  the  north ;  nor  was  it  probably  derived  by  the 
]ri>h  tVotu  northern  I  sources.  In  th(>  bardic  stories  of  the  tutha  de  Damum, 
they  ant  said,  in  their  wand4Tings,  iH'fore  ntming  to  Irtdand,  to  have  been  dls. 
tuibcd  by  find  in*;  the  nu'n,  whom  they  ha<l  killed  in  one  day's  battle^  acti\'cly 
enpiiir'd  n<rain>t  them  in  the  next,  having  apparently  sulfered  littl*;  or  no  incon- 
veni^'ucc.  The  Kuizlish  wen;  stujnd  enough  not  to  know  that  thev  had  been 
beaten  at  Watcrhjo  acconliiiLT  to  all  the  rulcj  of  war,  and  took  to  hunting  and 
slau;:htcring  their  victors :  and  in  the  same  way,  the  ]HM)ple  of  the  countries 
thriMi^di  which  the.  Dannaus  ]):issiMl,  in  spite  of  Ix'ing  slaui:htcre<l,  rose  up  fresh 
for  new  battle.  Tht*  Dnnaans  were  magicians  as  well  as  warriors,  and  they  at 
list  hit  upon  the  device  of  pinning  the  dead  men  down  to  the  ground  by  spikes 
of  the  r.»wan-tree.  This  w:is  in  **  the  countrii*s  of  (inM'c<»" — the  Greece-land  of 
our  jMiem — the  same  n»i:ion  in  which  vampires,  in  days  little  bctbre  our  own^  have 
been  treateil  in  the  same  manner. 

In  som(>  of  the  Irish  piHMus  published  by  the  Antiouarian  Societies,  the 
Archieological  and  tin*  (\dtic,  then'  are  some  passiigi*s  whi<di  may  remind  the 
reader  of  the  enchantment  here.  There  i?,  in  the  **  Miscellany"  of  the  Celtic 
S(»ciety,  a  poem  of  gn-at  beanty,  in  which  tluf  sons  of  Daire  are  leil  on  by  a 
mairicnl  fawn  to  a  Innir  an<l  wild  chase,  at  the  end  of  which  the  fawn  is  killed. 
ANe  at)erwai*ds  tin<l  them  in  tin*  hut  of  a  ^trang<dy  detbrme«l  witch-like  woman, 
who,  first  havini;  in  vain  t ri<.>d  {>er^uasions,  at  last  by  thn'ats  suc(.H.H-ds  in  subduing 
one  of  them  to  her  endiniet's.  "  As  the  fin*  darkened,  she  [lussed  into  another 
won<lerfuI  form.  She  ai*sumed  a  tbrm  of  wondrous  beanty.  Kuddy  were  her 
cheeks,  and  round  her  breasts.     Her  eyes  were  thus :  they  were  not  such  ai  to 

cloud  h«r  face ;  thrco  suns  in  each  of  them  shone ;  whutem  aht  logked  on  grow 
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bright."  A  Durple  robe,  the  symbol  of  royalty,  covered  her  breasts.  As  Lu^od, 
the  son  of  Daire,  continued  to  gaze,  she  became  yet  more  beautiful.  Her 
beauty  was  more  than  that  of  woman,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  young  man 
did  not  feel  something  of  disappointment,  at  finding  that,  after  all,  she  resolved 
herself  into  an  allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Sinaina — ''  the  river  of  know- 
ledge"—our  own  Shannon : — 


*'  I  say  unto  thee,  oh  1  mild  youth. 
With  me  the  arch-kings  unite  themselves ; 
I  am  the  majestic,  slender  damsel, 
The  Sovereignty  of  Alba  and  Eire. 

'*  To  thee  I  have  revealed  myself  to-night. 
That  is  all.     With  me  thou  shalt  not  be  united. 
Thou  shalt  have  a  son ;  honoured  in  him, 
He  is  the  man  with  whom  I  shall  be  united. 

"  The  name  of  the  son  shall  be  Lugaid-Mor ; 
He  shall  be  a  royal  son ; 
He  it  is  for  whom  we  have  been  longing ; 
He  shall  be  a  Druid,  a  Prophet,  a  Poet." 

This  is  not  altogether  unlike  Burns's  '^Vision."  The  Sovereip^ty  of  Eire,  or 
Ireland,  when  the  first  scene  of  ordinary  enchantment  has  passed  away,  appears 
in  the  Irish  Poem ;  the  Muse  of  Scotland  inBums's ;  and  each  represented  m  very 
much  the  same  style  of  fiction — the  one  almost  prefi«ruring  the  other ;  and  while 
all  the  details  are  necessarily  different,  both  expressed  in  the  same  elevated  cast  of 
imagination.  The  witch  of  our  story  has  no  claims  such  as  this.  Who  she  is, 
or  whom  she  symbolises,  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  pagan  antiquity.  She  has  no 
charms  with  which  to  tempt  the  party  who  find  themselves  in  her  strange  hostel. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  temptation,  as  in  other  stories  of  enchantment.  Li  romance 
we  often  meet  scenes  in  which  the  hero  has  to  overcome  a  thousand  diflSculties 
and  to  escape  unnumbered  snares.  Such  fascinations  as  music  and  the  banquet 
and  beauty  can  exert,  are  all  called  up  to  invite  or  to  delude.  But  here  nothing 
of  the  kind  seems  intended,  and  insult  alone  is  thought  of.  The  incident  adverted 
to  at  the  close  of  our  poem  is  not  now  known.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
witch  is  the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  poem  entitled  "The  Chase,"  given  in 
English  by  Miss  Brooke  and  Dr.  Drummond,  in  which  she  is  called  Gullen,  or 
Guillen,  apparently  a  different  form  of  the  same  word.  CuUen  is  the  name  in 
the  poem  which  we  translate,  of  the  person  by  whom  Finn  and  his  party  are 
represi^nted  as  tormented — ** appalled"  is  the  suggestive  word  by  which  the 
thought  seems  to  us  best  represented.  Of  C alien,  and  CuUen's  coadjutors,  who 
give  so  much  trouble  during  the  night,  and  of  whose  magic  not  a  trace  remains 
m  the  morning,  we  have  met  no  other  mention  in  romance.  In  the  actual 
history  of  the  country  we  have  met  the  name.  But  we  keep  our  readers  too 
long  from  the  poem  :— 

I. 

Strange  guard,  before  the  open  door. 

In  savage  mood  a  giant  stood. 

He  seized  our  steeds,  and  as  we  pass'd 

The  threshold  he  the  door  made  fast. 

With  bolts  and  hooks  of  iron  strong ; 

And  then  with  shout,  and  scream,  andjK>ng9 

Exultingly,  in  fiendish  cry. 

Howled,  "  Welcome,  welcome,  mightjF  FLim  I 

Son  of  Cumal,  we  have  been 

Waiting  for  thee,  late  and  long. 

Son  of  Cumal  of  Almain  I" 

We  to  rest  us  then  were  fain. 

He  fed  the  fire  with  logs  of  oak — 

Thrpugh  9floiQuldeiiiig  smoko  ft  light  Aftt  broko 
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Half  lit  the  gloom  of  that  wide  room. 

Just  where  me  shadows  came  we  view 

A  witch-like  womaD^  wan  of  hue. 

From  whose  thin  neck  three  heads  upgrew 

And  opposite — ^portentous  sight— 

A  headless  man  lay  down  at  rest, 

One  red  eye  lit  hiB  ample  breast. 

*'  Let  nmsicy  with  its  welcoming, 

Greet,"  said  the  giant,  "  the  proud  King." 

From  iron  benches  on  the  right 
Nine  headless  bodies  rose  to  sight ; 
And  on  the  left,  from  grim  repose, 
Nine  heads  that  had  no  bodies  rose. 

Three  picrcinj^  shrieks,  discordant  all. 
Were  heard  distinct  in  that  wide  hall. 
The  witch,  who  caught  the  voice's  fall. 
In  the  same  dismal  tone  replied ; 
And  the  foul  trunk  on  the  other  side 
With  red  eye  glaring  from  his  breast. 
Shrieked  and  made  answer  to  the  rest. 

The  sharp  sounds  grated  on  the  ear. 
And  filled  the  heart  with  freezing  fear ; 
But  none  on  ear  and  spirit  sunk 
So  dread  as  those  of  that  foul  trunk. 
Oh,  that  foul  trunk  of  the  one  eye. 
How  could  we  hear  it  and  not  die  ? 

The  savage  sounds,  discordant,  dread. 
From  out  their  earth  would  wake  the  dead. 

ni. 

The  music  ceased.    The  giant  tall 
Took  down  the  fire-axe  from  the  wall. 
And  struck  our  steeds,  and  slew,  and  flayed. 
And  joint  from  joint  asunder  laid. 

**  Be  silent,  Cailtc,  as  thou  art 
Prudent,"  saith  Finn— that  gallant  heart 
Trembled  not  then.    "  Oh,  would  that  he 
Dealt  death  to  us — to  you  and  me> 
And  Oisin  1  would  it  so  could  be." 

Then  fifiy  i)uinted  spikes  brought  he. 
Of  mountain  ash,  the  manic  tree  ; 
To  each  a  bleeding  joint  he  bound. 
And  ranged  them  at  the  fire-place  round. 

But  of  those  joints  not  one  was  brown 
When  from  tlie  fire  he  takes  all  down  ; 
With  eager  hands  the  food  he  placed 
Before  us,  asking  Finn  to  taste. 

IV. 

The  food — the  spikes  of  rowan-tree 
Finn  scowling  eyed ;  then  answered  he : 

"Take,  churl,  thy  savage  meat  away ; 
The  pangs  of  hunger  many  a  day 
Will  I  endure,  ere  break  inv  fast, 
Though  dying,  on  such  foul  repast." 
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^'  To  seek  my  hoiue,  and  scorn  my  food, 
Finn,  Cailte,  Oisin,  bodes  no  good." 

V. 

Then  up  we  rose — all  grasped  our  swords. 
As  maddened  by  his  magic  words. 

The  fire-light  that  till  now  had  shone 
Fades ;  the  last  ember-gleams  are  gone ; 

To  one  dark  nook  we  crowd  all  three 

We  know  not,  guess  not  where  we  be. 

Each  with  the  other  closed  in  fight— ^ 
Each  would  the  other  slay  outright ; 
Oh,  were  it  not  for  Finn  that  night. 
Would  we  have  seen  the  morning's  light  ? 

VI. 

Through  the  long  night  this  game  of  blows 
We  played,  and  till  the  morning  rose ; 
And  then  as  waked  the  joyous  sun, 
A  trance  came  o'er  us  every  one. 

And  one  fell  exist,  and  one  fell  west«- 
All  lay  as  dead,  so  deep  that  rest. 

Brief  was  the  trance — a  calm,  and  deep. 
And  healing  trance  1     From  balmy  sleep 
We  rose  to  joyous  health  restored ; 
N"o  sign  of  blood,  no  wound  of  sword. 

Where  is  the  house  ?     The  sun  that  lit 
All  else,  it  seems,  has  hidden  it. 
Where  is  the  giant  now  ?  and  where 
The  witch  ?  the  forms  that  met  us  there  ? 
All  vanished  with  the  morning  air. 

vu. 
Then  Finn  of  Innisfail  uprist, 
His  own  black  steed's  rem  in  his  fist ; 
His  own  black  steed  obeying  him. 
Unscathed  in  head,  or  trunk,  or  limb. 

With  weariness,  all  weak  and  wan. 
We  reached  the  strand  of  Barriman  ; 
The  well-known  path  again  we  meet. 
And  friends  with  eager  welcome  greet. 

"Where  have  you  been?"    And  Finn's  reply 
To  all  who  ask  is  calm  and  high : 

"  Soldiers,  we  went  where  peril  led. 
And  we  were  poorly  billeted. 

*'  'Twas  fiends  that  crossed  our  path,  not  men. 
The  phantoms  three  of  Iberglen, 
Avenging  thus  their  sister's  shame. 
The  false-lipped  Cullen,  mocking  came. 
And  through  that  night  of  magic  change 
Appalled  us  with  illusions  strange." 

Again  upon  our  steeds  we  bound. 
And  scour  the  isle  of  Elga  round  ; 
Through  cultured  plain  and  mountain  bare# 
And  many  a  fastness,  many  A  Fair. 
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Five  miles  of  very  tolerably  good  road 
unite  the  Piraeus  tothecit/  of  Athen?, 
a  fact  only  of  emiivaliMit  significance 
with  any  other  demonstration  of  the 
commonesit  instinct  of  self- preserva- 
tion. Eleven  more*,  which  g^xxl-na- 
turcd  people  like  myself  might  «lcscrihc 
as  praclica])le  (taking  the  word  in  ahoiit 
the  same  force  as  "vriuMi  ajjpHcil  t(»  a 
breach),  extend  from  it  towards  KK'ii- 
sis ;  while  the  accidents,  by  taking  ad- 
vantajre  of  which,  acconling  to  poor 
Turner's  definition  of  the  <  lo<l-gift,  the 
Athenians  have  asserted  their  moileni 
claim  to  genius,  and  which  arc  made 
to  serve  as  transit  mcflia  in  evi-rv  other 
direction,  would  be  mentally  linlicnjus 
did  they  not  hapi>en  to  be  so  physically 
painful.  How  many  things  are  under- 
taken, and,  what  is  moit?,  ]M.'ribrMUM|, 
in  ignorance  of,  or  indiiVerence  to  their 
diflicidtv,  which  would  be  otherwise 
added  to  the  long  list  of  what  we  t^ngiit 
to  do,  and  which  we  (piietly  h'av(^  un- 
done. Our  expedition  t4»  llu?  suuunit  of 
Pentellicus  was  a  notable  example  of 
this ;  for  sure  1  am,  that  ha<l  some  of  our 

Earty  been  clairvoyant,  it  never  would 
ave  come  off.  At  11 ,  a.m.,  about  fuur 
hours  later  than  any  ratioiud  peoph»  ev(»r 
started  upon  the  same  ext'ursion,  we 
set  ofl*;  and  after  jolting  for  two  hours 
over  one  of  these  ct)mbiiHMl  results  <»f 
elemental  vagariousuess  and  human  in- 
genuity, in  a  carriage  such  as  one  must 
go  to  Athens  to  belu)ld,  arrived  at  the 
Convent  of  PenteHii'.us,  a  pictuivscpie 
old  building,  charminjily  situated  U|)on 
a  gentle  elevation,  and  surroun<led  by 
stately  i)ines  and  the  ever-vcnlant 
olive.  Here  we  found  our  horses  ;  and 
having  resijectively  a^'^certained  that  wo 
were  whole,  a  convictiun  not  at  all  less 
startling  than  pleasant,  we  mounted. 
I  must  not  forget  to  wiy  that  the  conn- 
trj'  through  which  we  were  thus  jxTil- 
ously  jerked  is  verv  beautiful ;  the  fore- 
ground rich  in  cofour,  broken  and  va- 
rioas  tempting  the  eye  onwards  1o  un- 
dulating plains,  bright  in  atmos])heiic 
effects,  and  bounded,  as  we  look^-d  to 
the  north  or  south,  bv  noble  mountain 
forms,  or  the  perhaps  even  gran<ler 
limits  of  the  blue  ^gean.  As  we  were 
about  to  proceed,  trusting  to  the  ge. 
naral  cUzectioDi  of  the  men  in  charge 


of  our  horses,  and  wore  speaking  not 
in  the  most  n.»spectful  t«mis  ot  our 
faithless  landlord,  the  aforc-nientione<l 
desperado,  who  had  voliintei^red  to 
oiliciate  as  our  guide,  tho  iudi\idual 
in  ijuestion,  verifying  the  proverb, 
**  parlez  du  diahic,''  &c.,  made  his  ap. 
pearance.  A  more  pioturtsque  per- 
sonage 1  have  rarely  seen  ;  one  so  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  the  idea  that  he 
was  so,  never.  Mounted  on  a  nearir 
thorough-bred  Arab,  and  attired  in  an 
Anaoivontic  costume,  half  Gret-k  half 
Turkish,  armeil  to  the  toeih, — his  sfl- 
ver  ])i»tols  ami  jewelled  vutacrhan  ch*- 
teninjr  in  the  sun — his  lonjr  black  h:iir 
ami  crimson  scarf  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  he  dashed  suddenly  from  the 
thick  wood,  and,  advancing  to  the  van 
of  the  party,  turned  sutldonly,  gazed 
for  a  moment  inKMitly  upon  us,  antl 
tlien  wheeHng  (piickly  round,  buried 
his  huge  >purs  in  his  horst»'s  flanks,  aitd 
iU'd  swifier  than  a  Parthian.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  was  out  of  sight ;  in  another 
(at  :i  scarcely  cix'diblc  distance?),  still 
as  a  statue, he  stood,  in  all  the  brilliuitt 
relief  involved  bv  the  jrorsreousness  of 
his  costume,  the  radiance  of  the  sim- 
shiue,  an»l  a  backgrouml  of  d«jp  blue, 
which,  with  a  juster  appreciation  of 
-  Pictorial  re<]uisitions  than  one  would 
javo  given  him  credit  lor,  he  had  se- 
le<:ted.  I'hroujihout  the  dav  he  con- 
tinned,  to  our  infinite  amusement,  to 
di|>orl  himself  in  this  nmnner,  either 
Ibr  eir<M't,  or  with  a  joy*msness  which 
was  so  naturally  the  result  of  feeling 
once  moiv  under  him  the  springing 
barb,  an*!  of  iidialing  once  again  the 
{n'<h  moimtain  air,  and  sunning  him- 
bclf  in  the  light  which  had  looked  upon 
so  many  adventures,  long  forgotten  in 
the  paltry  ])ilfering3  of  his  dully  voca- 
tion. 

As  a  piidchis  assumption  was  wholly 
and  entiR'ly  gratuitous.  Whether  he 
had  ever  made  the  ascent  before  is  still 
a  matter  of  doubt  in  my  mind  ;  and  I 
believe  it  was  due  rather  to  our  own 
wigaeity,  and  that  of  the  animals  we 
rode,  tiian  to  his  guidance,  that  we  did 
fnuilly  reach  the  summit  of  Pentellicus. 
1   was   fortunate  in  the  selection,  or 

rather  in  the  chance,  of  my  horse a 

BmalU  wiry«  nervoua  Arab,  full  of  life 
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and  energy i  betinding  beneath  one  as  if 
he  sharea  die  elation  of  spirits  which 
to  myself  is  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  so  bright  and  glorious  a  day  as  that 
which  smiled  upon  us.  We  were  six 
in  number,  starting  all  together ;  but  in 
a  short  time  the  various  accidents  of  a 
mountain  path  divided  us,  and,  ere  we 
had  proceeded  a  mile,  we  were  already 
separated  into  four  divisions.  The  road 
we  passed  over,  so  soon  as  the  ascent 
commenced,  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe ;  but  if  my  reader  will  kindly 
conceive  a  sand-bill,  every  grain  of 
which  is  magnified  to  a  huge  mass  of 
rolling  marble,  he  will  have,  perhaps,  a 
faint  idea  of  its  nature.  After  the 
usual  incidents  of  horses  stumbling, 
saddles  slipping,  and  such  like,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  great  qtlarries 
from  whence  was  hewn  the  marble  in 
which  the  mightiest  and  most  lovely  of 
the  creations  and  the  dreams  of  a  genius 
(which,  alas !  has  no  representative  in 
these  modem  days)  have  found  a  worthy 
and  enduring  home.  Not  without  a 
certain  sensation  of  awe  did  we  ap- 
proach this  now  silent  and  deserted  spot ; 
and  as  we  gazed  upon  these  evidences 
either  of  an  energy  we  are  imable  to 
comprehend,  or,  at  least,  are  incapable  of 
exerting,  or  of  a  knowledge  of  practical 
mechanics  for  which  we  are  not  willing 
to  give  them  credit,  again  the  feeling 
which  must  so  often  invade  the  mind  of 
the  observant  traveller  catne  upon  us, 
and  we  understood  painfully  how  little 
cause,  even  in  the  practical  utilita- 
rianism, which  forms,  alas  1  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  boast  of  this  steam-ridden, 
iron-handed  age,  we  have  for  self-gratu- 
lation.  From  the  fissures  of  the  marble, 
glowing  with  the  rich  colouring  by 
which  time  and  the  elements  compen- 
sate for  the  destruction  and  devastation 
of  which  they  are  guilty,  in  every 
variety  of  wild  and  picturesque  form, 
the  stone  pine  and  the  silver  larch, 
their  roots  exposed  and  clinging  to  their 
marble  homes,  stood  forth  against  the 
sky ;  and  in  every  inequality  which 
would  give  lodgment  to  a  little  mould, 
or  resting  place  to  the  wind-borne  seed, 
sweet  flowers  and  graceful  woodbine 
basked  in  the  sun,  or  waved  in  the  soft 
breath  of  the  perfumed  breeze.  We 
pursued  our  way  in  silence ;  the  fatigue 
of  the  ascent  began  to  tell  upon  us,  and 
the  vaffaries  of  our  eccentric  guide  to 
irritate  rather  than  amuse ;  and  as 
height  aft^r  height  surmounted  still 
gave  to  our  wearied  senses  the  fact  of 
others   still  to  be  accomplished,  we 


began  to  question  whether,  as  the  little 
bov  said  of  his  alphabet,  it  was  worth 
going  through  so  much  to  obtain  so 
little.  The  cry  of  "Marathon  in 
sight  1'*  dispelled,  as  by  magic,  ja\\  this 
unworthy  feeling;  as  if  the  very  name 
upon  the  air  possessed  an  invigo- 
rating power,  we  pushed  forward,  and, 
after  a  difficult  and  severe  scramble, 
reached  the  level  space  which  upon  the 
north  and  south-east  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain surround  the  actual  summit. 

Here  we  paused,  partly  to  renew  our 
own,  and  to  allow  the  horses  to  recover 
their  breath,  and  -partly  in  the  faint 
hope  of  seeing  something  of  our  stray 
companion,   from    whose   antiquarian 
enthusiasm  we  should  have  anticipated 
efforts  more  than  human,  to  reach  a 
point,  where   was  so   much  eloquent 
to  all  educated   men,  but  doubly   so 
to  one  deeply  imbued  (ostensibly,  at 
least)  with   veneration   for   the  great 
of  old.    We  looked,  however,  in  vain  ; 
and  being  uruible  to  see  him,  endea- 
voured,   and,    be    it    observed,    with 
signal   success,    to   console   ourselves. 
Having  gained  a  little  tumulus  of  stones 
raised  upon  the  extremest  summit,  we 
looked  upon   the  wide  and  pregnant 
scene  which  lay  spread  before  us.    On 
the  one  hand,  the  steep,  almost  perpen- 
dicular, sides  of  the  mountain  rose  from 
the  rich  plain  which  we  had  traversed, 
and  from  whose  surface,  visible  only  to 
eyes  which  had  become  so  completely 
imbued  with  their  majestic  forms,  arose 
the  Acropolis,  and  the  Lycabettus,  the 
Pnyx  and  the  Areopagus,  while  still 
further  onward  the  blue  iEgean  carried 
the  eye  to  the  faint  and  dreamy  out- 
line, whose  every  summit  is  synoni- 
mous  with  some  glorious  name  or  spirit- 
lifting  deed.     Upon  the  other,  innu- 
merable mountains  faded  into  the  blue* 
distance ;  while  apparently  at  our  feet 
the  plain  of  Marathon  lay,  flooded  with 
sunshine,  peaceful  and  calm,  as  if  the 
shock  of  battle  and  the  rush  of  men 
had  never  disturbed  its  quiet,  or  given 
to  it  a  name  which,  so  long  as  hearts 
shall  beat  or  pulses  throb,   will  hold 
over  the  human  race  a  power  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  indi- 
vidual susceptibility  to  the  influences  of 
all  that  is  best  and  highest  in  this  cold 
and  hollow  world. 

With  whispers  more  eloquent  of  the 
magic  power  of  such  a  scene  than  the 
loudest  exclamations  of  delijiht,  we  en- 
deavoured to  trace  the  various  points 
with  which  history  and  poetry  have 
made  the  mind  familiar;  and  then  hay^ 
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ing,  afl  it  were,  mastered  the  material 
iacts,  we  sat  long  in  silence,  each  pur. 
.suing  to  the  panic  end,  although,  pro- 
bably, by  very  tlillcrcnt  routes,  the 
same  current  of  eager  and  excited 
thought.  On  this  bpot,  now  eo  tran- 
(juil,  bright  with  the  green  promise  of 
early  spring,  had  been  fought  one  of 
those  battles  which  in  all  ages  have 
been  cited  as  the  conllicts  upon  which, 
not  mcH'ly  the  destinies  of  the  mo- 
ment, but  the  interests  of  ages  yet  un- 
born, have  depended,  and  whose  issues 
have  been  the  portals  of  progi'e^s  or  the 
barri<.T3  of  n^tmgression  —  c(mliicts, 
whieh  have  borne  evidences  of  llie  indo- 
mitable and  almost  infinite  ])(»wer  of 
human  ener<iv,  when  governed  or  in- 
sjHred  by  the  love  of  country  or  the 
tliir.-^t  of  fame — imd  have,  in  their 
Poan?ely  cii'dible  tenninalions,  given 
proof  incontrovertible  of  tiie  <lomina- 
tion  of  some  loftier  rule  than  the 
mightiest  and  deepest  pas>Ion  of  which 
the  soul  is  susceptible. 

I'pon  this  now  verdant  and  lux- 
uriant j)lain,  eleven  thousand  warriors 
stood,  not  only  undaunted,  but  lull  of 
eagerness  ami  hoj)e,  in  the  face  of  the 
tjverwhelmnig  and  disproportionate  ar- 
ray of  two  hundrt'd  thousand  men. 
Kaeh  indivi<hial  (ireek  eouhl  lof)k  not 
iinlv  caliidv,  but  exuUin^lv,  nnon  the 
f.u't  that  twenty  enemies,  arme<l,  and 
skill'ul  in  tlie  use  of  arms,  were  ready, 
at  a  trumpet's  bhist,  to  riwh  upon  him. 
»*">nielv,  sometliin;;;bevond  mere  hunmn 
c.mrain*  mu>t  have  sustained  tlu-ni ; 
MiUH'ihiiiir  bevond  nu  re  rhvsieal  ex- 
(i;einent,  tribe,  emulation,  or  patriotic 
lire  must  have  w;;rmed  tlje  hearts  ami 
^^^lng  the  nerv«-s  whieh  were  the  lirst 
\\  break  the  hide<m-<  rtileiice  of  that 
t  ivmendous  moment  which  precedes  the 
iii>li  of  I  aitle. 

That  the  Athenians  fuught  for  heartli 
and  home,  that  beaten  there,  they 
were  Waten  for  ever,  tliat  a  thousand 
memories  of  great  and  glorious  deeds 
invested  the  ground  upon  which  they 
fought  with  the  prextifjc  of  victor}',— 
all  thi'si*  are  nuu-h,  but  scarcely  sulli- 
cieiit  to  account  for  a  result  which  the 
fearful  disproportion  of  force  rendered 
so  apparently  imi)ossible.  Had  the 
IVrsian,  instead  of  the  Greek  army, 
pmvi'd  victorious,  the  decadence  of 
the  CI  reeks  as  a  nation  would,  probably, 
have  followed,  as  it  did  later,  when 
i'hilip  of  Macedon  8ubdue<l,  and,  in  a 
s>ill  more  rem<irkable  manner,  under 
t'uj  i'on«|ucring  Komans,  not  only  bo- 
t'ow  it  had  reached  its  culminating  point 


of  grandeur  and  civiliflatioiiy  and  was 
consequently  but  comparatively  quali- 
fied to  instruct  its  conquerors,  but 
under  circumstances  which  would,  pro- 
bably, have  modified  the  entire  history 
of  tlie  world.  Art,  science,  legislation, 
poetry,  which  ibund  patronage  and  ap- 
preciation among  the  latter,  and  were, 
consequently,  destined  to  spread  over 
the  face  of  Europe,  might  havn  died 
unprised  and  undevclope<l  in  the  effe- 
minate voluptuousness  of  Persian  do- 
mination; or,  at  least,  the  current  of 
progress  might  have  been  reversed,  and 
the  Eastern  rather  than  the  Western 
world  might  have  been  irrigated  by  the 
teeming  waters. 

Another  feature  of  this  memorable 
fight,  worthy  of  all  observation,  and 
strictV  contirmative  of  the  position  I 
wouhl  assume,  is  the  inverse  ratio  in 
which  tin*  two  armies,  relativelvto  their 
numbers,  sutVeix;)].  192  Greeks  died 
gloriously  battling  for  liberty  and  fame, 
while  the  startling  number  of  6,500 
Persians  bit  the  dust.  Verily  there  is 
a  Go4l  of  battles ;  and  never  has  the  out- 
stretching of  I  lis  arm  been  more  plainly 
evidenced  than  uptm  the  plain  upon 
wliicli,  Ibrgetful  of  the  lligiit  of  time, 
and  occupied  by  these  and  Miuilar  re- 
tleetions,  we  sat  gazing.  An  imperious 
summons  from  our  ectH^ntric  guide 
recalled  us  from  the  past;  and  seeing 
the  sun  already  low  in  the  horixon, 
we  mounti'd  our  horses,  and  with  as 
much  speed  as  was  conquitible  with 
safety,  proceeded  to  descend  the  moun- 
tain. As  we  did  so,  the  hours  of  even- 
iiiL^  and  the  broatler  shad o\\s  added  not 
a  little  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery 
thi"ou;;h  whieh  we  passed;  and,  with 
universal  feelings  of  entire  satistaction 
in  our  day,  >\e  regained  the  convent, 
and  ordi'riiig  the  horses  to  he  put  to, 
iiitpiired  eagerly  for  ft)od  and  our  va- 
grant friend,  lioth  were  soon  found;  in- 
deed, the  discovery  of  the  one  involved 
that  of  the  othuV.  We  found  him 
tpiietly  seated  ut  a  table  profusely 
spi-eadwith  go<Kl  things,  which  nad  been 
pix'pared  in  the  retector}'  of  the  de- 
serted convent.  Neither  the  viands 
nor  the  truant  companion  were  spared  ; 
with  great  a])petite  and  acrimony  we 
attack(*d  each  in  turn,  and  trutn  to 
say,  we  were  victors  in  both  cases 
our  onslaught  upon  the  one  tending 
greatly  to  our  refreshment,  and  the 
other/  infinitely  to  our  amusement. 
Poor  dear  — 's  account  of  him-. 
self  wa.-i,  in  sober  truth,  not  particu- 
larly sjitisfactor}',  and  certainly  he  did 
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not  come  brilliantly  out  of  the  cross, 
examination  to  which,  in  conscious 
superiority,  he  was  immediately  sub- 
jected. It  was  a  total  mistake;  but  feel- 
ing his  character  for  antiquarian  enthu- 
siasm  to  be  at  stake,  he  determined 
to  rush  headlong  into  the  matter, — 
dilated  with  fervent  eloquence  upon 
the  glorious  views  he  had  gained,  each 
more  magnificent  than  the  last,  which 
had  rewarded  his  ascent  of  ^cr^^aZ  sum- 
mits; but  broke  down  wholly  when 
relentlessly  cross-questioned  as  to  par- 
ticulars— he  was  driven  from  the  course 
of  grandiloquent  generalities  to  fight  his 
battle  on  the  narrow  plain  of  fact. 
Then,  alas  1  the  simple  truth  came  out : 
the  day  was  intensely  hot,  the  walk  des- 
perately fatiguing,  and  a  previous  long 
day's  nde  imperatively  forbidding  any 
other  mode  of  locomotion.  In  the 
midst  of  the  merriment  occasioned  by 
this  confession,  the  brigand  made  his 
appearance,  and  admonished  us  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  be  so  late  abroad  ;  and 
as  we  felt  that  if  upon  no  other  point, 
at  least  upon  this  he  was  first-rate  autho- 
rity, we  broke  up  the  court,  and  passing 
sentence  of  Leze  Marathon  upon  the 
defaulters,  were  soon  en  roM/c  to  Athens. 
K  we  were  not  so  well  able  to  see  the 
peculiarities  of  the  road,  our  driver  was 
determined  we  should  feel  them ;  and 
we  arrived  at  the  hotel  fairly  worn  out 
with  the  perpetual  shocks  to  which  we 
were  subjected.  The  next  day  was 
Sunday,  and  we  were  edified  by  one 
of  the  most  original  sermons,  both  as 
regards  matter  and  delivery,  that  it 
was  ever  my  lot  to  listen  to.  I  was 
very  attentive  (as,  indeed,  I  always  am), 
but  gathered  nothing  during  the  time 
of  a  rather  lengthy  discourse,  but  that, 
with  a  dislike  to  every thii\g  in  gene- 
ral, and  a  universal  fear,  the  chief 
horror  and  the  utmost  dread  of  the 
worthy  man  was,  that  any  one  should 
speak  to  him  of  the  angels.  I,  for  one, 
should  never  have  dreamed  of  broach- 
ing a  subject  so  little  suggested  by 
either  his  personal  appearance  or  men- 
tal qualifications,  so  far  as  evidenced  in 
his  discourse,  and  could  only  conceive 
his  reiterated  command,  "Don't  talk 
to  me  of  the  angels,"  to  be  simply  gra- 
tuitous. 

As  usual  upon  the  Continent,  the 
Protestant  church  in  Athens  is  as  mean 
and  wretched  as  if  it  had  been  built  by 
the  despisers  rather  than  the  professors 
of  the  faith  it  is  intended  to  propagate. 
In  Home  we  take  refuge  in  the  un- 
bending bigotry  which  denies  us  any 


other  sanctuary  than  that* which  per- 
forms for  pigs  on  week  days,  what  it 
does  for  ourselves  on  Sundays.  But, 
so  similar  is  it  in  pretension  and  fact 
to  the  buildings  consecrated  by  us  to 
the  worship  of  God  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  that  one  is  tempted  to  think 
that  more  burden  is  thrown  on  the 
Pope's  shoulders  than  is  justly  due. 
After  the  service,  we  went  to  hear  the 
band,  and  see  the  Court  grandees  who 
had  flourished  beneath  our  windows, 
glorying  in  their  voluminous  fustianel- 
las,  red  caps,  and  embroidered  jackets. 
We  were  not,  however,  very  successful^ 
and  were  fain  to  console  ourselves  by  a 
visit  to  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the 
Ajiora  Gate,  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Winds.  These  monuments,  in  common 
with  all  those  which  remain  to  tell  the 
tale  of  Athenian  greatness,  are  so  fa- 
miliar to  every  one,  that  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt any  description  of  them.  As 
architectural  examples,  they  are,  to  my 
but  partially  educated  eye,  of  extreme- 
ly various  degrees  of  merit.  The  Tem- 
ple of  Theseus,  I  am  free  to  confess, 
conveys  but  little  pleasure  to  me.  The 
length  is  so  disproportionate  to  its 
height,  that  I  think  all  beauty  want- 
ing in  the  lateral  view  ;  and  it  is  only 
in  the  portico  that  I  find  anything  sug- 
gestive of  the  genius  one  recognises  so 
constantly  in  the  marble  gems  upon  the 
Olympian  plain  and  Acropolitan  for- 
tress. As  a  museum,  the  interior  is 
wonderfully  rich,  and  the  genuine  an- 
tiquarian might,  I  should  imagine,  feast 
on  the  dust  of  ages,  till  he  had  himself 
fulfilled  the  pulverian  destiny,  and  still 
leave  much  to  his  successor. 

One  day,  having  failed  in  every  en« 
deavour  to  induce  my  companions  to 
bear  me  company,  and  anxious  to  see  a 
little  of  the  interior  of  the  plain  which 
surrounds  Athens,  I  took  a  fiacre,  and 
putting  a  roll  into  my  pocket,  and 
buckling  the  net  in  which  I  carried  my 
drawing-materials  across  my  shoulders, 
drove  five  or  six  miles  out  of  the  town 
upon  the  road  to  Eleusis,  having  pre- 
viously concerted  with  my  friends  that 
they  should  meet  me  at  five  o'clock, 
P.M.,  upon  the  highway.  The  sun 
shone  brightly ;  the  air,  deliciouslycool, 
was  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  a 
thousand  flowers,  springing  into  new 
life  under  the  influence  of  the  heavy 
dew,  which  still  hung,  gem-like,  glis- 
tening in  their  fairy  cups. 

Dismissing  my  venture,  I  wandered, 
with  the  slow  and  measured  step  of  per- 
fect liberty,  towards  a  rising  ground 
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to  the  left  df  the  road  looking  to  Eleu- 
sis,  which  promised  to  afford  a  fine  view 
of  Salaniis  and  the  British  fleet.  It 
is  Terv  rarely  that  I  have  experit'nced 
any  pl(*asiirc  analogous  to  that  Avbichl 
proved  in  that  solitary  ramble,  my  na- 
ture being  ei«sentially  gregarious ;  but 
from  some  cause,  which  wouhl  not  l)0 
worth  analysing,  even  if  I  were  able  to 
do  so,  I  assurcdlv  did  en  joy  mv  walk 
in  the  most  oxpandcMl  meaning  of  the 
term.  Wan'lering  from  spot  to  spot 
— now  sitting  in  silent  contemplation, 
following  the  train  of  thought  sngLiested 
by  the  tiny  floweret  at  my  feet ;  the 
birds  singing  above  me ;  the  fluttering 
leaves,  or  the  cloud- shaf Jo ws  chasing 
each  otheracross  the  plain,  like  a  chiltl's 
sorrows  over  his  changing  face ;  now 
adding  to  my  store  of  valuable  memo- 
randa a  little  sketrli,  a  note,  or  back- 
ing listlessly  in  the  sun,  the  hours  sped 
rapidly  away,  and  a  si-nsation  whirh, 
alas  1  is  more  powerful  than  all  the  sen- 
timent in  the  world,  admonished  me  of 
tlic  flight  of  time.  j-iooking  at  my 
watch,  I  found  it  was  nearly  tive,  and 
hasttMied  to  repair  the  injustice  I  had 
done  myself,  bv  devouring  the  loaf  and 
emptying  the  flask  I  had  so  providen- 
tially brought  with  me.  At  this  mo- 
ment 1  was  seatcil  upon  a  large  mossy 
6t(me,  the  advanced  gminl  of  a  ctmsider- 
ableruin,  overgrown  with  ivy  and  dense 
shrubs,  and  abutting  upon  a  small  dark 
woo<l,into  whose  mysterious  depths  I  had 
mentally  H'solvcd  to  pen-'trate,  so  so(m 
as  I  had  suflieiently  fortified  the  inner 
man.  I  had  just  finished  the  last  mor- 
sel of  my  nicroh  panf,  and  was  mar- 
velling at  tile  fact  of  In'ingal.le  to  real- 
ise so  much  enjoyment,  *'aU  alone 
by  myself,"  when  the  neighing  of  a 
horse  close  at  haiul  startled  me.  Turn- 
ing partially  round,  I  bchehl,  much  to 
my  surprise,  and  not  {)ecidiarly  to  my 
delight,  a  pair  of  keen  black  eyes, 
shroudiKlby  the  shaggiest  of  grey  eye- 
brows, jwering  surreptitiously  at  me 
through  a  ma>sy  copse.  1  had  scartvly 
made  sure  of  the  fact  before  it  va- 
nished. With  a  kind  of  natural  in- 
stinct I  buttoned  mv  coat,  and  recon- 
nf»iten'd  my  position.  The  result  of 
this  latter  pnx'css  was  not  satisfactory, 
lietweeii  the  height  1  occupied  and  the 
high  Toiul,  aninl«'riorridg<*.  suflieiently 
e!<*vated  to  contval  it,  cuniph'tely  inter- 
vene* 1.  L'pon  my  right  a  wide  lian»  plain 
extended  to  the  M-a  ;  behind  me  was 
the  aforesaid  wood,  and  immediately 
m/itcciaf  a  misi.Tai)lc  miasmie  swamp, 
interspersed  with  a  few  sickly,  livid- 


looking  olives.  To  see  all  this  occupied 
far  less  time  than  to  relate,  and  feennc 
a   kind  of  presentiment  that  mischiv 
was  on  foot,  I  considci'ed,  as  calmly  as 
I  could,  what  was  best  to  be  done,  in 
the  very  possible  event  of  my  ideas 
proving  well  grounded.  My  election  was 
soon   made.     Collecting,  with  assum- 
c<l  sang  froitl  my  scattered  drawing- 
materials,   anrl  seizing  my  unibrelhu 
etick,  a  strong  piece  of  lancewood,  with 
a  heavy  iron  point,  and  a  ferule  at  one 
and  the   other  end,  I  stepped  delibe- 
nitely  towards  the  cover.  Iwasnotdia. 
appointed  in  the  result.    Almost  simuL 
taneously   I  saw   three  red  caps  bob 
suddenly    down,    and,   at    the   same 
moment,  a  hurried  whisper,  followed 
bv  the  click  of  a  pistol,  smote  un- 
]  feasant  I  y  on  my  ear.     I  am  free  to 
confess  that  my  sensations   were  far 
from  beatific ;    but   preferring     any- 
thing to  susi)ense,  I  roannl  out,  in  my 
verv  best  English— "Who's  there?" 
Not  a  sound  replied,  and  I  was  be- 
ginning to  think  that  some  unwonted 
nervousness  had  deluded  me,  or  that 
my  nature,  weary  of  being  alone,  had 
chosen  to  people  the  ruins  with  roman- 
tic brigands,  when  one  by  one  these 
dark    masses,    crouching    nndcr    the 
brushwood,    crept  stealthily,    but  ra- 
pidly, to  my  left.     I  saw  in  an  in- 
stant   that    the  object  of  this    stra- 
teiry   was  to  place  me  between  them- 
selves   and    the    woo<l ;    a    position 
by    no    means    the   most    agreeable. 
I   felt  my   heart  beat  quickly*;   and 
mentally  cursing  the  follv  which  had 
bn)ught  mc  into  such  a  scrape  unarm- 
ed, I  was  nuiking  up  my  mind  to  trnst 
to  my  rapidity  of  foot,  when  a  second 
neigh  of  the  horse  dispelled  this  idea, 
but  sugse^ed  another  far  more  to  mj 
taste.     These  sounds  had   come  di*. 
tinctly  from  the  buildings  to  my  righty 
and  i  felt  surt!  that  my  enemies,  bent 
on  circumventing  me,  would  not  show 
themsi>lves  until  they  had  accomplished 
this  ;    so,  ])n't ending  to  examme  the 
point  of  my  sole  wea{K>n,  I  waited  as 
calmly  as  I   could  until   they  should 
have  reachtMl  a  large  mass  of  building, 
lM*hind  which   I   saw,  with  the  keeil 
vision  one  owes  to  danger,  they  must 
pass.      The  moment  the  last  of  the 
worthy  trio  disapix'ared,  I  rushed  for- 
wanl,  and  found  Ixriiind,  the  wall  on 
my  ri<*ht,  two  horw>s  ({ui<*tly  feeding-* 
one  (piite  loose,  the  other  hehl  by  a 
stripling  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  j^wn 
of  age.     Terrified  by  my  sudden  ap. 
pearance,  the  boy  dropped  the  bridn^ 
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and  was  about  to  crj  for  help)  when, 
feeling  that  mj  life  depended  on  his 
silence,  I  intimated  with  such  eloquent 
action  that  if  he  breathed  I  would  dash 
his  brains  out,  that  the  poor  wretch, 
"pale  as  a  parsnip,'*  sunk,  quivering 
in  every  joint,  upon  the  ground.  To 
throw  the  reins  over  the  mare's  head, 
to  tighten  one  of  the  girths  (alas!  I  had 
not  time  to  attend  to  botli),  to  leap 
into  the  saddle,  and  dash  my  heels  into 
her  flanks,  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Scarcely  had  I  mounted  before  the  lad, 
regaining  his  scattered  senses,  uttered 
an  awful  screech.  The  mare,  con- 
scious, I  suppose,  that  I  was  not  her 
master,  reared  fiercely,  but  refused  to 
move  ;  and  ere  I  could  gather  up  my 
reins,  the  three  men  emerged,  not  fifty 
feet  from  me,'  from  behind  the  ruins. 

My  case  seemed  desperate.  Already 
the  boy,  at  once  terrified  and  en- 
couraged by  the  advent  of  his  masters, 
had  rushed  towards  me ;  already  his 
hand  was  upon  the  bit,  and  the  iron  end 
of  my  trusty  stick  was  descending  to 
test  the  resistive  power  of  his  occiput, 
when,  inspired  by  some  happy  memory, 
I  added  to  the  application  of  my  heels 
a  loud  and  peculiar  cry,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, had  been  used  by  our  eccentric 
guide  to  Pentellicus. 

Like  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  the  mare 
shot  forward.  I  turned  in  time  to  see 
one  fellow,  white  with  passion,  dash 
his  pistol,  which  had  missed  fire,  fu- 
riously to  the  ground  ;  while  another 
raised  his  long  carbine,  and  making  a 
rest  of  the  shoulder  of  tlie  third,  delibe- 
rately covered  me.  Either  repenting 
of  the  evil,  or  fearful  of  wounding  the 
horse  which  bore  me,  he  lowered  his 
weapon,  just  as,  surmounting  the  secon- 
dary range,  I  saw  in  the  distance  the 
carriage  of  my  friends.  My  troubles 
were  not  yet  over.  Between  me  and 
the  road  a  long,  narrow  line  of  swamp 
extended  to  the  right  and  left;  and, 
until  this  was  crossed,  I  could  not  feel 
myself  out  of  danger.  Moreover,  I  was 
possessed  by  the  very  natural  idea  of 
carrying  off  as  a  trophy  my  beautiful 
steed,  and  I  looked  eagerly  for  a  pass- 
able spot.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
right,  I  distinguished  a  kind  of  dyke, 
beyond  which  the  ground  appeared 
comparatively  drj'.  flaking  towards 
this  at  full  speed,  I  saw  that  a  wide 
ditch,  with  bad  taking  ofl',  and  rising 
ground  on  the  other  side,  awaited  me. 

Already  the  shout  of  the  enemy  told 
of  hot  pursuit ;  so,  hurling  my  stick 
before  me,  I  sat  back  in  my  saddle. 


and  put  the  mare  straight  at  it.  She 
cleared  it  like  an  angel;  but  as  she 
touched  the  ground,  the  girth  snapped 
like  a  packthread,  the  saddle  slipped 
completely  round,  and  deposited  me 
safe  and  sound,  but  furious,  upon  my 
back.  I  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  hold  the  devil ;  and  finding  the  effort 
vain,  I  let  go  the  reins,  picking  myself 
up  just  in  time  to  be  greeted  with  a 
hearty  laugh  from  my  companions,  and 
to  see  the  gallant  beast,  the  saddle  still 
hanging  under  her,  fling  her  heels  in 
the  air,  and  dash  madly  across  the  plain. 
You  may  be  quite  sure,  gentle  reader, 
that  I  did  not  go  out  solo  again  without 
my  trusty  revolver. 

I  have  often  heard  of  people  making 
a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  I  am  sure  the  life 
I  led  in  Athens  was  the  most  vivid  il- 
lustration of  the  idea.  Feeling  that 
my  time  was  brief — that  the  golden  op- 
portunity once  lost  would,  probably, 
be  so  for  ever,  I  felt  every  hour  which 
was  not  devoted  to  the  examining  and 
recording,  either  by  means  of  my  pen 
or  my  pencil,  of  the  marv^els  by  which 
I  was  surrounded,  was  sinfully  thrown 
away ;  and  accordingly,  rising  with  the 
sun,  I  laboured  diligently  till  late  at 
night.  For  my  sins,  I  suppose,  I  had 
been  induced,  at  Corfu,  to  purchase  a 
daguerreotype  apparatus,  and  to  pay 
some  cunning  German,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  a  considerable  sum  to 
instruct  me  in  the  management  thereof. 
In  theory  1  felt  p^^rfeet ;  and  full  of  con- 
fidence m  the  result,  I  spent  half  the 
night  in  polishing  plates,  and  half  the 
day  in  spoiling  them.  Yet  I  did  not 
despair  :  an  occasional  success,  the  un- 
lucky result  of  some  mischievous  acci- 
dent, lured  me  on ;  and,  instead  of  doing 
what  a  wiser  man  would  have  done, 
throwing  the  whole  thing  into  the  Illis- 
sus,  and  trusting  to  my  own  powers  of 
delineating  the  objects  of  my  admira- 
tion, I  exhausted  all  my  energies  in 
Erosecuting,  under  every  possible  com- 
ination  of  adverse  circumstances,  an 
art,  which  demands,  as  the  first  element 
of  success,  that  of  the  most  favourable. 
The  result  was,  a  considerable  de- 
velopment of  the  muscles  of  the  right 
arm,  a  reckless  expenditure  of  time 
and  temper,  and  a  collection  of  the 
most  grotes(]tiely- eccentric  misrepresen- 
tations of  which  such  salient  facts  as  mar- 
ble colunms.  architraves,  and  pediments 
are  susceptible.  Putting  an  original 
interpretation  upon  the  assertion,  ars 
est  celare  artem,  I  consigned  them  on^ 
and  all  to  eternal  darkness. 
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One  night,  tired  to  death  with  about 
sixteen  hours'  incessant  labour,  I  went 
with  my  companions,  who  <lerive<l 
grout  amusement  from  the  Ticiously- 
active  life  by  which  I  contrasted  theirs, 
on  board  the  Baron  Lubeck',  a  mode- 
rate-size<l  Austrian  steamer,  which  was 
to  start  at  some  absurd  hour  the  follow- 
ing morning  for  Nauplia.  Too  much 
tilled  even  to  dream,  1  slept  profound- 
ly, and  awoke  the  next  morning  wholly 
oblivious  of  my  change  of  location ;  and 
from  the  force  of  habit,  was  upon  the 
point  of  pving  the  last  polish  to  an  ima- 
ginary plate,  destined  to  add  one  mure 
to  the  list  of  iiiy  failures,  when  the 
door  of  my  cabin  oiH'no<l.  A  face  I 
had  not  seen  for  years  aj)pcarcd,  and  a 
voice  I  had  not  heard  fur  years  asked 
me  abruptly,  *'  if  I  had  any  bear's 
gi'case?"  Incontinently,  and  with  a 
vague  idea  that  I  had  lost  my  senses, 
I  handed  the  individual  a  bottle  of 
Kowland's  Macassar;  upon  which  he 
thought  fit  to  ask  me  how  I  was, 
and  account  lor  his  appearance  at  so 
unexpected  a  time  and  place.  Dress- 
ing with  all  Fpee<l,  1  went  on  deck. 
The  sun  was  rising  magnilicently  from 
the  east,  and  all  gave  promise  of  a  glo- 
rious <lay.  As  we  passed  out  of  the 
harbour  the  thin  veil  of  mist  which 
hung  over  the  water  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  unshrouded  beaut  v  of  the 
scene  burst  ujKin  us.  The  harl)Our, 
full  uf  lite  and  activitv,  crowded  with 
vessels,  funned  a  new  and  sug"[estive 
foreground  to  the  temple- crowned  Acro- 
polis, the  steep  summit  of  the  Lycabt^t- 
tns,  and  the  shadowy  outline  of  the 
distant  Pentellic  range.  On  the  west, 
the  tomb  of  Themis  toeh'p  and  the  rocky 
coast  iHTlbrme<l  the  same  uflice  for  the 
bay  of  Salamis  and  the  British  ileet, 
while  far  away  to  the  south  and  south- 
west, the  island  sunnnits  of  £gina, 
and  the  sacred  heights  of  Cithcera  and 
Pames,  Helicon  and  I'aniassus,  faded 
into  the  world  of  unsubstantial  dis- 
tance. As  we  passed  under  Kgina,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  captain's  glass,  we 
saw  distinctly,  in  its  lM*auty  and  gran- 
deur, the  temi)le  of  Miner>'a,  and  made 
pheasant  ])lans,  never,  alas  1  to  be  ful- 
filled, for  visiting  an(l  examining  this, 
which  all  travellers  aproe  in  describing 
as  auKmg  the  most  glorious  remains  of 
ancient  art.  How  sujwrbly  is  it  placed, 
commanding  every  view,  and  adding 
to  every  scene  in  a  manner  from  which, 
weni  we  not  worse  than  stone-blind,  we 
mi;;ht  derive  lesions  of  the  highest  mo- 
mcnt. 


We  have,  assuredly,  neat  reftson  Co 
be  aEihamed  of  our  modem  cfibrts  in 
architecture ;  and,  were  it  from  a  doe 
sense  of  this  fact,  that  our  public  build- 
ings are  placed  (as  they  invariably  are) 
out  of  sight,  one  would  give  their  de- 
signers credit,  at  least  for  modesty,  * 
but  coupled,  as  the  fact  is,  with  the 
most  outrageous  pretension,  it  is  dif. 
ficult  to  account  tor  a  systematic  de. 
parture  from  a  rule,  which,  resulting 
from  the  simplest  impulse  of  nature,  has 
been  made  sacred,  and  proved  conect 
by  all,  to  which,  despite  our  viun  sclf- 
suiHciency  we  are  compelled  to  bow. 

We  sped  on,  abusing  the  Captain, 
who  would  not  lay-to  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  mingling  in  a  strange  mur- 
mur our //m/e  and  ra/<?-dictor}'  exclama- 
tions, as  a  rapid  sweep  to  the  south 
snatched  the  temple  from  our  sight,  and 
desti'oyed  the  I'aint  hope  wc  had  drawn 
from  a  perfidious  smile  on  the  leathern 
face  of  the  hard-hearted  Austrian.  The 
day  was  too  bright,  the  air  too  soft» 
and  the  change  too  constant,  to  permit 
our  anger  to  be  of  long  duration ;  and 
after  stopping  at  Hydra  andSpczzia,  to 
take  in  or  deposit  passengers,  we  sat 
down  to  dinner,  with  the  pleasing 
knowledge  that  we  should  reach  our 
destination  within  an  hour.  For  once 
the  tale  was  true,  and  wo  hurried  on 
deck,  just  as  we  passed  under  the  bat- 
tlement ed  height  of  the  impregnable 
Palamede. 

The  approach  to  the  city  of  Nauplia 
from  the  sea  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  striking  scenes  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  From  the  shores,  irregularij 
built,  and  very  characteristic  in  appear- 
ance (they  were,  indeed,  the  fint 
n.>ally  national  buildings  wchad  seen)^ 
the  houses  composing  a  large  portion 
of  the  town,  rise  to  a  considerable 
height  \x\^o\\  the  slo]nng  ground,  which 
scarves,  as  it  were,  ibr  the  base,  from 
which  the  ptTpendicular  rock  rises,  in 
naked  grandeur,  so  steep  and  so  smooth 
that  no  vegetation  can  cling  to  it,  and 
forming  a  barrier  mightier  than  ever 
rose  from  human  hands.  The  sea,  which 
here  U'comes  a  Ix'autiful  bav,  washes 
the  very  walls ;  while,  to  ihe  left,  the 
two  small  forts  built  ui>on  insulated 
masses  of  rock,  stand  forth  in  1)old  re- 
lief against  the  Aen>po1is  of  Argos,  and 
the  ap])arcntly  interminable  chain  of 
mountains  extending  along  the  enlare 
shor(>  of  the  Le]mntic  Gulf. 

We  had  scarcely  anchored,  ere  im- 
patient to  make  the  best  use  of  the  re- 
maining daylight,  we  liurried  on  shore* 
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and  commenced  a  rapid  perambulation 
of  the  principal  streets.  Little  found 
we  to  reward  our  trouble.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  to  a  certain  degree  pic- 
turesque, the  windows  and  doors  par- 
taking largely  of  the  Byzantine  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  dirty, 
and  irregular ;  the  shops  of  the  most 

Erimitive  description,   and  the  public 
uildings  nil.      We  visited  the  Bar- 
racks, Uie  Prison,  and  the  King's  Pa- 
lace, to  which  the  latitudinarianism  of 
the  showman,  **  whichever  you  please," 
might     have    been    forcibly    applied. 
Thence,    under  tlie   direction   of  our 
guide,  who  either  felt  or  assumed  a 
great  degree  of  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Capo  d'lstrias,  we  walked 
to  the  spot  made  famous,  or  perhaps, 
more  properly  speaking,  infamous,  by 
his  assassination ;  and  after  listening  to 
a  very  inflated  and  one-sided  account  of 
the  matter,  delivered  in  execrable  Ita- 
lian, and  with  a  ludicrous  afiectation  of 
sentiment,  we  laid  in  a  stock  of  aroma- 
tic gums  at  a  neighbouring  spezzeria, 
and  prepared,  warned  by  the  darken, 
ing  sky,  to  return  on  board.     Judging 
from  its  present  condition,  and  com- 
paring its  antecedents,  as  well  as  its  na- 
tural advantages,  with  those  of  Athens, 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  fact 
that  this  miserable  city  was  absolutely 
for  a  time,  and  had  a  very  narrow  es- 
cape of  being  constituted  in  sempiter- 
num,  the  capital  of  modern  Greece. 

We  were  discussing  this  point,  and 
the  probable  consequences  to  the  glo- 
rious monuments  of  Athens,  when  the 
long-threatened  rain  began  to  fall, 
and  we  were  glad  to  make  a  precipi- 
tate retreat  into  the  boats,  and  return 
to  our  ship.  At  six  the  following  morn- 
ing I  was  on  deck.  It  rained  heavily, 
the  sea  moaned,  the  wind  sighed  mourn- 
fully through  the  shrouds,  and  the  sky, 
one  unbroken  pall  of  leaden  cloud, 
loomed  blankly  and  pitilessly  upon  our 
disappointment.  The  quickest  eye 
and  the  most  sanguine  heart  could  not 
detect  in  that  monotonous  expanse  a 
single  flaw,  through  which  a  ray  of 
sunshine  or  a  gleam  of  hope  might  peep 
or  be  extracted.  AVith  a  doomed  and 
silent  air  of  injured  innocence,  we  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  Something  had 
gone  decidedly  wrong  ;  it  was  difficult 
to  account  for  so  sudden  a  change,  but 
that  which  yesterday  had  been  pro- 
nounced quite  as  good  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, had  become  utterly  vile  ;  and 
the  whole  thing,  captain,  boat  and 
breakfast,  were  unaniniout-ly  condemn- 


ed. All  idea  of  the  excursion  was  given 
up,  and  we  were  endeavouring  to  seem 
philosophical,  and  to  map  out  our  day, 
when  the  captain  brought  us  the  wel- 
come intelligence,  that  the  wind  had 
changed,  and  that  if  we  were  expedi- 
tious, we  might  yet  be  able  to  accom- 
plish, using  all  diligence,  our  cherished 
project;  and  he  added  (the  arch-de- 
ceiver!) that  he  would,  of  course,  allow 
us  some  little  law  as  regarded  the  hour 
prescribed  for  our  return.  Our  pre- 
parations for  an  early  start  had  been 
completed  over  night,  and  consequently 
in  a  very  few  moments  we  were  seated 
(balanced  would  be  a  correcter  term), 
in  the  two  carriages,  which,  with  a 
kind  of  Phaetonian  pride,  had  been 
pointed  out  to  us  as  the  vehicles  of  the 
city. 

In  high  glee  we  started.  Our  coach, 
men,  fired  with  true  Hellenic  emulation, 
and  a  national  leaning  to  tortuous  pro- 
ceedings, nearly  destroyed  us  in  an 
attempt  to  attain  the  foremost  place ; 
and  scarcely  had  we  recovered  from  the 
alarm  occasioned  by  the  peril  into 
which  they  had  brought  us,  when  our 
ears  were  assailed  by  a  salute  from  a 
dozen  cannons,  so  close  to  us  as  to 
startle  the  most  self-possessed  of  the 
party  from  his  propriety.  As  it  was 
never  satisfactorily  proved  that  they 
were  not  fired  in  honour  of  our  sortie, 
we  gave  ourselves  the  fulli)enefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  decided  that  it  was,  although 
there  were  some  amongst  us  who  would 
gratefully  have  dispensed  with  so  noisy 
a  demonstration  of  respect. 

**  Bones  of  me,  what  a  road !"  Like 
all  great-minded  people,  our  coachman 
seemed  to  rise  with  every  difficulty. 
The  steeper  the  mound,  the  larger  the 
stone,  the  profounder  the  rut,  up,  over, 
or  into  which  it  was  our  fate  to  go, 
the  more  recklessly  we  dashed  towards 
it,  and  the  louder  the  crack  of  the 
whip  which  announced  that  it  was 
passed.  Conversation  was  hopeless  ; 
and  finding,  to  our  infinite  surprise, 
that  the  vehicles  held  together,  we  con- 
soled ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
in  time  the  horses  must  be  worn  out, 
and  looked  out  for  Tyrins,  the  first  of 
the  many  objects  which  were  to  re- 
ward our  sufferings.  In  half-an-hour 
we  drew  rein,  quite  as  much  out  of 
breath  as  the  unfortunate  beasts,  and 
alighted.  Ordering  the  carriages  to 
meet  us  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Citadel,  we  proceeded  to  examine  this 
most  interest' ng  specimen  of  Cyclo- 
pean architecture.     With   the   excep- 
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tion  of  our  newly-arrived  companion 

V ,  wo  ha<l,  n(we  ot*  ii?,  seen  any 

very  RMiiarkiible  remains  oi'  this  niys- 
teri()us-ajj;e,  and  of  a  proplt?  wlio,  as  if 
conscious  that  no  written  record  ui'lheir 
existence  (m)uI(1  be  niadt.s  or  if  made 
wonid  be  preserved,  seemed  detenniiied, 
in  th»*ir  anrliiteeturaletrurts,  to  build — 
to  thi'ir  kno\vle(l;:e  of  mecliaiiics,  Iheir 
grandeur  of  thought  and  simplicity — 
the  true  element  of  their  sublimity — 
numnnients  destined  long  to  outlive  the 
weaker  elforts  of  ])o>thuinous  times, 
and  to  stand  through  all  ages,  solid 
lessons  of  the  fniite  power  of  the  human 
nnn<b  preaching  humility  to  those  who 
W(juid  seek  in  their  own  works  the 
flattt'ring  but  fallacious  unction  of 
progress,  an<l  bearing  witne>s,  delving 
the  tlight  of  time,  of  a  people  whoso 
language  i-*  a  mvstcrv,  whi>se  dei'<ls  are 
c.m founded  with  fable,  and  whose  verv 
cxistirnee  would  be,  but  tbrthese  mighty 
e\idences,  an  idle  tradition,  or  a  ptMl's 
dream. 

W"\{\\  intense  gratification  we  ex- 
plored every  portion  of  tlie>e  wondi?r- 
fid  ruins,  which  consist  of  tht>  almost 
cntiit;  cir<-uit  of  the  outi>r  and  inner 
walls — t>t'two  principal  and  oni>  postern 
pate,  and  of  twu  galh'iirs  of  a  vi-ry  sin- 
gular construction,  and  in  a  marvellous 
stall?  of  |)reM'rvation.  'J'he  walU  aiv 
twenty-five  feet  in  tiiiekncssy  ami,  in  a 
great  proportion  of  their  extent,  of  an 
almo^t  etpial  height,  and  aiv  ct»nLpt>M*d 
of  irregularly- IbruMMl  but  gig.mtic 
bloeks  of  sloiu*.  The  works  ei»n>i>t(rd 
oftwi)  Ibrts,  one  within  the  other,  .-e. 
])arated  by  an  interineiliate  |»latfnrni, 
and  C'linuM'tetl  by  uhmii'*  of  the  >aid 
galli-ra-s,  throngh  whieh  the  garri>on 
could  ii-tiiMt  into  the  inner  citadel,  in 
the  eviMit  tif  the  outer  line  being  car- 
ried. The  lea^t  impi-i'>>ibh'  *ir  obser- 
vant pei*son  would  he  struck  bv  tlni 
strange  i-ontrast  exisinig  oetw^-en  the 
evi<lenc»'S  of  the  pa>l  and  those  of  the 
i»res4'nt  bv  which  thev  an*  ."urnjunded. 
J'he  can*le>s  goathenl  eats  his  black 
bread,  and  ga/.es  li>tle»ly  amid  tho 
courts  once  bri>tlin«;  with  armed  men  * 
the  nionotoiuins  s<»ng  of  the  solitary 
watcher,  the canti(.ns  step  ol'thi' curious 
traveller,  or  the  tinklimr  i)ell  of  bn>WH- 
\\vs  kine,  awake  ahme  the  echoes  of 
walls  once  restniant  with  the  ring  (»f 
hteel  and  the  hum  of  a  thousand  men, 
und  bri;:1it  in  all  the  [loni])  and  eireum- 
stainv  of  war. 

Charinod  with  our  investigaticni,  we 
reK*Mtedonr^>lvo.«,nnd  drove  in  a  direct 

line  acrpM  tb«  pioiu  to  Krabata,  a 


miserable  village  about  a  mile  and  a- 
half  Iroiu  the  ruins  of  Myeeme,  and 
one  fiom  the  tond)  of  Agamemnon. 
IJere  we  were  eoni]K>lled  to  leave  the 
marvellous  vehicles  which  had  thus  far 
conveyed  ns,  and  ])roeeod  either  on 
donkeys  or  on  toot,  up  the  hill- side.  Our 
choice  was  soon  made.  Of  the  three 
chargers  pnn-ided,  one  would  not,  the 
second  couhl  not,  und  the  third  was 
very  diilienlt  to  niuko  move;  so,  placing 
the  weakest  of  the  party  uiK>n  the 
amiable  capable,  we  started  in  great 
sj)irits  for  the  tond).  llio  road,  or 
rather  track  (tor  road  there  was  not), 
was  very  steep,  vt«ry  ruggwl,  and,  like 
all  (m-ek  iilea<«,  exi'ejjting  (KThaps  their 
niiSi's,  Very  ci*o(>ked;  but  with  youthi 
health,  high  spirits,  and  in  agreeable 
socii'ty,  how  minor  arc  all  such  evils. 
Laughing,  talking,  and  resorting  to 
every  possible  (h'viee  to  make  the  don- 
key move  a  little  faster,  we  proceeded* 
and  soon  ix'a(!hed  the  object  of  our 
Starch. 

It  wonhl  be  verv  diflicult  to  convcv 
in  wordsa  corn.'ct  uleaof  the  approach 
to  this  famous  mt»nument.  A  r.ipid 
slopi;  of  a  triangular  form,  from  the 
sides  of  whieh  anst*  loAy  banksj  leads 
to  the  entrance,  whieh  is  built  into  the 
actual  {M-rpendicular  face  of  the  moun. 
tain.  sii>:ge>ting  the  idea  thtit  the  tomb 
ha«l  been  originally  a  natural  cavernp 
which,  having  U'en  eidargedand  made 
.M'mmeirical,  had  been,  ns  it  werey 
faced  with  enonuuus  blocks  of 
bttine. 

Whether  this  bf>  the  case,  or  that  oriv 
ginally  a  nu^hty  dome,  its  present  an. 
pear.tnce  is  attrilmtable  to  de{M>Bita 
an M Old  it,  I  do  mit  know.  The  coolnesi 
of  the  va^t  interior  into  whieh  we  wcsre 
n>hered  was  very  ilelighttid ;  and  we 
hat  tor  M)me  moments  in  tiilenct*  freely 
to  enjoy  it,  and  partly  from  wonder  at 
the  strange  i>lace  in  which  WC  found 
ourselves.  Li!;!hted  from  the  top,  but 
very  dimly,  tbr  the  orifice  was  over- 
grown with  briars,  and  the  light  inu 
])edeil  by  the  long  tendrils  of  the  pen- 
tendria  which  hung  far  down  into  the 
mysterious  dome,  the  stones  of  which 
the  building  is  in  general  funned  are 
not  ot'  very  great  size ;  but  those  which 
eompoMi  the  entrance,  a  nearly  square 
portal  with  an  etpulateral  and  triangular 
aperture  alK>ve,  an^  enormous:  one  of 
them,  that  which  forms  the  hyncrthy. 
rum,  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  ieDgta« 
eighteen  in  breadth,  and  of  course  of 
proportionate  thickness.  The  '^'rnwliw 
of  the  dome  ia  forty-iix  ftot  j  (h«  hei|^ 
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about  fifty ;  so  that  it  is  nearly  hemis- 
pherical. 

On  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is 
a  second,  but  smaller  chamber;  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  roof  are  to  be  seen 
the  naib  by  which,  in  all  probability, 
the  brazen  plates  covering  the  entire 
surface  were  uistened.  Afler  speculating 
how  on  earth,  in  their  assumed  io;no- 
ranee  of  mechanical  agencies,  these 
ponderous  masses  were  ever  raised  to 
the  position  they  now  occupy,  and 
drawing  largely  upon  our  imaginations 
in  picturing  the  various  scenes  of  which 
these  walls  were  witnesses,  we  emerged 
into  the  open  air.  A  quarter  of  an 
hour  brought  us  to  Mycenae;  where, 
with  signal  disregard  to  the  contents 
of  the  hamper,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
sun,  I  scrambled  over  the  monster 
masses  of  stone,  and  while  my  friends 
regaled  themselves  under  the  shadow 
of  the  lofty  walls,  succeeded  in  making 
a  sketch  of  this  unique  and  most  beau- 
tiful of  Pelasgian  portals.  That  no  ' 
fueling  of  disappointment  struck  us,  as 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  Gate  of  the 
Lions,  is  saying  all  that  need  be  said 
for  so  widely  vaunted  a  remain. 

The  animals  which  have  given  their 
name  to  this  gate  are  finely  drawn — 
grand,  and  simple  ;  equally  removed 
from  the  K.£;yptian  and  the  natural 
type,  and  diflering  in  this  respect  from 
any  similar  work  which  I  have  seen. 

The  fortifications  are  very  like  in  de- 
sign to,  but  much  greater  in  extent  than 
those  at  Tyrins ;  and,  truth  to  tell, 
various  causes  combined  to  make  our 
researches  less  minute.  As  we  stood 
above  the  gateway,  and  saw  over  the 
vast  expanse  no  single  line  of  shade, 
as  the  fatigue  of  the  day  began  to  tell 
upon  us,  and  as  the  hot  sun  broke 
fiercely  upon  the  ground,  our  faith  in 
the  cfliciency  of  John  Murray,  or  his 
myrmidons,  received  a  wonderful  ac- 
cession, and  we  found  that  all  Cyclo- 
pean remains  possessed  a  hitherto 
undreamed-of  family  likeness,  which 
made  their  individual  examination 
quite  supererogatory.  We  began  to 
make  the  most  extraordinary  mutual 
sacrifices,  each  professing  his  entire 
willingness  to  renounce,  from  a  pecu- 
liar regard  to  the  other's  welfare^  any 


further  gratification  of  his  personal 
curiosity.  It  is  very  remarkable  how 
amiable  people  appear  when  all  are 
endeavouring,  sub  rosa,  to  arrive  at  the 
same  end.  The  result,  as  may  be 
easily  imagined,  was  an  immediate  re- 
turn to  Krabata,  and  the  resumption, 
with  all  possible  speed,  of  our  seats  on 
the  marvellous  machines  which  had 
transported  us  thus  far  in  safety. 

The  plain  dividing  Mycense  from 
Argos  is  in  itself  barren,  devoid  of 
beauty,  and  uninteresting ;  but  as  the 
site  of  such  events — as  the  witness  of 
such  memorable  deeds  as  have  made 
its  name  synonymous  with  glory, 
it  was  impossible  to  traverse  it  un- 
moved. 

Our  friend  V ,  who  through  the 

day  had  betrayed  not  only  the  strongest 
interest,  but  a  great  amount  of  know- 
ledge connected  with  the  obiects  of 
our  investigation,  looked  at  his  watch 
when  we  were  about  half-way  to  Argos, 
and  from  that  moment  seemed  absorbed 
by  the  dreadful  idea  that  we  should 
inevitably  miss  the  steamer.  In  reply 
to  every  question,  however  various, 
he  shook  his  head,  and  with  a  kind  of 
desperate  resiirnation  replied,  he  always 
knew  it  would  be  so,  and  that  he  won- 
dered  how  he  could  have  been  such  an 
idiot  as  to  tie  his  fortunes  to  such  a 
desultory  set  of  people.  As  he  was 
propounding,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  thi^ 
settled  conviction  of  his  own  folly,  an4 
our  inevitable  destiny,  a  large  flock  of 
wild  geese  rose  with  an  awful  scream 
within  twenty  yartls  of  our  carriage. 

We  knew  full  well  that  V was  the 

only  armed  man  among  us,  the  six 
barrels  of  his  revolver  having  been  all 
day  turning  as  a  kind  of  memento  mori 
to  us  in  rotation;  and  he  was  instantly 

assailed  with  cries  of  "  Fire,  V ; 

fire,  for  God's  sake,  man."  With  a 
kind  of  bewildered  gaze  he  threw  fi 
haggard  glance  across  the  plain,  then 
louked  at  the  fast-retreating  birds, 
levelled  his  pistol,  sighed  deeply,  drew 
his  watch  from  his  pocket,  and  with  a 
look  of  unutterable  despair,  groaned 
out,  '*  I  always  knew  I  should  be  top 
late,"  sank  back  in  the  carriage,  while 
the  fortunate  binls  spread  their  vast 
wings,  and  sped  quickly  away. 
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**  The  only  possible  Government," 
as  the  friends  of  the  late  Whig  ^li- 
nistry  pronounce<Ut,  h.is  ht*coino  impos- 
sible, and  has  anticipated  the  niortid 
blow  ol*  tlie  exL'Cutionor  by  an  unex- 
pected suicide.  Tlu^  *'  inevitable" 
Whijrs — as  we  Witc  taiij^lit  l)  call 
them  —  are  not  onlv  not  inevitable, 
but  actually  ejccteil,  and  thai  "  impos- 
sible'* project,  as  //  was  oracularly 
pronouncj'd — the  format  ion  of  a  country 
Administration — has  been  quietly,  ra- 
pidly, an«l  ably  accomplishi'd.  This 
swifl  and  irreparable  dissolution  of  one 
ministerial  structure,  and  the  equally 
8u<I(h'n  appeai*ance  and  estalilishment 
of  another,  in  its  own  organisation,  and 
in  the  surrounding  circumstances  of 
the  country,  at  once  so  peculiar  and 
so  menaced,  would,  perhaps,  them, 
selves  have  neccssitatcil  some  sjH'eial 
notice  at  our  hands.  Hut,  in  this  case, 
we  hav<;  a  purpose  to  consult  much 
higher  than  that  ofanmsinga  few  idle 
minutes  with  conjecture  or  criticism. 
We  appreciate  the  ditliculties  of  the 
new  Government,  and  the  novel,  but 
stuiKjndous  dangers  of  the  country  ; 
an(i  however  feebly  we  may  essay  iho 
task,  it  is  j'et  our  dutij  to  impress 
upon  our  fricn<ls,  to  the  extent  of  our 
abilitv,  our  clear  and  soU*mn  convic- 
tions  as  to  the  peculiar  obligations  im- 
posed u])oii  all  citizens  in  this  con- 
juncture of  susjiense  and  peril. 

The  political  sjH'ctacle  which  now 
fills  the  gaze  of  the  country,  is  in  most 
of  its  excitinj;  and  nearlv  all  its  for- 
midnble  attributes,  without  a  parallel. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  Govern- 
ment, relying  upon  its  policy,  its  mo- 
ral*',  and  its  talents ;  but  destituti»  of 
official  training,  incapalJc  of  official 
Jinvssv,  and  whose  tact  and  nerve  have 
never  yet  l>een  tried  in  the  stern  and 
momentous  position  which  they  are 
now  called  upon  to  maintain.  On  the 
other,  is  arniycd  an  <!XtcmjH)raneou8 
and  powerful  combination  of  factions, 
und(T  a  cold,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous 
leader  ;  vastly  outnumbering  their 
opponents  ;  with  all  the  advantages  uf 
oliiciiil  cxperiemv  upon  their  side  ;  and 
bent,  with  a  more  than  common  poli- 
tical hate,  upon  the  di^struction  «)f  their 
antagonists.  Uut  the  excitement  of 
the  impending  combat  rises  high  above 
til-   le\el  of  a   nn.'re  uUdiatorial  inte- 


rest. Lord  John  Russell  stands  forth 
now,  for  the  first  tiiue>  the  avowed 
organ  of  influences,  which  hitherto 
have  been,  by  the  common  consent  of 
all  Hritish  stiitesmen,  renounced  as  des- 
tructive. In  his  fall  from  power  be 
has  suffered  an  evil  and  an  irrevc^ 
cable  transformation  ;  and  wo  warn 
our  readers  against  entertaining  the 
fatal  illusion,  that  the  restoration  of 
Lord  John  Russell  to  office  would  in- 
volv(>  no  more  than  the  restoration  of 
his  old  ])olicy.  That  iK>licy  is  afton- 
doned ;  and,  bad  as  it  was,  he  has  enu 
braced  a  worse.  Ho  has  submitted  to 
the  iuexonible  pertinacity  of  those 
whose  services  were  procurable  upon  no 
terms  but  their  own.  He  has  evoked 
S])irit.s  against  whom,  in  better  days,  his 
'"pride  and  his  conscience  successfully 
struggled.  He  Ims  purchased  his  pre. 
carious  lease  of  leadership.  The  bond  is 
signed  and  sealed  ;  the  fatal  price  is 
paid  ;  and  Mr.  Cobden  and  Sur  James 
Graham  have  now  a  ''  perfect  under- 
standini;  with  Lord  John  Russell !" 

Cobden,  Graham,  and  Russell  I  Is 
the  country  pn*pared  for  the  triamvi. 
rate  ?  The  candidate  Prime  Minister 
has  called  in  the  Leaguer  and  the  pro- 
Papist,  and  constitutes  them  his  Gs- 
hitiet  iHterieur,  And  further*  he  em- 
phasises the  i>ortentou8  significance 
of  this  selection  by  proclaiming 
that  he  means,  on  his  rcascension  to 
IK>wer,  to  ''enlarge  the  basis  of  his 
cabinet !"  Is  the  country  prepared  to 
accept  a  cabinet  inspired  by  the  Papal 
sympathies  and  the  bleak  and  mercU 
less  republicanism  of  two  such  invete- 
rate revolutionists  ?  Where  is  the  in- 
terest assailable,  either  by  malice  or 
caprice,  that  would  not,  under  such  an 
as<'endaney,  tremble  fur  its  existence? 
Where  is  the  institution  of  the  coun- 
try that  wouhl  esoafKi  unscathed  or  un- 
destroytKi.  amidst  the  democratic  explo- 
sions and  the  legislative  violence  of  such 
n regime?  Are  we  prepared  to  trost 
our  religion  and  our  national  defences 
to  these  men  ?  Are  we  to  confide  th% 
proti'ctiim  of  our  shores  to  the  martial 
8])irit  of  Cobden,  and  the  vindication 
of  our  spiritual  independence  to  the 
Protcistantism  of  Sir  James  ?  Is  there^ 
we  ask,  a  loyal  man  in  all  Britun 
whose  heart  would  not  quail  within 
him  at  the  news  that  the  heights  of 
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power  were  carried  by  thig  appalling 
combination  ? 

Yet  such  is  the  combination  destined 
upon  the  day  that  sees  Lord  Derby's 
administration  dislodged  from  power, 
to  succeed  to  the  control  of  our  exe- 
cutive, our  finances,  our  army,  and 
our  navy,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  course 
of  our  legislation. 

Is  there  any  doubt  of  this  fact? 
Have  the  friends  of  Sir  James,  or 
the  followers  of  Cobden,  a  doubt  of 
its  reality  ?  The  proemium  of  Lord 
John's  first  Chesham-place  harangue 
conveyed  to  the  country  the  announce- 
ment of  this  exciting  and  alarming  se- 
lection. The  dissolution  of  his  minis- 
try disentangled  him  from  his  old  ca- 
binet connexions ;  he  is  free  to  choose 
his  future  associates  ;  and  the  first  as- 
sertion of  his  recovered  liberty,  and 
that,  too,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  a 
return  to  office,  is  to  ciill  mto  his  inti- 
mate and  public  confidence  these  two 
notorious  characters.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  suit  Lord  John  Russell's  pur- 
poses to  retain  the  services  of  these 
formidable  coadjutors  in  opposition, 
without  committing  himself  to  their 
politics  or  their  persons  in  the  event 
of  his  restoration  to  office.  But  these 
gentlemen  know  perfectly  what  they 
are  about.  They  are  not  so  simple  as 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  clumsy  trick.  Sir  J.  Graham 
has  proved,  by  his  repeated  refusals 
to  join  the  late  cabinet,  that  a  new 
policy  is  the  condition  of  his  adhesion, 
and,  spite  of  increasing  years  and  un- 
popularity, he  maintains  his  Sibyl's 
price.  Mr.  Cobden,  whatever  be  his 
demerits,  possesses  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  malignant  virtue  of  inflexibi- 
lity. The  decline  and  disaster  of  Lord 
John's  late  administration  have  en- 
hanced the  value  which  these  two  gentle- 
men set  upon  their  own  co-operation. 
And  that  man  knows  little  of  human 
cunning  and  ambition  who  fancies  that 
either  one  or  the  other  has  given  his  ser- 
vices to  Lord  John  without  a  full  and 
clear  recognition  of  his  personal  claims, 
as  well  as  of  his  political  principles. 

Take,  then,  we  say  to  our  friends, 
this  fact  as  the  basis  of  all  your  calcu- 
lations of  duty  in  the  critical  combina- 
tion that  surrounds  us.  Whatever  be 
the  value  of  Lord  Derby's  Grovern- 
ment,  its  overthrow  would  not  amount 
merely  to  the  cessation  of  a  good  poli- 
cy, and  to  a  return  to  the  old  one  :  it 
would  be  followed  instantaneously  by 
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the  installation  of  a  Government  un- 
precedented in  its  materials,  and  awful 
m  the  very  indistinctness  of  its  designs 
— a  Government  whose  probable  ca- 
reer we  are  left  to  gather  from  thQ 
profligacy  of  the  association,  and  the 
revolutionary  antecedents  of  the  men. 
What,  then,  is  our  first  duty  in  this 
solemn  national  emergency  ?  To  main- 
tain, we  answer,  with  all  our  energies, 
and  to  support  no  less  with  zeal  than 
with  forbearance  the  Government  which 
now  stands  between  society  and  the 
wi  Id  and  stormy  elements  of  destruction. 
People  wondered  at  the  philosophi- 
cal alacrity  with  which  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell   resigned.      The    Chesham-place 
amalgamation   discloses,   we   suspect, 
his   motive.     That  step,  as  we  have 
said,  disencumbered  him  of  old  asso- 
ciates, and  made  him  free  to  choose 
his  future  accomplices.    He  calculated 
on  being  able  to  force  a  dissolution  upon 
the  issue  of  free  trade,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  majority  in  its  favour,  the  new 
partnership  would  have  had  the  king- 
dom at  their  feet.     The  scheme  was 
simply  to  carry  into  power  a  revolu- 
tionary social  policy,  under  cover  of 
a  strictly  commercial  question.     They 
shall  not,  however,  gain  a  majority^ 
no,  nor  the  chance  of  a  majority — to  be 
employed  in  schemes  of  unavowed  de- 
molition, upon  false  pretences.     The 
primary  question  is,  not  whether  we 
shall  have  free  trade,  but  whether  we 
shall  see  the  foundations  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  destinies  of  England 
made  the  prey  and  the  sport  of  a  mon- 
strous faction,  at  once  Republican  and 
Papistical.     We  shall  be  no  parties, 
strong  as  are  our  opinions  upon  the 
policy  of  protection,  to  misleading  loyal 
men   respecting  the   dangers  of  their 
actual  position,  by  restricting  their  vi- 
sion to  a  commercial  question,  upon 
which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  with 
certainty  how  the  constituency  of  the 
country  may  pronounce.  The  elections 
will  try  auotherquestion,kept  out  of  view 
by  the  revolutionists,  but  tremendous  in 

aU,  even  its  remotest  consequences 

a  question  of  confidence  in  Lord  Derby 
on  the  one  hand,  or  of  confidence  in 
Mr.  Cobden  and  Sir  J.  Graham,  upon 
the  other  1  The  more  zealously  the 
whole  tribe  of  Radicals  strive,  with  pen 
and  tongue,  to  mystify  this  simple 
issue,  and  to  bamboozle  the  country, 
the  more  sternly  should  all  loyal  men 
apply  themselves  to  the  task  'of  giving 
to  it  its  just  and  prominent  rdief. 

2n 
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It  is,  of  course,  quite  indifferent  to 
the  agricultural  interest  in  what  shape 
the  relief  they  look  for  may  arrive.  In 
Ireland,  considering  the  prices  of  our 
staple  produce^  our  oats,  our  flax,  and 
our  cattle,  it  seems  indisputable  to 
lis  that  no  protective  duties  could 
serve  the  agriculturist  so  much  as  a 
more  equitable  distribution  of  our 
local  taxation.  Relief  to  agriculture 
is  the  promise  of  Lord  Derby's  Go- 
vernment. He  does  not  nail  himself 
down  to  the  special  form  of  that  relief. 
We  must  respect  his  difficulties,  and 
remember  our  own  dangers.  And  we 
hoi)e  that  no  agricultural  constituency 
will  be  found  so  infatuated  and  suicidal 
as  to  embarrass  and  impede  the  wise 
and  friendly  Government  that  stands 
between  us  and  the  possibility  of  great 
disasters,  by  insisting  that  relief  shall 
come  to  them  in  no  form  but  in  that 
of  Protection. 

We  have  ever  had  but  one  opinion 
upon  the  policy  of  pi*otective  duties. 
We  have  n*ad  as  much  upon  this  con- 
troversy, and  in  a  temper  at  least  as 
candid,  as  most  men.  But  to  us  it  still 
appears,  as  it  always  has  done,  axioma- 
tic,  that  assuming  the  imposition  of  a 
given  amount  of  taxation  inevitable, 
we  ought  so  to  levy  it,  if  possible, 
MS  to  foster  and  rcwanl  our  native 
industry.  Taxation  is  thus  made  to 
Hiibserve  a  double  pui^wse — it  supj)lios 
at  once  the  revenue,  and  stimulates  the 
industry  of  the  country.  It  is,  more- 
over, an  arithmetical  fact,  that  if  we 
now  buy  from  the  fon'igncr  for  1  s.,  what, 
under  protection,  we  used  to  purchase 
from  our  own  producers  at  Is.  2d.,  the 
(>ommunity  at  large  saves,  indeed,  *2d .  by 
1  he  change,  but  losen  1  s.  2d.  The  cause 
of  protection  is  still,  as  ever,  the  cause 
of  true  economy,  of  industry',  and  of 
humanity.  But  there  are  situations 
in  which  it  is  wiser  and  more  humane 
to  submit,  in  patience,  to  established 
prejudices,  than  to  unsettle  and  attack 
them  at  the  expense  of  disturbing,  at 
the  same  time,  the  passions  of  the  mul- 
titude, and,  possibly,  the  foundations 
of  society  itself. 

The  great  practical  argument  againat 
Free  Trade  was  this.  Abolish  Pro- 
tection, it  was  said,  and  you  involve 
all  who  were  aided  by  it,  in  distress, 
and  all  who  lived  by  it,  in  ruin.  You 
inllict  wide  and  certain  distress  for  the 
sake  of,  at  best,  a  problematic  fiscal 
improvement  We  need  not  sa^  how 
literally  and  how  mournfully  this  pre- 


diction has  been  rerified.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  denj  that 
the  crisis  of  the  national  sufieriogb  over. 
Those  who  were  to  fail  heme  fiuled; 
those  who  were  to  perish  have  periihed. 
The  worst,  at  least,  is  over;  and  the 
suffering  interests  have  foand,  at  laaty 
a  tolerably  firm,  though  a  lower  lereL 

The  question,  then,  is  nairowed  to 
one  of  expediency :  which  is,  on  tha 
whole,  the  wiser  and  the  better  ooarae-^ 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  reimponng  im- 
port duties,  and  look  for  lebef  to  some 
more  promising  and  less  obnoxious 
fiscal  aidjustment ;  or  to  aet  up  again 
the  standard  of  protection,  and  engage 
in  all  the  uncertainties,  ezcitement* 
and  asperities  of  another  anxious,  pro- 
tracted, and  possibly  unfortunate  de* 
fensive  war  ?  We  know  not  whether 
the  constituencies  will,  notwithstand- 
ing, prefer  protective  duties  to  any 
other  form  of  relief.  But  if  they  sao> 
coed  in  getting  them,  they  will  hold 
them,  subject  to  all  the  Ticisntndes 
of  a  perpetual  and  tempestuous  agita- 
tion, and  upon  the  jirecarions  tenure 
of  that  most  capricious  of  snbhmary 
reliances,  a  parliamentary  majoritj. 
These  are  serious  practical  objections 
against  accepting  protective  duties,  if 
any  other  form  of  relief  equally  eflfec- 
tual,  can  be  devised  by  the  Government. 

As  we  before  said.  Lord  Derby  has 
promised  relief  to  a|rricu1ture.  We 
have  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
that  promise.  The  noble  lord  derives, 
we  believe,  his  entire  income  from  the 
land.  He  is  a  proprietor  in  this  conn, 
try  as  well  as  in  England.  He  has 
had  painful  and  practical  experience 
of  the  depression  of  the  agncultural 
interest  in  Ireland  as  well  as  there; 
and  in  both  countries  he  has  met  the 
oomnlaints  of  his  suffering  tenantnr^ 
not  like  Sir  James  Graham  and  other 
economic  philanthropists,  by  stemljr 
insisting  upon  his  oul  covenants,  bat 
by  prompt  and  liberal  abatements 
He  has  spontaneously  shared  the  Fnae 
Trade  burthen,  and  suffered  with  hia 
tenants.  There  is  no  man,  there- 
fore, in  England  or  in  Ireland,  who 
has  a  deeper  or  a  more  direct  in- 
terest  in  <*  Protection"  than  the  soUe 
lord.  But  his  character  is  a  nofalar 
and  a  more  solid  guarantee  of  hisjraod 
faith  than  his  interest  could  be.  He  ii 
gifted  with  that  rare  and  hononrahle 
sensitiveness  to  which  even  the  sug- 
gested imputation  of  indirectness  is  in* 
tolerable;  and  be  possesses  the  constita- 
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tional  pride,  as  well  as  the  conscien- 
tious integrity,  which  would  disdain  to 
hold  office  for  a  single  moment  at  the 
price  of  a  friend  betrayed  or  a  pro- 
mise broken. 

Oiur  advice  to  our  political  friends, 
then,  is  simply  this — trust  in  the  wisdom, 
in  the  friendly  dispositions,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  pronuses  of  Lord  Derby.  You 
cannot  rely  upon  his  singleness  and 
purity  of  purpose  with  a  confidence  too 
miplicit.  For  every  reason,  depend  upon 
it,  he  will  do  the  best  that  can  be  done 
for  you.  Choose  Protectionists,  by  all 
means,  to  represent  you  ;  but  do  not 
tie  them  up  &om  accepting  the  alter- 
native relief  we  have  mentioned,  in  lieu 
of  protective  duties.  Consider  alike 
the  complicated  difficulties  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  revolutionary  de- 
signs of  their  contingent  successors, 
and  let  the  first  pledge  you  exact  from 
your  candidates  be  one  binding  them 
to  a  liberal  support  of  Lord  Derby's 
measures. 


No  Government  has  entered  office 
since  the  Union,  with  so  just  a  title  to 
the  confidence  of  all  that  is  wise  and 
patriotic  among  the  Irish  people.  The 
ver^  pledge  to  assist  the  struggling 
agriculture  of  the  empire  is  a  speciil 

Eromise  of  ^ood  to  Ireland.  All  the  past 
istory  of  the  men  in  power  is  throng- 
ed with  bold  and  masterly  schemes  of 
beneficence  for  Ireland ;  and  even  at 
this  moment,  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
is  constructed,  the  result  of  whose  la- 
bours will  be  the  basis  of  wise,  well-con- 
sidered, and,  we  trust  in  God,  effec- 
tual measures  for  the  extinction  of  that 
curse  and  scandal  of  Ireland,  the  Rib- 
bon  Confederation.  The  sympathies 
of  this  Government  are  powerfully  en- 
listed for  our  country,  and,  judging 
from  their  opposition  antecedents,  sig- 
nalised, as  they  are,  by  the  initiation 
of  more  and  better  measures  than  ever 
before  originated  with  •an  opposition, 
their  genius  is  as  practical  as  their 
policy  will  be  generous. 


THE  LATE  WILLIAM  THOMPSON,   ESQ.,   OF  BELFAST. 

It  was  only  last  month  that  we  devoted  a  portion  of  our  pages  to  a  review  of 
"  The  Birdis  of  Ireland,"  by  William  Thompson ;  and  we  then  indulged  in  pleas- 
ing anticipations  of  what  we  had  yet  to  expect  from  the  labours  oi  the  author. 
A  sadder  task  now  devolves  upon  us  ;  the  hopes  we  had  then  fondly  cherished 
are  destined  never  to  be  realised  ; — the  accomplished  naturalist,  the  high-minded 
man,  the  warm-hearted  friend,  has  ceased  from  his  earthly  labours ;  and  it  now 
only  remains  for  us  to  bid  memory  take  the  place  of  hope. 

The  too  short  career  of  William  Thompson  is  marked  by  but  little  incident. 
He  was  bom  in  Belfast,  in  the  year  1805.  The  commotion  of  public  life  had 
little  to  recommend  it  to  his  qmet  and  unambitious  nature ;  and  from  early 
youth  he  devoted  himself  to  the  unobtrusive  pursuits  of  literature  and  science. 
To  Natural  History  his  time  and  energies  were  especially  devoted ;  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  exertions  in  that  pleasing  path,  leaves  us  no  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  department  on  which  his  choice  fell. 

Until  the  commencement  of  his  great  work  on  the  natural  history  of  Ireland— 
the  first  three  volumes  of  which,  embracing  the  birds,  he  had  just  lived  to  finish— 
the  results  of  Mr.  Thompson's  investigations  were  chiefly  confided  to  the  pages 
of  our  scientific  periodicals.  The  "  Annals  of  Natural  History  "  was  his  specif 
favourite ;  and  for  many  years  were  its  numbers,  month  after  month,  enriched 
by  his  valuable  contributions.  At  the  Glasgow  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  in  1840,  his  investigations  in  Irish 
natural  history  were  presented  to  the  meeting  in  the  collected  form  of  a  **  Report 
on  the  Fauna  of  Ireland."  The  second  part  of  this  important  report  was  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  same  body,  held  at  Cork,  in  1843 ;  on  which  occasion  he  filled 
the  office  of  President  of  the  Natural  History  Section.  And  a  third  part,  com- 
pleting the  subject  up  to  the  present  time,  he  had  in  preparation  for  the  approach- 
ing meeting  at  Belfast. 

The  natural  history  researches  of  Mr.  Thompson  were  not  entirely  confined 
to  Ireland ;  the  islands  and  main-land  of  Scotland  became  latterly  the  scene 
of  fr«c[uent  visits  frx^m  him ;  and  on  such  occasions  he  always  came  back  with 
his  nund  enriched  by  the  most  valuable  ornithological  observations— observa- 
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tions  for  which  tho^^e  regions  aflbrd  so  fine  a  field.  In  1841  he  accompanied 
Professor  Edwunl  Forbes  to  the  il'^i^ean  Sea,  wlierc  the  latter  instituted  his 
celebrated  researches  into  the  distrtbutic^n  in  depth  of  the  Marine  Fauna ;  and 
he  there  made  copious  notes  on  the  h:il)its  of  migratory  birds.  Many  of  the 
observations  made  during;  tliis  ex{>edition  have  been  sinoc  recorded  in  the  pub- 
lished volumes  of  his  "Natural  History  of  Ireland." 

It  was,  however,  his  native  country  that  constituted  the  favourite  scene  of  his 
labours.  The  coast  of  Ireland  was  explor<'d  by  his  dredge,  and  her  moors  and 
niountains  by  his  gun;  and  materials  tor  a  full  and  complete  Fauna  of  the 
country  were  thus  accunuilated.  'i'he  history  of  the  Binls  of  Ireland  was 
to  have  been  innnediati'ly  t\)llo\vcMl  by  that  of  the  Fishes;  and  for  the  elucidation 
of  this  tribe  he  possessed  a  collection  of  tacts  of  unrivalled  interest  and  extent. 
The  notes  he  had  made  on  the  other  departments  of  Insli  zoology  were  scarcely 
less  complete ;  and  we  rejoice  to  learn  that  he  has,  by  his  will,  appointed  two  oif 
his  most  intimate  friends,  in  Ik'lfast,  fellow. labourers  in  natural  history^  to 
arran«ro  and  edit  his  manuscripti:.  .-Vdditional  interest  will  be  given  to  these 
forthcoming  volumes  by  the  fact,  that  nuiny  of  the  siK'cimens  therein  referred 
to  constitute  a  part  of  the  large  and  valuable  collection,  which  has  been  bs- 
(pieathed  by  him  to  the  Museum  in  his  native  town,  and  are  there,  we  under- 
stand, to  be  kept  apart  from  the  geniTal  collection.  JMany  of  these  specimens 
are  of  great  rarity  ;  they  were  accumulated  by  him  during  long  years  of  assidu- 
ous research,  and  they  ai'c  in  an  es[>ecial  degree  illustrative  of  the  invertebrate 
fauna  of  Ireland. 

An  ardent  lover  of  the  In-autifid,  thorouirhly  gifted  with  the  power  of  appro- 
ciating  the  ex<'ellent  in  ai1,  Mr.  Tliom])Son\s  greatest  delight  was  to  cncournge 
an  elevated  ta^te  in  those  around  him;  and  the  Schools  of  Design  recently  es- 
tablished in  H(>ltast  will  look  I)ack  to  him  as  one  of  their  liest  friends  and  most 
valuable  supporters.  Indeed,  there  were  f<*w  more  pleasing  features  in  his  cha- 
racter than  the  interest  he  always  took  in  tlu-  success  of  the  several  literary  and 
scientific  instituti(»us  of  his  native  town.  Lubueil  with  a  deep  and  genuine 
patriotism,  and  fully  reeognisiug  in  such  instituticms  the  means  of  elevating  the 
moral  and  juiysieal  condition  of  his  tMlow-countrymen,  he  spared  neither  time 
nor  lalxmr  in  the  promotitm  of  their  welfare ;  and  his  purse  was  always  freely 
open  in  their  cause.  In  184*2  he  was  electe*!  President  of  the  Natural  Histoiy 
and  Philosophical  Soeiety  of  l>eltast :  an  olFice  which,  with  signal  advantage  to 
that  institution,  he  ctmtinued  to  hold  until  his  death. 

Interested  in  all  that  could  raise  the  scientific  character  of  Irelandf  Mr. 
Thompson  exerted  himself  in  procuring  for  Belfast  the  honour  of  receiving  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Ihitish  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.     Of 


this  meeting  he  was  nomiuatt>d  on(>  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  bad  gone  to 
London  for  tin;  purpose  of  making  the  final  arraniiements  for  the  occasion. 


and  these  in  two  days  terminated  fatally.  During  his  illness  ne  was  surrounded 
by  tVii'iids,  labourers  in  the  same  fit/lds  of  science  with  himself,  to  whom  tbe 
wtirth  of  liis  character  had,  through  many  years  of  uninterrupted  interuouraoy 
warmly  endearrd  him. 

In  the  draih  of  William  Thompson,  the  cub i vat  ion  of  Irish  natural  Uistoiy 
has  ex{)erienced  a  loss  which  wc  dare  not  attempt  to  estimate.  It  was  not  alone 
bv  his  own  personal  investigations  that  he  advanced  the  progress  of  natural 
history  in  this  country ;  his  dcli^dit  wms  to  S4v  others  carrying  out  what  bo 
had  coinmencj'd.  Ttterly  fivi'  froJii  envy,  he  was  always  ready  to  belp 
onwards  in  the  sime  paths  ol'  science  tlie  less  exi»enenred  searcher  aAer 
truth:  and  many  a  living  naturalist  owes  whatever  siicivss  ha.4  subsequeotly 
attended  his  career,  to  the  encouragement  thus  eonlially  given.  Possessed  of  a 
small,  but  independent  property,  with  no  ulterior  object  in  his  pursuits^  be  de- 
voted all  he  had  to  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  science,  and  to  the  elc  vat  ion 
(f  the  intellectTial  and  moral  <'onditir>n  of  his  nati\e  land.-  The  love  of  trutb  and 
the  love  of  country  were  inseparably  blended  with  his  nature,  and  bocaoie  th^ 
leading  inilueuces  iu  his  bimple  and  unostentatious  life. 
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vaoa's  uat-bush. 

Time,  May  Eve, — Slinosbt  in  his  Sanctum, — A  multitude  of  MSS.  "before  him.^^ 
He  paceth,  thoughtfully,  to  and  fro,  and  then  soliloquiseth, 

'*0h,  beautiful  May ! — to  what  shall  I  liken  thee  ? — the  darling  of  the  Poets — the 
delight  of  swains.  Queen  of  the  months!  Nature's  best-beloved ;  whom  she 
decks  out  in  the  brightest  and  the  best  array  of  her  exhaustless  treasure-house.  I 
picture  thee  to  my  eye,  in  fanciful  meditation,  as  I  wander  forth  in  the  fresh  noon- 
tide. I  see  thee,  I  hear  thee,  I  feel  thee.  Thy  brow  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
the  young  green  leaves  of  trees  falling  in  tresses  adown  thy  shoulders.  Sunlight 
flashes  from  thy  warm  and  lustrous  eyes — eyes  blue,  and  beaming  with  the  azure 
dye  of  the  clear  heavens.  Thy  voice  is  the  melody  of  a  thousand  birds — the 
tinkling  music  of  falling  waters — the  murmur  of  leafy  trees,  as  they  bend  their 
heads  to  each  other,  and  whisper  ineffable  things  of  nature.  Thy  breath  is  now 
hot  with  the  languid  odour  of  passionate  flowers,  now  reviving  with  the  freshness 
of  the  frolic  breeze.  On  thy  bosom  repose  the  lilies  in  the  purity  of  their  white, 
ness ;  in  thy  girdle  smiles  the  ruddy,  fragrant  rose.  Thy  green  mantle  is  spangled 
with  dew-drops,  and  bedecked  with  the  daisy,  the  cowslip,  and  the  butter., 
cup.  From  thy  home  in  the  sweet  South,  where  thou  dwellest  throughout  the 
happy  year,  we  trace  thee  hitherward,  thou  transient  visitor  of  our  northern 
clime!  We  trace  thee  across  the  broad  sea,  along  the  path  that  thou  hast  smoothed 
for  thyself  through  the  vexed  waters,  that  now  glisten  and  smile — a  liquid  high- 
way for  thy  feet,  as  leviathan  taketh  his  pastime  around  thee,  and  the  playful 
dolphin  gambols  at  thy  presence.  We  trace  thee  wending  up  the  mighty  rivers, 
that  swell  and  sparkle  where  thou  movest  over  them,  whilst  the  swallow,  on 
skimming  wings,  ushers  thee  along  thy  way.  All  along  the  earth  thy  steps 
leave  their  traces — verdant,  and  odorous,  and  llowery.  The  violet  sends 
forth  its  perfume  where  thy  foot  has  fallen;  and  the  spicy  herbs  exhale  their  aro- 
matic breath,  when  thou  hast  pressed  them.  As  thou  approachest  the  sunny 
plains,  the  chrysalis  bursts  out  from  its  tomb  of  leaves,  and,  flinging  off  the  vest- 
ments of  the  grave,  soars  forth  to  meet  thee  in  its  glorifled  existence — that  beau- 
tiful symbol  of  the  human  soul,  to  which  the  deep-seeing  wisdom  of  Grecian 
poetry  aptly  gave  the  name  of  *  Psyche.*  In  the  forests,  the  ant,  sagost  of  insects, 
awakes  at  thy  call;  and  builds  up  her  cides,  and  establishes  that  marvellous  polity 
which  might  put  to  shame  the  wisest  of  human  legislators.  Upon  the  mountain 
side,  where  the  fiu*ze  puts  forth  its  bright  orange  blossoms,  the  bee  floats  around 
thee  upon  hunmiing  wings.  The  mavis  and  the  merle  welcome  thee  in  the  deep, 
bosky  groves  ^  and  the  lark,  as  he  circles  up  into  heaven,  sings  to  the  angels  that 
thou  hast  visited  the  earth  1 

[Slinosby  pauseth  for  awhile ;  he  taketh  up  a  volume  of  '  divinest  Spenser.,*  and 
readeth  therein  the  '  Aegloga  Quinta*  of  the  'Shepherd's  Calender,*  He  layeth 
it  down, and  resumeth  his  soliloquy'}-^ 

May,  sweet  May ! — to  me  thou  art  Nature's  embodiment  of  a  divine  sentiment 
— the  sentiment  of  love  I   The  sister  taionths  that  have  preceded  thee  are  emblems* 
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tooi  of  Christian  graces— but  thou  art  greater  than  they.  March  is  as  Faiths  fiir 
she  commits  to  the  ^ave  that  whidi  she  knows,  as  the  evidence  of  things  uu 
seen,  will  rise  up  agam  to  life — flower,  and  plant,  and  tree ;  and  April  is  Hope» 
for  she  gives  the  first  early  promise  of  bud  and  bloom,  and  she  teaches  ns  to  look 
forward  to  fruition  and  maturity ;  but  May  is  Love — '  the  greatest  of  all  these.' 
And  such,  mankind  has  ever  felt  her  to  be — and  as  such,  for  agcs^  have  they 
worshipped  her — 

"  '  Hail  beauteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire ! 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing, 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing.' 

In  <  the  good  old  times* — for,  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  poet  and  the  sentimcntalisty 
there  was  a  great  deal  that  was  vcr}-  good  in  the  old  times  that  has  passed  away, 
though  the  utilitarian  may  gainsay  the  assertion — in  the  good  old  txmea  in 
'  Mcrrie  England, '  ay,  and  in  Ireland,  too,  for  she  has  had  her  merry  hours,  though 
tears  and  pain  have  so  of^<;n  marred  their  sunshine — in  the  good  old  times— I 
love  to  linger  over  the  phrase — ^whcn  the  first  light  of  May  dawned  out  upon  the 
last  night  of  April,  the  young  men,  ay,  and  the  young  maidens  too,  sprang  from 
their  beds,  and  went  forth  from  hamlet  and  village,  to  Uie  sound  of  tabor  and  flatCi 
and  pipe  and  drum — 

" '  With  singing  and  shouting,  and  iolly  cherc' 

And  so  they  wandered  down  the  green  lanes,  and  over  the  dewy  grass,  and  thiik* 

"  *  To  the  grcene  wood  they  si>eedeu  hem  all, 
Tu  fctrhen  home  May  with  their  musicall/ 

There  they  'gathered  the 3k[ay,' bearing  away  with  them  the  beautiful  braDchcs  of 
the  thorn,  covered  with  a  mass  of  fragrant  blossomi*,  that  looked  as  if  a  shower 
of  perfumed  snow  had  fallen  on  the  tree  over  night,  llien  they  plucked  in  the 
field  the  fairest  and  the  freshest  flowers,  and  they  bound  them  around  the  May- 
bushes  in  wreaths  ;  and  so  right  joyously  they  tripped  back  ere  the  sun  had  yet 
risen  above  the  hill  tops.  And  haply  some  fair  girl,  who  had  lain  a-bcd  after  the 
dawning,  found  at  her  Lattice  window,  when  she  looke<l  forth,  the  flower-garlanded 
bush,  which  her  rustic  lover  placed  there  to  reprove  her,  and  make  her  wash  and 
sigh  that  she  had  not  gone  'a-Maying.' 

"  *  The  meiy  moneth  of  May, 
When  love-lads  maskcn  in  fresh  amy, 

thilke  same  season  when  all  is  ycladde 

With  pleasaunce ;  the  ground  with  gnu^se,  the  woods 
With  green  leaves,  the  bushes  with  blooming  buds. 
Toungtlies  folko  now  flocken  in  every  where, 
To  gather  Muy-ba.Hket«  and  smelling  brcrc ; 
And  home  they  hasten  the  i)ostes  to  dight, 
Anil  all  the  Kirk  pilloun  cru  <lay-light, 
With  hawthome  buds  and  sweete  eglantine, 
And  girlonds  of  roses,  and  soppcs  in  wine.' 

[Here  entereth  Anthony  Poflar.    He  cameth  delicately  when  he  seeth  SuMonT 

mouthing f  and  sitteth  dawn  unnoticed]. 

Such  was  Ma^-day  in  the  days  of  Edmund  Spenser;  and,  in  good  fkitht  I 
cannot  help  bemg  of  the  same  mind  as  Palinode : — 

**  *  O  that  I  were  there 
To  helpen  the  ladies  their  May-bush  bcare ; 
Ah  I  Piers,  bene  not  thy  teeth  on  edge  to  thiuke, 
Ilow  great  sport  they  gaynen  with  little  swinck.* 

But,  alas  1  those  times  are  gone,  as  I  said — the  utilitarians  have  demoUihed  Haj* 
ing,  and,  Uke  matter-of-fact  Piers,  *  inly  pitie  their  fondnessc,*  who— 

**  *  In  lostihede  and  wanton  merrymeut ! 

Passen  their  time  that  should  be  ^iimrely  spent  \ 
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And  so  May-queens  have  abdicated  for  eyer  I  One  may  as  soon  eiqiect  to  see  a 
living  Dodo  as  a  real  Maypole ;  and  the  delectable  sport  of  *  Mayings'  has  ^Ten 
place  to  what,  in  a  spirit  of  ruefol  pleasantr}',  which  mduces  us  sometimes  to 
make  a  jest  of  our  misfortunes,  I  might  call  '  Apriling' — ^when  little  clamorous 
urchins  on  the  day  before  May,  poke  a  twig,  with  a  few  withered  leaves  upon  it» 
into  your  face,  and,  dancing  about  yon,  in  a  diabolical  chorus,  worry  you  with  inu 
portunities  to  give  *  somethmg  for  the  May-bush.'  " 

\_Here  Poplar  groweth  impcUient,  After  a  time  he  essayeth  gently  to  make  his  pre* 

sence  known] » 

Poplar. — Aheml  Aheml 

Slinosbt. — Bless  me,  my  dear  Poplar,  b  that  you  ? 

Poplar  (dryly), — I  should  say  so. 

Slinosbt How  the  deuce  did  you  come  here? 

Poplar. — Oh !  in  the  ordinary  way — through  the  door. 

Slinosbt. — ^Well,  I  should  have  supposed  as  much.  I  mean  how  did  you  get 
in  without  my  knowing  it  ? — you  did  not  knock  or  make  any  noise.  You  must 
have  crept  in  as  stealthily  as  a  cat  upon  me. 

Poplar Ay,  for  you  were  prowling  and  growling  about  like  a  mad  dog* 

Had  I  disturbed  you,  ten  to  one  you  would  have  bitten  me.  I  have  a  great 
terror  of  a  poet's  slaver.  Who  knows  but  I  should  have  gone  rhyming  afi  my 
life — how  horrible ! 

Slinosbt. — Ha !  ha !  You  are  an  ungrateful  fellow.  PU  punish  yon  with  a 
thousand  lines  in  blank  verse. 

Poplar. — ^Mercy,  mercy  I — anything  but  that.  I  beg  to  apologise  uncondi^ 
tionally,  and  withdraw  any  expressions  that  may  have,  offended  you. 

Slinosbt. — Well,  then,  be  comforted.     How  long  are  you  here? 

Poplar. — Oh,  a  lon^  time — five  minutes,  at  the  very  least. 

Slinosbt. — I  was  thmking  over  the  good  old  times,  Anthony,  when  the  lads 
and  lasses  went  **  a-Maying." 

Poplar. — I  know  that  very  well.  I  heard  every  word :  you  were  at  your  old 
trick  of  thinking  aloud. 

Slinosbt. — ^Well,  then,  I  need  not  repeat  them.  And  now,  my  dear  Anthony, 
why  should  not  we,  too,  go  ^'a-Mayins." 

ropLAR ^Nonsense,  my  dear  Jonathan ;  don't  be  absurd,  pray.    You  forget 

these  are  not  the  days  when  men  sit  upon  flowery  banks,  playing  on  pipes^ 
but  go  steaming  through  the  land  to  the  whistle  of  a  snorting  high-pressure 
engine. 

Slinosbt. — Nevertheless,  upon  the  faith  of  a  poet,  I  swear  I  will  go  a- 
Maying — ay,  and  have  mj  *' May-basket"  and  my  *'  Queene  attone." 

Poplar. — ^Your  fiddlestick,  Jonathan.  Who,  m  the  name  of  bedlam,  would 
risk  her  character  by  going  Ciff"  skylarking"  with  you  of  a  May  morning? 

Slingsby. — Character,  Anthony — character  !  What  do  you  mean.  Sir  ? 
Why,  I  tell  you,  my  *' Queen  of  the  May"  has  a  character  the  highest,  the 
fairest,  the  sagest,  of  any  she  in  the  land ;  and  though  I  say  it,  that  shouldn't,  I 
hope  she  is  nothing  the  worse  for  <' keeping  company"  with  me  I 

Poplar. — Well,  Jonathan,  you  need  not  get  so  warm  about  the  lady ;  I 
meant  her  no  offence.     Who  is  she,  pray  ? 

Slinosbt. — Maoa,  Anthony— .our  own  dear,  stately,  sprightly,  graceful 
Maga. 

"  So  I  must  gather  knots  of  flowers,  and  buds,  and  garlands  gay, 
For  thou  shalt  be  Queen  of  the  May,  Maoa — thou  ahalt  be  Queen  of  the  Maj.** 

Poplar. — Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I  I  cry  you  mercy,  Jonathan ;  I  thought  you  really 
meant  to  sally  forth  with  pipe  and  tabor,  ''girt  in  gawdy  greene,"  and  prankt 
out  in  all  sorts  of  old-world  bravery,  to  ''  go  a-Maymg,"  as  Don  Quixote  went 
a  knight-crranting. 

Slinosbt No,  my  dear  Anthony.     As  my  mistress  is  ideal,  so  shall  my 

homage  be  intellectual.  Flowers  there  shall  be  to  crown  my  queen,  but  flowers 
that  spring  not  from  the  earth,  nor  sink  back  asain  upon  her  bosom— ours  shall 
be  flowers  that  will  not  fade  away  with  the  sunnght,  but  shall  bloom  unwither- 
ingly — the  flowers  of  the  mind — ^the  divine  flowers  of  poesy: 
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Poplar. — A  right  loyal  conceit  it  is>  and  a  pleasant  witbal;  ao  Heaven  proiper 
thee.  May  the  moon  shine  her  brightest  upon  thee,  and  the  stars  shower  down 
their  tendercst  light,  as  thou  goest  forth  ere  the  dawning  to  cull  these  sweet 
flowers  that  thou  speakest  of.  But  ma^  a  prosaic  mortal  like  me  venture  to  ask 
where  lie  those  faery  regions  of  poesy  mto  which  thou  art  to  wander,  and  find 
songs  as  plentiful  as  blossoms  on  the  thorn,  and  rhymes  for  the  picking,  like  the 
flowers  in  the  green  fields  ? 

SuNGSBY.— -Nay,  you  are  bantering  mc,  I  see,  Anthony.  Alas !  one  finds  no 
such  enchanted  regions  now-a-days.  And  so  I  shall  even  imitate  the  fitAi^n  of 
these  degenerate  days,  and  have  my  Uay-bush  ready  beforehand.  Like  the 
little  peripatetics  in  your  streets,  I  Lave  already  assailed  certain  friends  of  ours 
who  I  knew  had  many  beautiful  flowers  in  their  gardens,  and  have  asked  them 
to  "give  me  something  for  the  May-bush."  And  so  thev  have,  Anthony,  and  with 
a  willing  heart  and  a  liberal  hand,  till  my  arms  are  £lled  with  the  bright  and 
fragrant  load,  and  I  am  forced  to  lay  some  of  them  aside  till  another  occasion, 
for  I  told  you  already  these  flowers  do  not  wither.  Come,  now,  and  you  shall 
help  me  to  cull  these  flowers,  and  to  deck  our  bush.  Here  they  are  alL  Shall 
wc  take  them  as  they  come,  or  dispose  of  them  so  that  their  coloura  shall 
harmonise,  and  their  odours  blend  together  ? 

Poplar. — As  you  please.  To  my  taste,  a  bouquet  looks  best  where  the  hues 
are  in  contrast,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  wall-flower  or  the  woodbine  does  not 
overcome  the  more  delicate  perfume  of  the  rose  or  the  violet. 

SLiNG8BT.i— Well,  then,  we  shall  attend  to  the  effect  both  of  harmony  and 
contrast.  Here  are  some  May-flowers  that  will  group  best  together  ;  tliej  are 
of  the  same  family  :-— 


SONG. 

THE  DAWN  OF  MAT. 
I. 

See  the  merrv  morning  breaks 

Through  the  mists  of  night. 
And  the  lari:  with  chanting  takes 

Into  heaven  his  flight : 
Flowers  from  slumber  ope  their  eyes 

To  the  laughing  day ; 
Sunshine  fills  the  flushing  skies — 

'Tis  the  dawn  of  May  I 

Tis  the  dawn  of  May,  my  love^ 
Tis  the  dawn  of  May  1 

a!  and  rove 
rongh  glen  and  grove ; 
"Tis  the  dawn  ofMay. 


From  the  boughs  the  matin-breeze 

Pearly  dew-rain  shakes. 
And  the  streamlet,  as  it  flees. 

Babbling  music  makes ; 
Singing  in  the  sunny  air, 

"Sees  through  meadows  stray ; 
So  should  we  go  forth,  my  fair. 
In  the  dawn  of  May.  * 

"Tis  the  dawn  of  May,  my  love, 

Tis  the  dawn  of  May  1 
Upl  and  rove 
Tnrough  glen  and  jprove ; 
Tis  the  dawn  of  May. 
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With  the  blossoms  of  the  thorn 

I  will  deck  thy  hair. 
And  the  freshest  rose  of  mom 

Pluck  for  thee,  my  &ir  1 
All  the  brightest  flowers  that  bloom 

On  thy  breast  111  lay. 
And  the  violet's  sweet  perfume 
Cull  at  dawn  of  May. 

'Tis  the  dawn  of  May,  my  loTe, 

Tis  the  dawn  of  May  I 
Up  I  and  roYe 
Through  glen  fuid  grove ; 
'Tis  the  dawn  ofMay. 

Sunshine  mav  not  always  last ; 

Clouds  wiU  come  at  eve  i 
And  the  lark,  when  day  is  past. 
Heaven  shall  songl^ss  leave : 
Flowers  will  droop  at  sultry  noon ; 

Fresh  winds  die  away  I 
Up  I  the  dew  will  vanish  soon 
With  the  dawn  of  May. 

'Tis  the  dawn  of  May,  my  love ; 

'Tis  the  dawn  of  May  I 
Upl  and'rove 
Through  glen  and  grove ; 
'Tis  the  dawn  of  May  I 

PoPLAB. — What  sort  of  flower  do  you  call  that,  Jonathan  ?  Where  did  you 
get  it  ? 

Slingsbt. — An  unpretending  little  primrose,  plucked  out  oimy  own  garden. 

Poplar. — Oh,  I  imderstand.  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  had  better  make  no 
observations  upon  it,  but  just  stick  it  in  to  be^n  with. 

Slingsby. — .Here  is  something  good,  I  promise  you,  for  it  comes  from  a  genial 
soil  far  away  in  the  Channel  Islands.     Listen :-~ 

I.ILXSS    07    THE    VALLEY. 
BT  MOftTIMlft  OOLLXITI. 

I. 

Breezy  bells  of  May  I 

Hiding  all  the  day 
Where  the  river  npples  softly  evermore^ 

Where  the  shadows  lie 

From  the  azure  sky 
Like  the  skifls  of  angels  on  the  heavenly  shore ; 

Not  a  word  of  sorrow. 

But  a  joproqs  cfurpl 
Sing  to  you  the  fiienes  nightly  in  their  green  apparel. 

n. 

Where's  the  maiden's  bosom 

Snowy  as  your  blossom  ? 
Whiter  than  the  sandv  foam  that  biighten9  on  the  iui^Q ! 

Where's  there  any  trace 

Of  your  pliant  graoe, 
As  from  the  claspings  of  the  breeze  ye  tremble  and  emerge  ? 

Breezy  bells  of  May.tide, 

Odorous  at  matins. 
Seldom  rustic  forms  like  yours  in  floating  gauze  and  9atins» 
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m. 

Hearken  to  1117  Ave ! 

As  with  soft  and  wavy 
Beauty  yc  ai-e  dwelling  on  the  open  lea ; 

Bends  no  flower  so  sweety 

Tender,  ruddy  feet, 
When  they  so  a-Ma^ing  amid  the  woodlandB  free  1 

Brei*zj'  belLs  of  Sprine-timc, 

That  in  valleys  twinJde, 
Ever  with  your  garlands  fair  my  lady's  locks  I  sprinkle. 

Poplar. — ^You  said  truly ;  they  are  beautiful  flowers,  of  a  delicate  frtgranoe 
and  graceful  form.  Mortimer  is  a  capital  horticulturist ;  wo  shall  not  fiul  to  xifle 
his  ^trdcn  periodically.     What  think  you  of  this  ? — 

MAT. 

BY  AMDSKW  HICROLL. 
I« 

Mid  the  heath's  purple  bells,  on  the  lone  mountain  side, 

The  brown  bee  is  loudly  humming ; 
In  the  do(*p- wooded  vale,  where  the  clear  waters  glide. 
The  cuckoo  tolls  Summer  is  coming. 

llie  wild  flower's  bloom 

Flings  around  rich  iteriume. 
Grove  and  ;rlcn  are  with  melody  ringing : 

While  the  torrent  is  seen 

Dashing  down  the  ravine, 
And  the  lark  is  **  at  Heaven's  gate  singing." 

n. 

llie  hawthorn  appears  in  her  blossoms  of  snow. 

The  primrose  blooms  in  the  deep  dell. 
The  violet  m  green  moss  is  nestling  below. 
And  mid  the  brown  fern,  the  harebell ; 

Yellow  broom  and  foxglove 

Knliven  the  grove. 
Where  the  ivy  and  woodbine  are  creeping ; 

A  da7.zling  sunbeam 

Sparkles  bright  on  the  stream, 
AVhile  tlie  rose  is  in  dewy  tears  wec[)ing. 

in. 

The  notes  of  the  song-birds  thrill  loudly  in  glee. 

Till  the  woodlands  with  jov  rinj^  around  us ; 
Sweet  bloom  is  on  meadow,  and  hec^way,  and  tree, 
liejoicing  that  Summer  hath  found  us. 

Wild  flowrets  rare, 

Bees  nestling  there, 
l^lid  fresh  sweets  of  the  newlv-cat  hay ; 

Sunbeam  chasing  shaclow 

O'er  mountain  and  meadow : 
All  Nature  seems  joyful  in  May. 


SuNosBT.-^  very  pretty  pansy,  upon  mv  word.  AVhat  bright,  gay  coloiin»  and 
how  well  varied — bind  it  up  m  the  wreath  by  all  means.  I  hope  we  may  reootve 
many  a  flower  from  our  good  friend,  Andrew  Nicholl. 

Poplar  (hopping  about  uith  his  finger  in  his  mottfAj.— Holloa  1  what  is  this? 
Bless  me,  if  my  finger  isn't  bleeding  ! 

SuxGSBY. — >Why  it's  just  a  little  t^wectbriar  blossom,  and  you  have  pricked  your 
finger  with  the  thoni,  that's  all. 
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Poplar. — And  a  very  sharp  thorn  it  is,  upon  my  word.     Well,  you'd  better 
amine  it  yourself.     I'll  not  touch  it  again,  I  promise  you. 
Slinosbt Be  it  so.    Attend  then  and  don't  mind  your  finger :— . 


examme 


▲  MAT  DAY  BONO. 
BT  A  OZTIUir. 

A  song  for  merry,  jocund  May 

That  tells  of  Sunmier's  glad  returning^ 
Of  country  joys,  of  calm  delight. 
Free  from  the  keen  and  bitter  blight 
Of  wintry  blast,  all  hail  the  light 
Of  May-day's  sun  bright  burning. 

n. 
It's  very  fine,  my  friend,  for  you 

Who  have  the  countiVs  joys  before  ye ; 
But  for  a  "  city  bird  "  like  me. 
Immured  in  smoky  misery. 
May,  with  its  fine  "jocundity," 

Is  quite  another  story. 

in. 
For  we've  no  flowers  to  scent  the  air. 

Within  the  dose  unwholesome  city. 
And  every  time  I  turn  a  street 
Some  odour  I  am  sure  to  meet. 
Which  I  find  anything  but  sweet. 

And  see  views  far  from  pretty. 

IV. 

No  "  busy  bee  "  ere  ventures  here. 
No  wonder  he  should  shun  such  places ; 

To  swell  his  store  he  could  not  find 

E'en  honied  smiles,  and  to  my  mind. 

But  little  that  is  sweet  or  kind. 
At  least,  in  people's  faces. 

V. 

For  trudging  heated,  scorching  flags. 
Is  not  pn^uctive  of  good  humour. 

With  blistered  soles  to  weary  feet 

Toiling  thro'  each  ilLwatered  street ; 

Is  not  that ''  exercise  most  sweet. 
That  dreaming  poets  rumour. 

vi. 
Besides,  if  there's  a  breeze  at  all. 

Our  common  fate  in  town,  alas  I  is 
To  have  our  eyes  with  limestone  lined. 
Till  we  are  nearly  gravel  blind. 
In  fact  we've  got  a  Simmoam  wind. 

But,  ah  I  we've  no  Oasis. 

vn. 
Our  atmosphere's  by  smoke  obscured, 

And  the  cerulean  heaven  looks  dusty. 
The  milk's  our  only  real  sky  blue. 
We've  verdure  in  our  squares,  'tis  true. 
But  of  a  mournful  dingy  hue. 

Like  green-tea  leaves  half  musty. 
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vm. 

No  purling  streams  refresh  our  gaze» 

Or  waterfall  with  sound  delightful. 
Save,  now  and  then,  a  wafrine  cart 
Which  dribbles  out  with  fretfm  start. 
And  niggard  flow,  a  scanty  part 

Of  fluid  dark  and  frightful. 

iz. 

The  swallows  have,  I'm  told,  returned ; 

But  I  have  looked  in  vain  to  find  them. 
Save  swallows  who,  the  whole  year  round. 
Within  our  eating  rooms  are  found 
Devouring  viands  by  the  pound. 

While  waiters  gape  behmd  them. 


No  May-pole  either  can  we  boast 

To  ^lay-day  joys  inviting. 
And  since  the  patent  screw  machine 
For  sweeping  chinmeys.  Jack  O'Green, 
llis  occupation  gone,  is  seen 

Ko  more,  our  hearts  delighting. 

XI. 

Yet,  never  from  my  memory 

Is  May's  return  excluded, 
I  watched  its  advent,  for  I  knew 
That  then  my  half-year's  rent  fell  due ; 
An<l  (not  with  quite  your  joy)  7,  too. 

Marked  its  approach  as  you  did. 

xu. 

Alas !  my  friend,  the  circumstance 

Doth  alter  cases  greatly ; 
So  while  you're  eulogising  May, 
Tho'  I'd  not  wish  to  chide  your  lay. 
Excuse  me  if  cannot  say 

I  s}'mpathise  completely.  H.  T.  D. 

Poplar. — Stick  that  into  the  wreath,  by  all  means,  Anthony.  It  is  picqiumty 
and  will  contrast  channingly  with  tho  other  flowers,  sweets  and  bitters,  as  one 
sees  every  day  in  the  world--- 

"  Medio  de  fonte  leporum, 
Surgit  amari  aliquid  quod  ipsia  in  florilras  angat* 

And  yet  the  fellow  that  sent  it  has  a  pleasant  humour  in  his  querulousnets— an 
acid  that  leaves  an  agree^ible  flavour  on  Uie  tongue.     We  must  take  this  poor 
*  citizen,'  some  day  or  other,  as  far  as  Cullenswood  or  Glasnevin,  to  give  him  * 
notion  of  the  countr}-.     Go  on,  Jonathan. 
Slimgsbt.-— Here  are  two  little  flowers.    No  name  tells  whence  they  come. 

BOXO. 

TO         ■ 


I. 

Yon  star  that  cresti  the  ocean. 
With  beams  so  chaste  and  bright  | 

Reflects  its  changeful  motion 
Within  its  trembling  light. 
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Tit  like  aome  holy  being, 

Of  lineace  high  and  pure. 
Whose  8om  is  troubled,  seeing 

The  sorrows  men  endure. 

nx. 

But  the  ocean,  in  its  ferer 

Beneath  that  starry  power. 
Upon  its  crest  for  ever 

Keceives  the  silver  shower. 

IV. 

And  thus,  when  tempest  lashes 
This  restless  heart  of  mine. 

Each  darksome  billow  flashes 
A  ray  of  light  fW)m  thine. 

Poplar I'll  be  sworn  that  comes  from  Advena.    Put  it  in  by  all  means. 

Now  for  the  second  that  he  has  sent:-— 

SONG. 


Happy  bird  1  upon  the  tree 
Swaying,  ringing  there- 
Say,  are  mortals  ever  free 
iVom  this  weight  of  care? 

n. 

Wave  there  within  some  paradise 
Immortal  boughs  of  peace. 

Whence  man  can  utter  harmonies 
For  Heaven  to  hear,  like  these  ? 

in. 


TeU  me,  ecstatic  bird  1  if  thou 

Hast  ever  dwelt»  |u  I, 
Wineless  beneath  the  haughty  brow 

Of  a  fbrbiddlng  sky  ? 

IV. 

Hast  tbon  no  voice  to  teUme  this^ 

All  vocal  as  thou  art ; 
^Q  message  to  my  soul,  of  bliss 

Etqiq  tmne  exulting  heart  ? 


V, 


If  not  for  ever  doomed  to  woe. 
How  long,  sweet  bird  1  how  long? 

Reply — For  I  am  faint  to  know 
The  secret  of  thy  song. 


VI. 


In  vain  I  yet  there  thou  sinjgest  on 
With  mip^,  heedless  imrth, 

Hdf  way  to  Ueaven^— me  leaving  lose 
And  songless  upon  earth. 
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Very  pretty,  indeed.  Do  you  know,  to  write  a  good  song  is  no  common  merit  ? 
A  lyrist  dances,  or  rather  sings,  in  fetters,  there  is  so  much  to  drcomscribe 
the  free  action  of  his  ])ower8.  lie  must  not  only  be  curt,  pointed,  and  metrically 
exact,  but  he  must  choose  language  that  is  not  merely  melodious,  but  words  that 
are  vocalisable — 1  am  forced  to  coin  a  word  to  express  my  meaning.  Eyeryono 
who  has  written  much  for  great  singers,  knows  how  many  words  there  are  that 
read  well,  and  yet  are  unmanageable  for  perfect  singing.  Come,  let  us  proceed 
with  our  wreath.  I  have  got  something  here  of  a  rare  beauty— 4i  genuine 
child  of  the  soil ;  none  of  your  exotics  from  a  foreign  land  :— 

LOST   AND   FOU2n>. 


<'  Whither  art  thou  gone,  fair  Una  ?— 

Una,  fair,  the  moon  is  gleaming ; 
Fear  no  mortal  eye,  fair  Una, 

For  the  verj'  nowers  are  dreaming. 
And  the  twinkling  stars  arc  closing 

Up  their  weary- watching  glances— 
AVarders  on  Heaven's  walls  reposing 

While  the  glittering  foe  advances. 

n. 

"  Una,  dear,  my  heart  is  throbbing. 

Full  of  throbbings  without  number ; 
Come!  the  tirod-out  streams  arc  sobbing 

Like  to  children  ere  they  slumber ; 
And  the  longing  trees,  inclining. 

Seek  the  earth's  too  distant  bosom  ; 
Sad  fate  !  that  keeps  from  intertwining 

The  earthly  and  the  aerial  blossom. 

m. 

*'  Una,  dear,  I've  roamed  the  mountain. 

Hound  the  furze  and  o'er  the  heather; 
Una,  dear,  I've  sought  the  fountain 

Where  we  rested  ofl  together. 
Ah !  the  mountain  now  looks  dreary. 

Dead,  and  dark,  where  no  life  Uveth ; 
Ah  I  the  fountain,  to  the  weary. 

Now,  no  more  refreshment  giveth. 


a 


4t 


IV. 

Una,  darling,  dearest  daughter. 

Beauty  ever  gave  to  Fancy-— 
Spirit  of  the  silver  water, 

N^onph  of  Nature's  necromancy  1— 
Fair  enchantress,  fond  magician. 

Is  thine  every  spell. wora  spoken  ? 
Hast  thou  closed  thy  fairy  mission  ? 

Is  thy  potent  wand  then  broken  ? 

V. 

Una,  dearest,  deign  to  hear  me, 

.    Fly  no  more,  my  prayer  resisting !" — 

Tlien  a  trembling  voice  came  near  me. 

Like  a  maiden  to  the  tr^'sting — 
Likc^  a  maiden's  feet  approaching 

AVhcre  the  lover  doth  attend  her ; 
Half  forgiving,  lialf  n^proaching. 

Came  tlmt  voice  so  shy  and  tender. 
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VI. 

*'  Must  I  blame  thee>  must  I  chide  thee« 

Change  to  scorn  the  love  I  bore  thee  ? 
And  the  fondest  heart  beside  thee^ 

AnM  the  truest  eyes  before  thee. 
And  the  kindest  hands  to  press  thee* 

And  the  instinctLve  sense  to  guide  thee. 
And  the  purest  lips  to  bless  thee> 

Whaty  O  dreamer !  is  denied  thee? 

*'  Hast  thou  not  the  full  fruition  ? — 

Hast  thou  not  the  full  enjoyance* 
Of  thy  young  heart's  fond  ambition. 

Free  from  every  feared  annoyance  ? 
Thou  hast  sighed  for  truth  and  beauty—. 

Hast  thou  failed  then  in  thy  wooing? 
Dreamed  of  some  ideal  duty — 

Is  there  nought  that  waits  thy  doing? 

vni. 

*'  Is  the  world  less  bright  or  beauteous. 

That  dear  eves  behold  it  with  thee  ? 
Is  the  torch  oi  life  less  duteous. 

That  thou  art  helped  to  do  it,  prithee  ? 
Is  the  near  rapture  non-existent. 

Because  thou  dreamest  an  ideal  ? 
And  canst  thou  for  a  glimmering  distant 

Forget  the  blessings  of  the  real  ? 

IX. 

"  Down  on  thy  knees,  O,  doubting  dreamer  I 

Down  I  and  repent  thy  heart's  misprision  ;*' 
Scarce  had  I  knelt  in  tears  and  tremor, 

AVhen  the  scales  fell  from  off  my  vision. 
There  stood  my  human  guardian  angel. 

Given  me  by  God's  beni^  foreseeing. 
While  from  her  Hps  came  life's  evans^, 

'*  Live  I  that  each  day  complete  thy  being  I" 

Slingsbt. — ^Let  us  put  that  in  the  choicest  place,  amid  the  flowers  that  are  the 
brightest  and  the  sweetest.  And  see,  take  some  of  those  green,  dewy  shamrocks, 
and  bind  them  in  with  this  beautiful  rose  of  our  own  island.  A  fine  moral  runs 
through  those  charming  verses,  even  as  a  rich  perfume  exhales  from  a  lovely 
flower.  I  know  well  wnenoe  this  comes,  though  I  may  not  say.  What  next, 
dear  Anthony  ? 

Poplar. — Here  is  another  offering  from  Mortimer  Collins. 

SuNGSBT.— So  much  Uie  better ;  let  us  examine  it :-. 

PABVA    ROOA88E    SAT    EST. 

BT  MOBTXIIBB  COLUIIt. 

I. 

The  glinmiering  sea  is  white  with  sails ; 

The  flowers  are  flushing  sweeter ; 
No  longer  roar  the  wintry  gales 

In  Anapaestic  metre. 
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n. 

The  lark,  who  Iotm  **  getang  und  hoA,^ 

Jn  ether  bright  is  hicung ; 
O'er  mossy  mound  and  h^ther-tuft 

Yon  see  the  ployer  ^ding. 

m. 

Afar  at  sea  the  white-winged  mew 

B7  rock  and  islet  flashes ; 
Along  the  dim  wood  avenue 

The  meny  magpie  dashes. 

Sudi  weaiher  twas — so  sweet  a  i^iring^ 

And  not  at  all  rheumatic—. 
When  ^Y  Catullus  raised  his  wing 

For  cities  Asiatic. 

V. 

I  also— where  in  Windermere^ 

The  Bratha  soeks  an  outlet — 
Would  glad  return  to  olden  cheer. 

And  breakfast  on  a  troutlet. 

VI. 

Would  gladljr  ply  my  Alpenstock 
Where  *'  sexton  sprites"  are  dwellings 

And  slake  my  summer  thirst  with  hock 
Upon  subume  Helvellyn. 

vn. 

But  place  the  chess-board  in  the  shade 

Beneath  the  lilac  blossom. 
Sweet  as  the  locks  of  some  fair  maid 

When  airs  Favonian  toss  'em : 

vm. 

As  well  to  try  a  problem  here. 

As  merrily  to  carve  a 
Cold  pigeon-pie,  by  Windermere — 

"  Sat  est  rogasse  parva." 

PopLABi — Ha  I  ha  I    What  a  gay  little  wild  flower,  and  smelling  so  freaUj  of 
the  sea-breeie.     Capital  fellow  that  Collins.    Come  bind  it  in,  and  go  on. 

SuNGSBT. — Ha  I  nere*8  a  Scotch  blue-bell,  and  all  the  way  from  Aberdaan* 
Attend : — 

THX  SONG  OF  OTHER  TSARS. 

BY  WILLIAM   FOUTTB. 
I. 

Oh,  lady,  toudi  that  chord  again. 

And  sing  again  that  8im])le  lay ; 
It  was  an  old,  familiar  strain. 

Of  long  ago  and  far  away : 
I  heard  it  in  the  Highland  North, 

The  land  of  sonss  that  summon  tears* 
And  still  it  calls  oM  feelings  fortlt— 

I  love  the  songs  of  other  years. 
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'  They're  like  the  mother's  holy  hymn^ 

Whose  blessed  tones  can  ne'er  depart. 
Though  ears  be  deaf  and  eyes  be  dim. 

And  worldly  ways  have  seared  the  heart; 
They're  like  tne  first  sweet  smile  of  love, 

^at  still  the  grey-haired  beauty  wears; 
So  chanselessly  our  hearts  they  move— 

The  pleasant  songs  of  other  years. 

m. 

The  mirth  of  old  may  make  us  sad. 

But  may  it  never  make  us  grieve  ; 
The  day  most  gloriously  glad 

Is  closed,  in  tears,  by  dewy  eve. 
But  still  the  eve  is  sweet  as  day. 

And  grander  still  its  name  appears. 
And  jo3rs  that  long  have  passed  away 

Come  back  in  song  from  other  years. 

PoPLAR.--.What  a  mysterious  power  b  that  of  melody  I  Surely,  Song  is  the 
best,  as  she  is  the  lovehest  handmaiden  of  Memory. 

^  Slinosbt. — ^Ay,  Sir.  She  attires  her  mistress  in  colours  the  softest  and  the 
richest ;  yet,  ever  will  you  find  passing  over  the  many-hued  robe  a  shadow  of  a 
sad  and  solemn  tint,  as  colours  are  shot  through  cloths  of  silk.  Our  own  Moore 
— ah  I  he  is  still  our  own,  though  sleeping  in  a  sister  land — ^has  touched  this 
thought,  and  made  it  stand  out  in  the  iuumination  of  his  genius,  before  the  eyies 
of  man  forever. 

"  Like  the  gale  that  sighs  along, 

Beds  of  oriental  flowers  ; 
Is  the  grateftil  breath  of  song, 

That  onoe  was  heard  in  happier  honrs. 
Fill'd  with  balm,  the  gale  sighs  on, 

Though  the  flowers  have  sunk  in  death ; 
So,  when  Pleasure's  dream  is  gone, 

Its  mem'ry  lives  in  music's  breath." 

Poplar. — There  never  was  a  poet  to  whom  the  last  Hues  might  be  more  truly 
applied  than  to  Moore  himself.     It  might  be  written  on  his  tomb, 

*<  His  mem'ry  lives  hi  mnsic^s  breath.** 

One  scarce  hears  a  strain  of  our  native  music — ^to  say  nothing  of  man^  a  foreign 
air — that  the  memory  of  Moore  does  not  come  upon  his  heart,  floating  m  upon  the 
sweet  sounds  which  he  made  his  own,  by  a  spell  as  potent  as  it  is  imperishable. 
Moore  wants  no  monument.  He  shall  not  pass  away  from  the  lips  of  man,  till 
the  muse  of  Melody  takes  her  farewell  of  earth,  and  returns  to  heaven. 

Slingsby. — Yes  ;  Moore  wants  no  monument :  but  we  want  it— the  world 
wants  it.  We  want  the  shrine,  at  which  young  genius  may  worship ;  that,  as  he 
looks  on  the  ima^e  of  Ireland's  illustrious  son,  he  may  go  forth  with  his  heart 
inflamed  with  a  holy  ardour,  to  add  another  name  to  his  country's  literature. 
The  world  wants  to  show  its  fateful  appreciation  of  him  who  filled  the  whole 
earth  with  song,  and  sent  forth  troops  of  angels  to  visit  every  homestead — from 
the  palace  in  the  city,  to  the  hut  in  me  Savannah — spirits  of  joy,  and  harmony, 
and  love. 

Poplar. — Let  us,  then,  bid  God  speed  to  the  good  work.  May  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  give  a  helping  hand  to  The  ]y^)ORE  TssTiMONLikL. 

Slingsby — Look,  dear  Anthony,  I  think  our  wreath  is  complete.  Wind  it 
now,  tastefully  as  you  can,  through  the  leaves  of  this  hawthorn-bush,  so  that 
the  white-scented  blosioiu"*  may  peep  out  through  the  flowers.    There,  that  wiU 
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do.  Is  it  not  charming  to  sight  and  smell  ?   A  moet  ofiering  for  onr  own  Maga. 
May  shall  not  now  find  us  unprepared.   We  can  give  her  tl^c  Poet's  welcome- 
Come,  May  with  all  thy  flowers^ 
Thy  sweetly-scented  thorn. 
Thy  cooling  evening  showers. 

Thy  fi*agrant  breath  at  mom 
When  May-nics  haunt  the  willow ; 
When  May-buds  tempt  the  bee. 

Welcome,  a  thousand  times  welcome,  shalt  thou  be  to  us ;  and  when  oar  dear 
Mag  A  shall  go  forth  <<a-]VIaying,"  to-morrow,  ere 

"  Aurora  thrown  her  feire 
Fresh-quilted  colours  through  the  aire  * 

she  shall  not  be  without  her  "  royall  throne ;"  and,  as  our  ^'  Ladie  Flora»"  of  the 
pageant,  on  her  shall  attend — 

"  A  fayre  flocke  of  fscries,  and  a  fresh  bend 
Of  lovclio  nypmhes." 

And  now,  let  us  counsel  all  our  dear  friends  who  shall  meet  her,  to  wdcome  her 
as  in  May  eJie  should  be  welcomed — with  smiling  looks  and  festive  hearts.  And 
though  tliey  shall  not,  in  reality,  go  *'  a- Maying,"  as  in  olden  times,  yet  may  all 
have  the  *'joyaunce"  of  this  happy  festival.  Tliey  may  "walke  into  the  sweete 
meddowes  and  greeno  woodes,  there  to  rejoyco  their  spirits  with  the  beautie  and 
savour  of  sweete  flowers,  and  with  tlie  harmonie  of  birds  praysing  God  in  their 
kinde:"  and  each  of  our  younger  readers  may  say,  at  least  for  this  one  day«  as 
did  Robert  Herrlck  to  his  mistress ; — 

"  Come,  let  us  goo  while  we  are  in  our  prime, 
And  take  the  harmless  follies  of  our  time. 

We  shall  grow  old  apace  and  die 

Before  we  know  our  libertie. 

Our  life  is  short,  and  our  dayes  run 

As  fast  away  as  does  the  swmo ; 
And,  as  a  vapour,  or  a  drop  of  raine, 
Once  lost,  can  ne'er  be  found  againe ! 

So,  when  or  you  or  I  are  made 

A  fable,  song,  or  fleeting  shade — 

All  love,  all  liking,  all  delight, 

Ldes  drowned  with  us  in  endless  night ! 
Then,  while  time  serves,  and  we  are  but  decaying, 
Come,  my  Corinna,  come,  let's  goe  a-Maying." 
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AS  TREATED  BT  JACOBUS  DE   VORAGINE,  WILUAM   CAXTON,   AND    HENBT  WAD8W0RTH 

LONGFELLOW. 


Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  new 
poem  with  which  Mr.  Longfellow  has 
gratified  his  many  admirers,  at  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  at  his 
own,  it  has  occurred  to  us,  that  we 
may  offer  no  unacceptable  service  to 
our  readers,  if  we  give  some  account 
of  the  sin^lar  and  now  almost  for- 
gotten booK,  which  has  given  to  it  its 
name>  and  the  spirit  of  which  has  in- 
fluenced  the  American  poet  so  much 
in  its  composition. 

Fed  and  surfeited  as  this  generation 
has  been  by  the  everteeming  harvests 
of  exciting  fiction,  with  every  taste 
gratified,  and  every  leisure  moment 
filled  up,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  a  state  of  existence  when  the 
same  mental  aliment  was  not  forth, 
coming,  and  when  what  has  become 
for  us  a  very  necessity  of  our  daily 
lives  was  either  utterly  unknown,  or 
was  enjoyed  as  a  luxury  rarely  and 
with  extreme  difiiculty  to  be  obtained. 
Compared  with  the  astonishing  fecun- 
dity of  modem  literature,  this  is  un- 
questionably true  ;  compared  with  the 
wonderful  up-heaving  of  the  intellec- 
tual surface  which  is  now  continually 
going  on — throwing  up  smiling  hills 
or  devastating  volcanos,  down  whose 
different  sides  flow  fertilising  streams 
or  desolating  lava^-the  former  ap- 
pearance of  the  world  of  letters  seems 
but  an  arid  and  inmioveable  plain, 
with  a  few  giant  oaks  scattered  at  wide 
intervals  over  its  uninviting  bosom, 
and  its  horizon  bounded  by  some  inac- 
cessible mountains,  whose  heads  are 
lost  amid  the  clouds.  The  intellectual 
world  of  that  period  pretty  closely  re- 
sembled the  material.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  feudal  castle  a 
little  taste  or  cultivation  may  have  been 
bestowed  in  fostering  a  few  indigenous 


plants,  that  elsewhere,  as  not  contribut- 
ing to  the  absolute  wants  of  the  people, 
were  wholly  neglected ;  and  m  the 
garden  of  the  monastery,  or  in  those 
tranquil  parterres  surrounded  by  the 
arched  corridor  of  the  cloister,  where 
the  monks  paced  up  and  down  for 
exercise  or  meditation,  the  few  seeds 
brought  by  pilgrim  or  crusader  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
plains  of  Asia,  were  tended  with  loving 
care ;  but  around  the  cottage  of  the 
serf  no  garden  smiled — no  little  patch, 
reclaimed  firom  the  waste  or  the  rudely- 
tilled  fields,  gave  indication  that  there 
were  other  wants  besides  the  mere  ma- 
terial ones  of  instinct,  and  that  in  their 
limited  sphere,  and  with  their  limited 
leisure,  the  peasant  and  his  child  were 
akin  to  the  baron  in  his  hall  and  the 
lady  in  her  bower. 

This  did  not  arise  wholly  from  a 
want  of  taste,  or  an  incapacity  of  en- 
joying intellectual  amusement ;  but, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing, through  an  absolute  impossibility 
of  its  being  supplied.  The  precious 
manuscript,  even  if  it  could  be  under- 
stood or  appreciated,  was  too  valuable 
to  be  borne  further  from  the  scantily- 
filled  shelves  of  the  scriptorium  or  the 
library,  than  to  the  thronged  hall  of  the 
castle,  or  to  the  blazing  hearth  of  the  mo- 
nastic refectory.  But  in  those  uncon. 
scious  "lyceums" — those  foreshadow- 
ing "institutes" — for  many  a  long  ago 
were  the  innate  cravings  of  the  human 
intellect  and  imagination  supplied  with 
iust  as  much  of  nutriment  as  kept  them 
healthily  alive,  and  prepared  them  for 
the  abundant  repast  that  in  the  fulness 
of  time  was  prepared  for  them.  Small 
and  meagre  as  was  the  supply  at  that 
period,  it  is  very  questionable  whether, 
m  point  of  fact,  there  was  not  more  en- 
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joyinent  in  those  Lenten  flays  of  Hte- 
rjitnre,  than  in  tho  ovf*r-crowdtMl  car- 
nival of  production  in  which  we  arc 
livinpj.  Many  are  th(^  trui*  niiiiotri'ls 
at  this  moment  r'onfidin;^  lh»?  sccn^ts 
of  their  hearts  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  inspiration  to  the  blank  face  of 
inanimate  foolscap,  wlio  uii;iht  envy 
th(5  enjoyment  that  was  occasioned, 
and  the  success  that  foUowed  tlie  lav  of 

• 

the  rudest  troubadour  that  ever  sanfj 
in  those*  days  to  the  greedy  ears  of 
kerne  and  knight.  AVe,  who  have 
grown  fastidious  from  rej)U'tion,  and 
who  fjlanc^;  with  a  critical  as  well  a**  an 
admirinf;  eye  over  the  choicest  serial 
of  a  Dickens,  a  Lever,  a  liulwer,  or  a 
Thackeray,  canhave  little  pereep(i»»n  of 
tlH»  intense  and  thoronjrh  di*li;;lit  with 
"which  our  forefathers  listened  to  what 
constituted  for  them,  what  "  I'arlour 
Libraries,"  and  **  Shilling;  \oveN," 
and  a  thousand  other  similar  ])ubliea- 
tions  supply  for  us — tin;  Inief  ro- 
mance of  Knijrhtlv  (.'hivulrv,  or  the 
more!  elaborate  le^icnd  of  snue  samt. 
The  latter  was,  beyond  all  cpiestion, 
th(»  favourite  subject,  that  at  onee 
awakened  the  taiK'vof  the  **  author," 
and  secun'cl  the  attention  of  the 
**  reader"  in  those  davs,  if  we  mav  be 
permit t(Ml  to  make  use  of  words  so 
modern  in  their  sij^nifuration  as  those 
we  have  marki'd.  The  reli;ii<»us  ele- 
ment, so  larjiely  niixj'd  up  with  thuse 
narratives,  was  useful  in  maiiv  wav** — 
not  only  for  the  opportunities  whicli  it 
presented  of  incuh'atinj;  jjood  atlviec' 
on  moral  and  Sf)iritual  subjects,  but 
for  its  satisfvin'^tlie  cons«'ienc*'Sof  bf>th 
writer,  n.*ader,  an<l  listener,  that  tlie 
time  di'votedto  the  production  orhear- 
itijT  of  those  Icin-nds  was  WfU  spiMit. 
Thus,  while  the  intended  moral  to  bo 
drawn  from  thtMii  attra<'ted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inon»  i-eliiriims,  th«'  nmiantie 
incidents  an<l  marvi'llous  miracles  which 
they  unfold(*d  enchained  the  admira- 
tion of  the  crowd. 

The  most  interesting  collection  of 
those  legenils,  the  one  ituleed,  that, 
from  its  givater  popularity  and  ac- 
knowle«lged  superij)nt.y  to  all  others, 
received  the  Imuounible  and  distinc- 
tive e[)ithet  of  •*  The  ( lolden  li«'^end,** 
althoujrh  ori^rinally  pu]»li-heil  undi-r 
another  nauie,  was  that  written  by  .Ja- 
cobus de  V<irairine,  an  Italiiin  bi-liijp, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  een- 


tury.  No  work  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  was  ever  more  popular.  It  was 
read  in  every  monastic,  collegiatOt  or 
baronial  hall  in  Kurojie.  It  was  copied 
by  innumerable  transcril)ers — it  was 
translated  into  every  lanp:iiage :  and 
when  the  wonderful  art  of  printing  al- 
h»wed  an  easier  ivduplieation  of  copieR^ 
next  to  the  Bible  itselt^  the  work  that* 
in  the  beginninjj  of  the  typographical 
era,  niostexercis»»d  theprintiiig-prewea 
of  (iennany,  of  Kngland,  and  01  Italy» 
wa«i  this  extraordinary  book. 

In  tlK'.nKmasteneSjin  the  chateaux— 
evi'iywheri',  says  the  anonymous  edi- 
tor of  the  Fn>nch  translation  before 
ns,  •*  The  (iobh^n  Legend"  was  read 
with  iiisatiabK>  curiosity  and  delight. 
Those  multiplied  miracles  to  which  the 
nio^t  ])rofound  conviction  gave  a  wel- 
come crediMice — those  mart}T8  so  in- 
tri'pid  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  tor- 
tures— all  those  wonders  influenced  the 
dull(*st  and  most  lethargic  spirits.  To 
every  attraction  of  the  most  artfully 
<*()nstructed  romance,  and  the  most  en. 
tangled  contusion  of  events,  *•  The 
(lolden  l^'gciid"  ad<led  the  character 
of  an  inctuitestible  veracity.  At  every 
]>a.re  do  we  not  niei^t  the  «levil,  disguis- 
ed under  an  ever- new  form,  attempt- 
ing to  take  some  artful  advantage  of 
the  servants  of  (iod? — the  devil  with 
whom  that  age  was  so  prc.occupicd» 
with  whom  it  wagiid  such  an  ob- 
stinat(>  and  unfruitful  war,  and  whom 
it  hated  with  such  conlial  sincerity. 
In  s})ite  of  all  the  su(H.Tiiatiinil  power 
which  he  was  so  ifady  to  exhibit,  Satan 
was  always  s<M)tI)'d  at,  baffled,  and oflen 
beaten  in  tlu' recitals  of  the  "legend;" 
and  this  demntement  never  failed  to  be 
received  with  shouts  of  triumphant 
laughter,  by  those  who  listened  with 
all  their  ears,  a^  some  clerk  read  idoud 
to  them  the  ever- welcome  |»ages.* 

In  reading  through  this  sinmilar 
book,  wc  marked,  as  wc  went  along, 
whatevtT  appeai*ed  to  us  worthy  of  par- 
ticnlarreuKMnbrance;  but  ere  wereach- 
ed  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  wc  found 
that  our  pencil  had  left  its  memorial 
almost  on  every  page.  Wo  trust  that 
the  reader  will  not  objiH*t  if  we  should 
presi'iit  him  with  some  itfthc  results  of 
our  reading.  The  following  passages 
are  ;:ivi'n  faitht'ully  in  point  of  sub- 
stan<'e,  in  a  cou'leiised  form,  and  with- 
out ai:y  attempt  to  give  an  exact  vlt- 
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bal  translation.  Th^  first  wc  shall 
present  refers  to  the  temptations  and 
masqueradings  of  the  devil. 

In  the  "  Legend  of  St.  Andrew," 
who  is  represented  as  a  person  of  small 
figure,  with  a  brown  complexion,  and 
a  thick  beard  (vol.  i.  p.  19),  there 
is  mention  made  of  a  certain  bishop, 
who  had  a  peculiar  veneration  for  the 
saint,  and  was,  in  consequence,  ex. 
posed  to  a  very  great  temptation  of 
the  devil  The  demon,  jealous  of  the 
virtue  of  this  holy  man,  wished  to 
tempt  him  ;  andj  assuming  the  form  of 
a  most  beautiful  woman,  came  to  the 
palace  of  the  bishop,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  confess  herself  to  him.  lie  de- 
sired her  to  be  conducted  to  his  peni- 
tentiary, to  whom  he  had  delegated  all 
his  powers.  The  lady,  however,  re- 
fused to  confess  herself  to  any  person 
but  the  bishop  himself,  so  that  he  had 
to  consent  to  hear  her.  She  stated 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
and  that  she  had  long  determined  to 
devote  her  virginity  to  Christ ;  and  that 
to  avoid  a  marriage,  into  which  her 
friends  wished  to  force  her,  she  had  lied 
to  him  for  counsel  and  protection.  The 
bishoj),  in  admiration  of  one  so  young 
and  beautiful  thus  triumphing  over 
worldly  prospects  and  the  allurements 
of  the  senses,  received  her  very  gra- 
ciously, and  invited  her  to  t^ke  up  her 
dwelling  in  his  house.  At  dinner  on 
the  same  day  she  sat  opposite  the  bi- 
shop at  table,  when  her  artfulness  and 
beauty  were  near  seducing  the  heart 
of  the  deceived  and  unsuspecting  pre- 
late into  a  momentary  bin  of  thought, 
a  loud  knocking  wjis  heard  at  the 
door,  and  the  person  on  the  outside 
demanded,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  it 
should  be  opened. 

The  lady  expressed  her  opinion  that 
none  but  a  very  well-informed  person 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  sit  down  at 
table  with  a  bishop,  and  that  if  the 
stranger  could  not  answer  one  or  two 
diflicult  questions  he  ought  not  to  be 
admitted.  By  common  consent  she  was 
selected  to  put  the  questions,  and  she 
did  so.  The  first  question  was,  •*  What 
was  the  most  wonderful  thing  God 
had  made  in  a  small  compass  V  The 
stranger  sent  back  an  answer  that  it 
was  the  hun^an  countenance,  for  that 
among  the  myriads  who  have  been 
born  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
or  who  will  be  created  till  the  end  of 
time,  there  never  yet  existed  two  ^Jer- 
sons  whose  faces  were  identicallv  ahke, 


and  withip  thiai  small  space  God  has 
placed  all  the  senses  of  the  body.  All 
the  persons  present  admired  this  an- 
swer, and  said  it  was  true,  and  very 
beautiful.  The  lady  then  said  that  sh^ 
wpuld  propose  a  second  question  mor^ 
ditHcult  than  the  fonner,  which  would 
put  his  wisdom  to  the  proof.  She  then 
asked  liim,  **  Where  is  it  that  the  eartli 
IS  higher  than  heaven?"  The. stranger 
answered  that  it  was  where  Jesi^ 
(Christ  was ;  for  he  having  a  human 
body,  which  was  originally  drawn  fron^ 
the  earth,  the  place  where  that  adorable 
body  was  must  be  higher  than  heaven^ 
This  answer  was  equally  well  received 
as  the  other ;  and  the  lady .  then  said 
that  she  should  put  a  third  question, 
the  solution  of  which  was  moix^  difticult 
than  the  others.  She  tl,ien  asked, 
**  What  was  the  distance  between  earth 
and  heaven  ?"  The  stranger  sa,id  unto 
the  person  who  brought  him  this  ques- 
tion, **  Go  and  tell  the  pt^rson  who  tas 
sent  thee  to  answer  it  himself — no  one 
can  do  so  more  exactly  than  ^e,  for  the 
distance  between  heaven  and  earth  has 
been  measured  by  him,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  being  hurled  out  of  heaven 
into  the  abyss  ;  for  it  is  not  a  woman 
who  is  within,  but  the  devil,  who  has 
taken  upon  him  the  appearance  of  a 
woman."  Great  was  the  consternation 
conse(iuent  upon  this  discovery,  in  the 
midst  of  which  both  the  devil  and  the 
stranger  disappeared.  The.  bishop 
repented  of  his  weakness  with  many 
tears,  praying  that  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  know  the  name  of  his  pro- 
tector; and  it  was  at  length  revealed  to 
him  that  it  was  St.  Andrew  himsell'. — 
Vol.  i.  p.  2*2,  et  seq. 

A  somewhat  diiferent  version  of  this 
story  is  given  in  the  **  I^egend  of  St. 
Barthelmy  "  (vol.  i.  p.  254),  to  whom 
the  discomfiture  of  the  demon  is  attri- 
buted. It  is  stated  that  a  certain  lord 
had  a  f^reat  devotion  for  St.  Barthel- 
my, which  provoked  the  anger  of  the 
devil;  and,  behold,  he  appeared  to  him 
as  a  young  girl  of  very  great  beauty : 
and  the  lord  having  cast  his  eyes  upon 
her,  invited  her  to  dine  with  him,  and 
when  they  were  at  dinner  she  endea- 
voured to  excite  in  him  a  yioleiit  pas- 
sion ;  and  the  blessed  Barthelmy,  dis- 
guised as  a  pilgrim,  came  and,  struck  at 
the  door  of  the  chateau  demai^ding  ad- 
mission with  great  eagerness,  in  the  ho- 
nour of  St.  Barthelmy.  The  (ord  did  not 
wish  to  i*eceive  hi^p  under  the  .ciripuiin. 
stances,  but  sent  him  a  loaf,  which  the 
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pilgrim  refused  to  accept ;  and  he 
prayed  the  lord  to  tell  him  what  was 
peculiar  to  the  human  race.  He  an- 
swered that  it  was  the  faculty  of  laugh- 
ter ;  but  the  woman  said,  **  It  is  rather 
sin — for  man  is  conceived,  bom,  lives, 
and  dies  in  sin."  Barthelmy  replied 
that  the  answer  of  the  lord  was  just, 
but  that  of  the  woman  was  more  pro- 
found. Then  the  jiilgrim  asked  the  lord 
to  tell  hiiu  wliat  jSace  it  was,  bein^ 
only  a  foot  in  extent,  in  which  God 
had  manifested  the  greatest  miracles 
the  world  had  scon.  And  he  answered 
that  it  was  the  place  in  which  our  Sa- 
viour's (TOSS  was  j)lanto(l,  for  there 
had  God  worked  his  greatest  wonders. 
But  the  woman  said  it  was  the  head  of 
man,  which  contains  a  little  world  in 
itself;  and  the  apostle  ajiprovod  both 
the  one  and  the  other  ot  those  opi- 
nions. At  last  he  asked,  what  is  the 
distance  between  the  highest  heaven 
and  the  deepest  hell  ? — and  the  lonl 
having  said  that  he  did  not  know,  the 
woman  exclaimed — '*  I  know  it  well ; 
for  I  myself  have  gone  through  the 
entire  way."  And  then  the  devil  uttered 
a  frightful  cr}',  and  disaj>peared. 

Throughout  thesis  legends  the  devil 
appears  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  is 
generally  foiled  by  a  coufudt>-mmn  from 
the  jtarticular  saint  to  whom  the  cha[>- 
ter  may  be,  dedicated.  Thus  in  the 
desert,  when  St.  Anthony  ha<l  over- 
come a  great  temptation,  the  devil  np- 
penred  to  him  under  the  semblance  of 
a  black  child,  an<l  confessed  he  was  con- 
quere<l.  A  similar  story  is  told  iii  one 
of  the  versions  of  the  Irish  Legend  of 
St.  Brendan,  to  which  we  shall  more 
particularly  allu<hf  hereafter.  Before 
we  leave  this  portion  of  our  subject 
we  must  be  iM-rmitted  to  give  a  stor}* 
from  the  "Li'gend  of  St.  Basilius," 
whieha]>poars  to  us  tolM^oueof  themost 
]>leasing  of  the  many  which  are  founded 
on  a  siniil.ir  bargain  with  tin*  demon, 
for  lh(^  possession  of  a  In'loved  ol)ject, 
Cahleron  may  have  had  this  p.articular 
legt'ud  l)efore  him  when  ^TJting  his 
**  Wonderful  ^Magician  ;"  a-^  lii  Inci- 
dent of  the  letter  to  the  demon,  and  its 
final  surrender,  resemble  those  in  his 
drama,  with  the  exception  that  his  hero 
Cyprian  signs  the  instnmient  for  his 
soul's  surrender  with  his  own  blood ; 
and  instead  of  l)cing  torn  from  the  de- 
mon's hands  at  the  catastrophe,  in  the 
List  act,  the  devil  is  represented  as 
mounted  on  a  8er|)cnt,  in  sieht  of  all  the 
people  of  Ant  ioch>  with  the  blank  parch- 


ment in  his  hand ;  the  fatal  writing  Iiat- 
ing  vanished  through  a  miracle  ofGod, 
in  reward  of  the  fidelity  of  Justina. 
The  story  from  the  ''Liegend  of  St. 
Basilius  "  is  as  follows :— . 

A  nobleman,  who  was  called  Herard, 
had  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  wished 
to  consecrate  to  our  Jjord;  but  the 
enemy  of  the  human  race  knew  this 
resolution,  and  he  kindled  in  the  breast 
of  one  of  the  servants  of  llcrard  a  vio- 
lent passion  for  the  young  girl.  And 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  being  a  slave,  to  expect  that  he 
would  ever  obtain  ])osses8ion  of  the  no- 
ble maiden,  he  went  to  consult  a  certain 
magician,  and  promised  him  a  larae 
sum  of  money  if  he  would  assist  hun 
in  his  project.  The  ma^cian  said  to 
him — "T^iat  is  a  thinglcannot  do :  bat 
if  you  wish,  I  will  semi  you  to  the  de- 
mon, who  is  my  mast4.*r ;  and  if  you  do 
what  he  will  tell  you,  you  will  obtain 
what  you  desire."  And  the  vouneman 
said—'*  I  will  do  all  that  he  will  tell 
me.'*  Then  the  magician  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  devil,  and  sent  it  to  him  by  this 
young  man  ;  and  this  epistle  was  con- 
ceived in  these  terms: — ''My  Lordj 
as  there  is  nothing  that  I  desire  better 
than  to<lraw  as  many  people  as  possible 
from  the  Clunstian  religion,  ana  to  sub- 
ject them  to  your  will,  to  the  end  that 
your  power  may  increase  every  day,  I 
send  you  this  young  maii^  who  is  con- 
sumed  with  love  of  a  certain  girl.  I 
beseech  vou,  then,  that  he  obtain  Us 
desire,  that  you  may  bo  glorified  in 
him,  and  that  I  thus  may  be  able  to 
procure  you  other  disciples."  And  the 
sorcerer  gave  the  young  man  the  letter^ 
and  said  to  him—.''  Go  at  such  an  hour 
ot*  the  night  anumg  the  tombs*  and  slop 
at  the  sepulchn*  of  a  pagan,  and  call 
the  demons,  and  throw  the  letter  into 
the  air,  and  immediately  they  will  come 
towards  thee."  And  the  young  man 
called  the  devils,  and  threw  the  letter 
into  the  air:  and  the  prince  of  darkness 
came,  surrounded  by  a  gn*at  multitode 
of  devils:  and  when  he  had  read  the 
letter,  he  said  to  the  young  man—"  Do 
you  believe  in  me,  in  order  that  I  may 
accomi>lish  thy  will  ?"  And  he  said-^ 
"  I  so  l>elieve,  O  Lord  I"  And  then 
the  devil  said  to  him—''  Do  you  deny 
Jesus  Christ  ?'*  And  he  said — *'I  deny 
him."  And  the  devil  said  to  him— 
"You,  like  other  Christianss  are  a 
trickster :  for  when  you  have  need  of 
me,  you  come  to  me,  and  having  ob- 
tained what  you  denre,  you  then  deny 
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me,  and  you  retnm   to  your  Jesus 
Christy  and  he  reoeiyes  you  back,  be> 
cause  he  is  so  veiy  gracious.     But  if 
you  wish  that  I  accomplish  your  will, 
give  me  a  letter  under  your  own  hand, 
m  which  you  will  confess  that  you  have 
renounced  thy  baptism  and  the  Chris- 
tian profession,  and  that  you  will  ac- 
knowledge thyself  my  slave,    before 
being  condemned  with  me  on  the  day 
of  judgment."     Immediately  the  de- 
mented young  man  made  the  writing 
with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  denied 
Jesus  Christ,  and  proclaimed  himself  a 
servant  of  the  devil.     And  presently 
the  demon  called  to  him  the  spirits  of 
impurity ;  and  he  commanded  them  to 
go  to  the  before-mentioned  girl,  and 
to  inflame  her  heart  with  such  a  pas- 
sion  for  this  young  man  that  she  could 
not  resist  it.      And  they  went,   and 
they  did  their  bidding  so  effectually, 
that  the  maiden  threw  herself  on  the 
ground  before  her  father,  and  said  to 
him : — *'  Have  pity  on  me,  O  my  fa- 
ther! for  I  am  grievously  tormented 
with  the  love  I  feel  for  this  young  man 
who  is  in  thy  house.     Uave  pity  on 
her  to  whom  you  have  given  life,  and 
show  towards  me  the  love  of  a  father. 
Oh  I  unite  me  to  him  whom  I  love,  and 
for  whom  I  am  so  grievously  tormented; 
if  not,  you  will  cruelly  see  me  perish 
before  thee,  and  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment you  will  be  held  responsible  for 
my  fate."    And  the  father  wept,  and 
said  to  his  daughter — "  What  has  hap- 
pened to  thee,  unfortunate  child?  How 
is  this?     Who  is  he  who  has  taken 
away  my  treasiure  ?     Who  is  he  who 
has  extinguished  the  sweet  light  of 
mine    eyes?      I     thought    to     unite 
thee  to  the  celestial  Spouse ;  I  thought 
in  thee  to  secure  my  salvation, — and 
you  deliver  yourself  to  an  insensate 
love.    Oh,  my  daughter  1  consent  that 
I  join  thee  to   Giod,  as    I  had   de- 
cided, in  order  that  you  may  not  lead 
my  old  age  to  sorrow  and  to  hell." 
And    she    cried    out,    saying — "My 
father,  accomplish  my  desire,  or  you 
vdll  presently  see  me  dead."    And  as 
she  wept  bitterly,   seemed  as  if  she 
would  carry  out  her  words.     The  fa- 
ther, by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  ac- 
complished the  wish  of  his  daughter, 
:i!id  gave  her  to  the  young  man  as  his 
wife.     And  when  they  were  together, 
the  young  man  would  not  enter  the 
church,  nor  make  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
nor  recommend  himself  to  Grod ;  and 
this  was  remarked  by  many,  who  said 


unto  his  wife—''  Enow  that  the  man 
whom  thou  hast  chosen  for  thy  husband 
is  not  a  Christian,  and  never  enters 
the  church."    And  when  she  heard  this 
she  was  seized  with  grief,  and  tore 
herself  with  her  nails,  and  struck  her 
breast  and  said — **  Alas  I  unfortunate 
that  I  am.  Why  have  I  ever  come  into 
this  world  ?  Would  to  Grod  that  I  were 
dead  1"      And  when  she  had  related 
to  her  husband  what  she  had  learned, 
he  said  that  it  was  not  so,  but  that  all 
was  false  that  she  had  heard.   And  she 
said — **  If  you  wish  that  I  believe  you, 
let  us  enter  the  church  to-morrow,  you 
and  I."    And  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  further  dissemble,  he  related 
to  her  everything  that  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  the  demon.     And  when 
she  heard  it  she  began  to  weep,  and 
hastened  to  the  blessed  Basilius,  and 
she  told  him  everything  that  had  hap- 
pened betwixt  her  husband  and  her- 
self.    And  then  Basilius  called  to  him 
the  young  man,  and  learned  from  his 
own  lips  all  that  had  taken  place ;  and 
he  said  to  him — "  My  son,  do  you  wish 
to  return  to  oiu"  Lora  ?"   **  Yes,  lord," 
said  the  young  man:  '*  but  I  cannot, 
for  I  have  denied  Him,  and  have  given 
myself  to  the  demon."    And  Basilius 
said — "  Dear  friend,  do  not  give  way 
to  despair :  God  is  merciful,  and  will 
receive  thy  repentance."   And  he  took 
the  young  man,  and  he  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  his   forehead,  and 
shut   him  up  alone.      In  three  days 
he  visited  him,  and  said — **  How  do 
you  find  yourself,  my  son?"  "Lord," 
said  he,  "  I  am  in  great  torment,  and  I 
cannot  support  the  clamours  nor  the 
terrors  of  the  devils ;  for  they  take  pos- 
session of  my  mind,  and  they  taunt  me, 
saying,  '  Thou  camest  to  us :  it  is  not 
we  who  have  sought  thee.'"  And  Basi- 
lius said — *'  Do  not  be  frightened,  my 
son;  but  believe  firmly  in  Jesus  Christ." 
And  ho  gave  him  a  little  food,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  left  him 
alone  again,  and  he  prayed  for  him. 
And  some  days  after  he  visited  him,  and 
said — *'  How  do  you  find  yourself,  my 
son  ?"    And  he  said — "  My  father,  1 
hear  from  afar  the  threats  and  cries 
of  fury  of  the  demons ;  but   I  see 
them  no  longer."    And  then  Basilius 
cave  him  nourishment  again,  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  closed  the 
door,  and  went  away,  and  prayed  for 
him.     He  returned  again  on  the  third 
day,  and  he  siud  to  him — "  How  do  you 
find  yourself  now,  my  son  ?"     *•  Well, 
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i:K;n  ot  G'l-ii.  I  hAVf  !:.:•  Ouv  i  .r.  :":•••:• 
ill  a  \i-:on;  y  ^  i.ia.':/^;!-'!  i-r  i:.  ■  — *tb 
llic*  tJfvi:,  .'iii'I  yi-'U  i  .»'.'•:-  1  ...  :..-:-.  ■." 
Aii'l  aher  iLiit,  Hn*!!: :- 1.-  i  i.in^.  :•  r:h  : 
and  ho  a^j'-n-i.!-?-!  n.l  hi-  •.•i'Tiy.  Li-^  ro- 
Hz:'.'^?,  an-i  the-  r-.-  )'lf,  ar.i  L-r  r:-.-:::;- 
nieii'ie'i  t!i»:-m  'o  r-riiv  f.-r  !!;•■  •.■■-•;r.:r, 
mail;  .'; I . .  1  LoM : : . l'  - 1 r. i  I y  1 1. •:  ii . . : . i . 
ho  c-'r.«]»:(:iwl  l.iiii  tv  -ht-  r;j-:.-ih.  An- 1 
tln.-n  the  «!i-\:i  •  ::::;r,  a-i;  m  i-.:.:-.-  1  iy 
a  jr»-at  cti.w.1  t.-f  .-vi:  «:i:r:>,  ;i:-..l  ho 
va-  «::<•»  t  t  s-i/-  ::ji  :i  t}:f-  v..-;:  :;  ::.;tn. 
an-l  t'l  i-ii'Ivav.  .ur  T'j  ii.ar  h::n  :*:  ■:..  ::ii? 
h;i!i«!*  i-t"  tho  ?.iiiir.  A;.  1  th--  v.  •.::._' 
iii:i:i  li*-LMn  torry  iv;: — •■•  A:  i  :\!  .  ::i  .\\ 
f"t'«;.'.h"  ATi'l'ih..  Kvi:  !»:..■  .:-s.i.. 'l 
Liiii  ^iih  s"«']i  I'-r-'/  ih;*  h-.-  ■::-.  w  r'^o 
«:iini  with  him  wh.-n /i:  .i'.\  i;  _•'!.■■  y-';:  z 
man.  And  ihf  - »!:.:  -  li  1 — '■  A:  ii.::.:!- 
lih-  >T-irit  1  t'il:ii\-viii  — .  ;.rt  lli'  ■;  :=  -T  *.l- 
ti-riL'i  wirh  thisK-  nw:!  i:.i::.t-.  .t:  ::.  i  'W 
th"ii  iini<i  Luiiic  ii' irMi:-:  :;.■  ' '■' .i";r^  * 
of  my  lioil.-'*  AipI  i!i--  -i.-xii  \.  .vw 
thi:»  an-wt-r,  whii  h  a  lts'-m:  i;. ';'.:::■:  le 
hi-;ir.l — "  lla-'ilii;-.  th-'i. !•■*-■  wwwv.wz^ 
^\\•  ili'l  net  L;"t"  him,  lji:t  hi-  i-.r.i.'-  to 
115 ;  :iml  lir  h:is  <!(  :i':i  1  hi-  Ci<  t!.  :t:.ii  lit* 
COnf\.'?''i;>  Iiiv  SiSJiTi  iii;jr\  .  !>- !.■■'.!  his 
vritiii;^'.  wiiiih  I  h<l.l  in  my  h.ivid.** 
And  i'lasiliiis  ai!>\v»  rrd — *■  Lt :  u- nut 
fi'jiso  U>  pray  nnril  thi^  uriiini:  i  -  di-- 
Hvi'ivd  to  us."    Allda^lhr  li-iuo  w;i-  in 

{•myrr,  an>l  hild  his  lumd^  i  xttiidvd  ti> 
icavvn,  thv  I«u»  r  \v;i'.  r;irrir.l  ihri«".u:!i 
the  air,  so  that  all  >aw  it,  \\\\\\\  it 
njK-ht'il  thy  hanil  oi"  ihr  hfly  llaM- 
liiis;  and  hi>  tofk  it.  aiiil  s.iil  tn  thi* 
voinitr  man — *•  l)nst  ihi-u  kni»\v  thi>  in- 
stninh-nt  .'"  Amlhi*  said — ••  Vi.-?! ;  ami 
it  i>  writT»'n  with  my  hand.'  Anil 
tlK'ii  Ha^iliu':  hd  liini  tn  thi-  (.-hinch, 
and  made  him  wnt-ihy  <>!' a-^i'^MiiLT  at 
thf  liulv  mv<!i'rv.  an  i  Lravi- liim  r«'rraiii 
r«-li;:i«iU'»  rnh'"  t«i  l*olli»\v,  an^l  le^iurol 
hinj  tu  hi<i  >\il'f. 

TIhti?  an*  manyntlwr  jmints  i»f  virw 
in  whiih  thi>«M'iiriiiTi<  h-.'i'iid>  an*  wor- 
thy iifnotirr  ;  l»!it  iinr  .-[lacf  at  jin  >«'nt 
fijidiid^  lis  rntrriii::  i»n  lliciii  at  aiir 
ron'.iih'ra^'h.'  lrn;jili.  JN'rhaps  tlu-  most 
oltviniisiit'tln-Sf  i>  tin*  (irirntal  rhararti-r 
of  manv  nrtln-in.  N'H  i»nlv  an-  I'inU 
and  lK'a>ts  inimdui-rd  ini'tiy  iiiiii'h 
as  we  Pre  thi-m  in  tlu-  ra-ti-ru  siurit-s, 
Lilt  tali;s  (»rdf>tinv,  idi-nti<'al  ahii<»t  in 
every  im|nirlaiit  |iartii-ihir  \ii'h  thuM* 
in  the  Araliian  Ni^^lits,  an-  ucra^ioually 
to  Ih"  met  with.  'I'hns  in  *'  Tin-  Le- 
p-nd  (if  St.  .lulit'n"  (vnl.  i.  yw^*'  Vl'-i) 
tlie  ncconnt  of  the  vtiMn«r  man  i:<>inu 
to  the  chufc — his  meet  in;;  with  a  staj, 
Fhich  rebukes  him  for  his  pursuit,  tell- 


1 ,_'  h*:.;  thai  \iK  irouM  bo  ibe  mur- 
•  1-r^-r  ••f  his  own  father  and  mother — 
Li'  :h  ■  y.».:ni  man'^  etfortd  to  escape 
TL-  r  ii:mi5«:.iu  of  the  predestined 
L-rl:»;o — uad  of  the  oircunutances  that 
bro'.iiih:  alr:>ut  itji  uncijnscious  fulfil- 
I!.- lit — iiii  iTii,'!:!  l)e  told  by  Schcrezad 
li'.r-v'ii'.  The  ilor}'  of  the  Fi^boniian 
a:.d  \\\i'  S:<irit  or  <.rt'ni  also  has  its  pa. 
r  .1.'.  i  in  ili'j  "  Lr^vnil  of  St.  Margaret** 
V  1.  i.  !•.  15.)  ,  the-  mole  of  impri- 
r  '':^\\\v\\\  a-i  'ptttl  liy  Sulomon  beinc 
::.•.•  m:!.v  in  .  o'.h  in.oianeejE.  The  devd 
t- .>  ;::••  >a:::t  that  Solomon  had  en- 
«.!  -'1  .-'.:;  i:.:inity  -f  ilt*moii^  in  a  vase  : 
;.-..  i  :!:.i:  ai':er  ins  Jiraih  the  Jews  be- 
ii.  vi;..'  i...»-  tl.i'V  would  find  in  it  a 
jri  r  :rta'.-:re.  hrokr  the  vase:  and 
il'."  d-  v!!-.  h  i\ir.:j:  ihus  escaped,  tilled 
a'..  \\\\:  air.  J'ln/  nu-nti«in  of  the  stag 
ill  :1  •  i.  _'•  t;  1  ui"  St.  JiiHen  reminds  as 
■  r'^ii'  !::.-i:iy  ti:!L-s  this  animal  is  intro- 
y\.\  ■  i  in  I'lir  lii^ii  "  (toKlen  I-iOgcndi** 
(  \;  i!js  ••  Ai  :a  >anclorum,"  particn- 
!:•.::;.  1 1 1  a :  r  •  •  rdi-«  1  in  the  li fe  of  St. 
ri:.i..r.,  •::  ":i  the  i.tivaM« »li  of  St-  Fm- 
h  ::  a\  I  l'<  liLndu!iiis,  the  son  of  KvB> 
<-':i.i'..i.  t.:k:i;|j:  their  leave  of  him.  ^o 
y.\^  :i  ivi:  u'  at  hand  to  cany  their 
!■:__'. i_'v.  ^»haU'VLT  it  mav  ha^-e  been, 
>:.  I-.:i!an  ran;^  hid  belU  when  two 
•>:.<.!:<>  Kxww  ii!ii  (if  tho  neighbonring 
V.-,  .ih  aiiil  approarhed  them.  On  the 
li<>r::«  Mt'iine  <if  them  he  desired  Colum- 
\'.\\\\.\'^  t  »  ]>laee  his  ]x>rtion:  and  Si. 
Fin;>  J  ha\in^  phuvd  hid  on  the  othefy 
S;.  Finian  ih'sired  them  to  follow  these 


mirai'rd'us  porters  and  guides,  which 
tiu'v  avViirdiiiLdv  did. — (Acta  Sanct.  e. 
\ii.  p.  VI ,  iVrhapd  a  (>till  more  ex* 
traiTiliua- V  n-endJance  between  the 
ori^.nial  >turie'>  and  sunieof  the  monas- 
til-  \i:«nil>.  partieidarly  those  whidi 
had  liieir  origin  in  this  countiyy  is  that 
lit' Null, id*>  misiakin;j  a  i^leopini;  whale 
fur  :'.n  ishmd  ;  ami  the  suliscciuent  cir- 
(.-nm-tamiSy  whieh  are  ideiittcalljT  the 
-iii'i-.  with,  perhaps,  the  best  knowa 
intiiitMit  in  the  wonderful  voyage  of 
M.  lin-iidan,  tn  whieh  wc  shall  pre* 
siiiiiy  n-fer.  *'  It  wuuld  be  curiooii" 
.sn>  M.  AchilK*  Jnbinal,  in  his  intro- 
iliirii-in  to  thi*  \ersion  of  this  legend 
whii  h  hf  ha*'  •liven  to  the  world,  ''to 
di^(-o\«r  whether  this  narrative  was 
ti-ausmitteil  t<i  Arabia  from  Irulandp 
(ir  whether  ihe  imaiziiiation  of  two 
]>e(tphs  >itua(ed  under  latitudes  of 
civili>atitiii  so  diileri.*nt  and  so  remote* 
ean>ed  it  to  W  en*ated  by  both  at  the 
one  time."  Thid  legend  is  not  giren 
by  Jacobus  de  Voraginej  af  we  ahllU 
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Eoint  out.     But  the  onental  rcseiu- 
lances  to  which  we  were  alludinor  arc 
to    be    found    abundantly    scattered 
through  his  pages.     Thus,  in  addition 
to   the  instances  already   mentioned, 
Simon,  the  magician,  in  the  **  Legend 
of  St.  Peter,**  made  statues  of  bronze 
and  marble  to  laugh ;  and  more  than 
M.    Dessaire    has   yet    succeeded   in 
doing,  made  dogs  to  sing  I  By-the-bye, 
the  efforts  of  this  Simon  to  fly,  strongly 
remind  one  of  the  aerial  ambition  of 
Rasselas   and  Peter  "VVilkins ;    with  a 
more  fatal  result  in  his  case,  as  may  be 
seen  in  this  legend — p.  297.     In  the 
*'  Legend  of  St.  Martin,**  a  dog  pre- 
sumed to  bark  at  one  of  his  disciples, 
■who  turned  round,  and  said  to  the  dog — 
"In  the  name  of  Martin,  I  command 
you  to  be  silent ;"  and  immediately  the 
dog  became  silent,  as  if  his  tongue  had 
been  cut  out — (vol.  i.  p.  348).     This 
mild  treatment  of  the  canine  disturber, 
shows  at  what  a  very  early  period  of 
the  world  the  philanthropic  fimiily  of 
Martin  were  opposed  to  all  unnccesstary 
**  cruelty  to  animals.*'  In  the  "Ix^gend 
of  St.  Vitus,  an  obliging  eagle  brings 
him  food  every  day — (vol.  i.  p.  147). 
While  in  that  of  St.  Paul  the  Hermit, 
a  well-bred  crow  brings  him  a  loaf  for 
his  daily  repast ;  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  St.   Antony,  with  the 
forethought  characteristic  of  this  saga- 
cious bird,  he  brings  two — (vol.  i.  p. 
75).    With  respect  to  serpents,  vipers, 
&c.,  we  have  anecdotes  in  abundance. 
From  one  of  these  it  appears  that  Ire- 
land is  not  the  onlv  island  from  which 
serpents     have     been     miraculously 
driven  :  and  St,  Hilarius  may  dispute 
the  honour  with  St.   Patrick.     In  the 
legend  of  the  former  saint,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  when  driven  into  exile  by 
the  Arian  bishops,  he  came  into  the 
Isle   of  Gallinaria,  which  was  full  of 
serpents ;    and,    after  having   disem- 
barked, he  chased  the  serpents,  which 
fled  before  his  face ;  and  he  planted  a 
post  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  and 
he  ordered  them  to  be  content  with 
that  portion  of  the  land  which  he  left; 
unto  them — (vol.   i.  p.  78).      From 
this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  St. 
Ililarius  acted  with  more  generosity 
than  St.  Patrick,    having    made   this 
polite  and  hospitable  compromise  with 
the  aborigines,  which  would  have  l>een 
more  characteristic  of  an  Irish  saint. 

Amusing  as  many  of  those  legends 
unconsciously  are,  there  are  some  of 
them  absolutely  comic.     Of  this  class, 


))(3rliaps,  the  two  very  short  ones  that 
follow  may  serve  as  specimens.  We 
wonder  how  the  latter,  in  particular, 
escaped  the  omniverous  appropriation 
of  Southey.  A  ballad  by  him  on  that 
subject  would  be  worth  some  of  his 
epics,  and  aU  the  laureate  odes,  pali- 
nodes, and  perennials  that,  unfortu- 
nately for  his  own  fame,  he  was  tempted 
to  sing. 

In  the  **  Legend  of  Saint  Nicholas" 
there  is  a  story  of  a  certain  Jew,  who 
made  an  image  of  the  saint,  and  placed 
it  in  his  house  to  guard  his  treasures^ 
informing  this  sculptured  representa- 
tive of  his  patron,  that  if  he  did  not 
faithfully  discharge  his  duty  of  preserv- 
ing them  from  thieves  or  any  other 
loss,  he  would  punish  him  severely  for 
his  neglect.  One  day  robbers  came 
and  despoiled  the  house,  and  the  Jew, 
faithful  to  his  promise, lashed  thestatue, 
on  his  return,  in  the  most  vigorous  man- 
ner, and  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess: for  the  saint  appeared  to  the 
robbers  all  bleeding  from  his  wounds, 
and  asked  them  why  he  was  compelled 
to  sufler  such  tortures  and  indignities 
for  their  dishonesty?  There  being 
"honour  among  thieves*'  at  that  period, 
they  at  once  returned,  mentioned  the 
wonderful  occurrence  to  the  Jew,  and 
restored  him  his  property.  The  con- 
version of  all  parties,  of  coiu^e,  followed 
this  miracle — (vol.  i.  p.  31). 

The  next  is  still  better;  it  is  given  in 
the  "  legend  of  Saint  Martin,"  already 
mentioned. 

It  api)ears  that  two  beggars  carried 
on  a  very  profitable  trade  in  imploring 
alms  through  the  city  of  Tours.  As 
one  of  them  was  blind  and  the  other 
paralytic,  they  excited  a  good  deal  of 
commiseration — the  latter  being  obliged 
to  be  carried  by  the  former.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  translation  of  the  relics 
of  the  saint,  they  were  informed  that 
all  the  sick  persons  who  happened  to  be 
in  the  way  of  the  procession  were  cured 
of  their  diseases.  Not  being  anxious 
for  the  removal  of  their  infirmities, 
which  brought  them  so  good  a  harvest, 
they  thought  it  better  to  get  out  of  the 
way;  but  going,  by  mistake,  into  the 
very  street  the  procession  was  passing 
through,  and  meeting  the  relics,  melan- 
choly to  relate,  they  were  cured  in  spite 
of  thetiiselres  I — ^^(vol.  i.  p.  353).     '^ 

As  we  have  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  our  remarks,  "The  Golden  Legend? 
became,  after  the  discovery  of  printing, 
the  favourite,  and,  for  a  time,  the  chitf 
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work  on  which  the  professors  of  the 
new  art  exercised  their  ingenuity  and 
iskill.  Before  the  year  1500,  it  is  slated 
by  Brunet,inhis<'Mnnucldu  Librairei" 
that  no  less  than  seventy -four  editions 
had  appeared,  and  that  up  to  that 
period  it  had  been  translated  thirty 
times  into  foreign  languages.  Of  these 
last  the  one  that  we  are  now  about  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  is 
that  which  was  printed  by  the  father  of 
British  typography,  at  London,  in  the 
year  1483 — a  remarkably  fine  copy  of 
which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
amining in  the  Grenville  collection  of 
the  British  Mus(;um.  Caxton's  "  Gol- 
den Legend"  is  not  a  mere  translation 
of  the  work  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine. 
He  incoq>orated  al<)n<;  with  the  legends 
contained  in  that  work  some  of  those 
which  are  to  Ixi  found  in  Capgnive's 
"  Nova  Legenda  An<;Iiav"  printed  by 
Wvnkin  de  Worde,  in  1510,  but  in  a 
fuller  and  more  complete  form — not 
permitting;  himself  to  take  the  liberties 
that  compiler  has  allowed  himsdf  with 
respect  to  the  various  ancient  legends 
he  has  collected.  Of  these  by  many 
degrees  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant is    the   *'  Legend    of   Saint 

BnKNDAX." 

'J'his  le^rend,  for  a  long  time  unde- 
stTvedl  V  neglected  and  almcwt  unknown, 
has  of  late  years  attracted  the  notice  of 
sonic  of  our  most  sym]>athising  and 
lovinix  writers  on  tin*  deeply  interest- 
in;_'  subject  of  tlu-  an<'icnt  I'lrlfsiastieal 
and  national  annals  of  this  island.  In 
th'?  ever  lively  and  pi<>tures(pie  descrip- 
tions of  the  western  coast  of  Ireland 
left  us  by  the  late  lamented  Ca'sar 
Otwav,  the  venerable  form  of  the  saint- 
ed  wanderer  often  passes  before  our 
eyes,  as  the  enthusiastic  tourist  traces 
him  from  island  to  island,  in  his  prepa- 
rations for  the  marvellous  voyage  into 
thi;  "  great  sea  ocean,"  till  then,  and 
for  many  centuries  afterwards,  unex- 
plorctl.  While,  in  our  own  pages,  the 
antiquarian  and  tlie  i>oet  have  built 
upon  the  grey  foundations  of  his  story, 
cither  the  fantastic  superstructure  of  in* 
genious  theorj',  or  the  more  ambitious 
edifice  of  the  imagination. 

•'The  legend  which  concerns  him," 
says  M.  Achille  Jubinal,  <*is,  without 
doubt,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  mul- 
titude of  narratives  founded  upon 
it  which  Btill  exist,  one  of  those  which 
were  most  widely  diflfuscd  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  This  kind  of  monkish 
Odvssi'v  is  to  bo  found,  in  fact,  in  most 


of  the  old  European  dialecU;  and, 
thanks  to  the  marvels  of  which  it  ia  tbe 
subject,  it  must  have  obtained  an  im- 
mense  popularity  with  our  ancestony 
and  with  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Britiah 
isles  generally — a  people  that  haTB 
been  at  all  times  the  pUymatOB  of  tha 
ocean." 

In  the  Bibliotheque  Roya]e,at  Pariib 
there  are  to  be  found  no  less  than  eleven 
MSS.  of  the  original  Latin  legend, 
whose  dates  var}'  from  the  cleTenth  to 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  old 
French  and  Komonce  dialects,  copiei^ 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  are  abundant 
in  the  various  public  libraries  of  France; 
while  versions  in  the  Grerman,  Diitdi» 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portusueie  lan- 
guages, are  scattered  throuen  the  nuv 
nasteries  and  libraries  of  those  conn. 
tries.  Indeed,  the  two  latter  peoples 
have  not  Ixien  satisfictl  with  preserving 
the  legend  of  Saint  Brandon ;  they  have, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  fitted  oat 
armaments  to  ascertain  the  locality  of 
those  islands  which  the  sfunt  was  sup- 
posed to  have  discovered. 

The  first  expedition,  says  M.  Achille 
Jubinal,  wliicti  had  this  object  in  view 
was  that  of  Fernando  de  Troya  and 
Fernando  Alvarez,  in  15*20.  It  was 
not  followed,  as  may  well  bo  imagined, 
by  an^'  successful  i-esult ;  but  this  did 
not  discourage  the  partisans  of  the  lin- 
gular illusion  which  hod  drawn  these 
two  men  to  seek  for  the  unknown  is. 
land,  since,  somewhat  later.  Doctor 
Herman  Perez  de  Grado  fitted  out  a 
little  armament  destined  for  the  same 
discovery.  This  new  attempt  was  not 
more  happy  than  the  preceding. 

In  fine,  a  third  ex|HMlition,  confided 
to  the  renowned  mariners  FrayLorenao 
Pinedo  and  Gaspard  Perez  de  Aoofta, 
departed  from  the  port  of  Pnlma,  which 
had  witnessed  the  disappointment  of 
the  previous  undertakings ;  but  did  not 
obtain  any  greater  success.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  ufler  this,  the  zeal  ofue 
Spaniards  chilled  considerably ;  lor 
during  a  century  there  was  no  further 
attempt  made  to  discover  the  position  of 
this  island.  But,  in  1721,  Don  Joan 
de  Mur,  governor  of  the  Canariesb  con- 
fided a  uiip  to  Gaspard  Dominguei^ 
which  departed  from  the  port  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  returned,  afler  many monthib 
without  having  discovered  anything. 
From  that  time  no  further  expeditiQa 
has  been  attempted.  It  was^  howev8r» 
a  popular  belief  in  Spain  for  a  long 
time,  that  the  Islo  of  Saint  Brandooy 
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who  was  called  San  Borondon,  had 
served  as  an  asylum  for  King  Roderick 
against  the  Moor8>  and  that  this  mo- 
narch dwelt  there>  in  an  impenetrable 
fortress :  and,  finally,  that  it  was  di- 
vided  into  seven  opulent  cities ;  that  it 
had  an  archbishop,  six  bishops,  sea- 
ports, large  rivers ;  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  Christians,  loaded  with 
riches  and  all  the  other  gifls  of  fortune. 

The  Portuguese  were  not  behind  the 
Spaniards  in  the  vividness  of  their  ima- 
gination. They  were  for  a  long  period 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  Isle  of  Saint 
Brandon  was  the  asylum  of  King  Don 
Sebastian ;  and  when  they  beheld  the 
Indies  for  the  first  time,  they  were 
convinced  they  had  at  length  discover- 
ed the  long-sought-for  Island  of  Saint 
Brandon.* 

There  must  have  been  something 
particularly  captivating  in  this  belief 
m  the  existence  of  some  shadowy  island 
of  the  blessed — some  fairy  paradise  re- 
posing— 

**  In  the  gUnt  embrace  of  the  deep/' 

within  the  sight  of  man,  and  seem- 
ingly within  easy  reach  of  his  ambition, 
as  it  is  to  be  met  with  among  races  the 
most  distinct,  and  in  countries  the 
most  widely  separatedfrom  each  other — 
not  to  speak  of  the  different  varieties  of 
this  illusion  preserved  in  the  traditions 
of  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  western 
and  southern  shores  of  Europe,  such  as 
the  GwerdonnauLUon,  or  Green  Islands 
of  the  Ocean,  of  the  Welsh,  in  search  of 
which  the  enchanter  Merlin  sailed  in 
his  house  of  glass,  and  from  which  ex- 
pedition  he  never  returned  ;f  or  what 
IS  founded  upon  the  optical  illusion  oc- 
casionally to  be  seen  ifom  the  coast  of 
Sicily.  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  find 
it  at  the  very  opposite  side  of  the  globe 
from  that  in  wnich  it  probably  origi- 
nated, and  as  firmly  believed  in  by  the 
soil  islanders  of  the  Southern  Pacific  as 
it  ever  was  by  the  hardy  inhabitants  of 
our  Northern  Atlantic  isle. 

"  The  Tonga  people  universally  and 
positively  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
large  island  lying  at  a  considerable  dis« 
tance  to  the  N.  W.  of  their  own  islands, 
which  they  consider  to  be  the  place  of 
residence  of  their  gods,  and  of  tne  souls 
of  their  nobles  and  mataboohes.  This 
island  is  supposed  to  be  much  larger  than 


all  their  own  islands  put  together ;  to 
be  wdl  stocked  with  all  \anSa  of  useful 
and  ornamental  plants,  always  in  a 
state  of  high  perfection,  and  always 
bearing  the  richest  fruits  and  the  most 
beautiful  flowers,  according  to  their  re- 
spective natures :  that  when  these  fruits 
or  flowers  are  plucked,  others  imme- 
diately occupy  their  place;  and  that 
the  whole  atmosphere  is  filled  with  the 
most  delightful  fragrance  the  imagina- 
tion can  conceive,  proceeding  from 
these  immortal  plants.  The  island  is 
also  well  stocked  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful birds,  of  all  imaginable  kinds,  as 
well  as  with  abundance  of  hogs,  all  of 
which  are  immortal,  unless  they  are 
killed  to  provide  food  for  the  Hotooas, 
or  gods ;  but  the  moment  a  hog  or 
bird  is  killed,  another  living  hog  or 
bird  immediately  comes  into  existence 
to  supply  its  place,  the  same  as  with 
the  fruits  and  flowers ;  and  this,  as  far 
as  they  know  or  suppose,  is  the  onlpr 
mode  of  propagation  of  plants  and  am- 
mals.  The  island  of  Bolotoo  is  supposed 
to  be  so  far  off  as  to  render  it  dangerous 
for  their  canoes  to  attempt  going  there ; 
and  it  is  supposed,  moreover,  that  even 
if  they  were  to  succeed  in  reaching  so 
far,  unless  it  happened  to  be  the  parti- 
cular will  of  the  gods,  they  would  be 
sure  to  miss  it.  They  give,  however, 
an  account  of  a  Tonga  canoe,  which, 
in  her  return  from  the  Fejee  islands 
a  long  time  ago,  was  driven,  by  stress 
of  weather,  to  Bolotoo.  Ignorant  of 
the  place  where  they  were,  and  being 
much  in  want  of  provisions,  and  see- 
ing the  country  abound  in  all  sorts  of 
fruit,  the  crew  landed,  and  proceeded 
to  pluck  some  bread-fruit;  but,  to  their 
unspeakable  astonishment,  they  could 
no  more  lay  hold  of  it  than  if  it  were  a 
shadow.  They  walked  through  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and  passed  through 
the  substance  of  the  houses  (which  were 
built  like  those  of  Tonga),  without 
feeling  any  resistance.  They  at  length 
saw  some  of  the  Hotooas,  who  passed 
through  the  substance  of  their  Dodies 
as  if  there  was  nothing  there.  The 
Hotooas  recommended  them  to  go  away 
immediately,  as  they  had  no  proper 
food  for  them,  and  promised  them  a 
fair  and  a  speedy  passage.  They  ac- 
cordingly put  directly  to  sea;  and  in  two 
days'  sailing  with  the  utmost  velocity. 


*  Preface  to  "La  Legende,  Latine  de  S.  Brandaine,"  pp.  17,  18. 

t  See  Notes  to  "Madoc" 
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ihoy  arrived  at  Ilanioa  (tlio  XjiviLca- 
tor's  Island),  at  which  place  Uiuy  wuiiied 
to  touch  before  they  got  to  Ton^a. 
Ifuvliig  rctiiuiiied  at  Ilamoa  two  or 
three  days,  they  saile<l  forToujza,  where 
they  arrived  with  jrivat  speed  ;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  (lays  they  all  died — 
not  as  a  punishment  for  htivinj;  been 
at  Holotoo,  but  a<«  a  natural  con^'e- 
fjucnce,  the  air  of  Bolotoo,  as  it  were, 
infectinjr  mortal  bodies  with  si)eedy 
death."* 

The  dedoriptir)n  of  the  binls  and 
flo Wei's  in  this  curious  narrative  pi-e- 
sents  some  pMH-ral  re:>eniljlan<;e  to 
portion**  ofthe  '*Le«;end  of  Saint  Bran- 
don," to  which  we  now  return.  In  j)re- 
sentintr  the  rpiaint,  but  pictuiV'^ipie 
version  of  Caxton,  we  tru>t  we  arc 
olferinjj  no  unaci-i-ptjililc  gift  to  the 
reader,  as  the  worlc  from  which  it  id 
taken  is  one  of  the  ran'st  and  most 
costlv  books  to  be  tound  amonij  the 
treasures   of  the   citlleelor,  and    with 


which  but  a  few  even  of  the  pnblic 
lil)rarie3  in  these  islands  arc  suppliwL 
Wc  tniHt  that  our  present  alla^ron  to 
the  subject  may  have  some  cfleot  in 
hastenin;:  a  project  which,  foidc  tiine 
a;j;o,  at  least,  occupied  the  attention  of 
some  of  our  h'adi ug  antiquaries — 
namely,  the  obtiiinin;;  from  a  com  I- 
nental  librnry  the  Irish  version  of  this 
legend,  no  ct>py  of  which,  we  regret  to 
say,  is  to  bo  found  in  thin  conn (nr. 
This  version,  doubtless,  \^  fuller,  and 
more  aeeurato  with  respciTt  to  the 
name<  of  plac(*s  and  individuals,  than 
any  of  th(>  foivlj^n  ;  and  we  know  no 
nioiv  inten'stin;;  or  more  valuable 
pulilieation  for  one  of  our  literary  and 
anti(tnarian  isocieties,  than  an  amply 
annotated  tran>lation  of  this  M.S.| 
from  tlie  ])en  of  tlohn  ()' Donovan  or 
Kn;i;(>ne  C'Uiry,  wliose  learning  and  en. 
tliu^iasm  would  have  an  ample  fiehl  in 
t  lie  in  v(>st  i;:at  in«r  and  elucidating  of  thit 
singularly  interesting   subject. 


THE  LVFi:    OF    SAY  NT    1:KANI)0N. 
KiuiM  ••  Tin:  uoi.OKx  i.KoKjiiii:."    nv  c\xtom.  a.p.  Hj*3. 


"  Saint  Braiulnn,  tlie  lioly  man,  wn.s  a 
xnonko,  and  borne  in  Yrlniidi'.  and  tlH-n.'  he 
was  tibboto  of  an  lioiisf,  Mhrn-in  wero  a 
thousand  mmikos.  and  tlifn*  hi'  it-aii  :i  full, 
stray tc  and  hcly  ]yf.  in  ^ri'iu  {iriiuuiio!  and 
ab>tnKiii;»',  and  In*  j.'«ivirm'd  hys  ii.onkcs  fidl 
vortuiiuslv ;  and  tlion,  %vvthin  hliortc  time 
nflor.  tlion*  ranie  to  hvnni  an  hidv  ahl>ot, 
that  hv^rlit  liiTvui'.  to  visvtp  iiini,  and  fcho 
of  tiiom  was  juyi't'idl  of  otlM*r:  ami  tlnsniip 
St.  Krnndiin  lo^:iii  to  toll  to  tlio  AMot 
B(.'rvn  of  niunv  wonders  tint  he  had  <«i  (>n  hi 
(Ivvcni  lanik'N.  And  uliiMiHi'rvn  hiTih*  that 
of  Sjiynt  lirandun,  hi*  hc;raii  to  »>y^lif>  and 
i-nru  Wi-pte,  anil  Sdnt  Itrauthin  nuniiirtcd 
him  tho  U'st«."  wv>c  he  oiud«'.  Siivini'i:  *  v»!i 
coni«>  hvthrr  fiir  to  l)i.>  iovi-full  \\Mh>!  nic. 
:u>d.  thiTifnn-,  f'>r  (imMi-s  luvi,  h-vc  vnur 
monniynj;*',  and  tolh.  nn*  wluil  nicr\i  ylh  s  yo 
liavo  si't-n  in  y  ^ntf*  ^iv  o»-i'«Mn,  th.it  t-nni- 
|tn.<>M-;h  all  th<-  wnrldi'  a)>-'Uii-,  jinil  ;dl  nthiT 
wat»  r.^  rtiiiivn  out  n?"  In  ni,  whvrln-  ii-nia-ih 

■  »  ■ 

in  all  ihi*  ]iartyi  s  dt'tln*  itiIic.  Anil  thrnnc^ 
liiTvii  lM';^an  :o  till  to  Sa v!it  ltranil«in  and 
livA  nioiiki-s.  the  nii-rvi-IrVH  that  he  li:iilMt:n, 
fall  s<in'  wc'pynj;.  anil  sayd — I  h.ivr  a  .-"Hin*, 
liyii  name  is  Mirn<>ki',  and  lir  was  a  nniiiku 
of  j^n'li'  fame,  ^iliyi.h  hail  ;;piit  ili^yri'  to 
M'  k«MilM>iil  by  f-hypiH-.  in  divi'm  n-ntri'is,  to 
fvndi'  a  >oIvtarvi'  nlare  win  rrin  In-  niv;:ht«j 
dw«'lli.'  wiTctilv  out  if  thf  ll^•«vn•■^'•^■  of  the 
worMo  fi»r  to  M-r\o  (J.'d  (Uivelliv  wvlh  more 
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dovocyun  :  and  I  coney  lied  hym  to  Myle  in 
to  an  ylondo  ferro  hi  the  sc«  bcsydu  the 
^lontayn  uf  i)tono<«,  whych  ii  ftiU  wd 
knm^en.  And  thcnno  he  made  Lym  Kdj, 
and  .sayird  thydi-r  wyth  hifl  nicmfce-s  and 
whi-n  he  oaine  thyiler,  he  lyk<.(l  the  plan 
fall  ^\fll,  where  he  and  his  mcHikct 
.«(rvpd  our  lonl  ful  devoutcly.  And  tbenna 
Hm-n  sawc  in  a  v\i(i..n,  that  this  moiika 
Mnnoke  waw  Miylhd  ryf^hte  ferr^  cattrardt 
ill  th<'  W'i\  more  than  three  doves  My  ling; 
and  .sitU'idy  to  ht-H  xutiyng,  Wwrt  came  « 
iUtKo  cliaich-  and  ovcrcovervd  tLein,  that  li 
;:rot<!  luirte  of  the  dayu  they  sawe  nolyght ; 
and  uv  oiirlord'-  wix-d  thecloude  |iart»ed  awaj, 
and  they  ^<a^ve  a  full  fayre  ylonde.  and  Uijr- 
(U'rwanie  llu-v  drewe.  In  that  viand  irat 
Joy  I-  ai.d  niyrthi'  ynou^h,  and  the  eartfae  uf 
that  ylaiidc  shyneil  as  Itryifht  as  the  wiun^ 
and  lliiir  wm'  the  favn  st  trees  ainl  b^rWa 

■ 

that  i-viTony  man  sawe;  and  there  wi-rr'maiiy 
jineii'U'*  ^toIle'^  >h}iiy!i;je  hryijht,  and  trery 
ii  rli*  ilii-ri>  wan  full  of  liowertf,  ahd  er^ 
tree  full  of  finytf,  m>  that  it  uran  a  glnriooi 
f:y;{ht,  nixl  a  henvi'iiiy  joyo  to  abyiie  then. 
And  theniie  tht-re  tHine  lu  ihciu  a  (avT  yong 
man,  ami  lull  carteii-ly  ho  H«:lciiiiicd  Ibei^ 
nil.  and  rall>d  ever}*  in*  nkc  by  ii}S  uaioi^ 
aiid  .»ayil.  thai  ihi-y  wt-rc  inoehe  biiiuide  to 
iriy>>-  the  n.ime  of  our  Lonl  Jbe«ii,  ihft 
wiilti  lit'  his  Lra^'i'  >lM-we  in.  thcin  that  ylo- 
rii»u>  place  w  luie  is  cvi  r  day  and  iievi  r  uightf 


*  Qiioti  d  by  Sou! hey  in  the  notes  to  his  "  Tale  of  Paraguay ,*"  fhmi     the  veiy  cnrlont 
and  valuable  wurk  of  Mr.  Mariiur." 
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and  thys  place  is  called  Paradys  Tenrostre  ; 
but  by  thh  yiande  Irtoother >4and,  wheryn 
no  man  may  come,  and  thyd  yong^  man  sayd 
to  them,  ye  have  been  here  half  ayere,  with- 
out mete,  drynke,  or  slepe,  and  they  siip- 
posvd  that  they  had  not  Iwen  there  the  space 
of  halfe  an  Woiirre,  so  merry  and  joyeful  they 
were  there.  The  yonge  man  tolde  theni 
that  thys  is  the  place  that  Adam  and  Eve 
dwelte  in  fyrst,  and  ever  sholde  have  dwellyd 
there,  if  that  the!  had  not  broken  the  com- 
mandment of  God ;  and  thenne  the  yonge 
man  brought  them  to  theyre  shyppe  ageyn, 
and  sayd  they  myghto  no  longer  abe>'de 
there.  And  when  they  were  al  shypi)ed, 
sodenly  thj'S  yonge  man  vanquished  awaye 
out  of  theyr  syght  ;  and  thenne,  wj'thyn 
shorto  tyme  after,  by  the  pur\'eyaunce  of  our 
Lord  Jhesn,  thev  came  to  the  abbev  where 
Saynt  Brandon  dwollc<l,  and  thenne  he  with 
hys  brethem  receyved  them  goodily,  and 
demanded  them  where  theje  had  l)0('n  so 
loniije  ?  and  thev  savd  we  have  been  in  the 
lunde  of  byheest,  to  fore  the  gates  of  Para- 
dys, where  is  ever  day  and  never  nyght,  and 
they  sayden  all  that  the  place  is  full  delect- 
able, for  yet  all  theyre  clothes  smdhMl  of  the 
swete  and  joyeful  place.  And  thanue  Saynt 
Brandon  proposed  soon  after  for  to  seke  that 
place  by  Go<lded  helpe.  And  anone  began  to 
purveye  for  a  good  shyppe  and  a  stnmge, 
and  vitavlled  it  for  seven  vere,  and  thenne 
ho  took  hvs  leve  and  all  his  brethem,  and 
tooke  twelve  monkes  w^'th  hvm  :  but  or 
they  entere<l  into  the  shypiH?,  they  fastyd 
fourty  dayes  and  l}'ved  devoutely,  and  echo 
of  tliem  recevvcd  the  sacrament.  And  when 
Savnt  Brandon  wvthe  hvs  twelve  monkes 
were  entered  into  the  shyppe,  there  came 
other  two  of  hys  monkes,  and  prayed  him 
that  they  myghte  sayle  wyth  him.  And 
theni;e  he  sayd,  ye  may  sayle  wyth  me,  but 
one  of  you  shall  goo  to  helle  or  ye  come 
ageyn  ;  but  not  for  that  they  wold  goo  vryih. 
him.     And  thenne  Savnt  Brandon  had  the 

• 

sln-pmen  to  wynde  up  the  sayle,  and  forthe 
they  saylled'in  Goddes  name,  so  that  on  the 
morrow  thoye  were  oute  of  syght  of  ony 
loiide,  and  fourty  days  and  fourty  nyghts 
after  they  sayKd  platte  eesL  And  then 
they  saw  an  yhmde  ferre  fro  them,  and  they 
saylled  thyderwarde  as  faste  as  they  coude. 
And  they  saw  a  grete  rocke  of  stone  ap- 
pere  above  all  the  water,  and  thre  dayes 
they  sayh;d  alwutu it  ere  they  coude  g»te  in 
to  the  place  ;  but,  at  the  laste,  by  the  piih- 
vevaunce  of  Gt>d,  thev  foude  a  Ivtell  haven, 
and  there  went  alonde  everA'cheone.  And 
thenne  sodenly  came  a  fiyr  hounde,  and  fyll 
down  at  the  feet  of  Saynt  Brandon,  and 
mayd  hym  good  chere  in  hys  neame;  and 
thenne  he  h.id  his  hrethron  be  of  p:<mk1  chere, 
for  our  Lorde  bathe  stnte  to  us  hys  mes- 
sager  to  lede  us  into  some  good  place,  and 
the  hounde  broughte  hym  in  to  a  feyre  hall, 
where  they  fonde  the  tables  sprcdde  ready 
sette,  full  of  good  mete  and  drinke.  And 
(ben  Saynt  Brandon  sayd  graces,  and  then 


he  and  hvs  brethren  satte  down,  and  ete  and 
drunke  of  such  as  they  fond^,  and  there  were 
beddes  rcdy  for  them,  wherein  they  tooke 
theyre  reste  after  theyr  longe  labourc.  And 
on  the  mome,  they  returned  agayne  to  their 
shyppe,  and  sayled  a  long  time  In  the  sec 
after,  or  they  coude  finde  ony  londe,  tyll,  at 
the  laste,  by  the  i)urveyaunce  of  God,  theyo 
saw  ferre  from  them  a  full  fayrc  ylonde,  full 
of  grene  pastures,  wherjn  were  the  whytcst 
and  gretest  sheepe  that  ever  they  sawe ;  for 
every  shepe  was  as  grete  as  an  oxe,  and  sone 
after  camu  to  them  a  goodly  olde  man,  whych 
welcomes!  them,  and  made  to  them  good 
chere,  and  sayd,  thys  is  the  ylond  of  sheep, 
and  here  is  never  colde  wwler,  but  ever 
somnifr,  and  that  causeth  the  sheep  to  be 
so  grete  and  why  to — thoy  ete  of  the  beste 
grasse  and  herbt-s  that  is  onywhcre.  And 
thenne  thvs  old  man  took  hvs  leve  of  them, 
an<l  bade  thcnj  sayle  for  the  right  eest,  and 
wythin  sh(^rte  tyme,  by  Godde's  grace,  they 
shold  come  in  to  a  place  lyke  Paradys, 
whervn  thev  slulde  kepe  th\'Te  estertvde. 
And  thenne  they  sayled  forthe  and  came 
sone  after  to  that  londe;  but  bycause  of 
lytell  dcpthe  in  somnie  jdace,  and  in  some 
place  were  grete  rockt^ ;  but,  at  the  laste, 
they  wente  ujwn  an  ylond,  wenying  to  them 
they  had  been  saufe,  and  made  thereon  a 
fvre  f  )r  to  dresse  tbevr  dvner ;  but  Savnte 
Brandon  abode  stylle  in  the  shypfKJ;  and 
when  the  fyre  was  right  bote,  and  the  mete 
nighe  smlcn,  thennu  thys  ylonde  began  to 
move,  whereof  the  monkes  were  aferd, "  and 
fled  anone  to  shyppe,  and  lefte  the  fyre  and 
mete  behvnde  tliem,  and  mervevlled  sore  of 
the  moving.  And  Saint  Brandon  comforted 
th(!m  and  say<l,  that  it  was  a  grete  fyshe 
named  Jasconye,  whych  laboured  nyghte 
and  ddy  to  put  his  tayle  in  his  mouthe,  but 
for  grt'teness  he  may  not.  And  then  anone 
they  sayled  weste  three  dayes  and  thre 
nyghtes  er  they  sawe  ony  Irtnde,  wherefore 
they  were  ryght  bevy ;  but  sone  after,  as 
God  wold,  they  sawe  a  fayre  ylond,  full  of 
flowers,  herbes.  and  tn-es,  whereof  they 
thanked  God  (>f  his  good  grace ;  and  anon 
they  went  on  land  and  when  they  had 
gone  long  in  this,  they  found  a  full  fayre 
well,  and  thereby  stood  a  fair  tree  full  of 
boughs,  and  on  every  bough  sat  a  fayre  bird, 
and  they  sat  so  thick  on  the  tree,  that  uneath 
any  leaf  of  the  tree  might  be  seen.  The 
nimiber  of  them  was  so  great,  and  they  sang 
so  merrilie,  that  it  was  an  heavenlie  nolAe 
to  hear.  When-upon  S.  Brandon  kneelr^l 
down  on  his  kn*es  and  wept  for  joy,  and 
made  his  praises  devoutlie  to  our  Lord  God, 
to  know  what  these  birtls  meant  V  And 
then  anon  one  of  the  birds  flew  frOm  the  tree 
to  S.  Brandon,  and  he  with  the  flickerhig  of 
his  wings  made  a  full  merrie  noL«»e  like  a 
fiddle,  that  him  seemed  he  never  heard  sd 
joyfid  a  melodic.  And  then  S.  Brandon 
commanded  the  foule  to  tell  him  the  cause 
why  they  sat  so  tluck  on  the  tree  and  sang 
00  merrilie  ?    And  then  the  fonle  said,  some^ 
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time  we  were  angels  in  heaven,  but  when 
our  master,  Lucifer,  fell  down  iuto  holl  for 
liis  high  pride,  and  we  fell  with  him  for  our 
offences,  some  higher  and  some  lower,  after 
the  quality  of  the  trpRpnss.  And  because 
our  trespass  is  but  little,  therefore  our  Lord 
hath  sent  us  bore,  out  of  all  paine,  in  full 
great  joy  and  mirtho,  after  his  pleasing,  hero 
to  serve  him  on  this  tree  in  the  best  manner 
we  can.  The  Sun<lic  Ls  a  daie  of  rest  from 
all  worldly  occuiuition,  and  therefore,  that 
day  all  wc  lie  made  as  white  as  any  snow, 
for  to  praise  our  Ixtnlu  in  the  best  wi^e  we 
nmy.  Ajid  tlkcii  all  the  birds  be^an  to  .sing 
even  son^  Kr>  nicrrilie,  that  it  was  an  hea- 
venlic  noise  to  hear ;  and  after  supper  Saint 
lirandnn  unci  his  fi.>lliiws  went  to  In'd  and 
slept  woU.  And  in  the  mom  they  arose  by 
times,  and  then  these  foules  be^an  mattyns, 
])rime,  tind  lioiirs,  and  all  surli  .service  as 
Cliristian  men  nsr<l  to  Mn«^  ;  and  St.  liran- 
don,  with  liis  follows,  aUMie  tliere  seven 
wet>k.s  until  Trhiity  Sunday  was  {tasked. 
And  tlurv  savliMl  a;'L'yn  to  tlie  vlondu  f>f 
hlu-ep,  and  tht-n*  they  vytalleil  them  wel, 
and  sythe  toki.'  theyr  leve  of  tliat  old  man, 
and  H'tunuHl  a^-yu  to  shyp|M',  and  then  tlio 
bynlf  of  till'  tn-e  canu*  a^ayn  to  Saint  Bran- 
don, and  bayil,  I  am  come  to  tell  you,  that 
ye  hhall  savle  from  luTe  in  to  an  ylunde 
when-in  is  an  abbey  of  2-i  nioukes,  whyclic 
is  from  thys  place  many  a  miUs  and  then 
ye  idiall  holdt>  y<iur  C.rystmasse  and  your 
ester  wyth  us  lyke  as  1  tuldt>  yuu.  And 
thenne  thyh  bynle  ticwe  to  bys  felawes  aj;oyn, 
and  thenne  Savnt  Ilranduu  and  hvs  fclawes 
saylled  fourth  in  the  <K*ean.  ^Vnd  soon  after 
fyll  a  fn^'to  temiK'st  on  them,  in  whyche 
theye  were  gn-tely  troiible«l  lon^f  tyme,  and 
Koru  forelalKiure4L  And  after  that  thev  fonde 
by  thu  purveauniv  of  Cioil  an  ylonde  whyche 
was  ferre  fro  theyni,  and  tbeu  they  full 
mekely  praye<l  Xo  our  lurde  to  nende  them 
tbyder  in  saufte.  but  it  was  fourty  dayes 
after  or  they  came  tliyiler,  wherefore  all  the 
monkes  were  oo  weary  (»f  that  trouble  that 
tbey  s«tte  lytel  pr>-s  by  their  live.*,  and 
cn'e<i  ciintinually  to  our  lord  to  have  mercy 
i>n  theyni  and  brj'in^e  theym  to  that  yloud 
In  saufte ;  and  by  the  pnr\'eaunce  of  God 
they  came  at  the  last  into  a  lytell  haven, 
but  it  was  so  strayte,  that  unnetho  the  shyp 
myght  c(»nie  in.  Antl  after  they  came  to  an 
ancre,  and  anone  the  monkes  went  to  loiide, 
and  whan  they  had  long  wulkyd  aboule,  at 
the  la>t  they  fonde  two  fayr  welles,  that  one 
was  fayr  and  clear  water,  and  that  other 
was  somewhat  troubly  and  thycke.  And 
thenne  they  thaiiketl  our  Lonl  full  humbly 
that  had  brought  them  thyder  in  saufte, 
and  they  wolde  fayne  have  ilninken  of  that 
water,  but  Saynt  Brandon  charged  them  they 
shohl  not  take  without  lii'ence.  For  ilf  we 
absteyn  u.h  a  whyle,  our  lord  wyll  |)our\-eye 
for  us  in  the  Ix^^t  wyre.  And  auonu  after 
came  to  them  a  fayru  olde  man  wyth  hoor 
haire  and  w<-lcome<l  them  full  mekely 
and  kyssed  Saynt  Brandon,  and  leddo  them 


by  many  a  fayra  welle  till  tfaey  cum  to  • 
fayre  abbey,  where  they  were  reoejrved  wyth 
grete  honour  and  aolcropne  pfWieirioii  with 
24  monkes  olle  in  ryoll  copes  of  ckthe 
of  goldo,  and  a  lyail  crosse  was  befon 
them.  And  thenne  the  abbot  welcomed 
Saynt  Brandon  and  hjra  felowihypi  and 
ky'ased  them  full  mekely,  and  toke  Sajnfc 
Brandon  by  the  bande  and  ledde  hym  117th 
hvs  monkes  into  a  fair  holle  and  sett  tbam 
down  a  rewe  upon  the  benche,  and  the  abbot 
of  the  plai^  wysshed  all  thc^te  feet  with  fayr 
water  of  the  welle  that  they  saw  before^  and 
after  laddu  them  into  the  refectouer  and 
then  sette  them  among  his  covente,  and  anono 
then  came  one  by  the  parveaunoe  of  God 
whyche  s(>rv>'ed  theym  well  of  mete  and 
drinke.  For  ever\'  monke  hadde  sette  belbrs 
hym  a  fayro  whyte  loof  and  wh}te  rootya 
and  herbys,  which  were  r^'fchte  delycioiii^ 
but  tliey  wyst  not  what  rootys  tbey  were, 
and  they  drank  of  the  water  of  the  fiqrr 
clero  welle  that  they  saw  before,  when  thcj 
came  fvrst  alonde  whvche  Saint  Brondoa 
forlmdde  them.  And  the  abbot  came  and 
chered  Saynt  Brandon  and  hys  monkes,  and 
prayed  them  etc  and  drink  forchartye.  For 
ever}-  day  our  hmle  sendeth  a  goodly  old 
man  that  covtTi-th  this  table  and  setteth  onr 
meat  and  drink  Uforc  us.  But  we  know 
not  how  it  Cometh,  nc  we  ordeyre  never  no 
mete  ne  driuke  for  us.  And  yet  we  bav* 
been  80  yen>  here,  and  ever  our  lord  wor-' 
shipp(Hl,  mete  he  befidcth  us.  We  ben  S4 
monkes  in  number,  an<l  ever}'  ferial  dajr 
of  the  week  he  si>nduth  us  12  loves,  and 
ever\'  Sunday  and  festival  day  24  loaTi^ 
and  the  bre<Io  wc  leve  at  dyner  we  ete  oft 
su])i)er,  aud  now  at  your  coming  our  loid 
hath  si-nt  us  44  loaves  for  to  make  you  and 
us  merry  together  as  brethren,  and  alwqrt 
12  of  us  go  to  dumer,  while  other  twdvn 
ke|K.'  the  c|uerc.  And  thus  faa\-e  we  dont 
this  tfu  year,  for  so  long  have  we  dweBed 
here  in  this  abliej'e,  and  we  came  hythv 
out  of  the  abbey  of  ratn'kii^in  Yerlond; 
an<l  thus,  as  ye  st-e,  our  I/>nl  hath  ponrvejed 
for  us ;  but  nouo  of  us  kuoweih  bow  U 
Cometh  but  Gml  alone,  to  wlioin  be  giwi 
honour  and  laude  world  without  end.  And 
here  in  this  londe  is  ever  favr  wedcr :  and 
none  of  us  hath  lieen  sick  sith  we  cum 
liithtT,  and  whan  wc  go  to  masse  w  to  anj 
other  service  of  our  lord  in  the  dlnrd^ 
anone  seven  taiiers  of  wax  ben  sette  hi  tha 
quere  ami  ben  lyghte  at  every  time  withool 
man's  honde,  and  so  brenne  day  and  ny^ili 
at  every  hour  of  service.  And  never 
ne  myiiyeshe  as  longe  as  we  have  ben 
wliych  is  ^0  yere.  And  tbcnne  S.  & 
to  tlie  church  wyth  the  abbot  of  the  plaice^ 
and  then  they  sayde  oven-song  togaChar 
full  devoutly.'  Aiid  thenne  8.  B.  lookad 
upward  toward  the  crucifix,  and  sawe  oar 
lord  hangyug  on  the  crosse,  which  was  mada 
of  tine  crysul  and  curiously  wronghta;  and 
in  the  qiiire  were  24  seau  for  24  aonk^ 
ami  the  heven  ta)ieni  burning,  and  theabbotft 
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seat  was  made  in  the  myddee  of  the  quire. 
And  then  d.  B.  demanded  of  the  abbot  how 
long  they  had  kept  that  silenoe  that  none  of 
them  spake  to  other,  and  he  said  this  84 
year  we  spake  never  one  to  another;  and 
then  S.  B.  wept  for  joy  of  thdr  holy  con- 
versation ;  and  then  S.  B.   desired  of  the 
abbot  that  he  and  his  monks  might  dwell 
their  still  with  him.    To  whom  the  abbot 
said,  sir,  that  may  not  do  in  nowise,  for  our 
lord  hath  shewed  to  yon  in  what  manner  ye 
shall  be  goided,  till  the  seventh  year  be  ful- 
filled ;  and  after  that  term  thou  shalt,  with 
thy  monks,  return  into  Ireland  in  saufte. 
But  one  of  the  two  monks  that  came  laste 
to  you  shall  dwell  in  the  ylond  of  ankers, 
and  that  other  shall  go  quick  to  hell ;  and  as 
S.  B.  kneeled  in  the  church,  he  saw  a  bright 
shining  angel  come  in  at  the  window,  and 
lyghted  all  the  lyghtes  in  the  church.     And 
then  he  flew  out  again  of  the  window  into 
heaven,  and  then  Saint  Brandon  mervelled 
greatly  how  the  lyght  brenned  so  fair  and 
wasted  not.    And  then  the  abbot  sayde,  it  is 
written,  that  Moyses  saw  a  busshe  all  on  a 
fyr,  and  yet  it  brennyd  not ;  and,  therefore, 
mervil  not  thereof.  For  the  might  of  our  lord 
is  now  as  grete  as  it  ever  was.    And  when 
S.  B.  had  dwelled  there  from  Xmas  even  till 
the  12th  day  was  passed,  thenne  he  took 
his  leave  of  the  abbots  convent,  and  returned 
with  his  monks  to  his  ship,  and  sayled  fro 
thence  with  his  monks  toward  the  abbeye  of 
Saint  rUaryes.     But  they  had  grete  tem- 
pests in  the  sea  from  that  time  tyll  Palm 
Sunday,  and  thenne  they  came  to  the  ylond 
of  sheep,  and  then  were  received  of  the  old 
man  which  brought  them  to  a  fair  hall  and 
served     them.     And    on     Sher     Thursdcu/ 
(Maunday  Thursday)  after  supper  he  washed 
their  feet  and  kissed  them,  like  as  our  lorde 
did  to  his  disciples.     And  then  abode  till 
Saturday  easter  even.     And  then  they  de- 
parted, and  sayled  to  the  place  where  the 
great  fish  laye,  and  anon  they  saw  their 
caudron  upon  the  fishis  back,  which  they  had 
left  there  12  months  before.     And  then  they 
kept  the  service  of  the  resurrection  on  the 
fishis  back  and  after  they  sailedx  that  same 
day  by  the  morning  to  the  ylond  where  as 
the  tree  of  birds  was.  And  then  the  said  bird 
welcomed  S.  B.  and  all  his  fellowship  and 
went  again  to  the  tree  and  sang  full  merrily. 
And  there  he  and  his  monks  dwelled  fro  easter 
till  trinity  Sunday  as  they  did  the  year  before 
in  full  great  joy  and  mirth,     and  daUy  they 
heard  the  merry  service  of  the  birds  sitting 
on  the  tree.     And  then  the  bird  told  to  S.  B. 
that  he  should  return  again  at  Christmas  to 
the  abbey  of  monks,  and  at  easter  thither 
again  and  the  other  dele  of  the  year  labour 
in  the  ocean  in  full  grete  perils,  and  from 
year  to  year  till  the  7  year  ben  accomplished, 
and  then  shall  ye  come  to  the  joyful  place  of 
Paradise,  and  dwell  there  40  days  in  ftdl 
grete  joy  and  mirth.     And  after  ye  shall  re- 
turn home  in  to  your  own  abbey  in  safety 
and  then  ende  your  life  and  come  to  the  bliss 


of  Heaven,  which  our  lord  bought  yon  with 
his  precious  blood.  And  then  the  angel  of 
the  lord  ordeyred  all  things  that  was  nede- 
fiil  to  Saynt  Brandon  and  to  his  monkes  in 
vytalles  and  all  things  necessary.  And  then 
they  thanked  our  lord  of  his  great  goodness 
he  had  showed  to  them  ofte  in  their  great  need 
and  sailed  forth  to  the  great  sea  ocean  abid- 
ing the  mercy  of  our  lord  in  great  trouble 
and  tempysts ;  and  soon  after  came  to  them  an 
horrible  fish  which  followed  the  ship  long 
time  casting  so  much  water  out  of  his  mouth 
into  the  ship  that  they  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned.  Wherefore  they  devoutly 
prayed  God  to  deliver  them  of  that  great 
peril.  And  anon  after  came  another  fish 
greater  than  he,  out  of  the  west  sea  and 
fought  with  him,  and  at  last  clave  him  into 
8  pieces  and  then  returned  again.  And  then 
they  thanked  mekely  our  lord  of  their  deli- 
verance from  this  great  periL  But  they  were 
in  great  heaviness  by  cause  their  vitayles 
were  nigh  spent,  but  by  the  ordeynance  of 
our  lord  then  came  a  bird  and  brought  to 
them  a  great  branch  of  a  vygne  full  of  red 
grapes  by  which  they  lived  14  days,  and 
tiien  they  came  to  a  little  island  wherein 
were  many  vines  full  of  grapes,  and  they 
theyn  landed  and  thanked  God,  gathered  as 
many  grapes  as  they  lived  by  40  days  after, 
always  sailing  in  tiie  sea  in  many  a  storm 
and  tempest.  As  they  thus  sailed  sodenly 
came  flying  toward  them  a  great  gryphe 
which  assailed  them  and  was  like  to  have 
destroyed  them.  Wherefore  they  devoutly 
prayed  for  help  and  aid  of  our  lord  Jhesu 
Crist.  And  then  the  bird  of  the  tree  of  the 
ylond  where  they  had  holden  their  easter 
tefore,  came  to  the  gryphe  and  smote  out 
both  his  eyn.  And  after  slewe  him  whereof 
they  thanked  our  lord. 

And  then  sailed  forth  continually  till  S. 
Peter's  day  and  then  sung  they  solemnly 
theur  service  in  the  honour  of  the  feast.  And 
in  that  place  the  water  was  so  clear  that  they 
might  see  all  the  fishes  that  were  about  theym 
whereof  they  were  full  sore  aghast.  And 
the  monks  counselled  S.  B.  to  sing  no  more. 
For  all  the  fishes  lay  then  as  they  had  slept 
And  then  S.B.  said,  dread  ye  not,  for  ye  have 
kept  by  2  easters  the  feast  of  the  resurrection 
upon  the  great  fishis  back,  and  dread  ye  not 
of  these  little  fishes.  And  then  S.  B.  made 
him  ready  and  went  to  mass,  and  had  his 
monks  to  sing  the  best  way  they  could. 
And  then  anon  all  the  fishes  awoke  and  came 
about  the  ship  so  thick  that  unthe  they 
might  not  see  the  water  for  the  fishes.  And 
when  the  mass  was  done  all  the  fyshes  de- 
parted so  as  they  were  no  more  seen.  And 
7  days  they  sailed  always  in  that  clear  water. 
And  then  there  came  a  south  wind  and  drof 
the  ship  northward,  when  as  they  saw 
an  island  ftill  dark  and  full  of  stynch  and 
smoke,  and  then  they  heard  great  blowing 
and  blazing  of  bellows,  but  they  might  see 
no  thing,  bat  heard  great  thonderyng,  whereof 
th<*v  were  sore  afeard  and  blined  them  oft. 
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And  8i>on  after  there  came  oiio  btartiiig  out 
nil  bri-nnyng  in  fire,  and  starj'd  lull  ^I»a>tly 
on  thcin  with  j:reat  starin:;:  eync.  of  whom  the 
motik:^  wi-n*  a^lia.»t,  ami  ;it  his  dopartiiip;  fro 
thom  hi'  inii.'.c  the  huniiU'-t  cryi' tliut  lui^dit 
)m;  hcple;  and  ttxon  tlicrc  came  a;^ri-at  iiuia- 
bi-r  of  fciiiics  .-ind  a-^sivK-d  tlii:m  with  h(Hi!.s 

• 

and  bn.n'iwi^  inm  nailys  which  lanntrn 
on  th«.>  water  fullowin;^  tiicir  ship  fast  iu  "^wXx 
Aw.-f  tlsat  it  si  cmed  all  the  sri  to  l»f  on  liri' 
but  hv  th"  pl'-a-iuro  of  mir  lord  thov  h:i«l  no 
]M)w»T  to  hnrt  w  ^cvc  thoni  nc  their  ."liip, 
whtri.'tori'  the  fends  U-^^an  tf>  ro.-ir  nnd  cry(^ 
and  tIu'<:wo>  tli'-ir  hook*.s  and  nailys  at  thi-m. 
And  ihiv  ihi.-n  Avcrc  sure  a'" ard  and  iir;>ve«l 
ti)  <i()ii  I'nr  com'tirt  and  IicIjk',  f'lr  they  .•»aw 
tlic  (cni.is  :dl  ahont  the  shi]i  and  there  >vi-nied 
llien  aU  the  i>land  and  the  s.-a  to  U-  on  tire. 
An-l  wit! I  a  s<irrowfMl  cry  all  thi-  fends  de- 
parted from  th<  ni  and  rvtnrned  to  the  yVw*^ 
that  they  cunio  from.  And  then  S.  It.  told 
ti»  th- m  that  this  \\i\^  a  part  <>f  hell,  and 
the'if -re  he  cliar^ed  t!i«Mn  to  be  .sledl".  ste  in 
the  fay  the,  for  they  >honld  yet  .^ee  ni;njy  a 
(Ireailfnl  place  er  they<*;nne  li-ime  a;^:iin;  imd 
theM  c;inie  tlie  ^jnth  wind  inid  driH>l'  them 
f;ivllur  into  the  north,  wliere  they  -nw  an 
bill  all  on  tire  anil  a  f>*nl  >n)iike  and  stincli 
coniin;;  from  them.  Ajid  then  one  of  hi.-< 
monks  bi'Lcan  to  cry  and  weep  iidl  stire, 
nnd  said  that  hi4  endc  w.-ts  conu'n.  and  that 
he  mij^iit  abide  no  lijn;^T  in  the  >lii|).  And 
anon  he  lept  out  of  tlie  >hip  into  the  soa,  and 
then  I  e  eried  and  r<»-ir«dfnll  pit"on>ly,  enrs- 
in;^  the  lime  that  he  was  born,  and  aK» 
fith'T  an«l  mother  tha'  be^c.it  him  b  eau^e 
thev  >aw'  no  belter  to  ijis  cor^•.■t^on  in  his 
yon^e  a^i-.  For  now  I  nm?«i  pi  to  perp-  tual 
pain.  And  then  the  .'tyin;^  of  S.  I  J.  A>as 
\.  ii-'V'  d  tlnit  he  >ai'!  to  hi  in  when  he  entered, 
'rih're'ore  it  Is  >;■■  «l  a  man  to  d'M»  penaU'-e 
and  for>:ike  sin.  t'<i  the  hour<if  datli  is  nn< 
cert  iin.  .\n.l  tl  en  an- n  tin-  wiitMluni'd 
into  the  north  and  dr-^'f  the  shyp*  into 
the  s  -nth,  whieh  >aili-d  si'V«n  tlays  eon- 
tbrndlv,  and  lln-v  cam«'  lo  a  i^ri'at  rock 
standiii;^  in  tin-  s>-.i.  .\nd  theron  j'al 
a  n  ike  I  mm  in  fid)  ;;rfat  mi-ery  and  |«ain, 
for  tiic  wa^es  uf  the  >m  i.'a'l  *»  he.iten  his 
body  that  all  the  tl  ^li  was  ^.me  of,  and 
nothing:  1-t'l  but  >inf\\s  :in'i  l»;ire  Ihuh-s.  And 
w!i'  n  the  wave.-,  wen-  p«ne  there  wa-.  a  «"au- 
v.t!>  t'::at  hnni;  over  hi-^  hea>l  whi<'!i  be  it  his 
Ihi-Iv  fidl  N're  with  the  bliwin.:  of  tie-  wiitd. 
Anil  al'o  tlere  w- r«-  \.\s\}  o\  loiijn—  and  a 
^re.it  xtone  th.r  hi-  >.it  on  w  hi'li  diil  hi:ii  fidl 
"re  It  ea-i'.  And  then  S.  H.  rhaiijed  him  to 
t  II  him  what  he  wa.-,  an-l  in-  >.n«l  my  n  nuu 
i.s  .lu'las  that  M>ld  ■  our  lord  .It -n^  (■hji>l  t'-r 
:»(»  pi  «es.  whii-li  >ilteth  lien*  thus  wretrlu-iib e, 
hoiN  H-it  I  am  wi-rthy  tu  >-e  in  ^r'-.ite<-t  |i.-.in 
th.it  i-s  Ibtt  iiur  L'T-i  i-^  ^i  niiiii:'id  that 
h<-  h  lib  rew.irde«l  me  lettei  th.m  1  lia\e  lii'- 
.Mi\<il.  I'or  of  ri.hl  my  pl.in-  i.^  in  th'.' 
bn-.myn^  In  II.  but  l:im  hi  n:  but  ei  rl.iin  liniis 
of  till-  _\».'ir.  thai  i.-  fm  c.'hri^tmaH  to  \  jih  <lay, 
fliv!  fn^m  I'.a-^irr  to  Whitsnndtide  U:  pn?»*il, 
and  -v. TV  fe&iK.d  ilav  of  oui  Udv.  aiid  ewrv 


Saturday  none,  till  Sonday  that  ere  aonx  ba 
dune.  J)ut  all  other  tinnes  I  liv«  Btill  in 
hell  in  full  breunynge  firo  with  PilatP,  He- 
rod-/ and  Cayphas.  Therefore  accuraeii  be 
the  time  tint  ever  I  know  them.  And  then 
Judas  {irayed  S.  li.  to  abide*  ^•till  thi-re  all 
that  nii^ht,  and  tiiat  ho  woiilil  keep  him 
th.  re  .»till.  tliat  the  tiemls  hliould  not  felch 
him  to  Hell.  And  he  srud  with  (io<rji  hi^lp 
thou  hhalt  uliide  hert-  all  this  ni^ht.  And 
then  he  a^ki  d  Jnda<  what  cloth  that  waa 
that  hen;^e  over  his  head,  and  he  Mid  itwaa 
n  cloth  that  he  i^nvc  tu  .1  le|wr,  which  was 
boui;:ht  with  the  money  that  he  rttde  fnnn 
our  lord,  when  1  b:m!  \\\»  purse,  wherefore 
it  doth  to  me  full  ^reat  pain  now  in  beating 
my  f.u'e  with  the  blowing  of  the  wind,  and 
the.se  2  itxe  to:i;;ue8  that  haii^  hure  aUiut 
me  1  ::ave  th>-ni  HMv.etime  tii  two  pi(>sty!f  to 
pray  fur  me;  them  I  lK>Uf;ht  with  my  own 
m  >nev,  anil  then  fore  thev  cusic  me  becanso 
the  li>«he>  of  the  se.i  ]f\\A\r  on  them  and 
si>jiri-  me  ;  and  this  >tone  that  I  sit  lay  wmie- 
time  in  a  desolate  place  where  it  ease*!  no 
nniT),  anil  I  took  it  thence  and  layed  it  in 
a  fouli.'  w.iy.  where  it  did  niuohe  ca<(e  to 
them  that  went  bv  that  wav.  And  there- 
fore  it  e:i^ed  nio  now,  fiir  every  f^ood  dcod 
hhall  bo  rewanb  d  and  (ri'm*  evQ  deed  shall 
lie  puni>hed.  .Vuil  tlh' MonrluT  af^UWt  tVOIl 
theiv  eam4>  a  ^n'at  nmltitudeuffejidea  black 
and  ru.,rin;x,  a! id  b.id  S.  H.  ^o  thcni*e  that 
they  nii;;ht  have  their  .<M.Tvant  JudaA,  for  we 
dure  not  come  in  the  presence  of  uur  mayitcr 
but  if  we  l-rin;;  him  to  hvll  wirli  wn.  And 
tin  n  sail  I  S.  It.  I  let  not  yi<u  to  do  your 
maysti-rs  eonnnandni<-nt.  but  by  the  power 
of  our  lonl  .lln.su  I  ch.irp*  you  to  ieavt*  him 
till-'  niL>ht  till  tiimorr>>w.  lli)W  d:ircht  than 
help!'  him  that  .m>  ^oldo  hid  master  fur  80 
p'.nre  to  the  Jews,  ami  caused  him  abo  to 
dye  the  iixist  shanii  fnl  d--nth  u(ioa  the 
cr  VM>.  Ami  then  .S.  U.  ehjir^e*!  the  fiends 
by  his  pa.s-'iiin.  that  they  >hould  uot  more 
him  that  niulit.  And  then  the  liunds  went 
tlie'r  way  niiiriuLC  an- 1  crying  toward  hell  to 
their  ma»ter  the  ;;ri>at  iKfvil ;  nnd  then  Jn- 
d.i-*  th  inked  S.  H.  »o  ruthet'uUy  tliat  it  wai 
]iity  to  see,  and  on  the  morn  the  tiondscame 
-with  an  horrible  noi^e  siyin:^  tlut  the}'  had 
that  \\\\^\\\  >uil'er-.-d  ^reat  |iain  by  eaudu  they 
bro  luht  ni)r  tliidas.  and  s;d(h*n  that  lit;  should 
sutler  douMe  p.iin  the  t;d:iy>  f  lliiwiiijff;  and 
til  \'toik  tlnn  Judas  trembling  for  fear  with 
ti.<  m  t«i  payne.  And  aft«  r  S.  U.  sailed  sonth- 
w  lid  :i  d  lys  ami  :t  ni^flits,  and  on  the  fridaj 
they  Mw  an  i>land.  And  then  S.  U.  bc^an 
to  >in;;  and  ^aid.  I  mv  the  isUml  whi-re  & 
r.nde  thi(-roiny[e  ilwelleliinnd  bath  dwelled 
tJiere  IM  vear  without  mete  and  drink  ur- 
devni-d  bv  man*!"  Ii-md,  :i;iil  thev  caniu  lo  the 
land.  S.  Panle  en  in*  and  wcK'umetl  iheea 
hmnbly.  ile  was  i»ld  and  fun-^iweu  ae 
tli.it  no  man  nii;:ht  M.f  bin  IkhIv.  Uf  whom 
S.  1).  ftuiil  wevpin;;,  now  I  See  a  man  theft 
liv  th  nil  lie  like  un  an;;el  than  a  man,  where- 
fore wo  wrvtohes  may  bv  ashamed  that  we 
live  noi  U'tler.    Tbeu  fik  Paule  aaid  to  S.  B. 
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tbou  art  bftter  than  I,  for  our  lord  hath 
f^ewn  to  thee  .  more  privilies  thau  he 
hath   done  to  ijno,  wherefore  thou  oiight- 

rto  he  Diure  praised  than  I.  To  whooi  S. 
siyde  we  be  inonkcs  and  must  labour  Tor 
our  metei  but  God  liath  provided  for  thoe 
such  mete  as  thou  holdcst  tliee  plescd, 
wherefore  thou  art  miich  better  than  I.  To 
whom  S.  Paule  9a\A  sometime  I  was  a 
moiike  of  S.  Patrick's  ablx^y  in  Ireland,  and 
wa•^  warden  of  the  phice  where  as  men  enter 
in  to  S.  Patrick's  purj^atorye.  And  on  a 
day  thoro  came  one  to  me  and  I .  asked  .him 
what  iie  waj4,  and  lie  t>aid  I  ani  your  abbot 
l*alrick  and  charge  thee  that  thou  depart 
frt>ni  hence  to  monie  eiu-ly  to  the  sea  side, 
and  there  thou  shalt  find  a  ship  into  which 
thou  iniwt  enter,  which  Ood  hath  ordained 
for  thee,  wh(»se  will  thou  must  accompli>h. 
And  so  the  next  dav  I  arose  and  wvnt 
fortlj  and  f<»und  a  ship  in  which  I  entered 
and  by  the  pun'eyaunc«^  of  God  I  was  brought 
In  to  this  iolund  the  7  thiy  after.  .Vnd  then 
I  left  tJie  stiip  and  went  to  land  and  then  I 
walkc'l  up  and  down  a  goo<l  while.  But 
th(>n  by  the  purveaunce  of  (iinI  there  came 
an  otter  going  on  his  hindt'r  feet  and  brought 
me  a  tUnt  stone  an  an  iron  to  smite  Hrc  with, 
in  Ills  two  fore  cliws  of  his  feet,  and  also  he 
had  a!M)ut  his  neck  gr»'at  plenty  of  fishes, 
wliich  he  cast  down  before  me  and  went  his 
way,  and  I  smote  fire  and  made  a  tire  of 
.••tykfs  and  did  setiie  the  fish,  by  which  I 
lived  ^  days,  and  then  the  otter  came  again 
an  I  brought  me  fish  for  other  3  days,  and 
thus  he  hath  done  this  />!  year  through 
iIk*  grace  of  God.  An<l  there  was  a  givat 
>t<'nc  out  of  wluch  our  lord  made  to 
spring  fair  water  clear  and  sweet  whereof 
I  drink  dailv,  and  thus  have  I  lived  one 
and  fifty  year,  and  I  was  40  year  old 
when  I  came  hither  and  am  now  an  hun- 
dred and  40  yeir  oM  and  abide  till 
it  please  our  Lord  to  send  for  me,  and  if 
it  [)h'aH(Ml  him  I  would  fayne  l>e  discharge<i 
of  this  wr»'tched  li!o.  And  tlieu  he  bade  S. 
15.  to  take  of  the  water  of  the  well,  and  to 
can-}'  into  hi-t  ship,  for  it  is  time  that  thou 
depart,  for  tiiou  ha-st  a  gieut  journey  to  do, 
Dur  thou  slmll  sail  to  au  ishmd,  which  is 
40  days  sailing  hence,  where  thou  shajt 
hold  tliy  e;i.-tcr  like  as  thou  bust  done  to 
yore,  where  as  th«'  tree  of  birds  is.  And 
fr-'Ui  thence  tli'<u  slialt  sail  into  the  i.-land  of 
Ih'heest  and  slialt  abide  there  40  davs, 
an  \  after  n-turn  home  into  thy  coimtry  in 
safety.  And  then  these  holv  men  to*»k  leve 
each  of  other,  and  thej'  wept  both  full  sore, 
and  ki&sed  each  other,  and  then  S.  B.  en- 
tered into  his  ship  and  saib.d  GO  days 
even  south,  in.  fyiH  great  temi)est,  and  op 
easter  even  wime  to  their  procurator,  which 
male  to  them  g0i)d  cheer,  as  he  has  Iwfore 
time,  and  from  thencti  they  came  to  the  great 
tlsli,  where  ihev  >ald  liiatins  and  mass  on 
ea3'.(T  day;  and  >\ lien  thr  ma-^s  \;asd»ne 
thi'  li-h  begin  to  iuove,  aiid  ^wam  forth  fi'.st 
iTilo  the  bta,  whereof  the  monks  wer  sore 


aghast  which  stood  upon  him,  for  It  was  a 
great  mer\'eylle  to  see  such  a  fish,  as  great 
as  all  a  count  n\  for  to  swim  so  fast  in  the 
water.  But  by  the  will  of  our  lord  this 
fish  set  all  the  monks  a  land  in  the  paradise 
of  binls  all  hole  and  sounde  and  then  re* 
turned  to  the  place  he  came  from.  And 
then  Saint  B.  and  his  monks  thanked  our 
lonl  of  their  deliverance  of  the  great  fish, 
and  kept  their  eastertide  tyll  trinity  son- 
day  e  like  as  they  had  done  before  tyme. 
And  after  this  they  took  their  ship  and  sailed 
east  40  days,  and  at  the  40  days  end,  it 
began  to  hail  right  fast,  and  therewith  canje 
a  dark  mist,  which  laste<l  long  after,  whyche 
screened  S.  B.  and  his  monks,  and  he  praved 
to  our  lord  to  keep  and  help  them.  And 
then  anon  came  their  procurator,  and  bad 
them  be  of  gmwl  cheer,  for  they  were  come 
int«)  the  land  of  Byhwst.  And  soon  after 
that  mist  pa^setl  away,  and  anon  they  saw 
the  fairest  count r}'  eastwanl  that  any  man 
might  see,  was  so  clear  anil  bright  that  it 
was  an  heavenly  sight  to  behold ;  and  all 
the  trees  were  charged  w*ith  rijH?  fniit  and 
herbes.fuU  of.  tio>\ep^  atid  which  land  they 
walked  40  days,  but  they  could  not. see  none 
en<le  of  tluit  laiid,  and  there  was. always  day 
and  never  night,  and  the  land  attemperate 
no  to  hot  ne  t-*  colde.  And  at  the  last  they 
came  to  a  fair  river,  but  they  durst  not  go 
over.  And  there  came  to  them  a  lair  young 
man  and  welcomed  th-  m  courtously,  and 
called  each  of  them  by  his  name,  and  did 
great  rcverauc  to  S.  B.  and  saicl  to  them  be 
ye  now  joyeful,  for  this  is  the  l4nd  that -ye 
hav  sought ;  but  our  lord  >viil  that  yt?  de- 
part hence  ha-tily,  he  ..will  shew  to  yoi^ 
more  ot  his  .^ecretis  when  ye  come  again  intp 
the  Si'a,  and  our  h»rd  will  that  ye  lade  your 
ship  with  the  fruit  of  this  lan<l  and  hye  you 
h'Mice.  for  ye  may  no  longer  abide  here,  but 
thou  slialt  sail  again  in  to  thine  own  country, 
and  soon  after  thou  come^t  home  thou  shalt 
die.  And  this  water  that  thou  seest  here 
d»'parteth  the  worUl  asondre,for  on  the  other 
side  of  this  water  may  no  man  come  to  in 
this  life;  and  the  fruit  that  ye  see  here  is 
always  thiu»  ripe  every  time  of  the  year,  and 
always  it  Is  here  light  as  ye  no\ir  see,  and 
he  that  kepeth  .our  lorde's  hestys  at. all 
times  shall  see  this  land,  or  he  jwiss  put  of 
the  woihl.  And  then  8.  B.  and  his  monks 
take  of  that  fruit  as  much  as  the)'  W(dd,  and 
also  take  witli  thi-m  grate  plenty  of  pre- 
cyous  stones,  and  then  took  their  leave,  and 
went  to  ship,  weeping  sore  because  they 
might  no  hniger  abide  .there.  And  then 
they  took  tiieir  ship,  and  camo  home  into 
Ir]ond  in  safely,  whom  theyre  brethren  rj^- 
cey  ved  with  great  Joye,  giving  thanks  to  ouj: 
lord,  which  h;^d  kept  them  ujil  that  7  year 
from  many  a  iH>ril  and  bn)ught  them  home 
iii  safety,  to  whom  be  given  hoi^ur  and 
^lorj',  world  without  end-  Amen.  And  soon 
after  th's  the  holy  man  S.  B.  waxed  feeble 
andsi'-k  and  had  but  little  Jo^  of  this  world  ; 
but  ever  after  hi*  joy  and  mind  was  in  the 
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Joys  of  lioaven,  and  in  short  time  nftcr  ho 
beiuf^  full  of  virtues  departed  out  of  this 
life  to  everlasting  life,  and  was  worsliippfiUly 
buriwl  in  a  fair  abbey,  which  he  himfiolf  pro- 
videtl  wher  our  lonl  shcwcth  in  this  holy 
saynt  many  fair  miracles.  Wherefore  let  us 
devout ely  pray  to  this  holy  saint,  that  he 
pray  for  us  to  our  lord  that  he  havc^  mercy 
on  us.  To  whom  1m?  given  laude  honour 
and  empire  worhl  >vithout  end.  Amen. 
"  Tims  endcth  the  Ivfe  of  Saint  Brandon." 

We  have  left  om-sclvo?*  but  little 
space  to  do  justice  to  "The  (iolden 
Legend"  of  Air.  lx)ngfellow — this,  the 
latest  overflowing;  of  one  of  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  pellucid  *•'  streams"  that 
has  ever 

*'  Watcrwl  the  green  laml  of  drcami, 
The  pltrOMiit  land  of  song." 

Indeed,  there  is  but  little  necessity  for 
any  elaborate  criticism,  or  lenjijtliy  ana- 
lysis. Of  those  who  n-ad  pin'try  in 
this  singular  era  in  which  we  an*  living 
^this  age  of  semi-advancement  and 
retrogression,  when  the  ])ractical  hasfar 
surpassed  the  poetical,  and  fiction  tuils 
tortoise-like  at\er  fact — who  is  then', 
we  repeat,  who  is  unacquainted  withtho 
soft  modulations  of  that  transatlantic 
IjTC,  which  come  to  us  floating  like 
the  serene  hale  von  throuch  the  storm» 

'    tossed  waters  of  the  intervening  ocean  ? 

'  The  success  of  Mr.  Ltmgfellow,  and  his 
continu(>d  devotion  to  the  divine  wor- 
shi]),  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  un- 
doubtedly onlained  priests,  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  gentle  and  tirnder 
Thalia — the  peaceful  Muse  of  soft  and 
melodious  sonjr — fri'^htened  bvthe  con- 
tcntions,  wrangliugs,  and  bitter  social 
and  sectarian  hostilities  of  the  old 
world,  has  tKf<l  away,  wt*  should  hojxj 
not  for  ever,  to  tin*  silent  woods  and 
gn.'en  savannas  of  the  new. 

"  The  (lohlen  I-iejrenrl"  of  Mr.  Ijon»r- 
fellow,  is  not  only  in  name,  but  in 
spirit,  a  kindred  work  to  the  singular 
old  book  that  in  tht;  commencement 
of  this  article  we  flrst  di-ew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readerto.  It  n*sembles  it  in 
its  general  reverence  for  sacred  names 
and  things ;  but  occasionally,  |>erha])s, 
more  strikingly  for  a  studied  nnitative 
grotesqueness,  which,  however,  com- 
pared with  the  innocent  absurdity  of  the 
original,  wears  rather  the  appearance 
of  something  approaching  to  imdanity 
in  the  modern  imitation.  "  The  Mi- 
racle play"  intro<lucc<l  into  th(>  poem 
at  page  131,  however  cleverly  exe- 
cuted as  a  scarcely  exaggcitited  copy  of 


many  that  exist,  jars  unpleasantly  on 
the  mind,  and  |8omewhat  distorba  the 
enjoyment  of  a  poem,  which,  however 
antique  in  its  subject,  date  and  illus- 
trations,  is  essentially  modem  in  its 
language,  spirit,  anfl  sentiment.  The 
only  other  oojection  wo  diall  make  to 
the  treatment  of  the  poem,  is  with  re- 
spect to  the  scene  in  the  refectory,  at 
page  101.  The  entire  poem,  no  doubt, 
IS  intended  as  a  scries  of  pictures  (^ 
the  ditferent  classes  of  socie^*,  and 
sometimes  of  the  individuals  of  chines 
liki>ly  to  have  existed  at  the  period 
when  the  action  of  the  poem  is  supposed 
to  take  place;  but  we  confess,  that  in 
this  ])articular  scene,  we  suspect  that 
*  ^Ir.  I^ongfellow  was  thinking  more  of 
recent  unhappy  controversial  bicker- 
ings than  the  condition  of  Europe  in 
the  middle  ages.  AVe  think  the  poet 
should  avoid  these  battle-fields  ofpasang 
and  local  fanaticism,  frenzy,  oreven welL 
provoked  warmth.  His  poetry  shouldbe 
a  sjicred  neutral  ground,  wherein  all  in 
which  men  agree  should  meet  amica- 
bly and  fraternally  together;  and  his 
heart  should  l)e  a  mirror  which  only 
accunitely  reflects  the  forms  of  exter- 
nal objects,  when  it  is  unsullied  by  the 
breath  of  angr}'  passion,  and  freed 
from  the  dust  of  politics  and  polemics. 
The  poem  cannot  lay  much  claim  to 
originality  of  conception.  It  is  a  new 
version  of  the  old  storj'  of  the  tempter, 
but  ]MThaps  more  closely  resembles  the 
mode  in  which  Marlow  and  Calderon 
treat  the  subject  than  that  of  Goethe^ 
to  whose  Faust  it  is  more  generally  sup- 
posed he  has  been  under  obligationa. 
ilie  j)lot  or  subject,  howerer,  is  the 
least  nnportant  feature  of  the  poem  ; 
it  being  used  as  a  vcir  slicht  fram^ 
work  on  which  to  exhiliit  those  "  die- 
solving  views"  of  mcdisval  Europep 
which  so  fantastically  and  so  beand- 
fully  succeed  each  other,  as  the  poet's 

{)anorama  evolves  before  us.  Lonsfel- 
ow  hen>  becomes  the  Banvard  of  the 
nii<ldle  ages ;  and  the  baronial  hall,  the 
feudal  farm,  "the  wide  and  winding 
Rhine,"  the  quiet  cloister,  the  roaring 
refeetork*.  the  pointed  cathe^bwl.. 
that  wondrous  epic  in  stone,  in  vhidit 
perhaps,  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  is 
as  characteristically  expressed  as  in  the 
less  jicrishablc  poem  of  Dante  the  di^ 
lectical  wrangling  of  the  schools  :  all 
pa.ss  before  our  pleased  and  satisfied 
eyes,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
sweet  undertone  of  ..the  poet's  varied 
but  subdued  versification.    The  into- 
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rest  of  the  story  is  not  venr  great,  and 
it  is  solely  and  only  conmied  to  the 
character  of  the  heroine  Elsie— 

•*  A  beaatlfU  thought,  and  loftly  bodied  forth.'* 

The  hero.  Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck 
fails  to  secure  the  affections  of  the  read- 
er;  and^  notwithstanding  some  slight 
opposition  to  the  profound  and  almost 
completed  self-sacrifice  of  £lsie>  leaves 
an  unpleasant  impression  of  selfishness 
on  the  memory.  The  Abbess  Irmingard 
and  the  Friar  Pacificus,  though  discon- 
nected from  the  main  body  of  the  story, 
interest  us  more  than  those  characters 
who  are  intended  to  play  a  more  con- 
spicuous  part  in  it ;  and,  perhaps,  no 
more  characteristic  example  of  the 
abundant  beauty  of  description  and  re- 
flection, scattered  througn  every  page 
of  the  poem,  can  be  given,  than  th&t 
of  the  latter  personage,  pursuing  his 
elaborate  and  tasteful  labours  in  the 
quiet  seclusion  of  the  Scriptorium.  The 
whole  passage,  so  descriptive  of  the 
engrossing  nature  of  the  occupation  in 
which  the  friar  is  engaged,  beginning 
at  early  dawn  and  ending  only  when«- 

**  He  look!  from  the  Uttlee  high. 

And  9te»  the  dews  of  ere  hefprinkling 
The  pMturei  green  beneath  hie  eTe," 

brings  strongly  to  mind  a  story  men. 
tioned  by  Colgan  in  his  *'  Ada  Sanc^ 
iorum,'*  which  we  are  confident  Mr. 
Longfellow  never  saw,  but  of  which  (if 
it  included  the  miracle^  no  more  grace- 
fnl  or  beautiful  elaboration  could  be  writ- 
ten. It  is  stated  that  the  blessed  father 
Cronan,  on  a  certain  occasion,  wished 
to  have  a  new  copy  of  the  Four  Evan- 
gelists written.  Ue  applied  to  a  cele- 
brated writer  and  illuminator  called 
Dimma,  to  undertake  the  work.  The 
artist  stated  that  he  could  only  devote 
onedaytoit.  The  saint  bade  him  com- 
mence, and  leave  off,  ifhe  wished  it,  when 
the  sun  set.  Through  the  grace  of 
Grod,  however,  and  the  power  of  Cro- 
nan, he  spent  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  at  the  work  without  being  ex- 
hausted, and  continuing  under  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  occupied  but  one 
day  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  the 
work  was  completed.*  The  following 
is  Longfellow's  description  of  a  kindred 
spirit  engaged  in  the  same  engrossing 
and  enthraSing  occupation  : — 
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THB  SORIPTOBinii. 
^^  Friar  Pacificus  Transcribing  and  Illttmi' 

noting. 
'*  It*s  growing  dark !  yet  one  line  more, 
And  then  my  work  for  to-day  is  oer ; 
I  come  again  to  the  name  of  Uio  Lord ! 
Ere  I  that  awful  name  record, 
That  is  spoken  so  lightly  among  men, 
Let  me  pause  awhile,  and  wash  my  pen ; 
Pure  from  blemish  and  blot  must  it  be, 
When  it  writes  that  word  of  mystery  I 
Thus  have  I  laboured  on  and  on, 
Nearly  through  the  Gospel  of  John; 
Can  it  be  that  from  the  lips 
Of  this  same  gentle  Evangelist, 
That  Christ  himself,  perhaps,  has  kissed, 
Came  the  dread  Apocalypse  ? 
It  has  a  very  awful  look, 
As  it  stands  there  at  the  end  of  the  book. 
Like  the  sun  in  an  eclipse. 
Ah,  me !  when  I  think  of  that  vision  Divine, 
Think  of  writing  it  line  by  line, 
I  stand  in  awe  of  the  terrible  curse, 
Dke  the  trump  of  Doom,  in  the  closing  verse ; 
God  forgive  me !  if  ever  I 
Take  aught  from  the  book  of  that  Prophecy, 
Lest  my  part,  too,  should  be  taken  away 
From  the  Book  of  Life  on  the  Judgment  Day. 

"  This  is  well  written,  though  I  say  it ; 

I  should  not  be  afraid  to  display  it, 

In  open  day,  on  the  self-same  shelf 

With  the  writings  of  St  Theckla  herself,    ^ 

Or  of  Theodosius,  who  of  old 

Wrote  the  Gospels  in  letters  of  gold ! 

That  goodly  folio  standing  yonder. 

Without  a  single  blot  or  blunder. 

Would  not  bear  away  the  palm  fh)m  mine, 

If  we  should  compare  them  line  for  line. 

"  There,  now,  is  an  initial  letter — 

King  Bene  himself  never  made  a  better ; 

Finished  down  to  the  leaf  and  the  snail — 

Dow^  to  the  eyes  on  the  peacock's  tail ! 

And  now,  as  I  turn  the  volume  over. 

And  see  what  lies  between  cover  and  cover, 

What  treasures  of  art  these  pages  hold, 

All  ablaze  with  crimson  and  gold, 

God  forgive  me !  I  seem  to  feel 

A  certain  satisfaction  steal 

Into  my  heart  and  into  my  brain. 

As  if  my  talent  had  not  lain 

Wrapped  in  a  napkin,  and  all  in  vain. 

Tes,  I  might  almost  say  to  the  Lord, 

Here  is  a  copy  of  thy  Word 

Written  out  with  much  toil  and  pain ; 

Take  it,  O  Lord !   and  let  it  be 

As  something  I  have  done  for  thee ! 

\_He  looks  from  the  window 

"  How  sweet  the  air  is  !    How  fair  the  scene ! 
I  wish  I  had  as  lovely  a  green 
To  paint  my  landscapes  and  my  leaves  1 
How  the  swallows  twitter  under  the  eavca 


*  Colgan*8  "  Acta  Sanctorum  Hibemiffi." — ^p.  16,  c  iv. 
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There  now,  there  is  one  in  her  nest ; 

I  can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  head  and 

breast. 
And  will  sketch  her  thus,  in  her  quiet  nook, 
Fur  the  margin  of  my  Gospel  book. 

[He  maket  a  tketeh.'] 

**  I  can  see  no  more.  Through  the  valley  yon- 
der 
A  shower  is  passing  ;  I  hear  the  tliunder 
Mutter  its  curses  in  the  air, 
The  denies  own  and  only  prayer ! 
The  dusty  road  is  brown  with  rain. 
And  speeding  on  with  might  and  main, 


Hitherward  rides  agaUinttndiii 

They  do  not  parley,  they  cannot  wait, 

But  hurr}'  in  at  the  convent  gate. 

What  a  fair  lady  !  and  beside  her 

What  a  handsome,  graceful  noble  rider ! 

Now  she  gives  him  her  hand  to  alight: 

They  will  beg  a  shelter  for  the  nighU 

I  will  go  down  to  the  corridor, 

And  try  to  see  that  face  onoe  mors ; 

It  will  do  for  the  fnoe  of  some  beautinil  saiof^ 

Or  for  one  of  the  Marys  I  sbsll  paint  !* 

^pp.  174-178.  iGo^imL'] 
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Vert  little  is  correctly  known  of  Hen- 
derson, who  flitted  across  the  theatrical 
horizon  as  a  meteor,  or  blaziuf^  comet, 
immediately  succeeding  tht;  retirement 
of  Garrick,  and  was  extinguished  after 
a  brief  but  brilliant  career  of  ei^ht  sca- 
S(ms,  before  lie  had  comj>lettHl  his  fur- 
tieth  year.  His  life  was  thus  prenia- 
turely  turminatcd  by  an  accident.  His 
wife  gjive  him  by  mistake  a  liniment 
or  embrocation,  instciid  of  a  draught 
to  be  taken  internally,  and  his  death 
followed  almost  immetliatelv.  She  was 
neviT  made  ac(|uainted  with  the  fact, 
and  died  in  i^iorance  of  having  thus 
involuntarily  provokctl  the  gn»at  mis- 
fortune of  her  life.  The  public,  too, 
were  mystified  by  the  followinpj  ntport 
of  a  surjieon,  which  will  make  tlie  mem- 
bers  of  the  modem  faculty  stare  not  a 
little  : — "  Henderson's  liver  was  en- 
tin^ly  undiseased,  the  lungs  in  ]»erfect 
health,  the  brain  had  no  extravasation 
whatever  to  external  a])peanince.  His 
stomach  was  preternaturally  stnmg. 
His  heart  was  the  only  part  of  the  sys- 
tem which  failed.  His  heart  was  lite- 
rally bruken,  that  is,  it  had  lost  its  ac- 
customed firmness  of  tone.  It  is  by 
far  the  stoutest  muscle  in  the  human 
IkxIv,  and  the  leading  vessels  were  all 
ossified,  or  ossifying.  In  short,  if  I 
had  not  known  Mr.  Henderson,  and 
seen  his  face,  his  tcu'th,  and  his  hair, 
I  should  have  supjKXKMl,  fniin  his  heai  t, 
th:it  his  np^  had  brcn  ninety.*' 

Henderson  appeaivd  at  the  Hay- 
market,  in  Shyluck,  on  the  llth*Iune, 
1777^  having  gone  through  a  veiy  suc- 


cessful novitiate  at  Bathy  and  other 
leading;  country  theatres.  He  made  a 
decided  hit,  and  played  through  a  veiy 
hot  summer  with  extraordinary  attreo- 
tion.  His  last  pcrfbrmanoe  wet  Ho- 
ratius,  in  the  Roman  Father ,  at  Co- 
vent  (lanlen,  on  the  3rd  of  Xovenu 
IxT,  1 78  J.  lie  was  the  first  actor  who 
introduced  in  Shylock  the  new  and  im- 
proved reading  in  the  first 


••  SIkdot  Antonio,  nuny  s  Ua»,  aad  4^ 
On  the  Ai'utfo,**  fte. 

The  veteran  Macklin  saw  hia  dbMft 
and  congratulated  him  with  great  Uba- 
rality.  On  Henderson's  amerting  thai 
ho  had  never  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  him  in  that  character,  tibe  cy- 
nical old  man  replied,  "  Sir,  it  was  aol 
necessary  to  tell  me  that ;  I  knew  voa 
had  not,  or  you  would  have  plajed  it 
very  tliflcrentlv.'*  Like  the  great 
French  actor,  IjO  Kain,  Henderson  hu 
l>oured  under  a  combination  of  physi- 
cal disadvantages.  When  he  rehearsed 
to  Garrick,  Uoscius  observed, "  Young 
man,  you  must  get  the  worsted  out  ot 
your  mouth  before  you  can  become  aa 
actor."  Paul  Hiffeman  measured  him 
accurately  with  a  lino,  and  pronoonoed 
him  below  the  tragedy  standard  by 
three  inches  and  a-half.  He  had  a  shoitt 
un;;niceful,  ill-cunstnictcd  figure  |  a 
fiat  eye,  an  inexpressive  face,  a  da* 
feetive  voice,  and  an  undignified  da- 
port  ment.  Ho  could  neither  daaoe 
nor  fence,  and  so  careless  was  he  of 
adventitious  aids,  that  he  made  a 
boost    of    playing    twelve    diflmnt 
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charactert  in  the  same  dress.    Yet  he 
at  once  carried  the  public  along  with 
him^    and  in  such  opposite  parts  as 
Shvlock,  Benedick,  Iago>  Hamlet,  Don 
Jonn  in  the  Chances,  Sir  Giles  Over,, 
reach,  Macbeth,  Lear,  and  Falstaff. 
His  bio^apher,    Ireland,    says,   that 
in  the  winter  of  1780  he  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden,  as  Sir  John  Brute; 
but  Mr.  Garridc  observed,   **it  was 
the  city  Sir  John,  for  egad  he  had 
neither  the  air  nor  the  manner  of  the 
rake  of  fashion."     This  anecdote  kills 
itself,  as  the  scorpion  is  said  to  do, 
when  surrounded  by  fire.      Garrick 
died  on  the  20th  January,  1779,  and 
therefore  was  incapable  of  giving- an 
opinion    on  anybody's  acting    in  the 
winter  of  the  foUowinff  year.    Another 
clear  case  of  alibi.     Why  will  biogra- 
phers be  so  habitually  careless,  and 
never  learn  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
a  smart  sentence?     Henderson  also 
was  unrivalled  as  an  elocutionist,  or 
reciter.     Whether  in  the  pathetic  story 
of  **  Le  Fevre,"  or  the  humours  of 
**  John  Gilpin,"  he  could  equally  move 
his  audience  to  tears  or  uncontrolable 
mirth.     Such  was  the   popularity  he 
gave  to  *''  John  Gilpin,"  that  oneprint> 
seller  alone  sold  6,000  copies  of  that 
renowned  race,  which  had  been  printed 
several  years  before  in  one  of  the  pa. 
pers,  but  scarcely  noticed.     An  actor 
who  could  do  all  this,  under  such  phy- 
sical  deficiencies,  must  have  been  en- 
dowed with  a  most  comprehensive  ge- 
nius, a  striking  versatility,  and  a  con. 
summate  judgment.     Ireland,  and  his 
own  immediate  circle  of  friends,  per. 
haps,  sought  to  place  him  on  too  high 
a  pedestal;  but  Gait,  from  an  extra- 
ordinary spirit  of  disparagement,  en- 
deavours to  sink  him  down  to  the  level 
of  a  second-rate  performer,  which  is 
sheer  prejudice  on  the  other  side.  Old 
Ned  Williams,  of  the  Dublin  theatre, 
recollected  Henderson  perfectly,  and 
used  often  to  discourse  with  the  writer 
of  this  article  on  his  peculiar  excellence 
in  lago  and  Falstan,  in  which  charac- 
ters he  said  he  was  never  ecjualled.  His 
lago  was  rich  in  plastic,  wily  roguery ; 
and  the  description  of  his  ragged  regi- 
ment, in  Falstafif,  he  worked  up  to  such 
a  climax,  that  he  was  obliged  to  support 
himself  against  the  wing,  and  wrought 
the  whole^audience  to  nearly  the  same 


paroxysms  of  laughter  with  himself) 

Henderson  paid  several    professional 

visits  to  Dublin,  and  was  invited  to 

the  Castle,  where  he  read  the  story  of 

**  Le  Fevre"  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 

of  Kutland,  and  their  court,  with  his 

usual  effect.     But  all  his  houses  were 

badly  attended ;  and  once,  on  a  Com- 

mand  night,  he  says  himself  (5th  June, 

1778),  "  I  carried  thence  no  more  than 

fourteen  pounds  three  shillings,  though 

the  Lord  Lieutenant  did  me  uie  honour 

of  his  presence.      I  have  given  up  all 

thoughts  of  getting  anything,   except 

by  a  benefit,  which  I  nave  reason  to 

expect   will   be  handsome."     Again, 

writing  from  Dublin,  June  29,  1779, 

he  says,  "  This  place  is  far  beyond  all 

names  of  poverty,  at  least  so  the  people 

say,  and  I  am  sure  the  theatre  bears 

the  marks  of  it."     Alasl  poor  Dublin  I 

The  cry  of  poverty  always  seems  to 

have  been  thy  peculiar    inheritance, 

even  before  the  grievances  of  the  Union, 

the  exodus  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 

transmutation  of  the  national  parlia* 

ment. 

Henderson  was  a  self-educated  man, 
fond   of  reading,   money,    and    cood 
living.  He  collected  a  library  ohieny  of 
ghost  stories,  treatises  on  witchcraft, 
and  other  points  of  diablerie,  in  blaok 
letter,  which  was  sold  after  his  death, 
and  marks  the  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind. 
He  possessed  great  powers  of  mimicry, 
which  he  indulged  in  freely,  and  which, 
more  or  less,  imbued  all  his  draroatio 
personifications.      Taylor,   author   of 
**  Monsieur  Tonson,"   in  his  memoir 
says: — <'  Henderson  made  a  great  hit, 
and  was  very  attractive.     His  face  and 
person  were  not  fitted  for  tragedy,  but 
he  was  an  excellent   comedian.     His 
Falstafif  was  the  most  facetious  I  ever 
saw,  but  it  was  a  mixture  of  the  old 
woman.     He    laughed   and   chuckled 
throughout,  till  he  infected  the  audi- 
ence. His  Benedick  was  such  an  exact 
copy  of  Garrick,  that  you  might  almost 
fancy,  if  you   shut  your    eyes,   that 
Roscius  was  actually   speaking.     He 
made  a  good  Shylock,  but  Lear  was 
beyond  his  grasp.  In  lago,  he  repeated 
the  verses  to  Desdemona  as  if  he  was 
composing  them  by  degrees.*    He  was, 
altogether,  the  best  general  actor  since 
the  days  of  Garrick." 

Henderson  was  supposed  to  be  paying 


•  This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reailing.     Many  lagos  of  established  reputation  (including 
Cooke)  itsed  to  give  thoae  lines  as  if  they  had  previously  comuiitted  them  to  memory. 
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his  addresses  to  an  amiable  widow^  and 
it  was  generally  understood  by  their 
mututil  friends,  they  were  engaged  to 
each  other ;  but  a  country  maiden  from 
Wiltshire  (a  daughter  of  Mr.  Figgins 
of  Chippenham),  with  £5,000,  carried 
off  the  calculating  Romeo.  The  widow 
had  heard  of  the  negotiation,  and  told 
him  ho  was  asserted  to  be  on  the  eve 
of  marriage.  His  answer  was,  that 
people  had  often  disposed  of  him  in 
wedlock,  but  he  hoped  they  would  let 
him  choose  for  himself.  However,  in 
a  few  days  after,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced his  union  with  the  wealthy 
spinster.*  He  left  one  daughter,  for 
whom  and  his  widow  a  benefit  was  given 
by  the  Covont  Garden  managers,  about 
a  fortnight  aft;er  his  funeral,  on  which 
occasion  Mrs.  Siddons,  then  the  great 
attraction  at  Drurj-lane,  volunteered 
her  sei*vices.  A  large  receipt  was  pro- 
duced, and  Mrs.  Henderson  was  not 
altogether  ill-provided  for. 

Ireland's  biography  of  Henderson  is 
but  a  ilimsy  affair,  and  the  selections 
he  gives  of  his  letters  and  poems  do 
not  convey  a  very  exalted  impression 
of  his  epistolary  or  poetical  pretensions. 
This  John  Ireland  must  not  bo  con- 
fotindeil  with  either  of  his  namesakes, 
Samuel  and  William  Henry  Ireland, 
famous  for  the  Shaksj)earc  fori^eries. 
Ho  was  a  watchmaker  in  Maiden- 
lane,  Covent  Garden,  a  sound  connois- 
seur in  prints  and  works  of  arty  and 
was  employed  to  publish  *•  Illustra- 
tions of  Hogarth,"  in  the  course  of 
which  he  made  discoveries  of  un- 
doubted works  of  that  painter,  not 
previously  known.  So  far,  both  art 
and  literature  are  indebted  to  him; 
he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Hender- 
8UI1,  but  his  ultra  j)anegyric  must  be 
received  with  (lualification.  He  bor- 
rowed money  trum  the  actor  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  which 
interrupted  their  friendship.  It  was 
reported  that  when  Henderson,  by  pru- 
dence, had  realised  £G00,  Ireland  ad- 
vised him  to  embark  it  in  h'«  business^ 
from  which  he  promisi>d  him  mure  ad- 
vantage than  he  could  derive  by  in- 
vesting it  in  tlie  funds.  Henderson 
consented,  but  Ireland  being  a  literary 
man,  finding  employment  among  the 
booksellers,  and  preferring  letters  to 
tnule,  nogliKrted  his  biL^incits,  and  Ih^- 
came  a  bankrupt.     Henderson,  conse- 


quently, lost  his  money.  He  deeplj 
resented  this  failure,  and  never  forcave 
Ireland,  as  the  monev  was  the  first- 
fruits  of  his  theatrical  career.  Jesse 
Foot,  who  had,  in  vain,  attempted  to 
bring  them  together,  bitterly  reviled 
the  memory  of  Henderson  for  his  obsti* 
nacy.  On  the  other  hand,  Cooke,  a 
barrister,  who  wrote  **Tho  Life  of 
MackUn,"  <<  Elements  of  Criticism,'* 
&c.,  accuses  Ireland,  in  harsh  termsy  of 
deUberate  treachery  to  Henderson.  We 
never  had  £600  to  lend  to  a  friend, 
and,  therefore^  are  unable  to  speak 
from  experience  ;  but,  we  suspect,  the 
wound  cuts  deeply,  and  is  of  very 
common  infliction.  Joe  Grimaldi  onoe 
picked  up  £600  in  the  streets.  Havine 
advertised  for  the  owner,  and  tried  aS 
means  of  discovering  him,  in  vain, 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  he  be- 
came legal  possessor  of  the  sum.  But 
his  treasure-trove  did  him  no  good.  He 
lent  it  to  a  friend,  who  atMConded 
shortly  after,  and  never  appeared  mora 
to  refund  either  the  principal  or  inte- 
rest. This  was  almost  as  unlucky  as 
catching  a  leprechaun  and  letting  nim 
go  again. 

Ireland  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the 
manes  of  his  ofiended  fncnd,  and  to 
console  his  widow  by  a  laboured  enlo- 
gium  on  his  character  and  talents.  Thii 
accounts  for  the  very  bighly-oolourad 
tone  of  the  volume  throughout,  and 
differs  from  the  practice  of  some  of  the 
race  of  Pyladcs,  who  pistol  you  for  joor 
money,  and  abuseyou  into  the  bargain. 
In  the  matchless  Theatrical  Galleij,  at 
the  Garrick  Club,  are  four  portraits  of 
Henderson.  The  most  strudng  b  the 
well-known  painting  by  Bomnej,  rft* 
presenting  him  as  Macbeth  on  his  fint 
meeting  with  the  witches.  Of  this 
painting  good  engraving  are  oecaoon* 
ally  mot  with.  The  artist  has  flattered 
the  actor,  and  given  him  a  countenance 
more  handsome  andexpressive  thanHen- 
derson  could  lay  claim  to.  The  witdws 
are  likenesses  of  Macklin,  Peter  Pindar 
(Dr.  Walcot)andthecek*bratQd,Qr  rather 
notorious,  John  Williams,  better  known 
as  **  AnthonV'Pasqnin.*'  Ireland  says 
— "  If  Henderson  nad  lived  as  long  as 
Garrick,  ho  would  have  been  at  least  as 
ricli."  This  is  a  very  wide  miitilrei 
Much  of  Ganick's  fortune  was  made 
before  he  was  forty,  anil  by  ftr  the 
greatest  portion  by  successful  manage- 


*  See  John  Tayk>r*8  "  Bocords  of  his  LUe.**    1632. 
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ment.  Henderson  was  nnattractiye  in 
thecountay.  ThedaysofXdOpernight 
stars  had  not  yet  arrived.  Uis  high- 
est London  salary  never  ranged  above 
£10  or  £12  per  week;  and>  shortly 
before  his  death,  he  concluded  an  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  Harris^  at  Covent 
G^en,  for  four  years,  on  higher  terms 
than  he  had  hitherto  received,  name, 
ly,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  and 
twenty  pounds  per  week. 

Reader,  when  you  visit  Westminster 
Abbey,  pause  in  tne  middle  of  the  south 
transept,  not  far  from  Poet's  Comer. 


There  you  will  look  down  on  four  srave- 
stones  forming  a  parallelogram  m  im- 
mediate coDjunclion.  The  mortal 
remains  of  four  remarkable  men  are 
there  interred :  John  Henderson,  Ri- 
chard Brinsle^  Sheridan,  Samuel  John- 
son, and  David  Garrick.  On  the  close 
proximity  of  the  two  latter,  the  follow- 
ug  characteristic  couplet  was  written, 
but  the  name  of  the  author  has  escaped 


me: — 


**  Here  lie  together,  waiting  the  MeMiah, 
The  mUe  David  aad  the  great  OoUah.** 


THE  POST  OF  HOPE  AMD  THE  DANISH  PROFESSOR. 


Does  any  of  our  readers  recollect 
Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,  which 
appeared  either  in  1623  or  1624,  and, 
with  every  appearance  of  health  and 
longevity,  reached  only  six  numbers, 
and  then  died  suddenly?  Yes  — 
Charles  Lever  does,  for  one ;  for  we 
have  oflen  talked  with  him  of  this 
sparkling,  fresh-breathing  periodical, 
which  was  redolent  of  youth  and  buoy- 
ancy, and  teeming  with  bright  and 
sunny  pictures  of  life's  cosmorama. 
We  believe  it  died  from  disagreement 
among  the  contributors,  more  than  one 
of  whom,  then  very  young  men,  have 
since  attained  distinguished  positions 
in  the  ranks  of  literature.  Whoever 
sees  these  six  numbers  in  a  sale  cata- 
logue, or  at  a  book-stall,  would  do  well 
to  expend  his  money  in  the  purchase, 
which  he  is  not  likely  to  repent.  They 
are  models  of  magazine  writing  in  the 
light  infantry  department;  and,  with 
one  or  two  other  inciting  causes,  first 
helped  to  seduce  our  veritable  self  into 
the  flowery  or  thorny  paths  of  litera- 
ture, according  as  they  may  prove  when 
trodden.  About  that  time,  1623,  in 
Edinburgh,  a  knot  of  aspiring  spirits, 
who  were  all  equally  bitten  with  the 
cacoethes  scribendi,  formed  themselves 
into  a  club,  who  agreed  to  sup  together 
once  a  week  at  Ambrose's ;  and  before 
the  convivial  portion  of  the  evening 
commenced,  each  member  was  to  pro- 
duce and  read  a  contribution,  either  in 
verse  or  prose.  The  intention  was  to 
publish  regularly,  as  soon  as  sufficient 
materials  were  collected.  Already  we 
dreamed  of  a  periodical,  which  should 
shake  the  supremacy  of  the  Edinburgh, 
distance  the  Quarterly^  and  throw 
Blackwood  into  the  shade.  But  our 
dreams  evaporated  in  broiled  bones. 


devilled  kidneys,  and  innumerable 
tumblers  of  whiskey  toddy.  We  never 
published  a  single  number.  What  be- 
came of  the  contijibutions  I  cannot  re- 
collect ;  but  I  shrewdly  suspect  the 
world  has  lost  nothing  by  their  disap- 
pearance. Among  our  members  was 
a  learned  Dane,  Professor  Feldborg,  as 
he  designated  himself,  who  came  to 
Edinburgh  with  several  good  intro- 
ductions from  London,  including  one 
from  Campbell,  the  Bard  of  Hope,  to 
the  Great  Magician  of  Abbotsford. 
The  worthy  Professor  carried  about 
prospectuses  and  specimens  of  a  work 
to  be  published  in  numbers,  when  a 
sufficient  number  of  subscribers  was 
obtained,  and  entitled  "  Denmark  De- 
lineated." I  know  not  whether  this 
work  was  ever  completed ;  but  the 
members  of  the  club,  to  encourage  the 
Professor,  took  the  stray  numbers  as 
they  appeared.  The  work  was  not 
without  merit.  The  engravings  were 
well  executed,  and  the  letterpress  con- 
tained an  interesting  biography  ^f 
Peter  Foersom,  Uie  Danish  translator 
of  Shakspeare ;  with,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  for  the  particular  benefit  of 
English  contributors,  a  very  minute 
description  of  Hamlet's  garden,  at  Elsi- 
nore,  including  the  exact  spot  where 
Hamlet  Senior  was  poisoned  during  his 
siesta,  by  his  unnatural  brother.  The 
worthy  Professor  was  heavy :  and  some 
malicious  wags,  by  a  slight  alteratio]^ 
of  his  patronymic,  sobriquetted  him  into 
the  "Fell  Bore."  But  he  travelled 
with  a  *'  lion,"  which  he  never  failed 
to  exhibit  when  anxious  to  excite  at- 
tention. This  lion  was  a  copy  of  verses, 
complimentary  and  extemporaneous, 
sent  to  him  by  Thomas  Campbell,  with 
a  present  of  his  poetical  works.    The 
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history  of  these  versos  he  was  very 
proud  of  ililatinj^  on,  and,  when  press- 
ed, woidd  occiisionidly  reiKJjit  them; 
but  he  dechired  himself  irrevoeably 
bound  by  a  solemn  promise  never  to 
suffer  a  eopy  to  be  taken,  lie  was 
reijuested  to  give  one  for  our  first  num. 
ber,  but  he  was  inexorable.  A  member 
of  the  club,  with  a  "  pestilently  "  re- 
tentive meraor}',  heard  him  repeat  the 
verses  twice,  and,  when  he  went  home, 
wrote  them  down  without  a  single  mis- 
take, in  a  feigned  hand.  At  the  next 
symposium,  the  President  reproached 
tlic  Trofessor  with  refusing  to  the  club 
what  he  had  given  to  strangers,  and 
produced  the  manuscript,  which  he  said 


had  b€>en  sent  to  him  (as  it  was)  under 
a  pledge  of  confidence.  Feldborg  was 
petrified.  There  was  no  denying  the 
accuracy  of  the  copy :  it  was  wiftdi- 
craf^..  He  could  not  comprehend  h. 
He  had  never  given  such  a  thing  to 
mortal  man ;  but  still  the  evidenoe 
confounded  him.  The  paper  was  snr- 
rendered,  that  he  mignt  trace  it,  if 
possible.  lie  was  never  let  into  tlie 
secret,  but  retired  in  disgusty  and  we 
heanl  no  more  of  him.  Here  follow 
the  verses,  which  are  curious  in  them. 
selves,  indisputably  Campbell's,  and, 
as  far  as  we  believe,  have  never  before 
appeared  in  print :.. 


TO  PROFESSOB  FELDBORO,   WTHI  A  COPY  OF  THE  AUTIIOR's  FOXMS. 

Tiiink  mc  not,  Danish  stranger,  a  hard-hearted  Pagan, 

If,  'niongst  my  war-songs,  you  find  one  callM  Copeuhagen  I 

I  tliou^'ht  whi  II  your  state  joined  the  Emperor  Paul, 

AVcM  A  rij^ht  to  i>luy  vrith  you  the  Devil  and  all  I 

lint  tho  la^^t  tiniu  our  tli'ct  went  your  city  to  batter, 

Tliat  attack  I  pronouncM  a  most  seanUalous  matter ; 

I  gave  it  my  curse,  ond  I  wrote  on  't  a  satire — 

To  bepiuisc  such  un  action  of  sin,  sliame,  and  sorrow, 

I'll  Ihj  liang'd  if  I'd  Imj  made  laureate  to-morrow  ! 

Tlien.>  is  not,  take  my  wonl  for 't,  a  true  Englishman  glories 

In  tlmt  deed — 'twas  a  deiKl  of  our  merciless  Tories — 

AVhom  we  hate,  though  they  rule  us ;  and  I  can  assure  yt^ 

llioy  had  swung  for  *t,  if  England  had  sat  as  their  jury. 

liut  a  truce  to  remembrances  blocken'd  with  pain; 

Ilert's  u  health  to  yourself^  and  your  country,  dear  Dane  I 

As  our  nations  are  blended  in  language  and  kind, 

May  the  ties  of  our  blood  be  the  ties  of  the  mind, 

Aud  ctrnfusion  to  him  who  our  jMisce  would  unbind ! 

May  yi>u  leave  us  with  something  like  love  for  our  nation, 

Though  we*rc  still  cur^d  with  Cnstlercagh*s  administration ! 

13  ut  whenever  you  go,  or  wherever  you  ramblt. 

Think  there's  one  left  in  England,  that  lores  you. — Ton 


JOHN   PALMER. 


It  is  universally  known  that  the  emi- 
nent actor,  John  Palmer,  died  on  the 
stage,  at  Liv«'q>o<>l,  on  tlie  2nd  of 
August,  17J>^*,  whih^  iH.'rfonuing  the 
character  of  the  Stranger;  and  to 
make  the  tragic  incident  more  com- 
plete and  meniorabUs  it  is  generally 
n'conlc*!,  that  he  expirwl  innnediati>Iy 
after  uttering  the*:e  nu'inonible  w<»nls, 
wiiich  occur  \\\  the  tliinl  act — "  There 
is  aiu>ther  and  a  bettor  world."  So 
strong  was  this  belief,  and  ^fO  common 
the  report,  that  on  the  first  occasion  of 
Kt?mble*s  api)earance  in  the  Stmnger^ 
at  Drury-lane,  after  tlie  melancholy 
event  (l)eing  for  the  benefit  of  the  de- 
ceased actor's  family),  a  strong  excite* 
meut  prevailed  with  the  audience  until 


he  had  pronounced  the  dangenras 
tence ;  and  an  audible  expreinoii  of 
n>Iief  went  round  the  house  when  he 
did  so,  and  no  cata^tropfao  eniued* 
But  the  fact  differs  materially  from  the 
current  version.  It  was  in  the  foortti 
act,  in  the  scene  with  Ilaron  Steinibrt^ 
and  at  the  close  of  his  story,  that 
Talmer  was  stricken  by  the  hand  of 
death.  He  crossed  the  stage  as  nsoal 
at  the  end  of  his  long  recital,  endfaig 
with  the  climax  of  passion*-.'' WluH 
ore  chains  or  death  compared  to  the 
tortures  of  a  deceived,  3ret  doting  ha^ 
band!"  He  tottered,  and  appearad 
exhausted ;  and  at  the  following  wordi^ 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  hii  frindt 
AS  to  where  his  nm  waa  now  ?    "t 
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know  not,  nor  do  I  wisb  to  know/' 
became  speechless,  fell,  and  was  carried 
olT  the  stage  by  his  brother  actor. 
Whitfield,  who  personated  the  Baron, 
published  this  correct  statement,  which 
appeared  in  a  Liverpool  paper;  and 
t£e  same  has  oflen  (>een  ccMToborated 
to  me  hy  the  elder  Haiperton,  many 
years  a  member  of  the  Dublin  com- 
pany,  and  who  also  acted  in  the  play 
of  the  Stranger,  on  the  night  of  Pal- 
mer's death.  With  reference  to  this 
event,  a  singular  anecdote  is  related 
by  Mr.  Dendy,  in  his  volume,  entitled 
the  "  Philosophy  of  Mystery.  1 84 1 .  ** 
"The  tragedian,  John  Palmer,  died 
on  the  stage  at  Liverpool.  At  the 
same  hour  and  minute,  a  shopman  in 
London,  Bleeping  imder  a  counter,  saw 
distinctly  his  shade  glide  through  the 
shop,  open  the  door,  and  pass  into  the 
street.     This,  an  hour  or  two  after,  he 


mentioned  very  coolly,  as  if  Mr.  Pal- 
mer himself  had  been  there."  It  is 
needless  to  comment  on  this,  and  other 
strange  coincidences,  recorded  on  re- 
sponsible authority,  and  in  which  con- 
templatmg  conjecture  may  lose  itself, 
and  never  arrive  at  a  satisfactorv  solu- 
tion. On  the  13  th  of  August  following 
the  death  of  Palmer,  a  benefit  was  an. 
nounced  in  the  Liverpool  theatre,  for 
his  bereaved  children,  by  which  a  very 
considerable  sum  was  realised.  An 
address,  written  by  Roscoe,  was  de- 
livered by  Holman,  and  some  copies 
Were  struck  off  and  circulated  at  the 
tiipe,  which  are  now  very  rarely  met 
with.  We  do  not  recollect  ever  seeinv 
^his  monody  in  any  other  form  ;  both 
from  its  intrinsic  merit,  as  well  as  the 
reputation  of  the  writer,  and  the  in- 
terest  of  the  occasion,  our  readers  may 
consider  it  worth  perusal : — 


**  Ye  aiiy  sprites,  who  oft  as  Fancy  calls, 
Sport  ^midst  the  precincts  of  these  haunted  walls — 
Light  forms  that  float  in  mirth's  tmnultaous  throng^, 
With  frolic  dance,  and  revelry,  and  song — 
Fold  your  gay  wings,  repress  your  wonted  fire, 
And  from  your  favomite  seats  awhile  retire ! 
And  thou,  whose  powers  sublimer  thoughts  impart, 
Queen  of  the  springs  that  move  the  human  heart 
With  change  sdtemate ;  at  whose  magic  call, 
The  swelling  tides  of  passion  Hm  or  fall ; 
Thou  too  withdraw — for  'midst  thy  lov'd  abode, 
With  step  more  item  a  mightier  power  has  trod  I 
Here,  on  this  spot,  to  every  eye  confest, 
Enrob'd  with  terrors,  stood  the  kingly  guest. 
Here,  on  this  spot,  Death  waiVd  the  unerring  dart, 
And  struck  his  noblest  prize— ikN  honest  heart  1 
What  wondrous  links  the  human  feelings  bind ! 
How  strong  the  secret  sympathies  of  mind ! 
As  Fancy's  pictured  forms  around  us  move. 
We  hope,  or  fear,  rejoice,  detest,  or  love. 
Nor  heaves  the  sigh  for  selfish  woes  alono— 
Congenial  sorrows  mingle  with  our  own. 
Hence,  as  the  poet's  raptnr'd  eyeballs  roll, 
The  fond  delirium  seizes  all  bis  soul ; 
And,  whilst  his  pulse  concordant  measures  ke^pt. 
He  smiles  in  transport,  or  in  anguish  weeps. 
But  ah  !  Iaihente4  shade  I  not  thine  to  know 
The  anguish  only  of  bniLgin'd  woe  1 
Destin*d  o^er  life  s  substantial  ills  to  mourn, 
And  fond  parental  ties  tmtimdy  torn. 
Then,  whilst  thy  bosom,  labouring  with  its  grlei^ 
From  ftibled  soirowa  sought  a  short  i^ef, 
The  fancied  woes,  too  true  to  natnreV  tone. 
Burst  the  slight  harrier  and  hopame  tity  own  ; 
In  mingled  tides  the  swelling  passions  ran, 
Absorb'd  the  actor,  and  o*erwbelm'4  the  man  I 
Martyr  of  ^'mpathy!  more  aa4||v  tnis 
iTian  even  Fancy  fkign^d,  or  poet  drew — 
Say,  why  by  Heaves  acknowledg'd  hand  imprest, 
Such  keen  sensations  actuate  all  the  breast  ? 
Why  throbs  the  heart  for  joys  that  long  have  fled  ? 
Why  lingers  hope  around  the  silent  dei^  ? 
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Why  spams  the  spirit  its  eDcnmb'ring  claj, 

Ancl  longs  to  soar  to  happier  reahns  away  7 

Docs  Heaven  unjust  the  fond  desirc'instfl, 

To  add  to  mortal  woes  another  ill  ? 

Is  there  thro*  all  the  inteUectual  frame, 

No  kindred  mind  that  prompts  the  ni^tly  dream  ? 

Or  in  lone  musings  of  remembrance  sweet, 

Inspires  the  secret  wish once  more  to  meet  ? 

There  is — for  not  by  more  determin*d  laws, 
Its  sympathetic  steel  the  magnet  draws, 
Than  the  freed  spirit,  acts  with  strong  ccmtronl, 
On  \ts  responsive  sympathies  of  soul ; 
And  tells,  in  characters  by  truth  unfurPd, 

TUERR   IS   ANOTHER,  AND  A   BETTER  WORU>  I 

Yet,  whilst  we  sorrowing  tread  this  earthly  ball, 
For  human  woes  a  human  tear  will  fall ; 
lile^t  Im!  tluit  tear ! — who  gives  it,  doul)ly  blest ! 
Tliat  huals  with  balm  the  orphan's  wounded  breast. 
Not  all  that  breathes  in  morning's  genial  dew, 
Revives  tlie  parent  plant  where  once  it  grew. 
Tot  may  those  dews  with  timely  nurture  aid 
The  infant  floVrcts  drooping  in  the  shade ;  ^ 
Wliilst  long  ex{)erieiicM  worth,  and  manners  mild, 
A  father's  merita        still  protect  his  child." 
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When  a  new  author  appenr^^  and  claims 
attention  from  tlu^  n^adins:  public,  it  is 
always  very  useful  to  iiiqiilivhow  much 
of  aclufility  is  in  his  itU-as,  nnd  to  exa- 
mine, his  jifetensions  to  l)ein;jf  acroepted 
as  a  {;uidin<^  inlellij^ence  of  the  ago. 
Literature,  like  t)ther  pn)fe8>inns,  has 
its  charlatans  and  (piackery ;  its  writ- 
ers, with  i<leas  at  second-hand ;  its 
po4'ts,  with  s])uri()us  inspinition ;  its 
iictionists,  with  mere  ancHnlotical  de- 
scriptions of  H'al  Hie.  The  critic's  jmrt 
is  to  weifth  in  the  baLince  each  literary 
candidate,  an<l  in  genially  considering 
his  works  from  the  point  of  view  in 
which  they  have  been  composed,  to 
estimate  their  ori^nality  and  tendency. 
lie  is  not  to  copy  the  example  too 
of\on  set  by  Lonl  Jeil'rev  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  tlie  Edinbnrj;h  lieviewers,  and 
attack  a  work  l>ecause  it  is  not  exactly 
of  that  kind  which  he  should  prefer. 
*'  Painters'  proprieties  are  l)est ;"  and 
what  the  writer  aims  at  himscdf  should 
never  be  forgotten  bj'  his  critic.  As 
rrince  Albert  wiid  m  his  admirable 
speech  at  the  lioyal  Academy  dinner 
last  year— '^  All  works  of  art  should 


be  criticised  with  S3rmpathy  for  the 
s])irit  in  which  they  were  compofed.** 

Sir  James  Stephen,  the  btc  Under 
Secretar}'  of  State  tor  the  Colonies  and 
now  Professor  of  Ilistory  at  Cambridgo* 
has  attracted  too  much  attention  bj' nis 
brilliant  compositions  to  be  dismiBsed 
with  careless  notice.  Nor,  indeed,  it 
it  a  very  easy  thing  to  gauge  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  inteUect  which  as  yet  has 
not  put  forth  its  whole  force  in  literR- 
turc.  Long  before  he  occupied  his 
academic  position  at  CambndgCy  we 
have  roganied  with  attention  the  writ- 
ings  attributed  to  liis  pen.  In  thehis- 
tor)'  of  our  modem  Htoratnre,  he  muit 
always  l>e  associated  with  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  social  acts  of  the 
ace,  the  religious  con  version  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  Those  who  have 
read  that  periodical  systematieally  can. 
not  fail  to  have  noticed  a  marked 
change  from  the  old  nature.  All  reli^ 
gious  subjects  are  now  treated  Brmpft- 
thctically,  and  not  antipathetically,  in 
its  pages ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  ftd 
of  Its  moral  and  political  philosophj 
being  made  to  run  parallel  to  the  etuos 


*  "  Sir  James  Stephen^  Lectures  on  tho  History  of  Franco."  2  vols.,  8vo.    Longman  Mid 
Co.|  London.     Ib51. 
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and  teaching  of  Ohristianityy  there  is 
a  distinct,  unequivocal  puttins  forward 
of  the  religion  of  the  Gross  before  its 
readers.  £i  the  days  when  Lord  Jef- 
frey presided  over  that  celebrated  jour- 
naf,  the  philosophy  that  was  congenial 
with  the  fall  ot  man  and  the  redemp. 
tion  of  the  world  was  practically  ig- 
nored. With  many  admirable  ^uafi- 
ties.  Lord  Jeffrey's  mind  was  radically 
deficient  in  depth  of  tone ;  and  in  those 
faculties  whidi  are  comprised  within 
the  circle  of  the  imagination,  he  was 
poorly  eifled.  He  knew  that  there 
was  su(£  a  thing  existing  in  the  world 
as  religion,  and  he  had  a  satirist's  per- 
ception  of  the  follies  that  weak  intel- 
lects can  commit  under  the  stimuli  of 
superstition  or  fanaticism;  but  prac- 
tically he  had  no  definite  creed,  nor 
any  mtellectual  appreciation  of  the 
vastness  and  variety  of  the  mysterious 
problem  of  human  life.  Even  taking 
him  upon  his  own  ^ound — that  of  a 
mere  philosopher — his  views  were  very 
circumscribed.  As  a  thinker,  he  was 
little  more  than  a  well-trained  man 
of  the  world,  with  no  originality  of 
views,  but  with  great  versatility  of  in- 
tellect. He  was  distrustful  of  all  novel- 
ties ;  and,  if  he  had  known  anything  of 
physics,  would  have  probably  written 
a  demonstration  against  electricity  with 
as  much  fluent  contempt  as  he  penned 
upon  phrenology.  A  vastly  clever  man, 
but  in  no  wise  a  deep  one — such  was 
Lord  Jeffrey. 

But  cleverness,  after  all,  though 
most  agreeable  and  entertaining,  never 
does  anything  great,  or  leaves  any 
track  behind  it.  Men  of  talent,  with- 
out genius  to  give  it  motive  force, 
and  originality,  shine  with  a  cold 
and  cheerless  ught.  The  highest  in- 
spiration under  which  the  £«t  band 
of  Edinburgh  Reviewers  composed 
their  strictures  on  the  passing  age  was 
that  of  party  politics.  To  rationalise 
the  passions  of  the  democracy,  and  to 
wield  a  tribunatian  power  by  means  of 
their  Mordant  pens,  were  their  chief 
objects ;  and  knowing  that  the  Church 
was  against  their  partj,  they  were  not 
over  scrupulous  what  mjustice  they  did 
to  religion,  so  that  they  could  scoff 
down  their  adversaries.  For  a  time, 
all  this  succeeded  very  well,  until  afler 
the  reaction  consequent  on  the  Reform 
Bill ;  the  tide  set  in  strongly  against 
the  Whigs,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
should  look  to  some  deeper  springs  of 
action  than  they  had  hitherto  employed. 


in  order  to  cope  with  the  formidable 
Opposition  in  Parliament,  and  tiie 
growing  democracy  out  of  doors.  The 
old  virtu  of  the  Review  had  died  out ; 
Jeffirey  was  old ;  Lord  Brougham  was 
doing  penance  as  a  writer,  de  omnibus 
rebus,  for  having  '^  &llen  up  stairs" 
into  ^e  House  of  Lords.  Mackintosh, 
with  his  genial  nature  and  cloudy  me- 
taphysics, was  no  more.  Sydney  Smith 
was  directing  his  artillery  against  the 
camp  in  which  he  had  served,  and,  like 
other  literary  Whigs,  nearer  ourselves, 
grown  old  without  reward.  The  great 
families  who  insist  upon  monopoEsing 
the  leadership  of  that  party  which  arro- 
gates the  title  ofLiberal,  were  beginning 
to  feel  uncomfortably  conscious  uiat  the 
wide-spread  notion  of  the  Whigs  being 
deficient  in  religion  was  beginning  to 
sap  their  strength  in  the  country. 
They  had  truckled  to  the  great  dema- 
gogue of  Lreland,  with  five  millions  of 
Romanists  behind  him.  Their  meet- 
ings and  speeches,  their  journals  and 
their  orators,  were  all  set  to  the  tune 
of  a  frigid  indifferentism ;  and  the 
shrewder  spirits  of  the  party  began  to 
feel  that  they  should  endeavour  to  get 
upon  terms  with  that  important  por- 
tion of  the  people  whom  they  had  so 
often  satirised  and  scoffed  at  as  *'  the 
religious  world." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  great  blue  and 
buff  Review  had  come  south  of  the 
Tweed,  and  passed  into  the  ownership 
of  that  honourable  firm  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  English  prosperity,  and  so 
necessarily  hostile,  from  its  relations 
with  the  British  public,  to  any  teach- 
ing at  once  un-English  and  irreligious. 
The  Review  remamed  only  nominally 
Scotch,  and  was  graduaUy  acclimatized 
to  warmer  and  more  genial  modes  of 
thinking  upon  sacred  subjects.  The 
late  Prime  Minister,  if  reports  are 
to  be  trusted,  suggested  the  course 
which  it  was  in  future  to  pursue. 
Sneering  at  religion  became  unutshion- 
able ;  and  that  veir  partgr  which  had 
conspired  with  O'Connell,  in  Lord 
Litchfield's  back  drawingrooms— which 
had  hurled  the  Appropriation  Clause 
against  the  Protestant  Church  of  Great 
Britain  and  Leland — that  party  which 
had  cheered  Mr.  Macaulay  when  he 
denounced  the  Church  of  Usher,  Be- 
dell, Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Leslies, 
Berkeley,  Kirwan,  Miller,  Magee,  and 
Brinkley,  as  ''  a  bad,  a  very  bad  in- 
stitution "  (!  I) — ^that  party  which  had 
allowed  the  present  Earl  Grey  to  en- 
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deayour  to  inflict  upon  the  Church  of 
Ireland  the  same  shallow  schemes  of 
that  ill-tempered  meddling,  whose  re- 
sults have  proclaime<l  liim  as  the  worst 
ruler  the  British  Colonies  ever  had — 
that  party  which  had  given  places  and 
pay  to  each  and  all  of  thirty-six  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  had  rotwl  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Imperial  Union — 
that  Very  party  became  seized  with  a 
fit  of  religion  when  in  extremis !  Our 
readers  will  recollect  who  it  was  that 
Doctor  Johnstm  said  was  "  the  first 
Whig;"  and  they  will  also  remember 
who,  in  a  certain  distich,  rcconls  the 
anxiety  of  that  sable  jKM'sonag**  to  turn 
monk  when  he  was  sick.  We  aiv  afraid 
that  in  our  political  Whigs  their  reli- 
gion savours  unpleawintly  of  this  world, 
and  that  it  looks  more  to  the  polling- 
l>ooth  than  to  the  Chun'h.  l^ut  be 
this  as  it  may,  the*  very  fact  of  the 
Whijrs  shamming  religion  is  a  fact  of 
prodigious  import.  As  hypocrisy  marks 
the  homage  paid  by  vice  to  virtue,  so 
the  power  of  the  religious  sentiment 
thri^ughout  these  ii^lands  is  vividly  tes- 
tifie<l  to  by  the  chip-tra])  attempts  of 
the  lat^»  conspiratort*  with  O'Connell 
and  conij)any  to  deceive  the  Protestant 

1)ublic,  that  the  Church  is  safe  in  the 
ceej>ing  of  their  jobbing,   meddling, 
jK?nsion-clutching  cousinhood. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Sir 
James  Stephi»n's  lectures  ?  It  is  of  tho 
first  imnortanco,  we  answer,  to  hold 
up  to  tne  empire  this  change  of  tho 
Kdinhurgh  Review  u[K)n  religion.  Sir 
flames  Stephen  has  graduated  amongst 
those  who  mnv  lie  calle<l  the  second 
growth  of  E<hnburgh  reviewers ;  an^ 
his  writings  would  never  have  foun(l 
favour  in  1\liig  eyes  when  Lord  Jeflrey 
was  the  Aristarchus  of  Liln^ralism — 
when  the  late  Ijonl  Holland,  whow?  ob- 
scene reminiseenciys  have  damned  his 
name,  was  n  leader  of  the  Whigs.  Two 
such  volumes  as  these  befon»  us,  re- 
viewing the  social  phases  of  French 
history,  with  a  religious  spirit  and  ge- 
nial appreciation  of  the  tendency  of  the 
religious  principle  in  man,  would  have 
been  sneert»d  »lown  by  Lord  iJefrr«»y  and 
all  his  sch(M)l ;  the  author  wonki,  iifer- 
haps,  Ik;  calle<l  an  asthetical  Methoaist  ; 
his  partv  wouhl  l>e  scoffed  at ;  his  re- 
ligious  I'n)testantism  would  be  satiris- 
tnl.  We  ?ay  n-ligious  Protestantism,  in 
contra<listinction  to  that  ver\*  active 
political  Protestantism,  which  is  simply 
the  creed  of  the  Kussells  and  all  their 
expediency-worshipping  race.  The  fact 


that  he  is  a  Whig,  and  a  really  religions 
writer,  is  not  one  of  the  least  claiiDB  of 
our  author  to  our  notice.  Nor  affl 
these  his  only  claims. 

Sir  James  Stephen  may  t>e  added  to 
that  long  line  of  hi»toricd|  find  poKticid 
authors  who  have  written  with  sigiud 
force  and  felicity,  because  they  werti 
themselves  conversant  practically  with 
affairs,  and  were  in  some  sense  men  df 
action,  as  well  as  scholarly  writera. 
To  know  political  action  thorougUvi 
and  to  appreciate  the  political  habitd 
of  mankind,  a  man  must  either  have 
bi*eu  in  the  great  drama  himself,  or 
been  a  close  observer  of  the  great  ac- 
tors, as  Swiil  and  Junius  were.  Taci- 
tus, Machiavelli,  Clarendon^  Doling. 
broke,  Mirabeau,  and  Burke*  tvofB 
all  in  various  degrees  convernint  with 
affairs  theuiselves.  If  Montosqnieu  bad 
been  in  a  more  active  position  than  tliif 
of  a  ])roviueial  judge,  his  writings  wodU 
have  l)een  iiiformod  with  a  more  prac- 
tical spirit  than  tdey  show.  In  the 
case  of  Sir  James  Stephen,  his  ezte. 
rience  at  the  Coh)nial  Office  gave  mtik 
a  prodigious  series  of  living  expfni- 
ments,  from  which  he  might  generalUa 
a  code  of  practical  momla '  of  BAb. 
Brought  up  in  an  essentiallj  relinottf 
atmosphere — ^moving  from  his  euEksH 
life  amon<^st  those  whose  hearts  bad 
been  kindled  by  the  life-breathing  ez- 
aim>le  of  William  Wilberfhrce — having 
before  his  daily  gaze  patterns  of  do- 
mestic piety,  and  nabitually  connectBfi 
with  those  to  whom  the  Cross  Iras  a 
tremendous  reality,  not  a  mjthiea]  srln- 
bol,  ho  imbibed  spiritual  amtaent  vUU 
gave  him  moral  nerve  to  endnre  thd 
drudgery  of  routine  labour,  to  slnothe^ 
bright(>r  conceptions,  and  check  iM 
play  of  fancy  congeriial  to  his  mind. 
His  lot  was  cast  in  the  Gokmial  OffioK 
He  was  not  an  aristocrat^  nor  had  anf* 
particular  aristocratic  connezibq.  TbB 
son  of  Master  Stephen,  who  had  woriCflfl 
his  own  way  up  the  hill  of  Ufey  he  win 
ready  to  follow  tho  patomai  fetainpB 
in  sturdy  toil,  as  in  other  stages '(yf 
greater  i  mjwrt .  With  rcmariubC  fhcl2 
lity  of  Inducting  a  saramarjr  and  omiM, 
view  from  a  vast  assemblage  of  %Vp^ 
rently  incoherent  |>articulars,his  tmM 
at  the  <1esk  of  office  were  exac^f  df 
that  kind  which  would  be  most  atal|f 
able  in  a  Colonial  department,  iHiflM 
bales  of  petty  particulars  attiT^  In 
wet>klv  cargoes,  and  where,  owii^  W 
the  absence  of  a  properly  wrflfrmrt 
public  opinion^  aristocfttfe  eapriee  # 
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indolenoej  the  temper  of  an  Earl  Grey, 
or  the  drowsiness  of  a  Lord  Glenelg, 
can  make  errors  by  wholesale,  and  mar 
the  fairest  measures.  Less  senatorial 
talent  has  been  applied  to  the  Colonies 
during  the  last  thirty  years  than  either 
to  Foreign  Affairs  or  the  Home  Office. 
Out  of  the  yariouB  statesmen  with 
which  our  Colonial  system  has  been 
afflicted,  let  our  readers  recollect  that 
within  five-and-twenty  years  our  colo- 
nies have  been  entrusted  to  a  Bathurst, 
a  Lord  IWpon,  a  Glenelg,  a  Spring 
Rice,  and  an  Earl  Grey  1 

It  was  in  this  thorny  and  thankless 
department  that  our  author  had  to 
spend  the  better  part  of  his  manhood, 
responsible  at  once  for  the  caprices  or 
crotchets  of  his  superiors,  as  well  as 
for  the  mistakes  of  his  subordinates. 
He  became  the  most  influential  man 
in  the  official,  but  not  in  the  rtilin^ 
department  of  the  Colonies.  To  his 
gr^at  talents  in  that  department  jus- 
tice has  been  rendered  publicly  by  the 
frank  acknowledgments  in  Parliament 
of  Sir  Robert  F^,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  the  Earl  of  Derby.  A  portion  of 
the  public  press,  however,  delighted 
to  rail  at  **  King  Stephen;"  and  if 
Lord  Ripon  wavered,  Lord  Glenelg 
slumbered,  or  Lord  Grey  quarrelled, 
**  King  Stephen  "  was  the  cause  of  the 
hesitation,  the  drowsiness,  and  the  pee- 
vishness of  his  official,  but  certainly 
not  his  intellectual,  superiors.  With 
the  anti-relmous  organs,  the  effi)rts  of 
Sir  James  ^phen  to  christianise  our 
Colonial  policy,  and  evangelbe  remote 
lands,  by  means  of  the  British  power, 
were  sufficient  to  bring  upon  his  head 
a  portion  of  that  abuse  which  is  never 
more  freely  poured  out,  than  by  the 
canting  talkers  against  "cant."  The 
history  of  the  cSonial  Office,  before 
Sir  James  Stephen  left  it,  is  the  best 
answer  to  his  detractors.  Lord  Grey, 
left  to  himself,  gives  a  crushitig  reply 
to  the  writers  in  the  Spectator,  et  %oc 
genus  omne. 

Retiring  from  official  life,  Sir  James 
Stephen  has  now  found  a  new  vent  for 
his  activity.  Histor]r  is  at  present 
studied  with  great  activity  in  these  is* 
lands.  Our  national  literary  ambition 
is  roused  to  competition  witn  the  bril- 
liant labours  of  the  successful  culti. 
vators  of  the  modern  French  school  of 


histoiT.    TJiierry,   Guizot,    Barante, 
have  found  rivals  in  this  empire :  ma- 
gispares  quam  similes.     The  vHst  eru- 
dition and  honest   research  of  Grote, 
the  succinct  and  carefully  elaborated 
narrative  of  Thirlwall,  vindicate  our 
fame  upon  classical  ground,  without 
referring  to  the  geniaj  nerve  of  Ar- 
nold, and    the  academical   spirit    of 
Merivale.     Greneral  Kapier  has  given 
us  the  most  brilliant  and  perfect  spe- 
cimen of  military  history  to  be  found 
in  any  language.     As  a  popular  his- 
torian, Alison  has  great  merits,  which 
the  universal  acceptance  of  his  consci- 
entious labours  proves  to  the  most  ca- 
villing of  critics.     In  dramatic  narra- 
tive and  picturesque  description  Ma- 
caulay  is,  perhaps,  the  most  finbhed 
example.     Works  of  a  character  ho- 
yering  between  biography  and  history, 
like  Miss  Strickland's  learned  and  in- 
teresting volumes,  which  render  her 
^Q  female  Boswell  of  the  British  mo^ 
narohy ;  Lord  Campbell's  ommum  ga- 
therum **  Chancellors ;"  and  other  se- 
rials, prove  the  existing  appetite  for 
historical  fame.     The  highly  political 
tendency  of  the  age,  and  its  almost 
morbid  activity  in  religious  specula- 
lation,  precipitate  the  reading  world 
upon  history.     Hence  the  Cnairs  of 
History  in  our  Universities  are  becom- 
ing of  great  importance.  ***  The  lectures 
delivered  from  them  will  not  fail  to 
mould  the  mind  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant classes,  and  influence  public 
opinion  ultimately  to  no  small  degree. 
The  lectures  before  us  contain  the 
results  of  extensive  reading,  profound 
thinking,  and  sweeping  generalisation 
upon  the  course  of  huirian  events.  They 
read  to  us  very  like  the  compositions 
of  a  divine.     There  is  a  strong  theolo- 
gical element  running  through  them  all. 
Christianity  is  taken  as  the  great  and 
stupendous  moral  fact,  which  directly  or 
indirectly  bears  relation  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  society.  There  is  little  numan 
enthnsiasm,  but  creat  spirittial  sym- 
pathy in  the  writing  ot  the  lectures. 
"  What  does  it  prove  ?"  said  a  mathe- 
matician, of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  by  Mil- 
ton.    If  Sir  J.  Stephen  was  asked, 
what  does  history  teach,  he  might  re- 
ply, "  the  divinity  of  conscience."    It 
16,  indeed,  when  thoroughly  studied* 
in  a  proper  spirit,  a  supplementary 


*  We  reserve  till  a  future  occasion  some  remarks  on  the  teaching  in  the  Professorships  cf 
liistory  in  Ireland. 
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book  of  rerelation,  teaching  that  man 
18  **  fearfully  and  wonderfuUy  made.'* 

Sir  James  Stephen  commences  his 
lectures  by  stating  his  peculiar  system. 
He  says  :«i 

"The  erentful  scene  of  which,  during  the 
lost  six  thousand  years,  this  world  has  been 
the  theatre,  when  interpreted  by  the  revela- 
tion which  has  been  made  to  man  of  the 
Divine  counsels,  may  be  viewed  as  a  drama 
of  which  retribution  is  the  law,  opinion  the 
chief  agent,  and  the  improvement  and  ulti- 
mate happiness  of  our  race  the  appomted, 
tliough  remote  catastrophe.  And,  to  pursue 
the  image  one  step  further,  the  annals  of 
each  separate  State  may  be  considered  as  an 
uniler-plot,  harmonising  with  the  general 
action,  and  conducing  to  its  more  complete 
development.  With  the  progress  of  time, 
the  power  of  opinion  has  oontinuaUy  in- 
creased, until  in  these  later  days  it  lias  acted 
with  a  force,  a  consistency,  and  a  persever- 
ance altogether  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  world.  From  our  common  Christianity, 
from  the  simultaneous  condensation  and 
diffusion  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  fh>m 
the  art  of  printing,  from  the  new  facilities  of 
interconrse  between  distant  places,  from  the 
growth  of  great  cities,  of  commerce  and  of 
wealth,  and  from  a  wider  intercommunity  of 
laws  and  of  legal  customs,  have  at  length  re- 
sulted a  free  interchange  of  thought,  and  a 
general  concurrence  of  thought,  to  which 
mankind  never  before  attained,  and  a  conse- 
quent union  among  the  chief  members  uf  the 
groat  human  family  to  which  mankind  never 
before  aspired.  To  trace  out  the  progress  of 
public  opinion  in  moulding  the  clmracter  and 
the  condition  of  nations,  is  tlie  high  office  of 
history,  and  especially  of  modem  history." 

Our  lecturer  has  there  assumed  a 
strong  position,  in  placing  himself  upon 
a  vantace-ground,  by  which  he  con 
descry  the  spirit  of  all  great  events; 
but  we  are  not  ready  to  subscribe  to 
his  further  views  ui)on  the  mode  in 
which  revelation  can  be  discerned  in 
histor}%  and  we  doubt  whether  the  fol- 
lowing passages  could  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  our  divines,  lie  thus  ex- 
presses himself>  at  tlie  end  of  his  lec- 
turesy  when  resuming  his  general 
▼iews:^ 

<*  I  have  already  avowed  my  belief,  that 
to  each  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  belongs, 
by  a  Divine  decree,  a  distinctive  character 
adapted  to  the  i)eculiar  office  aMignod  to  each, 
in  the  grt^at  and  comprehensive  system  of 
human  affiurs.  Thus  to  France  was  ap- 
IMinted,  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  mankind, 
the  duty  of  civilising  and  humanising  the 
European  world.  To  England  it  has  been 
given  to  goide  all  other  States  to  ezccllcnc« 


in  the  praetical  arCi  of  Bft^  to 
wealth,  to  political  wisdom,  and  to  oiMImI 
liberty.  Bat  to  Gormaiiy  was  delogitad  tki 
highest  and  the  noblest  trait  wfaidi  has  boa 
committed  to  any  peode  slnee  the  Ilstoiwi^ 
the  Qreeks,  and  the  Romuis  ftdflllBd  tMr 
respective  commissions  of  liH|Miilliig  to  o« 
race  the  blessings  of  reBgloii,  of  leanlai^  Mi 
of  law.  For,  in  Gennaqy  wo  rswsthi  pi^ 
lifie  mother  of  nations,  dia  isfctiusi  of  a 
corrupted  Christianity,  and  tho  nmsiiiiiis 
of  the  liberties  and  faiWuwiMknoa  of  tti 
European  commonwealth.  Woakonod  as  shi 
has  been  in  defensive^  as  wdl  as  in  aggNHha 
war,  by  the  divisions  of  her  tanitoiy  into  so 
many  separate  States,  yet  in  tliit  Hij  mmk 
ness  she  has  foand  her  straagth,  in  tti 
unambitioas  bat  bens6oent  oaresr  which,  Ij 
the  prescient  will  of  the  Croolor  hhnw¥,  As 
was  destined  to  panne.  ThoflUfaonof  aoai 
of  the  most  aged  amongst  oa 
first  assumption  of  bv  lank  and 
station  in  the  repaUie  of  lottffn; 
ourselves  are  witnesses  how,  fai  that 
paratively  new  region  of  narional 
she  has  exhibited  the 


character  which,  more  than  a  thownd  jmm 
ago,  enabled  lier  to  lay  fai  this  idaad  As 


basis  of  a  govemmcnt»  of  wUdi  (If  i 
terity  be  true  to  their  tnist)  aaoCh 
years  will  scarcely  witness  tha 
That  England  has  her  patrimony  on  thiisi% 
France  on  the  land,  and  Gotnanj  hi  Ihs 
clouds,  is  a  sarcasm  at  which  a 
well  afford  to  smOe.  For  laioioMua  hi 
contemplation  of  wliate?<er  ia  a¥altiwl| 
imagination  in  the  embeUishiMat  of 
ever  is  beautif al,  and  tendemeaa  hi  i 
whatever  is  lovely,  and  patienoa  In  tho 
suit  of  the  most  recondite  tmthai 
in  the  avowal  of  every  ddibcnto 
and  charity  in  tokratlng  evoiy  Ibm  of] 
dissent — ^these  are  now,  as  thsy  havt  OfV 
been,  the  vital  elements  of  the  Tsoloale  mIbL 
They  may,  hideed,  not  oeldoBS  hanra  flhw 
bhth  to  an  wnmeaning  Biyitidsm,  to  i^ 
sionary  hopes,  and  to  daogww  «Nak 
Yet,  from  their  remotest  ancssliy,  the  Q«^ 
mans  have  reoeivod  these  gifts  as  thik 
and  meet  enduring  inheritanos;  and  kj 
exercise  and  inflnonco  of  thsB|  thi^ 
pressed  upon  oar  own  sin  toll  a! 
much  of  that  pecnlUr  dionotar  vhkh  ft 
retains  to  the  preoent  hoar.* 

Is  not  the  writing  in  the  eoonMBe^ 
mentoftheforegoingpaMigcopgatotfct 
charge  of  pantheistie  natiotiahfrr  ?  Ov 
readers  recollect  Mr.  D'braen'a  WK^ 
casm  at  **  the  great  walk  of  M>w 
Wordy,  who  wrote  twenty  voluMi  to 
prove  that  ProTidence  waa  oa  Ae  tUm 
of  the  Tories  in  the  lait  war."  W«db. 
ject  to  Providonoe  1  iing  ajipaiM  to 
as  the  source  oi  il  natwuel  dw* 

lopment   Wc  end  eoeWeilhil 

writers  will  f      jun   «,  Ihik  il  ii  es^, 
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tremety  dangeroos  to  drae  down  Pro- 
vidence into  that  anomatous  and  jar- 
ring strife  of  local  passionsy  and  exag. 
gerated  phases  of  society,  called  "  Na- 
tionalities." We  are  now  looking  on 
the  question  from  the  merely  ethical 
and  cosmopolite  point  of  view ;  and  we 
say  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  except 
for  a  hardened  system-monger  (which 
our  lecturer  is  not),  to  assign  an  ethical 
aim  to  national  courses.  Let  Burke 
be  heard  on  this  point :  — "  Abstract 
liberty,  like  other  mere  abstractions, 
18  nowhere  to  be  found.  Liberty  in- 
heres in  sensible  objects,  and,  accord- 
ingly, every  nation  has  formed  to  itself 
some  peculiar  object,  which,  by  way  of 
eminence,  becomes  the  criterion  of  its 
happiness."  The  political  aphorism  of 
Burlce  teaches  us  that  the  national 
spirit  is  intensely  personal,  congenial 
with  self-aggrandisement,  whether  in 
arts,  like  It^y — arms,  like  France — or 
power,  like  England.  Self-glorification 
in  its  collective  form  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  nationality.  Even  that  late 
Prime  Minister  of  France,  M.  Guizot, 
who  of  all  French  politicians  sacrificed 
least  to  the  nationalvanity  of  his  coun- 
try, once  confessed,  "France  must 
remain  a  Catholic  power — that  is  its 
national  destiny:"  words  which  he 
uttered  when  taunted  with  the  incon- 
sistency of  his  bein^  a  Protestant, 
while  m  his  politics  he  went  beyond 
all  the  moderate  Orleanists  in  conced- 
ing power  to  the  clergy  of  Rome  in 
France.  It  was  not  without  reference 
to  this  speech  that  our  late  Prime 
Minister,  theprettx  chevalier  of  liberal- 
ism, talked  of  "the  jargon  of  nation- 
ality." We  must,  therefore,  object  to 
Sir  J.  Stephen  introducing  final  causes 
into  the  merely  mundane  distributions  of 
society  called  "nations,"  though  we 
are  far  from  excluding  national  entities 
from  the  great  penal  law  of  retribution, 
to  which  all  created  being  is  liable.  And 
these  considerations  bring  us  to  what 
we  will  designate  the  most  important 
passage  in  aU  the  lectures  of  our  au- 
thor. 

Our  readers  have,  doubtless,  heard 
of  the  French  Atheist,  M.  Comte,  the 
author  of  a  certain  work  called  "  Course 
of  Positive  Philosophy."  This  work, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  from  its  display 
of  audacious  assertions,  and  undoubted 
attainments  attracted,  on  its  publication 
in  France,  considerable  attention.  Many 
of  our  own  men  of  science  read  the  work 
with  respect  for  its  learning,  and  con- 


tempt for  the  preflumptaoos  shallow- 
ness of  some  of  its  irreverent  and  im- 
pious speculations.  It  was,  indeed, 
with  the  deepest  concern  that  we  per- 
ceived both  Mr.  Grote  and  ]V&.  Mill — 
one  in  that  admirable  history  to  which 
we  have  given  cordial  praise  elsewhere, 
and  the  other  in  his  profound  treatise 
on  logic — assigning  importance  to  one 
of  the  most  penlous  and  unsound  conclu- 
sions,  in  wnat  we  will  call  M.  Comte's 
wtem  of  no  system  I  We  allude  to  M. 
Comte's  pretended  discovery  of  the 
true  law  of  triple  historical  develop- 
ment :  the  first  stage  being  theological, 
when  supematuraSsm  is  accepted  as 
the  cause  of  creation ;  the  second  being 
metaphysical,  when  general  laws  ara 
referred  to  as  causative ;  and  the 
third  being  the  positive  or  true  scien- 
tific stage,  when  neither  a  creative,  or 
subordinate  and  enacted  laws  are  ac- 
knowledged, but  when  the  facts  of 
nature  (mcluding  the  general  condi- 
tions of  being)  are  taken  simply  as 
fixed,  and  positively  self-supported  and 
self-contained,  in  an  universal  attrac- 
tion of  scientific  harmony.  No  wonder 
that  when  an  extravagant  theory  like 
this  is  taken  as  the  key  to  mundane 
history.  Sir  James  Stephen  should 
seek  to  grapple  with  the  assertions  of 
M.  Comte's  new  science  of  sociology. 
We  sympathise  with  him  in  his  anxiety 
to  oyertum  ih^  formuUB  of  this  athe- 
istic philosopher;  but  we  doubt  whether 
he  has  used  a  method  of  refutation 
which  will  convince  a  disciple  of  M. 
Comte.  He  has  devoted  h^df  a  chapter 
to  his  comments  on  this  presumptuous 
system,  which  we  regret  to  see  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Grote.  But  even 
to  criticise  Sir  J.  Stephen's  discussion 
of  it  would  take  us  too  much  from  the 
consideration  of  his  lectures.  On  a 
friture  and  early  occasion  we  shall  ex- 
pose the  utter  fallacy  of  this  new  me- 
thod of  scientific  investigation,  which 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  become 
current  because  men  of  talent  have 
stamped  their  names  upon  it.  We  may, 
however,  remind  our  readers  in  passing, 
that  Mr.  Grote  and  Mr.  Mill  are  both 
members  of  the  same  section  of  the 
same  political  party — that  arrogant 
party  which  called  itself  "  philosophi- 
cally Radical" — ^which  had  Mr.  Ben- 
tham  for  its  sage,  Mr.  Roebuck  for 
its  orator.  Dr.  Bo  wring  for  its  poet. 
With  that  party  religion  was  always 

Sractically    ignored.       Sir    William 
lolesworth,  one  of  its  disciples,  coulcl 
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find  no  better  mode  of  employing  his 
spare  money  than  in  publishing  a  most 
expensive  edition  of  Hobbes.  Re- 
pnnting  the  writings  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Ijeviathan,"  and  adopting  the 
arrogant  philosophy  of  the  composer  of 
**  Positive  Philosophv,"  are  fatal  symp- 
toms of  that  earthl)orn  materialism 
which  is  the  main  creed  of  nearly  all  the 
leaders  of  liadicalism  in  England.  We 
rejoice  to  know  that  the  general  recog- 
nition of  their  anti-rcligious  thinking 
has  prevented  all  that  is  sound  in  the 
middle  class  from  giving  its  coniidenco 
to  them. 

We  will  not  deny  our  readers  the 
pleasure  of  reading  |>art  of  Sir  J.  Sto. 
phen's  reply  to  Comtc  and  the  So- 
ciologists. He  says>  in  referring  to 
Mr.  Mill's  corollary  from  the  propo- 
sition of  Comte — of  "  the  phenomena 
of  society  being  generated  by  the  ac- 
tion of  outward  circumstances :  — 

"  I  answer,  by  denyinf;  that  all  the  phe- 
noini'na  uf  society  aru  thiu  genuratud.  I 
refer  tJie  great  nuinlter,  and  tlic  nioru  im- 
portant «)f  these  phenomena,  not  to  the  ac- 
tion of  any  outwanl  circunLHtancci^  but  to 
the  antagonistic  hitlucnces  of  those  two  in- 
ternal princii»k'8,  to  which  theologj'  gives 
the  names  of  natural  romiption,  and  of  Di- 
vine gmw.  Now,  what  human  prescience 
can  mil  Ice  the  right  allowance  for  such  in- 
fluenccii  as  thej»c  on  indiviilual  man,  and, 
then-fon\  on  iH>Il4>ctivc  man,  that  its  on  human 
S'tcii'ty?  Uegurding  the  corruptiim  uf  our 
nature,  we  are  bi>lileii  to  lielievu  that  'the 
heart  of  man  i:i  (leei'itful  above  all  thing*,' 
and  to  in({uire,  *  who  can  know  it?'  Hi'gurd- 
ing  the  influence  of  the  Diviui-  graie,  w«i  are 
taught  that  '  like  the  wind,  it  bloweth  where 
it  listeth.  but  that  no  man  can  say  whence 
it  Cometh,  or  whitluT  it  gooth.' 

"  Klfthly.  'lliis,  however,  is  petitio  prin- 
cipii.  I  am  awuming  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  truth  is  neither  admitted 
nor  «lenied  by  souiology,  but  passed  by  in 
studied  Kilence.  As  one  of  the  *  less  ad- 
vance<l,'  I  regard  that  eilenco  as  a  just  8ul>- 
jet't  of  serii>us  complainU  Christianity  may 
be  (as  f/v  U'lieve)  tlie  gR'atest  of  idl  trutlw; 
or  it  may  l>o  (as  some  have  nmintainiNl).  the 
grnati-sl  of  all  falj^ehoods.  !?ut  that  It  :*hou!d 
be  true,  and  yet  imlevant  to  aiiy  syst«"m  of 
B'lrial  seiiiuv,  is  uttfriv  inconceivable.  'JTiot 
the  tcachtT!!  of  any  sufh  science  sliould  think 
thcmsctivM  at  liUrty  to  abstaiu  {h>ui  so 
much  as  oii«  pnKsing  alliiMun  to  it,  is,  there- 
fons  at  least  very  marvellous. 

'•  I'or  <  'hri^tianilv  at  learit  chhns  Ui  answer 
many  of  the  mo>i  intricate  and  arduous  of 
their  inipiiries.  It  rUt'nu*  to  supply  us  with 
some  of  those  Miidver-^al  precepts,*  against 
which,  as  guid(>s  on  such  6ubjel-t^,  s  H.-iolog}' 
has  given  in  her  most  emphatic  warning. 


Are  these  daims  fll-fbondBd  ?  If  ao^  kfc 
their  futility  be  nnambignovslj  sinfffffdi  aiid 
plainly  exposed ;  for,  if  they  are  indeed  fU- 
lacious,  it  is  a  fallacy  diffused  over  a  Cur 
greater  nndtitudc,  and  casting  fiur  decpsr 
nM)ts  than  any  of  those  eixors  with  wUdi 
the  '  positive*  has  hitherto  wrestled. 

'*!  anticipate  the  answer.     Ko  maH   b 
really  free  among><t  us  to  avow  his  disbelief 
of  the  religion  of  his  age  and  ooantty ;  nay, 
hardly  of  any  one  of  tiie  commonly  retelted 
articles  of  it     With  whatever  serionaneii^ 
decorum,  and  integrity  of  puipose,  8«eh  lA 
avowal   may  bu  made,  he  who  makes  It 
must  sustain  the  full  force  of  all  those  penal- 
ties, civil  and  social,  which,  more  or  Um^  at- 
tend upon  all  dissent,  or  supposed  ditisoirt, 
fn>m  the  recognised  standard  «if  orthodoxy. 
I  acknowledge  and  lament  that  this  la  so. 
I  think  that  they  who  inflict  such  penaMei 
arc  entitkil  to  no  praise,  and  to  no  gtstltod^ 
They  give  to  disbelief  a  motive  and  an  apo- 
logy f«)r  a  dishonest  solf-ooncealmcnt.   Tliqgr 
give  to  the  Ix'lieving  a  painful  mistnist  that 
there  may  poMibly  be  n»isting,  and  yet  oob- 
cealed,  some  (Mtcnt  reasons,  whldi,  if  men  oovld 
spvak  their  minds  with  real  impunity,  would 
bti  alleged  against  their  own  most  cfaerisiMd 
convictions.    No  infidel  ever  did,  or  can  do^ 
so  much  prejudice  to  our  faith  as  has  ben 
done  by  those  zoaloas  adherents  Of  It,  who 
]alK>tir  .«o  i«treimous1y,  and  so  often  with  silcll 
nnHirtunatc  surciss,  to  terrify  all  objeolon 
into  s!li>nce.     'fht*  early  Christians  were  ht/L 
too  succeftsftd  In  destroying  all  the  mlllie 
of  the  early  inlidels.     Yet,  for  the  eonflnaa* 
lion  of  our  faith  in  the  preseut  age,  a  earn* 
plete  copy  of  (.'ulsus  would  be  of  Ihr  aum 
value  than  the  whole  of  the  volnmee  of 
OrigcQ.     1,  therefore,  should  not  venture  to 
cunilemn,  much  as  I  might  regret,  the  sOcat 
pa^ising  over,  by  soiiologista,  ttf  any  veiBr- 
cnce  to  the  Scriptural  solution  of  so  ma^j 
social   problems,   even  If  I    wvra  cntltM 
(as  I  am  iu>t)  or  disfjosed  (whfch  I  am  atfll 
lc«s)  to  ascrilM  that  silence  to  a  real|  tboi^ 
unavowtHi,  rejcctiim  by  any  of  them  of  Che 
authority  of  what  (.'hiistians  regard  aa  on 
inspired  canon.     But  be  the  raasua  of  their 
taciturnity  what  it  may,  it,  at  least,  laavsi 
thosf  who  do  acknowlnlge  in  that  caaoa  tha 
voic^e  of  a  more  than  hunum  wisdom,  onrt- 
bnkc«l  in  their  attempts  to  dnw   fhm   It 
other  h-ssoiis  than  those  which  the  *po-iti?o' 
has  to  tfni'h,  or  than  those  which  the  *eoa- 
crcte  dcihictive  methoil '  can  discover. 

'*  Sixthly In  reliance,   tliercfore,  OMI 

that  canon,  I  vcuturo  to  think,  that  when 
we  ^ixrulate  on  the  ]^t.*noiucna  of  hi 
socii'tv,  it  is  not  a  mark  of  infuitlne 
nem,  but  is  rather  the  in<UcatkHi  of  the 
turity  of  «nir  strength  to  nvek  the  solutina  of 
them  by  referring  to  *  supernatural  agn* 
cics.'  Sure,  at  least,  I  am,  that  ftom  tht 
rentateuch  to  the  Apucalypae,  those  pbeao 
mena  are  thw  interpret^.  Such,  bMad 
all  dispute,  is  the  unliroken  toior  of  Chi 
writings  of  all  and  of  each  of  the  prophm.  11 
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logs  wi{a  Ui9  ooctriue,  that  he  vHb  would 
foretell  the  inflaence,  on  any  society,  of  any 
contenipUited  measure,  has  to  embrace  only 
two  elements  in  his  calculation  : — the  oiie, 
the  laws  of  humim  nathre ;  the  other,  the  cir- 
cumfltances  in  which  the  society  in  question 
is  placed.  A  third,  and  yet  more  momentous 
element  is  invariably  introduoed  in  the  inti- 
mations of  Holy  Scripture.  That  element  is 
the  nature  of  Him  with  whom  we  liave  to 
•  do^  so  far  as  He  has  been  pleased  to  make 
£[is  nature  known  to  ua. 

"Seventhly. — I  do  not  think  that  any 
student  of  the  Bible  will  be  able  to  adjust 
the  language  of  tt  to  the  dogma,  that  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  assume  the  existence  of  any 
'  univenal  precepts,'  aooording  to  the  breach, 
or  the  observance  of  which  will  be  the  future 
^v«lopment  of  the  fortunes  of  any  people. 
If  this  be,  indeed,  one  of  the  dictates  of  the 
modem  social  science,  then  is  that  science  in 
the  most  direct  and  absolute  conflict  with 
the  dictates  of  what  we  accept  and  reve- 
rence as  the  Word  of  God.  Every  sentence  of 
that  Word  lays  down,  or  r^rs  to,  some  *  uni- 
versal precepts,'  the  sanctions  of  which,  so 
far  as  communities  of  men  are  concerned, 
are  either  their  temporal  welfare,  or  their 
temporal  miseiy. 

"  Finally. — Whoever  shall  attempt  to  in- 
terpret the  past  sequences  of  human  his- 
toiy,  or  to  antioipatc  those  which  are  still  to 
^oiiie,  if  he  shall  make  that  attempt  by  the 
aid  of  such  lights  as  he  can  derive  from  re- 
v«flation,  must  make  a  large  allowance  for 
onu  .consideration,  which  sociology  entirely 
overlooics.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  a  par- 
ticular providence. 

"  J  cannot  conceive  that  any  man,  whoss 
mind  is  deeply  imbued  with  Scriptural  stu- 
dies, and  especially  with  the  study  of  the  his- 
torical and  prophetical  Scriptures,  should  also 
adept  that  philosophy  of  our  times,  which 
transfers  to  the  movements  of  the  human  will, 
and  tu  the  consequent  condition  of  the  members 
nf  thu  human  family,  laws  borrowed  from  the 
Rtat  ics'and  the  dyuamict  of  mechanical  science. 
Tlie  language  of  the  Bible  is,  doubtless,  to  a 
great  extent,  rhetorical  and  poetical;  but 
after  making  every  possible  deduction  from 
its  preciHO  literal  meaning  on  that  ground, 
there  istiii  remains  in  it  an  overwlielming 
weigiit  of  concurring  teetimoily  to  the  fact, 
that,  what  may  be  called  the  natural  se- 
quences of  events  in  the  aflairs  of  men,  an 
cuntinunlly  broken  by  theDivine  interposition. 
Everywhere,  and  in  every  conceivable  va- 
riety of  expreasion,  we  moet,  for  example, 
witli  assertions  and  illustrations  of  the  foot^ 
that  God  is  continually  raising  up  indivi* 
dual  men  who,  from  tlieir  pectdiar  charactere, 
arc  designed,  and  made,  to  serve  as  pivots, 
upon  wliich  the  wliole  circuit  of  human  af- 
fairs Is  to  revolve,  it  is  8U{>erfluou8  to  quote 
from  the  t^usied  story  examples  so  familiar 
to  us  all  as  these  divine  dls)>eiisatious.  Take 
an  instance  far  more  near  to  our  own  times. 


Suppose  a  sociologist— a  very  long-lived  on^^ 
indeed — studious  of  the  nature  of  man,  and 
of  the  tendencies  of  his  motives  of  action — 
fo  have  contemplated  the  circumstances  o^ 
human  society,  as  they  existed  in  England 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiTj 
and  as  they  existed  in  France,  in  the  inidale 
of  the  eighteenth.  He  mighty  in  either  case, 
have  fbreseen  an  approaching  inorease  of 
popular  ftanchises  at  the  expense  of  monar- 
chical prerogatives.  But  it  would  have  been 
utterly  beyond  his  power  to  foresee  that  the 
English  throne  would  be  filled  by  a  prince 
distinguished  for  stubborn  audacity,  and  that 
the  throne  of  France  would  be  filled  by  a 
prince  not  less  distinguished  by  timid  irreso- 
lution. Tet,  on  those  their  personal  cha- 
racters everything  was,  in  reality,  to  depend. 
tf  ChaiieS  and  Louis  had  changed  places, 
there  would  have  been  !|  refbrm  in  either 
sountry,  but  a  revolution  in  neither.  The 
Supreme  Disposer  of  events,  and  He  alone, 
could  foresee  that,  in  that  crisis  of  the  history 
of  each  of  those  states^  the  nu>ral  tempera- 
ment of  an  individual  msm  woul4  work  out 
such  resolts.  But  foreseeing  it.  His  particu-r 
lar  providcqpe  ordained  mat  the  crown 
shoidd,  in  either  case,  be  worn  by  such  a 
tnan  as  was  necessary  for  bringing  about  the 
predestined  c&tastrophe. 

"  In  thus  adhering  to  the  revealed  Word 
of  God — not,  indeed,  to  suiKjrsedc  the  social 
sdenoe,  but  continaany  to  control  its  autho- 
rity, to  supply  it*  deficiencies,  and  to  cor- 
rect its  errors — we  aie,  of  oourso,  subject  to 
that  kind,  and  degree,  of  liability  to  mistake^ 
which  we  incur  in  reoidving  Holy  Scrip- 
ture as  the  authentic  disclosure  to  man  of 
the  will  and  the  dealings  of  his  Creator.  If^ 
in  so  receiving  Holy  Sctipt^t^e,  vre  are  t^allv 
mistaken,  let  the  error  he  distinctly  pointea 
out,  and,  if  possiUe,  established.  But  by 
merely  pretermitting  the  sublect,  our  teach- 
ers point  oat  nothing,  and  establish  nothing, 
respecting  it.  Unaided  by  them,  we  must, 
th€M*efore,  needs  cling  to  our  baptismal  faith, 
and  to  the  confessions  of  our  maturer  years ; 
and  in  that  faith  reverently  attempt  to  ga- 
ther from  our  Bibles  a  higher  and  a  surer 
social  science  than  we  can  derive  from  any 
other  source.** 

Sir  J.  Stephen  has^  to  wy  the  rery 
least,  as  masculine  an  intellect^  and  as 
jrreat  capacity  in  specnlation,  as  either 
Mr.  Mill  or  Mr.  Qroia,  and  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  bat 
reverently  receives  it.  .  The  sooiolo- 
gist^,  however,  will  scoff  ai  his  Chrif- 
tianity  as  being  proof  that  he  is  onhr  in 
the  first  stafie,  when  supemalurausm 
is  adudowled^sd.  For  the  moment 
laying  aside  what  the^  would  call  '*  the 
hypothesis  of  Christianity,"  we  would 
press  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers 
that  ail  such  philosophy  as  that  of 
Comto  runs  counter^  not  only  to  Be- 
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velationy  bnt  to  the  sublime  ideas,  the 
&r  reaching  views,  and  soaring  sen- 
timents of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero. 
0\a  full-grown  French  infidels  lag  be- 
hind the  uninspired  geniuses  of  Pagan 
antiquity,  upon  whom  the  Ught  of 
reyelation  never  shone.  Even  Cicero 
has  himself,  as  every  classical  reader 
knows,  anticipated  and  refuted  the 
views  of  our  modem  materialists.  M. 
Comte  has  said  that  the  language 
**the  Heavens  declare  the  glorv  of 
God  "  should  give  place,  for  the  "Ilea- 
vens  declare  the  glorious  genius  of 
Kepler  and  Newton,  who  established 
theuT  laws'*  1 1 1  The  famous  **  Unde 
Autem?"  of  Cicero  is  thrown  away 
upon  M.  Comte.  Whence  came  the 
laws,  that  the  intellect  of  Kepler  and 
Newton  ascertained ;  and  again,  whence 
came  the  mind  that  ascertained  those 
laws  ?  But  we  leave  tliis  subject  for 
the  prct»ent,  expressing  our  i>leasure  at 
the  Cambridge  Professor  having  en- 
tcred  the  lists  against  Messrs.  Groto 
and  Mill,  llie  name  of  Mr.  Groto 
recalls  to  us  that  Sydney  Smith,  in  his 
"  No  Ballot,"  said  that  Mr.  Grote 
would  be  a  great  i)olitician  if  the  world 
were  a  chess-board ;  and  the  endorse- 
ment bv  Mr.  Grote  of  Comto's  views 
puts  us  m  mind  of  Cowley's  quaint  lines 
on  "  Destiny,"  which  arc  not  without 
an  oblique  reference  to  Atheism  :— 

**  StnnffR  and  nnnatnnl  I  Let's  lUj  and  lea 

This  pageant  of  a  prodiijy. 
Lo,  of  themMlret  th*  enlightened  cbCMmcn  more  1 
liO,  the  unbred,  ill-organed  pieces  pcore 

As  fiiU  of  art  and  industry, 

Of  courage  and  of  policy. 
As  we  ourseWes,  who  think  there's  nothing  wise  bnt 
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Compuing  the  two  volumes  of  Sir 
James  Stephen  one  with  another,  we 
must  give  our  decided  prelerence  to 
the  second,  as  being  more  eloquent  and 
original.  Ilis  first  ton  lectures  are  to 
a  great  extent  a  resume  of  Guizot  and 
Sismondi ;  and  he  has  tried  to  squeeze 
too  much  matter  into  a  small  space. 
But  the  second  volume  shows  more  of 
the  genius  of  his  own  mind,  and  his 
true  appreciation  of  human  nature,  as 
moulded  bv  the  varieties  of  religious 
opinion.  tVe  wish  tliat  we  could  j)er- 
suade  him  to  address  himself  to  the 
history  of  the  Protestant  lleformation. 
There  is  no  living  Englishman  more 
capable  of  linking  his  name  with  his 
land  s  laii<;uagi',  if  he  engaged  upon 
such  a  Uiemc  as  we  have  uow  sug- 
gesteil.  General  Napier  has  not  more 
special  aptitude  for  describiog  a  mili^ 


tary  campaign  than  I&  J.  Sl^ihenlbr 
depicting  a  religions  revelation.  He 
can  compress  ms  powers  to  aubtle 
analyus  of  individual,  and  dilate  tliem 
to  the  grasp  of  collective  human  nature. 
He  has  the  breadth  without  the  cold. 
ness  of  the  eclectic  school ;  and  his  long 
official  experience  gives  him  the  power 
of  appreciating  those  moments  of  dee- 
tiny  pregnant  with  historical  &le. 
Let  the  reader  mark  the  masculine 
sense  and  large  views  which  he  appUes 
to  the  important  change  in  the  re- 
ligious profession  of  Henry  IV.  :» 

"  Henry  the  Fourth  hid  been  timlaed  in 
the  CulviniKtic  creed  by  hit  mother,  Jaaa 
D'Albret  D'Aubigne,  who  knew  her  w«l^ 
says  of  her,  that  though  perfectly  feminhw 
in  every  other  respect,  she  poeaeased  a  aas- 
culino  intrepidity  of  soul ;  that  her  oqiMiQr 
wojs  equal  to  the  most  arduous  dutleiii  aad 
her  heart  invincible  to  the  grestast  eda- 
mities.  Her  eon  was  the  heir  oif  her  eoimgs 
and  her  understanding,  but  not  of  her  ds?^ 
tion  or  her  constancy.  The  eoily  impTwriniiB 
of  her  maternal  love  and  wisdom  were^  I*^ 
bably,  never  oltof^cther  obliterated  from  fail 
mind,  even  by  the  habitual  UcentloamflSB 
both  of  his  early  and  of  his  mature  UIb;  jil 
such  licence  never  was,  and  never  oan  bi^ 
associated  with  the  Ciuth  which  prepares  man, 
by  self-conquest,  to  beooma  the  conqfuaror  of 
the  world.  So  fiir  as  any  real  reUgioas  am- 
victiona  can  be  awnbed  to  Henry,  ha  aaams 
to  have  been  a  Protestant  to  tba  last;  but 
that  no  such  oonvictions  had  a  vaiy  Arm 
hold  on  his  mind,  is  the  inferenoe  to  ba  drawn 
from  almost  every  passage  of  his  life.  WhaUi 
at  last,  ho  preferred  the  abandonnant  of  iris 
creed  to  the  loes  of  his  crown,  it  mar,  pai^ 
haps,  have  appeared  to  himself,  aa  it  evi* 
dently  did  to  his  friends,  that  ha  waa  lathor 
incurring  an  imputation  on  his  honour,  aa  a 
gentleman,  than  inflicting  a  wonnd  on  his 
conscience,  as  a  Christian.  To  tfab  day  the 
apostasy  is  defended,  and  the  diahonour  d^ 
nied,  by  many  of  his  oountiymen,  on  grounds 
against  which  a  protest  must  ba  asada  bj 
every  one  to  whom  truth  and  intagilty  aie 
aometliing  better  than  empty  words. 

"'Consider,*  it  is  said,  *tba  conaaqnanass 
which  hung  on  his  decision.  By  adlMclQf 
to  the  Reformed  Church,  he  most  hsfa  pr^ 
longed  the  most  disastrous  of  all  dvfl  wan^ 
he  must  have  seen  the  dismonbanaaat  af 
France  between  the  League  and  FhOip  the 
Second — he  must,  liimselC^  have  ban  snpai^ 
seditl  in  favour  of  the  DuIm  of  Majanns^  bj 
the  States-General,  whom  tha  Duka  badaoB- 
vened  at  Paris— he  must  thus  havs  abdl- 
catiMl  the  throne  of  the  Boorfaoos  to  tha 
House  i»f  Guise — and  must  have  dattvarad 
up  the  Huguenots  as  dcfencaleas  viotims  lo 
the  bigotry  of  the  Leagnan  and  thrfr  haa& 
On  the  oUur  hand,  ^  ntuaing  to  the 
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bo0om  of  the  Church  of  Bomei  Heniy,*  pro- 
end  his  apologists,  *  had  the  certainty,  not 
only  of  escaping  these  dangers,  but  of  re- 
storing peace  to  his  kingdom,  of  transmitting 
the  crown  to  his  posterity,  and  of  securing 
toleration  to  his  ancient  Protestant  adhe- 
rents. With  what  reason  or  humanity,'  they 
ask,  *  could  he,  in  the  prospect  of  such  con- 
sequences, persist  any  longer  in  maintaining 
a  religions  creed,  and  observing  an  ecclesi- 
astical ritual,  to  which,  after  all,  he  had 
never  given  more  than  a  hesitating  and 
thoughtless  preference  ?' 

*'  To  the  question  thus  stated  may  first  be 
opposed  another  question.  What  is  the 
depth  of  criminality  thus  imputed  to  Henry 
the  Fourth,  by  those  who  represent  him  as 
conducting,  during  many  successive  years, 
the  most  deadly  civil  war  recorded  in  the 
history  of  a  Christendom,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  religion,  to  which  neither  his 
heart,  nor  his  understanding,  yielded  any 
genuine  allegiance  ?  His  accusers  have  never 
raised  so  heavy  an  accusation  against  him  as 
is  thus  preferred  by  his  apologists.  The  re- 
verence due  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a 
man,  and  all  the  probabilities  of  the  case, 
require  us  to  reject  the  hypothesis  that  he 
was  an  hypocrite,  even  when  leading  the 
Huguenots  in  the  fields  of  Contras  and  Ivry. 
His  real  responsibility  is,  that  of  having 
acted  on  the  belief  that,  by  disavowing  his 
faith,  he  would  best  promote  the  interests  of 
his  people,  of  his  descendants,  and  of  him- 
self. His  error  was  that  of  elevating  the 
human  above  the  Divine  prescience,  and  of 
claiming  for  the  foresight  of  man  an  higher 
authority  than  for  the  immutable  laws  of 
God.  Doubtless  it  was  not  without  some 
plausible  sophistry  that  he  reconciled  to  him- 
self so  wilful,  and  so  solemn  a  departure 
from  the  sacred  obligations  of  truth.  Doubt- 
less he  believed  it  to  be,  on  the  whole,  ex- 
pedient for  others  and  for  himself.  But  that 
it  was  really  inexpedient  we  know,  because 
we  know  that,  by  the  divine  law,  it  was 
unequivocally  forbidden." 

Henry  the  Fourth  was,  at  best,  an 
indiiferentist  in  religion.  He  said  to  the 
Protestant  and  Romanist  divines,  after 
hearing  their  arguments,  "  //  me  semble 
que  vous  avez  la  raison  tons  les  deux.** 
The  sensuality  of  his  life  rendered  him 
somewhat  caUous  to  the  stings  of  his 
conscience.  The  suggestion  of  Sir  J. 
Stephen,  that  Henry  lound  his  honour 
as  a  gentleman,  more  than  his  con- 
science as  a  Chnstian,  wounded  by  his 
pretended  conversion,  seems  to  us 
founded  in  truth.  He  probably  acted 
instinctively,  with  his  low  standard  of 
morality,  upon  the  reckless  principle 
asserted  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  "  that  the 
essence  of"^  politics  is  compromise" — a 
dictum  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
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political  science — a  pretty  spedmen 
of  parliamentary  morality  and  eovem- 
mental  ethics.  But  Henr^  the  Fourth 
was  a  great  man  with  all  his  faults ;  and 
there  is  no  scene  more  sublime,  in  our  ap. 
prehension,  in  the  whole  French  Re- 
volution,  than  that  of  the  revolutionary 
rabble  arrested  before  his  statue  on 
the  Pont  Neuf,  and  resolving  to  leave 
the  hero's  effigy  remain  unharmed, 
while  they  pulverised  all  other  monar. 
chical  relics  on  which  they  could  lay 
their  ruffian  hands. 

The  fact  of  England  having  em. 
braced  the  Reformation,  while  Franco 
adopted  a  modified  Romanism  (for  so 
must  the  Gallican  Church  be  cond- 
dered),  is  one  of  the  leading  historical 
facts  in  modern  history.  What  Sir 
James  Stephen  has  said  of  this  remark- 
able difference  between  the  cases  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  does  not,  altogether, 
meet  our  approbation ;  but  we  will 
allow  our  readers  first  to  bear  the  able 
author  state  his  views,  at  least  as  much 
of  them  as  we  have  space  to  extract : — 

"  First The  Calvinistic  type  which  Pro- 
testantism assumed  in  France  was  alien  from 
the  national  character.  While  yet  a  novelty, 
indeed,  it  was  also  a  fashion.  To  sing  the 
hymns  of  Marot  in  the  Poe  aux  Clercs,  or  to 
join  the  multitude  which  thronged  the  pul- 
pit of  Theodore  Beza,  was  the  mode  in  a 
country  where  that  capricious  power  has 
ever  erected  the  chief  seat  of  her  dominion  ; 
but  ere  long  the  national  spirit  reasserted 
its  indefeasible  authority.  Turning  away 
from  the  cold,  unimpressive  worship  of  Ge- 
neva, the  great,  the  noble,  and  the  rich, 
followed  by  the  crowd  which  usnally  follows 
them,  joined  again  in  theatrical  processions 
to  the  shrines  of  their  patron  saints,  and 
knelt,  as  before,  around  the  altars,  where 
the  dramatic  solemnities  of  the  mass  were 
celebrated  amidst  clouds  of  incense,  and 
strains  of  sacred  harmony.  In  religion,  as 
in  everything  else,  the  craving  of  the  French 
mind  for  spectacle,  for  representation,  and 
for  efiect,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  insatiable. 

"  Secondly.— The  Calvinistic  sjrstem  was 
distinguished  from  that  of  all  the  other  re- 
formed churches,  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
rejected  ecclesiastiad  tradition,  and  erected 
the  whole  saperstmctnre  of  belief  and  wor- 
ship on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  interpreted 
by  Calvin  himself.  Not  content  to  sever 
those  bonds  which,  reaching  back  to  the 
most  remote  Christian  antiquity,  should  hold 
together  the  churches  of  every  age  in  one 
hidissolnble  society,  he  imposed  on  his  dis- 
ciples, and  on  their  spiritual  progeny,  in  all 
fdtore  times,  other  bonds,  wrought  by  him- 
self fitnn  his  study  of  the  Bible,  and  em- 
bradng  the  whole  oompassy  not  of  theology 
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alone,  but  of  moral  philosophy  alao.  His 
Christian  institutes  claimed  and  acquired  for 
a  season,  in  his  church,  an  empire  resembling 
that  wliich  the  logic  and  ethics  of  Aristotle 
had  so  long  enjoyed  in  the  schools.  But 
Calvin  was  not  an  Aristotle.  His  vivacious, 
inquisitive,  sceptical  fellow-countr}'men  were 
not  schoolmen.  Ere  many  years  had 
passed,  tliey  became  impatient  of  the  dog- 
matism even  of  their  great  patriarch  himself. 
By  attempting  to  bring  all  moral  science 
witiiiii  the  sphere  of  thw)logy,  and  by  con- 
verting scientific  principles  into  articles  of 
faitli,  he  had  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  that 
ingenious  and  versatile  people,  a  long  lino  of 
positions  ;  many  of  which,  even  when  found 
to  l)e  defenceless,  could  not  be  abandoned 
with  safetv  to  the  rest  llie  reaction  which 
took  place  hurried  the  insurgents  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other.  Servetus  may  be  said 
to  liave  at  length  obtained  his  revenge.  The 
doctrines  for  which  he  diet!  were  widelv  dif- 
futed  throughout  tlie  chnrche.'*,  founded  by 
the  author  of  his  death — for,  in  the  history 
of  Calvinism  in  France,  wo  have  ilie  most 
impressive  of  all  illustrations  of  the  trutli, 
that  no  Christian  Society  can  sever  it.ielf 
from  tho  ancient  and  once  universal  com- 
monwealth of  the  Christian  ('hurch,  except 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  saeriliein;;  tlio  es- 
sence of  Christianity  to  the  sjiirit  <)f  irulo- 
pendence.  Hie  Socinianism  of  the  later  l*ro- 
testant  Chun^h  of  France  was  at  ontx»  the 
proof  of  its  inhrrent  weakness,  and  the  caiu<6 
of  its  Turther  decline. 

"  Thinllv The  Refonnati<m  in  Frjuu*o  be- 

came  c«miparatively  barren  of  constitutitmal 
freedom  and  of  its  other  legitimate  fruits, 
bi>cause  the  Reformed  Church  there  nmui  and 
widely  departed  from  its  appropriati^  chanur- 
ter,  to  assume  the  ofllce  of  a  party  in  the 
Stito.  The  alliance  of  the  Huguenots  with 
the  Politiquos  was  fatal  at  once  to  the  Reli- 
gious discipline  of  the  former,  and  to  tlieir 
personal  sanctity.  Their  preachers  foresaw 
the  contaminating  influence  of  that  a^stH'ia- 
tion,  and  eanicstly,  but  vainly,  dissuaduil  it 
Thus  the  Treaty  of  Milhau,  of  iKH.*einl»er, 
1673,  between  the  Protestants  and  Poli- 
tiqu(!S,  was  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  a 
deliberate  treason.  Thus,  also,  the  still  more 
intimate  connexion  Iwtwccn  the  Consistorians 
and  the  Gentilhommes,  in  the  ranks  of  the 
HuguenutH,  themselves,  was  formed  at  a 
grievous  detriment  to  the  severer  virtues  by 
which  the  early  Kefitnners  had  been  distin- 
guished. It  is  the  tot^tlmony  of  a  writer  uf 
their  own  age  and  party,  that  the  llanie  of 
piety  among  the  (-alviniyts  had  In-en  etfi'c- 
tually  extinguish«>d  by  the  di'i^olutc  and 
scandalous  examples  <if  their  more  wi>rl«lly 
8HSO(.'iates,  and  that  dehaucheryadvanceil  and 
overdowtHl  a'nong  them  far  and  widi*,  like  an 
un(ontn»ll:iMe  t  rn-nt. 

**Fourlhlv The  virtue,  and  with  it  the 

energy  nnd  the  suircsH,  of  tiie  Protectants, 
was  furthinr  ini|iaired  by  (he  iiedurtitms  tu 
which  their  chiefs  and  leftders  were  exiHMC«l 


from  their  too  freqiMnt  oootact  witii  Gath^ 
rine  and  her  court  Rank,  office,  and  all  the 
other  allurements  of  royal  patronage  mn 
employed  to  shake  their  Melitj ;  and  If  ^nrai 
asserts  that  more  Huguenots  were  conyertad 
in  four  years  by  these  methods,  than  had 
been  induced  to  abandon  their  religion  hi 
forty  years  by  the  terrors  of  the  acalToki  and 
of  the  sword. 

"  Fifthly. — Even  yet  more  fktal  to  the 
religious  spirit,  and  therefoR,  to  the  moral 
and  political  influence  of  the  Hugnenota, 
were  the  sanguinary  habits  they  contracUd 
during  many  years  of  dril  wmrfare.  The 
atrocities  of  that  dark  era  were  not  confined 
to  the  Catholics.  As  the  contest  proceeded, 
the  parties  on  either  side  became  gradoal^ 
bereft,  not  only  of  the  spirit  of  Christianl^, 
but  of  the  feelings  of  our  common  humaidtj; 
while  the  moral  sense  was  paralysed,  if  not 
deiidcned,  by  the  sight  and  the  perpeCratioo 
of  remorseless  crueltieM.  To  men  stained  with 
sucii  crimes,  however  sorely  provoked  to  the 
coniniissiun  of  them,  it  was  not  giren  to  rales 
aloft  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer,  and  to  an- 
nounce the  tidings  of  peace  and  reconcUiatlQaL 
By  the  lips  of  such  heralds,  even  the  Goapal 
itsi>lf  was  proclaimed  in  vain. 

'\SixthIy— The  relations  betwoen  the 
Huguenot  Church  and  the  State  being nKngri 
those  of  anugonists,  there  subsisted  between 
th«Mn  no  alliance  to  arrest  that  InataUlit/  of 
religimis  opinions  to  which  independsKt 
eecli-sia^tical  biKlics  are  so  much  add&ctad,  or 
to  infuse  into  the  iKxly  politic  those  ptindplas 
of  hOiMfil  equality  and  uf  mental  fleadum  bj 
which  the  Protestant  Churdias  are  hafaite- 
ally  distinguished 

"Seventhly Ft  was  the  error  and  tha 

misfortune  of  the  French  Protestnnls  to  oMH 
fide  the  conduct  of  them  to  the  PHnoea  of  Iha 
House  of  Bourbon.  The  first  of  than, 
Anthony  of  Navarre,  deserted  and  hatnyad 
it,  in  the  visionary  hope  that  the  triamrl- 
rate  would  reward  him  by  the  tJKlianga  of 
liis  nonunal  crown  fur  a  real  aoveraigBty. 
His  brother,  Louis  de  Conde,  desertod  aad 
lK*t rayed  it  in  the  persuasion  that  Catheriao 
would  confer  u]Km  him  the  oflke  of  llante 
nant-general  of  France.  Tlie  younger  Good! 
desi-rted  and  Iwtrayed  it  to  resene  Ua  tth 
from  the  assiussins  of  St  Barthnluuw. 
Henr\'  IV.  twice  abjartd  the  FrotaslMt 
cnvd— fin»t  for  the  imaiervation  of  hia  IM^ 
and  then  for  the  preservation  of  his 
Those  treacheries  of  the  four  Bonrbona, 
the  Huguenots  ibllowed  In  the  dvU 
were  onlv  less  fatal  to  their  intereata 
the  unrelenting  persecutions  of  the  tbna 
BourlMins,  who  successively  occupied  tht 
Fn'uch  thnmo  lN>twoen  the  death  oif  IlMiy 
IV.  and  the  accession  of  Loub  XVI. 

**  ICi^hildy.  It  Is  to  the  persecalloH  to 
which  the  Pnitostants  were  espnord,  fraaa 
the  time  of  (heir  first  a|i)iearanrc  m  tbt  dly 
of  Miaux,  till  the  nmr  approach  af  Iki 
French  Rcvolutloii,  that  wa  mm 
asLTibe  their  failura  to  aoqnirs  tht 
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and  influence  necessary  to  their  propagation 
of  constitutional  liberty  in  France.  Ttie  story 
of  these  persecutions,  so  merciless^  so  unre- 
lenting, and  so  continuous,  fill  vast  volumes 
which  have  been  dedicated  to  ttie  memorv  of 
the  sufferers,  by  the  martyrologists  of  their 
own  party.  It  is  a  story  which  no  man 
would  either  willingly  read,  or  repeat,  or 
even  abbreviate.  It  exhibits  our  common 
nature  in  its  most  offensive  aspect.  It  per- 
vades every  era  of  the  French  annals.  It 
assumes  every  conceivable  form  of  cruelty 
and  injustice,  and  many  forms  inconceivable 
to  the  darkest  imagination,  unaided  by  an 
actual  knowledge  of  those  horrible  details. 
If  the  most  terrific  act  of  this  prolonged 
tragedy  was  th«  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, the  most  revolting  was  the  dra- 
gonnades  of  Louis  XIV.  Catherine  and  her 
son  had,  at  least,  the  excuse  of  believing  that 
the  enemies  they  destroyed  were  dangerous 
to  their  own  safety,  and  their  offence  was 
not  committed  under  the  veil  of  any  eminent 
devotion.  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  her 
husband,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  felt,  nor 
affected  to  feel,  any  dread  of  the  myriads  of 
helpless  victims  whom  they  impoverished, 
banished,  imprisoned,  and  destroyed ;  but  it 
was  at  the  bidding  of  their  confessors — with 
the  cordial  support  of  their  priesthood — with 
prayers  continually  on  their  lips — and  in  the 
name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  that  they  daily 
offered  up  these  human  sacrifices.  The  blood 
of  the  martyrs  has,  indeed,  been  the  seed  of 
the  Church,  but  not  when  the  hearts  of  the 
pyersecutors  have  been  sufliciently  steeled 
against  all  lassitude,  compunction,  and  re- 
morse. In  almost  every  part  of  Europe, 
which,  at  this  day,  acknowledges  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  papacy — the  sword,  the 
scourge,  the  brand,  and  the  axe,  wielded  by 
the  secular  powers  under  the  guidance  of 
their  spiritual  advisers,  have  effectually  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  the  Reformation.  In 
France  those  weapons  were  but  too  success- 
fully employed  by  the  house  of  Valois,  and 
of  Bourbon,  to  crush  religious  liberty,  and 
with  it  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  constitutional 
freedom  ;  but  they  were  also,  however,  un- 
consciously, employed  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  convulsions  by  which  two  whole  gene- 
rations of  mankind  have  been  unceasingly 
agitated,  and  by  which  the  Capetian  dynasty 
has  again  and  again  been  subverted  from  its 
once  immovable  foundations." 

On  a  former  occasion  we  discussed 
the  effects  on  society  of  Protestantism 
au'l  Romanism,  considered  simply  as 
political  systems  of  opinion  (*'  Corres- 
pondence of  Charles  the  Fifth."*)  We 
may  now  offer  some  remarks  upon  the 


position  of  Sir  Jamea  Stephen,  that 
the  national  character  of  tne  French 
was  an  efficient  cause  of  their  rejec- 
tion of  Calvinism.  And  in  the  first 
place  we  will  ask  whether  Scriptural 
religion  could  be  so  little  Catholic  in 
its  genius  as  to  fail  before  that  peculiar 
species  of  moral  essence,  called  '*  Na- 
tionality ?"  We  certainly  do  not  think 
80.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  a  severe 
and  Scriptural  religion  is  essentially 
unsuited  to  a  lively,  vivacious,  and 
versatile  race.  The  perfervidum  inge- 
nium  Scotorum  finds  Presbyterianisnj 
more  congenial  than  Episcopacy ;  and 
we  question  whether  minds  that  re- 
quire a  constant  variety  of  ideas  to  be 
glittering  before  them,  would  not  find 
a  religion  that  painted  to  them  in 
strong:  colours  the  lives  of  the  Jewish 
people,  and  constantly  dwelt  on  the 
marvellous  and  awful  mysteries  in  the 
Scriptures,  more  mind-stirring  and 
soul-captivating,  more  dazzling  and 
fascinating  to  the  head  and  neart, 
than  the  perpetual  iteration  of  the  for- 
mal and  theatric  pageants  of  Rome,  with 
its  apparatus  of  robed  mimes,  its  ever- 
going  factories  of  spurious  miracles,  its 
wardrobes  of  pagan  and  mediaeval  cos- 
tume, and  its  regimental  routine  of 
sacerdotal  parading.  Viewed  merely 
by  an  artist's  eye  the  solemn  masque- 
rading of  Romanism  may  be  attractive, 
as  a  pageant  hovering  between  the 
suggestive  and  the  burlesque;  but  does 
Sir  James  Stephen  consider  the  stale- 
ness  of  custom  and  the  weariness  of 
mere  formalism  ?  We  doubt  whether 
the  French  national  character  can  be 
deemed  congenial  with  a  religion  of  pa- 
rade. Romanism  has  failed  to  retain 
France  within  its  fold.  Even  the  better 
species  of  French  Papist  believes  about 
half  of  his  religion.  The  truth  on  this 
point  seems  to  us,  that  the  lives  and  cha- 
racters of  the  Protestant  Reformers 
in  France  were  stern  and  forbidding. 
The  most  intensely  Scriptural  form  of 
faith  is  not  necessarily  opposed  to  the 
graces  and  amenities  of  lire,  which  are 
so  dearly  prized  in  France.  There 
was  a  strong  taint  of  morbid  fanaticism 
in  some  of  the  French  Protestant  writ- 
ers. Several  of  them  were  not  unlike 
our  Puritan  preachers,  scourged  by  a 
Hudibrai,^   in  his  "  Age  of  Louis  the 
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•    Fide  UxiVKRsrrY  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  October,  1850,  p.  429. 
t  The  object  which,  under  Grod's  Providence,  Puritanism  was  to  serve,  has  been  stated  with 
logical  precision,  in  a  giasterly  discourse,  replete  with  learning  and  academical  eloquence 
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Fourteenth/'  Yolture  comments  with 
malign  sarcasm  upon  the  fancies  and 
whimsies  of  some  of  them,  sophistically 
endeavouring  to  confound  Protestant- 
ism with  Romanism  in  one  stream  of 
unbelieving  scorn  and  soul-destroyiilg 
bhisphemy.  We  know  of  no  nationid 
character  in  mankind  antagonistic  to 
Scriptural  religion,  but  we  admit  that 
the  fanaticism  or  personal  rigour  of  its 
missionaries  may  impede  its  diffusion, 
as  scowling  looks  and  scoffing  tones 
can  mar  eloquent  composition  in  the 
pulpit,  or  a  downcast  au*  and  whining 
utterance  render  an  acute  intellect 
powerless  at  the  bar. 

For  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Ro- 
manism, as  a  s^'stcm,  has  points  at  all 
sides  likely  to  attract  the  flashes  of 
French  scorn.  Started  upon  level 
ground,  we  would  say,  that  Protestant- 
ism ought  to  be  more  congenial  with  the 
French  intellect,  that  does  not  cower 
to  authority  like  the  minds  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  But  the  missionaries  of 
religion  amongst  a  people  like  the 
French  should,  in  their  manners  and 
in  harmless  little  customs,  assimilate 
with  the  national  spirit.  They  should 
beware,  for  the  sake  of  the  immortal 
cause  they  plead,  to  disfigure  it  by  being 
sour  or  fanatical.  The  serene  face— 
the  happy  smile — the  manly  port- 
should  pre-eminently  accompany  the 
preachers  of  the  Word  amongst  a  race 
of  nien'urial  nature  and  keen  suscepti- 
bilities. A  graceful  and  courteous 
familiarity  we  esiiiHrially  urge  amongst 
all  such  races.  Protestants  preaching 
the  Word,  whether  in  France  or  Ire- 
land, should  beware  of  the  popular 
imagination  looking  on  them  as  monks 
reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  national 
tongue.  In  France,  the  Protestant 
divines  were  not  sufficiently    national 


in  their  tastes;  but  we  repeat  that  it 
was  not  the  creed  which  tne^  preadied 
that  was  at  all  antagonistic  to  the 
French  mind. 

Some  of  the  causes  assigned  by  our 
author  for  the  failure  of  Protestantism 
in  France  existed  in  other  coantriet. 
We  think  that  he  is  not  sofficiently  ex- 
plicit in.  his  statement  of  the  diflbr- 
ences  between  English  and  Frendi  so- 
ciety  at  the  period  of  the  Refomiation, 
In  England  there  was,  even  then,  ''a 
people  '*  with  munidpal  liberties,  and 
with  imperfect  constitutional  firamjiiaes. 
Her  j  ur}'  s^-stem  alone  was  enongh  to  be- 
get a  pubhc  opinion.  Wherever  opinion 
exists,  there  must  be  judgment  and 
examination ;  and  when  the  latter  qua- 
lities  are  applied  to  religion  there  Pro- 
testantism IS,  of  course,  geiminaCed. 
The  trading  towns  of  England,  the 
wealth  of  the  burghers,  and  their  feel- 
ings of  independemre,  were  all  fiiTour- 
able  to  the  reception  of  Protestant- 
ism. In  Germany,  the  petty  inde- 
pendent kingdoms  were  favourable  to 
the  Reformation,  in  order  to  be  deli- 
vered from  Italian  domination,  and  the 
imposed  tyrannv  of  Rome. 

in  France,  till  the  time  of  the  Bero- 
lution,  the  Court  was  the  main  source  of 
political  power,  and  public  interests 
were  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  caprices 
and  intrigues  of  the  gav,  the  thought- 
less, and  the  volatile  adventurers,  in  a 
scene  of  perpetual  intrigue.  Opinion, 
in  its  large  wnse,  could  not  be  perfectly 
dcvelo]>ed  under  the  Court  of  the  old 
French  monarchy,  and  the  absolntism 
of  Rome  was  only  too  conii;enial  with 
the  st)irit  of  unconstitutional  monarchj 
in  }<  ranee.  Something,  also,  ou~*^" 
to  be  allowed  to  the  national  titi 

and  opiK)sition  between  England 

France.     The  fact  that  Protestantism 


(*'  Gotrs  Mercies  in  the  Cliurcb  ML^uus,"  by  the  'Rev.  William  Quain,  Rector  of  DoQgan- 
nun)  : — *'  As  it  tiad  pleased  Go<l  in  his  all-wiso  Providence,  and  for  the  accompliahmcBt  of 
his  ^racioiu  purposcak  tn  permit  the  cxoomos  of  liomanism,  so  likcwiae  was  be  pleased,  at  this 
periud,  to  permit  the  exce»scs  of  Ihiritanism.  lie  would  manifeiit  his  will  in  a  manner  that  maj 
not  be  mistaken,  that  the  Church  should  walk  in  all  time  to  come  in  the  middle  path  which 
lies  between  thcdc  two  extrcnio  developments ;  and  that  it  waff  in  a  faithful  adbeience  to  tha 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  the  providential  mission  asugned  to  her  bj  this  His  gnat 
instrument,  that  she  may  expect  the  protection  of  His  Almighty  arm,  and  the  oontinuanoe  of 
those  mercies  wherewith  she  hath  been,  for  so  many  af;e^  so  signally  bleMed.  The  Chnrefc 
would  likewise  Ite  moulded,  and  disciplined,  and  trained  into  the  temper  that  eonsortid  witk 
her  constitution  by  her  severe  ex]H>rience9.  She  was  to  be,  in  the  course  of  God's  prorldom^ 
the  great  Blisuonary  Church  of  ttie  world  ;  her  branches  were  to  extend  to  the  (Sutbest  ends 
of  the  earth  ;  she  would  have  tn  contend  against  false  principles  at  home,  and  in  the  ranolt 
lands  where  her  missions  wore  to  l»o  cstul)Ii.-hotl ;  and  upon  wh&t  vantage  ground  wouM  she 
not  be  placed  in  her  spiritual  warfare,  by  having  the  practical  operations  of  theM  extniM^ 
and,  to  her,  antagonistic  principles  recorded  in  her  aonahi,  for  her  guidance  and  Instmctioa  V 
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had  been  embraced  by  the  English, 
was  safficient  to  make  the  French  view 
it  with  some  degree  of  hostility. 

We  wish  that  we  had  space  to  ex- 
tract several  of  the  graceful  portraits 
with  which  the  second  of  these  volumes 
is  enriched.  But  our  limits  warn  us 
to  close.  We  must,  however,  notice 
the  relationship  between  the  minds  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  and  Sir  J.  Stephen. 
They  both  are  masters  in  the  art  of 
picturesque  essay  writing.     In  word 

f>ainting,  and  giving  descriptions  of 
ife,  they  are  adepts,  and,  perhaps, 
allow  artistic  feelings  to  intrude  too 
far  upon  the  province  of  literature. 
They  write  too  much  for  the  eye.  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  more  brilliancy  and 
finish ;  Sir  J.  Stephen  more  originality 
and  breadth  of  view.  The  first  excels 
in  analysis  of  the  intellect ;  the  last  is 
superior  in  his  penetration  of  the  heart. 
The  ex-Parliamentary  writer  treats  sa- 
cred subjects  too  often  like  a  mere  de- 
bater ;  and  the  son  of  Master  Stephen 
and  friend  of  Wilberforce  discusses 
common  topics  in  the  style  of  a  divine. 
Both  are  masters  of  a  vivid  and  highly- 
coloured  rhetoric :  their  compositions, 
though  written  for  "  effect,"  are  mus- 
cular and  vigorous.  They  can  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  discussion  of 
various  topics  with  elastic  versatility 
and  ease ;  but  both  are  commentators 
on  philosophy  rather  than  philoso- 
phers themselves.  Their  own  systems 
of  thought  are  fragmentary  in  cha- 
racter— the  Whig  partizan  predomi- 
nating in  Mr.  Macaulay ;  the  philoso- 
phical low-churchman  being  ever  pre- 
sent in  Sir  J.  Stephen :  neither  having 
yet  arrived  at  a  synthesis  stamped  with 
scientific  precision,  and  moulded  into 
harmonious  unity.  Both  have  written 
from  Protestant  feelings — always  with 
eloquence — sometimes  with  injudicious 
carelessness.    The  essay  on  "  Banke's 


Popes,"  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  decks  the 
Roman  Church  with  graces  not  her 
own.  One-half  of  it  rc^s  like  a  pane- 
gyric upon  the  Papacy,  and  has  been 
welcomed  with  delight  by  the  ardent 
Romanists  of  the  empire.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  his  bantering  and  rather  maun- 
dering  paper  on  **  Ine  Clapham  Sect,** 
Sir  J.  Stephen  has  exhibited  religion 
devolving  into  what  Edmund  Burke 
called  "  the  dust  and  powder  of  indi- 
viduality." In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— in  his  essays — in  his  *'  History 
of  England,"  Mr.  Macaulay  has  poured 
forth  a  contradictory  mass  of  dicta  on 
religion  with  all  the  versatility  of  a 
literary  Kossuth.  In  his  literary  alli- 
ance with  the  Whigs,  Sir  J.  Stephen 
may  well  cause  some  surprise.  Both 
are  foremost  amongst  the  living  prose 
writers  of  the  Whigs ;  but  the  loose- 
ness of  their  ideas,  and  a  certain  want 
of  coherence  in  their  practical  views, 
detract  from  their  philosophical  preten- 
sions. Mr.  Macamay  may,  at  a  super- 
ficial glance,  appear  to  be  the  more 
gifled  man  ;  but,  on  reflection,  it  would 
seem  that  one  who,  after  thirty  years' 
toil  in  the  Colonial  Ofiiice,  could  write 
with  the  force  and  encyclopaedic  readi- 
ness of  Sir  J.  Stephen,  must  almost  de- 
serve the  compliment  paid  to  him  by 
Mr.  Henry  Taylor  in  his  dedication  of 
the  "  Statesman" — namely,  "  that  for 
a  union  of  the  active  and  specula- 
tive powers  of  one  mind,"  Sir  James 
Stephen  is  almost  without  a  rival.  And 
we  are  not  without  hopes  that  Sir  J. 
Stephen,  after  M,  Mignei  has  pub- 
lished his  great  work  on  the  **  History 
of  the  Reformation,"  may  apply  him- 
self to  the  same  exhaustless  theme,  and 
produce  a  historical  piece  worthy  of  his 
powers,  and  of  the  large  expectations 
which  these  lectures  that  we  have  been 
reviewing  are  calculated  to  awaken. 
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C&e  flittklvt  of  XU  ;ri«lBtt«. 

>V  n,  F.jB'OUTBT. 


Tbov  U  witMn  dua  world  of  oun 

Full  many  a  happy  home  anil  he*rth  ■ 
What  Ume,  the  Saviaur's  blessed  biith, 

Makes  glad  the  gloom  of  irintrj  houn. 

When  back  from  severed  shore  from  ihor^ 
And  over  seas  that  vainly  part, 
Tho  Bcattered  cm  bun  of  tho  heart 

Glow  round  the  parent  hearth  once  more. 

When  those,  who  now  are  anxious  meo, 

Forgut  their  growing  years  and  careai 
Forgi^t  the  tioie-llakcs  on  their  hain. 
And  laugh  light-hearted  boys  again. 

When  those  who  now  are  wedded  wim. 
By  children  of  their  own  embraced. 
Recall  their  early  joys,  and  taste 

Anew  the  childhood  of  their  lives. 

Aikd  the  old  people — the  good  sire 
And  kindly  parent- mother — glow 
To  feel  their  ctuldren's  children  throw 

FVesh  warmth  arooDd  the  Christmas  fire. 

When  in  the  sweet  colloquial  din. 

Unheard  the  sullen  sleet-winds  ibont; 
And  though  the  winter  ra^e  without 

The  social  summer  reigns  withm. 


Bnt  in  this  wondrous  world  of  ours 

Are  other  circling  kindred  chords 

Binding  poor  harmless  beasts  and  binl^ 

And  the  fur  liuuilj  of  llowers. 

That  family  that  meet  to  day 

From  many  a  foreign  field  and  tlfn 
For  what  is  Christinas  time  with  meit 

Is  with  the  llowers  the  month  of  May. 

Back  to  the  meadows  of  the  Welt, 

Back  to  their  natal  fields  ttirr  coma ; 
And  as  they  reach  their  v  JAlirtl-tbr  homa, 

Tbr  UoTBsa  folds  them  to  hur  dreut. 
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She  feeds  them  with  ambrodal  fbod. 


To  sing  their  welcome  from  the  wood : 


And  all  th&t  bre  c^n  do  u  done, 

A*  shown  to  them  in  couotless  WB71 ; 
She  tdndles  to  a  brighter  blaze 

The  fire^de  of  the  wor1d_U)e  Sun: 

And  with  her  own  soil,  trembling  handif 
In  many  a  calm  and  cool  retreati 
Sbe  laves  the  duet  that  soiU  their  Aet 

In  coming  from  the  distant  lands  ; 


Or,  leading  down  some  sinuoos  patli. 

Where  the  shy  stream's  encircling  heights 
Shut  out  all  pryi 

Her  iiiy  daughters  t< 

Thei«,  with  a  mother's  harmless  pride. 

Admires  them  sport  the  naves  among : 
Now  lay  their  irory  limbs  along 

The  buoyant  bosom  of  the  tide — 

Kow  lift,  their  marble  shoulders  o'er 

The  rippling  elass,  or  sink  with  fear. 
As  if  Uie  wmd  approaching  near 

Were  some  wild  lover  from  the  shore ; 

FOBXST   BCDS. 

Or  else  the  parent  turns  to  these. 

The  younglings  bom  beneath  her  eyo, 
Andliangs  the  baby-buds  cbse  by. 

In  wind-rocked  cradles,  from  the  trees. 

And  as  the  branches  fall  and  rise, 

]^ch  leafy-folded  swathe  expands ; 
And  now  are  spread  their  tiny  hand^ 
"And  now  are  seen  their  stairy  eyes. 

But  soon  the  feast  concludes  the  day. 
And  yonder  in  the  sun-warmed  dell. 
The  happy  circle  meet  to  tell 

Their  labours  since  the  bygone  May  1 


A  golden  star  w 

Worthily  won — fbr  he  had  been 
A  traveler  in  many  a  land. 
And  with  his  slender  staff  in  hand 

Had  wandered  over  many  a  green : 

S     Dberd 
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Had  sat  upon  a  moflsy  ledge 

O'er  feaise  in  the  morning's  beams. 
Or  where  the  sulphurous  crater  steams 

Had  hung  suspended  from  the  edge. 

Or  following  its  devious  course 

Up  many  a  weary  winding  mile. 

Had  tracked  the  bus,  mysterious  NUe 
Even  to  its  now  no-fabledsource : 

Besting,  perchance,  as  on  he  strode. 

To  see  the  herded  camels  pass 

Upon  the  strips  of  way-side  ^rass 
That  hne  with  green  the  dust-white  road. 

Had  often  closed  his  weary  lids 

In  ^reen  oases  of  the  waste, 

Or  m  the  mighty  shadows  traced 
By  the  eternal  pyramids. 

Had  slept  within  an  Arab's  tent 

Pitched  for  the  night  beneath  a  palm. 

Or  when  was  heard  the  vesper  psalm 
With  the  pale  nun  in  worship  bent : 

Or  on  the  moon-lit  fields  of  France, 

When  happy  village  maidens  trod 

Lightly  tne  fresh  and  verdurous  sod. 
There  was  nc  seen  amid  the  dance : 

Yielding  with  sympathising  stem 

To  the  quick  feet  that  round  him  flew* 
Sprang  from  the  ground  as  they  would  do. 

Or  sank  unto  the  earUi  with  them : 

Or,  child-like,  placed  with  girl  and  boy. 

By  man)r  a  river's  bank,  and  gave 

E[is  floating  body  to  the  wave 
Full  many  a  time  to  give  them  joy. 

These  and  a  thousand  other  tales 

The  traveller  told,  and  welcome  found ; 
These  were  the  simple  tales  went  round 

The  happy  circles  in  the  vales :  * 

Keeinng  reserved  with  conscious  pride. 
His  noblest  act,  his  crowning  feat^ 
How  he  had  led  even  Humboldt's  feet 

Up  Chimborazo's  mighty  side. 

Guiding  him  throufl^  the  trackless  snow* 

By  sheltered  (uefts  of  living  soil, 

Sweet'ning  the  fearless  trailer's  toil. 
With  memories  of  the  world  below. 


Such  was  the  hardy  Dais3r'ita]e, 

And  then  the  maidens  of  the  mn\ 
Lilies,  whose  languid  heads  down  droop 

Over  their  pearUwhite  shoulders  pale. 

Told,  when  the  genial  glow  of  June 

Had  passed,  they  soughtstill  wanner dimev, 
And  took  beneath  the  verdurous  limes. 

Their  pwcot  siesta  througli  the  noon. 
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And  seeking  still,  with  fond  pursoity 

Thephantom  Health,  which  lures  and  wiles 
Its  followers,  to  the  shores  and  isles 

Of  amber  waves,  and  golden  fruit. 

There  they  had  seen  the  orange  grove, 

Enwreath  its  gold  with  buds  of  white. 

As  if  themselves  had  taken  flight, 
And  settled  on  the  boughs  above. 

There  kiss'd  by  every  rosy  mouth. 

And  press'd  to  every  gentle  breast. 

These  pallid  daughters  of  the  West, 
Reign'd  in  the  sunshme  of  the  South. 

And,  thoughtful  of  the  things  divine. 
Were  ofl  bv  manjr  an  altar  found. 
Standing  like  white-rob'd  angels  round 

The  precincts  of  some  sacred  shrine. 

VIOLETS. 

And  Violets  with  dark  blue  eyes. 

Told  how  they  spent  the  winter  time, 

In  Andalusia's  Eden  clime. 
Or  'neath  Italia's  kindred  skies. 

Chiefly  when  evening's  golden  gloom, 

Veil'd  Rome's  serenest  ether  soft. 

Bending  in  thoughtful  musings  oft. 
Above  the  lost  Alastor's  tomb* — 

Or  the  twin-poet's  ;  he  who  sings 

"  A  thins  of  beauty  never  dies,"f 

Faying  them  back  m  fragrant  sighs. 
The  love  they  bore  all  loveliest  things. 

*^  THE  WALL.FLOWEB. 

The  flower,  whose  bronzed  cheek  recalls 

The  incessant  beat  of  wind  and  sun. 

Spoke  of  the  lore  his  search  had  won 
Upon  rompeii's  rescued  walls. 

How,  in  his  antiquarian  march. 

He  crossed  the  tomb-strown  plain  of  Rome, 
Sat  on  some  prostrate  plinth,  or  domb 

The  Coliseum's  topmost  ardu 

And  thence  beheld,  in  glad  amaze. 

What  Nero's  gnilty  eyes,  aloof. 

Drank  in,  from  off  his  golden  roof^ 
The  sun-bright  city  all  ablaze : 

Ablaze  by  day  with  solar  fires— 

Ablaze  by  night,  with  lunar  beams. 

With  lambent  lustre  on  its  streams. 
And  golden  glories  round  its  spires  * 


*  Shelley,  speaking  of  the  place  in  Rome  where  he  himself  is  buried,  says — "  The  ce- 
metery is  an  open  space  among  the  rains,  covered  in  winter  with  violets  and  daisies.  It 
might  make  one  in  love  with  death,  to  think  that  one  ahonld  be  bnried  in  so  sweet  a  place/'— 
Preface  to  Adonais. 

t  Keats,  who  is  also  buried  in  the  same  oemeteiy.  The  allosion  is  to  the  well-known 
line  with  which  Endymion  commences — 

*•  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  Joy  for  erer/* 
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Thence  he  beheld  that  wondrous  dome 

That,  risine  o*er  the  radiant  town^ 

Circles,  wiUi  Art's  eternal  crown. 
The  still  imperial  brow  of  Rome. 

THX  M^BTOOLD* 

Nor  was  the  Marygold  remiss. 

But  told  how,  in  her  crown  of  ffold 

She  sat,  like  Persia's  King  of  014, 
High  o'er  the  shores  of  Salamis. 

And  saw,  against  the  morning  sky. 

The  white-sailed  fleets  their  wings  display ; 
And,  ere  the  tranquil  close  of  day. 

Fade,  like  the  Persian's,  from  her  eye. 

Fleets,  with  their  white  flags  all  unfurled. 

Inscribed  with  *'  Commerce,**  and  with  *'  Peace,** 
Bearing  no  threatened  ill  to  Greece, 

But  mutual  good  to  all  the  world. 

FIELD-FLOWEBS  AND  TULIPS. 

And  Tarious  other  flowers  were  seen. 

Cowslip  and  Oxlip,  and  the  tall 

Tulip,  whose  grateful  hearts  recall 
The  winter  homes  whero  they  had  been. 

Some  in  the  sunny  vales,  beneath 

The  sheltering  hills ;  and  some,  whose  eyee 
Were  gladdened  by  the  southern  skies. 

High  up  amid  the  blooming  heath — 

PANSIES. 

Meek,  modest  flowers,  by  poets  loved. 

Sweet  Pansies,  with  their  dark  eyes  fiinged 
With  silken  lashes  finely  tinged. 

That  trembled  if  a  leaf  but  moved  i 

HOTHOUSE   PLANTS. 

And  some  in  gardens,  where  the  grass 

Mossed  o'er  the  green  quadrangle's  breast, 
There  dwelt  each  flower,  a  welcome  guesl» 

In  crystal  palaces  of  glass : 

Shown  as  a  beauteous  wonder  there. 

By  beauty's  bands  to  beauty's  eyes. 

Breathing  what  mimic  art  supplies, 
The  genial  glow  of  summer  air. 

THE  ABSENT. 

Nor  were  the  absent  ones  forgot, 

Those  whom  a  thousand  cares  detuned. 

Those  whom  the  links  of  duty  chained 
Awhile  from  this  their  natal  spot. 

THE  rLAZ. 

One,  who  in  labour's  useful  tracks 

Is  proudly  eminent,  who  roams 

The  providence  of  humble  homes— 
The  blue-eyed,  fair-haired,  friendly  Flaxi 
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Marlborough  and  his  Times. 

Giving  himself  to  cheer  and  light 

The  cottier's  else  o'ershadowing  murk— 
Filling  his  hand  with  cheerful  work« 

And  all  his  being  with  delight : 

THE   ROSE. 

And  one,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 

For  whom  they  waited  day  by  day. 
All  through  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Till  one-and-thirty  days  had  passed. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  longed-for  noon 

Of  night  arched  o'er  the  expectant  green— 
The  Kose,  their  sister  and  their  queen- 
Came  on  the  joyous  wings  of  June : 

And  when  was  heard  the  gladsome  sound. 

And  when  was  breathed  her  beauteous  name. 
Unnumbered  buds,  like  lamps  of  flame. 

Gleamed  from  the  hedges  all  around : 

Where  she  had  been,  the  distant  dime. 
The  orient  realm  her  sceptre  sways. 
The  poet's  pen  may  paint  and  praise 

Hereafler,  in  his  simple  rnyme. 
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MARLBOROUGH   AND  HI0  TIMES.* 


When,  in  a  former  article,  we  criti- 
cised the  genius  and  writings  of  Ali- 
son, we  confined  our  review  to  his 
History  and  Essays, — as  the  latter  ex- 
cellently supplement  his  grand  work, 
and  both  combined  exhibit  his  intel- 
lect in  all  its  strength  and  beauty; 
and  we  passed  over  his  Life  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  the 
simple  encomium,  that  it  was  **  a  bril- 
liant military  biography."  This  work, 
however,  has  doubled  its  propor- 
tions since  then,  and  has  now  grown 
as  worthy  of  notice  from  its  size,  as  it 
has  always  been  from  its  merits.  The 
second  edition,  just  published,  forms 
two  handsome  octavo  volumes,  embel- 
lished with  portraits  of  Marlborough 
and  his  great  rival,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
illustrated  with  an  excellent  map  of 
the  seat  of  war,  and  plans  of  the  oat- 
tles.  It  is  printed  uniformly  with  his 
Essays  and  the  last  edition  (the  eighth) 
of  his  History ;  and,  in  regard  to  the 
index  and  such  like  matters,  it  posses- 


ses all  the  completeness  of  his  standard 
work. 

It  is  easy  to  recognise,  in  this  *^  Life 
of  Marlborough,"  the  gifled  hand  that 
traced  the  "History  of  Europe."  It 
may  almost  be  styled  a  miniature  of 
his  larger  work.  They  both  belong  to 
the  epic  style  of  history — to  that  style 
in  which  the  historical  art  approaches 
nearest  to  the  symmetry  of  poetry, 
and  possesses  in  the  highest  degree 
the  grand  exploits,  continuous  interest, 
and  momentous  climax  which  charac- 
terise the  epic.  They  both  comme- 
morate a  well-defined  era,  and  possess 
heroes  by  whom  the  leading  events  are 
accomphshed,  and  around  whom  the 
subordinate  characters  move.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  lesser 
work  is  inferior  in  the  very  point 
where  it  ought  to  have  been  strong, 
est.  To  mwntain  correct  proportion 
and  arrangement,  in  a  work  like  the 
History,  filling  fourteen  large  vo- 
lumes, was   a  task  of  the  greatest 
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difficulty,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  accomplished,  is  really  wonderful. 
But  in  a  work  of  the  size  of  "  Marl- 
borough," such  a  task  is  much  easier, 
and  we  expected  to  find  it  better  done 
than  it  is.  The  occasional  want  of 
finish,  which  may  be  noticed  in  the 
History,  becomes  much  more  observ- 
able in  the  smaller  work ;  while  some 
of  its  sections  arc  of  so  episodical  a 
character,  as  to  overlay  the  symmetry 
of  the  composition.  Although  we  grant 
that  the  information  these  sections  con- 
tain is  such  as  we  would  not  willingly 
lose,  yet  we  very  much  doubt  the  pro- 
priety of  inserting  them  in  their  present 
form.  As  the  scale  of  a  picture  is  re- 
duced, a  finer  touch  should  be  used  by 
the  artist,  extraneous  matter  should  be 
more  carefully  eliminated,  ideas  more 
concisely  set  forth,  and  a  better  polish 
given  to  the  whole.  In  these  remarks, 
some  may  think  U8  hypercritical,  but 
to  a  true  artist,  like  Mr.  Alison,  we 
will  not  appear  so.  It  is  one  of  his 
highest  praises  to  have  enunciated,  in 
his  Essays,  the  true  canons  by  which 
Histoiy  may  be  elevated  into  one  of 
the  fine  arts;  and,  while  acknowledging 
that  the  actual  performance  never  can 
come  up  to  the  ideal,  we  feel  certain 
that  these  strictures,  dictated  solely  by 
a  love  of  all-beautifying  art,  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  him  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  they  are  conceived. 

The  merits  of  the  Life,  like  those  of 
the  History,  arc,  a  strict  impartiality 
and  high-toned  principle  in  dealing 
with  men  and  events — great  research, 
comprehensive  views,  alike  in  social, 
military,  and  political  affairs — and  a 
stirring  power  of  narrative,  which 
English  liistor}'  has  never  surpassed. 
In  battle-pieces,  Mr.  Alison  is  pe- 
culiarly animated,  but  in  the  present 
work  these  do  not  appear  in  quite  as 
brilliant  colouring  as  in  the  later  vo- 
lumes of  his  History,  and  the  reason  is 
obvious.  There  were  fewer  note-takers 
in  those  days.  Men  had  got  the  length 
of  commenting,  and  commenting  ably, 
upon  battles;  but  the  mass  of  per- 
sonal  memoirs,  souvenirs,  sketches,  &c., 
which  now  flood  our  literature,  were 
then  unknown.  Periodical  writing, 
which  daguerreotypes  passing  events  in 
all  their  details,  is  a  marvel  of  our  own 
day;  and  our  ancestors  of  a  century 
and  a-half  ago  would  have  laughed  in- 
credulously  bad  they  been  told  that 
Englishmen  wouM  write  as  much 
about  the  KnfKr  War  of  1851,  .is  thev 


did  about  the  whole  ctrnpaigui  of 
Marlborough.  Acoordingii^  the  con* 
temporary  accounts  of  the  War  of  the 
Succession  are  meagre,  compared  with 
those  of  the  Revolutionary  conflict  a 
century  later ;  and  although  the  anthor« 
who  has  been  most  assidaous  in  his  ra- 
searches,  has  infused  his  usual  spirit 
and  pictorial  power  into  his  mihtaiy 
narrative,  those  familiar  with  his  Si. 
tory  will  miss  something  of  that  high 
interest  produced  by  a  skilful  use  of 
anecdotical  details. 

Yet  the  work  is  eminently  interesting. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  biography,  in  any 
language,  which  excites  liTelter  aao- 
tions  in  the  reader.  But  for  its  truth- 
fulness, it  might  bo  called  a  miUtarr 
romance.  Few  biographers  have  had 
a  hero  whose  person  and  career  were 
so  picturesque  and  eventful.  Rising 
from  the  rank  of  a  Court  page,  to  he 
the  leader  of  the  armies  and  ruler  of 
the  councils  of  England— generalis- 
simo of  the  alliance  of  Europe  against 
France — beautiful  in  person,  gallant 
in  bearing,  fascinating  in  manner,  so 
that  it  was  said,  at  tne  time,  '*that 
neither  man  nor  woman  coiUd  reast 
him ;" — successful  in  all  he  nndertookt 
yet  plotted  against  by  his  colleagues  s 
deserted  by  his  queen,  slandered  with 
a  virulence,  to  which  the  annals  of 

{)artv  malice  afibrd  no  parallel ;  he  yet 
ived  to  save  the  royal  dynasty  whiA 
had  disowned  him,  and  di^,  at  length, 
amidst  the  tears  of  a  nation,  of  whom 
he  had  been  alternately  the  idi^  and 
the  pariah. 

Mr.  Alison's  ''  Life  "  has  a  twoiold 
character :  the  one  biographic^,  defi- 
neating  the  remarkable  career  of  Ini 
hero  ;  the  other  historical,  showing  the 
relations  existing  between  this  ooontrj 
and  the  Continent,  in  the  b^ginniiy 
of  last  century.  We  shall  en£aT(Nir 
to  reproduce  this  two-fold  i*li^'«^ff  in 
our  review. 

John  Chubchill,  afterwards  Doke  of 
Marlboroueh,  was  bom  of  an  ancieai 
family  of  Ko}'alist  principles,  in  Jnlj* 
1650.  From  his  eariiost  youth,  he  waa 
distinguished  by  the  cU^anoe  of  hie 
manners  and  the  beauty  of  his  Mion  | 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  obtunad 
the  situation  of  pace  in  the  household 
of  the  Duke  of  x  on,  aftorwarda  Jamea 
I.  At  this  time  his  sister  Ara- 
belhi  was  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Duchess,  in  which  situation  she  c^iti* 
vated  the  Duke  and  became  hu  ~~~ 


tn*sji :  and,  what  is  very  remaiWblib 
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from  this  illicit  connexion  s^ang  James 
Htzjames,  afterwards  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, who  commanded  the  armies  of 
France  and  Spain  during  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  gained  the  victory  of  Al- 
manza,  which  decided  the  contest  in  the 
Peninsula*  and  did  much  to  counter- 
balance the  successes  of  his  uncle  in 
Flanders.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  young 
Churchill  obtained  from  his  royal  pa- 
tron an  ensigncy  in  the  Guards,  and 
almost  inmiediatcly  embarked  in  the 
expedition  to  Tangiers,  where  he  eagerly 
engaged  in  the  various  sallies  made 
from  that  town,  then  a  British  depen- 
dency, against  the  besieging  forces  of 
the  Moors.  On  his  return,  after  a 
brief  absence,  to  England,  he  attracted 
the  favours  of  the  Duchess  of  Castle- 
roaine,  then  the  favourite  mistress  of 
Charles  I.,  who  had  distinguished  him 
by  her  regards  before  he  embarked  for 
Africa,  and  who,  some  years  afterwards, 
made  him  a  present  of  £5000  (appa- 
rently for  risking  his  life  by  leaping 
from  her  window,  when  about  to  be 
surprised  in  her  embraces  by  Charles), 
a  fund  which  the  young  soldier,  with 
rare  prudence,  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  an  annuity.  Charles,  to  remove  a 
dangerous  rival  in  the  unsteady  affec- 
tions of  the  Countess,  sent  him  to  the 
Continent  with  the  auxiliary  force 
which,  in  those  days  of  English  humi- 
liation, the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
famished  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  aid  him  in 
subduing  the  United  Provinces.  There 
he  served  for  five  years,  under  Turenne 
and  Condc,  the  two  greatest  generals  of 
the  age,  distinguishing  himself  in  many 
oT their  operations,  and  volunteering  on 
everv  service  of  difficulty  or  danger. 
At  the  siege  of  Nimeguen,  especially, 
he  gained  so  much  honour  tnat  Tu- 
renne, who  always  distinguished  him  by 
the  soubriquet  of  *'  the  handsome  Eng- 
lishman," predicted  that  he  would  one 
dav  be  a  <n*eat  man. 

Upon  his  return,  in  16779  to  London, 
his  brilliant  reputation  and  personal 
advantages  immediately  rendered  him 
the  idol  of  beauty  and  fashion;  and, 
like  Julius  Caesar,  he  plunged  into  the 
vortex  of  courtly  dissipation  with  the 
ardour  which  marks  an  energetic  cha- 
racter in  the  pursuit  of  either  good  or 
evil.  Next  year,  however — ^beingthen 
in  his  thirty-eighth  year — he  married 
the  celebrated  Sarah  Jennings,  the  fa- 
vourite lady-in-waiting  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  and  one  of  the  most  admired,  yet 
perfectly  irreproachable,  beauties  of  the 


court.  Possessed  of  many  brilliant  c[uali. 
ties,  this  lady's  temper  was  ambitious 
and  overbeanng,  and  ultimately  came 
to  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  on  her 
husband's  fortunes.  Nevertheless,  her 
influence  over  Marlborough  continued 
undiminished  to  the  end ;  and  his  letters 
to  her,  not  only  during  his  courtship, 
but  through  the  whole  of  life,  breathe  a 
spirit  of  ardent  and  chivalrous  devo- 
tion, which  appears  to  contrast  strange- 
ly with  the  ordinary  sedateness  of  his 
character.  **  This  combination  of  ten- 
der and  romantic  feeling,"  says  Mr. 
Alison,  ''with  great  steadiness  and  con- 
sequent  success  in  life,  though  not 
usual,  is  far  from  being  unnatural  or 
unknown.  It  arises  from  the  imagina- 
tive and  intellectual  faculties  being  de- 
veloped in  equal  proportions — a  com- 
bination which  prevents  either  from 
attracting  general  attention  ;  and  is  so 
rare  in  real  life  that,  when  presented  in 
fiction,  it  passes  for  unnatural,  but 
which,  when  it  does  exist,  seldom  fails 
to  lead  to  the  greatest  civil  or  military 
distinction." 

Churchill  now  began  to  be  employed 
in  diplomatic  missions  ;  but,  on  the  re- 
volt of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  na- 
tural son  of  Charles  II.,  he  rendered 
still  more  important  service  by  saving 
the  royal  army  from  being  surprised 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  nocturnal  attack 
of  the  rebel  forces,  and  gained  the 
victory  of  Sedgmoor,  which  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  ill-starred  and 
unprincipled  Monmouth.  This  exploit 
of  Churchill's  fixed  James  I.  on  the 
throne  ;  but  his  very  next  act  of  im- 
portance was  the  betrayal  of  his  royal 
master,  by  going  over  to  William  of 
Orange  with  the  forces  destined  to  op- 
pose that  Prince's  progress.  James 
tad  been  secretly  warned  that  Churchill 
was  about  to  betray  him,  but  he  re- 
fused to  believe  it.  The  result  is 
known — the  Revolution  of  1688,  and 
the  ascent  of  William  lU.  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.  There  can  be  but 
one  opinion  in  a  case  like  this.  Nothing 
can  excuse  an  officer  who  accepts  a 
command,  and  then  betrays  the  master 
who  entrusted  him  with  it.  He  who 
would  defend  Churchill's  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend N^'s  also  in  deserting  the  Bour- 
bons. The  latter  failed,  and  was  shot ; 
the  former  was  successful,  and  became 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  kingdom. 
There  are,  however,  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
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looked.  It  18  important  to  note  that  when 
James's  innovations  began,  Churchill 
(h'clareil  to  Lord  Galway  that,  if  the 
King  pei*sisted  in  his  design  of  over- 
turning the  constitution  ancJ  religion  of 
the  country,  he  would  leave  his  service; 
and  in  May,  1687.  he  observed,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange — "In 
all  things  but  this,  the  King  may  com- 
numd   me  ;    but  my   places   an«l   the 
King's  favour  I  set  at  nou^iht,  in  com- 
parison of  being  true  to  my  religion." 
lie  was  also  as  assiduous  as  it  waspos- 
sible  for  one  in  his  situation  to  be,  to 
wean  the  King  from  his  religious  inno- 
vations ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  he  had 
thi*  courage  to  rej)ly,  during  a  (•(>uver- 
sation  with  James — **As  I  have  been 
bred  a  Protestant,  and  intend  to  live 
and   die  in  that  communion,  and  as 
above  nine  out  of  ten  in  England  are  of 
that  persuasion,  I  tear,  from  the  genius 
of  the  iH-'ople,  and  their  natural  aver- 
sion to  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
some  con-«equences  which  I  dare  not  so 
much  as  name,  and  which  1  cannot  con- 
temphite  without  horror."      What  he 
ought  to  have  done  in  thest?  circum- 
stances was,   to  have   thrown  up  his 
command  in  the  roval  armv,  and  then 
not  a  whisper  oi'  blame  could  have  been 
raised  against  his  subscMpiently  joiiiing 
the  forces  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  fatrt  that  his  betraval  of  James  pre- 
vented, by  rendering  impossible,  a  civil 
war,  cannot  be  accepted  as  anything 
more  than  a  palliative  of  his  conduct, 
until  common  consent  nrmovc  its  ana- 
thema from  the  Jesuitical  principle  of 
"doing  ill  that  gootl  may  come  of  it." 
Tile  new  king,  who  mount-ed   thii 
throne     as    William      III.,    created 
Churchill  Earl  of  Marlborough,   and 
Lieutenant-Geuend  of  the  kin<:dom; 
and  England  having  next  year  (1()81>), 
joined  the  Continental  league  against 
France,  this  distinguished  soldier  re- 
ceived  the   command   of  the  Hritish 
auxiliar}'  fonrein  theXetherlands,  ami, 
by  his  courage  and  ability,  contribute<I 
in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the  victory 
of  Walcourt.      In   HJDO   he   received 
ordiTs   to  n't  urn  from  Flanders  ami 
tiike  a  command  in  Ireland,  then  agi- 
tated by  a  general  insurri'ction  in  fa- 
vour of  King  James ;  but,  actuated  by 
some  remnant  of  attachment  to  his  old 
Ixjnefactor,  he  eludeil  compliance  till 
the   battle  of  the    Boviie   had   extin- 
gui>hed  the   hoiR's   ot   the  dethrune<l 
monarch.     Landing  near  Cork,  on  the 
2 1  St  September,  the  suavity  of  his  man- 


ners (quickly  overcame  the  jealousy  of 
the  Continental  troops  and  generals 
with  whom  he  had  to  co-operate,  and 
in  a  short  but  active  campaign  of 
thirty-seven  days,  he  reduced  Cork 
and  Kinsale,  cut  off  the  insurgents* 
communications  with  France,  and  thruw 
them  back  into  the  province  of  Ulster, 
where  they  could  not  subsist  without 
the  utmost  difficulty.  On  his  return 
from  this  brilliant  expHlition,  he  was 
received  with  great  distinction  by  the 
King,  who  said, ''  I  know  no  man  who 
lias  starved  so  few  campaigns  equally 
fit  to  command." 

In  the  following  year  (1691)  he  was 
again  SiMit  to  Flanders,  to  act  under 
the  immediate  ordiTS  of  William  ;  and 
during  this  campaign,  the  Prince  of 
Vauilmont  being  asked  to  give  his  opi- 
nion of  the  diflen'nt  English  genenus, 
eaid — "  Kirk  has  fire,  Lanier  thought, 
^laekay  skill,  and  Colchester  bravery ; 
but  then;  is  something  inexpressible  in 
the  Earl  of  Marlborou<^h.  I  have  lost 
my  w(mted  skill  in  physiognomy,  if  any 
suliiect  of  your  Majesty  can  ever  attain 
sueh  a  height  of  militar}'  glory  as  that 
to  which  the  combination  of  perfections 
must  raise  him  in  whtmi  they  are 
united. "  A  very  j ust  progn«>stication  ; 
ret  the  next  event  in  Mjirlborough's 
li^tory  bade  fair  to  s{)oil  its  fulfilment^- 
for.  oil  the  5th  of  May  1692,  all  Eng- 
land  was  thn>wn  into  commotion  by 
his  sudden  arrest,  along  with  Lords 
Mid<]leton,  Griffin,  and  Dunmore,  and 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  known  partisans  of 
the  Stuart  family,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Althou<;h  later  (uscovenes 
corrol>orate  this  charge  against  Mari* 
borough,  no  sufficient  evidence  was 
ailduceable  at  the  time,  and  he  was  re- 
loasi'd  without  a  trial.  ''That Marl- 
borough," says  Mr.  Alison,  "disgusted 
with  the  partiality  of  William  tor  his 
Dutch  tri^)ps,  and  irritated  at  the  open 
severity  of  his  government,  should  have 
repented  of  his  abandonment  of  his 
former  soven'ign  and  iM^ncfactor,  is 
hizhlv  probable.  But  it  can  scarcely 
be  taken  as  an  apology  for  one  act  of 
trea^ion  that  he  meditated  the  oommis- 
sioii  of  another.  It  only  shows  how 
perilous,  in  public  as  in  private  liftty  is 
anv  deviation  frtun  the  path  of  inte- 
grity, that  it  im{)elled  such  a  man  into 
i»<i  tortuous  and  disreputable  a  path.** 
For  thu  next  six  years  Marlborou^ 
withilrew  from  public  life,  and  oon. 
ducted  himself  with  such  prudenoaaad 
tact,  as  gradually  to  win  nis  way  btek 
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again  into  the  royal  favour.  In  the 
summer  of  1608,  he  was  appointed  pre- 
ceptor to  William's  nephew,  son  or  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne ;  and  this  appointment 
was  accompanied  by  the  gracious 
words — **  My  lord,  make  my  nephew 
to  resemble  yourself,  and  he  will  be 
everything  which  I  can  desire."  So 
entirely  did  Marlborough  regain  the 
confidence  of  his  sovereign,  that  Wil- 
liam's dying  advice  to  the  Princess 
Anne,  his  successor,  was  to  entrust  him 
with  the  entire  direction  of  afiairs,  both 
civil  and  military.  This  advice  was 
immediately  acted  upon  ;  and,  in  fact, 
Marlborough  became  the  real  sovereign 
during  the  great  and  glorious  period  of 
Qneen  Anne's  reign. 

In  May  1702,  less  than  two  months 
after  William's  death,  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  for  which  he  had  been  pre- 
paring, broke  out ;  Marlborough  im- 
mediately went  over  to  the  Netherlands 
to  take  command  of  the  Allied  army, 
and  with  this  begins  the  great  and  me- 
morable, and  withal,  blameless  period 
of  his  life.  The  next  ten  years  were 
one  unbroken  series  of  efforts,  victories, 
and  glory.  They  embrace  the  early 
successes  in  Flanders  ;  the  cross  march 
into  Bavaria,  and  battle  of  Blenheim; 
the  expulsion  of  the  Frencih  from  Ger- 
many; the  battle  of  Ramillies,  and 
takinor  of  Brussels  and  Antwerp  ;  the 
mission  to  the  King  of  Sweden  at  Dres- 
den ;  the  battle  of  Alraanza  in  Spain  ; 
those  of  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet,  and 
the  sieges  of  Flanders  ;  and  all  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  war  down  to  its 
close.  More  weighty  and  momentous 
events  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  historian 
or  biographer  to  record  ;  and  their  im- 
portance will  not  be  properly  appreci- 
ated if  we  do  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  imminent  danger  then  threat- 
ening all  the  states  aojoining  France, 
from  the  insatiable  ambition  and  vast 
power  of  Louis  XIV.  We  are  so  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  Bourbons  as  a 
fallen  and  unfortunate  race,  the  objects 
rather  of  commiseration  than  appre- 
hension, and  Napoleon  as  the  only  so- 
vereign who  has  really  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  Continent,  that  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  the  terror  with 
which,  a  century  and  a-half  ago,  the 
Bourbon  monarch  of  France,  with  rea- 
son, inspired  all  Europe,  or  the  narrow 
escape  which  the  Continental  states,  at 
least,  then  made  from  being  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  tiibutaiies  to  his  power. 


From  the  day  Louis  XIV.  first  in- 
vaded Flanders,  in  1772,  at  the  head 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  directed 
by  Turenne,  nothing  had  been  able  to 
withstand  his  victorious  arms.  Eng- 
land was  his  ally  and — unwonted  union 
— her  fleet  and  her  armies  fought  side 
by  side  with  those  of  France.  It  was 
the  ambition  and  cruelty  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  which,  by  detaching  Great 
Britain  from  his  alliance,  first  gave  a 
check  to  his  triumphs.  Intoxicated 
with  the  success  which  had  in  many 
quarters,  and  especially  in  France,  at- 
tended its  efforts  for  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  its  leaders  thought  nothing 
was  too  great  for  them  to  accomplish. 
The  well-known  orthodoxy  of  Louis 
XIV.  gave  them  the  greatest  hopes 
that  he  would  employ  his  vast  power 
and  capacity  in  effecting  that  unity  in 
the  Church,  which  he  had  so  long  la- 
boured to  produce  in  the  temporal  ad- 
ministration of  his  monarchy  ;  whilst, 
in  England,  a  devout  and  daring  Pa- 
pist was  on  the  throne,  whose  efforts, 
seconded  by  a  considerable  party  in 
Great  Britain,  and  by  a  very  large  one 
in  Ireland,  promised  ere  long  to  re- 
store the  British  Empire  to  the  sway 
of  the  Vatican.  The  onset  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  against  that  of  Luther, 
commenced  in  both  countries  about 
the  same  time.  In  1685,  the  edict  of 
Nantz  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  half  a  million  of  weeping  citizens 
sent  into  exile.  In  1687,  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants,  and  measures 
designed  for  the  re- establishment  of 
the  Romish  faith,  began  in  Great  Bri- 
tain.  The  result,  however,  was  very 
diff'erent  in  the  two  countries.  In 
France,  while  myriads  were  banished, 
and  thousands  perished  in  prison,  at 
the  stake,  or  on  the  wheel,  the  Church 
triumphed  in  the  movement,  which 
even  the  great  Bossuet  eulogised  "  as 
the  noblest  exercise  of  authority."  In 
England,  the  reigning  dynasty  was 
expelled  from  the  throne,  and  carried 
to  foreign  courts  the  inextinguishable 
desire  to  regain  its  inheritance.  Eu- 
rope was  permanently  divided  by  these 
momentous  events.  The  cause  of  spi- 
ritual became  blended  with  that  of 
temporal  despotism ;  while  the  insati- 
able ambition  of  the  Grand  Monarque 
became  an  ever-active  agency  Tor 
bringing  these  principles  into  collision. 

The  Revolution  of  1688  restored 
England  to  its  natural  plaoe  in  the  van 
of  iuie  Continental  contest  for  fi^eedom. 
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The  heroic  William  struggled  not  in 
yain  for  the  independence  of  his  own 
and  his  adopted  country  ;  and  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697>  saw  the 
trophies  of  conquest  more  equally  ba- 
lanced between  the  contending  parties. 
War  ceased  for  the  timc^  but  mutual 
animosity  remained  unimpaired ;  and 
soon  an  event  occurred  which  revived 
the  flames  of  hostility  with  double 
fierceness.  This  was  the  death  of 
Charles  11.  ofSp:un,  on  the  Istof  Xo- 
veniber  1700,  and  the  Iwauest  of  his 
vast  territories  to  Philii)  Duke  of  Anjou, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  The  manner 
in  which  this  bequest  to  the  Bourbons 
was  brought  about  is  very  curious,  and 
more  creditable  to  the  astuteness  of 
the  diplomatists  of  Louis  XIV.  than 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Allied  cabinets. 
It  appears  that  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe,  aware  of  tne  approaching  de- 
mise of  the  Spanish  king  without  heirs, 
actually  entered  into  secret  treaties 
with  each  other  for  the  partition  of  his 
dominions.  The  earliest  conference 
on  the  subject  took  T)laco  between  the 
ambassadors  of  England,  France,  and 
Holland,  at  the  peace  of  Ryswick ;  but 
the  first  treaty  fell  to  the  ground, 
in  consequence  of  William  secretly  in- 
forming the  Emperor  of  its  signature. 
In  1699,  however,  it  was  renewed  by 
the  same  parties,  and  a  similar  stroke 
of  policy  now  turned  the  tables  acainst 
W  dliam  himself.  With  able  duplicity, 
Louis  had  no  sooner  concluded  the 
treaty,  than  he  secretly  caused  it  to  be 
communicated  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  intelligence  threw  the  declming 
monarch,  as  well  it  might,  into  the 
utmost  consternation.  In  this  cxtre« 
mity,  he  convened  his  council  of  state, 
who  determined  that  a  be(][uest  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  Duke  of  Aniou,  grand- 
son of  Louis  XIV.,  was  the  most  de- 
sirable step,  as  he  was  the  only  mo- 
narch capable  of  preventinfr  a  parti- 
tion ;  and  the  old  King,  sacrificing  the 
family  partiality  to  the  interests  of  his 
country,  consented,  and  signed  the 
bequest,  which  bathed  Europe  in  blood. 
Thus,  by  a  single  deed,  was  the  mag- 
nificent  succession  to  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy made  over  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  **  Italy,  France,  Si)ain, 
Flanders,  and  Bavaria,  were  united  in 
one  close  league,  and,  in  fact,  fonned 
but  one  dominion.  It  was  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  over  a^ain,  directed 
witli  equal  ability,  founckd  on  ereater 
]x)wor,  and  bacxed  by  the  ricn  trea- 


sures of  the  Indies.  Spain  bad  threat- 
ened  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  tlie 
end  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  IVanoe 
had  all  but  overthrown  them  in  the 
close  of  the  seventeenths— what  hop^ 
was  there  of  being  able  to  make  head 
against  them  both,  under  such  a  mo- 
narch as  Louis  XIV.  ?" 

Louis  XIV.  was  now  at  the  zenith 
of  his  power,  and  never  did  a  more  re- 
markable  sovereign  ever  exist.  When 
he  ascended  the  throne,  France,  though 
it  contained  the  elements  of  greatnesi, 
had  not  yet  become  great.  It  had  been 
altematdy  wasted  by  the  invasions  of 
the  English,  and  torn  by  the  forf  of 
the  religious  wars.  The  insurrection 
of  the  Ironde  had  shortly  before  in- 
volved the  capital  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  conflict;  barricades  had  been 
erected  in  the  streets,  and  Tnrenne 
and  Conde  had  displaced  their  con- 
summate talents  in  miniature  warlai^ 
within  sight  of  Notre-Dame.  Never 
had  the  monarchy  been  reduced  to  a 
greater  state  of  weakness  than  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  and  the  no. 
nority  of  Louis  XTV.  But  from  the 
time  the  latter  sovcrcini  ascended 
the  throne,  order  seemed  to  arise  oat 
of  chaos.  Civil  war  ceased,  and  even 
the  bitterness  of  religious  hatredseenied« 
for  a  time,  to  be  stilled  by  the  inflo. 
ence  of  patriotic  feeling.  Worn  oat 
in  the  internal  disscnsons,  the  fenid 
and  reckless  minds  of  the  French  longed 
for  a  national  field  for  ezertiott-»«n 
arena  in  which  social  dissensions  mig^t 
be  forgotten.  Lous  XIY.  save  them 
this.  The  energies  of  the  nation,  drawn 
forth  during  the  agonies  of  dvQ  oon- 
fiict,  were  turned  to  public  objecti^  and 
the  career  of  national  aggrandisement^ 
as  those  of  England  miia  been,  after 
the  Great  Rebellion,  by  the  firm  hand 
and  great  mind  of  Cromwell ;  and  from 
a'  pitiable  state  of  anarchy,  France  at 
once  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  £arape 
powerful  and  united.  It  is  no  ^^'"""uw 
capacity  which  can  thus  seize  the  hehn 
and  right  the  ship  when  it  is  shatterad 
and  reeling.  It  is  the  hi^est  proof  of 
political  capacity  to  accurately  discern 
the  bent  of  the  public  mind,  when  moit 
strongly  excited,  and,  by  awlin^  of 
the  pre^'ailing  desire  of  the  m^on^f 
convert  the  desolating  Tehemenoe  of 
social  conflict  into  the  steadr  pasnoa 
for  national  advancement.  Nspdeon 
did  this  with  the  political  asniratioiia 
of  the  ei^ht42enth,  and  Louis  XlV«  witk 
the  religious  fervour  of  the 
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century.  The  cbaractor  of  Loiiis,  in  all 
its  parts,  was  adapted  to  the  general 
want.  He  took  the  lead  alike  in  the 
greatness  and  in  the  foibles  of  his 
subjects.  AVere  they  ambitious? — so 
was  he.  Were  they  desirous  of  re- 
nown?— so  was  he.  Were  they  set 
on  national  aggrandisement  ? — so  was 
he.  Were  they  desirous  of  protection 
to  industry  ? — so  was  he.  Were  they 
prone  to  gallantry  ? — so  was  he.  His 
figure  stately,  and  countenance  ma- 
jestic ;  his  manner  lofly  and  command- 
ing ;  his  spirit  ardent,  but  patriotic : 
he  was  thus  qualified  to  take  the  lead 
among  a  proud  body  of  ancient  nobles, 
whom  the  disasters  of  preceding  reigns, 
and  the  astute  policy  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu had  driven  into  the  antechambers 
of  the  Court ;  but  «?ho  preserved,  in 
their  ideas  and  habits,  the  pride  and 
recoUections  of  the  conquerors  who 
followed  the  banners  of  Clovis.  And 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  proud  of 
their  sovereign — proud  of  his  magnifi- 
cence, and  even  of  his  foibles — joyfully 
followed  their  nobles  in  the  brilliant 
career  which  his  ambition  spread,  and 
submitted  to  his  government  with  as 
much  docility  as  they  had  once  ranged 
themselves  around  the  banners  of  their 
respective  chiefs  on  the  day  of  battle. 

The  system  of  Centralisation — at- 
tempted by  Charlemagne,  but  quickly 
broken  by  the  antagonist  power  of 
Feudalism — received  such  a  develop- 
ment, in  the  able  hands  of  Louis  XlV., 
as  to  form  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
his  reign;  and,  falling  in  with  the  genius 
of  the  French  people,  has  retained  its 
hold  on  them  ever  since.  It  was  by 
giving  the  strength  of  unity  to  the  mo- 
narchy that  he  rendered  France  so 
brilliant  and  powerful.  He  first  in- 
troduced a  uniform  in  the  army — a 
great  and  symptomatic  improvement, 
which  at  once  induced  an  esprit  de 
corps  and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
He  fu-st  made  the  troops  march  with 
a  measured  step,  and  caused  large 
bodies  of  men  to  move  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  single  company.  The  ar- 
tillery and  engineer  service,  under  his 
auspices,  made  remarkable  progress. 
Skilfully  turning  the  martial  and  enter- 
prising genius  of  the  Franks  into  the 
career  of  conquest,  he  trebled  their 
power  by  conferring  on  them  the  ines- 
timable advantages  of  skilled  disci- 
pline and  unity  of  action.  He  ga- 
thered the  feudal  array  around  his  ban- 
ner ;  he  roused  the  ancient  barons  from 
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their  chateaux,  the  old  retainers  from 
their  villages.  But  he  arrayed  them 
in  disciplined  battalions  of  regular 
troops,  who  received  the  pay  and  obey- 
ed the  orders  of  Government,  and 
never  left  their  colours.  His  regular 
army  was  all  enrolled  by  voluntary  en- 
listment ;  the  militia  alone  was  raised 
by  conscription.  A  like  efficiency  was 
imparted  to  the  navy ,  and  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue,  in  1692,  alone  deter- 
mined, as  Trafalgar  did  a  century 
later,  whether  to  Britain  or  France 
was  the  dominion  of  the  seas  to  belong. 
He  reduced  the  government  of  the  in- 
terior to  that  methodical  system  of  go- 
vemors  of  provinces,  mayors  of  cities, 
and  other  subordinate  authorities,  all 
receiving  instructions  from  the  Tuille- 
ries,  which  under  no  subsequent  change 
of  government  has  been  abandoned, 
and  which  has  formed  the  main  source  of 
its  strength.  He  concentrated  around 
the  monarchy  the  rays  of  genius  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  threw 
around  its  head  a  lustre  of  literary  re- 
nown. No  monarch  ever  knew  better 
the  magical  influence  of  intellectual 
strength  on  general  opinion,  or  felt 
more  strongly  the  expedience  of  en- 
listing it  on  the  side  of  authority. 
ISTot  less  than  Hildebrand  or  Napo- 
leon, he  aimed  at  drawing,  not  over 
his  own  country  alone,  but  over  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  meshes  of  regu- 
lated and  (neutralised  thought;  and 
more  durably  than  either,  he  attained 
his  object.  The  religious  persecution, 
which  constitutes  the  great  blot  on  his 
reign,  was  the  result  of  the  same  desire 
— it  was  just  an  endeavour  to  give  the 
same  unity  to  the  Church  which  he 
had  done  to  the  army,  navy,  and  civil 
strength  of  the  monarchy. 

"  Napoleon,  it  is  well  known,"  says 
Mr.  Alison,  **  had  the  highest  admira- 
tion  of  Louis  XIV.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising: their  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  leading  ol^ects  of  ambition 
were  the  same.  *  L'etat — &est  vioif* 
was  the  principle  of  the  grandson  of 
Henry  I  v."  'Your  first  duty  is  lo 
me,  yonr  jsecond  to  France,'  said  the 
Emperor  to  his  nephew.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon.  In  different  words,  the  idea 
was  the  same.  To  concentrate  Euroj^e 
in  France,  France  in  Paris,  Paris  m 
the  government,  and  the  government 
in  himself,  was  Uie  ruling  idea  of  each. 
But  it  was  no  concentration  for  per- 
sonal or  unworthy  purposes  which  was 
thus  desired ;  it  was  neither  to  gratify 
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the  desire  of  an  Eastern  seraglio,  nor 
to  exorcise  the  t}Tanny  of  a  Roman 
emiK^ror,  that  either  coveted  unbound- 
ed authority.  It  was  to  exalt  the  na- 
tion of  which  they  formed  the  head  ;  to 
augment  its  power,  extend  its  domi- 
nion, enhance  its  fume,  that  they  both 
deemed  themselves  sent  into  the  world. 
It  was  the  general  sense  that  this  was  the 
object  of  their  administration  that  con- 
stituted  the  strength  of  both.  Ef^ually 
with  the  philosophers  of  later  times, 
tht^'  rejrarded  society  as  a  pyramid,  of 
which  the  multitude  formed  the  basi.^, 
and  the  monarch  the  head.  Equally 
with  the  most  ardent  democrat,  they 
desired  the  augmentation  of  the  mu 
tional  resources,  the  increase  of  public 
felicitv.  But  they  both  thought  that 
those  blessings  must  descend  from  the 
sovereign  to  his  subjects,  not  ascend 
from  the  subjects  to  their  sovereign. 
*  Everytliing/(yr  the  people,  nothing  by 
them,*  which  Napoleon  descriU'd  as 
the  secret  of  good  government,  was  not 
less  the  maxuu  of  tlie  imperious  despot 
of  the  liourbon  race." 

No  wonder  that  such  resources,  under 
such  a  leader,  should  awaken  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  rt^st  of  EurojKi.  N  o 
sooner  had  the  Duke  of  Anjou  mount- 
ed the  throne  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
than  a  Continental  lea^iuc  was  furmed 
to  oj)p09e  the  towering  ambition  of 
the  French  monarch.  On  the  one  side 
was  France  and  Spain,  with  its  vast  pos- 
•essioiisin the  Peninsula,  Flanders,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  friendly  Stateof 
Bavaria,  containing  altogether  titty 
million  inhabitants,  besides  the  colo- 
nies beyond  seas,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
not  less  than  £5,000,000' bterling.  On 
the  other  side  stood  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Denmark,  England,  Holland,  Ha- 
nover, and  the  lesser  Suites  of  Ger- 
many, comprising  a  population  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  the  French 
and  Sjjanish  monarchies,  but  incompai*- 
ably  moi*e  divided  and  distracted  by  se- 
parate in terests  and  necessit ies.  Prussia 
and  Denmark  gave  little  help  in  tlio 
struggle.  Austna  had  its  forces  divided 
Xhv.  pressure  of  an  Hungarian  insur- 
rection, and  the  dangers  of  a  Turkish 
invasion,  which  French  diplomacy  kept 
constantly  impending  over  it.  And 
England  was  so  iirnorant  of  her 
.  strength,  an<l  so  iluiry  (.»f  <?-\eTting  it, 
I  that,  with  a  population,  includinu  lre« 
I  Und,  of  little  less  than  10,000,000 
wouls,  she  had  only,  at  the  highest  point 
-*i»  the  war,  40,000  men  under  arms ; 


while  France,  with  her  30,000^,  bid 
200,000.  Such  waa  the  respectiTe  re- 
sources of  the  opposite  parties  wheD,(ii 
the  4th  May  1702,  war  was  deducd 
simultaneously  at  London,  the  Hagoe, 
and  Vienna.  Marlborough  was  ahn^y 
at  his  post  in  Flanders,  and  the  adTera 
armies  camo  into  imuiediatc  coUisioiL 

Tlie  £abl  of  MARI.BOBOCGH,  idu 
now  became  generalissimo  of  the  Allied 
forces,  was  a  character  of  so  rare  and 
peculiar  a  kind,  that  he  was  not  only 
misunderstood  by  his  contemponLrieiii 
but  has  been,  in  a  great  degree,  mia«. 
[>resented  by  his  successors.  NeTtr- 
theless,  he  was  thus  portrayed  at  the 
time  by  an  acnte  ohsseryer^  and  oer. 
tainly  no  partial  panegyrist : — "  Mtrl- 
borough,"  says  Bolingbrokc,  '^  ms 
the  soul  of  the  Grand  Alliance  agaioft 
the  French.  Although  un  homme  imi- 
veau^  a  private  individual,  a  subject,  he 
acquired,  by  his  talents  and  acdvitr, 
a  greater  intluence  in  public  afikin^ 
than  his  high  birth,  established  autho- 
rity, and  the  crown  of  England,  had  pro- 
cui'ed  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Art 
only  were  all  the  parts  of  that  gresfc 
machine  preserved  by  him  more  entire, 
and  in  a  state  of  more  complete  unioot 
but  he,  in  a  manner,  animated  the 
whole,  and  communicated  to  it  a  more 
rapid  and  l)etter-sustained  movement 
To  the  protracted  and  often  disastrooi 
campaigns  which  had  taken  place  un- 
der the  Pnnce  of  Orange,  succeeded 
warliki.'  scenes  full  of  action ;  and  all 
those  in  which  he  himself  had  the  di- 
rection, were  crowned  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  lie  showed  himself 
at  once  the  greatest  ceneral  and  the 
most  skilful  minister  of  his  time." 

The  success  with  which  Marlborough 
kept  together  the  unwieldy  Alliance^ 
was  characterised  by  a  French  writer 
of  the  time,  as,  "  in  itself  a  miracle.'* 
Kever  was  a  man  so  uualified  by  nature 
for  such  a  task.  He  was  grace  and 
courtesy  pi'rsonified.  All  yielded  to 
the  gentle  atmosi)here  which  impreg^ 
nate<.l  the  very  air  he  breathed.  The 
ambitious  Sunderland,  the  unimagina- 
tive Godohdiin,  were  alike  inliuenced 
by  it.  "  It  is  in  private  life,**  saj-s  Air. 
Alison,  **  that  the  feelings  of  the  heart 
are  fully  proved ;  imd  there  his  dispo- 
sition ap]M.>ared  in  the  brightest  colours. 
Th()np:h  bred  up  in  a  lici^ntious  court, 
and  early  e.xposi'd  to  the  most  cntranc* 
in^  of  its  seductions,  he  was  in  mntum 
life  stnctly  coiTcct,  both  in  his  conduct 
and  conversation.     Ue  resisted  evoiy 
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temptation  to  ^hicb  his  undimitiished 
beauty  exposed  him  after  his  marriage, 
and  was  never  known  either  to  utter, 
or  permit  to  be  uttered  in  his  pre- 
sence, a  light  or  indecent  expression. 
His  uniform  attention  to  the  comforts 
of  the  men  won  the  hearts  of  his  sol- 
diers ;  his  invariable  humanity  extorted 
the  praises  of  his  enemies.  He  dis- 
couraged, to  the  utmost  degree,  all  in- 
temperance and  licentiousness  in  his 
soldiers,  and  constantly  laboured  to 
impress  upon  them  a  sense  of  moral 
duty  and  Supreme  superintendence. 
Divine  service  was  regidarly  performed 
in  all  his  camps,  both  morning  and 
evening  ;  previous  to  a  battle,  prayers 
were  read  at  the  head  of  every  regi- 
ment, and  the  first  act,  after  a  victory, 
w  as  a  solemn  thanksgiving.  '  By  those 
means,'  says  a  contemporary  biogra- 
pher, who  served  in  his  army,  *  his 
camp  resembled  a  quiet  well-governed 
city.  Cursing  and  swearing  were  sel- 
dom heard  among  the  officers ;  a  drunk- 
ard was  the  object  of  scorn  ;  and  even 
the  soldiers,  many  of  them  the  refuse 
and  dregs  of  the  nation,  became,  at 
the  close  of  one  or  two  campaigns, 
tractable,  civil,  sensible,  and  clean,  and 
had  an  air  and  spirit  above  the  vulgar.* 
In  political  life,  during  his  career  after 
the  Revolution,  he  was  consistent  and 
firm ;  faithful  to  his  party,  but  more 
faithful  still  to  his  country.  He  was 
a  generous  friend,  an  attached,  per- 
haps a  too  fond,  husband.  During  the 
whole  of  his  active  career,  he  retained 
a  constant  sense  of  the  superintendence 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  was  ever 
the  first  to  ascribe  the  successes  which 
he  had  gained,  to  Divine  protection^ 
a  disposition  which  shone  forth  with 
j)cculiar  grace  amidst  the  din  of  arms 
and  the  flourish  of  trumpets  for  his  own 
mighty  achievements." 

ilarlborough,  said  Bolingbroke,  was 
["the  perfection  of  genius,  matured 
by  experience."  This  was  really  his 
character.  He  began  life  without  any 
of  the  vast  advantages  which  know- 
ledge aflbrds  ;  but  he  made  admirable 
use  of  the  opportunities  he  afterwards 
enjoyed.  In  the  school  of  Turenne, 
he  imbibed  the  art  of  war ;  in  the  pa- 
lace of  St.  James's,  he  learned  the 
mysteries  of  the  human  heart ;  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  at  the  Hague,  he 
became  master  of  the  art  of  diplomacy. 
**  Jt  is  a  characteristic,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  '*  almost  peculiar  to  the  great 
Puke  of  Marlborough,  that  ten  yeai's 


of  6uch  uninterrupted  and  splendid 
successes  as  scarce  any  other  general 
could  boast  of,  never  betrayed  him 
into  a  single  rash  action — scarce  into 
a  single  rash  word  or  expression."  **  I 
take  pleastu*e  in  doing  justice  to  that 
great  man,"  said  his  old  enemy,  Bo-' 
lingbroke,  ''whose  faults  I  know,  whose 
virtues  I  admire,  and  whose  memory, 
as  the  greatest  general  and  greatest 
minister  that  our  country  or  any  other 
has  produced,  I  honour." 

Bred  in  the  school  of  Turenne, 
placed,  like  him,  at  the  head  of  a  force 
raised  with  difficulty  and  maintained 
with  still  greater  trouble,  Marlborough 
was  the  greatest  general  of  the  metho- 
dical or  scientific  school,  which  modem 
Europe  has  produced.  He  united  the 
combmations  of  Turenne  to  the  daring 
of  Conde.  The  councils  of  war  and  the 
Dutch  field-deputies,  to  whom  he  had 
to  submit  his  projects,  never  failed  to 
object  to  them  from  the  extreme  ha- 
zard with  which  they  were  attended ; 
whilst  subsequent  generations  have 
supposed  they  must  have  been  of  easy 
execution,  from  the  uniform  success 
with  which  they  were  carried  out.  It 
was  a  common  saying  at  the  time  that 
"he  never  fought  a  battle  which  he 
did  not  gain,  nor  laid  siege  to  a  town 
which  he  did  not  take."  No  man  knew 
better  the  importance  of  deeds  which 
fascinate  the  minds  of  men ;  none 
could  decide  quicker,  or  strike  harder, 
when  the  time  for  doing  so  arrived. 
But  combination  was  his  forte ;  and  in 
this  he  was  not  excelled  by  Napoleon 
himself.  To  deceive  the  enemy  as  to 
the  real  point  of  attack — to  assume,  and 
constantly  maintain  the  initiative — to 
win  by  skill  what  could  not  be  achieved 
by  force — was  his  great  delight ;  and 
in  this  branch  of  me  military  art,  he 
was  unsurpassed  in  modern  times. 
War,  in  the  days  of  Marlborough,  was 
a  different  art  from  what  it  had  some- 
times been,  or  afterwards  became. 
No  vehement  and  universal  passions 
brought  whole  nations  into  the  field, 
and  the  conqueror  could  not  then 
sweep  over  the  world  with  the  fierce 
tempest  of  Scythian  war.  The  forces 
on  either  side  were  very  nearly  matched^ 
and  success  could  be  gained  only  by 
superiority  of  skill.  The  campaigns 
of  Marlborough  and  his  antagonist49 — 
Tallard,  Boufflers,  Villars,  and  Ven- 
domc — resembled  a  game  at  chess  be- 
tween players  of  nearly  equal  ability, 
in  which  the  antagonists  set  out  at  first 
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with  eqml  fbroee,  and  the  Tictoir  could 
onlj  be  guned  bjaeUlfiil  planWd  on 
tiie  one  side,  or  th»  felidtou*  adv&ii- 
tage  taken  of  a  false  move  od  the  other. 
And  perhaps  in  no  other  contests, 
rince  Uie  dawn  of  the  militarj-  art,  was 
Bucces  BO  eTidcntly  tho  reault  of  the 
superior  eeneralship  of  tho  one  who, 
in  the  end,  proi-ed  victorious. 

The  generalissimo  of  a  confederacy 
trhich  a  single  serious  disaster  would 
break  up,  and  the  leader  of  the  armies 
of  a  nation  like  ours,  jealous  of  its 
commanders,  and  chary  abovi-  all  others 
of  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  has  caution 
and  circumspection  forced  upon  him 
hy  the  nccosaitics  of  his  po:riit!oQ.  A 
fourth  part  of  the  ilct'eats  t'roiu  which 
Frodcnuk  or  Napoleon  recovered,  and 
which  were  tho  price  at  which  they 
purchased  their  astonishing  triumphs, 
would,  from  tho  clamour  raisiM  at 
homo,  have  proved  fatal  to  Marlbo- 
rough or  '^^  tillington.  It  has  l>een 
Btud  that,  instead  of  attacking  the 
French  in  the  Low  Countries,  bristling 
with  a  triple  row  of  fortresses,  MarU 
boroucfa  should  have  assaulted  theiu 
firom  Lorraine  or  Alsat^e,  where  no 
such  barriers  exist ;  and  the  successful 
results  of  the  invasions  of  16U  and 
1815  are  referred  to  oa  proving  what 
may  be  expected  from  disreg;tnling 
frontier  fortresses,  and  striking  iil  onco 
at  the  heart  of  the  enomy's  power. 
<5uch  objeclors,  however,  would  do 
well  to  remember,  tliat  so  bent  were  tbu 
Dutch  on  obtaining  for  theniielves  a 
barrier  of  fortresses  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, that  thev  would  at  onco  have 
withdrawn  their  trooitt  had  lie  trans- 
ferred the  war  to  another  iiunrter ;  and 
that  CTcn  his  temporary  and  indlipcn- 
■ahle  absence  in  Bavaria,  in  tlic  Ilten- 
heim  campaign,  elicited  from  them  tlio 
loudest  complaints.  Iiloreover,  as  be 
was  almost  constantly-  interior  to  llw 
onemv'a  anny  immediately  opposed  to 
him,  ne  caoiuit  be  aaid  to'  have  had  a 
force  ailequate  to  so  daring  an  inva- 
sion. He  once,  indeed,  contcniplat*^! 
such  on  eiitcrnrise,  wlien  the  buttle  of 
Itlenhi^m  hatl  destroyed  lliu  enemy's 
army  on  the  Upper  llhine,  and  struck 
dismay  into  France,  but  it  mar  bo 
doubted  whether  it  would  have  been 
ancccssfuL  "  The  result  of  the  invauon 
of  Germany  in  1704,  by  Tallard,"  says 
Mr.  Alison—"  of  France  in  1702,  by 
the  Duke  of  Drunswiek — of  Russia  in 
1613,  by  NapiAion,  demonstrate  the 
extreme  danger  oT  penetratiiig  into  la 


itry  withont  adequate  n 
ommunicatioiu  of  the  ii 


enemy's  I 
gard  to  the  ci_ 

Tsding  army.  The  case*  of  18U  m 
1815,  when  a  million  of  soldien  &11  oa 
a  single  and  exhausted  state,  are  the 
exception,  and  not  the  mki  i  and  the 
narrow  etcapo  of  the  Allica  fmn  <to> 
feat  in  the  first  of  thcao  jeara  pnres 
the  haxord  of  such  a  proceeding.  By 
assaihog  Franco  on  the  side  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  working  Iqr  d^ 
gices  through  its  iron  frontiert  Mail- 
borou^  took  the  only  certain  mj  of 
bringing  down  its  power;  becaoiehe 
secured  his  rear  as  be  advanced,  and 
reduced  the  enemy's  strength  bj  the 


risons ;  till,  when  tho  line  w 
through,  like  a  knight  when  hia  anaonr 
was  uncased,  it  lay  without  defence." 

History  can  show  no  ten  yean  of 
wnrtiirv  waged,  between  equal  fbrOM) 
with  such  unvarjnnir  success  aa  the  d^ 
cuilc  of  Alarllmrough's  triumphs  doling 
the  War  of  tho  Succeaaion.  He  begu 
the  war  on  the  Waal  and  the  Manse, 
with  the  Frcndi  standorda  mving 
within  sight  of  the  Dutch  frantier, 
and  tho  Government  of  the  Ha^na 
trembhng  for  tho  fate  of  th«r  fi — ■ — 
fortress,  Nimcgucn. 

brought    tho    Allied  t— „ ._     

Scarpe,  conijuered  Flanders,  todk  all 
its  fortresses,  and  nearly  wo^ed  Ua 
way  through  the  iron  barrier  of  f^oaea 
itself.  Nothing  was  wanting  but  tho 
subjugation  of  its  but  forucai  Arms, 
to  enable  the  Allies  to  manh  to  Parifc 
and  dictate  n  glorious  peace  in  tha 
halls  of  VersaiUcs.  He  defeated  tha 
French  in  four  pitched  battles — thoae 
of  Blenheim,  Kamilllea,  Oudenaida* 
and  Maijilaiinct — and  as  mallT  oma* 
liats ;  he  toolt  cverv  town  to  wUA  ha 
lairl  Hi-ge;  he  held  tawethar,  «hn 
otlen  atwut  to  sepante,  Uie  ^scoidaak 
elements  of  the  Grand  Allianea.  Etjr 
his  daring  march  to  Bavaria,  and  Ti». 
tory  at  Klenhein,  be  ddiverad  Qm^ 
when  in  the  Qtmost  peril  |  faj 


the  succours  he  ra  judidouafy  sent  lo 
Eugeni',  he  won  ttaly  by  the  sUnnp 
of  tlie  French  lines  at  Tain  i  Iqrha 


prudent  disposit 
utter  prostration  of  Spain,  al 
battle  of  Almanaa.  He  hcol 
power  of  Louis  XIV.,  wbeaat  _ 
nith  of  hii  fame:   wd  ha  wm 
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be  conquered  by  bis  mildness  many  ene< 
mies.  "  Sucb  deeds, "  says  Mr.  Alison, 
"require  no  comment;  tbeyarewitbout 
a  parallel  in  European  bistory,  and 
justly  place  Marlborougb  in  tbe  place 
assigned  bim  by  Napoleon — at  tbe  bead 
of  European  captains." 

Yet  tne  brightest  genius  is  oflen  bro- 
ken against  tbe  unscrupulous  migbt  of 
faction ;  and  tbe  result  of  all  Marl- 
borough's victories  was  tbe  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  which  Mr.  Pitt  has  justly 
characterised  as    "  the  indelible   re- 
proach of  the  age."    The  career  of 
Allied  victory  was  checked  by  tbe  dis- 
missal of  its  consummate  leader.     Tbe 
sword  of  Marlborougb  was  broken  by 
his  own  countr}'men:    the  throne  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  upheld  by  his  ene- 
mies.    The  history  of  the  latter  years 
of  Marlborough's  life  reads  like  an  al- 
legory on  tbe  fickleness  and  emptiness 
of  worldly  renown — a  homily  on  tne  me- 
lancholy words  of  the  inspired  Preacher 
— "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity  1" 
Here  was  a  man  endowed  with  tbe 
highest  gifls  of  genius,  with  consum- 
mate beauty  of  person,  with  all  tbe 
graces  of  manner;  tbe  hero  of  Pro- 
testantism, the  champion  of  freedom, 
the  saviour  of  his  country,  the  leader 
of  the  Grand  Alliance ;  yet,  lift  up  tbe 
veil  of  military  glory  which  surrounds 
his  public  career,  and  you  will  find 
him  wrestling  with  unheard  of  difficul- 
ties, vexed  to  tbe  very  heart  by  tbe 
opposition  of  bis  friends,  by  tbe  apathy 
or  dissensions  of  bis  allies.    Close  your 
ears  against  tbe  loud  applause  oi  tbe 
populace,  and  you  will  hear  tbe  object 
of  all  this  eulo^,  tbe  most  patient  of 
men,    complainmg    that    his    crosses 
**made  bis  Hfe  a  ourden  to  bim,"  or 
exclaiming,    '<I  am  at  this  moment 
ten  years  older  than  I  was  four  days 
ago."    Yet  this  was  Marlborougb  m 
the  days  of  his  success.     What  must 
have  been  bis  burden  in  tbe  hour  of 
his  fall  ?  Slandered,  derided,  disowned ; 
charged  with  errors  which  be  never 
committed,  with  crimes  which  his  soul 
abhorred;  degraded  from  bis  offices; 
seeking  a  respite  from  malice  in  foreign 
countnes :  yet,  finally,  vanquishing  the 
Pretender's  invasion,  and  fijrmly  estab- 
lishing the  throne  of  tbe  successor  of 
tbe  monarch  who  had  so  deeply  wrong- 
ed  bim. 

Voltaure,  who  omits  no  opportunity 

of  representing  human  afiaurs  as  go- 

yemcMi  by  Cbimce,  ascribes  the  fall  of 

.^NMI>oxoiigh  to  court  intrigue;  and 


has  turned  a  well-known  parsgrapb  to 
tbe  effect  that  a  fit  of  passion  in  Mrs. 
Masbam,  occasioned  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborougb  having  accidentally  over- 
turned a  cup  of  water  on  her  brocade, 
restored  the  totterine  throne  of  Louia 
XIV.,  and  changed  the  face  of  Europe. 
No  doubt  the  arrogance  of  his  duchess, 
and    tbe  successful   rivalry  of  Mrs. 
Masbam  in  the  fickle  affections  of  the 
queen,  contributed,  and  possibly  cave 
the  finishing  stroke,  to  the  down^l  of 
Marlborough  and  bis  party.  But  many 
weightier  causes  were  at  work,  without 
which  tbe  animosity  of  Anne  could  not 
have  reached  beyond  her  antechambers. 
The  origin  of  the  reaction  against  tbe 
great  Whig  leader  is  to  be  found  in 
causes  of  a  general  nature,  which,  more 
or  less,  in  every  age  have  exercised  an 
important  infiuence  in  English  history. 
Notwithstanding  the  powerful  demo- 
cratic spirit  which,  m)m  tbe  earliest 
times,  has  been  at  work  in  this  coun- 
try, the  EngUsh  are  at  bottom  a  loyal 
and  orderly  people.     Fidelity  to  their 
sovereigns  is  linked  in  their  minds  with 
obedience  to  their  Grod.    It  was  a  rare 
combination  of  circumstances  which, 
for  a  brief  space  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  brought  the  sacred  names 
of  King  and  Parliament  into  collision ; 
and  the  universal  grief  which  followed 
the  death  of  that  unhappy  monarch, 
and  the  transports  which  attended  tbe 
Restoration,  showed  bow  deep  were  tbe 
foundations  of  loyalty  in  the  English 
heart.      The    tyrannical    conduct    of 
James  II.,  and  his  undisguised  attempt 
to  re-establish  the  Romish  faith  in  his 
dominions,  bad  for  a  time  united  all 
parties  against  bim,  and  made  them 
feel  the  necessity  for  bis  expulsion. 
But  when  the  deed  was  done,  and  the 
danger  was  removed — ^when  tbe  mo- 
narch was  in  exile  and  a  new  dynasty 
on  the  throne,  tbe  minds  of  men  began 
to  return  to  theur  old  predilections; 
and  many  who  had  been  foremost  in 
the  dethronement  of  tbe  Stuarts  now 
in    secret   regretted    their    triumph. 
This  conduct  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  people 
cannot  be  censured  as  anything  worse 
than  fickleness ;  but  the  &ult  of  tbe 
Queen  must  be  painted  in  blacker  co- 
lours, for  it  was  mixed  up  with  per- 
sonal spite,  and  stained  by  odious  in- 
gratitude.    Marlborougb  bad  been,  in 
every  sense,  the  architect  of  her  for- 
tune.   By  displacing  her  father  be  bad 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  raising 
her  to  ^e  throne ;  he  had  secured  her 
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there  bj-  the  wwlom  of  his 
and  illustrated  hur  reign  lij-  the  glory 
of  liis  exploits.  Whutevor  ho  hnd 
been  to  otDen,  to  her,  at  least,  he  had 
bt-tn  a  true  und  faithful  oervaiil,  a  wise 
councillor,  a  sutccsaful  general.  Yet 
gho  repaid  all  these  services  nith  the 
blackest  ingratitude,  and  not  only  ac- 
cjuicsced,  but  took  the  lead,  in  a  iteriva 
of  persecutions  whitrh  weiu  a  dti^ace 
to  uic  age  in  nhicli  she  livc<l,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  world  will  be  a  lii«>ine 
and  a  n^proach  to  humnn  nutiu^;  itselt. 
Tlic  overthrow  of  n  ilvnoslv  \s,  of  all 
public  evi'ntn,  the  ]noi>ttniUf.'lit  with  fu- 
tunitmublcR;  andanutunilrvsultoftho 
(jreat  llvliellion,  and  the  lli^voluliun  of 
108H,  was  to  leave  the  KeetU  of  Uissen- 
iion  between  the  sovereijiu  and  the 
party  which  hud  pluceil  her  on  tlic 
throne.  Queen  Anne  wii»  pTjietiiollf 
haunted  by  the  recollection  ot  the  fate 
oi'  her  ([Rind  father,  Charles  I.  t>ha 
studied  his  tni^ie  rtiiry  Jnn'Ssnnlly, 
and  in  secret  cireiidcd  llic  pniglnition 
of  the  crown,  luul  destruction  of  her- 
Bclf)  from  the  ascundencv  of  a  party 
which  luid  done  both  to  IicrpnHli-ces- 
wrs.  The  suilden  insurrection  of  the 
nation  against  her  fiither,  and  the  en- 
tire defeeciun  of  lussup[M)rleri<,  had  in. 
spinal  her  with  a  secret  distract  of 
men  in  whom  the  (juolitics  of  tidelity 
and  constancy  had  ]iiMvi'd  to  be  so 
lamentably  deficient.  Slui  naturally, 
tAeretbrc,  &lt  herself  altnicted  to. 
ward*  a  party  whose  watebwonln  were 
Loyalty  anil  Devotion;  and  which,  in 
the  wortt  times,  in  tlio  fielil  or  on 
tlie  scalliilil,  liad  shown  iheiuselves  true 
to  tlieir  principles,  and  tiiilliful  to  their 
oaths.  iSlie  was  attraet^'i]  to  the  ('-ava- 
lien  as  nnturully  and  unavoidably  as 
the  friends  of  freeilum  were  to  the  cause 
of  KuswU  and  Sidney.  The  sanie  events 
had  a  comwponding  iiifluenee  on  tlie 
IVhiga.  They  had  a  i 
the  iueeciirity  of  their  noiitiun.  They 
knew  that  Uie  sovereign  could  have 
little  relinnci'  on  a  party  whieh  had  bft. 
headed  her  grandfather,  and  dethroned 
her  fnlhor ;  and,  therefore,  they  felt  an 
iniatiable  denre  to  stivngtlien  llmti- 
Kdvo)  in  oflien,  in  Mich  a  way  as  to 
render  IhcuuelvM  indopraidraiC  nfany 


Slasham,  and  labeup,  with  Tdimwnw, 
to  exclude  Shrewsbury.  It  wM  the 
exorbitant  power  tbey  Uiiis  Mqnlred. 
that  drove  Anne  into  beddumber 
plots  and  secret  conncils,  just  u  a  tU 


us  gTaaiHn|disporition,we 
)t  onlyperKctlf  ja*tiG«ble 
on  uic  yon,  of  the  Whig  miniHtir,  but 
was  rciiderc<l  indispensable  liy  tbo  pe> 
cubniily  of  their  position  ;  yet  it  «inie 
to  exercise  a  fatal  influence  on  their 
fortunes,  by  disereditinc  them  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country.  The  Crown  wu 
|H)Wi^less — a  party  had  become  tbe 
ndi'rs  of  the  slate,  a  family  overshk. 
dowed  the  throne.  In  MaHborou^^ 
case  this  loRy  pre-eminence  wM  nowtte 
injurious,  and  arose,  unavoidably,  (ram 
his  gri-atness ;  Init  it  awakened  to  moA 
envv  and  jealousy  in  others,  and  aroused 
such  nn  honeiit  Imt  ill-judged  expres- 
sion ofloyaltythroughoutthecfiantrj, 
that  llie  secessions  from  his  own  pu^, 
and  the  ^'nernl  opposition  of  the  peo- 
]ile,  finally  enablcdhis  enemies  to  eon- 
niaiid  a  majority  and  dismin  him  fron 

To  do  the  Tories  instice,  their  oppo- 
sition was  iiotamerclrfactJonaaDe;  tat 
evils  of  so  serious  a  kind  were,  at  tUi 
tliui',  alloiit  in  the  adimmstratiaa  of 
altiiir^,  that  some  of  thinr  efiectl  wQl 
be  felt  in  Great  Brittun  to  the  bteM 
^•nerntion.  The  war,  whidi  wu  th« 
inuiiediate  result  of  the  Kcvohilioii,ww 
of  soexiH-naive  a  nature  that  ihefinaiOM 
of  Itrimin,  as  they  were  managed  in 
former  times,  woul<)  have  been  totdlf 
o  its  support-  The  rv*> 
inu!,  was  not  equal  to  lima 
.•ndituro  of  the  war;  wad 
loiij;  exiiencncc  had  proved  the  ex- 
treme dillienlty  of  netting  the  people 
even  und<T  the  most  presMDR  eoaar. 
gencics,  to  iitak''  <in'-  --A' 
[xjblic  bnnlen^.  Hui.  ^^  lil 
witli  him,  fftm  llulkiul,  the  • 
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of  Ryswick,  in  1 797 ;  but  when  the  War 
of  the  Succession  began,  and  continued 
with  gradually  increasing  expenditure 
for  ten  years,  the  apprehensions  of  a 
large  part  of  the  nation  became  exces- 
sive. The  pubhc  revenue,  which  was 
£2,000,000  at  the  Revolution,  had 
only  risen,  at  the  death  of  Anne,  to 
£5,691,000;  while  the  debt  had  in- 
creased during  the  same  period,  from 
£061,000  to  £54,000,000,  or  eighty- 
fold  !  What  rendered  this  system  pe- 
culiarly alarming  was,  the  simultane- 
ous development  of  a  new  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  government,  which  threa- 
tened to  sap  the  foundation  of  British 
liberty.  The  Stuarts  had  tried  to  reign 
by  prerogative ;  and  as  one  monarch 
had  lost  his  head,  and  another  his 
crown  in  the  attempt,  the  friends  of 
freedom  flattered  themselves  that  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  were  now  im- 
movably established.  But  the  acces- 
sion of  William  soon  showed  that  there 
are  other  ways  of  managing  a  people 
than  by  open  force.  He  brought  from 
the  commercial  republic  of  Holland, 
where  it  had  been  long  practised,  the 
art  of  veiling  authority  under  the  name 
of  freedomi  and  of  disarming  opposi- 
tion by  attending  to  the  interests  of  its 
loaders.  The  House  of  Commons  stood 
forth  in  appearance  as  the  ruler  of  the 
state,  but  he  contrived  to  purchase  the 
8upj)ort  of  its  members.  The  wars  in 
which  he  was  unavoidably  engaged, 
and  the  greatly  increased  expenditure 
of  the  country,  combined  to  place  an 
un{)r(;cedented  amount  of  patronage  in 
the  hands  of  Government;  and  this 
was  so  successfully  employed  in  buying 
ofl' opposition  in  Parliament,  and  se- 
curing a  majority  in  the  constituencies., 
that  almost  every  Government  mea- 
sure was  carried  without  difllculty. 
The  gold  of  the  exchequer  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  penalties  of 
the  Star  Chamber;  and  the  event  show- 
ed that,  though  the  action  had  shaken 
off  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  they 
had  fallen  under  its  influence. 

Here,  then,  was  suiBcient  to  justify 
the  Tories  in  their  eftbrts  to  supplant 
Marlborough  and  the  Whigs  in  office  ; 
and  if  this  were  all  that  could  be  laid 
to  their  charge,  they  might  have  been 
remembered  as  patriots,  and  not  as  un- 
803rupnlou8  plotters.  It  is  on  the  means 
by  which  tl  ^v  sought  to  accomplish 
their  object,  it  censure  so  deservedly 
:ftUaj  TOcau  they  abandoned  all  the 
jppln  ol{J60t(    if  our  foreign  policy^  re- 


linnuished  all  the  fruits  of  the  war, 
and  carried  their  political  hostility  be- 
yond all  bounds,  into  private  malignity 
and  persecution.  Bolingbrokeand  Har- 
ley,  who  succeeded  (rodolphin  and  the 
Whigs  in  the  government,  were  in  se- 
cret desirous  of  restoring  the  Stuart 
line,  and  for  thispuipose  sought  to  ex- 
tricate Louis  XIv .  from  his  perils  at 
the  hand  of  the  victorious  Alliance. 
Marlborough,  however,  they  knew 
would  never  consent  to  a  disgraceful 
peace,  and  his  removal  from  the  com- 
mand was  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  their  schemes.  This  was  a  task  of 
great  hazard,  for  the  glow  of  his  vic- 
tories had  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
nation.  But  they  set  about  it  with  un. 
scrupulous  energ)\  The  order  for  his 
dismissal  was  accompanied  by  a  charge 
against  him  for  embezzling  the  public 
money,  and  the  whole  Tory  press  open- 
ed upon  him  with  the  utmost  virulence. 
The  Whig  pamphleteers,  Steele  and 
Addison,  had  no  chance  with  their  op- 
ponents. As  there  were  no  newspapers 
m  those  days  to  publish  the  debutes  in 
Parliament,  the  war  of  parties  was 
principally  carried  on  by  pamphlets; 
and  the  Tories  were  supported  by  a 
band  of  writers  who,  in  that  style  of  li- 
terature, have  never  been  exceeded  for 
the  versatility  of  their  powers,  and  the 
thorough  knowledge  they  possessed  of 
the  means  of  rousing  and  inflaming  the 
public  mind.  Swift  was  the  most  pow- 
erful of  that  unscrupulous  band ;  and 
never  did  intellectual  gladiator  bring  to 
the  deadly  strife  of  envenomed  rapiers 
qualities  more  admirably  adapted  for 
success.  Disregarding  all  remote  consi- 
derations adapted  only  for  the  thought- 
ful, he  at  once  fastened  on  Marlborough 
the  damning  charge  of  pecuniary  cu- 
pidity ;  held  forth  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  the  torrents  of  blood  shed, 
as  entirely  owing  to  his  sordid  thirst 
of  gain ;  and  all  tne  wealth  which  flow- 
ed into  the  coffers  of  the  great  com- 
mander, as  wrung  from  the  labours  of 
hard- wrought  Englishmen.  It  maybe 
conceived  what  an  effect  such  misre- 
presentations had  upon  a  people  groan- 
ing under  new  taxes,  terrified  at  the 
growth  of  the  national  debt,  and  in- 
flamed with  that  envy,  which  the  rapid 
rise  of  even  the  most  exalted  merit 
scarce  ever  fails  to  produce  in  the  great 
majority  of  men.  "  In  a  few  wcekSf " 
says  Smollett,  **  the  hero  who  had  se- 
cured the  liberties  of  Europe,  and,  as 
it  wore,  chained  victory  to  his  chariot* 
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wbeds,  wu  dwiDiikd  into  in  object  of 
contempt  ftad  derinoD.  He  vm  ridi- 
cukd  in  lil*L',  anr)  retiled  in  piirate 
conTersation.  Infl.incv?  w*pe  tTeiy- 
vbera  repeated  of  hii  Aaud,  aTirioe, 
andextorlioo :  of  hi?  i&dolirnciisrnidtT, 
amUlioD  an'I  uiifcC'Dduct.  Even  oil 
conr^e  wad  cailcd  into  qnenion  i  and 
thif  coommniaie  rommandtrr  -wmt  re. 
pr««eDted  aiibe  lowest  of  mankind." 

Tmsting  to  their  majoriiT  in  the 
Coininonji  and  without  awaiting  any 
iDTenieation  of  th<.-  charges  igaintt 
him,*  the  Tor^-  miDifier^  disiulM«d  the 
Duke  from  alT  hi?  tMoei,  on  the  last 
day  of  December  1  &  1 1  ;  and  in  order 
to  «tifle  thu  voice  of  joitice  in  the 
Lords,  on  the  ven-  Dcsl  daj,  jiatenu 
were  isfued,  calling  twelve  new  yeen 
to  the  Upper  Houfe.  They  were  iiu 
Irodaoed  amidst  the  grxMns  of  the 
House: — "tbcttTiig  UiibK-men,"  sayi 
a  couUnnpcrarr  annalist,  "caMiDg 
their  eyes  on  tLe  prouiid,  as  if  they 
had  be«n  invited  to  the  funeral  of  the 

So  fell  the  great  Duke  of  Mari. 
iKirough,  Mis  overthrow  diflii^-il  nn- 
bouniieil  joy  amoni;  the  eiieiuies  of 
Knglani);  and,  on  hearing;  of  it,  Lotus 
XIV.  exclaimed  with  tiiutu^ih,  "the 
dismissal  of  Marlliotvugh  mil  do  all 
wc  can  ile*iro,"  'J'hvn  aj>[«.iuv.l  at 
ijiice  what  luul  lieon  owing  to  the 
genius  of  one  man.  Iiift-^nily,  as  if  by 
iiirhantroonl,  tlie  falnie  of  vietory, 
which  bad  bevii  raisul  with  sui'li  elliirt, 
was  dissolved.  Sjiain  wu  li^t,  Flanders 
rfCiinqoured,  Germany  invaded  i  *'  the 
areh  uf  the  Grand  Alliaiii^c,  when  no 
longer  upheld  bv  bis  mighty  ann,  fell 
to  pieces,  like  the  roof  of  tbt;  Doiit- 
Dsniel  beneath  the  roots  of  Ihu  sea, 
when  the  Image,  whose  )<uppoHing  uini 
upheld  it,  was  pierced  to  the  beut,  by 
the  son  of  Uodeira, —  'the  ocean, 
vault  fdl  in,  and  all  were  crtiahcd.'" 

A  few  montliH  after  Klorlborough's 
disinisMit,  just  as  thtj  campaign  of 
181^  -mns  opening,  orders  were  sent  to 
his  luocessor,  the  Duke  of  Onnond, 
that  the  pruliminarit.'s  of  pcnuc  writ! 
being  amJiKed,  and  that  tbt:  Hritlib 
troopa  nliuuTd  take  no  further  {larl  in 
tbewAT.  "On  the  IStb  July,'*  m,y 
Mr.  Alison,  "  the  -naj  day  on  wbidt 
Qtiefltav  sttrrendored—ihi^  U  >  tii'ir 
loi^    hna   of    triiunpha  — 
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cnstmatiaD  to  jtxtfcnt  tba  diMd»d 
hour,  was  compelled  to  ardor  tke 
EngUsb  troops  to  nar^.  He  in  ■nan, 
however,  gave  a  soular  ordsr  to  t^ 
auxiliarief  in  Biitiih  pky.  The  hora- 
ditarr  princes  of  Cum  nffiad  :— 
'The  HTrriinr  wtraldriidlr  mard^ 
if  it  were  to  fijht  tbe  Fhnch.*  Am- 
other,  *  We  do  not  aem  tarmj,  btt 
fame.'  The  native  Engliili,  bomrcrt 
were  compelled  to  obey  the  onier  of 
their  sovereigi],  and  Kt  out,  twali* 
thonsand  rtrong,  fitm  the  ouap  of 
Cambrcjis.  ^ent  and  dejected  th^ 
took  thi^ny — theheartiaf  all  wen 
too  fidi  for  ntterance.  Bnt  wlian  thi 
trot^  reached  their  reatii^plnoe  fa 
the  ni^hi,  and  the  niBpennaa  of  uaa 
was  prochiitned  at  tbeKeodof  eoeh  n- 
giment ,  th>>  goncral  indienation  ''"tft 
so  vfhement,  that  even  Ue  bonili  of  ni> 
litary  ditdpliiM  were  unable  to  inliiii 
it.  A  uniivrnl  err,  wcMoiled  by  » 
lotid  rnunanr,  was  'heard  thraogb  the 
camp.  The  Brituh  aoUen  wen  aum 
leanng  thdr  hair,  cnating  their  niM. 
kets  on  the  grotind,  and  Kodinc  '*  ' 
clothes,  uttering,  aU  iha  wUl^n 
exclamations  against  the  g 
which  had  so  shjimefDllybe^radlhea. 
The  otiicer*  were  ao  ovenrhebned  wilb 
vexaliun,  that  thet-  sat  apart  in  tW 
tents,  looking  on  tfie  ground,  through 
very  shame,  and  for  several  dnya  IMv 
shrunk  from  the  sight  even  of  tbar 
fellow -soldiert.  Uliiij  lill  lliiii  mVf  ■ 
to  ser\-e  with  the  AUics,  otben  with- 
drew, and  whenever  tbn  thon^t  of 
Itlarlborough,  and  their  day*  of  ^tatft 
tears  fillip  their  eye*." 

By  this  disgraceful  defection  Ana 
the  Alliance,  the  EngbA  hat  the  fcrfl 
of  ten  eotlly  cam|>iii|£ni>,  and  tuBbnd 
the  war  to  ifrmimila  without  aliaint^ 
the  main  object  fur  which  it  IimI  bMn 
uuderlaken,  Louis  XIV.,  defitatod. 
and  all  but  rubod,  was  penmtlad  In 
retain,  for  his  grandaon,  the  SfMDlab 
micccauon,  aiM  the  Uoarbom  ««n 
left  ■vcnmly  iwated  on  iho  fsaineiikv 
tlironv :  wltiln  KnuUiul  viriiwio^!^  aatf 
within  -I    '  '  '   r.-irii,  W1W 

coohmi  ■;  ticbirj, 
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few  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
England  had  concluded  a  separate 
peace,  guaranteeing  the  throne  of  Spain 
to  Joseph  Buonaj^arte,  and  providing 
only  for  its  not  being  held  also  by  the 
Emperor  of  France.  No  stronger  evi- 
dence can  be  imagined  of  the  extent 
to  which  faction  and  party-spirit  had 
perverted  the  minds  of  the  government 
and  the  nation,  than  that  such  a  de- 
fection, after  so  glorious  a  war,  could 
have  been  for  a  moment  thought  of  by 
the  one,  or  tolerated  by  the  other,'* 

To  the  reflecting  reader,  the  era  we 
have  thus  been  painting  will  recal 
events  equally  momentous  in  more  re- 
cent times.  The  War  of  the  Succes- 
sion presents  many  strikuig  resem- 
blances to  that  mightier  Kevolutionary 
one  which  ensued  a  century  later.  We 
know  not  in  which  of  these  eras  the 
peril  to  England  was  greatest.  If  there 
were  more  danger  to  our  national  power 
and  commercial  greatness  in  the  latter, 
there  was  more  peril  to  our  religion  and 
liberties  in  the  former.  In  both,  there 
were  invasions,  actual  and  attempted. 
In  both,  there  was  a  struggle  for  mari- 
time supremacy ;  and  the  battle  of  La 
Ilogue,  in  1692,  was  equally  decisive 
with  that  of  Trafalgar,  a  century  after- 
wards. In  both,  it  was  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  France  that  roused  Eng. 
land  to  arms,  and  in  both,  France  laid 
hands  upon  Spain,  and  found  support 
in  Italy.  In  both,  her  ambition  was 
met  by  a  Grand  Alliance,  and  in  both, 
it  was  an  English  general  that  struck 
her  to  the  earth.  In  both,  that  gene- 
ral's worst  foes  were  "  those  of  his  own 
household,'*  and  the  Opposition  in  the 
British  Parliament  raved,  for  party  pur- 
poses, against  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Happily,  however,  the  results 
Trere  different.  In  the  former  the  Op- 
position succeeded,  and  Marlborough 
fell ;  in  the  latter,  the  Ministry  stood 
fiisfc,  and  Wellington  triumphed.  The 
treaty  which  oondaded  the  one  was 
''the  indelible  disgraoe  of  the  age;" 
the  peeoe  i^ch  consummated  the 
otiMb  vie  the  meet  glorious  in  our 

AHhrmilhft  centoryandahalfhaTe 
^ji  i^__  iii^Eupt^j^jn  strug- 
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warmness — of  selfishness,  and  its  at- 
tendant jealousy,  polluting  national 
councils,  and.  marring  the  wisdom  of 

the  cabinet  and  the  plans  of  the  camp 

are  conspicuous  in  every  chapter.  Few 
parallels  can  be  so  dose,  and  none  more 
uistructive  than  between  the  prodigious 
military  andintellectual development  of 
France  under  LouisXIY .  and  under  Na- 
poleon ;  or  between  the  GrandAlliances, 
ever  ready  to  fall  to  pieces,  which  in 
both  instances  united  to  curb  the  over- 
grown  power  of  the  French  ruler.  The 
career  of  Wellington,  also,  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula is,  in  some  respects,  paralleled 
by  that  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders. 
Both  were  thwarted  by  their  colleagues 
in  the  field,  and  boUi  were  jealously 
watched  and  calumniated  by  uieir  ene- 
mies at  home,  and  feebly  supported  by 
their  friends.  With  both  it  was  a  ne- 
cessity to  obtain  great  results  at  a 
trifling  cost ;  and  both  were  compelled 
to  forego  many  a  brilliant  opportunity, 
from  knowing  that  partial  failure  in  the 
field  would  ha  total  ruin  at  home,  and 
tliat  a  single  disaster  mi^ht  not  only 
shake  the  laurels  from  their  brows,  but 
fatally  alter  the  whole  policy  of  the 
British  Government.  These  two  great- 
est of  British  generals  united,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  caution  with  daring : 
and  with  both  the  caution  was  habitual 
and  characteristic — the  daring  only 
flashing  out  at  intervals,  and  bemg  ge- 
nerally forgotten  in  the  success  which 
attended  it.  Marlborough,  the  Polior- 
cetes  of  modem  times,  captured  the 
most  cities,  and  never  failed,  though  the 
relieving  army  was  often  equal  in  force 
to  his  own.  Wellington  won  the  most 
battles,. and  oftener  distin^shed  him- 
self by  the  strategetical  ^ility  of  his 
campaigns.  The  latter  accomplished 
mucn  more  than  ever  the  former  did, 
or  had  the  opportunity  to  do ;  but  their 
exploits  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  an 
adequate  guage  of  their  abilities,  and 
it  is  no  derogation  from  the  high  renown 
of  the  Hero  of  Waterloo  to  be  placed  in 
comparison  with  one  whom  Napoleon 
declared  to  be  ''the  greatest  captain 
of  modem  times." 

There  is  no  comparison,  it  should 
ever  be  remembered,  more  difficult, 
or  less  satisfactory,  than  that  as  to 
the  respective  merits  of  military  com- 
manders. Even  when  contemporane- 
ous, how  seldom  do  their  opportunities 
and  permitted  career  correspond.  Be- 
sides the  different  quality  ot  the  troops 
thejT  command  or  oppose,  the  forces  of 
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tbe  one  mar  be  habittiallv  nnmerons, 
tho^c  of  the  other  scanty :  the  one  mar 
})0  oxtrtllently  supportLil  l»y  his  cof- 
Ieagiie;<  or  «ubordinat«^9  tbe  oth<:*r  may 
be  constantly  thwartetl  by  the  j*?aloiL«T 
or  ineompetenoe  of  his  allies ;  the  one 
may  be  general  of  a  state  habitually 
chary  of  its  blood  and  treasure;  the 
other,  like  Xanok-on,  may  unite  in 
himself  the  hi;!ne«t  militarv  with  the 
supreme  ci\'il  c<^)mmand,  and  wield 
the  whfile  energies  of  the  state  for 
the  suppfirt  of  his  tnxips  in  the  field. 
AVe  will  not,  therefcire,  attenijit  any 
further  comparison  between  the  me- 
rits of Mariborouph  and  Wellington; 
for  thou<vh  in  their  ca5e  the  diAi- 
culty  is  lessened  by  their  lxMn;r  gene- 
rals of  the  same  nation,  and  oppo^eil 
bv  the  same  enemies,  v^t  this  is  coun- 
terbalantvl  bv  the  fact  of  their  1»e- 
lonjring  to  dillerc*nt  apes  and  dirten-nt 
systems  of  warfare.  Nati»»ns  had  not 
then  leamt-d  to  put  furih  their  full  uii- 
litan*  strcnjrth  -.  it  was  res<*rTod  lor  the 
rin*  Iff  the  Dem*>i.*rati^'  [inneiple  to 
pour  forth  to  the  battle  myriads  where 
fomierlvthenrhad  oidvbeen  thousands. 
'ITie  j!n)Wth  of  wealth,  and  triumphs  of 
mechanical  science,  did  not  then  ren- 
der possible  the  rapiil  transmission 
of  larjre  bo«lies  of  troops,  and  militar}* 
tactics  had  then  to  lie  subonlinatiil  to 
this  difiicuhv.  In  his  celebrated  inva- 
sion of  Russia,  Charles  X  H .  of  Sweden 
had  as  much  difficidty  with  the  waferiel 
auil  commissariat  of  his  fortv  thou- 
sand  men,  as  Nnpole^m  hud  at'terwanis 
with  an  annv  of  half-a-millitm.  The 
events  of  the  War  of  Succession  were 
on  a  minor  seale  to  tht»se  of  the  Kevolu- 
tionan'  contest.  The  leaders  in  the 
former  were,  perhaps,  as  preat  men  as 
those  in  the  latter ;  but  in  the  Ijepfin- 
iiinjr  (»f  the  ei<;hteenth  centurv  it  waa 
a  war  of  governments — at  its  clr»se,  it 
wa<  a  war  of  pcoj^le*.  This  it  wni 
which  pave  sueii  pijrantic  pro]xirtion8 
to  tilt*  last  Continental  strupirle,  and 
thi''  it  was  whieh  will  ]>ro<luce  triumphs^ 
convulsiinis,  and  defeats  more  stujien- 
doiis  still,  when  KurojH'  a  pain  plunges 
into  the  jiup^atory  of  warfare. 

The  resendilances  whieh  we  have 
thus  trace<l  lietween  theo|K'ninp  eftoi'hs 
of  the  eighteenth  and  ninetei'uth  <*en- 
turies,  proves  that  time  makes  little 
change  m  the  national  charaeteristics, 
and  none  in  human  nature.  And  let  it 
lie  remeinl)ered  that  what  we  say  of 
nations  applies  still  more  emphatically 
to  the  Church  of  liome.    The  name  it 


rejoices  in  is  "  the  unehangesble. "  In 
Inspect  to  its  fnbtle  poller  and  daring 
ambition,  at  least,  we  concede  the  Just* 
ne»<  of  the  title  ;  and  we  siispect  thatt 
in  the!<e  matters,  our  own  ago  ia  yet 
destined  to  furnish  a  doaer  parallel  to 
the  era  of  Marlborouffh  than  any  that 
has  }-et  intervened.  The  cruel  bigotry 
which  established  the  Inquisition  in 
SrKiin  and  Italy — which  banished  the 
^toriscoes,  and'  slaughtered  or  exiled 
the  Huguenots ;  which  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  Protestantism  in  Germany,  and 
attempted  to  re-impoee  the  shadUet  of 
Rome  on  Britain,  is  once  more  rearing 
iL<  crested  head.  The  snake  has  been 
**  Si*otcherl,  not  killed,"  and  now  awalcei 
refreshed  from  a  sleep  of  more  than  a 
century.  It  leagued  with  DespoCi«a 
in  thi*  days  of  Alarllxirough,  and  it  is 
leaguing  so  again.  Look  at  tbe  Goo. 
tinent,  ami  you  will  descry  a  dark  doud 
en*eping  over  the  crimsoned  land.  For 
years  it  has  been  advancing  slowly, 
^tea]thily,  making  its  pretence  known 
only  by  the  blighting  chillness  it  dif- 
tuses :  but  now  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  over,  and  the  storm  ia  ready 
to  hurst.  Behind  the  red  mantle  of 
I>esiK>tism  stands  revealed  the  Uaek 
co^i  of  the  Priest.  Neither  finds  he 
can  any  longer  stand  alone,  and  henee 
the  iH.»rtentous  alliance.  They  ham 
both  a  common  cause,  and  they  have 
both  a  common  foe.  LiBBaTV  ia  tha 
noble  quarry  they  fly  at.  and  tlief 
are  now  hunting' her  down  over  tha 
breadth  of  the  Continent.  It  mattera 
not  whether  she  incarnate  heraelf  in  Um 
State  or  in  the  Church^whether  dw 
demand  the  liberty  of  the  subjectf  or 
the  freedom  of  conscience— ahe  ia  aliktt 
dooint*i  I .  Four  years  ago.  Democracy 
was  rii»(ing  or  triumphing  throughout 
Kurofte,  and  enthusiasts  deemed  that 
wo  were  xv-entering  the  Golden  Am 
of  mankind, — vet  wb&t  is  the  spectaaa 
now  ?  To  say  tliat  lilierty  of  every  kind 
is  dead  in  Italy,  is  to  say  nothing.  Look 
into  Austria,  and  you  see  a  new  and 
unmitigate<l  system  of  antocraoy  etta- 
blisliiHi,  the  rule  of  the  swonl  pndiK 
minant,  our  missionaries  cxpellea»  and 
Bibles  seized.  In  France,  toe  oentraL- 
\Mii\  despotism  of  the  Empire  haa  bean 
revived  ;  the  presit  and  free  disenHioa 
are  in  aU^yance ;  the  KomishChureh  «a. 
ap|M*aring  in  \wt  pomp ;  and.  In  the 
unity  of  opinion  sought  after,dangaRMa 
srmptiiuis  of  reviving  intoknuioe.  Ia 
tke  lesser  States  of  Germanv,  tha  pOi. 
puhir  institution!  of  1848  nave  beift 
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suppressed,  in  iiome  cases  by  the  help 
of  Austrian  troops;  ana  even  in 
Prussia,  Protestantism  is  growing  lite- 
loss,  and  Constitutionalism  falling  into 
disrepute.  Holland,  Denmark,  Swit- 
zerland, are  the  last  asylums  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  on  the  Continent; 
and  against  the  two  last  of  these,  as- 
saults from  without  have  already  been 
made.  The  crusade  of  intolerance  has 
commenced,  and  we  have  our  own  fore- 
bodings as  to  whether  the  "  good  cause" 
will  not  succumb  in  the  strife;  whether 
the  fair  imajre  of  Divine  Liberty  will 
not  temporardy  be  shaken  from  her  pe- 
destal. Even  in  our  own  island,  there 
is  enough  to  cause  disquiet  to  the 
thoughtful.  As  to  the  power  and 
ambitious  aims  of  Komanism  in  Ire- 
aiid,  we  need  say  nothing,  for  they 
are  patent ;  but  Great  Britain,  hitherto 
the  citadel  of  the  lieformed  faith,  is 
no  longer  free  from  the  taint.  Not  to 
pj)eak  of  that  modified  Komanism  now 
j)n'valent  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  whieh  is  furthering  the  interests  of 
Home  as  much  as  ever  did  the  "  High 
C'hureh "  principles  in  the  days  of 
(^ueen  Anne — look  at  the  swarms  of 
l*a[>al  militia  we  are  yearly  landing  on 
the  British  shores,  pouring  in  thousands 
into  (ilasgow and  Liverpool,  and  thence 
spreading  through  the  country,  and 
aecunmlating  in  formidable  masses  in 
all  the  large  towns.  Many  a  place  in 
Great  Britain,  at  this  moment,  fancies 
itself  thriving  and  increasing  in  popu- 
lation—when the  whole  truth  is,  that 
for  the  last  decade  its  closes  and  courts 
have  been  filling  with  the  most  igno- 
rant and  needy  of  Pyrin's  progeny — 
ready  to  engage  in  any  riot,  ready  to  do 
the  bidding  of  any  pnest.  Ireland,  in 
fact,  has  been  for  years  past  a  social  Pro- 
paganda of  Home — a  vast  hive,  which 
IS  annually  casting  off  swarms  to  ino- 
culate other  countries  with  the  leaven 
of  Komanism,  and  to  form  in  them  a 
Papal  militia,  formidable  alike  from  its 
numbers  and  its  rt^cklessness. 

Louis  XIV.  was  just  permitted  to 
"\vitn(»ss  the  extinction  of  the  war  which 
his  over-reaching  ambition  had  kindled. 
He  expired  on  the  fourteenth  anniver- 
sary of  his  grandson's  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Jacobite  insurrection  in  Scot- 
land was  apparently  opening  the  way 
for  the  restoration  to  the  throne  of  the 
iStuarts,  whom  he  had  so  nobly  shel- 
tered in  their  misfortune.  Independent 
pf  the  ,  public  calamities  which   had 


marked  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  ho 
had  been  severely  stricken  by  domestic 
bereavements.  His  son  and  daughter- 
in-law,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  their  son,  the  heir  of  the 
monarchy,  were  carried  off  by  the 
small-pox  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other.  A  single  funeral  service,  at 
which  the  aged  monarch  assisted,  was 
performed  for  the  fkther,  mother,  and 
son.  Though  Louis  bore  this  grievous 
calamity  with  his  wonted  firmness,  it 
sank  deep  into  his  heart,  and  all  the 
efforts  of  the  courtiers  were  unable  to 
divert  his  settled  melancholy.  Appre- 
hensive of  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  of  the  Bourbons,  he,  by  an  edict 
of  Idth  May  1815,  called  his  natural 
sons,  now  legitimised  ^he  Duke  of 
Maine  and  the  Count  of  Toulouse),  to 
the  throne,  failing  his  grandson.  When 
death  was  visibly  approaching,  the 
aged  monarch  ordered  his  infant  heir, 
afterwards  Louis  XV.,  to  be  brought 
to  his  Dedside,  and,  placing  his  lean 
and  withered  hand  on  nis  head,  he  said 
with  a  firm  voice — "My  child,  you 
are  about  to  become  a  great  king ;  out 
your  happiness  will  depend  on  your 
submission  to  God,  and  in  the  care 
you  take  of  your  subjects.  To  attain 
that,  you  must  avoid,  as  much  as  you 
can,  engaging  in  wars,  which  are  the 
ruin  of  the  people.  Do  not  follow,  in 
that  respect,  the  bad  example  which  I 
have  given  you.  I  have  often  engaged 
in  wars  from  levity,  and  continuea  in 
them  from  vanity  ;  do  not  imitate  me, 
but  become  a  pacific  prince."  Me- 
morable words ! — to  be  wrung  by  bitter 
experience  from  the  dying  lips  of  the 
Grand  Monarque.  He  oreathed  his  last, 
at  five  in  the  morning,  on  the  1st  of 
September.  '*  The  King  is  dead,  gen- 
tlemen I "  cried  the  Chamberlain,  wnen 
the  feather  no  longer  moved  before  his 
lips ;  the  sumptuous  doors  of  the  apart- 
ment were  thrown  open,  and  an  infiint 
of  five  years  old,  adorned  with  the  cor- 
don bleu,  thrown  over  a  violet  velvet 
dress,  advanced  into  the  chamber  of 
death,  amidst  cries  of  "Vive  le  Rot 
Louis  XV,,  notre  seigneur  etmaitrol" 
The  wheel  of  life  is  ever  turning — 
and  ere  his  old  rival  thus  departed  from 
this  scene  of  empty  glory,  the  star  of 
Marlborough  was  once  more  in  the 
ascendant.  Foiled  by  his  energy  and 
precautions  in  their  attempt  to  raise 
the  Pretender  to  the  throne,  on  the 
death  of  Anne,  Ormond  and  Holing, 
broke  anticipated  an  impeachment  for 
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high  treason,  hyflight  to  France ;  and» 
on  the  Ist  of  August  1714,  Marlbo* 
rough  re-entered  London  amidst  the 
feu-de-joiet  of  the  troops,  and  the 
shouts  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
citizens.  *'  One  day  effaced  the  traces 
of  years  of  injustice — ^the  death  of  a 
single  individual  had  restored  the  pa- 
triotic  hero  to  the  situation  in  which 
he  stood  aflcr  the  battle  of  Blenheim." 
Nevertheless,  he  declined  to  re-enter 
the  Cabinet,  and  it  was  only  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitations  of  his  friends  that  he  re- 
sumed the  office  of  commander-in-chief. 
Marlborough  was  now  sixty-five  years 
old,  but  his  remaining  years  were  not 
to  pass  by  ingloriously.  The  Jacobite 
llebellion  immediately  broke  out,  and 
the  Pretender  landea  on  the  Scottish 
coast ;  and  it  was  by  his  prompt  and 
skilful  measures  for  crushing  the  insur- 
rection that  Marlborough  added  the 
last  wreath  to  his  crown  of  fame.  The 
rebellion  was  crushed  in  Lancashire, 
averted  in  Devonshire,  and  hi  Scot- 
land was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by 
General  Cadogan,  who  had  long  served 
under  Marlborough  on  the  Continent. 
Marlborough  had  now  an  opportunity 
of  putting  m  practice  an  opinion  which 
he  expressed  years  before  m  Flanders: 
— '<  That  if  he  ever  commanded  against 
the  Highlanders,  ho  would  never  be  at 
the  trouble  of  following  them  into  their 
hills,  to  run  the  risk  of  ruining  an  army 
by  fatigue  and  want,  but  would  post 
himselt  so  as  to  starve  them  if  they 
kept  together,  or  till,  by  their  natu- 
ral  inconstancy,  they  separated  ;  afler 
which,  every  one  would  do  his  best  to 
get  terms."  In  Scotland,  few  prison, 
ers  of  note  were  token ;  and  the  annals 
of  its  courts  are  not  stained  by  unne- 
cessary or  lamentable  severity.  But 
it  was  otherwise  in  England ;  and  Wal- 

Eolc,  who  was  Prime  Minister — though 
y  no  means,  as  his  subsequent  long 
career  proved,  inclined  to  severity.^, 
deemed  the  risk  run  too  great,  the  es« 
cape  made  too  narrow,  to  permit  lenity 
to  be  extended  to  the  prisoners.  Two 
noblemen — Lords  ELenmure  and  Der- 
wentwater — and  twenty-four  Common- 
ers were  condemned  to  death,  and  died 
with  equal  dignity  and  resolution  on 
Tower-nill,  already  stained  by  the  blood 
of  the  first  and  the  noblest  in  English 
story.  These  executions  call  forth  from 
Mr.  Alison  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  expedience  of  all  civilised  nations 
revising  their  civil  code,  and  abolishing 
punishment  of  death  in  purely  po- 
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litical  oflfenoes.  ''The  true  way^"  1m 
says,  <<  of  dealing  with  sndi  €3mMcm,k 
to  take  vigorous  measures,  mare  m 
than  are  now  generally  adopted,  agiiut 
ih^  cammencemeni  of  insurroctiomt  or 
the  propagation  of  incitements  wluGk 
lead  to  them ;  but  when  the  ooofliet 
once  begins,  to  treat  the  captives  as 
prisoners  of  war,  or  at  moat  pronounee 
sentence  of  banishment  or  transporta- 
tion upon  them.  Death,  or  oonfiscatioa 
of  property,  seems  altogether  unsuitable 
for  a  civil  struggle  for  power,  almost  as 
much  as  it  is  for  a  national  contest  for 
territory.  If  an  insurrection  com- 
mences with  murder,  pillage,  and  con- 
fiagration,  its  authors  should  be  dealt 
with,  not  as  rebels,  but  as  pimtet  h 
enemies  of  the  human  race ;  bat  if  it 
is  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of 
civilised  warfare,  its  leaders  shoold  be 
dealt  with  by  the  same  code." 

Though  taking  little  part  in  general 
politics,  Marlborough  was  once  more 
at  the  pinnacle  of  honest  fiune ;  but 
now,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  made  to 
experience,  as  his  great  contemporary 
Louis  had  already  done,  the  truth  of 
Solon's  saving,  tlmt "  no  man  should  be 
called  happy  dll  the  day  of  his  death.** 
In  the  spring  of  1714,  his  daughter,  the 
Countess  of  Bridgewater,  was  cut  off 
afler  a  short  illness ;  and  within  a  short 
month  aflerwards  another  daughter, 
the  Countess  of  Sunderland,  was  car* 
ricd  off  with  equal  suddenness.  Mari- 
borough  himself  soon  received  warning 
of  approaching  death.  He  had  bng 
suffered  under  headaches,  and  heat  in 
the  head — the  well-knovm  result  of  un- 
due mental  exertion,  and  the  precursor 
of  dissolution  to  many  of  the  greatest 
of  the  human  race;  and  on  the  28Ui 
May  1716,  he  was  seized  witli  a  fit  of 
palsy,  so  severe  as  to  deprive  him,  for 
a  time,  alike  of  speech  and  resolution. 
He  recovered,  however,  and  a  gleam 
of  returning  light  shone  upon  his  mind* 
when  he  visit^  Blenheim  on  the  18th 
October.  He  expressed  great  satis&o- 
tion  at  the  survey  of  the  place,  which  re. 
minded  him  of  his  great  achieyements, 
and  in  which  he  had  always  felt  so 
deep  an  interest;  but  when  he  saw^ 
in  one  of  the  few  rooms  which  were 
finished,  a  picture  of  himself  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Blenheim,  he  turned  away  with 
a  mournful  air,  murmuring,  **  Some- 
thing  then,  but  now  .**     On  the 

27th  November  1721,  he  made  hb  last 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and 
in  the  following  June,  he  was  agauq^ 
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attacked  with  paralysis,  so  violent  that 
belay  for  some  days  nearly  motionless, 
though  in  perfect  possession  of  his 
faculties.  To  a  question  from  the 
Duchess,  whether  he  heard  the  pray- 
ers read  as  usual  at  night,  on  the  15th 
June,  in  his  apartment,  he  repUed, 
"  Yes  ;  and  I  jomed  in  them."  These 
were  his  last  words.  On  the  morning 
of  the  18th  he  sank  rapidly,  and  calmly 
breathed  his  last  at  four  o'clock,  in  the 
'  seventy-second  year  of  bis  age.  His 
Countess  long  survived  him— dying  in 
1744,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
four.  Her  brilliant  talents,  immense 
fortune,  and  undiminished  beauty,  ren- 
dered her,  long  after  the  death  of  her 
illustrious  husband,  the  object  of  im- 
passioned admiration  to  a  variety  of 
suitors.  But  she  refused  all  offers  of 
marriage ;  and  to  a  proposal  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  she  replied  with  a 
worthy  spirit — "  That  if  he  were  the 
conqueror  of  the  world,  she  would  not 
permit  him  to  succeed  in  that  heart 


which  had  been  devoted  to  John  Duke 

OF  MABIiBOaOUGH." 

Having  thus  followed  our  hero  from 
boyhood  to  his  tomb,  we  draw  to  a  con- 
dnsion.  In  the  opening  of  our  artioley 
we  criticised  the  merits  of  his  biogra- 
pher's work ;  and  in  tracing  his  event- 
nil  career,  and  in  picturing  the  aspect 
and  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  we  have  given  a  fair  summary 
of  the  contents  of  his  Life.  If  the 
reader  do  not  recognise  these  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  interesting,  the 
£iult  is  ours,  and  not  the  author's.  The 
critic,  unfortunately,  can  only  indicate, 
not  describe,  the  beauties  he  meets 
with — he  cannot  copy,  on  his  narrow 
canvas,  the  grand  forms  and  colouring, 
the  powerful  lights  and  shadows,  of  the 
worKs  he  analyses.  He  can  oxdy  give 
of  them  a  faint  and  miniature  reSec 
tion ;  but  such  as  it  is,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  reader  can  hardly  &il 
to  perceive  the  lineaments  of  a  grand 
and  engaging  ori^aL 


AUSTRALIA  AND  ITS  GOLD  DIOOINGS. 


Gold,  like  almost  all  metals,  occurs  in 
rocks  called  by  the  geologist  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate,  clay 
slate,  &c.,  &c. ;  sometimes  dispersed  in 
small  crystals,  or  flakes,  through  the 
mass  of  such  rocks,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  veins.  These  veins  we  may 
consider  as  great  cracks  or  crevices  in 
the  rock,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to 
many  feet  in  width,  which  cracks, 
having  been  open  when  first  formed, 
have  been  subsequently  filled  (we 
won't  attempt  to  explain  how)  by 
minerals,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  or 
unmixed  state,  frequently,  indeed  com- 
monly, assuming  their  natural  con- 
dition  of  crystals,  or  definite  geome- 
trical forms.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon minerals  found  in  these  veins  is 
quartz  (pure  flint  it  may  be  called), 
occurring  commonly  as  a  white,  com- 
pact, very  hard  stone.  Gold,  where 
it  occurs,  is  very  oflen  associated  with 
this  quartz,  occurring  in  little  nests, 
lining  small  cavities,  or  dispersed 
through  it  in  various  ways,  sometimes 
in  a  state  of  such  extremely  minute 
subdivision  as  to  be  invisible  to  the 
eye.    It  is  said,  moreover,  to  occur 


sometimes  disseminated  in  other  rocks^ 
such  as  limestone,  for  instance ;  but 
that  does  not  appear  to  be  firequently 
the  case. 

Kow,  the  geologist  knows  that  all 
countries  are  more  or  less  covered  with 
superficial  days,  sands,  gravel,  or  de- 
tritus ;  which  are,  in  fact,  noUung  else 
than  pieces  of  the  solid  rocks  that 
have  been  detached  from  them  by  the 
action  of  running  or  breaking  water, 
washed,  rolled,  ground  down,  and  de- 
posited by  it,  where  they  are  now 
found.  In  by  far  the  greater  majority 
of  cases,  the  waters  which  exerted 
this  action  were  those  of  the  sea.  All 
that  is  now  land  has  onoe  been  under 
water,  and,  as  it  emerged,  by  slow  de- 
grees, of  course  every  inch  of  ground 
was  onoe  subject  to  tiie  action  of  the 
breakers,  and  the  wearing  and  trans- 
porting power  of  tides  and  currents,  of 
every  variety  of  strength  and  direction. 
This  action  would  gradually  accnm'u. 
late  a  plaster  of  water-worn  materiala 
over  the  greater  part  of  what  is  now 
land ;  ana  this  plaster,  together  with 
the  solid  rocks,  where  they  happened 
to  be  Icfl  uncovered,  have,  ever  since 
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the  land  has  been  lifted  high  and  dry 
iiito  the  air,  been  subject  to  oil  the 
skyey  influences,  the  ram  and  the  wind, 
everywhere,  and  the  frost  and  snow^ 
in  climates  where  suflicieiit  cold  is  pos- 
siblci.  It  follows  from  these  iactM,  that 
wherever  gold  originally  existed  in  the 
rock,  it  must,  when  the  rock  was  bro- 
ken up  and  worn  away,  have  l>een 
washed  out  of  it,  and  the  fragments 
carried  and  deposited  wherever  tlic 
water  hail  power  to  sweep  them  to. 
We  find  gold,  therefore,  not  only  in 
the  veins  of  the  rocks,  but  in  gravel, 
sand,  or  clay,  or,  in  other  wonls,  the 
water- worn  mateiials  derived  from  the 
rocks. 

Kow,  water  has  power  to  transj)ort 
all  such  materials  as  will  not  float 
upon  its  surface,  in  i)ro]>ortion  to  their 
size  and  weight.  To  move  a  large 
block  of  stone  ret  quires  a  torrent  of 
great  force  and  velocity ;  if  it  were 
broken  into  smaller  fragments,  a  cur- 
rent of  less  power  would  roll  them  on- 
wjinls;  ground  down  into  siuid,  any  or- 
dinary river  or  tidal  cuiTont  washes  it 
along ;  and  triturated  into  nmd,  tlie 
gentlest  sti'eam  can  half  float,  half 
propel  it  along  its  bottom  ;  and  it  only 
iinally  settles  when  the  water  has  l>een 
some  time  at  ivst.  Gold,  however, 
is,  at  least,  seven  times  the  weight  of 
tttone — that  is,  a  cubii:  inch  oi'  solid 
gold  will  weigh  s<rvt>n  times  as  much 
as  a  cubic  inch  of  the  heaviest  stone : 
similarly  with  any  other  size  or  s]ia]>e, 
hulk  for  bulk.  A  curn*nt  of  water, 
therefore,  caj»able  of  rolling  onwards 
grains  of  gold  the  size  of  |)eas,  will 
Ih'  capable  of  washing  away  pebbles 
of  rock  seven  times  that  size,  as  well 
as  all  smaller  fragments,  and,  of  course, 
all  sand  or  mud.  Again,  in  a  current 
of  water,  washing  along  fragments  of 
rock,  &c.,  together  with  fragments  of 
gold,  the  gold  will  sink  to  the  bottom 
first,  and  remain  at  rest,  while  the  other 
nmtters  are  carried  away. 

Fnmi  these  consideratitms  we  can 
pijnvive  the  reastin  why  it  is  that  sind 
or  gnivel,  esjM.'cially  just  where  it  n.»sts 
ui>on  the  rock,  is  ot\en  richer  in  gold 
than  the  actual  nurk-vein  itself;  be- 
cause the  currents  of  water  fonnerlv 
have  done  for  the  gn.»at  mass  of  nwk 
just  what  the  miner  does  now— namely, 
break  it  u[)  into  fragmrnts,  wash  it, 
h-t  the  gold  fall  to  the  bottom,  and 
>wrep  olF  and  tlirow  away  the  up|H.'r 
]H>rtion,  which  will  contain  nothing  but 
fragments  of  roi'k  or   other  matters. 


much  lighter  than  gold.  We  no  why 
it  is,  moreover,  that  gold  ia  often  found 
in  the  sand  of  rivers,  because  river  ciir> 
rents  are  perpetually  wearing  awaj« 
siiling,  and  carn'iDg  forward  partidea 
of  the  matters  tnat  form  their  banks  ; 
and,  therefore,  wheu  tliey  traverse 
sand  or  gravel,  thev  are  always  re- 
sifting  matters  that  havt;  already  once 
undergone  tliat  pruct'sii  by  the  action 
of  the  sea.  It  follows,  too,  that  the 
farther  we  recede  from  tho  primitive 
site  of  the  gold,  the  finer  do  its  par- 
tides  become,  both  on  account  of  tba 
general  current  beoorainff  less  strong, 
and  because  the  larger  fragments  wiU 
all  have  biHin  caught  in  holes,  or  against 
rocks,  or  wherever  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent may  have  received  temporary 
checks.  The  sands  on  tho  bars  (h 
auiiferouA  rivers,  therefore,  are  gene- 
rally thf>  fullest  of  gold,  as  also  Xna  in- 
side curve  of  bi*nds,  where  the  force  of 
tho  curn;nt  has  Imjcu  shot  to  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Having  premis4Hl  those  few  hasty 
and  sketchy  wonls,  as  to  the  mode  of 
oecurri^nce  of*  gold  generally  on  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe,  let  us  take  a  peep  at 
tho  Australian  gold  fiehls — our  own 
little  property — where  our  friends  get 
up  when  we  an;  going  to  bed,  and 
Christiniis  Day  is  the  hottest  of  the 
year.  i^>t  ns  lirst  take  a  kxik  at  the 
outside  of  the  count r)', and  sail  up  along 
the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  into 
Sydnev  IIarl>our.  We  approach  the 
coiust  from  the  south,  with  a  fresh  eas- 
terly breeze  blowing,  a  bright  sky  over 
hciul,  and  the  long,  nulling  swell  of  the 
south  Pacific  beneath  us.  On  our  lefty 
or,  as  a  sailor  wouhl  sav,  ^'  on  the  port 
hand,"  we  gradually  discern  through 
the  thin  haze  of  the  horizon,  the  dim 
ghost- like  forms  of  a  lone  range  of 
moimtainous  hills— not  with  rounded 
tops,  regular  peaks,  or  gentle  alopea» 
but  of  many  (lueer  fantastic  fonn% 
long  flat-toppe<i  tabular  hills,  ending 
suddenly  in  ste<>p  indented  precipioeet 
sometimes  appan*ntly  ovemanffing  or 
turned  ui)  at  the  edges;  hiUs  liko 
chests,  hills  like  houses  with  chimn^ 
tops,  hills  like  hats  or  conical  capsi  a 
ridge  like  a  housetop,  projecting  n 
and  then  from  the  main  bodyiAt 
particular  angle,  as  if  it  had 
drop|H'd  in  a  hurry  when  they 
going  to  buihl  the  mountains;  and 
hills  of  all  sorts  and  sixes,  in  a  state  of 
ridiculous  and  most  mutinous-looking 
conlusiou.   As  we  draw  near  theoouCi 
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we  get  a  nearer  and  more  distinct  yiew 
of  these  strange  hills,  and  then  see  that 
between  them  and  the  sea  there  are 
often  strips,  or  broader  bay-like  spaces 
of  lower  ground,  looking  nearly  flat, 
and  covered  more  or  less  completely 
with  wood,  of  a  dark  and  rather  sombre 
character.  As  we  approach  Port 
Jackson,  a  low  cliflf  of  white  sandstone 
rises  from  the  sea,  and  soon  attains  a 
respectable  height  of  about  300  feet. 
You  see  a  widish  gap  in  it,  leading  into 
a  lonely  and  desolate  harbour  (the 
well-known  Botany  Bay)  ;  and  a  few 
miles  north  of  that  you  see  a  light- 
house tower  on  the  summit  of  the  cliflf. 
A  very  small  indentation  just  beyond, 
which  from  the  sea  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible, is  pointed  out  to  you  as  the 
entrance  to  rort  Jackson  ;  and  sailing 
boldly  at  the  cliff',  you  find  that,  like 
the  scenes  at  the  theatre,  one  portion 
of  it  stands  some  distance  behmd  the 
other  two,  and  allows  of  a  passage  on 
either  side  of  it  some  half  a  mde  in 
width.  The  passage  on  the  right,  or 
starboard  hand,  leads  into  the  north 
arm,  which  is  an  uninhabited,  solitary 
inlet,  just  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
it  was  when  Cook  first  sailed  along  the 
coast.  The  passage  on  the  left,  how- 
ever, conducts  us  into  the  true  Port 
flarkson.  Passing  over  a  shoal,  called 
tlie  Sow  and  Pigs,  the  only  obstruction 
to  the  free  navigation  of  the  harbour, 
}  ()u  fmd  yourself  in  a  lake-like  sheet 
of  blue  water,  with  cUffy  shores  rising 
filty  or  sixty  feet  in  height,  broken  by 
sandy  coves  and  bays,  and  farther 
up,  by  long  winding  aims  leading 
in  every  direction.  The  water  is 
usually  deep  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
cliils,  so  that  all  the  ships  of  the  world 
might  be  moored  alongside  of  them, 
and  all  their  cargoes  landed  on  their 
tops,  if  there  were  a  sufficient  supply  of 
cranes  for  the  purpose.  About  seven 
miles  up  on  the  south  side,  on  a  pro- 
montory surrounded  by  deep  and  com- 
modious bays,  stands  the  city  of  Syd- 
ney, bran  new,  with  many  fine  large 
white  stone  mansions  gleaming  from 
the  trees  about  it — with  churches,  and 
towers,  and  small  forts,  and  long 
ranges  of  wharfs  and  quays^  and  all 
the  bustle  of  a  great  emporium.  It  is 
true  there  is  an  unfinished  look  about 
the  environs — houses  built  here  and 
thoix',  with  wide  gaps  lietween  them, 
as  if  to  mark  where  the  city  is  to  ex- 
tend to.  But  land,  and  go  into  George. 
sti-oet,  and  the  streets  leading  from  it. 


and  you  may  walk  straight  on  for  two 
miles  through  ranges  of  lofty  houses 
and  handsome  shops,  that  would  do 
credit  to  any  city  in  Uie  oldest  regions 
of  the  world. 

However,  we  have  no  time  to  linger 
here;  let  us  get  into  the  first  steamer 
going  up  to  Paramatta,  seventeen  miles, 
at  the  head  of  the  harbour.  Here  we 
find  rows  of  brick  houses,  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  mostly  standing  in  gardens, 
looking  somewhat  like  a  village  near 
London,  if  it  were  not  for  the  trellises 
of  vines  that  arch  over  many  of  the 
walks,  with  delicious  branches  of 
grapes  hanging  from  them,  and  for  the 
orange  and  fig-trees,  and  other  tokens 
of  a  warmer  clime.  Passing  by  these, 
let  us  mount  our  horses,  and  set  out  for 
Bathurst.  For  the  first  thirty  or  forty 
miles  we  pass  over  a  gently  undulating 
plain,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a 
forest  of  gum  trees— the  Australian 
bush.  Now,  this  same  bush  is  a  very 
diflferent  thing  from  either  a  bush  or  a 
forest  here  at  home.  Imagine  a  bound- 
less expanse  of  very  untidily  kept  gra- 
vel walk,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour, 
covered  with  a  few  loose  dark  pebbles 
(which  are,  for  the  most  part,  nodules 
of  iron  stone),  and  a  little  straggling 
grass  here  add  there,  that  looks  more 
like  hay  than  grass.  Springing  from 
this  illimitable  gravel  walk  you  see 
in  every  direction  tall,  straight  stems 
of  gum  trees,  of  a  good  sixo  and  shape, 
with  great  ragged  strips  of  smoothish 
bark,  like  worn-out  niattin^  hanging 
from  them,  all  stringy  and  dishevelled. 
Here  and  there  are  great  fallen  trunks 
lying  prostrate,  half  burnt,  perhaps, 
and  the  trunks  of  many  of  the  hving 
trees  are  blackened  and  charred  by  oc- 
casional  fires.  Here  and  there,  too, 
are  small  thickets  of  youn^  gum  trees, 
or  of  shrubs  of  other  species,  growing 
compactly  together,  forming  what  arc 
called  <<  scrubs."  £xcept  where  these 
scrubs  occur — and  they  are  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  banks  of  the  watercourses 
— ^you  may  gallop  in  any  direction 
through  the  bush,  taking  care  to  avoid 
occasional  branches  and  projecting 
stumps,  and  leaping  now  and  then  over 
fallen  logs.  Foi*  the  most  part,  the 
trees  do  not  branch  till  far  over-head» 
and  then  they  send  out  branches  as  un- 
tidy and  ragged-looking  as  their  stems, 
and  their  leaves  are  few  and  far  between 
— small,  and  of  a  dull  and  sombre  hue— 
so  that  our  ideas  of  greenness  and  ver- 
dure, usually  associated  with  the  notion 
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of  a  forest,  receive  rather  a  rade  and 
unpleasant  shock.  Few  things,  indeed, 
are  more  disappointing  and  depressing 
than  a  first  entrance  on  an  Australian 
bush,  everything  looks  so  ugly,  so  bare 
and  brown,  and  arid — the  ground  so  un- 
covered that  you  see  at  once  there  can  be 
no  living  thing  near  you ;  while  nothing 
meets  the  eye  but  bare  earth,  strewed 
with  dry,  broken  sticks,  and  the  stilT 
and  ragged  tree-stems  rising  up  at 
interval.  So  little  shade  is  there, 
that  the  sun  feels  oflen  hotter  in  the 
bush  than  in  the  open  country,  where 
if  you  have  the  sun's  rays  more  un- 
broken, you  also  feel  whatever  breeze 
there  may  ])e  blowing,  which,  in  the 
bush,  the  trees  keep  from  you. 

Well,  through  this  bush  goes  the 
roafl — pretty  straight,  and  of  a  good 
width,  but  rather  rutty  and  ill  kept. 
Now  and  then  we  pass  a  long,  low,  pi- 
azza-fronted white  cottage,  most  pro- 
bably a  wayside  inn  or  grog  shop. 
Then  we  come  on  a  wide  opening,  with 
half  ornamented  grounds  or  park,  with 
a  handsome  house  and  olHces :  this  is 
"  Kavensdale  Park,"  or  *'  Willing- 
worth  Ilall,"  or  some  ecjually  crand- 
sounding  habitation — the  dwelling  of 
some  sc^uatter,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds. 
I1ien  we  come  on  a  small  scattered 
town,  in  an  embryo  condition,  putting 
one  in  mind  of  an  English  village 
from  which  a  good  many  of  tlie  houses 
and  cottages  were  out  on  a  visit.  Thus 
we  traverse  for  many  miles  a  low  and 
uniform  district,  getting  every  now  and 
then,  from  an  eminence,  a  peep  of 
some  blue  hills  a-head  of  us. 

These  are  the  Blue  Mountains,  which 
we  have  to  cross  in  order  to  get  to 
Bathurst ;  and  as  it  took  the  colo- 
nists a  great  many  years  before  they 
could  find  their  way  across  them,  sup- 
pose we  halt  at  their  foot,  and  have  a 
took  at  them. 

The  ''Blue  Mountains'*  is  the  name 
applied  only  to  the  ranges  that  are 
seen  from  the  country  near  Sydney. 
Tlieir  general  fonn  at  a  distance  is 
that  of  a  long,  uniform,  gently  sloping 
ridge,  with  a  few  peaky  eminences 
rising  here  and  there  u])on  it.  The 
highest  of  these  peaks  is  not  more  than 
alK)ut  3000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  a 
stranger  to  the  countr}-,  when  first 
catching  a  distant  view  of  the  range, 
woidd  suppose  that  it  would  l>e  as  easy 
to  cross  it  as  it  is  to  traverse)  the  Wick- 
low,  or  any  similar  small  group  of 
mountains.       Until   the  present  Ba- 


thurst road  was  m«d^  he  woidd  hsm 
found  himself  awfully  mistaken.  Manj 
expeditions,  headed  by  boldy  aetive^ 
and  intelligent  men«  spent  weeks  end 
months,  in  the  early  years  of  the  co. 
lony,  and  failed  in  getting  across  theaa 
hills.  Convicts  were  oflSred^  in  wn, 
pardon  and  reward  if  they  oonld  soc- 
ceed ;  and  it  was  only  after  many  yoars 
of  patient  perseverance  that  a  practi- 
cable route  was  at  length  disoorered. 
Do  you  ask  where  was  the  difficulty  ? 
Stand  with  us  on  this  bold  rocky  emi- 
nence, on  the  east  bank  of  the  EEAwkes- 
bury  river,  and  let  us  show  you  the 
country. 

The  river  here  flows  north  and  aontlit 
parallel  to  the  mountains,  and  akxig 
their  foot.  It  occupies  a  straig^  S^m 
some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  deep*  tae 
sides  of  which  are  composed  of  hard 
thick  bedded  sandstone,  that  foim  a 
succession  of  terraces  and^  predpicM^ 
frequently  with  overhanging  \st^ns^ 
bed^  of  rock  juttin?  out  some  feet  nom. 
the  sides  of  the  (SifFs.  Befiire  ns  the 
general  plane  of  the  ground  dopes 
gently  upwards  to  the  west,  for  semal 
miles,  with  a  few  distant  peaks  zisiiy 
beyond.  But  what  a  surmce  has  tbis 
gently  sloping  plain  I  Had  Nature  in- 
tended to  carve  it  into  a  gigantic  maaa 
of  ridce  and  gully,  ravine  and  preci- 
pice, for  the  pure  purpose  of  possliv 
mankind  how  to  get  across  it,  she  kaid 
here  perfectly  succeeded.  Each  ridga 
seems  but  a  few  yards  across,  bounded 
on  either  hand  by  perpendicolar  waUs 
of  rock,  that  plunjro  down  into  dari^ 
narrow,  rocky  guUies,  to  the  botton 
of  which  the  eye  cannot  penetrate^  esu 
cent  by  leaning  over  the  predpioa. 
AU  the  ravines  and  all  the  inter- 
vening  walls  of  rock  wind  in  evenr 
varietur  of  tortuous  entangjementy  tiu 
they  form  an  inextricable  net-work  of 
confusion,  that  it  tures  the  eye  to  look 
at.  Bare  and  rocky  as  axe  aU  tha 
ridges  and  all  the  gulhesy  totally  devoid 
of  anvthmg  that  we  should  odl  aofl, 
still  they  are  all  covered  with  fbroat 
not  merely  small  shrubs  and  biulMB% 
but  good,  stout,  lofty  tiees»  of  ^a 
many  varieties  of  gnm^  or  eocalyptaa. 
Each  of  these  muHitudinoos  wiiidiB|| 
gullies  is,  of  course,  the  bed  of  ahKOoE 
or  river,  but  whether  thera  is  WBf 
water  in  it  depends  entirdy  on  wkeCbsr 
there  has  been  any^  run  for  the  bat 
few  months.  So  impenetrable  ava 
many  of  the  gullies,  that  when  6vT. 
Mitchell  was  surveying  a  groop  cf 
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them,  which  form  what  is  called  tho 
Grose  R.,  he  found  it  frequently  im- 
possible for  himself  or  his  assistants  to 
proceed,  as  they  came  to  places  where 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  was  on 
either  hand,  with  a  mass  of  huge  fal- 
len blocks  lying  between,  through 
and  among  which  boiled  the  waters 
of  the  river.  When  Count  Strzelecki 
was  geologising  part  of  this  tract,  he 
descended  into  one  of  these  ravines, 
and  was  imprisoned  for  five  days, 
wandering  in  their  labyrinths,  living, 
with  his  servant,  on  the  most  scanty 
supplies,  before  he  could  find  an 
accessible  place  of  escape :  then  he 
only  succeeded  by  desperate  climbing 
from  ledge  to  ledge,  hauling  up  his 
servant  and  his  instruments  by  means 
of  the  straps  they  had  to  carry  them. 

Now,  to  the  early  colonists,  there- 
fore, the  difficulty  in  getting  over 
such  a  country  as  this  was,  to  find 
which,  among  all  the  multitude  of 
narrow  winding  ridges,  was  continuous 
from  the  plains  to  the  summit  of  the 
range — ^which  was  the  one  that  passed 
between  the  head- waters  of  two  ad- 
joining systems  of  brooks  and  rivers. 
This  was  at  length  accomplished,  and 
along  that  ridge  the  present  Bathurst 
road  was  formed.  The  road  proceeds, 
for  many  miles,  with  a  very  gentle 
slope,  but  gradually  attains  a  consi- 
derable elevation ;  and  the  higher  we 
get,  the  larger,  wider,  and  deeper  be- 
come the  gullies  and  ravines  on  either 
hand  of  us.  Take  the  following  de- 
scription, by  Mr.  Darwin,  of  one  of 
these  curious  valleys.* 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  day  we  baited  our 
horses  at  a  little  inn  called  the  Weatherboard. 
The  country  here  is  elevated  about  2,800 
feet  above  the  sea.  About  a  mile  and  a-half 
from  this  place  there  is  a  view  exceedingly 
well  worth  visiting.  By  following  down  a 
little  valley  and  its  tiny  rill  of  water,  an  im- 
mense gulf  is  unexpectedly  seen  through  the 
trees  which  border  the  pathway,  at  the  depth 
of  perhaps  1,500  feet.  Walking  on  a  few 
yards,  one  stands  on  the  brink  of  a  vast  pre- 
cipice ;  and  below  is  the  grand  bay  or  golf 
(for  I  know  not  what  other  name  to  give  it), 
thickly  covered  with  forest  The  point  of 
view  is  situated  as  if  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
the  line  of  cliff  diverging  on  either  side,  and 
showing  headland  behind  headland,  as  on  a 
bold  sea  coast.  The  cliffs  are  composed  of 
horizontal  strata  of  whitish  sandstone ;  and 
so  absolutely  vertical  are  they,  that  in  many 


places  a  person  standing  on  the  edge,  and 
throwing  do¥m  a  stone,  can  see  it  strike  the 
trees  in  the  abyss  below ;  so  unbroken  is  the 
line,  that  it  is  said,  in  order  to  reach  the  foot 
of  the  waterfall  formed  by  this  little  stream, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles  round.  About  five  miles  in  front, 
another  line  of  cliff  extends,  which  thus  ap- 
pears completely  to  encircle  the  valley." 

The  entrance  into  this  grand  bay  is 
by  one  of  the  narrow  gorges  lower 
down. 

Formerly,  even  when  one  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  to  the  top  of  this 
long  furrowed  or  worm-eaten  slope,  the 
difficulties  were  by  no  means  ended,  as 
one  had  to  descend  by  a  precipitous, 
neck-breaking  sort  of  a  road,  into  a 
valley  that  led  into  the  interior.  This, 
however,  is  now  obviated  by  the  new 
road  constructed  by  Sir  T.  Mitchell 
some  twenty  years  ago.  He  cut  off 
the  top  of  one  mountain,  and  pitched  it 
into  the  valley  below,  in  order  to  make 
a  causeway  to  a  hill  opposite,  that  gave 
him  facilities  for  a  gradually  winding 
road  through  the  western  defiles  of  the 
mountains. 

These  western  defiles  are  by  no  means 
of  the  same  character  as  the  eastern 
ones  just  described.  That  net- work  of 
gullies  with  precipitous  walls  is  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  a  great  mass  of 
thick-bedded  sandstone  that  lies  on  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  mountains  here- 
abouts, extending  north  nearly  as  far 
as  the  Hunter  river,  and  south, 
down  to  niawarra.  It  has  a  slightly 
basin-shaped  form,  so  that  in  its  centre 
it  is  covered  by  a  mass  of  shaly  rocks, 
forming  the  low,  undulatine  plains  we 
crossed  over  between  the  hifls  and  Para- 
matta; and  it  just  reappears  at  the 
surface,  from  unaer  this  shale,  on  the 
coast  near  Sydney^  with  its  usual  gul. 
lied  and  furrowed  character— the  gul- 
lies  and  ravines  being  in  places  open  to 
the  sea,  and  more  or  less  filled  with  its 
waters,  forming  Botany  Bay,  Port 
Jackson,  Broken  Bay,  and  others  far- 
ther north,  with  ^ir  infinity  of 
branching  creeks  and  coves. 

The  western  defiles  of  the  Blue 
Mountains  traverse  rocks  which  lie 
below  this  sandstone,  slate  rocks,  gneiss, 
granite,  &c.,  and  there  form  moun. 
tains  and  valleys  of  a  more  civilised 
character,  such  as  one  has  at  home. 
Gradually  issuing  from  them,  we  reach 
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Bathont  plahu.  Br  a  plain,  or  nu 
iber  "  plaiiu,"  for  ther  use  not  the  an- 
gnLir  nuinlKT — is  meant,  in  Aiuiralia, 
nut  an  absolute  dat,  but  an  open  eoun. 
trj-,  one  in  which  tUe  trees  are  lew,  and 
arc  !M:atlemI  in  sniol)  grouiis  and 
dumps,  asin  agvntU-uian'a  park.  Anr 
Fiich  ilislrift,  however  Lilly  it  may  be, 
su  that  it  \i  not  ab^ulutelv  mnuiitaiiiDUf, 
Biiil  ran  be  ovi-rlookeil  froiu  iu^;:hbour- 
inj;  cuiinencci>,  i?  calUil  "  ^>.anil.!o 
pUiiK  Wbell  Ihev  have  )>0t ;ii  ble^ctl 
with  thiir  (ill)*  fihsre  oi  rain,  tbe»v 
plami  arc  covered  hv  luxuriant  grass, 
tiamf.  up  to  your  Iiorse's  belly.  In 
Bcasons  ol  drought  tbry  beeonic  an  arid 
tract  of  brown  duM,  willi  no  gti-en 
thmg  in  sight,  unless,  ]icrhaps,  a  parrot 

III  the  miilillc  of  these  jilain*  slanilt 
the  town  of  IJaihur^t,  in  which,  as  in 
all  yoimg  colunial  towns,  the  public 
buildings,  the  huielf,  and  g[n)};-slio]is, 
and  the  uicrchants'  itoivs,  seeiii  to  bear 
an  i-noimous  di-ijiro]iortion  to  the  pri- 
vate dwellings. 

Although  we  have  now  reached  the 
interior  of  the  country-,  we  have  by 
no  nutans  dune  with  hills,  or  even 
mountains.  Detached  |!n>n{>s  and 
ranges  of  hills,  of  variniis  rixcs  and 
characters,  Inith  as  to  hviglit  and  ex- 
tent, occur  licre  and  there  tor  vt-t  a 
long  way  into  the  interior;  and  we 
should  liave  to  make  a  ,ioumey  of  sv. 
Teml  liiindre<l  niih>!>  belore  wu  rt-ached 
the  gr^'at  central  deH.Tt  plains  of  the 
interior  of  Aiistmlin. 

A  very  few  niih'S  west  of  the  town 


first  diacoverv'  of  goldi  and  where  has 

Snmg  up  the  new  settlciiMnt  of 
I.hir. 

Let  us,  however,  first  give  a  rapid 
glance  al  the  extent  of  the  ranges  of 
hills  we  have  crossnl,  and  get  a  general 
iikii  of  the  main  featnres  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Australia. 

The  "  Blue  Alounlains"  are  only  a 
1-ery  small  ]iart  of  the  extensive  niinin- 
taiii  chain  that  runs  along  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Australia,  from  Cii{ic 
Yurk>  on  the  north,  to  \Mlson's  I'ro- 
moiitorj'i  on  the  south,  lib  chnin  ii 
a  very  complicated  one  i  not  a  nnglu 
riiljle,  but  grouiis  of  parallel  ridges, 
occasionally  swelling  ont  into  knot*  or 
gaii^ilia  iif  hills,  and  semling  lateral 
raiigi'S  mil  to  the  east  and  west,  which 
either  strike  upon  the  coast,  or  ttiMA 
a  good  way  into  the  intefior.    It  liai. 


not  yet  tcceived  anj  general  imiM^  al> 
though  there  are  many  deagnatioM 
for  ita  several  mbonUDate  meuilMfl, 
Through  its  whole  extend  ■ranite&V- 
cinenily  appears  at  the  lomoai  fmu 
ing  the  lotliest  and  ntoctsiaeHve  of  iH 
ranrrt>!i.  On  the  granita  leata  oAh 
gneiss,  nuca  date,  dar  ikt^  and 
other  rocks;  and  npon  them  reat  OCaa> 
sion;i1ly  Urcfe  manea  of  nndsta&a» 
shale,  and  limestone  belongiiiK  to  tbo 
PatoMzpic  timnatian  of  geokguta. 

The  lorliest  part  of  thu  long  diat^ 
is  the  .Australian  Alpa  between  Ojdiiej 
and  Port  Philip,  of  which  Soimt 
Ki>wiiisko,  the  highest  peak(  iiMi 
6.|><HI  feet  above  the  lea.  MoontaiH 
of  .-),UI0  or  4,000  feet  are  oomnoB, 
fnim  WiUoo's  Promontory  np  to  Case 
Melville ;  but  north  of  that,  the  chaa 
is  much  lower,  and  at  Cape  Yofk  it 
sinks  into  tbe  sea.  Tlw  rab-mariH 
continuation  of  the  chain,  bowerer.  cm 
be  tRiceil  acrosa  Tone*'  Straiti>  in  a 
line  of  loiH  peaked  islanda  oTgraidlie 
and  other  rocks,  running  np  to  the 
eoant  of  New  Guinea.  Simihrly,  i 
the  south,  a  group  of  high  | 
islaiiiU  crusses  Bass's  Stnita,  n 
the  continuation  of  the  diam  mot 
Van  Ilicuuin-s  Und,  the  wbob  of 
which  is  inonnlainous,  and  •■ 
by  the  vanoui  complicated  ■  ^ 
the  extreme  •aulbeni  portioB  of  lUl 
great  chain  of  eastern  Awtwlia. 

Dn  ihovrest  sidu  of  thegreateutm 
chain,  the  land  declinei  pndoaUyt 
with  freijueut  short  mount^n  tmng^ 
into  the  interior,  and  at  leagtk  ^mmAi 
into  an  iinmeniic  dewrt  plaiti  that,  ta 
all  [irubabiliiy,  extends  acroaa  all  the 
central  part  nf  the  contiDen^  fton  tta 
('■real  Australian  Bight  to  the  Gdf 
of  Car]ienturia.  The  riven  that  de- 
scend from  the  weatora  oda  of  tha 
chain.  How  from  its  ni-  .  _  .  ,  . 
inlothattlulf;  hut  from  all  tke  ei 

Sari,  BO  far  as  ii  known,   thaf  p^ 
uallv,  as  they  run  weat,  baoo—  alk 
JaoTtte  "      -  " 

ccniml  desert,  theomypMut  of  Ailii- 
age  towards  the  aonth  in  watoi  ef 
flomi,  if  inch  ever  occoTj  ^ipeaM  to 
be  throuch  the  Hngokr  impnamm^ 
called  L^e  Torrau,  to  the  hmd  tt 
Spencer's  Gulf. 
Gulf  runa another  BikI  n 

(oftetl      1  _K^-i— 
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range.  This  line  of  high  grounds  de- 
flects the  interior  drainage  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  great  eastern 
chmn^  and  turns  it  to  the  south,  where, 
after  forming  the  rivers  Darling  and 
Murray,  and  their  tributaries,  it  finds 
an  exit  to  the  sea,  through  Lake  Alex- 
andrina. 

The  only  permanent  large  river  of 
Australia,  is  the  river  Murray.  That 
it  has  a  permanent  running  stream,  is 
due  to  its  rise  in  the  Australian  Alps, 
which,  owing  to  their  great  height 
(nearly  7,000  feet),  and  southern  lati- 
tude, about  36  deg.,  are  said  to  be 
covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  country 
there  is  a  north  and  south  range  in  the 
colony  of  Western  Australia,  running 
from  Port  d'Entrecasteaux  to  Shark's 
Bay,  the  highest  points  of  which  do 
not  exceed  3,000  feet.  There  appears, 
also,  to  be  another  range  of  high  land, 
running  east  and  west,  on  the  north  of 
the  country,  between  Camden  Sound 
and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  All  the 
rest  of  this  large  continental  island  is, 
with  great  probability,  believed  to  be 
one  vast  plain,  unbroken  by  any  range 
of  mountains  of  sufficient  height  and 
extent  to  collect  the  waters  of  the 
heavens,  and  diffuse  them  over  the 
earth,  and,  therefore,  condemned  to 
arid  barrenness  for  ever.  As  a  matter 
of  ascertained  fact,  no  large  river  comes 
out  on  any  part  of  the  coast  all  round 
the  continent ;  even  the  Murray,  ex- 
pands in  the  shallow  waters  of  Lake 
Alexandrina,  and  oozes,  rather  than 
forces  its  way,  through  the  sand-hills  of 
the  coast. 

In  the  matter  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
indeed,  it  is  as  necessary  for  our  Euro- 
pean ideas  to  be  corrected  for  the  Aus- 
tralian meridian,  as  it  is  in  that  of 
forests.  In  the  normal  condition  of 
things,  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Austra- 
lia do  not  contain  water.  The  bright 
expanse,  the  rippling  waves,  the  ufe 
and  play  of  moving  or  flowing  waters, 
do  not  rise  instinctively  in  the  Aus- 
tralian bushman's  mind  as  they  do  in 
ours,  when  he  hears  of  a  lake  or  a 
river.  To  his  mind,  the  expression 
merely  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place 
where  water  may  he  occasionallu,  afler 
long-continued  rains — a  place  liable  to 
be  Hooded,  in  short.  The  place  of  the 
lake  is  marked  by  the  depression  in  the 
country,  the  nature  of  the  vegetation 
on  it,  and,  perhaps,  the  soil,  muddy 
or  twampy  nature  of  the  ground.    The 


river  is  a  river-cbannel  only,  with  here 
and  there  a  "water-hole,"  or  pool.  Very 
oflen  these  water-holes  are  all  full  of 
water,  and  the  river  looks  like  a  river, 
indeed,  for  a  short  space — a  long,  dear 
reach  of  beautiful  water,  a  hundred 
yards,  or  several  hundred  yards  in 
length.  A  stranger  to  the  country, 
coming  on  such  a  reach,  would,  of 
course,  suppose,  that  if  he  had  a  boat 
he  CO  aid  float  down  till  he  reached 
the  sea ;  but  let  him  trace  it  but  a  little 
way,  and  he  finds  it  end  suddenly  and 
entirely,  and  he  comes  then  on  a  dry 
channel,  with  beds  of  sand  and  gravel 
more  or  less  covered  by  grass  and 
trees,  and  winding,  perhaps,  for  many 
a  weary  mile  before  any  more  water  be- 
comes visible.  A  friend  of  ours  rode 
across  the  Swan  River  once,  without 
bein^  aware  of  it,  and  was  exceedingly 
puzzled  at  first  to  find  one  of  these 
reaches  on  his  right  hand,  whereas  he 
knew  the  last  time  he  saw  the  river  it 
was  on  his  lefl. 

In  coming,  as  a  stranger,  moreover, 
on  any  of  these  water-holes,  you  must 
always  hold  it  as  an  equal  chance,  whe- 
ther it  be  fresh  or  salt.  Fancy  in  a 
season  of  drought,  after  a  long,  weary, 
dusty  ride  of  many  hours,  with  a  scorch- 
ing sun  blasting  jrou  with  its  rays,  and 
not  a  breath  of  wind,  through  a  never* 
changing,  boundless  expanse  of  rock, 
sand,  gravel,  and  dust,  covered  with 
dry,  slender-leaved  gum  trees,  husky 
banksias,  spiny  casnarinas,  thorny 
acacias,  and  stumpy  grass- trees,  the 
last  hke  black  posts,  with  green  mops 
stuck  upright  a-top  of  them,  patches 
of  brown  grass  here  and  there,  that 
if  you  dropped  a  match  into  it, 
woidd  burst  at  once  into  a  sheet  of 
flame,  your  horse  and  yourself  alike 
parched  with  thirst,  and  choked  with 
dust — fancy,  I  say,  coming  suddenly 
on  the  bank  of  a  river,  and  seeing 
below  you  a  deep,  clear  pool  of  hea- 
venly-looking water,  into  which  you 
both  rush,  tumbling  down  the  bank  with 
eagerness  to  reach  it,  and  finding  it  as 
salt  as  the  strongest  brine — worse  than 
the  sea  itself.  Well,  don't  despair; 
ride  up  the  river  or  down,  and,  ten 
to  one,  but  the  next  pool  is  delightfully 
firesh.  A  salt  and  a  fresh  water-hole 
have  sometimes  but  a  few  yards  of 
earth  between  them. 

Let  us  just  sketch  one  more  feature 
of  the  country,  and  we  will  attend  to 
the  more  immediate  business  before  us. 

In  some  of  the  larger  vallies  or  ra- 
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▼ines  of  the  hillfl»  especially  on  the 
eastern  coast,  where  the  rocks  do  not 
consist  entirely  of  the  sandstone  before 
described,  and  where  the  damp  sea- 
winds  keep  up  a  constant  supply  of 
moisture,  the  character  of  the  vegeta- 
tion is  suddenly  and  totally  altered* 
and  becomes  sometimes  singularly  beau- 
tiful and  magnificent. 

Large  and  lofty-spreading  forest- 
trees,  with  thick,  umbrageous  foliage, 
interlace  their  heads  above,  and  dense 
thickets  of  underwood  mantle  round 
their  trunks  below,  among  which  slen- 
der and  elegant  palms  rise  gracefully 
here  and  there,  or  companies  of  tree- 
ferns  rear  their  leafy  and  tent-like  ca- 
nopies, crested  with  new  unfolding 
branches,  as  with  a  group  of  green,  deli- 
cately-carved croziers.  As  we  approach 
the  tropics,  great,  cable-like  stems  of 
lianas  climb  from  tree  to  tree,  stretch- 
ing in  cures  between  them,  and  send- 
ing down  trailing  pendants  with  great 
bunches  of  leaves  that  swing  between 
the  vaulted  trees,  like  decorated  lamps 
hanging  in  Gothic  halls. 

Here  you  hear  the  sound  of  nume- 
rous birds,  some  like  delicate,  silver 
bells,  some  like  coach-whips,  some 
aweet  and  sonorous,  but  the  majority 
harsh,  discordant,  and  often,  in  the 
highest  degree,  Strang  and  grotesque. 
Here,  too,  you  may  hear  occasionally, 
not  the  croaking,  but  the  singing  of 
frogs,  many  of  which  emit  most  mu- 
sical and  harmonious  tones,  though 
some  sound  like  the  cracking  of  sticks, 
or  the  clapping  of  pieces  of  boards. 
Here  you  are,  indeed,  surrounded  by 
forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
strange,  but  full  of  beauty,  and  form- 
ing a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the 
usual  character  of  the  country,  where 
the  interest  to  Uie  stranger  springs  from 
novelty  alone,  not  often  mingled  with 
any  sense  of  beauty  or  delight.  These 
jungly  bits  of  forest  are  generally 
called  **  brushes." 

Over  the  colonised  parts  of  tliis  cpreat 
country,  a  few  of  the  more  stnking 
features  of  which  we  have  thus  endea- 
voured to  describe,  is  scattered  a  thin 
and  widely-spread  European  popula- 
tion, whose  pursuits  are  for  the  most 
part  entirely  pastoral.  Each  man  has 
a  certain  tract  of  country,  containing 
five  or  more  square  miles,  and  called 
bis  ''run."  In  the  most  convenient 
spot  of  this  ho  has  his  **  hut,"  the  rc- 
flidcnce  cither  of  himself  or  his  head 
man*  near  which  are  a  few  fields  of 


com  or  other  crop«»  neoeMurr  lor  the 
subsistence  of  himself  andluB  mephtrdt 
or  stockmen.  On  his  nm  are  nume- 
rous flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  csttle« 
the  latter  beinc  always  denominated 
stock.  K  he  keepi  sheep  he  has  to 
each  flock,  generally  about  S^OOO  m 
number,  a  uiepherd*  whose  busineM 
it  is  to  live  with  and  tend  the  sliero. 
If  he  keep  stock  he  has  several  **  etooc 
drivers,"  whose  business  it  is  to  look 
after  their  r^ipective  herds.  The 
squatter,  or  his  caretaker,  has  merely 
to  canter  his  horse  once  a  day  abont 
his  "  run,"  and  see  that  the  people  an 
attending  to  their  several  datiea.  On 
a  sheep-run  there  is  one  grand  annnal 
event,  the  shearing^  the  packing  of  tlie 
wool,  and  the  senoinff  it  down  to  the 
nearest  port  of  embarkation.  It  is  a 
life  which  makes  up  for  the  want  of 
frequent  incidents,  and  congenial  so- 
ciety, by  its  freedom  firom  care,  from, 
the  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  conven- 
tionalities of  civilisation^  and  the  aeoM 
of  absolute  liberty  and  independence. 
Health,  and  peace,  and  conndenoe  in 
the  future,  invigorate  both  soul  and 
body ;  and  should  he  ever  feel  doU  and 
lonely,  the  squatter  has  but  to  mount 
his  horse  some  fine  morning,  and  canter 
some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  to  the 
nearest  station,  to  find  a  oompamoB 
whose  eyes  arc  delighted  to  behold  himi 
who  wUl  broil  for  him  mntton-ehi^M^ 
ad  libitum,  or  roast  an  oz  whole*  or  a 
sheep  or  two,  if  he  wish  it ;  i^  wHl 
make  tea  for  him  morning,  nooii«  mad 
night ;  open  his  store  of  tobacci^  and 
smoke  and  talk  with  him  fi:om  "  mocB 
to  dewy  eve,"  or  rather  in  that  oouu 
try,  perhaps,  firom  ''eve  to  dewy  mom." 
In  certain  situations,  as  near  the 
principal  harbours  and  laxgp  towB% 
farms  exist,  composed  principelljr  cr 
wholly  of  arable  land,  and  conducted 
somewhat  more  nearly  on  European 
fashions ;  but "  up  the  country  "  conip 
&c.,  is  only  grown  to  cat»  and  not  to 
sell.  In  South  Australia,  in  conseqiwiiea 
of  the  discovery  of  the  rich  copper 
mines,  that  evcrj'body  has  heard  o(tho 
miners*  occupation  and  the  iwiwfag  faw 
terest  have  mtroduced  a  Tarie^  mto 
the  pursuits  of  the  coloDiit%  and  glvai 
them  a  small  home  ™^Af*  6r  thar 
ordinary  prodnctions.  In  one  put  ef 
New  fiiouth  Wales  alsoy  luanmr,  aft 
Hunter's  River,  they  haTe  nnlleriei^ 
and  get  very  good  coal,  as  also  in  two 
or  three  small  and  isohrtad  loeilitiae  in 
Van  Dicman's  Land. 
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On  tke  discovery  of  the  gold  fields 
of  California,  a  considerable  emigration 
to  that  country  took  place  from  the  Aus- 
tralian  colonies,  which,  among  others 
that  could  less  be  spared,  carried  off 
most  of  the  ''  loose  fish  ;"  the  waifs  and 
strays,  the  hangers-on,  and  **  loafers  '* 
of  the  population — men  who  cared  little 
wliere  they  were,  or  what  they  did,  so 
"  money  came  withal." 

Now,  upon  a  population  thus  tran. 
(juilly  engaged,  m  May  of  last  year, 
and  thus  widely  spread  over  the  face  of 
a  great  country,  there  came  a  rumour, 
weak  at  first,  but  gradually  augmenting 
in  strength  and  consistency,  that  their 
land  contained  gold.  It  was  told  from 
town  to  town,  and  from  station  to  sta- 
tion, that  at  a  certain  place  near  Ba- 
thurst,  some  people  had  been  digging 
for  gold,  and  had  found  ity  and  that  they 
were  each  earning  £3  or  £4  per  day. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  is  suf- 
ficiently  striking.  A  Mr.  Hargreaves 
had  a  station  near  SummerhiU  Creek, 
on  the  Hank  of  the  range  called  the 
Conobolas,  some  thirty  miles  west  of 
Bathurst.  Not  succeeding  to  his  wish, 
he  determined,  on  the  announcement 
of  the  Califomian  gold  fields,  to  emi- 
grate there,  and  try  his  fortune.  He 
worked  at  the  *'  diggings  "  there,  with 
what  success  we  do  not  know,  but  ap- 
parently not  with  sufiicient  to  acquire 
a  competency  for  the  future.  While 
there  nc  was  struck  with  the  similarity 
between  the  rocks  and  the  superficial 
deposits  of  the  gold  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia  and  those  with  which  he  was  fa- 
miliar in  his  own  neighbourhood  in 
Australia.  He  accordingly  determined 
to  return  to  his  farm,  and  see  if  he  could 
not  find  gold  there. 

Now,  here  we  must  at  once  protest 
against  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions. 
He  happened  to  he  right,  but  he  argued 
on  premises  utterly  insufficient  to  war- 
rant the  deduction  he  made  from  them. 

Granting,  even,  that  the  rocks  in  the 


two  countries  were  precisely  similar  in 
mineral  character,  and  every  other  re- 
spect ;  that  they  ran  in  the  same  direc* 
tion,  were  covered  by  sand,  gravel,  or 
other  detritus  of  precisely  the  same 
sort ;  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that 
because  there  was  ^Id  in  the  one  there 
was  therefore  gold  in  the  other.*  With 
all  deference  even  to  Sir  R.  Murchison, 
who,  some  time  ago,  stated  the  proba- 
bility of  gold  being  found  in  the  eastern 
chain  of  Australia,  because  it  ran  in  the 
same  direction,  and  was  composed  of 
the  same  rocks  as  the  Ural  chain  ;  and 
with  similar  deference  to  the  Rev.  W. 
B.  Clarke, t  who  in  Sydney  had  said  or 
published  something  of  the  same  sort ; 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  what  they 
said  was  a  mere  guess,  a  surmise  which 
might  occur  to  any  one,  but  which  was 
not  founded  on  any  well-ascertained 
data. 

The  chemist  and  mineralogist  can  tell 
us  but  little  as  to  the  method  of  formation 
or  the  proximate  cause  of  the  occurrence 
of  gold  or  other  metals  in  rocks ;  the 
geologist  not  much  more;  and  the 
knowledge  of  both  combined  only  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  in  what  kind  of  rocks, 
and  under  what  conditions,  it  is  not 
possible,  or  not  probable,  that  gold  or 
other  metals  should  be  found  ;  but 
gives  us  little  or  no  further  guidance 
to  the  spot  where  they  actually  exist. 

A  hundred  other  people  have  pro- 
bably done  the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Har- 
greaves, and  not  succeecUd ;  or,  at  all 
events,  there  are  hundreds  of  other 
places  where  the  same  conditions  of 
rock,  &c.,  exbt,  in  which  no  gold  has 
been  found,  and  probably  never  will  be. 

Let  that  pass,  however.  Mr.  Har- 
greaves happened  to  be  right ;  he  return- 
ed to  the  Conobolas ;  he  "prospected** 
in  a  bar  of  the  Summerhill  creek  there, 
and  he  found  the  gold.  To  keep  a 
secret  like  this  in  these  days,  was  pro- 
bably impossible ;  at  all  events  it  was 
not  kept,  but  flew  like  wildfire  through 


*  In  a  pamphlet  published  in  Sydney,  by  a  colonial  geologist,  not  unknown  hi  England, 
the  occurrence  of  gigantic  fossil  bones  in  the  **  dilavimn  "  of  Russia,  and  Siberia,  and  c^New 
South  Wales,  and  their  reported  discovery  in  that  of  California,  is  used  as  an  argument  for 
the  probabihty  of  gold  in  all  these  countries ;  as  if  the  animals  could  have  possibly  had  any- 
thing to  do  \^'itli  it.  He  might  just  as  well  have  argued,  from  the  existence  of  oxen  or  sheep 
now  living  in  those  countries.  It  is  honest  Fluellen's  argument  over  again — "  there  are  salmons 
in  both." 

t  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Garke,  however,  said,  two  years  ago,  that  he  had  actually  found  gold, 
which  so  far  takes  his  assertion  as  to  the  probable  auriferous  character  of  the  country,  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  Zere^oes,  Still  it  mi§^t  have  existed  only  hi  mfinitely  small  qaantity, 
or  so  small  as  not  to  be  long  productive,  as  in  the  gold  mines  of  Croghan-Kinshela,  and 
others. 
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tlic  population,  and  was  re]x)rte<l  to 
the  Colonial  Government.  The  peo- 
ple immediately  sang — "  Come  let  us 
a'  to  the  diggings."  Shepherds,  stock, 
drivers,  workmen,  clerks,  labourers, 
house-ser\'ants,  all  started,  or  were 
preparing  to  start  without  implements, 
without  preparation,  without  food  or 
necessaries.  Store-keepers  and  mer- 
chants speculated  instantly  on  the  sud- 
den demand  tur  provisions,  and  the  fu- 
ture stoppage  of  their  production  ;  ami 
prices  of  tlourand  other  articles  of  foo<l, 
capable  of  preservation,  ros**  instantly 
to  extravagant  h»«ights.  I'he  Colonial 
(lovernment  were  cuiisidenil  »ly  })uzzled; 
and,  as  we  may  say,  **llablK*rgasted"by 
the  occurrence.  Devoutly,  no  doubt, 
did  they  wish  all  "the  gold  burie<l  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  varth,  or  "  full 
fathom  five "  beneath  the  sea.  Of 
troops  then*  were  only  about  4tK»  men 
withm  the  limits  of  the  coUmv,  and  of 
the  few  mounted  and  ftK>t  jwliiv,  scarcely 
one  could  be  span**!  with  safety  from 
their  ordinarvfluties.  On  the  other  hand 
the  g»»ld  fields  were  reporte<l  to  1>»  of 
large  size,  and  to  l>e  scattered  over  a 
very  wide  country. 

To  secure  the  rights  of  the  Crown, 
then»fore,  and  those  of  individuals  by 
armed  fon-e — in  other  wonls  to  prevent 
anv  one  trespassing  on  either  public  or 
private  pn»|)erty,  if  they  knew  or  l>c- 
lieved  there  was  gold  to  Ik?  found  there, 
wassiujply  a  physical  iiniMissibility. 

The  (government,  therefore,  at  tirst, 
ver}*  wisely  did  nothing ;  they  thought 
it  might  be  a  false  alarm  and  might 
blow  over.  Mr.  Stutchbury,  however, 
the  (lovernment  geologist,  was  in  the 
neijrhlK>urlio<.Kl,  and  instant Iv  visited 
the  sjH>t — from  which  he  wrote  ijfT  a 
dispatch  continuing  the  account  of  the 
presence  of  gold,  stating  that  thero 
were  4(K)  persons,  at  least,  at  work.* 
'•Many  jwrsons  with  merely  a  tin  dish 
getting  one  or  two  ounces  a  day" — 
tliat  manv  were  without  food,  and  no 
stores  to  l)e  got,  and  many  jxTsons  re- 
ported to  l)c  on  the  roiul.  The  post- 
script of  this  dispatch  was  characteris- 
tic : "  Excuse   this  Ix'ing  written  in 

pencil,  as  there  is  no  ink  yet  in  the  city 
of  Ophir." 

Ilavinjj,  thus,  ofllcial  and  trustwor- 
thy intelligence  of  the  existence  of  gold 


in  lai^  quantity,  the  Colomal  Oovcn- 
ment  issued  the  foUowing  prodama- 

tion: — 

"  rROCLAXATioar. 
*•  By  His  ExcelkiHy,  Sir  ChoHm  A^mitm 
Fit^rotf,  Knight  Ccmparnkm  iff  Am  Rtgml 
Jlanoitrinn  Ouelpkie  Order,  C^tata  Gmm-^ 
ml  and  tiucemor-im-Ckirfiff  tibc  Tcnrftpry 
o/XtwSiwth  Wales  <mdiU  iMpmdtmam^ 
ami  Vict'Aihniraloftks  same,  ^.,  ifc,  fc 

"*  Whereas  by  law  all  mines  of  goM,  and 
all  p.>M  ill  its  uatunil  place  of  deporit  within 
the  tcrriton-  of  New  South  Wales,  wheth« 
on  thi.*  \arnii  of  the  Queen  or  of  any  of  ber 
Bliijesty's  subjects,  belong  to  the  Crown; 
and  whereaSf  infonnation  has  been  reociTid 
by  tlie  Government,  that  guld  exists  i^mhi, 
and  in  the  etiil  of  the  county  of  Bathnnt, 
ami  eUiewherc  within  the  said  tenitoiy,  and 
ttiat  many  i^rsons  have  commcnoed,  or  m 
alxmt  to  commence,  searching  and  digglag 
for  the  same  for  their  own  use^  withonl  laavn 
or  other  authority  from  Her  ll^jeity  :  Nov 
I,  Sir  Chnrles  Augustus  fltzroy,  the  Go- 
vernor aforesaid,  on  behalf  of  Her  Mtjmtj^ 
do  heri'by  publicly  notify  and  declare,  that 
all  ivrs«>ns  who  sliall  take  away,  firom  nw 
lamb  within  the  said  tenitoiy,  any  |^li^ 
metal,  or  ore  containing  gold,  or  who^  within 
any  of  the  wai<te  lamis  which  hmyn  not  yet 
lieon  alimated  by  the  Crown,  shall  dig  Ar 
an«l  disturb  the  soil  in  search  of  mch  gold, 
nu'tal,  or  ore,  without  having  been  duly 
authoris4'<I  in  that  belialfby  Her  imert,^^ 
( 'ttlnnial  ( ioveniment,  will  be  proaecoted 
criminally  and  civilly,  as  the  law 
And  1  further  notify  and  declare,  that 
n>;;ulati«>iis  as  upon  .fiirther  informatian 
be  found  ex])edicnt|  will  be  qMedOj 
jian-d  and  published,  setting  forth  the 
on  which  liivniics  will  be  issued  for  this 
\x>ini  on  the  {uiymeut  of  a  recovoable  fta 

**  (iivcu  under  my  hand  and  seal,  Gof  a» 
mcnt  Lluuse,  Sydney,  this  22nd  day  of  llqri 
1851. 

*<  a  A.  Vtmar. 

*'  God  save  the  Qneen." 

Having  thus  entered  their  daim  to 
all  the  gold  as  a  royal  metal^  ftod  d^ 
clared  their  right,  according  to  Uw«  to 
do  what  they  liked  with  it,  the  Co- 
lonial (lovemment  then  proceeded  to 
(liseuss  what  it  was  likely  that  thej 
should  be  able  to  do  with  it.  To  pro. 
vent  jHKiple  going  to  scorch  lor  mlqaOF 
even  to  prevent  uicm  getting  it  if  thegr 
found  it,  was  an  absurdity.  Tliagr. 
therefore,  very  wisely  determined  to 
do  all  they  could  to  assist  and  farilitato 


*  We  now  quote  from  a  "  Blue  Book,**  iisucd  on  Febmary  8rd,  oontainiiig  the  ._ 
correspondence  about  the  Australian  gold-lidds.  It  ia,  for  a  wonder,  a  really  Intemliag 
instroctive  document. 
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people  in  their  search  for  it,  and  to  se* 
cure  them  in  the  fair  and  peaceable 
possession  of  what  they  found,  taking 
for  this  assistance  such  remuneration  in 
the  shape  of  fees  as  the  majority  of  the 
workers  should  give  without  grudging. 
First  of  all,  however,  the  Grovernment 
had  to  settle  with  Mr.  Uargreaves. 
who  came  forward  to  claim  a  reward 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  gold. 

It  appears  that  two  years  previously 
a  Mr.  Smith,  engaged  in  some  iron- 
works  at  Berima,  had  found  some  gold 
in  quartz,  and  came  to  the  Colonial 
Government  offering  his  secret  for  a 
reward.  The  answer  was,  that  Go- 
vernment could  make  no  blind  bargain, 
but  if  he  trusted  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Government,  and  his  discovery  turned 
out  valuable,  they  would  reward  him 
accordingly.  This  was  given  as  Sir  C. 
Fitzroy  states,  not  only  from  some  sus- 
picion that  the  piece  of  gold  in  ques- 
tion mi^ht  have  been  brought  irom 
California,  but  also  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  raise  an  excitement  and  send 
the  people  gold -hunting  while  they  were 
better  employed.  On  the  3rd  of  April, 
1851,  Mr.  Hargreaves  came  forward, 
stating  that  he  had  recently  returned 
from  California  ;  that  led  by  his  ex- 
perience acquired  there,  he  had  been 
for  two  months  exploring  a  tract  of 
country  in  Australia  ;  that  he  had  dis- 
covered gold  in  several  places,  and  of* 
fered  to  point  out  the  localities  to  Go- 
vernment on  condition  of  his  being 
paid  <£500.  To  this  application  a 
similar  answer  was  given,  as  to  Mr. 
Smith's  two  years  previously.  Mr. 
Hargreaves,  however,  closed  with  the 
Government  proposal,  named  the  lo- 
calities, and  in  case  of  their  value  being 
such  as  he  stated,  left  the  remuneration 
for  his  discovery  to  the  liberal  consi- 
deration of  the  Government.  This  was 
evidently  the  right  tack  to  take.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  3rd  of  June,  Mr. 
Hargreaves  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  bonus  of  <£500  down,  and  an 
appointment  as  Commissioner  of  Crown 
Lands,  for  the  **  express  purpose  of 
continuing  a  search  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  for  further  fields  of  em- 
ployment for  the  gold  diggers,  and  that 
ne  should  receive  during  the  term  of 
his  appointment  a  salary  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  per  day,  with  a  daily  forage 
allowance  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence 
each  for  two  horses." 

The   Government  having  thus  re- 
warded the  discoverer    according  to 


his  desire*  and  made  a  few  police  re- 
gulations for  the  occasions  of  the  11107 
ment,  proceeded  to  discuss  and  det^-* 
mine  the  arrangements  for  the  future, 
and  what  system  should  be  adopted  fen* 
controlling  and  regulating  the  sponta- 
neous mining  operations,  thus  breaking 
forth  like  an  epidemic  over  the  land. 
Having  ^ot  the  advice  of  the  law  offi- 
cers, assisted  by  Mr.  Broadhurst,  as  to 
the  legality  of  their  measures,  they 
adopted  a  plan  which  seems  to  have 
been  first  suggested  by  a  Mr.  Green,  a 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  who 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ba- 
th urst. 

This  plan  was,  that  every  one  who 
chose  to  go  and  dig  for  gold  should  be 
compelled  to  take  oht  a  monthly  li- 
cense, for  which  he  should  pay  the  sum 
of  thirty  shillings.  Now,  as  the  first 
reports  all  spoke  of  great  numbers  of 
persons  rushing  to  the  diggings,  and  of 
their  going  all  armed,  it  would  not,  at 
first  sight,  seem  a  very  easy  process  to 
enforce  their  licensing  system,  and  to 
extract  the  thirty  shillings  a  month 
from  every  man  who  even  attempted 
to  dig  for  gold.  We  should,  at  all 
events,  expect  to  hear  of  a  considerable 
armed  and  well-disciplined  force  being 
required.  We  may  here  at  once  say, 
that  we  believe  such  a  force  would  have 
been  required,  had  the  population  con^ 
sisted  of  any  other  nation  or  race  what^ 
ever  than  genuine  Englishmen — the 
Anglo-Dano-Normano-Saxons.  Such, 
however,  is  that  composite  being  the 
EngUshroan's  respect  for  Uiw  and  good 
governance,  that  he  naturally  allows 
himself  to  be  ruled  and  kept  in  order 
by  any  constable's  staff,  no  matter  in 
whose  hand  it  may  happen  to  be. 
Confiding  in  this  loyalty  of  the  people, 
Mr.  Hardy,  formerly  police- m^istrate 
at  Paramatta,  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment ^ave  the  honourable  charge  of 
managug  the  matter,  took  with  him 
just  ten  men.  It  is  true,  he  selected 
these  ten  men  from  the  mounted  po. 
lice:  soldiers,  that  is,  who  had  beeu 
permitted  to  be  absent  from  thqir  regi- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  acting  aa 
mounted  police  in  the  colony.  He  se- 
lected, also,  as  a  security  against  de- 
sertion,  such  men  as  had  but  a  short 
time  to  serve  before  they  could  claim 
their  discharge  with  a  pension.  AU 
the  police,  also,  were  told  to  be  in  rea« 
diness  to  afford  him  assistance ;  and  he 
was  ordered  to  swear  in  as  special  con- 
stables the  most  orderly  and  respectable 
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of  those  jienons  whom  he  should  find 
at  the  mines.  On  arriving  at  the  dig- 
gingfly  however,  he  finds  all  Uiese  pre- 
cautions unnecessary ;  and  it  appears 
that  he  might  safely  have  left  even  his 
body-guard  behind  him. 

His  first  dispatch  to  the  Colonial 
Government  commences  thus : — 

•'Camp,  JuMSih,  1851. 

"  Sm,— I  have  the  honour  to  infonn  you 
that  I  yesterday  inued  and  received  pay- 
ment for  two  hundred  licenses  to  dig  for 
gold.  I  have,  in  fact,  given  as  many  as  I 
possibly  could  do  in  the  time.  I  was  yes- 
terday from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
sunset  so  emplo}*ed,  and  had  not  a  moment 
to  spare.  The  walking  from  party  to  party 
in  the  course  of  a  .broken  creek,  and  high 
ranges  full  of  i>copIe,  the  collecting  them, 
taking  their  names,  wtigbing  the  gold,  and 
then  maricing  out  their  ground,  and  occa- 
sionally settling  disputes :  all  this  makes  the 
bufdness  of  issuing  licenses  very  tedious. 

**  I  am  happy  to  say  tliat  1  tiavc  not  ex- 
perienced the  slightest  trouble  or  annoyance 
from  any  person  hen*.  They  all  refer  their 
diztputes  to  me,  iivithout  attempting  to  settle 
them  by  violence,  and  submit  to  my  decision 
without  a  murmur.  1  have  nut  sworn  in 
any  sitedal  constablen.  It  is  pcrfei'tly  un- 
necessary ;  for  evcr}'tliing  goes  on  in  as  or- 
derly and  quiet  a  manner  as  in  the  ([uietest 
Plngllsh  town.  Tliere  U  no  drinking  or  riot- 
ing going  on ;  any  other  addition  to  my  force, 
therefore,  is  unnecessary." 

In  subsequent  letters,  he  mentions 
but  two  attempts  at  resistance  to  his 
orders:  one  of  a  big  butcher  named 
Webber,  who,  trusting  to  his  strength, 
went  and  seized  on  other  men's  wurk- 
ings,  where  he  saw  a  likelihood  of  a 
prize.  Alter  being  ordered  to  desist, 
ne  began  again ;  and,  on  Mr.  Hardy's 
going  up  to  him^  dropped  his  pick  and 
snatched  up  a  spade,  as  if  to  strike  him. 
•*  I  instantly  collared  him,  put  him  in 
handcufiis,  and  marched  him  off  the 
ground  for  Bathurst  gaol.  In  an  hour 
he  was  very  penitent,  begged  hard  to 
be  let  off:  which  1  did,  and  he  has  been 
working  quietly  ever  since."  Mr. 
Hardy  merely  terms  him  ''  an  unplea- 
sant man,"  and  seems  to  have  had  no 
fear  of  either  bowie-knife  or  revolver. 

On  June  24th  he  writes  :— 

"  Some  days  ago,  several  persons  were  work- 
ing on  BIr.  Lane's  land,  and  on  the  appli- 
cation of  Mr.  Kudder,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  ground,  I  ordered  them  off.  Half  an 
hour  after  I  fbuid  tme  set  of  men  still  at 
Work,  and  though  alone,  and  two  miles 
away  fmrn  my   men,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 


kick  the  cnuUe  into  the  itnan,  nd  tahi  tkt 
owner  a  prisoner  into  the  town." 

As  a  further  proof  of  the  qaiet  ftnd 
orderlv  way  in  which  thingi  wera  eon 
ducted  at  these  Australian  diggugiy 
we  may  mention,  that  cm  Sanday  their 
all  volimtarily  desisted  fi:om  won,  and 
service  was  performed  by  a  Wedejran 
minister. 

The  method  followed  by  Mr.  Har. 
d^  was  to  interfere  as  littb  as  ponble 
with  the  operations  of  the  pepple.  but 
to  visit  eveiT  party,  take  tbdr  nameib 
give  them  a  license,  and  receive  the  fte. 
As  they  seldom  had  so  much  aa  80i. 
in  coin,  he  was,  of  course,  oblifled  to 
weigh  gold  to  that  amount.  1&  then 
appears  usually  to  have  been  ^>pealed 
to,  where  several  parties  were  woridng 
in  one  locality,  to  maik  out  a  plot  <3 
land  for  each  man,  or  set  of  men ;  and 
as  fresh  comers  came  up,  he  at  once 
assigned  them  a  spot  and  limits,  whi^ 
appear  always  to  nave  been  cbeerfnllj 
acceptcil.  In  this  way,  in  the  fint 
month,  he  issued  about  GOO  licenses^ 
for  which  he  would,  of  course  receive 
£900.  As  many  people  came  without  a 
penny,  Mr.  Hurdy  very  wisely  did  not 
compel  them  to  take  a  license  befora 
tliejr  conmienced,  but,  after  takingdown 
their  names,  allowed  them  to  tiy  thehr 
luck  for  five  or  six  days,  when,  if  ther 
were  successful,  they  cheerfully  pakC 
if  not,  they  left  the  ground  and  usoalty 
returned  home. 

He  says,  that  for  an  able  bodied*  per- 
severing man,  the  woi^  was  not  hud  % 
that  many  gentlemen  did  a  good  day's 
work  ;  and  that  for  such  men  the  al- 
most certain  gain  was  XI  per  diem*  oa 
the  average.  Now,  as  livmff  only  eoet 
from  9s.  to  12s.  per  week  for  each 
man,  he  hud  per  week  a  dear  prafil 
of  about  J£5  10s.,  or  per  montn  mj 
£21  lOs.,  out  of  which  he  was,  of 
course,  ready  to  pay  the  odd  £1  lOm^ 
for  protection  and  peace.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  people,  however,  arrived  dafly^ 
who  were  either  too  wnk,  or  too  laifp 
or  too  restless  to  woric  steadfly  and 
perseveringly ;  these,  afVer  ti^ng  Ar  a 
day  or  two,  or  after  wandenng^  aboot 
without  tryinff  at  all,  departed  m  dia. 
gust,  so  that  for  the  first  week  or  two 
af\er  his  arrival,  Mr.  Hardy  says  thsM 
were  from  100  to  200  ftesh  arrivab 


every  daT»  and  aboot  the  sai 
ber  of  departures.     Provisioos 
soon  abundantly  supplied,  so  thai  in  « 
wry  hhort  time  the  prices  of  all  sap» 
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plies  at  the  dlsgings  sank  from  the  ex. 
travagant  height  to  which  they  had  risen 
at  first  to  the  ordinary  colonial  prices. 
Neither,  although  the  nights  are  very 
cold  in  June  (nie  winter  month),  at 
that  height  above  the  sea,  was  there 
any  apparent  hardship  from  exposure, 
as  *'  every  tent  appeared  well  supplied 
with  blankets  and  clothing." 

These  accounts  apply  to  the  first  lo- 
cality in  which  the  diggings  were 
commenced,  namely,  the  Summerhill 
Creek,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Conobo- 
las.  We  glean  from  the  official  ac- 
counts of  Mr.  Hardy,  and  others,  the 
following  description  of  this  locality : — 

The  Conobolas  are  a  small  group  of 
hills,  consisting  partly  of  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  containing  hmestone,  and  pierced 
by  large  intrusive  masses  of  trap,  and 
partly  of  mica  slate  and  similar  rocks, 
with  many  quartz  veins.  From  the 
north  side  of  the  range  flow  two  small 
brooks  ("creeks"  in  Australian  bush  no- 
menclature), called  Summerhill  Creek, 
and  Lewis's  Ponds  Creek.  After  a 
course  of  a  few  miles,  winding  through 
narrow  and  deep  vallies,  with  sloping 
sides  and  terraces,  these  two  creeks 
unite  and  flow  on  as  Lewis  River,  down 
to  the  Macquarrie. 

The  first  digging  was  commenced  at 
the  junction  oi  the  two  creeks,  at  which 
spot  all  the  large  pieces,  from  2oz.  up 
to  31bs.  have  been  obtained ;  and  it 
was  below  this  that  the  diggers  were 

Srincipally  employed,  in  June  last, 
f  r.  Hardy  states,  as  the  result  of  the 
then  experience,  that  in  all  the  wind- 
ings of  the  brooks,  the  bank  on  the  in- 
side, or  in  the  concave  portion  of  the 
bends,  was  the  richest  in  gold.  '*  Such 
parts  form  long  slopes,  with  a  perpen- 
dicular blufi*  opposite,"  and  "  wherever 
these  slopes  are  formed  opposite  to 
such  blufls,  it  may  very  safely  be  de- 
clared that  gold  exists  in  abundance." 
The  reason  of  this  will  be  clear  to 
any  one,  from  what  we  said  of  the  ac- 
tion of  running  water  at  the  commence- 
ment. It  is  just  against  such  blufi& 
that  the  stream,  especially  in  floods, 
will  strike  with  the  greatest  force,  and 
will,  therefore,  tend  most  to  remove 
gold,  and  every  other  substance,  from 
those  spots,  and  deposit  it  in  the  com- 
paratively slack  water  on  the  inside  of 
the  next  bend.  Several  miles  of  au- 
riferous ground  of  this  character  was 


then  being  worked,  each  set  of  men 
having  aUotted  to  them  a  strip  of 
ground  on  the  slope,  with  a  river  front- 
age, varying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  party. 
The  parties  usually  yaried  frt>m  three 
to  twelve. 

Mr.  Hardy  estimated  that  there  was 
room  for  5,000  men  to  work,  with  a 
profit  of  about  £1  a  day  to  each,  on 
these  creeks  alone. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Stutchbury,  the  Gro- 
vemment  geologist,  was  not  idle,  and  he 
soon  announced  the  discovery  of  good 
gold-bearing  ground  at  places  on  the 
river  Macquarrie,  and  especially  on  a 
another  of  its  tributaries  called  the 
Turon  River.  This  river  runs  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Bathurst ;  spring- 
ing not  from  any  of  the  outlying 
ranges,  but  from  the  western  defiles  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Chain  itself,  and 
runs  into  the  Macquarrie,  after  a  course 
of  about  thirty  mites.  Mr.  Hardy,  in 
his  dispatch  of  June  24,  1851,  gives 
so  graphic  an  account  of  this  district, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  from 
it  largely  :— 

"  I  am  ver}'  happy  to  be  able  to  state, 
that  the  Turon  gold  field  is  of  the  most  satis- 
factory nature,  and  places  the  settled  and 
profitable  nature  of  gold  digging  beyond 
question. 

'^  The  geological  nature  of  the  Turon  coun- 
try, its  physical  conformation,  and  the  de- 
scription of  gold  found  there,  are  all  totally 
difi^nt  from  the  same  at  Summerhill  Creek. 
Summerhill  Creek  is  narrow,  confined  be- 
tween high  ranges,  with  a  fall  so  great,  as 
to  make  the  rush  of  water  m  time  of  flood 
immensely  great ;  and  you  cannot  ride  100 
yards  along  the  stream,  so  broken,  narrow, 
and  dlfiicult  the  water-course.  The  hills  are 
mica  slate,  intersected  in  every  direction 
with  broad  and  well-defined  quartz  veins. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Turon  river  rans 
through  a  valley  of  some  miles  in  width, 
that  is  to  say,  the  wall  of  ranges  that  bounds 
it  on  one  side  \&  that  far  apart  from  the  wall 
of  ranges  that  bomids  it  on  the  other,  though 
there  are  plenty  of  intermediate  ranges  break- 
ing up  the  general  run  of  the  valley.  Then 
the  Turon  hills  are  twice  the  height  of  the 
Summerhill  ditto.  They  are  formed  of  mica 
slate  (without  much  mica),*  and  no  quartz 
veins  whatever. 

**  As  might  be  expected,  therefore,  firom 
the  width  of  the  valley,  the  bed  of  the  Turon 
is  broad,  level,  not  tortuous,  compared  with 
Summerhill  Creek,  presenting  few  of  those 
elbows  so  frequent  in  the  former.    In  short, 


•  We  confeas  we  do  not  exactly  understand  this  bit  of  geological  description. 
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that  liTcr  roUi  on  in  times  of  flood  (vfaidi 
rises  ahont  twelve  feet),  in  a  compaimtivtir 
uninUTTupted  rtraun,  over  a  nni^.<h  UU. 
along  vhich,  for  mil»*.  wh*pn  the  waur  is 
low,  drays  can  iravtl  with  great  «aae. 

•*  Yon  will  perceive  the  intimate  x\;latioo 
there  is  betwec-n  these  differences  in  the  phy- 
sical chaiacier  of  the  two  places  and  tlie 
production  of  p'^ld.     In  Suramerhill  Creek 
the  pcdd  is  always  large  in  the  grain.  i»ften 
ma<>:4ve,  sclL-m'thin  and   scaly.     At   the 
Turon  tlie  g«.M  f-r  the  nine  miles  I  have 
carefiiUv  invftiticated.  is  preiisily  the  p'!d 
enclost-d.*     There  the    Summtrhill    Cre»-k 
has  its  Uarren  strii^rht  reaches  and  pn>titabl« 
slopis;  whereas  in  the  wholv  c»  urse  of  the 
Turon  vforthatniaemik-slbavc  mentione«l). 
the  pro-luctiun  of  g«'ld  appears  t-^  lie  as  re- 
gular as  wheat  in  a  sowu  field— no  Mop- 
ing elbows,   no    narfi^w    l.»n^    g«^rg*^-.     I 
found  several  parties  w  h.  mi  I  knew  at  Sum- 
merhilL  at  work,  sevi-ral  miles,  apart  on  ihe 
Turon.     Tli.'^k'   had  tri*-!  up  an- 1  d-wn  (for 
that  nine  milos.  an  I  a  few    miles   further 
down),  in  hopes  of  getting  int.»  the  owisc 
gold  of  Summirbill :  but  the  result   wai«  al- 
wav>  the  same,     h  d««es  n«>t  matter  where 
in  the  beti  of  the  cr«k,    or  the  imj»ending 
bank>.  you  w«irk  ;  any  steady  working  man 
can  earn  ten   shilling^  a  day  with  the  ut- 
most regularity.     1    f-und  a  s»ttler  namiil 
Schotield,  who  has  two  ri.Mjks  of  shw-p  and 
Some  cattle  on  the  bunks  of  the  Tur.^n,  at 
work  100   yard.-  from    hi.-«  own  dw-r.     lie 
had  been  working  at  Sumnuriiill,  ami  said 
that  be  had  left  it  only  K-»au>e  what  lie  was 
now  getting  was  at  hb  own  d«K>r,  and  as 
much  as  he  wanted,  though  he  liad  averaged 
thirtv  shillings  a  day  at  Summerhill.     He 
told  inc  of  his  trials  in  varii»us  pnrt-s  and  of 
bis  invariable  success.     lie  hail  ju>t  come  to 
liis  work  from  dinner  when  I  came  up  to  hia 
cradle,  and  showed  me  the  pn^i-etls  of  the 
morning's  work  in  a  i>annikin,  got  by  one 
cradle  and  bimai'lf  antl  two  men.     It  was 
txactly  one  quarter  i»f  an  ounce,  and  I  gave 
liim  16s.  for  it.     He  gave  it  t.»  me,  and  I 
weighed  the  pn>cee«b»  i»f  their  work  f«tr  the 
previous  four  days,  and  it  was  exactly  two 

ounces.  .         •         •         *    ,    '*i     u 

"  In  short,  from  the  top  of  the  luink 
across  the  whole  bed  of  the  river  (  from  50 
to  100  vards  wide),  and  from  the  whole  of 
that  nine  miles  at  lea.<t,  the  result  is  a-*  ab- 
sjolut«*ly  to  be  deiK-mUnl  upon  as  weekly 
wages,' and  r»,000  worki-rs  would  be  nothing 
in  that  space.  You  mu»t.  however,  ol.siT\is 
that  Schofield  and  his  mates,  and  the  other 
l>ers4ins  whom  I  knew,  were^  steady  hard- 
working men,  who  l)egan  at  ounrise,  and 
with  the  interval  of  an  hour  for  breakfast, 


and  an  iMor  for  diner,  kipl  ataMHlr  <n 

suodown." 

ilr.  Hardy  afterwarffl.  with  gnat 
probability,  points  to  tho  sources  of  the 
Turon,  among  the  hills  an4  narrow 
gorges,  as  the  place  to  look  for  the 
"coarse  gold"  and  the  large  lumps, 
such  as  were  found  at  SummethiU 
Creek—"  pieces  too  heavr  to  be  car- 
ried with  the  lighter  partideSf  by  evojr 
flood,  towards  the  Macqnarrie."  Tmi 
anticipation  he  subsequently  found 
Ttritiod. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  from  the  Tu- 
ron, of  Julv  10th,  he  reports,  that  he 
had  issued  t04  licenses  there,  and  that 
he  believed  there  were  800  more  to  be 
issued  for  that  month. 

"There  was  no   occarioii    to   aA    tht 
workt-rs  about   *U^.'«lse^'  for  the  moment 
I  matlc  my  appearance  I  was  beset  by  a 
crviwiU  thrusting  their  poand  notes  Into  my 
fat-e,  and  Urging  me  to  mark  their  bound- 
ariea^     llie   boundaries  I  maikcd  (iflsM 
fwt  frontap^  to  the  river,  to  parties  of  thra^ 
eighteen  ti>  four,  twenty-lour  to  dx),  wem 
univenally  acquiesced  in  without  a  wovdi 
and  each  party  went  l«ck  to  their  woik  ^ 
o>ntentedIy  as  if  the}*  held  a  gmnt  ftom 
the  cn.>wn :  and  on  my  return,  lals  hi  tfas 
fvening.  I  hail  not  a  single  complaint  of  faH 
tnLniun.      All    this  settlement    of  adTttw 
cLkims  and  distribution  of  boimdaiiea,  was 
done  by  myself  alone,  the  single  piiliri  mm 
holding  the  hones  at  a  distanoo ;  and  Ba- 
thing can  show  more  strongly  the  lawm  af 
order,   and  the  proper  feeling  that  azhli 
amung  the  people  of  this  colony.* 

AVhat  renders  this  ^Qod  feeling  t^l 
more  extraordinary  is  the  Act,  thfl 
at  leas^t  one-hall*,  probably  modi  a 
of  this  population,  have  onoe  been 
victs.  We  arc,  indeed,  tbp  creel 
ot* circumstances — a  reflection  Aat  hfi 
often  occurred  to  ourselvei,  whepi 
sometimes  alone  with  a  party  of  nMHt 
^ho,  here  at  home,  bad  committed  the 
most  desperate  crimes,  aD4  yit  iff 
lived  and  slept  among  them,  witho^l 
a  suspicion  of  insecurity  either  of  pn^ 
perty  or  life.  ^  .^ 

Early  in  July,  the  gold  fever,  TOVJI 
seemed  about  to  settle  into  ft  ^^'^'^Ty 
sute,  received  a  fresh  acoewon,  whp| 
caused  a  paroxysm  of  intennty 


•  As  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  some  of  the  Turon  gold,  ws  my 
that  it  i;»  in  small,  flat,  irreguUr  pieces,  rounded  at  the  edges,  and  ^•nr«gta  rf- Jji  ttj 
m.'n..t  scale  to  about  half  the  litUe  liuger  nad.  The  Urgent  pieces  were  about  as  tUA  ea  m 
shUling; 
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than  any  previous  one.  On  the  next 
river,  north  of  the  Turon,  called  the 
Maroo  Creek,  at  a  spot  where  the  Men- 
nida  Creek  falls  into  it,  about  53 
miles  north  of  Bathurst,  30  east  by 
south  from  Wellington,  and  18  west 
by  south  from  a  little  place  called 
Mudgee,  a  hundredweight  of  gold  was 
found  in  one  block  ot  quartz — four 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  gold  at 
one  fortunate  haul!  The  following 
extract  from  the  Bathurst  Free  Press, 
of  July  16,  1851,  gives  a  very  good 
account  of  this  discovery: — 

'*  A  few  days  ago  an  educated  aboriginal, 
formerly  attached  to  the  Wellington  Mia- 
i^ioD,  and  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  W.  J. 
Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Wallawa,  about  seven  years, 
returned  home  to  his  employer  with  the  in- 
telligence that  he  had  discovered  a  large 
ma^  of  gold  amongst  a  heap  of  quartz, 
upon  the  run,  whilst  tending  his  sheep. 
Gold  being  the  universal  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, the  curiosity  of  this  sable  son  of  the 
forest  was  excited,  and,  provided  with  a 
tomahawk,  he  had  amused  himself  by  ex- 
ploring the  country  adjacent  to  his  em- 
])loyer's  land,  and  had  thus  made  the  dis- 
covery. His  attention  was  first  called  to 
the  lucky  spot,  by  observing  a  speck  of  some 
glittering  yellow  substance  on  the  surface  of 
a  block  of  the  quartz  upon  which  he  had 
ai)])lied  his  tomahawk,  and  broke  off  a  por- 
tion— the  splendid  prize  stood  revealed  to 
liis  sight !  Ilis  first  care  was  to  start  off 
Iionie,  and  disclose  the  discovery  to  his 
master,  to  whom  he  presented  whatever 
gold  might  be  procured  from  it  As  may 
be  supix)sed,  little  time  was  lost  by  the 
worthy  doctor.  Quick  as  horseflesh  could 
carry  liun,  he  was  on  the  ground,  and  in  a 
very  short  time,  the  three  blocks  of  quartz, 
containing  the  hundred  weight  of  gold, 
were  released  from  the  bed.        .... 

**  llio  largest  of  these  blocks,  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  weighed  751bs.,  out  of  which 
COlbs.  of  pure  gold  was  taken ;  the  other  two 
were  something  smaller,  the  total  weighing 
about  300lbs.  Not  being  able  to  move  it 
conveniently.  Dr.  Kerr  broke  the  pieces  into 
small  fragments,  and  lierein  conmiitted  a 
verj'  grand  error — as  specimens  the  glittering 
blocks  would  have  be«i  invaluable.  From 
the  description  given  by  him,  as  seen  in  their 
original  state,  the  world  has  seen  nothing 
like  tliem  yet.  The  heaviest  of  the  two 
large  pieces  presented  an  appearance  not  un- 
like a  honeycomb  or  sponge,  consisting  of 

particles  of  cr^'stalline  form 

The  fragments  when  heaped  together  on  the 


table  presented  a  4pfeodi4  appearance,  and 
shone  with  an  efiialgence  calciSatcd  to  dazzle 
the  brain  of  every  man,  not  armed  with  the 
coldness  of  stoicism..^* 

While  these  golden  rewards  were 
regularly  yielded  to  the  industry,  or 
showered  down  on  the  good  fortune  of 
the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Port  Philip  district^ 
or  Victoria,  as  it  is  now  called,  were 
by  no  means  idle,  and  their  industry 
and  research  soon  in  like  manner  met 
their  reward. 

If  we  sail  from  Sydney  Harbour 
down  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales 
into  Bass's  Straits,  and  double  the 
bare  granitic  ridge  of  Wilson's  Promon- 
tory, we  shall  see  on  our  right  hand  a 
wide  bay,  round  the  head  of  which 
stretches  some  low  and  level  land,  all 
covered  with  bush,  and  ending  in 
small  diffs  towards  the  sea.  At  the 
very  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  a 
little  gap  in  these  cliffs  conducts  us  by 
a  narrow  and  rather  shoal  channel  into 
a  great  expanse  of  water,  that  looks  at 
first  like  another  sea,  since  no  land  can 
be  seen  across  it  towards  the  north. 
After  sailing  a  few  miles,  however,  and 
reaching  its  centre,  the  tops  of  the 
trees  can  be  discerned  fringing  the  ho- 
rizon  all  around,  with  hills  and  higher 
ground  rising  behind  them.  This  is 
Port  Philip,  a  basin  some  thirty  miles 
across.  On  the  northern  side  of  it, 
about  a  mile  up  the  little  river  call- 
ed the  Yarra  Yarra,  stands  Mel- 
bourne, the  capital  of  the  province; 
and  on  the  western  side  of  the  Port, 
between  it  and  the  Barwon  River, 
which  runs  down  to  the  sea  outside  of 
the  Port,  is  the  rising  town  of  Geelonff. 
Both  these  towns  are  built  principally 
of  red  brick,  and  both,  but  especially 
Melbourne,  are  wonderful  places  for 
their  age.  Thojogh  exhibiting  much  of 
the  colonial  incompleteness  and  want  of 
finish,  incongruity  between  one  build- 
ing  and  its  neighbour^  and  open  spaces 
with  stumpf  of  trees  standing  bare 
and  unsightly  here  and  there  among 
the  houses,  still  Melbourne  is  a  hand- 
some  town^  and  not  unworthy  of  being 
the  metropolis  of  a  large  province. 

The  rocks  around  rort  Philip  are 
partly  Palaeozoic  and  partly  tertiary. 


*  We  may  just  state  that  Dr.  Kerr  not  having  a  license,  this  mass  of  gold  was  seized  by 
the  Government,  but  released  on  his  giving  a  bond  to  pay  a  royalty,  if  demanded.  He  has 
subsequently  been  released  from  that  bond  by  the  Home  Government,  it  having  been  judged 
that  the  seizure  was  sufficient  to  make  clear  the  rights  of  the  Crown  for  the  future. 
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both  composed  principally  of  sand- 
stone, and  both  cut  through,  traversed, 
and  partially  covered  by  igneous  rocks 
of  tertiary,  and  still  more  ancient  pe- 
riods.  At  a  distance  of  from  fifteen 
to  eighty  miles^  rise  groups  of  granitic 
hills,  swelling  boldly  up  from  the  gently 
undulating  plain  ;  and  the  great  un« 
broken  mass  of  the  eastern  chain  shows 
many  lofty  and  scrub-covered  ridges, 
towards  the  east,  of  a  most  impenetrable 
character. 

Now,  in  August,  1851,  Mr.  T-Atrobe, 
Lieut. -Governor  of  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria, sent  a  dispatch  to  Earl  Grey,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

"Tlie  discoverj'  of  gdld  ia  New  »South 
"Wall's  has  been  followed  within  the  last  «ix. 
weeks  by  undoubteil  ])n>of  of  the  extension 
of  the  gold  field  to  this  colony 

"  The  gold  at  Clunes  diggings  is  found  in 
an  olluWon,  composed  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  decomposed  quartz  rock  which  consti- 
tuted the  original  matrix. 

**TIic  specimens  I  have  seen  from  the 
workings  of  the  *  Buningyong  '*  arc  all 
imbedded  in  compact  quartz.  Those  from 
the  Deep  Creek,  which  is  only  sixteen  miles 
from  Mellwurne,  exhibit  grains  in  contact 
with  a  slaty  rock.       • 

*'  It  is  certain  that  between  two  and  three 
years  ago  specimens  of  far  greater  riirhness 
were  exhibited,  as  found  in  the  district  of  the 
IS'rcnees,  and  were  most  undoubtedly  from 
that  i»art  of  tlie  count rj-.  Cin-urastoiices, 
liowever,  pre^•ented  tl»e  discovery  from  being 
followed  up." 

Since  that  date  the  news  received 
from  Victoria  has  been  but  fragnien- 
tary.  The  following  is  a  newspaper 
paragraph  brought  by  the  overland 
mail  in  the  beginning  of  February: — 

"  By  the  overland  India  and  Cliina  mail 
we  liave  received  acct)untH  from  the  gt>ld  dig- 
gings to  the  l)eginning  of  Novemlier.  Tlie 
excitement  had  liecn  augmonte^l  a  thousand- 
fold, the  colonists  liad  nearly  gone  maiL 
Hiis  extraordinary*  excitement  was  brought 
alHiut  by  the  announcement  of  gold  being 
disco vennl  at  Melbourne,  Port* Philip  (now 
called  Victoria),  in  swh  prodigious  abun- 
dance as  to  leave  the  Sydney  diggings  com- 
])Ietely  in  the  shade.  A  complete  reaction 
had  taken  place,  to  the  great  injur>'  of  the 
fitter  (^ilonies,  which  were  daily  being  de- 
Hcrteil  by  all  cjasses  of  labourers,  who  were 
hurrj'iiig  away  to  the  new  Kl  Dorado ;  thou- 
saxvU  were  on  their  way  and  hundre<ls  wero 


arriving,  even  from  Galilbniia  itad(  land  Iqr 
the  reputed  wealth  of  the  Victoria  prorlneiL 
From  all  aoooonts  the  Mdboonie  di^jingi  an 
inexhaustible,  whilst  the  daily  yield  to  CMh 
man  exceeds  in  quantity  the  Inc^  wcl^te 
of  which  we  heard  so  much  In  the  early  gold 
history  of  California.  About  10,000  di^en 
were  at  work  at  the  mines  at  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, and  the  average  ^ield  or  eandagi  of 
each  digger  was  from  1^  to  1|  onnoes  of  gold 
per  man  per  day.  The  towns  of  Melboanit 
and  Geelong,  at  the  last-mentioned  dati^ 
were  deserted  by  the  male  eez.  Their  oi^y 
population  consisted  of  females.  Flock% 
herds,  workshops,  and  the  fields  wero  all  de- 
serted by  men,  who  preferred  the  moderate 
luck  of  £20  to  £100  per  day  at  the  digging^ 
to  toiling  for  a  whole  week  for  as  many  shU- 
lings.  Government  escorts  had  been  estab- 
ILthed  to  protect  the  treasure  in  its  transit  to 
town,  the  daily  amount  truupoited  being 
from  2,000  to  3,000  oancea.  For  example, 
on  October  23rd,  the  arrival  of  gold  under 
escort  from  the  ndghbourfaood  of  Melboanit 
was  88  lbs.  11  oz.  4  dwts.,  and  186  Ibt.  9  oi. 
IG  grs.  from  the  Geelong  and  BaUant  dig- 
gmgs,  or  a  total  of  2,708  oz.  4  dwto.  16  gni 
Tlie  quantity  will  increase  with  the  ineraaea 
of  diggers ;  and  the  same  ideamay  befomid 
of  the  rate  at  which  this  was  going  on  ikon 
the  fact,  that  on  October  24  no  leee  than  S99 
stoeragi!  passengers  arrived  in  Melboome  hy 
four  different  vessels  from  Van  Dieman^ 
Land.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  indi- 
vidual success  from  the  drcnmstanee  that  oa 
October  23,  the  large  amount  of  98  B». 
weight,  or  1,11  G  oz.,  was  exposed  for  aala  fca 
the  rooms  of  Symons  and  Peny,  in  BoaA#* 
street  The  person  in  whose  poaaoaalott  it 
was,  stated  that  a  party  of  seven  had  obCained 
it  at  the  BalUirat  diggings  in  tlie  wgmn  af 
fourteen  days.  *  Sach  an  arrival,*  aaya  Um 
Blelboume  Argut,  *■  throws  all  minor  qnanCl- 
ties  into  the  shade ;  but  we  may  meotioB 
that  a  resiiectabltt  spirit-merchant  at  IM- 
boume  returned  to  town  yesterday  tnm 
Mount  Alexander,  who  brought  with  Mm  SM 
ounces,  which  he  had  procued  fhim  tlia  i^ 
ceiitly  discoveretl  gold-field  in  tliat  locally.* 
BIr.  Westgartli,  Mayor  of  Helboanei,  Ina 
stated  the  daily  yield  of  the  minea  to  ba  ■• 
less  than  the  enormous  sum  of  £10,000  alar* 
ling.  *  So  surprised,'  says  the  Argmt^  '  wwi 
we  at  observing  so  extraordinarily  Ugfa  as 
estimate,  that  we  could  not  help  aaUng  tha 
hou.  member  for  Melboome  whethar  he  had 
not  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  by  tha 
excitement  of  the  scene,  and  to  Ibrgat  Ibr 
once  his  usual  moderation  and  drcanapa^ 
tion.  The  only  answer  wo  conld  get  waa  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  not  exprrand  the  0|d- 
nion  without  careful  considention,  and  thait 
he  still  adhered  to  it.' 


*  Where  Clunes  diggings  may  be  we  Iiave  no  means  of  ascertaining.    Baningyoog  It  flf^ 
or  sixty  miles  west  by  north  from  Blelboume.    Tlie  P>Teneea  are  a  north  and  iovth 
mon*  than  a  liundred  milcj^  n«»rth  we^t  of  Melbnunio. 
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"  At  Melbourne  the  most  exciting  accounts 
were  received  from  the  Mount  Alexander 
diggings,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  had 
started  off  to  judge  for  himself.  A  rapid  emi- 
gration was  taking  place  from  Ballarat 
towards  these  diggings.  A  man  named  Se- 
well  had  return^  from  Mount  Alexander, 
bringing  with  him  gold,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a  cheque  for  £75,  being  the  earnings 
of  fourteen  days'  work.  The  following  is 
taken  from  the  Mdboume  Daily  News^  Oc- 
tober 26  : — 

*' '  A  Mr.  Leete  called  at  oiu*  oflSce  last 
night,  and  kindly  communicated  that  he  had 
just  arrived  in  to^\Ti  from  Mount  Alexander, 
bringing  with  him  250  oz.  of  gold,  which  he 
and  four  others  had  obtained  in  the  short 
space  of  one  week.  He  had  61  ^  oz.  with 
him,  which,  on  inspection,  we  found  to  be 
precisely  similar  to  that  obtained  at  Ballarat, 
with  this  slight  difference,  that  none  of  the 
particles  were  smaller  than  the  head  of  a 
a  pin,  and  gradually  ascending  to  nuggets 
about  the  size  of  a  Turkey-bean.* 

"Tlie  effect  of  this  news  was  that  nearly 
every  male  quitted  for  the  diggings,  leaving 
few  but  women  in  the  town.  Many  of  these 
seekers  had  retiu*ned  disappointed ;  they  all 
agree  in  saying  that  gold  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained after  an  inunense  quantity  of  labour." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  a  lecture  delivered  in  Mel- 
bourne by  a  Mr.  Gibbons,  taken  from 
the  Melbourne  Argus o(  Oct,  1, 1851 : — 

*'  On  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  tm-f,  in 
a  layer  of  about  a  foot  in  depth,  below  which 
was  a  layer  of  rich  black  alluvial  soil,  and 
below  that,  grey  clay ;  below  that  again  was 
a  description  of  red  gravel,  which  was  some- 
times very  good ;  then  red  or  yellow  clay, 
in  which  gold  was  also  found ;  and  then  a 
stratum,  varying  in  thickness,  of  clay, 
streaked  with  various  colours,  and  scarcely 
worth  working ;  and  the  next  stratum  was 
of  hard,  white  pipe-clay,  which  was  a  decided 
barrier.  Immediately  above  it,  however, 
was  a  thin  layer  of  chocolate-coloured  clay, 
tough  and  soapy.  This  was  the  celebrated 
blue  clay,  and  was  very  rich. 

"  The  ground  on  which  the  diggings  were 
situated  was  a  sloping  bank,  and  the  strata 
lay  with  their  inclinations  upwards.*  The 
blue  clay  is  found  near  the  surface,  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  that  is  at  the  depth  of  about 
a  foot ;  but  sometimes  it  is  uAcessary  to  dig 
20  feet  before  arriving  at  it." 

Private  accounts,  to  which  we  have 
had  access,  confirm  these  statements. 


and  inform  ns  that  the  GrOTemment 
clerks  and  employes  had  received  an 
addition  of  50  per  cent,  to  their  sala- 
ries, besides  a  bonus,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  remain  at  their  posts,  instead 
of  hurrying  o£f  to  seek  their  fortimes  at 
the  diggings. 

It  is  remarkable  that  South  Aus- 
tralia, so  rich  in  copper  and  lead,  seems 
comparatively  poor  in  gold.  Gold  had, 
indeed,  been  found  there  in  small  quan. 
tity,  even  before  the  discovery  of  that 
in  California ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
found  anywhere  in  that  colony  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  be  worth  working. 
The  reason  of  this  may,  possibly ,  Se 
sought  in  the  comparative  rareness  of 
intrusive  rocks  in  South  Australia^ 
compared  with  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria ;  though  why  that  should  ope- 
rate differently  as  to  gold  from  what  it 
does  as  regards  copper  and  lead,  is 
just  one  of  those  numerous  points  that 
the  chemist  and  mineralo^st,  as  well 
as  the  geologist,  has  yet  to  learn. 

As  might  nave  been  supposed,  the  co- 
lonists did  not  remain  long  satisfied  with 
the  mere  roughp  rocess  of  grubbing  up 
sand  and  washing  it  by  individual  la- 
bour. Schemes  were  immediately  set 
on  foot  for  the  formation  of  companies, 
and  the  application  of  machinery.  Ad- 
vertisements for  companies  to  get  Aus- 
tralian gold  in  every  possible  way  are 
even  now  swarming  in  the  English 
newspapers. 

It  appears,  too,  that,  even  in  July  of 
last  year,  gold  was  obtained  in  New 
South  Wales  by  amalgtunation,  as  well 
as  by  washing.  The  Colonial  Govern- 
ment fix  the  price  at  which  they  receive 
gold  at  £3  4s.  per  ounce  for  washed  gold, 
and  jC2  8s.  per  ounce  for  gold  obtained 
by  amalgamation.  This  amalgamating 
process  is  the  following: — The  auri- 
ferous quartz  is  beaten  and  crushed  into 
powder,  which  is  mixed  with  quicksilver. 
The  quicksilver  instantly  combines  with 
or  amalgamates  with  the  gold^  and, 
when  strained  from  the  quartz  dust,  car- 
ries all  the  gold  with  it.  Some  quartz, 
even  where  no  gold  is  at  all  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  has  been  found  to  con. 
tain  a  profitable  proportion  of  it.  The 
quicksuver  is  then  put  into  a  small  fur- 
nace  and  sublimed,  lets  go  the  gold. 


*  From  this  odd  expression  one  might  imagine  that  at  the  antipodes  it  was  possible  for  a 
thing  to  incline  without  doping  upwards.  From  the  next  sentence,  however,  it  is  dear  that, 
as  a  geologist  would  phrase  it,  the  layers  dipped  or  inclined  in  the  same  direction  as  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  but  at  a  greater  angle,  so  that  the  blue  clay  which,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  was  20 
feet  deep,  cropped  out  to  the  surface  at  the  top  of  it. 
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and  can  itself  be  caught  in  another 
chamber,  and  recoTered  as  pure  quick- 
silver. 

In  answer  to  some  of  the  proposed 
companies^  who  wished  to  take  tracts  of 
land  and  mine  for  gold  upon  royalties, 
the  Colonial  Government  determined 
that  the  royalties  should  be  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  proceeds  for  gold  extracted 
from  crown  lands,  and  five  per  cent, 
for  that  got  from  private  property, 
leavingt  in  the  latter  case,  the  other  five 
per  cent,  for  the  landowner. 

If  our  limits  allowed  of  it,  it  might 
not  be  an  unmstructive  or  unamusmg 
subject  of  discussion  to  inquire  what 
would  be  the  effect — 1  st,  on  our  colo- 
nies, of  their  possession  of  these  rich 
mines  of  gold ;  Snd,  on  the  world  in 
general,  of  the  abundance  of  gold  now 
being  brought  to  light  in  all  parts  of  it. 

It  is  very  easy  to  look  back  to  his- 
tory, and,  taking  the  mere  superficial 
view  of  these  subjects,  to  predict,  on 
the  first,  ruin  to  England  and  her  colo- 
nics from  the  possession  of  gold,  after 
the  example  of  Spain  and  her  colonies ; 
and  on  tJie  second,  to  prophesy  the 
subvention  of  our  standards  of  value, 
after  the  example  of  that  which  oc- 
curred on  the  discovery  of  the  Ame- 
rican mines.  Such  Procrustean  adap- 
tations  of  the  lessons  of  hi^ory,  how- 
ever, are  those  of  the  smatterer  in, 
rather  than  the  master  of  its  philosophy. 
The  analogy  between  two  cases  may 
seem,  at  first  sight,  perfect,  and  the 
probability  of  similar  results,  therefore, 
almost  certain  ;  yet,  by  reason  of  tlif- 
fen>n(;eH,  either  in  the  circumstances  or 
the  persons,  the  whole  course  of  events 
may  be  so  changed  that  the  results,  in- 
stead of  similar,  shall  be  oi)posite. 

As  to  the  first  subject,  let  us  recollect 
that  the  Spaniards  worked  their  gold 
mines  by  means  of  slaves  and  convicts 

we  ours  now  by  our  own  hands  and 

stalwart  arms.  Amon^  the  old  Spanish 
colonists  there  were  tew  such  men  as 
Schoficld  of  the  Turon,  we  imagine. 
For  the  second  subject,  compan;  the 
multiplied  wants  and  resourc(\s  of  the 
world  now,  with  those  that  existed  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  To  men- 
tion one  circumstance  only,  look  at  our 
papiT  money:  at  that  of  all  Euro]>e,  and 
\\\K\  whole  civilise«l  world.  By  means 
of  thiit  device,  a  fvwthousand  gold  coins 
anf  made  to  do  duty  for  millions.  Let 
the  gold  coins  l>e  multiplied  ten  times, 
it  merely  gives  an  additional  security' 
to  some  or  the  paper,  or  more  gold  is 


employed  in  curouktion  and  lets  p^Mr- 
How  many  millions  per  annum  eoold 
thus  be  absorbed  in  replacing  some  of 
the  depreciated  paper  of  Anstrisy  and 
other  Iluropean  states;  liowinanT»  eroa 
in  our  own  islands,  in  extending  tlie  goM 
circulation  of  England  to  Scotland  and 
to  Ireland,  in  place  of  the  small  notes. 
We  must  confess  to  a  personal  detesta- 
tion of  torn  and  dirty  one-pound  notes; 
and,  without  any  regard  to  questions  of 
political  economy,  snail  feel  grateful  to 
any  circumstances  that  shiul  replace 
those  we  arc  compelled  to  handle  hy 
the  bright  glitter  and  pleasant  dunk  df 
good  honest  sovereigns. 

P.S. — The  above  account  was  writ- 
ten  two  months  ago,  its  puUicatioo 
having  been  unavoidably  postponed. 
Since  its  date,  we  have  had  frequent 
accounts  of  the  continued  proq)eritjr 
and  rapid  extension  of  the  Australian 
gold-diffgings.  The  Victoria  mines, 
especially,  have  been  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive r  so  that  their  total  results  have 
been  estimated,  with  apparent  modera- 
tion, at  £700,000  for  the  fint  tfane 
months.  The  last  accounts,  howerer* 
spoke  of  difficulties  occurring,  in  oon- 
scquence  of  the  inflax  of  1mm  dwrac 
ters  from  the  neighbouring  Van  INe. 
men's  Land  ;  from  the  desotion  or  de- 
signation of  the  whole  of  the  poliee 
force,  black  and  white,  infantry  and 
cavalry ;  and  from  the  desertion  of  thenr 
ships  by  nearly  all  the  merchant 
men.  Some  dissatisfaction  was 
expressed  with  the  licensing 
and  it  may  fairly  be  supposed  thnt 
what  was  an  admirable  temporary  ex* 
pcdient  would  require  modifieaticw» 
l)efore  it  could  be  turned  into*  ptmna- 
ncnt  regulation. 

Gold  was  said  to  hate  been  found 
in  (iipp's  Land,  on  the  north-east  aide 
of  the  (ircat  Eastern  chain,  and  al  in- 
tenals  through  almost  the  entire  longtk 
and  breadth  of  the  province  of  l^c- 
toria.  Van  Diemen's  Land  papera  re- 
ported several  unsuccessful  ezplon^ 
tions  in  search  of  gold  in  that  oountiyi 
but  we  have  just  heard  that  it  has  mien 
been  found  there  in  at  least  two 
plac(*s — one  near  GeorgetowOf  on  thn' 
northern  side  of  the  iSand,  and  the 
other  near  Campbeltown,  in  its  centnu 

lliere  is,  indeed,  every  reason  to 
suppose*  that  the  whole  of  the  firrnt 
Eastern  Chain  of  Australia,  from  tKo 


S.  W.  Cape  of  Van  Dieman's 

up  to  the  shores  of  New  Gidiiii^  it 

more   or   less  auriferam.    In 
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words,  as  the  constitution  of  the  ^hain 
is  everywhere  nearly  the  same,  and  a 
large  part  of  it  is  found  to  be  aurife- 
rous, tnere  is  no  known  reason  why  the 
rest  of  it  should  not  be  so.  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  in  describing  the  chain  of 
the  Ural,  saj^s,  that  no  gold  has  ever 
been  found  m  the  sandstones,  or  con- 
glomerates, or  the  clays  of  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  infen'ing  from  that,  not  only 
that  the  gold  was  never  formed  in  them, 
but  that  at  the  time  when  those  old 
clays,  and  muds,  and  sands,  and  gra- 
vuk   were  being  deposited,  the  gold 


did  not  exist  in  the  subjacent  rocks.  If 
ttiat  should  be  the  case  in  Australia 
also,  and  the  gold^  although  found  in 
the  oldest  rocks,  should  have  been  pro- 
duced in  them  more  recently  than  the 
age  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations,  it,  of 
course  will  behove  the  gold-deekers  to 
avoid  the  tracts  composed  of  these  for- 
mations, and  to  attack  those  districts 
only  where  the  older  rocks  form  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  are  covered 
solely  by  tertiary  and  recent  accumu- 
lations of  clay>  sandy  or  gravel. 


LIFE   OF  LORD  JEFFREY. 


The  life  of  Lord  Jeffrey  is  one  of 
which  the  public  will  require  a  more 
extended  account  than  these  volumes 
of  Lord  Cockburn  supply.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  a  great  lawyer  should 
imagine  that  our  mterest  is  with  Jef- 
frey's professional  success,  and  the  rank 
which  he  attained  and  adorned.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  an  old  and  ardent 
politician,  as  Lord  Cockburn  appears 
to  be,  should  seek  to  awaken  attention 
to  the  questions  which  agitated  society 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  test 
Jt^llrey's  claims  to  such  honours,  as  are 
his  right  from  posterity,  on  the  share 
which  he  had  in  enlarging  the  Scottish 
constituencies  and  carrvmg  the  Scot- 
tish Reform  Bill.  On  all  such  questions 
we  regard  Lord  Cockburn  as  a  very 
faith-worthy  and  a  very  prejudiced 
witness ;  but  the  questions  them- 
selves, we  think,  of  but  little  moment, 
in  comparison  of  those  which  give 
Jeffrey  his  place  among  the  great  men 
of  his  own  and  all  coming  time.  His 
political  and  forensic  claims  to  distinc- 
tion, he  had,  in  common  with  others. 
Were  he  even  the  first  man  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
should  venerate  him  the  more  for  Xhki 
bad  eminence  ;  but  suppose  that  we 
did,  we  hold  it  all  but  impossible  to 
enable  the  lay  public  of  another  coun- 
try to  form  any  judgment  on  such  a 
subject;  and  on  the  politics  of  Scotland, 
or  rather  of  Edinburgh,  we  hold  it 
still  less  possible  for  any  one  to  ren- 
der them  interesting,  or  even  intelli- 
gible, beyoud  the  local  circle  which 
they  affect.     Jeffrey  was  a  greAt  critic. 


a  great  metaphysical  writer ;  his  was 
a  mind  of  great  subtlety,  using,  as  it^ 
instrument,  langu^e  almost  transpa- 
rent. There  was  in  his  style  a  total 
absence  of  affectation — his  one  ob- 
ject being  to  express  clearly  thoughts 
distinctly  conceived.  By  this  power 
of  distinct  conception  and  lucid  expo- 
sition, he  influenced  the  opinions  of 
others  more  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
writer  of  his  time — certainly,  more 
than  any  writer,  whose  organ  of  com- 
munication was  the  language  of  Eng- 
land. We  think  that  bis  biographer 
would  have  better  satisfied  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  task,  by  extracts  from  the 
printed  discussions  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  on 
the  numberless  topics  of  varied  interest 
which  he  so  often  brought  before  the 
pubHc,  eventhough  this  bad  been  done 
at  the  expense  of  abridging  or  omit- 
ting some  of  the  letters  which  he  has 
printed.  The  volumes  are  not  as  inte- 
resting as  they  mi^ht  be  made,  if  they 
contained  a  record  of  the  shrieks  and 
screams  of  afflicted  authors  who,  now 
and  then,  were  heard  questioning  the 
justice  of  the  sentence  which  con- 
demned  them  ;  but  of  the  omission  of 
this  element  f^om  (lis  work  we  do  not 
complain.     The    old    war    with    the 

Bordsworths,  and  Southeys,  and 
ontgomeries>  is  scarcely  adverted  to ; 
and  Lord  Cockburn  confines  himself 
to  things  that  ^re  still  classed  with 
those  of  tbis  visible  diurnal  sphere,  and 
escapes  altogether  any  description  of 
t|ie  limbo  of  vanity  in  which  we,  ana 
such  as  we,  must  remember  to  have 
seen  many  wrecks  of  noble  poets  and 
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of  goodly  reviewers.  Lord  Gockbum 
tells  of  things  he  understands  and  re. 
members.  His  work,  if  not  a  perfect 
life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  yet  gives  us  means 
of  judging  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  which  could 
not  be  supplied  by  one  less  intimate 
with  him ;  and  the  book  is  one,  in  many 
respects,  valuable.  Our  hope  is,  how- 
ever, that  a  memoir,  dwelling  on  what 
we  regard  as  more  eminently  dis- 
tinguishing Jeffrey  than  his  relations 
to  the  Scottish  bar,  may  yet  appear. 
The  letters  of  Lord  Jeffrey  are  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  work.  I^nl 
Cockburu  expresses  a  fear  that  they 
they  may  bo  considered  the  only  valu- 
able part  of  it.  This  is  greatly  under- 
rating what  he  has  himself  done  ;  but 
the  i'act,  that  the  lettt*rs  which  Lord 
Cockbum  has  l)een  enabled  to  give, 
are  but  a  few  of  those  known  to  exbt 
of  a  most  constant  letter- writer,  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  a  further  selec- 
tion of  letters,  if  not  a  fuller  account 
of  Lord  Jeffrey's  life,  may  be  in  re- 
serve. 

Francis  Jeffre}*  was  bom  in  Edin- 
burgh, 23rd  of  October,  1773.  Ilis 
father  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  deputy  clerks  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Edinburgh.  **  This 
was  not  a  high,  but  a  ver}'  respectable 
situation."  He  died  in  1812,  when 
Jeffrey  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age. 
His  mother,  a  woman  of  cheerful  dis- 
position, and  who,  in  this,  was  strongly 
contraste<l  with  her  husband,  die<l 
when  Jeffrey  was  but  thirteen.  Jef- 
frey had  three  sisters — one,  who  died  in 
chiulhoo<l ;  two  otlicrs,  ]Mary,  married 
toGeornre  Xapier,  a  writer  to  the  Sig- 
net, E<lmburgh  ;  and  Marion,  married 
to  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  physician.  He 
had  a  brother  John,  who  became  a 
merchant.  **  The  loss  of  their  mother 
drew  the  children  closer  to  each  other, 
and  the  warmest  affection  subsisted  be- 
tween them  throughout  their  whole 
lives.'*  In  truth  the  great  charm  of  this 
book  and  of  Jeffrey's  letters  is  the  ma- 
nifestation of  Jeffrey's  personal  cha- 
racter, and  the  strong  aff*ections  in 
which  he  may  bo  almost  said  to  have 
lived. 

<'  He  was  the  tiniest  possible  child, 
but  dark  and  vigorous."  His  dancing- 
master  made  but  little  of  him ;  but  if 
he  dance<l  badly  he  was  a  good  walker, 
and  that  is  a  better  Uiing. 

At  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to 
the  High  School  of  Edinbuxvh,  where 
he  remained  till  fourteen,     we  never 


tlunk  of  the  Hig^  Sduxd  of  Edmbmi^ 
without  deploring  the  indoIeDoe  lad 
ineffidenc}'  of  oar  Dablin  aeln*  for 
any  purposes  of  good,  or  in  loM  thin 
one  month  we  could  not  be  without  the 
ori^nadon  of  ft  similar  institntioa,  and 
in  less  than  a  year  we  should  hftTO  M 
good  a  school  as  any  place  in  the  world 
could  present.  There  is  not  one  flu 
ther  of  a  family  in  Dublin,  who  is  not 
paying  five  times  as  much  for  Terr 
scrambling  and  ;inefficient  instractkm 
for  his  children,  as  would  purdiase  the 
services  of  the  best  scholftn  in  the  em- 
pire, were  any  effort  made  to  creete 
such  an  institution  for  pieperatoiy 
education  for  the  higher  and  middle 
classes  of  society,  as  Scotland  has,  te 
many  years,  possessed. 

AN  hen  Jeffrey  was  at  the  Hig^ 
School,  it  was  presided  over  by  Ur^ 
Adam,  author  of  "  The  Roman  Anti- 
quities." The  school  pasted  from  him 
to  Professor  Pillnns    Pillana 


ceeded  by  Dr.  Carson,  and  thepment 
rector  is  Dr.  Schmitz. 

Few  establishments  can  present  sndi 
a  succession  of  bright  names.  The 
first  master,  under  whose  care  Jefl&ey 
found  himself,  was  Luke  Fhwer^ 
Frazer's  good  fortune  was  to  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  theur  edocaftUm  fbr 
Jeffrey,  Scott,  and  Broug^iam.  In 
Jeffrey's  time,  Frazer  had  *  dasi  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  boys,  and  he 
was  unaided  by  any  usner.  We  hnie 
Jeffrey's  own  account  of  his  first  daj 
at  school.  The  paper  firom  which  this 
sketch  is  taken  was  written  in  hisseveiw 
teenth  year,  where  the  recoUeetions  of 
nine  years  before  must  have  oontinned 
in  great  vividness :— . 


"My  next  st«p  was  to  the  Gi 
School ;  and  here  my  appreheDrionB  and  tm- 
ron  were  reWved  and  magnified;  far  mw 
companions,  either  through  a  derfre  of  tssn- 
tying  mo,  or  becaoso  they  had  found  it  so^ 
exagp^erated  to  me  the  diflScidtj  of  onrtaA^ 
and  dwelled  upon  the  murdenthigiewril^sf 
the  master.  Prepossessed  with  these  nat^ 
sentations,  I  trembled  at  what  I  was  dortasA 
to  Buficr,  and  entered  the  school  as  if  It  had 
been  a  place  of  torture.  Never,  I  thfa^  was 
sorpriso  equal  to  mine^  the  flist  day  of  aqf 
attendance.  I  sat  in  silent  tarror—aU  waa 
buzz  and  tumult  around — a  foot  is  heaid  on 
the  stain — everything  is  bushed  as  dsathp 
and  e\'cry  dimply  smile  prolongated  fails  an 
expression  of  the  most  serious  rsspoct.  The 
handle  of  the  door  soands— ahl  htn  hs 
comes! — I  thoogfat  my  heart  would  have 
burst  my  breast  There  bigaa  mj  dtasp- 
pointment    I  bad  egpectod  to  hsfs  ssas 
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little  withered  figure,  with  a  huge  rod  in  his 
hand,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  and  his 
whole  attitude  resembUng  the  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  the  furies.  Absurd  as  the 
idea  was,  I  doii*t  know  how  it  had  laid  hold 
of  my  imagination,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
see  it  reversed;  and  reversed  it  certainly 
was.  For  Mr.  Frazer  was  a  plump,  jolly, 
heavy-looking  man,  rather  foolish-like  as 
otherwise,  and  in  my  opinion  would  have 
made  a  better  landlord  than  a  pedagogue, 
lie  seats  himself^  looks  smilingly  around, 
asks  some  simple  questions,  and  seems  well 
pleased  with  answers,  which  I  knew  I  could 
have  made.  I  was  struck  ;  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  own  senses ;  and  every  moment  I 
looked  for  the  appearance  of  that  rod  which 
had  so  terrified  my  apprehensions.  The  rod, 
however,  made  not  its  appearance.  I  grew 
quiet,  but  still  fixed  in  a  stupor  of  wonder. 
I  gazed  at  the  object  before  me,  and  listened 
with  the  most  awful  attention  to  all  the 
trifling  words  that  dropped  from  his  lips.  At 
last  he  dismissed  us,  and  I  returned  home 
full  of  satisfaction,  and  told  eagerly  to  every 
one  around  me  my  expectations  and  disap- 
pointment."— pp.  5-6. 

With  Frazer,  Jeffrey  learned  only 
Latin;  two  years  were  thus  passed. 
From  Frazer*8  class  he  passed  to  the 
rector,  where  he  remained  two  years 
more.  '*  He  was  here  in  the  midst  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  boys,  one  half 
of  whom  were  a  year  in  advance  of  the 
other  half,  but  all  in  one  room,  and  at 
the  same  time,  and  under  a  single 
master;  but  this  master  was  Adam." 

From  Sir  Walter  Scott — who,  like 
Jeffrey,  remembered  Adam  with  gra- 
titude— we  have  the  best  account  of 
this  worthy  man,  whose  pride  was  in 
his  business.  Scott  only  mentions 
Latin  books  as  among  the  studies  of 
Adam's  class.  It  would  appear  that 
Irom  him  Jeffrey  learned  some  Greek, 
and  some  mathematics.  The  course  of 
instruction, which  included  C8esar,Livy, 
Sallust,  Virgil,  Horace  and  Terence, 
occupied  two  years.  Scott  describes 
Adam  as  most  anxious  about  his 
pupils,  imputing  to  himself  the  merits 
of  any  success  they  might  obtain  in 
after  life.  His  vanity  was  amusing. 
His  being  enabled  to  direct  the  lessons 
of  some  three  or  four  sets  of  boys  with 
tolerable  order,  he  compared  to  Caesar's 
dictating  to  three  secretaries  at  once. 
*'So  ready,"  says  Sir  Walter,  "is 
vanity  to  lighten  the  labours  of  duty." 

It  would  appear  that  while  in  Adam's 
class,  Jeffrey  read,  not  as  task- work, 
or  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  instruc 
tion,  some  books  of  travels,  and  natu- 
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ral  history ;  and  Lord  Cockbom  adds, 
that  "  the  library  register  shows  that 
he  was  rather  steady  in  the  perusal 
of  Hume's  History,  and  of  Middle- 
ton's  Life  of  Cicero."  "  Steady"  is  a 
doubtful  word — it  sounds  to  us  not 
unlike  *'slow;"  perhaps, -slow  and 
sure. 

Six  years  were  passed  by  him  at  the 
High  School.  One  winter's  day  he 
found  himself  staring  at  a  man  of 
striking  appearance — a  person  tapped 
him  ofi  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Aye, 
laddie!  ye  may  weel  look  at  that 
man,  that's  Robert  Burns,"  Jeffrey 
never  saw  Burns  again. 

In  his  fourteenth  year  he  was  sent 
to  Glasgow.  There  are  exhibitions  at 
Oxford  connected  with  Glasgow,  and 
with  reference  to  this  advantage  Glas- 
gow Colleo;o  was  preferred  for  Jeffrey. 
Jeffrey  past  two  sessions  there.  In  the 
first,  he  attended  Young's  Greek  class, 
and  Jardine's  Logic.  Jeffrey  formed 
friendships  with  both.  In  his  second 
year,  he  attended  a  course  of  Moral 
!Philosophy.  Millar,  who  lectured 
on  law  and  government,  and  whose 
books  are  still  sometimes  looked  at, 
was  then  an  admired  lecturer.  Jeffrey 
took  occasion,  in  afler  years,  to  speaK 
of  Millar  with  high  and  deserved 
praise ;  but  he  did  not  attend  his  lee 
tures.  Politics  then  ran  high  ;3Iillar 
was  a  Whig,  and  his  free  doctrines 
were  held  in  hatred  by  Jeffirey's  fa- 
ther ;  and  long  afler,  he  used  to  fancy 
that  it  was  Millar's  mere  vicinity  to  his 
son  that  exerted  sufficient  influence  to 
destroA'  his  principles. 

Jeffrey  was  remembered  in  his  se- 
cond session  at  Glasgow,  as  cherish, 
ing  a  premature  moustache,  and  as 
haranguing  some  of  the  students  in  the 
green,  agamst  .voting  for  Adam  Smith 
as  Lord  Kector.  The  professors  were 
for  Smith,  which  ranged  the  students 
on  the  opposite  side. 

Wherever  the  professorial  system 
exists,  you  are  pretty  sure  of  debating 
societies  establishing  themselves.  No 
man  feels  as  if  possessed  of  any  know- 
ledge, or  any  power,  till  it  is  recog- 
nised by  others.  For  those  who  are 
to  fight  their  way  in  the  world,  we 
cannot  imagine  a  better  school,  but 
the  system  maybe  overdone,  and  young 
men  may  begin  too  soon  with  it.  We 
almost  think  Jeffirey  did.  In  his  se- 
cond session  at  Glaisgow,  Jeffirey  was 
but  sixteen,  and  even  then  he  figured 
as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  fluent 
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spoakcrs,  his  subject  beings  in  gcnerali 
criticism  or  metaphysics.  Oratory  was 
near  leading  the  way  to  another  de- 
ecripticm  of  display.  Tancred  and 
Sigii^munda  was  to  have  been  per- 
formed as  an  exercise  in  elocution.  Pro- 
fessor M'Farlane  was  to  be  Tancred, 
and  fFeffrey,  Sigismunda.  The  intended 
theatre  was  a  chamber  in  the  College. 
The  authorities  learned  the  intention, 
and  they  put  a  stop  to  the  scheme. 

Jeffrey  must,  at  this  period,  have  l)een 
a  8(?vere  student.  A  vast  mass  of  i)a- 
pers  of  his  writing  has  been  preserved, 
consisting  of  abstracts  of  lectures,  es- 
says, translations,  siK'eches,  eritieisins, 
tales,  poems,  &e.  Dr.  Johnson  has 
said  that  men  are,  for  the  most  part, 
enga;;ed  through  all  ailer-life  in  teach- 
ing what  they  have  learned  before 
twt'nty ;  and  it  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  this,  that  an  essay  of  this  date,  or  a 
year  or  two  later,  contains  the  germ 
of  Jeffrey's  article  on  "  Beauty,'*  pro- 
bably his  best  work. 

Among  the  pajxjrs  preserved  of  the 
Glasgow  pt?rio(l,  one  is  on  **  Ineanta- 
tion  and  Sorcery."  In  youth  he  was 
subject  to  superstitious  fears  ;  to  cure 
himself  he  used  to  walk  at  midnight 
round  the  solitary  churchyard  of  the 
cathedral. 

He  left  Glasgow  in  1789;  returned 
home,  and  remained  in  Edinburgh,  or 
the  neighbourhood,  until  1791,  wiien 
he  went  to  Oxford,  While  at  Edin- 
burgh he  attended  lectures  on  Scottish 
an<i  on  Civil  I^iw.  At  this  time  he 
lived  much  alone,  and  was  still  accus- 
tome<l  to  write  a  great  deal.  A  poem, 
on  "Dreaming,"  still  exists.  Lonl 
( 'oekburn  does  not  feel  himstdf  justifu^d 
in  giving  any  extracts  from  it,  as  Jef- 
frey, at  no  tunc,  publishiMl  verse.  Wo 
an'  not  quite  satisfied  with  this  reason, 
and  ho]K)  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
passages  fnmi  this  ])oem  may  find  their 
way  to  the  public  eye.  There  is  a  pa- 
jK'r,  of  seventy  folio  pagi'S,  entitled 
"Sketch  of  my  own  Character,"  which 
Lonl  Cockburn  wished  to  print,  but 
shrunk  from  so  doing.  We  are  s«>rry 
also  to  miss  this.  Any  self.])ortraiture 
is  likely  to  Ik*  deceptive  enough,  but 
that  by  a  lK)y  of  s(ivent(*cn,  while  it 
could  not  be  a  perfi»ct  n.»velation,  would 
yet,  as  a  tiincy.pictun*,  have  its  value. 

Tlic  autobiography  «>f  JcU'rey  at 
seventeen  would  have  its  interest  ;  it 
Would  seem  that  even  tht^n  an  old  ;;t>n. 
tleman,  who  unconsciously  has  given 
the   most  perfect  picture  of  hiuisclf 


that  literature  has  e^er  supplied, 
looking  for  immortality  from  fail  joamg 
friend.  He,  one  nighty  assisted  to  mhj 
the  biographer  of  Johnson  in  a  state  or 
creat  intoxication  to  bed.  Next  morn- 
mor  Boswell  told  him  he  was  a  veiy  pro- 
niLsing  lad,  and  "  if  you  go  on  as  yoa'Te 
began,  you  may  live  to  be  aBozsj 
yourself."  Soon  ailer  being  fixed  at 
Oxfonl,  he  wrote  to  his  sister  :— 

"  *  Dklvr  Mary, — Shat  np  alone  In  nj 
melancholy  apartment — a  hundred  miles  at 
has^t  distant  from  all  thote  with  whom  I 
have  Ikm^ii  accustomed  to  live — eanoundcd 
by  cbaiKslA  an({  libraries  and  halb — with 
hunlly  ail  acquaintance  to  q)eak  to,  and  not 
a  friend  to  confide  in  —what  do  I  feel — ^what 
ehull  I  write.  If  my  writing  most  be  the 
ex]>rvs8ion  of  my  sensation,  I  must  speak 
only  of  n'pnrt,  and  write  only  an  account  of 
my  niclanclioly.  But  I  fod  too  keenly  the 
pain  of  such  a  sensation  to  tbink  of  ooama- 
nicatin^;  a  dhare  of  it  through  the  sjrmpathy 
of  those  1  love.  Fancy  yoanelf  fai  my  piaee, 
but  two  days  parted  fW>m  my  father  and 
bn)tlKT,  with  the  (irospect  of  many  bfcsome 
and  wear\'  davs  before  I  shall  meet  them 
again — iterant  of  the  fuima  and  dntki  of 
my  new  Mtnation — diffident  of  my  own  pnn 
ficicn(>y — and  api>rrhenM\'e  of  destrojUig  my 
own  happiness  by  diiuip|M>inting  the  ezpecffa- 
tion>.  of  my  friondsi — fancy  yoanelf  thus,  and 
I  tliink  you  will  bo  al)le  to  cumprohend  my 
situation.  Hut  it  is  cruel  to  make  roa  diars 
in  it  even  in  fancy.  I  should  have  toM  joa 
I  wa.«t  Iiappy,  and  msde  you  so,  in  the  bdkf 
of  my  report ;  but  let  us  pass  from  thia.  It 
iii  a  noble  thing  to  be  independent — \m  have 
totally  the  mana^ccment  ami  direction  of  om's 
pcnoon  and  conduct ;  ami  this  ia  what  I 
enjoy  here  (did  I  not  alwa\tso);  fur  ex- 
cept beiuf;  oi)liged  to  attend  pnyen  at  sew 
every  morninf;,  and  at  fi\'e  eveiy  evening— 
except  tluit,  I  Mv,  and  the  necessity  of 
<.*oniinf;  to  the  common  hall  at  three  to  set 
mv  dinner,  and  to  all  the  lectures  of  what- 
ev<>r  denomination  at  some  other  hoor^^I 
have  the  altsolute  and  uncontrolled  disposal 
of  myself  in  my  own  hands.  I  am  ds- 
])en<lont  npon  nobody  to  boil  my  kettle  sr 
mend  my  fire.  Not  I.  I  am  ahme  In  nqf 
roomit — for  you  must  know  I  have  no  Ism 
than  three — and  need  not  permit  a  sinfljh 
Houl  to  come  into  them  except  when  I  nlsMS. 
But  you  wi.Hh  to  know  pcrliaps  how  fang  I 
have  enioyifl  this  monarchy.  On  Wedntsd^f 
mornin;;,  my  futlier,  John,  and  Napier  d^ 
IKirieil  fur  i^uxton.  and  left  me  here  ahms 
and  melancholy  in  a  strange  land.  Tte 
nmms  I  had  choaen  could  not  be  nsdy  flfar 
me  )>efore  ni^lit,  and  I  sauntered  abont 
btm't  to  Mt\^U  and  from  college  to 
I  woulil  not  recall  the  aenaatioas  ef 
iMoniinu',  wi'H'  mit  thnne  of  the  pni 
too  similar  to  let  me  forget  thsm.  I  Mt  as 
if  1  were  exposed  to  atanre  npon  a  dM 
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ulnnd  ;  as  if  the  hoar  of  my  death  were  at 
hand,  and  an  ap:e  of  torture  ready  to  follow 
it.     I  came  to  dinner  at  the  common  hall — 
got  a  little  acquainted  with  one  or  two  of 
the  students,  and  kept  in  their  company,  for 
I  was  afraid  of  solitude  till  I  retired  to  sleep. 
A\Tiy  must  I  alwa^'S  dream  that  I  am  in 
Edinburgh,      The  unpacking  of  my  trunk 
rendered  me  nearly  mad.     I  cannot  yet  bear 
to  look  into  any  of  my  writings.     I  have 
not   now   one   glimpse  of  my  accustomed 
genius  nor  fancy.     0 !  my   dear,    retired, 
adored  little  window ;  I  swear  I  would  for- 
feit all  hopes  and  pretensions,  to  he  restored 
once  more  to  it,  and  to  you,  could  I  do  it 
wiih  honour  and  with  the  applause  of  others. 
But  this  is  almost  mad  too  I  think.    I  came 
to  study  law — and  I  must  study  Latin,  and 
Greek,   and    Rhetoric,   and   Grammar,  and 
Ethics,  and  Logic,  and  Chemistry,  and  Ana- 
tomy, and  Astronomy — and  Law  afterwards, 
if  I  please — that  is,  I  must  attend  lectures 
upon  all  these  subjects,  if  there  be  any,  and 
pass  examinations  in  them  by  and  bye.     By 
Heaven  I  am  serious,  and  they  will  allow 
neither  absurdity  nor  inconvenience  m  the 
practice.' 

'^  Six  weeks  after  this  he  tells  his  cousin, 
(and  a  great  favourite.  Miss  Crockat,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Murray) — *This  place  has  no 
latent  charms.  A  scrutiny  of  six  weeks  has 
not  increased  my  attachment.  It  has,  how- 
ever, worn  off  my  disgust;  and  knowing 
that  neither  the  place,  nor  its  inhabitants, 
nor  their  manners,  can  be  changed  by  my 
displeasure,  I  have  resolved  to  withdraw 
that  displeasure,  which  only  tortured  myself, 
and  to  fancy  that  this  is  the  seat  of  elegance, 
and  virtue,  and  science.  But  I  have  made 
a  vow  not  to  speak  again  upon  the  sub- 
ject.' "—pp.  35-38. 

Why  Jeffrey  went  to  Oxford  to 
study  law,  we  don't  well  know  ;  but  to 
law  he  seems  to  have  given  his  attention 
while  there.  His  account  of  his  studies 
does  not  make  us  think  he  felt  more 
pleasure  in  it  than  most  young  novices. 
**  This  law  is  a  vile  work.  I  wish  I 
had  been  bred  a  piper."  His  connec- 
tion with  Oxford  lasted  but  a  year.  His 
time  was  not  wholly  lost  while  at  Ox- 
ford ;  but,  like  Gibbon,  he  appears 
to  have  disregarded  the  proper  studies 
of  the  place,  and  to  have  pursued 
very  much,  as  before  he  went  there,  the 
same  course  of  study,  and  the  same 
habit  of  writing  elaborate  essays  on 
every  subject  that  interested  him. 
It  was  here  he  wrote  the  essay  on 
**  Beauty,"  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted.  Among  his  papers  there  re- 
main speeches,  in  the  manner  of  Demos- 
thenes ;  and,  what  is  more  curious,  re- 
views, in  the  manner  of  the  future  Edin-^ 
hurgh,   on    such    modem    poetry    as 


he  then  read.  "  A  paper,"  says  Lord 
Cockbum,  "  on  the  pp«try  of  Hayley 
and  Miss  Seward,  is  an  alnticipation', 
both  in  style  and  opinion,  of  one  of  his 
future  reviews."  This,  surely,  for  th^ 
curiosity  of  the  thing,  ought  to  h^ 
printed  :— 

*^But  there  was  one  accomplishment  of 
which  he  was  particularly  ambitions,  bat 
fiiiled  to  attain.  He  left  home  with  the 
dialect  and  the  accent  of  Scotland  strong 
upon  his  lips;  and,  always  contemplating 
the  probability  of  public  speaking  being  hi^ 
vocation,  he  was  bent  upon  purifying  him- 
self of  the  national  inconvenience.  *Yoa 
ask  me  (says  he  to  Mr.  Robertson),  to  drop 
you  some  English  ideas.  My  dear  fellow,  I 
am  as  much,  nay  more,  a  Scotchman  than  I 
was  while  an  inhabitant  of  Scotland.  My 
opinions,  ideas,  prejudices,  and  83r8tems  arQ 
all  Scotch.  The  only  part  of  a  Scotchman  I 
mean  to  abandon,  is  the  langnnge ;  and  lan- 
guage is  all  I  expect  to  learn  in  England.* 

*^  Me  certainly  succeeded  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  his  habitual  Scotch.     He  returned, 
in  this  respect,  a  conspicuously  altered  lad. 
The  change  was  so  sudden  and  so  complete, 
that  it  excited  the  surprise  of  his  friends, 
and  furnished  others  with  ridicule  for  many 
years.     But  he  was  by  do  means  so  huc- 
cessful  in  acquiring  an  English  voice.    With 
an  ear  which,  though  not  alert  in  musical 
perception,  was  delicate  enough  to  feel  every 
variation  of  speech,  what  he  picked  up  was 
a  high-keyed  accent,  and  a  sharp  pronun- 
ciation.    Then  the  extreme  rf  piiUty  of  his 
utterance,  and  the  smartness  of  some  of  his 
notes,  gave  his  deliveiy  an  air  of  affectation, 
to  which  some  were  only  reconciled  by  habit 
and  respect.     The  result,  on  the  whole,  was 
exactly  as  described  by  bis  friend  the  late 
I^rd  Holland,  who  said  that  though  Jeffrey 
*  had  lost  the  broad  Scotch  at  Oxford,  he  had 
only  gained  the  narrow  English*     However, 
the  peculiarity  wore  a  good  deal  off,  and  his 
friends  came  rather  to  like  what  remained  of 
it,  because  it  marked  his  individually,  and 
it  never  lessened  the  partiality  with  which 
his  countrymen  hailed  all  his  public  appear- 
ances.    Still,  as  the  acquisition  of  a  purs 
English  accent  by  a  full-grown  Scotchman, 
which  implies  the  total  loss  of  his  Scotch,  is 
fortunately  impossible,  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  merely  got  some  of  the 
grosser   matter  rubbed  off  his  vernacular 
tongue,  and  left  himself^  unencumbered  both 
by  it  and  by  unattainable  English,  to  his 
own  respectable  Scotch,  refined  by  literature 
and  good  society,  and  used  plainly  and  natu- 
rally, without  shame^  and  without  affected 
exaggeration. 

*'  But  though  the  tones  and  the  words  of 
Scotland  ceased  to  be  heard  in  his  ordioaiy 
speech,  they  were  never  obliterated  from  hfii 
memory.  He  could  speak  Scotch,  when  he 
chose,  as  correctly  as  when  the  Doric  ef  the 
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Lawnmifket  of  Edinbnrgfa  had  only  been 
ImpfTOved  by  that  of  Rottenrow  of  Glasgow; 
and  had  a  most  familiar  acquaintance  with 
the  vocabulary  of  his  country.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  convenience  and  respectabQity  in 
the  power  of  speaking  and  of  thinking  Scotch 
at  that  period,  which  later  circumstances 
have  iminired.  It  was  habitual  with  per- 
sons of  rank,  education,  and  fn.^hion,  with 
eloquent  preachers,  <lignificd  judges,  and 
graceful  women ;  from  all  of  whoee  lips  it 
flowed  without  the  reality,  or  the  idon,  of 
vulgarity.  Our  mere  .speech  wa>  doomed  to 
recede,  to  a  certain  extent,  before  the  foreign 
wave,  and  it  was  natural  for  a  yo^ng  man 
to  anticipate  what  was  coming.  But  our 
native  h'ttrtiture  was  better  fixotl ;  auilJelliey 
knew  it,  and  cnjoytil  it.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  writers  in  that  classic  Scotch,  of 
which  much  is  good  old  English,  from  Gavin 
I>ouglas  to  Bums.  He  saw  the  genius  of 
Scott,  and  Wilson,  and  Hogg,  and  Gait,  and 
others,  elicited  by  the  rich  mines  of  latent 
character  and  hi<tory  with  which  their 
country  abounds,  and  devoted  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  scenes  which  awakened  it ;  and 
of  all  their  admirers,  tliere  was  not  one  who 
rejoiced  more,  or  on  better  grounds,  in  the 
Scotch  qualities  that  constitute  the  origi- 
nality and  the  vi\'id  force  of  their  writings. 
He  felt  the  power  of  the  beautiful  language 
which  they  employed,  and  were  inspired  by ; 
and,  as  many  of  his  subsequent  criticisms 
attest,  was  most  anxious  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  literature  so  peculiar  and  so  pic- 
turesque.**— pp.  46-48. 

lie  returned  to  Edinburgrh,  and  nre- 

?arcd  to  be  calleil  to  the  S<'otch  bar. 
[e  attended  law  lectures,  of  Hume  and 
AVylde,  and  lectures  on  history,  of  Alex- 
ander Tytler.  **  HLs  notes,  taken  from 
Tytler,  that  is  the  transfusion  of  the 
lectures  into  his  own  thought,  occupy 
436  folio  pages  of  his  writing,  which 
would  be  at  least  double  in  ordinary 
mauusoript."  Cockburn  expresses  sur- 
prise that  Jeffrey  did  not  attend  Du- 
gald  Stewart's  lectures,  but  surely  with- 
out reason.  No  student  can  studpr 
cvcrTthing  that  is  taught  in  his  uni- 
versity, and  it  is  plain  that  Jeffrey's 
was  in  no  case  an  idle  attendance  on 
any  lecturer.  On  the  1 1th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1792,  Jeffrey  entered  the  "  Specu- 
lative Society.  '*  Jeflrey  read  several  es- 
says there,  and  was  an  unceasing  de- 
bater. The  "Speculative"  was  not 
free  from  the  kind  of  evil  to  which  such 
societies  are  subject — the  occasional 
introduction  of  violent  politics  ;  these, 
however,  were  but  transient  visitations, 
and  blew  over  without  doing  real  inj  ury. 
On  the  16th  of  December,  1794,  he 
was  admitted  to  practise  at  the  bar. 


It  is  not  easy  to  bring  before  tt« 
mind  the  state  of  firenzj  to  which  DO- 
litical  feeling  had  then  risen.  The  ml 
shock  of  the  French  Revelation  oonld 
scarcely  be  described^  as  having  ^ 
away;  the  Irish  Rebellion  bad' 
Quenched  in  blood ;  through  England 
there  was  everywhere  panic ;  ordinaij 
faction  ceased  to  exist,  and  two  pv^^ 
may  be  described  as  absorlMng  all  pab* 
lie  opinion — those  who  thought  that  the 
true  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  soenea 
passing  around,  was  timely  concession ; 
and  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  an^ 
discussion  which  admitted  the  possibt- 
lity  of  anything  wrong  in  existing  in- 
stitutions.'  Private  life  was  embittered 
and  public  security  endangered^  by  feel- 
ings entertained  with  a  fervour  and  te^ 
nacity  that  resisted  all  argument*  and 
felt  it  a  dut^'  so  to  resist. 

The  political  passions  are  alwa^ 
more  violent  in  a  narrow,  provincial 
circle;  and  Scotland  suffered  from  this 
grievance  in  a  degree  which^  in  Eng- 
land, excited  and  maddened  as  it  was^ 
could  scarcely  be  intelligible.  In  Scot- 
land— we  but  abridge  Lord  Cockbnm's 
language — there  was  no  popular  repre- 
sentation, no  emancipated  bun^,  no 
effective  rival  of  the  Established  Ctnuthp 
no  independent  press,  no  free  pnUie 
meetings,  and,  except  in  high  troasoo, 
there  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be  trial 
by  jur}' — the  jurors  to  try  any  can 
were  named  by  the  presiding  }^AgB^ 
The  Si'otch  representatives  were  fcr^^ 
five^thirty  for  counties*  fifteen  nr 
towns,  llie  elective  frandiise  in  oom- 
ties  was  fettered  by  incidents  of  fendal 
tenure,  and  embairassed  by  terJinical 
difficulties,  so  oppressive  and  so  manyt 
that  the  right  could  scarcely  be  nid  to 
exist.  The  whole  number  of  coaatj 
electors  in  Scotland  did  notf  probably* 
exceed  2,000 — a  number  at  all  tiinaa 
capable  of  being  influenced  or  foeroad 
by  the  hand  of  the  Government.  Th« 
return  of  an  opposition  member  was  • 
thing  scarcely  [K>s8ible.  Of  ths  fifteen 
Town  members,  Edinburgh  vetumod 
one ;  the  other  fourteen  were  crattled 
by  clusters  of  four  or  five  unconnected 
burghs,  electing  each  a  delegate^ 
the  delegates  electing  therq 
tivc.  The  elections  were*  in  _ 
managed  by  town-connols ;  'and  tht 
town-councils,  being  self^lectedj  pw. 
petuated  what  they  regarded  as  iMir 
own  interosts.  Little  was  knowq»  l^ 
anybody  bc\'ond  the  small  aids  a»- 
gag(.Kl  in  effecting  a  local  job^  of  ths 
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fact  of  the  election  going  on,  till  the 
ringing  of  the  town  bell  told  the  news 
to  a  people  theoretically  represented  by 
the  members  thus  returned.  The  farce 
of  the  election  they  were  not  even 
always  allowed  to  see,  for  it  never  took 
place  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  apart- 
ment in  which  it  was  performed  could^ 
if  convenient,  be  shut  against  the  pub- 
lie.  The  Established  Church  (the 
Presbyterian)  was  all  in  all.  There 
were  few  Protestant  dissenters — few 
Episcopalians — and  as  to  Papists,  they 
were  practically  unknown.  Opposition 
meetings  scarcely  existed — attendance 
on  one  was  felt  to  be  absolute  ruin. 
The  banks  refused  any  accommodation, 
except  to  persons  understood  to  belong 
to  the  Government  party.  *'  Politi- 
cally, Scotland  was  dead.  It  was  not 
unlike  a  village  at  a  great  man's  gate." 
In  every  Whig,  the  men  in  power  saw  a 
republican,  or  rather  a  regicide.  A 
single  mau,  at  this  time,  ruled  Scotland; 
but  we  must  allow  Lord  CoCkburn  him- 
self to  describe  Lord  Melville : — 

"  The  whole  country  was  managed  by  the 
undisputed  and  sagacious  energy  of  a  single 
native,  who  knew  the  circumstances,  and  the 
wants,  and  the  proper  bait,  of  every  country- 
man worth  being  attended  to.  Henry  Dun- 
das,  the  first  Viscount  Melville,  was  the 
Pharos  of  Scotland.  Who  steered  upon  him 
wa8  safe;  who  disregarded  his  light  was 
wrecl^.  It  was  to  his  nod  that  every  man 
owed  what  he  had  got,  and  looked  for  what 
he  wished.  Always  at  the  bead  of  some 
great  department  of  the  public  service,  and 
with  the  indirect  command  of  places  in  every 
other  department ;  and  the  establishments  of 
Scotland,  instead  of  being  pruned,  miUti- 
plying ;  the  judges,  the  sheriffs,  the  clergj", 
the  professors,  the  town  councillors,  the 
members  of  parliament,  and  of  every  public 
board,  including  all  the  officers  of  the  re- 
venue, and  shoals  of  commissions  in  the 
military,  the  naval,  and  the  Indian  service, 
were  all  the  breath  of  his  nostril  This  des- 
{>otism  was  gr^tly  strengthened  by  the  per- 
sonal character  and  manners  of  the  man. 
Handsome,  gentlemanlike,  frank,  cheerful, 
and  social,  he  was  a  favourite  with  most 
men,  and  with  all  women.  Too  much  a  man 
of  the  world  not  to  live  well  with  his  oppo- 
nents when  they  would  let  him,  and,  totally 
incapable  of  personal  harshness  or  unkind- 
ness,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  his  official 
favours  should  be  confined  to  his  own  innu- 
merable and  insatiable  partisans.  With  such 
means,  so  dispensed,  no  wonder  that  the  mo- 
narchy was  absolute.  But  no  human  omni- 
potence could  be  exercised  with  a  smaller 
amouut  of  just  offence.  It  is  not  fair  to  hold 
him  responsible  for  the  insolence  of  all  his 


foUowen.  The  miserable  condition  of  our 
political  institutioni  and  habits  made  thia 
country  a  noble  field  for  a  patriotic  statesman, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  improve  it  But 
this  being  then  impossible,  for  neither  the 
government  nor  a  majority  of  the  people 
wished  for  it,  there  was  no  way  of  managing 
except  by  patronage.  Its  magistrates  and 
representatives,  and  its  other  haise  and  paltry 
materials,  had  to  be  kept  in  order  by  places^ 
for  which  they  did  what  they  were  bidden ; 
and  this  was  really  all  the  government  that 
the  country  then  admitted  ot  Whoever 
had  been  the  autocrat,  his  business  consisted 
in  laying  forty-five  Scotch  members  at  the 
feet  of  the  government.  To  be  at  the  head 
of  such  a  system  was  a  tempting  and  cor- 
rupting position  for  a  weak,  a  selfish,  or  a 
tyrannical  man.  But  it  enabled  a  man  with 
a  head  and  a  temper  like  Dundas's  to  be  ab- 
solute, without  making  his  subjects  fancy 
that  they  ought  to  be  offended.  Very  few 
men  could  have  administered  it  without 
being  hated.  He  was  not  merely  worshipped 
by  his  many  personal  friends,  and  by  the 
numerous  idolaters  whom  the  idol  fed ;  but 
was  respected  by  the  reasonable  of  his  oppo- 
nents ;  who,  though  doomed  to  suffer  by  liis 
power,  liked  the  individual;  agamst  whom 
they  had  nothing  to  say,  except  that  he  was 
not  on  their  «de,  and  reserved  his  patronage 
for  his  supporters.  They  knew  that,  though 
ruling  by  a  rigid  exclusion  of  all  unfriends 
who  were  too  proud  to  be  purchased,  or  too 
honest  to  be  converted,  he  had  no  vindictive 
desire  to  persecute  or  to  crash.  He  was  the 
very  man  for  Scotland  at  that  time,  and  is  a 
Scotchman  of  whom  his  country  may  be 
proud.  Skilful  in  parliament,  wise  and 
liberal  in  council,  and  with  an  almost  unri- 
valled power  of  administration,  the  usual 
reproach  of  his  Scotch  managemoit  is  re- 
moved by  the  two  facts,  that  he  did  not 
make  the  bad  elements  he  had  to  work  with, 
and  that  he  did  not  abuse  them ;  which  last 
is  the  greatest  praise  that  his  situation  ad- 
mits of."— pp.  77-79. 

The  country,  in  general,  was  paralysed 
— a  dead  and  hopeless  mass.  In  the 
Towns,  where  trade  and  manufactures 
were  rising,  the  incidents  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  the  sifting  of  all  poli- 
tical principles  forced  on  men  by  thai 
event,  awakened  many  minds  to  reflec- 
tion ;  but  prudence  and  fear  kept  men 
silent :  ana  the  defence  of  such  princi- 
pies,  as  were  tacitly  recognised  by  men 
m  business  and  commercial  life,  was 
left  exclusively  to  the  leading  Whigs, 
who  were  chiefly  lawyers.  Lord  Cock- 
burn  gives  the  names  of  some  of  the 
leading  persons  in  the  different  profes- 
sions, to  whom  he  ascribes  the  honour* 
able  duty  of  fostering  and  cherishing  a 
spirit  of  freedom,  wliich,  in  its  own 
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timet  would  correct  the  ctUs  that  many 
thought  unsusceptible  of  any  cure,  and 
bring  Scotland  within  the  circle  of  the 
constitution. 

Lord  Cockbum  giTf"*  great  praise  to 
the  men  who,  in  this  way,  warred 
against  old  abuses.  So  many  are  the 
accidents  that  determine  a  man's  poli- 
tical opinions,  and  the  banner,  under 
which  he  seems  enlisted,  depends  so 
much  on  faunily  connexion,  on  college 
>*cquaintinceship,  and  a  thousand  such 
\  oi'.igs,  that  we  are  indisposed  to  re- 
s;-ond  to  this  praise,  and  h:ive  no  <!oubt 
that  numberless  men  were  as  honour- 
ably engageil  in  supporting  the  old 
B^'stem,  vicious  as  it  no  doubt  was,  as 
Lord  Cockburn'a  baud  of  hen>es,  for 
whom  he  would,  exclusively,  claim  the 
character  of  puliticai  honesty.  At  all 
events,  the  AVbigs  were,  during  l)uu- 
das's  reign,  the  proscribed  party  ;  and 
the  total  absence  of  any  huj^  or  anv 
chance  for  them  from  anything  but  their 
own  personal  exertions,  make  these  ex- 
ertions in  the  proper  stu<lies  of  their 
professions,  and,  in  seneral  literature, 
something  ver}*  difierent  from  what 
they  would  have  been,  could  thoy 
have  reckoned  on  other  patronage  than 
what  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  general 
public  to  give. 

Lord  Cockbum  claims  for  the  Scot- 
tish  system  of  law,  praise  which  he  would 
deny  to  that  of  England.  He  thinks  it 
less  shrouded  in  mysterj*.  We  know 
not  how  thia  is :  its  language,  when  we 
have  had  occasion  to  consult  a  Scotch 
law-book,  is  not  less  technical.  It  is 
not  impossible,  that  when  its  barbarisms 
are  got  over,  and  the  disguised  thoughts 
translated  into  the  language  of  orduiary 
life,  that  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
founded  to  a  greater  extent  on  the 
Roman  civil  law,  and  allowed  to  de- 
Telope  itself  with  less  interruption  of  le- 
gislation, may  have  produced  the  effect 
of  its  having  less  that  appears  unrea- 
sonable to  laymen  than  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. The  improvements  in  English 
law.  Lord  Cockbum  regards  as  little 
else  than  the  unacknowletl^ed  intro- 
duction of  the  Scottish  system,  llie 
fact  is,  that  the  system  of  commercial 
law  is  in  truth  common  to  Europe; 
that  some  of  its  leading  princijiles  are 
best  stated  in  the  Roman  civil  law;  and 
that  the  Scottish  system,  being  almost 
based  on  the  civil  law,  exhibiUil  these 
principles  in  the  practice  growing  out 
out  of  them  earlier  than  it  was  possi- 
ble  to  extricate  them  altogether  from 


the  technicalities  of  plcadiiy  in  Eng- 
land,  which,  though  thepfinapleBtlieiii- 
selves  were  not  denied,  often  forced  oa 
the  courts  dedsions  onsobjectt  remote 
finom  the  merits  of  the  case  to  be  in- 
restigaied.  To  Lord  Mansfield  is  to 
be  ascribed  the  praise  of  first  breakinc 
these  tetters ;  and  in  England,  as  well 
as  Scotland,  the  study  of  the  ciTil  law  is 
that  to  which  any  deamesB  of  exposition 
of  the  principles  on  which  oomnwraai 
law  is  b:L«e<l  must  be  referred.  In  Scot- 
Lin  d,  literature  has  always  been  refsard- 
ed  as  the  appropriate  ornament  of  the 
legal  profession.  "  It  is,*'  sajra  Lonl 
Cockbum,  "  the  hereditary  fi«hion  of 
the  profession.  Its  cultivation  is  en- 
couraged by  the  best  and  most  aooes- 
sible  librar}'  in  the  country,  which  be- 
longs to  the  bar." 

In  going  to  the  Scottish  bar,  JeiEnej, 
then,  was  rather  aiding  than  opponng 
the  bias  which  directed  nim  to  literatnm 
as  his  fitting  and  |)eculiar  pursuit.  It 
is  pleasant  that  Jeffrey's  lawyer-life  is 
decribeil  by  a  lawyer.  This  poiticNS 
of  the  biography  could  be  done  by 
no  one  else  so  well — who  else  bnt  an 
Edinburgh  lawyer  could  tell  ns^  for 
instance,  of  the  outer  house.  What, 
ask  our  readers,  is  the  outer  house? 
Let  Lord  Cockbum  answer  :*.. 


"  This  Outer  House  is  a  luge, 
]iist<^ricsl  chamber,  in  immedlats 
with  the  Courts— the  Wertmhiiitflr  QaD  sf 
Scotland.  It  is  fillvU,  while  the  courts  m% 
sitting;,  by  counsel,  and  sU  mamMr  of  bmb 
of  the  Uw,  b\'  the  public  and  by 
to  whum  the  chief  attractimi  Is  tbe 
plation  of  the  leirned  crowd  mOTing 
tlitfin.  For  about  two  centorics  tUs  plass 
has  been  the  reMrt  and  the  nurseiy  aff  a 
greater  variety  of  talent  than  aqj 
place  in  the  northern  portkn  of  our 
It  has  seen  a  larger  nuraber  of  iHslhi^ulihifl 
men—it  ba«  bevn  the  scene  of  mors  i 
public  principles,  and  projected  pidibc 
nu'ntji — it  has  vlierished  moie 
Whvn  .K'flrey  sat  on  its  remoter  U 
pactd  its  then  unei\-en  fltKir,  w  dU  Scott,  sad 
C'ran^touii,  ami  Thomaa  ThMnaon,  and  Hoi^ 
HIT,  and  Bruugham,  and  MomyifA^  and 
others  who  have  since  risen  into 
The<e  younj;  men  had  before  them  the 
and  the  reputations  of  Blair, 
and  Charlvs  Hope,  and  CMc, 
seniiirs,  on  whom  they  then  looked  witk  i 
and  despair.  But  they  had  the  Iibraiy« 
each  utlier,  and  every  eqjoymcnt  that  sooklar. 
and  hope,  and  study,  or  gay  Mhinii^  eosU 
c(>nfer.  In  thoee  day^  as  enr  riaes^  the 
intercoatM  of  the  lawyers  was  twt  w$gn^ 
able.  'rhcywere|andare,awell-coHlhiaBO^ 
joyous,  and,  wboi  not  psfTSrtsd  lij 
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a  brotherly  commanity ;  withont  the  sligfateet 
tinge  of  profeaaional  jealousy ;  and  true  to 
their  principles,  whatever  they  may  be." — 
pp.  85-86. 

At  this  time  there  were  no  civil  juries 
in  Scotland ;  but  the  supreme  court* 
consisting  of  no  less  than  &fteen  judges, 
was  itself  a  jury,  and  addressed  as  such. 
The  instrument,  however,  of  addressing 
them  was  the  pen,  not  the  tongue.  It 
was  not  merely  that  the  pleadings,  pro- 
perly so  called,  were,  as  m  Englancl,  in 
writing,  but  every  intervening  argu- 
ment,  every  circumstance  that  might 
occasion  a  communication  with  the 
court,  called  for  a  written,  not  an  oral 
statement.  Volumes  on  volumes  were 
thus  heaped  upon  every  case ;  **  and 
thus,  till  1 825,  justice  could  often  afford 
to  be  deaf,  but  never  to  be  blind." 
This  was  the  sole  work  of  many  a  la- 
borious man — it  was  the  work  of  every 
junior  in  any  practice.  Jeffrey's  power 
m  writing  made  this  an  easy  course 
to  him.  It  is  not  impossible,  without 
this  avenue  to  distinction,  that  Jeffrey 
might  have  failed  of  early  success,  for 
bis  sarcastic  manner,  and  his  English, 
were  against  him. 

A  oreat  part  of  the  interest  of  Lord 
Cockburn's  account  of  Jeffrey  arises 
from  his  pictures  of  Jeffrey's  contem- 
poraries. We  wish  we  could  give  that 
of  Ht'nry  Erskine,  on  which  he  delights 
to  dwell ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  such 
space  as  is  at  our  command,  to  do  more 
than  deal  with  the  proper  subject  of 
the  book. 

The  alternations  of  hope  and  of  de- 
spair which  njost  men,  who  choose  the 
bar  as  a  profession,  are  doomed  to  ex- 
perience, are  the  subjects  of  many  of 
Jefli-ey's  letters  at  this  period.  He  me- 
ditates giving  up  the  Scottish  bar  and 
going  to  the  English  ;  he  speculates 
on  India  as  the  scene  of  his  future 
practice  ;  he  plans  leaving  what  may 
be  called  public  life  altogether  and  es- 
tablishing himself  as  a  sort  of  literary 
grub,  in  London.  Meanwhile  he  always 
has  some  employment  at  the  bar.  His 
father,  and  some  otherrelations,  have  in 
their  hands  the  sort  of  patronage  that 
enables  them  to  »ive  something  to  a 
youn<(  barrister,  but  J  fffrey  was  jealous 
of  this  charitable  infliction,  which  he  felt 
also  to  be  j)recarious.  Depi-nding,  per- 
haps, on  the  temper,  but  certainly  on 
the  life  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  it, 
all  his  letters  of  the  period  speak 
dispiritedly.  He  had  his  clients  ;  and 
though  his  clients,  some  of  them  were. 


in^  the  natural  aiid  proper  ooiine  of 
things,  hanged,  and  others  transported; 
in  fact,  he  had  to  suffer  what  other 
men  have  suffered.  Roderick  Milesius 
M  *C  uillen — we  suspect  Roderick  was  an 
Irishman — employed  Jeffrey  to  prove, 
contrary  to  some  well-estabbshea  facts, 
that  he  was  not  guilty  of  forgery.  The 
facts  were  too  strong,  and  the  man  was 
executed.  This  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevented  other  clients  of  the  samekind 
from  seeing  what  he  could  do  for  them. 
"  The  man  for  whom  I  attended  last 
week  was  found  guilty  unanimously ; 
and,  indeed,  there  was  no  chance  for 
him.  As  to  my  new  clients,  it  is  pro- 
bable I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sit  by  them  and  look  wise." 

**I  should  like,"  says  Jeffrey,  in  a 
letter  of  this  date,  "  to  be  the  rival  of 
Smith  and  Ilume,  and  there  are  some 
moments  (after  I  have  been  extra va. 
gantly  praised,  especially  by  men  to 
whose  censure  I  am  more  familiar), 
when  I  fancy  I  shall  one  day  arrive  at 
such  a  distinction. "  In  a  letter  of  some- 
what  later  date — ' '  I  cannot  help  looking 
upon  a  slow,  obscure,  and  philosophical 
starvation  at  the  Scotch  bar,  as  a  des. 
tiny  not  to  be  submitted  to."  Of  the 
friends,  whose  example  and  encourage- 
ment kept  Jeffrey  from  any  of  the  truant 
schemes  which  he  meditated  of  deser- 
tion  from  the  Scottish  bar,  Greorge  Bell 
was  the  principal.  Of  him,  and  of  hia 
brother,  the  eminent  physiologist,  we 
have  striking  sketches  by  Lord  Jef- 
frey's biographer,  but  we  prefer  making 
room  for  his  account  of  James  Gra- 
hame,  author  of  **  The  Sabbath,"  who 
died  in  1811  :— 

"Tall,  solemn,  large-featured,  and  veiy 
dark,  he  wa^t  not  unlike  one  of  the  indepen- 
dent preachers  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  is 
styled  *■  sepulchral  Grahame '  by  Byron. 
Neither  the  bar,  at  which  he  practised  a  few 
yeans  nor  Whig  principles,  in  the  promotion 
of  which  he  was  most  ardent  (but  which  with 
him  meant  only  the  general  principles  of  li- 
berty), were  the  right  vocation  of  a  pensive 
nature,  whose  delight  was  in  religion  and 
poetry.  The  decline  of  his  health  deepening 
his  piety,  and  increasing  his  dislitie  of  his 
profession,  be  entered  the  English  Church  in 
180^  and  obtained  an  humble  curacy,  with 
which,  however,  he  was  perfectly  contented. 
With  the  softest  of  human  hearts  his  indig- 
nation icnew  no  bounds  when  it  was  roused 
bj  what  he  held  to  be  oppression,  especially 
of  animals  or  the  poor,  both  of  whom  he  took 
under  his  special  protection.  He  and  a 
beggar  seemed  always  to  be  old  friends.  The 
merit  of  his  verse  consists  in  its  expraiiii^ 
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the  fedingi  ofhlf  own  htui.  It  all  breathes 
A  quiet,  mniing  benevoleiioe,  and  a  sTinpathy 
with  the  happiness  of  every  livuig  creatare. 
Contention,  whether  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
church,  had  no  charms  for  one  to  whom  a 
Scotch  tune  w&i  a  pleasure  for  a  winter 
evening,  and  who  could  pass  whole  summer 
days  in  cultivating  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  birds  in  their  own  haunts,  and  to  whom 
notliing  was  a  luxury  that  excluded  the 
ethereal  calm  of  indolence.  Yet  his  virtue 
was  by  no  means  passive.  Ho  was  roused 
into  a  new  nature  by  abhorrence  of  cruelty, 
and  could  submit  to  anything  in  the  cause  of 
duty.  Professor  Wilson  publishe<l  some  lines 
on  his  death,  which  owe  their  charm,  which 
is  great,  to  their  truly  expressing  the  gentle 
kindness  and  simple  piety  of  his  departed 
friend.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  or  Jeffrey 
delighterl  most  in  each  other.  With  Richard- 
son, the  three  jiaascd  many  a  hai)py  evening 
in  their  earlv  vears.     Wliat  did  anv  of  theui 

•      •  • 

find  better  in  life  than  one  of  tlu-ir  many 
humble  suppers,  with  .It^ffrcy's  talk,  and  (ira- 
hamc*s  pathetic  or  Jacobite  songs,  and  Ri- 
chardson's flute.**— pp.  111-118. 

In  the  Ix^ginnin^  oi*  1801,  bis  letters 
8peak  of  innrriago.  TIk*  lady  was 
Catherine,  one  of  the  (laughters  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  AViUon,  proli-Sbor  of 
Church  History,  at  St.  Andrews ;  and 
in  November  of  that  year  be  married. 
"She  18  not"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
his  mother,  **  slu*  is  not  a  ^howy  or 
H'lnarkable  ^irl  either  in  per»jn  or 
character.  Sne  has  good  sense,  good 
manners,  gooil  teni|K'r,  and  good 
liauils,  and,  alxivi*  all,  I  am  sure  that 
she  has  a  good  Iicart,  and  tluit  it  is  mine 
without  reluctance  or  division.'* 

The  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion were  not  at  this  time  rei>orted,  ex- 
eept  by  two  advocates,  who  held  the 
performanco  of  the  task  as  an  office 
to  which  they  were  electe<l  by  their 
brethren.  Jetfrey  was  a  candidate  for 
this  office  ;  the  )>oIitical  feelings  of  the 
day  rendere<l  it  a  matter  impossible 
that  he  should  be  elected.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Miller,  a  judge,  and  in  the  Scot- 
tish fashion  of  the  i>criod  styled  Lord 
Gleidec,  from  the  name  of  his  estate, 
vas  applied  to  by  Jeffrey  for  bis  in- 
terest, who  was  plainly  told  by  Sir 
William,  that  in  consequence  of  his 
politics  he  could  befriend  nim  no  more. 
They  parted,  and  scarcely  exchanged 
words  for  nearly  thirty  yean : — 

*'  GlenWs  appearance  was  striking,  and 
Tery  ezpressire  of  his  intellect  and  habita. 
The  figura  was  slender;  the  countenance 
pale,  but  with  a  full  dark  ejre ;  the  features 
regular,  unless  when  disturbctl,  as  his  whole 


firame  often  was,  by  little  J«kt  and 
tions,  as  if  he  waa  under  Craqoait  j^ 
his  air  and  manner  poUte.  Efcrythfaig  in- 
dicated the  phikwopldcal  and  abitroctcd  gn* 
tleman.  And  another  thing  which  nddad  to 
his  pecuViarity,  was,  that  ha  nerw  Biid« 
English  word  when  a  Sooteh  ooa  eonki  bt 
got  He  died  hi  1846,  In  his  niu^j  it 
yetr."— pp.  12S-124. 

We  haye  spoken  of  Jefiejr*!  diK- 
gence,  and  his  studies  extending  to 
every  subject  not  connected  with 
mathematics.  Amonff  hin  jpapenare 
abstracts  of  the  AVealtn  of  NatioDs  and 
of  the  Novum  Organum,  bringinff  oat 
in  fullness  the  whole  of  each*  1^  Im- 
bour  seems  to  have  been  spared  by  the 
student.  AVe  have  said  that  literatore 
was  then  a  part  almost  of  the  Tocation 
of  the  Scottish  lawyer.  Jeffiner  wrote 
some  reviews  at  the  time  in  the  JtfbalA^ 
Review,  which  discussed,  at  more  ex. 
tent  and  with  more  spirit  than  anjr 
other  journal,  the  new  pnblicatioDS  of 
the  day,  and  into  which  Taylor,  of  Nor- 
wich, Imd  introduced  the  custom  of 
occasionally  reviewing  subjects  of  in. 
terest,  with  little  i^^emud  to  the  pre- 
cise book,  the  name  ofwhich  waa  plaoed 
at  the  head  of  the  article.  In  this  pub- 
lication Jeffrey  occasionally  wrote; 
three  articles  of  his  are  known— two  on 
Whiter's  '' Etymologicon  Magnmn,*" 
and  one  on  Southey's  "  Thalaba. "  la 
1802,  tXie  Edinburgh  ReciewmMUtutei, 
The  project  seems  to  have  been  started 
by  Sidney  Smith  in  Jeffrey's  rooma. 
Smith  was  the  editor  of  the  first  num- 
ber. The  party  intolerance  of  Edin- 
burgh w^as  the  cnief  cause  of  the  anitietj 
of  Jeflrey  and  the  friends  associated 
with  hiui  in  the  Review  for  wiahiiw 
such  a  channel  of  communication  idm 
the  public  as  it  was  calculated  to 
afi'onl,  it  U'ing  their  feeling  that  0|n- 
nion  could  oiilv  be  influenced  throng 
the  press.  Literature  was  not  oo^ 
tcmpiated  as  the  object  of  life  bjr  anjr 
one  of  the  party— all  were  eager  nr 
distinction  in  their  respectiTe  ** 
of  life,  and  all  had  abundant 
on  their  hands.  They  were 
ed,  contemptuously,  aa  young.  Ik 
1802,  Allen  was  thirty-two,  SuUk 
thirty-one,  Je&vsv  twent^-mne.  Brown 
twenty-four,  Honier  twenty-lbar. 
Brougham  twcnty-three-^^'EsMllaBt 
ages,"  says  Lord  Cockbum  <'for  anak 
work,'*  and  a  wonderful  work  undoob^ 
edly  is  that  which  thejr  careated.  Ika 
extent  to  which  thejr  affiicted  pnbBe 
opinion  may  1m*  measured  bjr  the  Cm^ 
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that  their  views>  then  regarded  as  ex- 
trerae,  are  now  such  as  most  men> 
of  whatever  party,  would  pronounce 
moderate.  Subjects  were  discussed 
with  real  anxiety  to  put  the  public  in 
the  position  of  having  the  best  infor- 
mation  on  the  points  they  were  inte- 
rested  in  being  acquainted  with.  Au- 
thors were,  perhaps,  too  freely  dealt 
with.  It  was  impossible  for  a  number 
of  friends  meeting  together,  vmting 
very  much  in  concert,  dealing  often 
with  imscrupulous  political  opponents, 
not  to  relieve  the  most  heavy  parts  of 
their  work,  by  laughing  loud  and  long 
at  such  of  their  opponents  as  presented 
any  tangible  points  of  attack.  We 
are  afraid  that  Jeffrey  cannot  be  ex- 
cused on  this  score.  There  was  an  in- 
tolerance in  Southey's  mode  of  dealing 
with  opinions  which  he  opposed,  an 
exhibition  of  scornful  superiority  in 
the  way  in  which  he  asserted,  very  dog- 
matically, views  which  seemed  to  others 
either  altogether  wrong,  or,  at  least, 
disputable  —  exceedingly  provoking  ; 
and  Jefl&^y,  in  the  first  number  of 
the  Review,  had  to  deal  with  "  Tha- 
laba."  The  Lake  poets  were,  in  some 
respects,  a  very  tempting  subject ;  for 
while  their  poems  were  deserving  of 
attention  on  their  own  account,  and 
could  scarcely  have  been  disregarded 
in  such  a  publication  as  the  Eclin-' 
burgh  Review,  they  presented  to  the 
reviewer  the  additional  temptation  of 
being  almost  always  accompanied  with 
prefatory  vindications,  or  postscripts 
of  self- veneration  —  better  omitted  — 
which  gave  the  critic  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  principles  of 
the  art,  as  enunciated  by  artists  who 
ought,  if  they  were  wise,  to  have  left 
this  in  the  hands  of  others.  Southey 
claimed  to  have  invented  a  new  style 
of  versification — it  was  such  rather  to 
the  eye  than  to  the  ear,  the  iambic 
cadence  being,  for  the  most  part,  the 
rule  that  regulated  the  metresof  **  Tha- 
laba,"  and  the  music  not  being  in  prin- 
ciple different  from  that  of  blank  verse. 
Southey  complained  of  those  who  read 
such  verse  as  his  with  a  ** prose  mouth." 
The  oddity  of  the  phrase,  rather  than  the 
thought,  provoked  attention,  and  dis- 
turbed the  seriousness  with  which  it  is 
possible  that  the  poem,  if  more  modestly 
introduced,  would  have  been  received. 
In  one  of  Jeffrey's  reviews  he  speaks  of 
Bums,  to  whom,  he  says,  everything 
was  conceded,  because  nothing  was 
claimed.   The  claims  ostentatiously  and 


emphatically  made  for  the  Lakers,  pro- 
voked resistance  and  denial,  and  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  critic  was,  inmost 
of  the  questions  that  became  matter  of 
dispute,  in  the  right ;  but  the  ques- 
tions themselves  were  not  of  the  im- 
portance that  the  continued  contro- 
versy of  years  gave  them.  The  poets 
and  the  critics  did  not  meet  on  the 
same  ground.  There  is  little  evidence 
of  their  having  been  well  acquainted 
with  anything  but  the  ballad  poetry  of 
England,  at  this  period  of  their  career ; 
ana  Jeffrey  valued  highly  some  of  the 
French  models  which  they  disregarded 
— in  truth,  we  think  that  both  parties 
were  less  equal  to  the  high  argument 
involved  in  the  controversy  than  they 
ought  to  be.  Wordsworth,  by  altering 
almost  all  the  passages  in  his  poems 
objected  to  by  Jeffrey,  has  rendered 
Jeffrey's  criticism  of  the  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads unintelligible  to  those  who  do  not 
Eossess  the  original  edition ;  but  to 
ave  thus  corrected  them  seems  like 
assenting  to  the  critic's  views.  We 
think  that,  for  the  most  part,  Jeffrey's 
remarks  were  right  in  detail.  Passages 
of  Southey's  works  he  praised  more 
highly  than  any  other  person  who  spoke 
of  them  in  reviews ;  but  we  do  not 
think  he  sufficiently  appreciated  the 
true  originality  of  those  writers  ;  and 
Southey,  whose  great  skill  was  in  the 
construction  of  a  story,  he  must  have 
teased  exceedingly  by  his  mode  of 
telling  the  tale,  giving  to  everything 
unimportant  an  absurd  prominence, 
and  Keeping  his  readers,  as  far  as 
he  could,  in  fits  of  laughter.  Still, 
for  the  most  part,  the  best  passages  of 
Southey's  poems  were  prmted,  and 
highly  praised  by  Jeffrey,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  the  poems  greatly  promoted 
by  their  frequent  mention  In  the  22e- 
view. 

For  a  while  the  Review  went  on, 
we  say  almost  without  an  editor,  so 
easily  was  the  business  managed  by 
friends  meeting  every  day ;  but  the  bu- 
siness of  life  soon  separated  them ;  and 
Jeffrey,  who  was,  after  the  first  num- 
ber, the  responsible  editor,  then  found 
it  a  laborious  business,  involving  the 
occupation  of  considerable  time  in  com- 

C'tion  and  in  correspondence.  He, 
ever,  at  no  time  refused  the  small 
and  obscure  professional  business  that 
offered,  nor  ever  gave  up  the  bar  for 
what  he  regarded  as  the  very  doubtful 
profession  of  literature. 
The  society  which  the  Reviewhrouf^i 
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together,  and  which,  while  it  lasted, 
Jeffrey  ^atly  enjoyed,  was  now  destin- 
ed to  break  up,  as  man  after  man  sepa- 
rated from  Edinburgh. 

In  1603,  a  club  was  projected  by 
Scott ;  which  Jeflrey,  wntinjj  in  that 
year,  says  was  intended  to  connect  all 
the  literar}'  and  social  pers(.»ns  in  the 
city.  It  was  called  the  Friilay  Club. 
Kules  were  first  thought  of,  but  rules 
soon  were  disretrarded,  and  without 
any  formal  adnnsslon,  persons,  sup- 
posed to  have  a  taste  for  learning  or 
wnence,  bi'came  associates.  Lord 
Cockbnm  gives  a  list  of  all  the  mem- 
bers who  ever  belonged  to  it — Ibrty- 
seven ;  the  survivors  were  sixteen  when 
I-<ord  Coekburn  wrote,  and  short  as  is 
the  interval,  those  sixteen  are  now 
fewer.     The  club  luw  been  allowed  to 

Eass  away.  It  may  be  deseribeil  as 
avinir  oeajH'd  to  exist  at  Scott's  death. 
Admission  as  members  w;is  restricted 
to  residents  of  Kilinburgh,  but  visitors 
were  fn-ely  iiitnxluced.  This  club 
commenced  in  1803  ;  and  supper,  then, 
and  ft»r  nianv  vears  after,   the   social 

WW  - 

meal  in  most  housi.>9,  was  the  meal  tor 
which  the  club  met.  Thev  often  sat  till 
two  o'clock  in  the  im>rning.  **  How- 
ever," says  Lord  Coekburn : — 

"  However,  tboui;h  there  l)C  more  cheer- 
fulness, eaH',  and  kiiuliiess,  at  une  Hupper 
than  at  a  dozen  i>f  Iteavy  diinieni,  still,  like 
other  excelK-nt  tbin^is  ih<y  have  fallen  under 
the  fashionable  l>an,  and  will  MX)n  be  un- 
known ;  fur,  thcMigh  the  two  be  M«uuotinied 
comi)are<l,  nothing  Im  loss  like  a  supfHT  than 
a  late  ilinner.  Kvi.ii  the  Fritlay*!*  wwkly 
BU|>{KTs  came  to  In*  aiiU-d  by  a  monthly  lum- 
quet  at  six  oVIiiek  ;  and  then  tlie  Kuman 
nteal  disapiN'an.tl  i\a  the  prinripal  n'luuit. 
But  the  phil«»iMiphers  rarely  p.irtcd  without 
supper  too.  Th<'  diniiur  to<ik  place  thr(»u;;h- 
uut  seven  months  in  the  year,  and  |Mirsimouy 
was  certainlv  not  one  of  its  vici's.  Wo  were 
troubled  by  no  written  laws,  n>>  motion's  no 
di<>|>utoi*,  no  b  dints,  no  fmes,  no  Imihiio-s  of 
any  kinil,  excpt  what  was  man.ip*d  by  (►ne 
of  oui>olv«'S  as  »*cri.'tary  ;  an  wlliie  h»'ld  by 
Mr.  Ridianl.*«»n  fmm  lMl3to  IsOrt,  wht-nhe 
settled  in  I/ondon ;  by  me,  fn>fn  1  xiMi  to 
18:14  ;  then  bv Mr.  Iluth-rfunl.  XoUhIv was 
adinittetl  t>y  any  fcrinal  vote.  N«\v  meniU'ra 
jprew  in  silently,  I»y  a  sort  of  oloi'tivc  attrnc- 
tion.  The  established  ta>te  was  for  quitt, 
talk,  and  ^(kmI  wine. 

•'  And  here  were  many  of  the  l»e>t  mk  ial 
eveiiin;:s  of  Home  of  our  host  nu-n  pa:'y«d. 
Aftvr  Sinitli  and  ono  or  two  njon-  Irft  us  to 
our.Mlve-t,  Scott,  Thomas  Tlionjson,  .lilVny, 
and  Play  fair,  woro  thf  K-^t  clubbi>fs.  Srott 
w:?-  ab^nt  vrry  w-ldom,  the  other  ihivo  al- 
nutot  never.     The  professional  art  of  show 


converaatMD  wai  held  in  no  ^frm  Cul- 
luquial  ambition  wonld  have  been  fo  cntlnljr 
out  of  place,  that  there  was  nerer  eroi  an 
indication  of  its  approach.  Tlie  charm  was 
in  luiviu^  such  men  in  their  natnral  ooodiUoa, 
during  their  ^carelesa  and  cordial  hmiiiL* 
The  pn-ccding  asterisks  tell  why  the  asiocia- 
tion  ha.-*,  for  some  yean,  been  JMracticallr  dis- 
solved. Death,  sickness,  and  age,  havliig 
extinguished  its  lights,  it  has  been  wisely 
allowed  to  pass  away." — pp.  151-152. 

Jeflrey  was  near  being  carried  oflT,  hf 
a  protessorship  of  '*  moral  and  politicu 
science,*'  to  Calcutta ;  but  somehow  or 
other,  the  project  failed.  In  1804,  he 
vi>ited  I^ndon  for  the  first  time*  witk 
all  the  fame  which  the  Review  gavet 
ami  ought  to  (five ;  for  nothing  equal 
to  the  eurly  volumes  of  the  JSdmbmrgk 
Ih'n/'W,  hud  ever  a])peared  in  the  peri- 
odical literature  of  (xreat  Britain ;  and 
Scotland,  Ix'in*;  the  place  of  its  birthy 
DO  doubt  increasiHl  the  wonder  cr^ 
ated  hy  its  appearance.  Ilis  stay  was 
short ;  and  there  is  no  record  that  we 
know  of  it.  lie  admired  all  he 
exi'ept  the  literary  men.  He 
IxNitin^  ui)  for  hack  reviewers,  and  not 
likely  to  Lave  si>en  the  best  of  them. 
**  The  liteniry  men,  I  acknowledget"* 
he  says.  "  excite  my  reverence  the 
least.  The  i)owerful  conversatiaiiisti 
alarm  me  a  gO(Ml  deal,  and  the  great 
public  orators  fill  me  with  despair." 

II(>  soon  returned  to  Scotland,  wheve 
hn  was  rising  each  day  in  esteem.  We 
cannot  omit  LfOrdCoekbum'sdeacffip^ 
tion  of  Edinburgh  society  at  this  pe» 
riud; — 

''The  Miciety  of  Edinburgh  was  not  tiwi 
of  a  provhicial  town,  and  cannot  b6jii4|fiA 
of  hv  anv  Huch  stancUnl.  It  was 
litan.  Trmle  or  manufactures  haTe, 
nutely,  newr  marked  thia  city  for  thsir 
liut  il  is  honoured  by  the  preMnoe  oTa  ooUmp 
famous  tlinniifhuut  the  w<irld;  and  CpOM 
\«lii(-h  the  world  has  been  HU|>p1ied  wUa 
many  (»f  the  di-tinguiahed  men  who  havf 
Hhoiie  in  it.  It  is  the  wat  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  annual 
I'ati.m  of  the  Church,  formerly  no 
mutter :  and  of  almost  all  the 
oiH4>fA  ami  influence.  At  the  period  I 
n'ferrin^  to,  tliia  ctdiibinatkm  ai  quiet 
ari^ttKrui-y,  made  it  the  naturt,  to  a  I 
extent  than  it  L*  now,  uf  the  fiuniUes  of  tiht 
(^■ntry,  ^%ho  uhhI  to  leave  tlieir  dmnliy  l^ 
M«Ieiin<tand  enJ4iy  the  K*a^y  B^d  theftHllifl^ 
which  tlirir  pre.sercc  tended  to  piomoHb 
Miiiiy  «if  the  curiou.H  characters  and  habits  of 
thf  n'lt  dinp;  ft«:c,  the  la^t  |iurely  Sool^  ate 
that  Suit  land  wad  desllnetl  to  see,  still  lta« 
gered  auiuog  us.    Several  wws  thea  toie 
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met  with  who  had  8e«o  the  Pretender,  with 
bis  court  and  his  wild  follower?,  in  the  palace 
of  Holy  rood.  Almost  the  whole  official  state, 
as  settled  at  the  union,  survived;  and  all 
graced  the  capital,  unconscious  of  the  econo- 
mical scythe  which  has  since  mowed  it  down. 
All  our  nobility  had  not  then  fled.  A  few 
had  sense  not  to  feel  degraded  by  being  happy 
at  home.  The  old  town  was  nut  quite  de- 
8erte<l.  Many  of  our  principal  people  still 
di^nitied  its  picturesque  recesses  and  histo- 
rical mansions,  and  were  dignified  by  them. 
The  closing  of  the  Continent  sent  many  ex- 
cellent English  families  and  youths  among  us, 
for  education  and  f«»r  pleasure.  The  war 
brightened  us  with  uniforms,  and  strangers, 
and  shows." — pp.  156-167. 

In  addition  to  this,  no  city  in  the 
worltl,  in  proportion  to  itd  population, 
brought  together  so  many  persons,  dis- 
tinguished for  literary  and  scientific 
tastes  and  acquirements.  The  college 
contained,  Robertson,  Black,  Hope, 
the  second  Munro,  Gregory,  Robison, 
Playfair,  and  Dugald  Stewart.  The 
E[)iscopal  Church  had  Alison ;  and  the 
Presbyterian,  Blair,  Home,  MoncrieflT. 
Of  the  lawyers,  Lonl  Cockbum  men- 
tions, Monboddo,  Hailes,  Glenlee.  Mea- 
dowbiink,  and  Woodhouselee,  judges 

all  distinguished  and  literary  men,  but 

who,  we  wish,  were  called  by  their 
names,  instead  of  that  of  their  estates* 
according  to  the  fading  fashion  of  the 
Scottish  bar.  There  were  also  Ro- 
bert Blair,  Henry  Erskine,  and  Henry 
Mackenzie — most  of  them  old  men ; 
Scott,  and  Jeffrey  young  men,  and  in 
the  vigour  of  their  powers  ;  Forbes, 
Hale,  and  Clerk  of  Eldin,  are  men- 
tioned as  country  gentlemen,  uncon- 
nected with  professional  life,  but  im- 
bued with  a  love  of  learning  : — 

"And  all  this  was  still  a  Scotch  scene. 
The  whole  country  had  not  begim  to  be  ab- 
8orl)ed  in  the  ocean  of  London.  There  were 
still  little  great  places ; — places  with  attrac- 
tions quite  sufficient  to  retain  men  of  talent 
or  learning  in  their  comfortable  and  respect- 
able provincial  positions ;  and  which  were 
dignified  by  the  tastes  and  institutions  which 
learning  and  talent  naturally  rear.  The 
operation  of  the  commercial  principle  which 
tempts  all  supi'riority  to  try  its  fortune  in 
the  greatest  accessihle  market^  is  perhaps 
irrt:sistil)le  ;  but  anything  U  surely  to  be 
lamented  which  annihilates  local  intellect, 
and  degrades  the  provincial  spheres  which 
intellect  and  its  consequence  can  alone  adorn. 
According  t  j  the  modem  rate  of  travelling, 
the  capitals  of  Scotland  and  of  England  were 
then  about  2,400  miles  asunder.  Edinburgh 
wad  still  more  distant  in  its  style  and  habits. 


It  had  then  its  own  independent  tastes,  and 
ideas,  and  pursuits.  Enough  of  the  genera- 
tion that  was  retiring  survived  to  cast  an 
antiquarian  air  over  the  city,  and  the  ge- 
neration that  was  advancing  was  still  a 
Scotch  production.  Its  character  may  be 
estimated  by  the  names  t  have  mentioned ; 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  genius  of  Scott  and 
of  Jeffrey  had  made  it  the  seat  at  once  of  the 
most  popular  poetry,  and  the  moBt  brilliant 
criticism,  that  then  existed.  This  city  has 
advantages,  including  its  being  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  its  old  reputation,  and  its  extemiil 
beauties,  which  have  enabled  it,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  resist  the  centralising  tendency, 
and  have  hitherto  always  supplied  it  with  a 
succe^ision  of  eminent  men.  But  now,  that 
London  is  at  our  door,  how  precarious  is  our 
hold  of  them,  and  how  many  have  we  lost. 

"  It  was  in  this  community  that  Jeffrey 
now  began  to  rise.  It  required  some  years 
more  to  work  off  the  prejudices  that  had  ob- 
structed him,  but  his  genuine  excellence  did 
work  them  off  at  last ;  till,  from  being  tole- 
rated, he  became  liked ;  from  being  liked, 
popular ;  from  being  popular,  necessary ;  and 
in  the  end  was  wrapped  in  the  whole  love  of 
the  place.  His  favourite  social  scenes,  next 
to  his  strictly  private  ones,  were  the  more 
select  parties  where  intellect  was  combined 
with  cheerfulness,  and  good  talk  with  sim- 
plicity. But  though  a  great  critic  of  social 
manners,  no  one  was  less  discomposed  by 
vulgarities  or  stupidities,  if  combined  with 
worth,  when  they  fell  in  his  way.  No  clever, 
talking,  man  could  have  more  tolerance  than 
he  had  for  common-place  people ;  a  class, 
indeed,  to  which  many  of  his  best  friends 
belonged.  I  have  heard  him,  when  the  su- 
percilious were  professing  to  be  shocked  by 
such  persons,  thank  God  that  he  had  never 
lost  his  taste  for  bad  comfiany." — pp.  159-161. 

We  have  said  that  Jeffrey  lived  in 
his  domestic  affections.  They  were 
severely  tried  by  successive  shocks. 
An  infant  son,  we  believe,  the  only 
child  of  his  first  marriage,  died.  In  some 
short  time  after  he  lost  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Napier,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  daily 
habits  of  the  most  affectionate  inter- 
course. This  death  occurred  soon  after 
his  return  from  London ;  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  following  year,  his 
wife,  who  had  been  long  in  feeble 
health,  but  not  supposed  to  be  in  dan- 
ger,  suddenly  died.  This  shock  was 
dreadfully  felt.  Lord  Cockburn  has 
published  Lord  Jeffrey's  letters  to  his 
brother,  to  Mrs.  Morehead,  and  to 
Charles  Bell,  on  this  occasion.  There 
is  not  a  line  of  Jeffrey's  that,  on  his 
own  account,  there  could  be  the  slight- 
est objection  to  publishing  ;  but  we 
cannot  avoid  feelmg,  that  this  business 
of  printing  private  letters  is  greatly 
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overdone.  Letters,  which  we  shrink 
from  writing  to  our  dearest  firiends ; 
letters,  in  which  the  agonies  of  the 
spirit  are  revealed,  or  half-revealed — 
for  the  communication,  however  unre- 
served, must  be,  imperfect — arc  dragged 
into  light.  Is  it  not  felt  that  such 
letters  never  would  be  written,  if  the 
thought  of  their  being  thus  produced 
passed  through  the  writer's  mind? 
Ewn  the  proof,  which  in  this  case 
tliey  exhibit,  that  in  this  very  great 
man  then;  was  that  which  is  better  than 
any  intellectual  greatness,  namely, 
goodness  of  heart,  is  scarcely  an  ex. 
cusc ;  but  the  habit  of  such  publication 
has  become  so  fixed  in  our  literature, 
and  yet  more  in  the  literature  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  that  we  feel  it 
vain  to  utter  a  voice  against  it.  In 
these  letters,  Jeftrey  sjx'aks  of  the 
various  little  projects  ot  amusement 
for  the  coming  season  of  autumn,  inter, 
riipted  by  this  calamity.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  business,  or  from  societv; 
on  the  contrar}',  he  seems  to  have 
worked  harder  than  ever,  and  to  have 
had  recourse  to  society  for  such  tern, 
porary  forgetfulness  as  it  would  bring. 
**  I  am,'*  he  says  to  Bell,  "  very  much 
as  I  was ;  my  home  is  terrible  to  me, 
and  I  am  a  great  deal  in  company ;  I 
am  gay  there,  and  even  extravagant, 
as  usual ;  but  I  pass  bad  nights,  and 
have  never  tasted  oi  sweet  sleep  since 
my  angel  slept  away  in  my  arms." 
To  Mrs.  Morehead  he  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  death  of  his  child — "  I  have 
scarcely  been  able  to  look  on  young 
children,  with  composure,  for  these 
three  years."  To  nomer,  he  says, 
'*  I  am  inwardly  sick  of  life,  and  take 
no  serious  interest  in  an^  of  the  objects 
it  offers  to  me.  I  receive  amusement 
from  its  common  occurrences,  very 
nearly  as  formerly,  but  I  have  no  longer 
anv  substantial  happiness ;  and  every 
thmg  that  used  to  communicate  it  oj). 
presses  me.  My  imagination  and  my 
understanding  arc  exercise<l  as  they 
used  to  be  ;  but  my  heart  is  dead  and 
cold,  and  I  return  from  these  mecha- 
nical and  habitual  exertions  to  weep 
over  my  internal  desolation,  and  won- 
der why  I  linger  here." 

Jeffrey's  llerietc  did  him  no  service 
with  his  Scottish  political  friends.  The 
Whigs  were  in  office  from  the  end  of 
1805  to  April,  1807.  The  local  ma- 
nagers of  Scotch  affairs  did  not  esti- 
mate the  service  done  to  them  by  the 
Review ;  and  about  a  year  before,  an 


article  had  appeared,  reriewing  a  work 
on  Political  £oonom^,  by  Lord  Lender- 
dale,  whidi  gave  him  mortal  oSenee ; 
and  the  offence  was  aggimyated  \pr  • 
pamphlet  war  of  replies  and  rgmiuwn 
that  followed.  Lauderdale  acted  u 
the  Scotch  minister,  and  felt  sarel/  to- 
wards  the  Review,  and  all  in  any  waj 
connected  with  it.  We  find  Jeffimr 
speaking  of  one  of  Lord  Lauderdale^ 
pamphlets: — ''  Lord  Lauderdale  is  out; 
delightfully  angr}*  and  pert*  but  I  hafe 
scarcely  read  him  through." 

A  volume  of  Moore's  poems  was  now 
reviewed  bv  Jeflrey.  *'  It  contained," 
says  Lord  Oockbum,  *'  as  severe  a  con- 
demnation of  these  productions,  on  the 
ground  of  their  immorality,  as  the 
English  language,  even  though  wielded 
bv  Jeffrey,  could  express."  Jeffinej 
visited  London  soon  after  the  pnblica- 
tion  of  his  review.  Moore  challenged 
him;  a  hostile  meeting  was  arranged^ 
but  interrupted  by  the  police,  end  the 
parties  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
The  rcco<;[iiizance  did  not  extend  be. 
yond  the  British  Islands,  and  thegrwera 
about  to  proceed  to  Uamborgh,  when 
the  business  was  amicably  axyusted. 
*'  Mr.  Moore  withdrew  a  defianoa 
which  he  had  given  in  the  idea  that  the 
imputations  were  personal,  on  which 
Jeffrey  declared  that  he  meant  them  to 
bo  only  literary,  and  Uie  quarrel  wai 
cnd(>d."  The  davs  of  fire-eatinff  had 
passed  away,  or  the  business  woiud  not 
nave  been  so  easily  settled.  Honierf 
Jeffrey's  second,  told  Bell,  at  the  tioieb 
that,  with  all  his  <<  admiration  of  J  A 
frey*s  intrepidity,  he  feared  there  waa 
much  indiflerence  of  life."  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  such  waa 
the  fact.  The  poet  and  critic  were 
ever  aAer  the  best  friends.  When 
Moore  was  in  Scotland,  in  1825, he  wai 
so  of)cn  asked  to  sing  his  last  new  son^ 
"Shipa-hoy,*'  that,  he  says,  '*the  up. 
land  echoes  of  Craiecrook  f  Jei&qrB 
scat),  ought  long  to  have  had  its  bur. 
den  by  heart." 

It  so  happens,  at  the  moment  in 
which  wo  are  writing,  that  in  Scothmd 
and  in  Ireland  national  feeling  is  ex- 
pressing itself  in  the  erection  of  mona- 
ments  to  both  the  illustrious  dead* 
Til  is,  perhaps,  is  as  good  a  time  at  an/ 
to  bnn^  before  the  public  a  letter 
which  (loos  honour  to  Jeflrey,  and 
which  shows  how  truly  he  admired  and 
how  much  he  loved  Moore ;  and  •mong 
other  efiects  of  Uie  publication  of  thia 
letter,  one  surely  must  he,  to  feree 
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upon  public  attention  the  cruel  tyranny 
of  that  law  of  society^  now  happily 
passed  away,  which  exposed  the  lives  of 
such  men  to  imminent  risk,  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  plain,  that 
when  the  first  excitement,  produced  in 
Moore's  mind  by  what  seemed  strong 
personal  inculpation,  had  passed  away, 
not  only  no  one  feeling  of  unkindliness 
remained,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  each  felt  he  had  done  some  injus- 
tice to  the  other. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Moore  at 
one  time,  through  the  act  of  another, 
was  in  severe  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
responsible  for  a  debt  which,  when  this 
ruin  first  fell,  was  understood  to  be  some 
such  sum  as  six  thousand  pounds,  but 
when  exaggeration  gradually  cleared 
itself  away,  was  satisfied  by  one  thou, 
sand.  When  Moore's  difficulties  be- 
came, as  everything  in  these  countries 
becomes,  known,  Jeffrey  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Rogers  :— 

"  Edinburgh,  30th  July,  1819 My  dear 

Sir,  I  have  b^n  very  much  shocked  and 
distressed  by  observing  in  the  newspapers 
the  great  pecuniary  calamity  which  has  fallen 
on  our  excellent  friend  Moore  ;  and  not  being 
able  to  get  any  distinct  information,  either  as 
to  its  extent,  or  its  probable  consequences, 
from  anybody  here,  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
relieve  my  anxiety  by  applying  to  you, 
whose  kind  concern  in  him  must  have  made 
you  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars,  and 
willing,  I  hope,  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  one 
who  sincerely  shows  an  interest  in  his  concerns. 
I  do  not  know,  however,  that  I  should  have 
troubled  you  merely  to  answer  any  Uisele88 
inquir}'.  But  in  wishing  to  know  whether 
any  steps  have  been  taken  to  mitigate  this 
disaster  ,  I  am  desirous  of  knowing,  also, 
whether  I  can  be  of  any  use  on  the  occasion. 
I  have  unfortunately  not  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  spare.  But  if  it  should  be  found 
practicable  to  relieve  him  from  this  unme- 
rited distress  by  any  contribution,  I  beg  leave 


to  say  I  should  think  it  an  honour  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  a  share  in  it  to  the  extent  of 
£300,  or  £500,  and  that  I  could  advance 
more  than  double  that  sum  over  and  above, 
upon  any  reasonable  security  of  ultimate  re- 
payment, however  long  postponed.  I  am 
quite  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
through  any  such  arrangement  with  a  man 
of  Moore's  high  feeling  and  character,  and 
had  he  been  unmarried,  or  without  children, 
he  might  have  been  less  reluctantly  left  to 
the  guidance  and  support  of  that  character. 
But  as  it  is,  I  think  his  fiiends  are  bound  to 
make  an  effort  to  prevent  such  lasting  and 
extended  misery  as,  from  all  I  have  heard, 
seems  now  to  be  impending.  And  in  hands 
at  once  so  kind  and  so  delicate  as  yours,  I 
flatter  myself  that  this  may  be  foimd  prac- 
ticable. I  need  not  add,  I  am  sure,  that  I 
am  most  anxious  that,  whether  ultimately 
acted  upon  or  not,  this  communication  should 
never  be  mentioned  to  Moore  himself.  If  you 
please  you  may  tell  him  that  I  have  been 
deeply  distressed  by  his  misfortunes,  and 
should  be  most  happy  to  do  him  any  service. 
But  as  I  have  no  right  to  speak  to  him  of  money, 
I  do  not  think  he  should  know  that  I  have 
spoken  of  it  to  you.  If  my  offer  is  accepted, 
I  shall  consider  you  and  not  him  as  the  ac- 
ceptor. And  he  ought  not  to  be  burdened 
with  the  knowledge  of  any  other  benefactor." 
—pp.  257-259. 

The  generous  proposal  of  Jeffrey  was 
not  acted  on.  Moore's  own  genius, 
which  never  deserted  him,  and  his  in- 
defatigable industry,  soon  relieved  him 
from  all  anxiety.  In  September,  1622, 
an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with 
the  creditors,  which  fixed  the  debt  at 
£  1 000  ;  and  in  the  following  June,  the 
Longmans'  account  placed  to  his  credit 
£1000  for  the  sale  of  the  "  Loves  of 
the  Angels,"  and  £500  for  the  "  Fables 
of  the  Holy  Alliance." 

We  have  exceeded  the  limits  which 
we  had  proposed  to  ourselves  for  this 
paper,  and  shall  return  to  Lord  Cock- 
burn's  book. 


THE  HEIBS  OF  RANDOLPH  ABBEY. 

CHAPTER  Xni. 
A  MVRDBR   IS  PLANHRD  WHICH   THH  LAW   OAHNOT  RBACH. 


"  Let  me  tell  you,  mother,  that  your 
good  news  must  be  something  superla- 
tive,  indeed,  before  I  can  be  induced 
to  forgive  such  a  piece  of  imprudence 
as  you  committed  in  writing  to  me  last 
night.  It  nearly  cost  us  a  discovery ; 
for  had  I  not  diverted  Sir  Michael's 
attention  from  your  remarkable  pen- 
manship, he  was  quite  capable  of  ques- 


tioning the  servants  about  the  letter, 
and  then  we  should  have  had  a  pretty 
business,  as  I  suppose  you  brought  it 
yourself."  And  with  this  somewhat 
ungracious  greeting,  Grabriel  flung 
himself  down  upon  the  best  chair  in 
his  mother's  cottage. 

'*  And  these  are  my  thanks  for  walk- 
ing through  the  cold  and  darkness^  to 
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the  Abbey,  vou  ungrateful  child,  after 
toiling  all  day  for  you.  besides.  I  wi«h 
•wi:li  all  mv  heart  mv  iiitcn-'Sts  were 
not  po  utterly  mixeil  up  with  your*, 
and  I  .should  leave  vou  fast  enough  to 
fight  your  own  battle*,  <ir;  and ^ee  what 
sort  of  a  plight  vou  would  be  in  then." 

"  Come,  mother,  don't  be  anjry," 
said  Gabriel,  wlio  knew  it  was  hifrhlv 
impolitic  to  irritate  this  v:ilu:il)lc  au.v- 
iliar\-.  "  I  have  no  doubt  vou  had 
pofid  reason?  for  what  you  did ;  only 
you  know  it  is  impossible  for  me  not 
to  bo  nervous  about  the  success  of  this 
deep  jrame  we  are  playing.  It  is  such 
a  subtle,  delicate  business,  that  tlie 
slightest  carelessness  miirht  ruin  us  for 
life ;  and  surely  you  can  write  better 
than  that." 

**  Xot  I,  indeed!  Your  father  was 
for  educating  me  durinj;  the  first  few 
months  after  our  marriage,  but  he 
tired  both  of  the  lessons  and  the  pupil 
bef»re  the  year  was  out,"  she  said, 
with  a  bitter  laugh  ;  **and  you  know 
he  took  Fn*nch  li*ave  one  morning, 
and  I  never  saw  him  from  that  day  to 
the  hour  of  his  death  ;  so  I  had  little 
time  for  schooling,  vou  see.** 

**  But  this  news,  what  is  it?"  exclaim- 
ed Gabriel.    **  I  can't  staml  suspense?." 

"Xor  is  there  any  time  to  lose," 
said  his  mother;  **ynu  must  be  up 
and  doing,  my  l>oy,  for  we  have  got 
such  a  chance  as  I  never  hoped  to  see. 
If  you  ]>rorit  by  it  cleverly,  you  may 
put  an  end  to  Aletheia's  connexion 
>vith  Svdnev  fast  enou^zh,  now,  or  I 
am  nuu'h  nustaken." 

"You  don't  mean  it!"  exclaimed 
(labriel,  starting  uj),  his  eye^  glittering 
with  the  sudden  hoi>e  that  tla^ihed  into 
them.  "  Dh,  mother,  s|H.Mk! — speak 
quick — tell  me  all  !*'  And  drawing  a 
chair  close  to  her,  he  plact^nl  his  elbows 
on  the  table,  that  he  might  lean  his 
head  on  them,  and  gazed  into  her  face 
with  the  most  extnMne  eagerness. 

*♦  That  I  will,  mv  chil<l ;  it  does  mv 
heart  good  to  think  of  the  nleasure  I 
am  ji«)ing  to  giv(» :  you  shall  hear  all 
in  two  words.  You  must  know  I  have 
always  made  a  practice  of  going  to 
watch  Richard  Svdnev  on  the  davs 
when  he  goes  to  the  Abbey,  just  l>e- 
cause  I  tliought  it  well  to  be  always 
on  the  alert,  in  cast.'  I  might  glean 
8om(>  casual  information  some  <iav ; 
and  the  event  has  proved  how  wise  I 
was  in  this.  What  do  you  think  hap- 
pened yestenlav  ?^I  never  was  so  much 
amazed  in  my  life !     After  having  seen 


him  pass  the  gate  of  tlie  Kreane,  on 
his  way  to  visit  Aletheia,  I  went  to  lie 
in  wait  for  him  in  the  meadow  luids 
there,  near  the  boundary,  where  I 
knew  I  could  watch  him  almost  all  the 
way  to  Sydney  Court.  Well,  there 
I  was,  wandering  among  the  brush- 
wo')d,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Sydney  coming 
rilling  alon?  the  path,  sure  enough; 
and  who  <lo  you  think  was  with  him?** 

'*  Xot  Aletheia,"  exclaimed  Gabriel. 

'*  Xo,  indeed  ;  something  better 
than  that :  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Miss  Lilias  Randolph  I" 

«  Lilias ! — Lilias  and  Richard  Syd- 
ney! Impossible,  mother:  70a  must 
be  mistaken.  I  know  she  has  never 
seen  him,  and  does  not  even  know  his 
name.  She  Siiid  so  yesterday  momingt 
and  she  is  truth  itself,  it  cannot  be--* 
it  is  imix>ssible !" 

"It  is  not  only  possible,  bat  bj no 
means  so  unnatural  as  you  wtmld 
think.  I  was  as  much  confounded  as 
vou  at  first ;  but  I  found  out  all  aboat 
It  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Yoa 
know  Sydney  went  over  to  Ireland 
si>me  time  since,  to  see  his  wretched 
sister,  who  is  in  confinement  there ;  and 
it  so  hai)pened  that  he  came  back  in 
the  siuu^  vessel  that  brought  over 
Lilian.  This  I  learned  from  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  I  d  »n*t  suppose  be  had  seen 
her  till  yestenlay,  when  they  seemed 
to  me  to  have  met  by  accident.  Bnt  if 
she  did  not  know  his  name  on  board 
ship,  nor  yet  the  name  of  Aletheia*! 
visitor,  of  course  she  would  never  sua* 
|>ect  them  of  being  identical.** 

*'  Well,  vou  are  right ;  this  explaiaa 
their  meeting.  But  how  is  it  to  profit 
me  in  any  way? — where  u  the  good 
news  you  promised  me '/" 

"Patience;  I  have  not  told  70a 
nearly  all  yet :  and  I  declare  I  tlunk 
you  are  half  asleep  this  momiDg, 
Gabriel,  not  to  have  an  inkling  of  mj 
plan  already.  What  do  you  suppose 
were  the  List  words  I  had  the  salisfius- 
ti(m  of  hearing  them  say  to  one  an- 
other before  they  parted?  Nothing 
less  than  an  ap|)oiulment  for  a  dan- 
destine  meeting  some  morning  next 
week  in  the  woods,  at  the  dawn  of 
dayl  There,  what  do  yon  think  of 
that?"  she  said,  in  a  triumphant  tons. 

"  How  very  extraordtnary 
'can  it  mean  ?    \iv  you  sure  yoa 
correct Iv,  mother?" 

«•  Why,  rhihi,  1  was  as  close  to  them 
almost  as  I  am  to  yoa.     When  I 
them  together,  I 
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hear  what  they  were  talking  about ; 
so  I  went  on,  and  crouched  among  the 
bushes,  just  where  the  Sydney  estate 
marches  with  the  Abbey  lands,  as  I 
thought  they  were  likely  to  part  there; 
and  so  they  did ;  and  I  just  heard  the 
last  words,  by  good  luck." 

**  But,  mother,  I  can  tell  you,  if 
you  are  buildin«»  your  hopes  on  any 
sort  of  attachment  between  Lihas  and 
Sy<hiey,  you  are  utterly  mistaken. 
The  silly,  romantic  child  has  given 
herself,  heart  and  soul,  to  Hubert 
Lyie.  She  has  carried  her  generous 
folly — for  generous  it  certainly  is — to 
an  incredible  extent." 

"And  who  told  you  I  had  any  idea 
of  the  kind,  you  tiresome  boy  ?  Have 
you  not  sense  enough  to  see  that  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  whether 
there  is  really  any  attachment  between 
those  two,  provided  Aletheia  Ran- 
dolph is  made  to  believe  that  there  is? 
I  tell  you  the  day  is  ours,  if  she  could 
once  be  persuaded  that  Sydney  has 
given  his  heart's  love  to  Lillas,  and  is 
only  deterred  by  his  connexion  with 
herself  from  throwing  his  resolution  to 
the  winds,  as  his  father  did  before  him, 
and  making  himself  happy  in  a  mar- 
riage with  her  cousin.  1  know  her 
wiill  enough  to  feel  certain  that  the 
bare  idea  of  her  being  an  obstacle  to 
his  happiness,  even  though  she  would 
not  approve  of  his  breakiui^  his  vow, 
would  be  enough  to  make  her  hide 
herself  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the 
earth  out  of  his  sight.  You  may  de- 
pend upon  it  she  would  never  see  him 
airain ;  and  there's  an  old  saying, 
Gabriel,  that  many  a  heart  is  caught 
in  the  rebound." 

**  Ah,  mother,  it  is  a  fine  scheme,  if 
only  it  couhl  be  accomplished ;  but  I 
confess  I  don't  see  how  we  are  ever  to 
deceive  Aletheia  to  this  extent." 

**  Xot  so  difficult  as  you  fancy ; 
remember,  she  listens  to  every  word  X 
say,  and  knows  of  no  motive  I  could 
possibly  have  for  beguiling  her.  It  is 
easy  to  assert,  what  is  likely  enough— 
that  Sydney  had  known  Lilias,  long 
since,  in  Ireland;  and  Aletheia  would 
understand  fast  enough,  that  if  he  had 
fancied  her  cousin,  she  herself  was  the 
last  person  he  wo'ild  ever  have  spoken 
to  of  her.  Besides,  Gabriel,  if  J  am 
not  much  mistaken,  there  is  something* 
working  just  now  between  Sydney  and 
Aletheia  which  would  render  it  by  no 
means  so  difficult  to  lead  her  to  believe 
that    he    had    <'<'iised    to    love    her. 


Possibly,  indeed^  tjiis  may  really  be 
the  case;  but  at  all  events  I  nave 
gathered^  from  the  incessant  ques- 
tions she  asks  me  as  to  his  temper  and 
disposition  in  former  times,  that  he 
has  grown  fierce,  harsh,  and  stem  with 
her  of  late." 

**  So  far  that  tallies  with  the  horrible 
scene  whichtook  place  last  time  he  was 
at  the  Abbey,  when  I  heard  her  actu. 
ally  begging  mercy  from  him,"  said 
Gabriel,  shuddering  at  the  recollection. 

"Well,  now  then  you  understand 
my  scheme.  Let  me  but  have  her  here 
one  hour  to  myself,  and  I'll  tell  her 
such  a  plausible  tale  of  his  mad  love 
for  Lilias,  and  how  I  have  heard  it  all 
from  his  confidential  servant ; — and  of 
some  obstacle,  which  alone  prevents 
his  happy  marriage,  and  which  they 
believe  to  be  a  former  attachmenti  now 
grown  hateful ;  and  trust  me  if  I  can 
prevent  her  throwing  herself  into  the 
river,  to  be  out  of  his  way  the  sooner, 
I  shall  soon  persuade  her  that  the  mar- 
riage of  this  former  lady-love  of  his,  is 
the  only  way  by  which  he  can  be  made 
free  and  happy ;  and  then,  Mr.  Gabriel^ 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  present  yourself,  and  she  is 
yours." 

**  Mother,  mother,  what  a  vision  of 
delight  you  have  opened  out  before 
me  1  How  shajl  I  ever  be  able  to  en- 
dure the  reaction  if  the  scheme  fails  ? 
Yet  it  does  seem  plausible  ;  at  least, 
it  is  well  worth  the  chance,  for  the 
mere  possibility  of  success  were  not 
too  dearly  purchased  by  any  effort ; 
but  Aletheia  will  require  some  proof, 
mother ;  she  will  never  cast  away  her 
faith  in  this  man  on  your  bare  state- 
ment. 

"  Why,  Gabriel,  you  have  lost  your 
senses  this  morning,  I  think.  Don't 
you  see  that  my  whole  plot  hinges  on 
the  one  fact,  that  I  have  such  an  in- 
controvertible proof  to  offer  her  in  the 
secret  interview  which  is  to  take  place 
between  Jjilias  and  Sidney?  I  will 
give  my  own  colouring  to  the  meeting, 
and  she  shall  go  herself  to  see  them 
together.  If  they  are  only  half  as 
friendly  as  they  were  when  I  saw  them 
separate,"  she  continued,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  "^here  is  little  fear  but  her 
jealous  heart  will  think  them  full  of  ten- 
derness to  one  another ;  and  they  looked 
doleful  enough  that  day,  I  am  sure, 
to  have  persuaded  any  one  that  they 
were  in  despair." 

'<  But  how  will  you  induce  her  .to 
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00  ?"  said  Gftbriely  anxiously ;  **  Ale- 
tiieia  will  never  play  the  eavesdropper." 

'<  She  need  not  go  near  enough  to 
hear  what  thev  say  ;  in  fact,  the  whole 
plan  would  fall  to  the  ground,  if  I  were 
not  certain  she  is  too  fastidious  to  do 
so.  But  if  you  consider  that  her  object 
in  ascertaining  whether  he  really  does 
love  another  than  herself,  will  be  solely 
to  make  him  happy  by  freeing  him  of 
her  own  claims  upon  him,  you  may 
trust  the  woman's  U»ve,  and  the  wo- 
man's agony,  for  .«H:'iziug  the  only  means 
she  has  of  hearing  the  truth." 

Gradually,  as  his  mother  sjKjke,  the 
expression  of  indesicribablo  triumph 
deepened  in  the  clear  blue  e\-es  <»f  Ga- 
briel, till  they  assumed  something  of 
the  fierce  exultation  of  a  tiger,  wh<>n 
his  prey  seems  already  within  his 
grasp.     He  rose  up  : — 

"Mother,"  he  said,  extending  his 
hand  to  her,  "  it  is  a  rare  plan,  ablv 
conceived,  and  easily  to  be  executed,  it' 
only  you  succeed — if  only  you  gain  me 
Alethebi,  and  the  Abbey — ^}'ou  shall 
reign  there  as  a  xory  queen  yourself, 
and  there  is  nothing  you  can  ask  I  will 
not  ^nt.*' 

*•  I  take  you  at  your  word,  child," 
cxclaime<l  his  mother,  ea;;er  to  swal- 
low the  bait  he  thus  held  out  to  her. 
'•  I  bind  you  to  your  promisee,  mind,  for 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  wheu  I 
shall  claim  it  of  you." 

'*  Tell  me  quickly,  then,  what  is  the 
first  step  you  mean  to  take  in  this  af- 
fair, and  let  me  be  gone  ;  for  I  would 
not,  on  any  account,  have  it  known  at 
the  Abbey,  that  I  was  out  at  this  time 
to-day." 

"  \Vhy,  my  course  is  plain.  The  day 
before  that  fixed  for  Sydney's  meeting 
with  Lilias,  I  send  to  Aletheia,  to 
tell  her  I  am  ill,  and  wi.sh  to  see  her. 
She  promised  to  come  to  me  on  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  any  time,  if  this  was  the 
case.  Then,  she  receiving  mv  instruc- 
tions— (the  woman's  expression  ^rew 
hideous  in  its  malice  as  she  said  this) — 
next  morning  goes  to  give  her  la^t 
look  on  Richard  Sidney,  till  you  take 
her  to  visit  him  as  Mrs.  Gabriel  Ran. 
dolph ;"  and  she  Iaughe<l  scornfully. 

**  Mother,  this  is  no  matter  for  jest- 
ing,"  said  Gabriel,  with  considerable 
sternness,  for  his  feelings,  however  un- 
bridled, were  too  deep  for  this  heart- 
less  levity.  *•  But  why  so  late  ?  Why 
not  see  her  oflen,  and  poison  her  mind 
by  degrees?" 

'*  BectLUte  I  must  not  leave  her  time 


to  have  it  in  her  power  to  oommmiiotlt 
with  either  Sydney  or  Liliaiy  and  !«■ 
never  sure  of  creatores  like  her*  wIm 
make  what  they  call  a  duty  of  Mropa- 
lous  truth.  JNOy  no»  sir,  1  knoir  iraat 
I  am  about." 

**  I  believe  yon  do,"  said  GabrieL  witli 
a  smile  which  few  would  have  loved  to 
look  upon.  *'  I  think  I  mavy  indeed, 
safely  trust  you.  WelU  yoa  know  tout 
reward."  And,  wrioging  her  hand,  ha 
sprung  from  the  cottage,  and  took  his 
wav  to  the  abbey. 

^Vith  what  a  proud,  quick  step  ha 
breasted  the  hill  as  he  left  the  vallejl 
His  heart  was  beating  wild  and  hin 
with  the  most  ungovernable  triumph. 
She  should  be  his.  Ue  woold  win  ner 
yet.  He  would  drag  her  oat  of  the 
grasp  of  that  man  whom  he  hated,  and 
whom  he  yet  felt  she  so  pasaonatelj 
loved,  that  she  would  have  been  ood. 
tent  to  have  lain  beneath  his  feety  had 
he  so  willed  it. 

And  had  he  no  thought  then  for  her, 
in  the  midst  of  tliis  deep  exultation  ?^ 
for  her,  into  whose  very  heart  he  wai 
about  to  plun^  so  cruel  a  knife,  bj  hit 
base  machinations.  He  may  lay  the  flat- 
tering unction  to  his  soul,  that  ahead/ 
she  is  wretched — ^that  she  never  can  be 
the  ^-ife  of  him  whom  she  so  TmaXj 
cherishes.  But  what  after  all  does  he 
know  of  her  existence^  save  thia 
fact,  that  Richard  Sydney 
to  her  than  the  air  she  breathes  mow 
to  be  desired  of  her  than  the  light  of 
day ;  and  sought  for  by  hear,  ratner  m 
rest  in  weariness,  or  freedom  in  capti- 
vity, or  release  in  torment ;  and  that  be 
is  beloved  of  her,  yes,  beloved  with  a 
clinging  faithfidness,  a  boundlcM  depth 
of  pure  devotion,  which  has  no  name  in 
hu  man  words,  and  rarely,  indeed,  ■place 
in  human  hearts.  He  knows  thi%  and 
he  knows  nought  else  concerning  her ; 
and  yet  he  is  about  to  seize  upon  her 
life  with  his  ruthless  hands,  that  ne  magf 
mould  it  to  his  will«  and  in  so  dofaig 
wring  from  it  all  hope,  ail  joy«  all  peaes^ 
and  crush  it,  haply,  into  the  very  dnl 
of  death.  For  it  is  thus  that  in  tfaa 
world  many  murders  are  ooounitlad 
without  bloodshed  1 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  think  what 
power  one  human  being  mar  \ 
over  another  in  this  mortal  lira  t 
*it  is  no  less  a  deadly  crime  to 
that  power*  except  by  some 
ed  solemn  duty;    for  we  c 
nothing  of  those  lives  with  wUflh  w« 
tamper,  even  if  we  have  gone  I 
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in  hand  with  them  from  in&ncy. 
We  may  sit  at  the  same  board,  and 
slumber  on  the  self-same  pillow,  with 
those  we  call  our  friends,  and  yet 
are  they  mysteries  to  us — whose 
springs  of  action  are  beyond  our  ken ; 
whose  joys  and  suflerings  may  never 
rise  unto  the  surface  to  tell  us  of  their 
inward  histories.  But  Gabriel  feared 
not  to  wield  this  power,  for  he  had 
indeed  no  thoughts  for  her  except 
as  the  prize  he  coveted,  which  must 


and  should  be  his,  though  he  purchased 
her  unto  himself  with  her  own  hearts' 
agony.  So  he  strode  on  towards  his 
home,  a  proud,  exulting  man :  but  he 
little  dreams  that  this  day's  tmgodly 
triumph  shall  have  a  deep  revenge  at 
that  hour  yet  to  come,  when  it  shall 
seem  to  him  in  the  madness  of  his  vain 
remorse,  that  her  pale  folded  hands, 
and  cold  white  lips,  invoke  a  cui*se 
upon  him  for  his  treacherous  deed, 
and  for  his  cruel  destructive  love ! 


CHAPTER  xrv. 

THS  RBCORD  Or  A  MAOIIE88  WHICH   WiS  NOT   UrSAHITT. 


A  FRESH,  bright  dawn,  the  loveliest  hour 
of  an  English  summer,  was  rousing  the 
slumbering  life  in  woods  and  fields,  and 
painting  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in 
the  gorgeous  hues  of  the  sunrise. 

Beautiful  it  was  to  see  the  first  blush 
of  day  mantling  over  the  distant  hills, 
tinging  them  with  a  faint  cnmson,  and 
the  first  smile  shooting,  in  one  bright 
beam,  through  the  sl^,  while  it  lit  up 
the  fair  face  of  nature  with  a  sparkling 
light.  Lilias  Randolph  stood  on  the 
flight  of  steps  which  led  from  the  Ab- 
bey to  the  park,  and  looked  down  on 
the  joyous  scene.  She  seemed  herself 
a  very  t^-pe  of  the  morning,  with  her 
sunny  eyes,  and  her  golden  hair  ;  and 
her  gaze  wandered  glad  and  free 
over  the  spreading  landscape,  while  her 
thoughts  roamed  far  away  in  regions 
yet  more  bright,  even  the  sunlit  fields 
of  fancy. 

It  was  the  day  and  the  hom*  when 
she  was  to  go  and  meet  Richard  Syd- 
ney, in  order  to  have,  at  length,  a  full 
revelation  of  his  mysterious  connexion 
with  her  cousin.  She  knew  that  it  was 
an  interview  of  solemn  import  to  both 
of  those,  in  whom  she  felt  so  deep  an 
interest ;  yet,  so  entirely  were  one 
thought  and  one  feeling  alone  gaining 
empire  over  her  spirit  that,  even  then, 
in  that  momentous  hour,  they  had  no 
share  in  the  visions  with  which  her 
heart  was  busy.  The  week  that  had 
intervened  since  she  last  had  spoken 
with  Sydney,  had  been  the  brightest 
of  her  life,  and  memory  was  retracing 
now  those  golden  hours,  not  with  the 
bitter,  mournful  longing  with  which 
we  look  back  on  joys  that  shall  return 
no  more,  but  with  the  deep  delight 
which  derives  its  great  charm  from  the 
sure  hope  of  a  speedy  renewal  of  the 
same  enjoyment. 
Many  hours  of  each  day  had  been 
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spent  with  Hubert  Lyle  and  his  mo- 
ther, hours  in  which  he  had  taken  de- 
light in  opening  to  her  young  mind  the 
treasures  of  knowledge,  which  he  had 
gathered  from  the  master-minds  of  al- 
most every  age  and  clime.  He  had  begun 
to  make  her  acquainted,  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  literature  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  there  was  to  her  an  exquisite 
enjoyment  in  hearing  him,  first  read 
the  glowing  poems,  sne  loved  so  well, 
in  their  soft,  foreign  tongue,  and  then 
clothe  them  in  his  own  words,  that  she 
might  understand  their  beauty.     One 
pleasure  only  was  greater  than  this, 
to  kneel  at  his  side  with  folded  hands, 
that  would  have  sought  to  hush  the 
verpr  beating  of  her  heart  if  possible, 
whilst  he  sang  to  her  the  holy  strains 
that  first  had  bound  her  soul  to  his ;  and 
she,  the  while,  loved  to  picture  to  her- 
self how  beautiful  his  fair  spirit  would 
be  one  day  in  heaven,  though  now  held 
captive  in  its  unsightly    prison;  and 
already,  to  her  partial  eyes,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  beauty  of  ms  inward  pu- 
rity  and  goodness  had  glorified  the 
poor  deformed  frame. 

Sweet,  then,  it  was  to  her  to  retrace 
those  moments  of  calm  enjoyment ; 
and  when  her  old  nurse  appeared,  for 
whom  she  had  been  waiting,  it  was 
with  an  efibrt  that  she  recalled  her  spi. 
rit  from  its  flight,  upon  the  wings  of 
hope,  into  the  future  of  her  bright 
imagination,  in  order  to  proceed  on 
the  mission  of  charity  which  had  called 
her  forth  at  that  early  hour.  That  it 
was  in  truth  a  work  of  charity,  she 
was  deeply  convinced ;  for  Aletheia 
had  appeared,  if  possible,  still  more 
utterly  depressed  since  the  last  inter- 
view she  nad  had  with  Sydney :  and 
Lilias  had  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt 
any  additional  communication  with 
her,  as  she  had  withdrawn  herself  en- 
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tin.'ly  from  the  'oclory  of  hor  relations,  vorst*  an»l  bitterer  that  death — it  u  to 

excel »tiiig  at  the  staicMl  iH'rinrl?  when  me,  to  s«.'e  my  Aletheia  ilyinjr  thus  bc- 

phf  wjis  I'Dinpi-lli- 1  liv  hfi"  uin-1'.' ti»  be  lu-iitli  my  nwn  eniclhandl     Alis«  Ran- 

>vlih  thLMii;  aij'l  tlu-n  she  iiiaiiitaiiieil  iljljih.  I  have  iWl,  in  prepariii;r  mvA'lf 

an  iiniK'n-jiraiilo  ^il^■In.v.  t-ii-  ilii^  i:itcrvii'vv,  that  il  will  Ik»  urt«;rlv 

Sj  si»m,   tliiTi'Ktri*,  as  Liii.i*  eaine  ini; »»•<>•. :.!•.*  tor  nu*  to  entiT  into  all  the 

wltliIn.':i;ilitut*Ui(.'hartlSv(lnev,  whuhad  niinuii.'  ilrtails  of  our  wretehed  historv, 

arriwd  fir>t  at  thr  ]>'.aoif  ctf  ivii'hzvuii-.,  av  I  il.'>i;^Miil   at   fir^t.     I  must  be  as 

shL*rt'Suhitflyl)aniNh»',lthi'th'jii.:Ii>  iliat  brief   a>  may  be  eunsistent   with  ihe 

WiTe  so   absjrbiiii:   to   \wv  mvn   )l\a'\  one  ubjeet   I  have  in  view,  whioh  i*, 

heart,  and  >rt  liei>tr!l'  scrimi-'ly  t  »  jive  t.)   jiivi-    vuh  a   njnij»h*te    nndtTStand- 

hi-r«M»Mri^  attrMii.»:»  to  the  w..rk  imiw  ms  "f  i»nr  ]»i»^itiitn — For,"  he    added 

})i'f')iv  Jut,  it.  Iraplv,  it  nii-jli:  'i.*  l'ivv.i  siriillnix  ^atllv — '•ahh'>u;:h   I   stvm    to 

h'-r.  in  "ioiur  d«-Lrrrr.  !■>  iiiini<»;«-r  ini;n  yni,  n"Ml.i:ibt,  a  man  of  stern  aspect 

tli"ir  •xrievoM"  mi-ierv.      Au'l  trulv  Iht  an  1  in'W^rfil  strenvjili,    I  vet  am  not 

tirst  irlance  U[».>ii  llie  t'aee  nt"  tin- ira:i  >tr.iM:r  en 'U::li   to  mider^o  the  ]iaiii  of 

whi>  st'Hiil  llien-,  wiHi  his  4  Vi'-J  ;i\iil  ,in  livinj,   over   a.;ain,    the    feartnl    pptv 

tht"  iiatli  wliirh  \v;i*  t'»  liri'n:  li«*i"  ancl  iMT'.m  of  ilie  la^t  tew  vears.      I  could 

liiM-   l»;»|KMl-lor   -'ii-«-  »ur   ni'.ir    t«»  him,  n  it   a«t   ajain — :is  it  wt-re — that   deep 

w.iu!d  havi-  >»iIVp"i'1  t  »  li:i\e  ib-Iv.n  all  tr.iiXidv   «ii'  onr   miserable    live9,   and 

\\\\'i\<  t'roin  h'T  iiiiijii.  >avi'  thi^  nMr  <•  mi-  trjii-'  ii-*  ivmrsr  from  the  first  dtdiisire 

vietioM.  that  in  that  look  alii:u>  -he  liad  brijliiue^s  whifli    lie;ruile«l     us    both, 

aeii-iii*e"l  a  di.ijKT  kiiiiwlflje  ««l"  MiVrr-  t!iri»u:ih   all  thr    ileejK'iiinj^   shaclofi  of 

ii);^  than  lur  mwu   iiast    lite,  in  all  i:<  ;:1  •  >iii.  to  the  <]ark  and  hoin^lcss  nijsbt 

deiaiU,  ha-l  ever  a!l'»r»l"tl  luT.     Sy<bii-y  thit    i.-  ari)nnil   w*  now,  liku  the  very 

heard  hi-r  !>t"j»  I'liivT  bifi'i'"' >lie  ]i-lii'\"l  >ipiriil  nt' death  it'«elf.     Forfjivo   met 

it  po<>iblis  ami,  b<i  inilin;;  ti>war>I<  her.  tlu-n.    it'  I   si.-em    abrupt    ami    uncoil* 

hi*  <i'izi"l  \wY  hau'l  with  a  '^im";*  whii'li  neeti'd — (tnlv  tell  me  it*,  at    anv   time. 

wa<^alm>»st  i>  >nvnKive.      lie  iii\w  Inr  yi'U   d>»  n  »t   tullv  umlerstaiid  iiie»  and 

a*iidf  tn  ^Mini;  littl'  distance  tr«>ni  hi-r  may  thrliMpi^  dim  and  faint  aj<  it  is,  of 

n'n-se,  who  sit  di»\vn  on  a  bank  lo  wail  brijliiiMiiiiLT,    t-ven   yi*t    that    prt^ciooA 

f)r  tln-m.  llii-,   ■^i^e.  iin-  niTve  f.»r  thismn:4t  bitter 


**  Al  Mlu'ial  "    he    saiil,    in   a    vi-iee  ta-k.    W**  s'rill  bi«  ipiii-t  hen*,"  hu  coii- 

hiiar'<i4-  trom  rmntiitn  :  av.il  >he  undt-r-  tiiia-.'il.  dr.twini;  her  lH.*neatli  the  vhaila 

s!iiih1  the  fjrii-siion  h<- w.i'dd  a.ok  in  that.  «■!'  a  <|iri>ail*n^  in-e,  and  ^»atin<^  him- 

one.    word,    bv   tin*    rr-llcss,    jxnawin^"  >i'll'ai    hi-r  >iil»*. 

aii.\ifty  th.it  ulfamc.l  wiili  ;i  lalrat  iliv  Lilia'«  b.-nt  d>)wn   her  he.id  that   rhe 

from  his  « y*-.^.  mijhi  not   "••em  to   note  thi»  workinst 

*»  I  tear  >hi'  is  ovm  nmn*  wiTtrht-il  othi-J  i-nuntenaner,  a-*  he  laid  hare  be- 

than  bel'ore   your   vi'^ll,"   -"aid    Lilian,  foi\-  In-r    tin-  most   hidden   9prin«v9  of 

vrrv   tt''Utlv,   v«'t   lirfiilv  :   for  >he   ti'lr  ln«;  >o:il,  and  lu*  iK-ifan:— 
.-he  dan'd  nut   tamjuM*  with   hi.*.  i:rrat  •'!  wa^  born  heir  to  a  eursH.*.       Cen- 

a-^iniv  by  serkisjiX  to  imui-i-mI  aiiirht  iif  tnri»-t  aifo  an  ani'estvir  of  mini*    ninr- 

th-    irii'h.     *•  NVhitt'^ii'    be   ln-r    a:i-  «1  "r,- 1  a  woman  he  om-c  had  lovoil,  be. 

<jiii««h,  it  -fM-m-i  to  havi*  d»-.'|M'M'- 1  >iiiee  ea!i««-.'  hi««  m-i^lrei    Ind  ilriven  hor  niady 

that  evi'Ut  :  an-l  I  havi- lo.ki-tl  t'orward  jmi-I  tha'   in   h'-r  ravliiiif*  shi«   revealed 

tn  this  hiiir  with  in«ri-a-in_r  imjMiiiru'i'.  hi-<    njany    j-nmes.      AVilh    licr    dviii£ 

in   I  hi*  hitpi-   that,    by  any   m-'an-,  wi«  Im-ith   >hr    invoked   the  euri«o    ot'  in- 

ni;iy  be  iiM"  to  'li-\i-'  ^o'lu*  aliiviati  m  sanirv  on  him  ami  hi-*  honsi'  for  ever. 

to  h«'r  "Mtr-ilni: :   ..;  ln-rwi"-.  1    ti-r  iililr  a'l  1  i!i'  ery  nf  hrr  departing  soul  wa« 

— Mi'lfi'.l  I  tvriiil.!i-  \—s\   h"'.'  -M'i-iijih  h  ■.»:•  1.      TihT.'  ha- n  )i  bi>en  .'i  sjiMierm- 

fail  hi-r  altOji  thiT  in  i!i"- -tr  ij"  :!■*.  '  ti  m    in    our    t'amily    >inee    that    hour 

*  I  kni'w  voii  \\.»  il  I  ti'll  m-'  ilii","  In*  wiri;:i  hi"  n"»t    had   il-  >hriekin£r 


sai-l,  with  a  tnoin-iit'il   biiti-rn>-o'<   -*■  1  ni  tc  t*  rrlii*  in  <iin' cars  the  miiri|«*red 

kiU'W    1   .-li>idd   le  ar    hoiv  a'ly  I    had  worn  ins    scri-am.      S,nne  thero     hav8 

pi-rlormr  1  my  i»wn  hati'ful  t  i-'.v.      Oh  I  bi-  -m  a'li  ni::-t    the  Syiiin-ys  tif  ]>iH:uliAr 

wp-ti'h"'!,  mi-iTabl'*  Iwiiii  :!i.ii  Ian!  i-ou^ii'iti  im,    a^    it   w.ndd   si'ein,   who 

wliv  i-  -o  iiobh-  a   lil"«'  t  •   b-  \vrr\-'l  bixi-ni*:  ai-'u  illy  b '«'ri  vi-jit-'tl  with  tho 

f..    m-        r»  It    1   lii\''   "\v  n  I   'o  1   >n  i.i'.lilv;   bi»    t!i"V   Invi*    in-ver 


t.i;ii    nn.-i'ir — 'o    b.-    lo  il  i\    i-i'i:i    aipl  !■•  tr  iii-^inir    it    !•    t'l-'U*   i*!id  Ireii.      Of 

- -b'-p  ►--I'-'*-' 1,   a-    if   it     vx'-ii-    O"'    ill"'  -iH-li  .i:m  I  :    ivhi'i' my  tath  T ilied  a  sai. 

i['h-tion  «»l'my  own  lif>- anM  liiMtii  tha?  i-i  'f  l»y  hi-  o.vii  -4-n<i'li*->!4  uet,  tut  i  hi« 

i.- at   i-.-u<'.  lor  nj-i"!  -iir--i.  woi-^.  _  "'a'"  "uly    oth-r  •  hiM  b.'.-i.Jc-i  niyiclf^  ar 
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sister,  wears  her  coronet  of  straw  in 
the  Dublin  Asylum,  and  calls  herself  a 
queen. 

**  It  would  appal  you  to  hear  the 
fearful  calamities  which  each  succeed- 
ing family  has  undergone  through 
this  awful  curse.  At  last,  as  the  ca- 
talojjue  of  traoic  events  grew  darker 
and  darker,  it  became  a  solemn  matter 
of  discussion  to  our  unhappy  race, 
whether  it  were  not  an  absolute  duty 
that  the  members  ofa  house  so  doomed, 
should  cease  at  last  to  propagate  the 
curse,  and  by  a  resolute  abandonment 
of  all  earthly  ties,  cause  our  name 
and  misery  to  perish  from  the  earth. 
The  necessity  tor  this  righteous  sacri- 
fice was  admitted ;  but  the  resolution  in 
each  separate  individual  to  become  the 
destined  holocaust,  has  hitherto  forever 
failed  before  the  power  of  the  mighty 
human  love  that  lured  them  ever  to  its 
pure  resistless  joys.  It  was  so  with  my 
father — like  myself  he  was  an  only  son  ; 
and,  in  the  ardour  of  a  generous  youth, 
he  vowed  to  be  the  offering  needful,  to 
still  the  cry  of  that  innocent  blood  for 
vengeance ;  but  the  sweet  face  of  my 
mother  came  between  him  and  his 
holy  vow.  He  married  her,  and  the 
punishment  came  down  with  fearful 
weight  on  both,  when  her  fond  heart 
broke  at  sight  of  his  ghastly  corpse. 
Then  it  was  she  knew  the  retribution 
in  their  case  had  been  just ;  and  on  her 
dying  bed,  with  the  yet  unclosed  coffin 
of  her  husband  by  her  side,  she  made 
me  vow  upon  the  holy  cross  that  I, 
myself,  would  be  the  sacrifice — that 
never  would  I  take  a  wife  unto  my 
heart  or  home  ;  and  that  never,  from  my 
hfe,  should  any  hel(>less  being  inherit 
existence  with  a  curse.  That  vow  I 
took,  that  vow  I  kept,  and  that  vow  I 
will  keep,  though  Aletheia,  beloved  of 
mv  heart  and  soul,  dearer  than  all  be- 
neath  the  skies,  were  to  lav  herself 
down  beneath  my  very  feet  to  die. 
Oh  !  shall  we  not  rest  in  heaven," 

He  bowed  his  head  for  a  moment,  and 
his  frame  shook  with  emotion,  but  driv- 
ing ba<rk  the  tide  of  anguish,  he  went 
on : — **  Aftermv  mother's  death  and  my 
sister's  removal,  who  had  been  insane 
almost  from  childhood,  I  shut  myself 
up  entirely  at  Sydney  Court,  and  gave 
way  to  a  species  of  morbid  melancholy 
which  was  thought  to  be  fearfully  dan- 
gerous for  one  in  my  position.  I  had 
fnends,  however ;  and  the  best  and 
truest  was  Colonel  Randolph,  my  Ale- 
theia's  father,  the  early  companion  of 
my  own  poor,  hapless  parent.    He  was 


resolved  to  save  liie  from  the  miserabli^ 
condition  in  which  I  then  was.  Hb 
came  to  me  and  told  me,  with  all  the 
authority  of  his  long  friendship,  that  I 

must  go  with  him  to  the  M ,  where 

he  had  been  appointed  governor.  He 
said  it  was  a  crime  to  waste  a  life^ 
which,  though  unblest  by  human  ties, 
might  be  made  most  useful  to  my  fel- 
low-creatures. I  had  studied  much  in 
brighter  days,  and  given  to  the  world 
the  fruits  of  my  labours.  These  had  not 
passed  unheeded ;  he  told  me  they  had 
proved  that  talents  had  been  committed 
to  me  whereby  I  might  be  a  benefactor 
to  my  race,  all  the  more  that  no  soft 
endearments  of  domestic  joys  would 
wean  my  thoughts  from  sterner  duties. 
I  was  to  go  with  him ;  he  insisted  it 
would  benefit  myself,  and  would  injure 
none.  His  family  consisted  of  his  one 
daughter,  his  precious,  beloved  Ale- 
theia, for  he  doated  on  her  with  more 
than  the  ordinary  love  of  a  father.  She 
knew  my  history,  and  would  be  to  mo 
a  sister.  Alas  !  alas  I  for  her  destruc- 
tion, I  consented." 

Auain,  a  momentary  pause.  Li  lias 
gently  raised  her  compassionate  eyes, 
but  he  saw  her  not;  he  seemed  lost  m  a 
vision  of  the  past,  and  soon  went  on: — 

**That  lovely  land  where  I  dwelt  with 
her,  it  seems  a  tyi)e  of  the  beauty  and 
happiness  which  was  around  me  then  I 
And,  oh !  what  a  dream  it  is  to  think 
of  now — the  cloudless  sky — the  glo- 
rious sun — and  her  eyes  undimmed,ner 
smile  unfaded!  Oh!  Aletheia — my  Ale- 
theia!— treasure  of  many  lives!  bright 
and  joyous — light  to  the  eyes  that 
looked  on  her,  blessing  to  the  hearts 
that  loved  her — would  that  I  had  died 
or  ever  I  drew  her  very  soul  into  mine, 
and  K'ft  her  the  poor,  crushed,  helpless 
being  that  she  is  I  You  cannot  picture 
to  yourself  the  fascination  that  was 
around  her  then — high-minded,  noble 
in  heart,  lofty  in  soul ;  her  bi  ight  spirit 
stamped  its  glory  on  her  face,  and  she 
was  beautiful,  with  all  spiritual  loveli- 
ness. None  ever  saw  her  who  loved  her 
not — her  rare  talents — her  enchanting 
voice ;  that  voice  of  her  very  soul, 
which  spoke  in  such  wonderful  music, 
drew  to  her  feet  every  creature  who 
knew  her ;  for  with  all  these  gifts,  this 
wonderful  intellect,  and  rarest  powers  of 
mind,  she  was  playful,  winning,  simple 
as  an  innocent  child.  I  say  none  saw 
her,  and  loved  her  not ;  how,  think 
you,  /  loved  her  ? — the  doomed  man, 
the  desolate  being,  whose  oarren  joy- 
less life  walked  hand  in  band  with  a 
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curse.  Let  tliis  an^ish  tell  voa  how  I 
loved  her  ;'*  and  he  turned  on  Lilias  a 
face  of  ghastly  paleness^  convulsed  with 
agony,  and  wet  with  the  dews  of  suf. 
fering ;  but  he  did  not  pause,  he  went 
on  rapidly: — •'  I  was  mad,  then,  in  one 
sense,  though  it  was  the  madness  of 
the  heart,  and  not  th«5  bruin.  Poor 
wretch,  1  thought  I  w(»uld  wring  a  joy 
out  of  mv  blasted  life  in  pjiiic  of  iiiJ, 
and,  whilst  nouL'  other  claiiiu'd  lier  as 
their  own,  I  would  revel  in  her  j»rc- 
senco,  and  in  the  rapture  f»f  her  ten- 
derness. I  know  it  was  nioukory  when 
I  bid  her  call  me  brother — a  sister 
truly  is  loved  with  other  love  than  that 
I  gave  her.  1  wnuld  have  seen  every 
relation  I  had  over  known  laid  dead  at 
my  feet,  could  I  have  thereby  j)ur- 
chased  for  her,  my  thrioe-bi*loved,  one 
moment's  pleasure. 

*'  Lilias,  does  a  ])asMon  of  such 
fearful  power  shoek  and  terrifv  vou, 
who  have  only  known  the  pfacid 
bt'atinj;  of  a  ffcntlc,  childlike  heart? 
Take  a  yet  deeper  lesson,  then,  in 
the  dark  elements  of  which  this  life 
may  \xi  composed,  and  learn  that 
deep,  anrl  true,  and  mighty  as  was  my 
lovo  for  her,  it  is  as  a  men;  name,  a 
breath,  a  vapour,  compared  with  that 
most  awful  aflection  which  Aletheia 
had  alrca<ly,  even  then,  vuwed  unto 
me,  in  llio  dojitli  of  lier  socivt  lieart. 
Ah  !  it  needed,  in  truth,  such  an 
agony  as  that  which  is  n^iw  incon>oratc 
with  it  in  Iut  heart,  to  coin*  with  its 
immensity ;  f(jr,  truly,  no  weak  ha])pi- 
ness  of  earth  could  haw.  had  afliinty 
witli  it — a  love  so  saint -like  mii.-t  ne<*ds 
have  been  a  mart\T.  1  will  not  attempt 
to  tell  you  what  lier  devotion  to  me 
was,  and  is,  and  .shall  be,  wliil>t  one 
faintest  throb  of  life  is  stirrin;;  in  her 
noble  heart.  You  have  seen  it — you 
have;  st-en  that  love  liKiking  tluxmgh 
those  eyes  of  hers,  like  a  mi^ihty  sj>irit 
endowed  with  an  existence  s-paratn 
from  her  own,  which  In 'Ms  h<'r  soul  in 
hi  fienre,   powerful  grasp. 

**I  must  hum-  on  now,  and  niv  wonls 
must  \h*  rapid  a<<  tin'  I'vents  that  diiivc 
us  from  the  bereiie  elysian  lields  i^i*  that 
first  dear  companionship,  through  storm 
and  whirlwind,  to  this  wiMerness  of  mi- 
sery where  I  am  sent  towan<h>r  to  and 
fro,  like  a  munlen*r,asl  am ;  condemned 
to  watch  the  daily  dying  of  the  sweet 
life  I  have  destroyed.  You  m:*y  think 
me  blind  ami  sens«;lcss,  for  so  1  ^urelv 
was,  but  it  is  certain  that  I  never  sus- 
pected the  love  she  bnre  me.  I  saw 
that  she  turned  awav  from  the  crowd « 


that  flocked  around,  and  was  deaf  to  aD 
the  ofiers  that  were  made  to  lier»  of 
rank,  and  wealth,  and  station,  and 
many  a  true  heart's  love ;  but  I  thooght 
this  was  because  her  own  was  ret  nn. 
touched,  and  when  I  saw  that  I  alone 
was  singled  out  to  be  the  object  of  lier 
attenti(m  and  solicit  nde,  I  fancied  it 
was  but  the  effect  of  her  decp»jgcnerooB 
pity  i'or  my  desolate  condition— and. 
pitv  it  was,  but  such  as  the  motlicr 
feels  for  the  sufiering  of  the  first-boniy 
whom  she  adores.  And  the  day  of  reve- 
lation camel 

"  I  told  vou  how  Colonel  Randolph 
doated  on  )iis  daun[hter;  traly,  none 
ever  loved  Aletheia  with  a  common 
love.  When  he  was  released  from  the 
duties  of  his  high  office^  it  was  one  of 
his  greatest  pleasures  to  walk,  or  ride 
with  me,  that  he  might  talk  to  me  of 
her.  One  morning  he  came  in  with  a 
packet  of  letters  from  England,  and, 
taking  me  by  the  arm,  druw  me  oat 
into  the  garden,  that  he  might  tell  me 
some  news,  which,  he  said,  gave  him 
exccciling  joy.  The  letters  annoonoed 
the  arrival  of  the  son  of  an  old  friend 
of  his,  who  had  just  succeeded  to  hia 
title  and  estates,  the  young  Marquis  of 

L ,  and  further  communicated,  in 

the  most  unn>served  manner,  that  hia 
objirt  in  coining  to  the  M  was  to 

make  Aletheia  his  wife,  if  he  oouM 
win  her  to  himself:  he  had  lonj;  lov«d 
her,  and  had  only  delayed  his  ofier  till 
he  could  instal  her  in  liis  lordljr  castle, 
with  all  the  honours  of  his  station.  To 
M'o  thi-^  union  accomplished,  Colond 
Kandolph  said,  had  been  his  one  wish 
sinci^  both  had  played  as  children  at 
his  feet,  and  he  now  believed  the 
desired  consummation  was  at  hand. 
Aletheia's  consent  was  alone  required^ 
and  tluTe  seemed  no  reason  to  doabt 
it  woulfl  l)e  given,  for  there  was  noCp 
he  asMirti'fl,  in  all  England,  one  mare 
worthy  of  her,  by  every  noble  gift  of 
mind,'  than  the  high-ljom,  gencroos- 
hearted  L 

"  Why,  indet^d,  should  she  not,  at 
once,  aci'cpt  the  brilliant  destiny  carv- 
ed out  tor  her? — I  did  not  doabt  it 
mon'  than  the  exulting  father,  and  I 
heanl  my  doom  fixed  in  the  same  wnae 
less  state  of  calm  with  which  the  crimi- 
nal who  knows  his  guilt  and  its  penal^, 
hears  the  sentence  of  his  cxecutioo.  I 
had  long  known  this  hour  must  cone  { 
and  what  had  1  now  to  do  but  Qathery 
as  it  were,  a  shroud  round  my  tortiirad 
soul,  ami,  like  the  Cvsars,  ctie  deoenUj 
to  all  cHithly  happiness  I  Even  in  that 
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tremendous  hour>  I  had  a  consciousness 
of  the  dignity  of  suffering — suffering 
that  is  which  comes  from  the  height  of 
heaven  above>  and  not  from  the  depths 
of  crime  below ! — ^I  resolved  that  the 
lamp  of  mjr  life's  joy  should  go  out 
without  a  sigh,  audible  to  human  ears, 
save  her's  alone,  who  had  lit  that  pure 
flame  in  the  black  night  of  my  cxis< 
.  tence. 

"  Lilias,  I  enter  into  no  detail  of 
what  I  felt  in  that  momentous  crisis, 
for  you  have  no  womim's  heart  if  you 
have  not  understood  it,  in  its  uttermost 
extent  of  misery.  One  thought,  how- 
ever, stood  up  pre-eminent  in  that  chaos 
of  suffering — the  conviction  that  I  must 
not  see  Aletheia  Randolph  again,  or 
the  very  powers  of  my  mind  would 
give  way  in  the  struggle  that  must 
ensue.  This  thought,  and  one  other — 
one  solitar}'  gleam  of  dreary  comfort, 
that  alone  reheved  the  great  darkness 
which  had  fallen  upon  me,  were  all  that 
seemed  distinct  in  my  mind :  that  last 
mournful  consolation  was  the  resolution 
taken  along  with  the  vow  to  see  her  no 
more,  that  ere  I  passed  for  ever  from 
her  memory,  she  should  know  what 
was  the  love  with  which  I  loved  her. 

'*  Quietly  I  gave  her  father  my  hand 
when  I  quitted  him,  and  he  said,  *  We 
shall  meet  in  the  evening;'  my  own 
determination  was  never  to  look  upon 
his  face  again.  I  went  home,  and 
sitting  down,  I  wrote  to  Aletheia  a 
letter,  in  which  all  the  pent-up  feehngs 
of  the  deep,  silent  devotion  I  cherish- 
ed for  her,  were  poiu*ed  out  in  words 
to  which  the  wretchedness  of  my  posi- 
tion gave  a  fearful  intensity — burning 
words,  indeed  I  She  has  told  me  since, 
that  they  seemed  to  eat  into  her  heart 
like  fire.  I  left  the  letter  for  her  and 
quitted  the  house ;  and  I  believed  my 
feet  should  never  pass  that  beloved 
threshold  again.  There  was  a  spot  where 
Aletheia  and  I  had  gone  almost  day  by 
clay  to  wander,  since  we  had  dwelt  in  that 
land.  She  loved  it,  because  she  could 
look  out  over  the  ocean  in  its  boundless- 
ness, whose  aspect  soothed  her,  she  said, 
as  with  a  promise  of  eternity.  It  was  a 
huge  rock  that  rose  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea,  and  sloped  down  on  the 
other  side,  by  a  gentle  declivity,  to 
the  plain.  I  have  often  thought  what 
a  type  of  our  life  it  was;  we  saw  no- 
thing of  the  precipice  as  we  ascended 
the  soft  and  verdant  mount,  and  sud- 
denly it  was  at  our  feet,  and  if  the  blast 
of  heaven  had  driven  us  another  step, 
it  hud  been  into  destruction. 


''  Thither,  when  I  had  parted,  as  I 
believed,  for  ever,  with  that  darling  of 
my  heart,  I  went  with  what  intent  I 
know  not :  it  was  not  to  commit  sui. 
cide;  although  in  that  form,  in  the 
mad  longing  for  it,  the  curse  of  my 
family  has  ever  declared  itself.  I  was 
yet  sane,  and  my  soul  acknowledged 
and  abhorred  the  tremendous  gmlt  of 
that  mysterious  crime,  wherem  the 
created  dashes  back  the  life  once  given, 
in  the  verj'  face  of  the  Creator ;  not  for 
suicide  I  went,  yet,  Lilias,  as  I  stood 
within  an  inch  of  death,  and  looked  down 
on  the  placid  waters  that  had  so  swiftly 
cooled  the  burning  anguish  of  my  heart 
and  brain,  I  felt  in  the  intense  desire 
to  terminate  my  life,  and  in  that  desire 
resisted,  a  more  stinging  pain  than  any 
which  my  bitter  term  of  years  has  ever 
offered  me.  Oh,  how  shall  I  tell  you 
what  followed  ?  I  feel  as  though  I 
could  not :  and  briefly,  and,  indeed,  in- 
coherently, must  I  speak ;  for  on  the 
next  hour — the  supreme,  the  crowning 
hour  of  all  my  life — my  spirit  enters  not, 
without  an  intensity  of  feeling  which 
well  nigh  paralyses  every  faculty. 

"  I  stood  there,  and  suddenly  I 
heard  a  sound — a  sofl,  breathing  sound, 
as  of  a  gentle  fawn  wearied  in  some 
steep  ascent — a  sound  coming  nearer 
and  nearer,  bringing  with  it  ten  thou- 
sand memories  of  hours  and  days  that 
were  to  come  no  more :  a  step,  light 
and  tremulous  falling  on  the  soft  grass 
softly,  and  then  a  voice, — Oh,  when 
mine  ears  are  locked  in  death,  shall  I 
not  hear  it? — a  voice  uttering  low  and 
sweet,  my  well-known  name.  I  turned, 
and  when  I  saw  that  face,  on  whose 
sweet  beauty  other  eyes  should  feed, 
yea,  other  lips  caress,  for  one  instant 
the  curse  of  my  forefather  seemed 
upon  me ;  my  brain  reeled,  and  I  would 
have  sprung  from  the  precipice  to  die. 
But  ere  I  could  accomplish  the  sudden 
cravin*j  of  this  momentary  frenzy, 
Aletheia,  my  own  Aletheia,  was  at  my 
feet,  her  clinging  arms  were  round  me, 
her  lips  were  pressed  upon  my  hands, 
and  her  voice — her  sweet,  dear  voice- 
went  sounding  through  my  soul  like  a 
sudden  prophecy  oi  most  unearthly 
joy,  murmuring,  *Live,  live  for  me, 
mme  own  for  ever  I* 

**  Oh,  Lihas,  how  can  I  attempt  with 
humanwordsto  tell  you  of  these  things, 
so  far  beyond  the  power  of  language  to 
express  I  I  felt  that  what  she  said  was 
true — that  in  some  way,  by  some  won- 
derful means,  she  was  in  very  deed  and 
truth,  *  mine  own,  for  ever,'  though,  in 
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tliat  moment  of  dupremest  juv,  no  less 
finiilj'  thsii  in  tht  hour  uf  .'uprt-iiie-4 
furrow  b_v  mj  mothiT's  ilviiip  U-U,  my 
]ii>art  ami  tau\  wurp  liiilht'ul  to  tlie  vow 
then  taken,  that  never  on  my  lU'^olate 
bremt  n  icifc  fhoiil'l  lay  Iiit  keail  to  rest. 
'Mine  own  forever!' — ii»  I  looked  down, 
and  met  ibc  gaze  of  lathomless,  unut' 
ternble   lovo  witb  trbieb   ber  tearful 


dnrkest  iii;:bi,  ^a*  blimleil  niib  (bo 
^uIl■leII  ;.'Ian-  nf  ni-w  rt-tuniinj;  diiy.   I 

kla^lj^en-il  liaik,  1  leant  u2uin>t'  the 

riH^ki  tiiint  nnil  pliivirin^  Ulniibnl 
out  my  luinils  on  l)iut  )-  l'>vi.<l  bead, 
l""fii"S f"""  '^'  I""*'''"  '" '•1''^''  I'er, anil 
raid,  'Oil,  Ak-tliuia,  what  i«  it  ym 
bHTi!  Mill)  Itnvc  vuil  furgiilteii  wlio 
and  vliutlamV 

'■'XoJ*  was  hPT  answ.-r.  M.-adv  an<l 
disliiiet ;    'anil   f<i 


been 


.-i.t'otr  i 


'irkrn    i 


till' 


> 


of  ejirlll,  liiiVf  I  bei-n  ;;i».'[i  In  v.in,  to 
lie  in  hrarCiinrl  .'..iit  piriiliarlV  vntr 
own.  Willi  sueliB  iiieii^iiri-  ..fenlW"  .le- 
voli..n  Hs  never  wii^  nilLrid  tu  ni:in  .m 
carlli  iR-fore," 

"  I  lix.kt-<l  nt  her  :itm.>st  in  l^'wlliler. 
menl.  Slie  ruse  nji  In  Iter  lull  li<'i<;lit, 
|h.tI'<-i-(Iv  e:ilin,  and  willi  u  ihti)  to- 
kuinitv'ill  biT  w.'rd>  and  ;»tnrt. 

<"  liielianl.'  fli.--^il.l.  •  iW  livps  of 
liolb  of  U5  ure  )iaii::iii_'  on  i1ii<  \\M\r; 
Lj-  it  ^llall  all  fntiile  l'^;^tl'l>lv  on  this 
eurlk  Iw  ^liaiieil  tlir  n^.  and  tti  nvt- 
lliory  trlinll  .-.ono  with  .U-alh  itsilf  to 
luok'iisliithi'  I'iKv.iini]  ^lainii Ktir  whole 
pruliatiiiii  villi  it!<  »'a\ :  it  iHoiinea  u:i, 
tbeivlun-,  to  east  iisiiU-  nil  frivokiiw 
Tub^of  inun'a  iiinv<-iiii»n,  and  rpexk 
tbt!  trutb  a:t  de»tldl•^s  r»iil  villi  ikalb- 
leM  Mul.  Iliwine,  tlien,  wliib'  I  upen 
up  uiy  inmi<jt  niiirit  to  \-.nir  •::v/.i;  and 
tbe-n  Oeci-le  wlielli.T  w.u  ^illLiv  .Dur 
luiiid  u|)on  my  lii'i'.  ;itu1  >.iy_'  tliuu 

it  fnmi  yon  to  perislnia  ti.Hnf  MunmvM 
tbinK?' 

"  I  bowed  my  head  in  token  that  she 
eliouliienntiiiue,  for  I  could  not  "peBk ,  I. 
Liliiu,  who  hnd looked  denih  -i.i  "■-.- 

iiily  iiilbolaec,  under  thfiiT i 

fnl  rbapes,  trembled,  like  u  r< 
blast,  U'fore  t}iepre«!iii«iit  ,1 
was  nii;:bii^t^  viduir I  ' 
■tnstcbcil  oilfiBto  hand  over  On  {»■ 
wee,  and  ^^K 


to  meditate,  would  I  ^vt  c 
bi:  your  wife,  ercii  if  you  wia^ed  it,  a* 
utterly  as  I  doubt  not  yon  abhor  tbf 
idea  of  sueh  peijury — not  to  save  70a 
from  death — I  My_tfaa  deatl)  of  tke 
mortal  IhxIv,  for  by  conniving  at  yonr 
failure  inth'at  moat  rightcoQ*  vow,  onM 
taken  on  tbe  holy  crws  ittelf,  I  duMild 
peril — yt-a,  destroy,  it  may  be,  the  in- 
uiortd  soul,  whie£ia  ibe  true  object  of 
my  luve.  Hear  me.  in  ibc  face  of  that 
pure  »kv  nnnituniv  thin  truth,  and  then 
may  1  Inidy  ibi'lare  to  you  all  tlut  k 
in  iiiy  hi'urt — iiU  i1h>  $ai'n.-<l  puinise  of 
my  lii'u  I'nr  joii,  wilbouL  a  fear  tluit  mjr 
wiir>[  eiieniy  eciuM  nroiiouiicc  me  un- 
niaiiliriily  or  ovcrlmld,  though  I  have 
that  III  i^ay  wbieh  lew  women  ever  (aid 
ui.a>k>-.l.- 

"  I'nmaidcnh  1  Oh,  LiUni,  could 
yoii  liavi'  ni-n  tin-  noble  digriity  of  her 
fi-;ir!i',^A  Iniiiici'iiei!  in  that  liour,  vou 
wiinld  have  telt  lliat  never  bad  the  tm. 
pn>»  uf  a  purer  hi'art  been  atamped 
iilH'n  a  virgin  brow." 

■'•lliive  you  undentood  and  well 
i-(>n>idi-ri'd  tbi«  mj-  settled  purpoai 
lu-nT  !.■  If  your  wife?'  she  continued. 

'AndlKaid— 'Ihave."' 


"  'I'hcn  ^Jtc-akout,my  soQli'ibeex- 
elaiiiinl,  Ming  up  her  c}-e«  aa  if  to. 
Fpired.  'Tell  him  that  then  ia  » 
rii;liie(ju3  I'rovidciice  over  tbe  life  that 
iitnnoIiLles  itself  for  virtue's  sake  I  Utd 
that  another  eiisKncc  hath  been  lenl 
the  glor" 


ilrt  livanires  to  the  heart  that  w 
liave  »tri]i(  itiielf  of  alll  Ricbar^ 
Itiehard  Sydney,  ran  have  aaade  a  ht^ 
.ueaust  of  your  liff,  and  lol  by  tte 
;ift  of  another  Ijfe,  it  is  rqwid   to 

"  Sbwiy  $bo  knelt  down,  and  took 
my  hand  in  both  of  hers,  wlula  witli  u 
i-;ii'L't  <abn  Hnd  firm,  and  a  TOioe  tn- 

l;illiring,  >hc  suoko  this  vow:— 

■  '  -'  '■  '^^■■'"   '^'^% 

111  Kjul,  unto  the 
day  of  my  life,  wholly  tind  irrotw^, 
to  RiohnM  Svdn(>y.     I  di'votis  ta  h 
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in  dofiaiice  of  all  allurements  which 
might  induce  me  to  abandon  him.  I 
will  seek  to  abide  ever  jis  near  to  him  as 
may  be,  that  I  may  bestow  on  him  all 
the  care  and  tender  watchfulness  which 
the  most  faithful  wife  could  otliT  ;  but 
absent  or  present,  living  or  dying,  no 
human  being  on  this  earth  sliall  ever 
have  known  such  an  entire  devotion  as 
I  will  give  to  him  till  the  last  breath 
pass  from  this  heart  in  death  !' 

"  I  was  speechless,  Lilias — speech- 
less with  something  almost  of  horror 
at  the  sacrifice  she  was  making !  I 
strove  to  withdraw  my  iiand — I  coidd 
have  die<l  to  save  her  from  thus  im- 
mohiting  herself;  but  she*  clung  to  me, 
and  a  deadly  paleness  spread  itself 
over  her  countenance  as  she  felt  mv 
movement. 

"  *  Hear  me!    hear  me  yet   again, 
Iiichard  Svdnev  I'  she  exclaimed  :  '  vou 
cannot  prevent  me  taking  this  vow  ;  it 
was  registered   in    the  record   of  my 
fate — uttered  again  and  again  deep  in 
my  soul,  long  before  it  was  spoken  by 
these  mortal  lips  I — it  is  done — I  am 
yours  lor  ever,  or  for  ever  perjured  I 
l^ut  liear    me ! — hear  me  ! — although 
the    offering    of     my    life    is    made, 
yea,   and  it  $hdl  be  yours  in   every 
moment,   in    eveiy  thought,  in  every 
impulse^   of  my  being,   yet  I   cannot 
force  you  to   accept   this  true    obla- 
tion,   made    once    for     all,    and    lor 
ever  !     1  cannot  constrain  you  to  load 
your  existence  with  mine.   Now,  now, 
the  consummation  of  all  is  in  your  own 
hands ;    you  may  make  this  oflering, 
which  is  never  to  be  recalled,  as  vou 
will — a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  yourself  as 
unto  me !  lam  powerless — what  you  de- 
cree I  must  submit  to ;    but  hear  me, 
hear  me  I — although  you  now   reject, 
and  scorn,   and  spurn   me — me,   and 
the   life   which   1   have   given   you — 
although  you  drive  nie  from  you,  and 
command  me  never  to  apjx'ar  before 
your  eyes  again,  yet,  Kichard  Sydney, 
I  WILL  KEEP  MY  VOW  I  Kvcu  in  obeying 
you,   and  departing  to  the  uttermost 
corner  of  the  earth  that  vou  may  never 
look  upon  my  face  again ;  yet  will  I 
keep  my  yow,  and  the  life  shall  be 
yourSf  and  the  love  shall  be  around 
youf  and  the  heart,  and  the  soul,  and 
^Be  tbonghtoy  and  the  prayers  of  ht^r, 
^^  ybiur  own  for  ever,  shall  be  with 
^  y^\  anicf  day,  till  she  expires  in 
%I9!J  9f  y^      r^iection. 

"^  wei        en     » and  curse  me  if 

'irel      ibl      vou!  And  now 

^  I  {  might  be 


if  you  so  willed  it.  In  spiritual  union 
we  should  be  for  ever  linKe'dy  soul  with 
soul,  and  heart  with  heart — all  in'  all 
to  one  another  in  that  wedding  of  our 
inmiortal  spirits  only,  as  truly  and 
joyously  as  though  we  had  been  bound 
in  an  earthly  bridal  at  the  altar; 
abiding  for  ever  near  each  other  in 
sweetest  and  most  pure  companionship, 
whilst  my  father  lives  under  the  same 
roof,  and  afterwards  still  meeting  daily; 
one  in  love,  in  joy,  in  hope,  in  sorrow; 
one  in  death  (for  if  your  soulwere 
first  called  forth,  I  know  that  mine 
would  take  that  summons  for  its  own), 
and  one,  if  it  were  so  permitted,  in 
eternity  itself.  I'his  we  may  be,  Ri- 
chard Sydney,  this  we  shall  be,  except 
you  will,  this  day,  trample  down 
beneath  your  feet  the  lite  that  gives 
itself  to  you.  But  wherefore,  oh,  where- 
fore would  you  do  so?  Why  cast  away 
the  gift  which  hath  been  sent,  in  order 
that,  by  a  wondrous  and  most  just 
decree,  the  righteous  man  who,  in 
his  noble  rectitude,  abandoned  every 
earthly  tie,  should  be  possessed,  in- 
stead thereof,  of  such  a  deep,  devoted 
love  as  never  human  heart  received 
before?  "Wherefore,  oh!  wherefore? 
Yet,  do  as  you  will,  now  you  know  all; 
and  I,  who  still,  whatever  be  your  de- 
cree, ha])pen  what  may,  am  verily  your 
own  for  ever,  must  here  abide  the  sen- 
tence of  my  life.* 

"Slowly  her  dear  head  fell  down 
uj)on  her  trembling  hands,  and,  kneel- 
ing at  my  feet,  she  waited  my  accep- 
tance or  rejection  of  the  noblest  gift 
that  (jver  one  innnortal  spirit  made 
unto  another.  Lihas,  I  told  you 
when  I  commenced  this  agonising  re- 
cord, that  there  were  portions  of  it 
which  I  wouhl  breathe  to  no  mortal 
ears,  not  even  to  yours,  good  and  gentle 
as  you  are.  And  now,  of  such  is  all 
that  followed  in  the  solemn,  blesse<l 
hours  of  which  I  speak ;  you  know 
what  my  answer  was ;  it  cannot  be 
that  you  doubt  it — could  it  have  been 
otherwise,  indeed?  She  had  said  truly, 
that  the  deed  was  done — the  sacrifice 
was  made — the  life  was  given.  What 
would  it  have  availed  it  I,  by  mv  re- 
j(*ction,  had  punished  her  unparalleled 
devotion  with  unexampled  misery? 
and  for  myself,  couM  I  —  could  I  — 
should  1  have  been  human  if  I,  who, 
till  that  hour  had  believed  myself  of  all 
men  most  accursed  ou  eartji — ^liad  sud- 
denly refused  to  be  above  all  ni'en 
blest  ? 

"  When  the  sun  went  down  that 
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nighty  sinking  into  the  sea,  whose 
boundlessncHs  seemed  narrow  to  my 
infinity  of  joy,  Alctheia  lay  at  my  feet 
like  a  cradled  child  ;  una  as  I  bent 
down  over  her,  and  warcely  dared  to 
touch,  with  deep  respect,  the  lon^,  soft 
tresses  of  her  waving  hair,  which  the 
light  breeze  lifted  to  my  lips,  I  heard 
her  ever  murmuring  as  though  she 
could  never  weary  of  that  sound  of 
joy — '  Mine  own,  mine  own  for  over.* " 
Suddenly  Sydney  paused,  and  Lilias 
looking  up,  saw  that  these  recollections 
had,  at  length,  utterly  overcome  him. 
Ho  trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  his 
voice  faltered^  and  the  stern  eyes  of 


the  wretched  man  were  iret  inth  ban. 
ing  tears.  Sho  could  not  bear  to  knk 
upon  him  thus ;  it  seemed,  to  her  u. 
tive  delicacy  of  mind,  a  very  sacrilege. 
She  rose  hastily,  and  said,  with  an  ef- 
fort at  the  calm  she  could  not  feel— 

"  I  will  return  in  one  moment ;  bv 
I  must  CO  and  take  care  of  dear  old 
nurse,  who,  I  see,  has  faDen  asleep  at 
the  bank.  I  must  cover  her  with  nj 
cloak,  and  then  I  will  at  once  coat 
back." 

He  merely  bowed  his  head  in  toka 
of  assent,  and  she  glided  away,  learinr 
him  to  regain  the  strength  that  seemed 
so  utterly  to  have  abandoned  him. 


CHAPTER  xv. 


TUB   DSATH-DED  TOW  AMD   ITS  KSBULT^ 


"When  Lilias  had  returnetl,  she  found 
that  her  thoughtful  consideration  had 
produced  the  desired  effect.  Sydney's 
countenance  was  once  more  stamped 
with  the  severe  calm  which  was  its 
wonted  expression.  He  at  once  re- 
sumed the  sin^fular  detail  to  uliich  she 
was  called  to  listen,  with  a  rapid  and 
energetic  brevity  which  sIiowcmI  that 
he  was  as  one  on  the  rack,  till  be  could 
bring  his  histor}'  to  a  conclusion  : — 

**  The  period  which  followed  that 
wondert\il  hour,"  he  sjiid,  **  wn.s  one  of 
an  Eden-like  happiness,  such  as,  I 
believe,  this  fallen  world  never  could 
before  have  witnessed — it  was  the  om- 
bodinient,  in  every  hour  and  instant, 
of  that  blessing  of  wliich  niv  Aletheia 
hatl  so  fervently  spoken — the  spirituid 
union  which  linked  us  in  heart  and 
soul  alone,  was  as  ])erfect  :us  it  was  un. 
earthly ;  and  the  intense  bliss  which 
llowed  from  it,  on  both  of  us,  could 
only  have  been  equalled  by  the  love,  no 
less  intense,  that  made  us  what  we  were. 

"  But  Lilias,  of  this  brief  dream 
of  deep  delight  I  will  not  and  I  cannot 
speak.  This  is  a  record  of  misery  and  not 
of  joy,"  he  continued,  turning  round 
upon  her  almost  fiercely.  **  It  becomes 
not  me,  who  have  been  the  murderer 
of  Aletheia's  joyous  life,  to  take  so  much 
as  the  name  of  happiness  between  my 
lips.  It  passed — it  departed,  that  j  oy,  as 
a  spirit  departs  out  of  the  body ;  un- 
seen,  unheard;  you  know  not  it  is 
gone,  till  suddenly  you  see  that  the 
beautiful  liring  form  has  become  a 
stark,  and  ghastly  corpse!  —  and  so, 
in  like  manner,  our  life  became  a  hi- 
deous thing.         ♦  ♦  ♦  • 

•*  Colonel  llandolph  asked  me  to  go 
\  an  embassy  to  a  distant  town  ;  the 


absence  was  to  be  but  for  a  fortnidit 
We  were  to  write  daily  to  one  another, 
and  we  thought  notliing  of  it.  Never- 
theless, in  one  sense,  tpc  felt  it  to  be 
momentous.  Alctheia  designed,  if  an 
opportunity  occurred,  to  inform  her 
father  of  the  change  in  her  exist  eoee, 
and  the  irrevocable  fate  to  which  die 
liad  consigned  herself.  She  had  delav. 
ed  doing  so  hitherto,  because  his  mind 
had  been  fearfully  disturl>cd  by  grievous 
disappointments  in  public  aflairs ;  and 
as  he  was  a  man  of  peculiarly  sensitive 
temperament,  she  would  not'add  to  his 
distresses  by  the  announcement  of  the 
fjict,  which  she  knew  he  would  consider 
the  great  misfortune  of  his  life.  It 
was  impossible  indeed,  that  the  doatin^ 
father  could  fad  to  mourn  bitterly  over 
the  sacrifice  of  his  one  beloved  daughter, 
to  the  man  who  dared  not  so  much  as 
give  her  barren  life  the  protection  of 
his  name,  lest  haply,  he  wed  her  to  a 
maniac. 

**  It  was  within  two  days  of  my  pro- 
posed return  to  their  home,  that  an  ex- 
press arrived  in  fiery  haste  to  tell  me 
Colonel  liandolph  had  fallen  from  his 
horse,  had  received  a  mortal  injiuy,  and 
was  dying.  I  was  summoned  instantly. 
Ue  had  said  he  would  not  die  in  peace 
till  he  saw  me.  One  hurried  line  from 
Aletheia,  in  addition  to  the  aid-de- 
camp's  letter,  told  how  even,  in  that 
awful  hour,  I  was  first  and  last  in  his 
thoughts.  It  ran  thus :-.«  He  is  on 
his  death  bed,  and  I  have  told  him  alL 
I  could  not  let  him  die  unknowing  the 
consecration  of  his  child  to  one  so 
worthy  of  her.  But,  alas  I  I  know  not 
why  it  seems  almost  to  have  maddened 
him.  lie  says  he  will  tell  you  aU, 
<'omc  then  with  all  speed.* 
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"  In  two  hours  I  was  by  the  side  of 
the  dying  man,  Aletheia  was  kneeling 
with  her  arms  round  him,  and  he  was 
gazing  at  her  with  sombre,  moumM 
fondness.  The  instant  he  saw  me  he 
pushed  her  fit)m  him.  *  GrO,'  he  said, 
*I  must  see  this  man  alone.'  The 
epithet  startled  me.  I  saw  he  was  filled 
with  a  bitter  wrath.  His  daughter 
obeyed,  she  rose  and  left  the  room ; 
but  as  she  passed  me  she  took  my  hand, 
and  bowing  herself  as  to  her  master, 
pressed  it  to  her  lips,  then  turning 
round  she  said.  'Father,  remember 
what  I  have  told  you,  he  is  mine  own 
for  ever;  not  even  your  death-bed  curse 
could  make  mie  falter  in  my  vow.*  He 
groaned  aloud — *  No  curse,  no  curse, 
my  child,'  he  cried  ;  *  fear  not,  it  is  not 
you  whom  I  would  curse.  Come — kiss 
me,  we  may  perhaps  not  meet  again  ; 
and  if  you  find  me  dead  at  your  return 

'  He  waited  till  she  closed  the  door, 

and  then  added,  *  Say  that  llichard 
Sydney  killed  me,  and  you  will  speak 
the  truth  !  Madman,  madman,  indeed  I 
What  is  it  you  have  done?  Was  it 
for  this  I  took  you  into  my  home, 
and  was  to  you  a  father?  That  you 
might  slay  my  only  daughter — that 
you  might  raake  such  havoc  of  her  life 
as  is  worse  than  a  thousand  deaths.' 

"  I  would  have  spoken  ;  he  fiercely 
interrupted  mc.  *  I  know  what  you 
would  say — that  she  gave  herself  to 
vou — that  she  oflered  this  oblation  of 
a  whole  existence — but  I  tell  you,  if 
one  grain  of  justice  or  of  generosity 
had  been  withm  your  coward  heart  you 
would  have  tlung  yourself  over  that 
precipice,  and  so  absolved  her  from 
her  vow,  rather  than  let  her  immo- 
late herself  to  a  doom  so  horrible  ;  for 
you  know  not,  yourself,  what  is  that 
doom  1  Yes,  poor  wretch,*  he  added 
more  gently,  *  you  knew  not  what 
you  did ;  but  I  know,  and  now  will  I 
tell.  I,  who  have  watched  over  the  soul 
of  Aletheia  Randolph  for  well  nigh 
twenty  years,  know  well  of  what  fire  it 
is  made  ;  I  tell  you  I  have  long  fore- 
known that  there  was  a  capacity  of 
love  in  her  which  is  most  awful,  and 
which  would  most  infalliby  work  her 
utter  woe,  except  its  ardent  immensity 
found  a  perpetual  outlet  in  the  many 
tics  which  weave  themselves  around  a 
happy  wife  and  mother.  And  now, 
oh  I  was  there  none  to  have  mercy  on 
her,  and  save  her  noble  heart  and  life 
from  such  destruction ;  this  soul  of 
llame,  fathomless  as  the  deep,  burning 
and  pure  as  the  spotless  noonday  sky. 


hath  gone  forth  to  fasten*  itself  upon  a 
desolating,  barren  moumfullove,  wnere> 
hungering  for  ever  after  happiness, 
and  never  fed,  it  will  be  driven  to  in- 
sanity or  death  1  Yes,  I  tell  you,  it 
will  be  so ;  my  departing  spirit  is  al- 
most on  my  lips,  and  my  words  must 
be  few,  but  tney  are  words  of  fearful 
truth.  I  KNOW  HER,  and  I  know  that 
thus  it  will  be ;  one  day's  separation 
firom  you,  whom  the  world  wiU  never 
admit  to  be  her  own — one  cloud  upon 
your  brow,  which  she  has  not  the  pow- 
er to  disperse,  will  work  in  her  a  tor- 
ment that  will  sap  her  noble  mind,  and 
will  make  her,  haply,  the  lunatic,  and 
you — you,  descendant  of  the  maniac 
Sydneys,  her  keeper  1  Oh,  what  had 
she  done  to  you  that  you  should  hate 
her  so  ?  Oh,  wherefore  have  you 
cursed  her,  my  innocent  child,  my 
only  daughter  ?* 

"  I  fell  on  my  knees,  I  gasped  fgr 
breath ;  Lilias,  1  felt  that  every  word  he 
said  was  true,  that  all  would  come  to 
pass  as  he  foretold ;  for  he  spoke  with 
the  prophetic  truth  of  the  dying  ;  he 
saw  my  utter  agony.  Suddenly  he  lifted 
himself  up  in  thebed,  and  the  movement 
broke  the  bandage  on  his  head,  whence 
the  blood  streamed  suddenly  with  a 
destructive  violence ;  he  heeded  it  not, 
but  grasped  my  arm  with  the  last 
energy  of  life. 

'* '  I  see  you  are  in  torments,*  he 
said,  '  and  fitly  so ;  but  if  you  have 
this  much  of  grace  left,  now  at  least  to 
suffer,  it  may  be  that  every  spark  of 
justice  is  not  dead  within  you,  and  that 
you  will  save  her  yet.' 

*' '  Save  her  I*  I  almost  shrieked. 
*  Yes,  if  by  any  means  upon  this  earth 
such  a  blessing  be  possible !  Shall  I 
die  ? — I  am  ready — oh,  how  ready.' 

••  'No ;  to  die  were  but  to  carry  her 
into  your  grave,'  the  cruel  voice  re- 
plied ;  *  but  living,  I  believe  that  you 
may  save  her.  From  what  I  know  of 
that  most  noble  child's  pure  soul,  I  do 
believe  that  you  may  save  her  yet. 
Maul  who  have  been  her  curse  and 
mine,  will  you  swear  to  do  so,  by  any 
means  I  may  command  ?' 

"  *I  will  swear  1'  was  my  answer,  and 
his  glazing  eyes  were  suddenly  lit  up 
with  a  fierce  delight.  'Andhow?*Icried. 

**  'Thus,'  he  answered,  drawing  me 
close  to  him,  and  putting  his  lips  to 
my  ear :  '  by  rendering  yourself  hate- 
ful to  her  1  To  quit  ner  were  to  bid 
her  lament  you  unto  the  death;  but 
hy  her  very  side  to  render  yourself  ah' 
horrent  to  her,  thus  shall  you  save  her  I 
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I'ou  b»Te  »w«ru — KUKiulier,  vou  have 
twoni !  Go  ■  ^'heii  I  Hill  i]<fa<I,  ^ive 
uj.  tkit  vnii'i;  oml  Ifjk  uf  luvi- ;  jim  r.n 
a  Fii-m  a^iit'cii  ti'i-at  her  as  n  rnii-I 
ta.ikinai'ti'r  tn-ats  u  slaii; ;  be  hui>li  j 
be  lovrL'ilcjui ;  tull  biT  tlif  love  rhe 
bears  ruii,  by  ltd  depth  uf  |>a»>ii>ii, 
haib  becoiuu  a  ctiiiio,  auil  ynu  havn 
vowpil  to  mwli  it  out  "f  her;  but  siy 
nut  I  coniiuHiidiil  it  i  k't  lur  bclii-vi- 
it  LI 


nlna!  bi'lievcd  in  fhe  efficacy  of  tl'i* 
rti>'nn<  fur  lier  rcitonitiuii  frotu  the  tU>- 
ftnu-tivL-  iiiiiiliics.t  of  Lit  liivti  to  auvh 
an  otic  as  1.  I  lii-lic'vuil  I  thus  »hoiild 
save  liiT,  uii'i  turn  Lit  purt-  afltfctitui 
to  n  suluturjr  haiv.  Yiti ;  with  viH'r£>~i 
with  Dkkv  ilctk-nntnation  I  iliil  kixp 


lliut  X 
»'lf 


>1uiUv<>us<in-lu-ri  t'..r  >]«■  uill  .iilKr 
but  a'liltlf  wbil:-  nl  fim.  Hinl  iIi.il  »il) 
leave  roii  t->  bi-  f.r  tvir  l.l.-t  :— >d 

»hllll  VUII  t-^]^ll  luT  tuvt',  KIkI  M'[I>1    )>(T 

out  rnni)  v..iir  li.-.irl  lu  »vk  ii  Ixtur. 
Sv.l[.fv,  vnii  hiiv,.  >»v..ni  li.  .l.j  it^v..ii 
havt-  :^H.irii  ;■ 

'■  Ell-  iviK-Htcl  lliP  vr,U  with  friir. 
ful  Vfiik-IiU'iici-,  lur  liti'  wu-  I'liliiii;;  wiib 
the  1>lu»il  ihtit  llowvl.  Iiiilh.-riii;r  ii[> 
luii  IiiAt  cnuri:i('>,  lit'  ^llnl'kl'll  iiitii  iiiv 
WIT— 'Saj-    tli:it   VMii    hiivi-   =.«onil-l 


T  I-_aiia  "I 


^|.u- 


•.■.!—• 'I    kiv 


trii 


'lip  )lur^t  intii  II   luiijib  of  uw 
uipb,  sunk  Imi-k,  iiiiJ  cxjiinil. 


"  Lilia?,  I  hjivi'  kept  that  viiw '."' 
At  lUije  wunls  umml  in  a  biMrm: 
ami  oiuiiuiiis  tuno,  wbich  M-vtmil  to 
CAiivcv  a  vubnnu  ot'lVurful  inruiiiu^'.  a 
cubl  »iiiver  i-ri'pt  over  till- fniiiir  nt'ihu 
Touiig  Ijliaii  :  a  Iiinrnr  iiii!<)H'!ika)>l>; 
took  i)i;i<Hvsii>n  <>r  br,  a^  thf  tiil 
iK-ciiicu  sucbb*ii1y  li])i-<l  tip  fnnii  tbit 
uif'stenuHx  iilpiiiy  wliicb  li:i<l  iinulu 
Alftli<.-iii'B  lili.',  won  to  till!  iiiilHaiil 
pvi',  a  iiien'fnib>"liim'iit  uf  iK'q»'tii!il 
siitl'i'riti;; :  nil'!  li.-r  >l<'i-p  iiiul  ui.iuiiiily 
a|.imiiati.ii.    of    wli;il    li.r    iiNhiippy 


L   b^u!    I 


..'il    b.'i 


by  I 


i;';irfh.iii  tlir  wti'ldii'd 
>i.b',  whn  bail  thui  lutrn 
i>  Iviiiiiu.-  till-  iTiK'l  lyraiil 
uf  biT  bi-  luvi-d  w>  tiinilly.  Itiit  ha 
ii|Hiki-  H;piin  in  hiK'li  brobun,  tuUcriitg 
Hciiiit'.  that  btT  hcRTi  unco  moiu 
«WflUa  «ith  mty  i!«- bini. 

"  l\-s.   l^ltax,  I  kuiit  that  luarfiil 
vow :  thci  cnup  of  tno  dead  i     n'a 
bniid.  wbicn,  e*en  at  ba  iliff     u 
a  niiiss  of  K-nieleM  ctajTr       > 
my  own  aa  with  an  iron  ibi 
tu  bam  bound  it 
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I  voiir  own  fnt  will ;  i.tmi-Ii  Iht 
|{iat  loiv;  Wtkr  tliiiik  >Mulitit.- 
Iier  l!>r  it;  tramii'c  lii-r  -oul  ln'iiiMlb 
vi.iir  baii-'btv  ri.,.t ;  1.1  li.r  hfiir ii.,ii-lit 
Itit  bitt.n-st  wi.t^l.-— ,1-  i...ii^l,t  but 
BttriH-^t  bioki— f.'vl  ii»ii^-1il  l.iil  II  ^■ri.'p 
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<lil  turturt-s  that  it 
'ilari^lhtvonsvxpiuliuiiiiindwbuit 
but  lia»  Ih-fii  thu  FMult ! — licr 
'  ili<iij':ht  111!  kiH-w  fai-r.  lU 
111  ill.'  iiittii-iiy  «f  her  tcndtM^ 
111-?- niiui'l  braVL*  insanity  nr  doth; 
liiii,  imt  Hi^liiiin'd  and  cti)iti-in|a I^ 
ami  111'  kiii'w  hiT  not,  in  her  nniw- 
ralli'li  il  i!i'n<-n>-ity '.  for  In-hobl  bur 
jlluriiiiii' lii-viintn  hnth  traiiiple<l  even 
my  iMiiiuini'Iy  iniilir  fuut,  and  halh 
ri>iii  Hiiilifiil.  ('Ii:iii;;i-tess,    all  [N.TfL'Ct 

'■  <  Hi.  i.ilia'.  I  cniinot  toll  you  tlw 
di'Mll.'f  [hi-<'i'iii'lti>'>l[iaVLMiiT]ii.>tnitvil 
.ill  ii.r— n'^l-iiLli^ilnv  bv  <l.iy,  a*  I 
Min  lliviii  :iU  tall  i>..w<t1i':M  iN-lora  bio- 
iiiHiilil,  --.  Ii.v.'.     r  i"bi  K-r  iliat  be- 

iial  al-iiliii;;  |i!;ii-i>  wiis  not  within  tbii 
w.iil.l,  iiiid  that  il  iiir^Hred  tnc  with 
hon'iir  anil  uiib  writh  t  and  Binvc  kIib 
liuil  liiki'ii  nil'  lor  hiT  iniuter,  as  her 
iiiii>ti.'i-,  1  wiiiilil  drive  thisi>uHoii  from 

ibal  I'aiii-i  .'an  ik-vi^e ;  nud  tlien,  t  dare 
iii.i  1(11  villi  nil  that  Ibavcdone;  bnt 
^ll<',  with  liLT  inip1orin>;  vuuu,  her  tun- 
il.T,  iniiunifjl  f\-('ii,  fur  ever  aiuwcrcd 
tliai  il'  i^lii'  wi-iv  liuti'ful  to  mc  I  had 
Ih'IUt  Ifari-  biT,  only  with  me  ■hotil4 
pti  lii'r  liivi',  biT  lilt;,  lnT  very  loul  I 
A\a*\  uliis! — I  could  not  luavG  her  till 
my  I'lai'tiil  ta-^k  was  done.  1  have  tx. 
liounil— oh,  lit  till!  ^pirit  of  that 
.Uad  fatlxr  wiuirsi— I  lave  bbouml 
aii'iinllii^'  i(..bi$  will,  and  what  haa 
bivii  lb.'  iip:.|i.>i  i,r  it  III!  ?  Lilian,"  ba 
!i|K'ki'  with  ^ulllk'tl  rii-rivne**,  "1  bava 
baint  to  iTii^li  till-  lil'i'  out  uf  her, 
Imt  «"l  Ihr  liirr,' — llie  pure,  duTote^i 
|ji>aiiilli->s  Uivi-  il  there,  *lill,  Irae  aa^ 
iLiidiT  a»  U'furt',  nnly  it  abidea  injr 
turluiv,  itay  uud  night,  chaiuud  to  tin 
nu-k  br  ibJwi  cniel  naudi." 

He  W^fnAn 1  <.  In  -  .  -r  "I 

« ilrong  J««>l""'.  'li     !    I      ■■  . 
liliai  bill  ' '  '  '  ' 
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"Yes,  ves!"  he  repli§c|,  $tret<^ifig 
out  his  shaking  hands  towan^s  (le^f 
'*  Save  her  I  oh,  save  her ! — for  this  j 
have  told  you  all.  But  how,  what  19 
to  be  done  ? — except  she  knew  the. fear- 
ful vow  that  is  upon  me,  she  never 
would  understand  that  I  do  love  her 
in  very  deed  and  truth — I,  her  cruel 
task- master — with  a  love  that  hath 
suffered  more — yes,  I  dare  to  say  it- 
more  even  than  she  has  done  :  but  how 
is  she  to  know  it  ?  The  vow  is  yet  upon 
me,  and  my  lips  are  sealed.'* 

*'  But  mine  are  not,"  said  Lilias.  "  I 
have  made  you  no  promise  not  to  tell 
hur  all  you  have  now  told  me,  and  she 
shall  be  told!  From  the  first  moment 
that  I  gathered  the  retd  truth  of  your 
position  with  re":ard  to  her,  1  saw  in 
this  means  a  solution  of  your  fearful 
difiiculty — I  saw  a  better  chance  of 
savinpf  her.  Little,  indeed,  did  her 
father,  or  did  you,  comprehend  the 
woman's  heart,  if  you  thought  thus  to 
kill  the  love  once  given.  Be  very  cer- 
tain, all  the  happiness  she  ever  can 
know  upon  this  earth,  must  come  from 
your  answering  tenderness.  She  will 
be  faithful,  come  what  may,  only  it  is 
vours  to  crown  that  beautiful  devotion 
with  torments  or  with  joy.  There  may 
yet  be  a  hope — a  little  time  of  peace 
meffable  will  haply  bless  her  even  yet 
on  earth,  when  she  shall  learn,  poor, 
noble,  gentle,  victim,  that  you  hate  her 
not,  but  love  her — love  her  truly,  al- 
most as  she  deserves.  I  go — I  go  this 
day  at  once  to  reveal  the  whole  dark 
mystery  to  her — none  shall  hinder  me ; 
and  when,  after  my  disclosure,  con- 


qSftUp^Pt  Of)  your  ppt  were  a  mockery, 
you  w|U  iojKJf^  and  pour  out  to  her  all 
your  heart's  ^eep  tenderness,  till  joy 
and  hope  return  unto  that  matured 
life,  and  sh^  is  saved." 

Lilias  rose  while  she  spoke,  as  though 
she  cou^4  iiot  wait  another  instant,  to 
fly  upon  that  errand  of  mercy,  and 
Sydney  springing  from  the  ground  fol- 
lowed her,  with  every  nerve  quivering 
with  emotion.  He  saw  hope  in  her 
words  —  the  first  for  months.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  power  to  thank  her, 
only  his  eloquent  look  besought  her, 
indeed,  to  hasten.  He  essayed  in  vain 
to  speak,  until  they  reached  the  spot 
where  his  horse  awaited  him,  and  then, 
as  they  were  about  to  separate,  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  vehemence  which 
caused  his  voice  to  ring  through  the 
silent  air — "  Dear,  sweet  Lilias,  how 
can  I  thank  you  for  having  come  to 
me — a  very  vision  of  joy  and  mercy 
have  you  been  to  me  ? — but  oh,  let  me 
see  you  soon  again.  Remember,  I 
scarce  shall  live  or  breathe  until  that 
hour — soon,  soon — in  pity,  meet  me 
soon  again." 

**  I  will ;  fear  not — very,  very  shortly, 
1  hope  to  bo  with  you  once  more,  and 
bring  you  tidings  of  the  deepest  joy. 
And  now,  farewell,  be  strong,  and  trust 
to  me." 

He  responded  by  a  look  of  passionate 
thanks,  sprung  on  his  horse,  and  dis- 
appeared. And  Lilias,  summoning  her 
nurse,  took  her  way  homewards ;  but 
from  the  spot  where  they  stood,  as 
their  last  words  were  spoken,  there 
went  one  faint  gasp — one  low  deep  sigh. 
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Another  I  Genius  is  not  slow 

To  gather  home  {ler  jewels  now ; 
Nor  might  she  spare  tJie  opa)  rare 

That  shone  on  grin's  brow ;  ' 
That  caught  from  ev'ry  changing  light 

A  flush,  a  sparkje,  or  a  ^ue, 
That  trembl'd  'twixt  them  both — ^but  o{i  1 

Twas  beautiful  aU  througli. 

Moore  I    At  the  watchword  of  his  name, 

W|iat  witching  scenes  before  us  smili 
The  sunny  landscapes  of  the  East, 

The  old  mysterious  Nile  ; 
Bright  fancies,  glist'ning  while  they  weep> 

Or  glowing  'till  those  tears  depart. 
In  sweet  uncertain  strains,  that  hang 

like  rainbows  round  the  heart. 
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How  many  earnest  eyes  have  watcbed 

The  Lifting  of  the  silver  veily 
Or  linger'd  o'er  the  resting  spots^ 

'X^ixt  each  pathetic  tale  ; 
Have  marked  through  each  deh'ghtful  scene 

The  Peri  on  her  flight  to  bhss, 
And  felt  that  ne'er  was  Teri's  song, 

More  fair}'-like  than  his : 

Have  seen  the  spirits  of  the  wave 

Adorn  the  gentle  Uinda's  bier^ 
Or  caught  a  glimpse — that  moonlight  glimpse— 

Of  beautiful  Caslmierc  ; 
Have  lov'd  those  last  imaginings^ 

That  round  the  martyr'd  maiden  play^ 
"With  holier  beams,  the  moonlight  pure> 

That  clos'd  a  gorgeous  day. 

The  Titian  of  his  finer  art. 

O'er  myriad  hearts  at  once  he  threw 
His  coloured  lights,  and  each  he  touched 

Became  a  painting  new. 
But  dearer  to  his  own  green  land, 

Because  he  stirred  lier  into  song ; 
*'  The  chord  alone  "  that  broke  *'  at  night," 

That  night  so  dark  and  long ! 

As  sunshine  fills  her  vapoury  skies 

With  clouds  magnificently  bright^ 
He  threw  a  glory  o'er  her  gloom. 

He  touched  it  into  light. 
But  dearest  for  one  kindly  gifl;, 

Those  precious  Melodies  that  be 
To  all  true,  loving  Irish  hearts. 

The  Bard's  best  legsicy. 

The  centle  airs,  the  grand  old  tunes. 

That  throne  and  altnr  had  survived. 
Were  dying  from  the  land  ;  he  came— 

Breathed  o'er  them — and  they  lived  I 
Those  Aricls,  delicate,  he  bound 

As  captives  to  his  ^rizanl  s|k*1I  ; 
And  sent  them  round,  and  round  the  earth. 

Of  Erin's  fame  to  tell. 

Of  davs  when  glory  mantled  her. 

Of  saint  and  warrior,  bard  and  prince. 
Her  rainbow  lasts,  the  triple  leaf 

Hath  been  "  immortal"  since. 
The  "  Twisting  Hay  Hope"  in  his  hand, 

A  wn'ath  of  lustrous  pearls  could  be. 
He  put  old  Tara's  harp  in  tune, 

It  swells  to  "  Gra-ma-chree." 

Upon  **  Savoume<>u  Deelish  "  poured. 

The  passion  of  his  wild  lament— 
A  new  voice  to  the  ancient  dirge 

Of  mournful  beauty  lent ; 
Creating,  as  his  thoughts  flowed  out^ 

To  tinge  those  notes  so  richly  ■wcel» 
A  new  Avoca,  where  the  itreuns 

Of  song  and  mnfic  meet. 
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My  mother  sang  them  by  the  fire^ 

Her  voice  was  tme  and  soft  of  tone> 
It  was  my  childish  thought  that  Moore 

And  Melody  were  one. 
My  love  to  thee,  my  country's  bard  I 

Thy  praise  is  a  familiar  theme ; 
My  very  cradle  hath  been  rocked 

Unto  the  **  Young  Man's  Dream." 

Oh  I  go  upon  some  river  calm, 

O'ersnadowed  by  the  ruin  tall. 
While  twilight  lets  her  soft  grey  veil 

Most  gradually  fall ; 
Shut  round  by  trees,  whose  smallest  leaf 

Hath  its  unbroken  outline  there. 
While  not  the  lightest  branch  can  stir 

Upon  the  breathless  air : 

So  still,  thou  art  constrained  to  hear 

The  dripping  of  the  lifted  oar  ; 
Then  pause,  and  let  the  "  Coulin"  float 

The  sleeping  waters  o'er. 
Let  woman's  voice  and  mellow  flute 

Blend  with  the  deeper  tones  of  men  ; 
Drink  in  that  softened  gush  of  sound. 

And  talk  of  music  then. 

Mark  how  that  tender  fancy  suits 

That  warbling,  wild,  aelicious  thrill ; 
What  broken  sweetness  echoes  back 

From  ev'ry  listening  hill  I 
The  air,  the  woods,  the  dreamy  light 

Will  such  enchantment  round  thee  call. 
Some  bard  of  old  will  seem  to  lean 

Above  that  crumbling  wall : 

In  wonder  that  those  Saxon  words 

Like  moonbeams  ou  a  streamlet  strewn. 
Do  thus  so  exquisitely  melt 

Into  his  fav'rite  tune. 
Sad  tribute! — when  our  Poet's  soul. 

That  cunning  harp  did  tuneless  lie. 
Still  quivered  all  its  loosened  strings 

To  Irish  melody. 

He  knew  tbem  not,  those  strains  beloved. 

As  echoes  of  his  ancient  skill. 
Forgot  he  heard  the  sounds  before. 

But  felt  their  beauty  still ; 
Felt  it  through  ev'ry  clouded  sense. 

Oh  I  was  that  darkness  of  the  mind, 
The  shadow  of  the  Almighty  hand. 

Laid  there  in  purpose  kind. 

Perhaps  some  hour  that  holy  thoughts. 

And  pure,  were  to  his  spirit  given. 
The  prompting  spirit  sealed  them  up. 

To  keep  it  tilled  with  heaven. 
Oh  1  fain  would  wc  our  Minstrel's  grave 

Were  wept  upon  by  Erin's  showers, 
But  still,  though  England  holds  his  dust. 

His  fame — himself— is  ours. 


Ttttittu/iiiitt  to  ihf  PmI  Moore. 
Andl— that  7  should  w 


V-  who  all  for  love  voold  mme. 
To  plant  a  wil-l  for;f-l-mi>-nnt 

F»renvll.  f,tn:w.-:l ;  I  1  .ve  \.t  think 

Thj  "mimte"  of  ttemiiy 
Mailo  oarth  Ixikdlm  irhvn  .in^k  mored 

'•  The  rT>-*:al  bar"  fir  tb-.i?, 
Th«  !<p.-ir;>I!:ij  gurianil  tli  iii  ha^l  dropped, 

I'ldik--  iho  I'fri'j,  U'\v\b  iiuver, 
'Ti*  ii^-iiivl  a'HiLii  thy  i>..iiiitn-'j  browi. 

For  ever  and  lir  eivr.  ' 
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(ruii'-iuan  iliirin;;  hi>  lilVlimv  U  .1  inat- 
ti'f  not  iil'iiiilr-ii'ii-iii  iiiViiirt'Dc.-.  Toi> 
ni-i"L-!i<>t'iiiaiikin-l  urvnii>vt.-<l  nttru  by 
llii-ir  {iii'ii  >ii>  ur  iiniiii><lLiti.'  iiitcrc#I», 
than  I'V  lli.w  uitt-r  aii'l  mon-  lUcplv- 
HMtt-riVflin;;-  .rf'  gmlil  j<t.-  a[.-l  y.M,: 
ralii>n.n'liii-liuTi-.iivi'i'nhfli'>s,auij;ii!.'I 
tliu  rLilii-iniiij  .ittTibiitifi  ot'  iiiiiu.  In 
thi-  innimiit  ni*  triumph — whuihiT  ii  Ix: 
A  vli>i.>n-  by  listtlt-  aii^l  •li-aih,  iir  ttu.* 
ruriilt  iif  ]H>iiiiivil  !sva<^ty  ami  ilaring 
— till.-  dailzloil  iDuliitU'lo  iMiuvive  ni> 
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I1  id  happens  however,  as  we  ban 
Kii-I,  thiil  nubile  hiinonr*  to  the  liTinj 
nr.r  tfcnerullv  iK-iil/jired  iinoD  men  o_ 
action,  iiiTolved  in  the  living  intcroti 
r>ftlM>darj  whibt/MatMoi '     '  ~ 


at  loa«t  in  thii  iron  age  of  oan,  m 
r<.-wi-vi»l  fi>r  thp  inen  of  letter*,  or  of 
an — t'lr  the  men  whose  geniui  haa 
K-rviil  10  dvliplit  nnd  eilucute  the  feel- 
iiiS!>k>f  iliciriMtemporaricSi  rather  than 
alvani-u  thi'ir  wurldlv  intereati,  but 
whiiM-  wurk-i  an- an  heir-Ioom  of  enjoy. 
m-'tit  1<i  piMtt'rily-  Xiir  dii  we  war 
will)  iIiU  Skit'ijl  jiolitr  of  man,  if  such 
wv  iii;iy  call  it.  Like  tnont  prevailing 
AX-iJ  airungement!',  it  ii  a  wloe  one; 
fiir  we  are  fn'e  to  eonlltis,  that  oien  of 

E'niuj — eiuhrnein^  the  whole  range  of 
erarv  nr  artiMie  intellects — men  of 
riTiil  ill) 3;:t lint ion»  and  abitract  crea. 
ttiiiit  I'f  K'AUty  arc  more  prone  to 
vanity  than  ore  nien  of  pujitive  actioB. 
Ill  tlio  jialinr  Axyt  iif  Ureecet  a  great 
artist  »tri>li'  thruu<:h  the  ■trecta  of 
Atlii'n;  wiih  hi<  iiauu'  emblazoned  in 
litter*  of  piM  npun  hid  robe,  and  re- 
fii-ii'il  til  fill  lii«  )iieturei<,  they  being 
uiily  inirlhy  tn  be  prvM-nted  to  mo. 
iiar.-hs  ur  nalimi*.  Sir  Goilfrey  Knel. 
li-r  is  ri'iHirliil  tn  hnve  said,  jirufaneli', 
tlR-re  "was  but  one  (^i>d  AlmigbtV, 
and  tiiif  Sir  Cudfn-y  Knvllcr ;"  and  iJi- 
nium-raMe  tnManeeit  of  vanity  being 
i'liiisynrratic  to  the  pnctic  temperaiDent 
are  on  reiiiril.  In  slii>rt,  we  think  lbs 
»Iiitih-  iif  a  (Teat  livin;;  iniet  ur  painter 
in  ilif  ]inl<lii- plan:  would  be  far  mora 
likely  ti>  ii|>set  hi*  e<|uilibrium,  and 
aroujie  the  vanity  of  hu  nature)  than 
wuiild  ilie  sialue'of  wairior  or  atalan- 
innii  be  to  impede  the  onward  amfaitiaa 
of  hia  aetive  lempvni'iK'iil.  Tiltm  1 
Duke  of  Wcllinglan'i  |>Uctiliiy,  ci  I 
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that  might  be  named,  by  similar  tri- 
butes of  admiration.  Truth  to  say, 
po4its  arc  saved  from  the  temptation  ; 
ami  nut  a  low  cases  could  be  cited,  .in 
wliich  tlie  neglect  of  the  man  whilst 
livin;^  lias  been  but  111  atoned  for  bv  the 
inonuuieiit  when  dead. 

Mooiv  is  certainly  not  one  of  these. 
NopcM't  was  ever  more  loved,  caressed, 
aii<l  honoured  during  lifj  than  he  was; 
an<l,  he  it  said,  few  ever  deserved  such 
universality  of  fame  inonM'ichly.  Vvw 
men  have  ever  more  happily  combined 
the  rarest  gifts  of  genius  with  social 
qualities  the  mo-it  attractive,  with  self- 
reliant  (Mierg}',  and  modest  Mjlf-resjx^ct. 
^^'e  are  not  unmindful  that  jVFoore  had 
his  errors,  as  "  which  of  us  have  not ;" 
that  he  had  the  sins  of  his  youth,  un- 
lortunately,  immortalised  against  him 
for  **  ave  " — Jit  least,  in  the  morbid  and 
unf(>ri:iviu':  minds  of  those  wh<i  love  to 
d\v«'ll  on  men's  weakness  or  error, 
rather  than  theirstrength  ortheir  noble 
qualities. 

•*  The  evil  that  men  do  live*  after  them, 
'I'lic  goo  1  ifl  uft  interred  with  their  lK>nv«." 

So  let  it  nut  be  with  Moore.  No  man 
more  heartily  regretted  the  errors  of  his 
vnnthful  miuius — not  of  his  heart;  nor 
did  poet  everatoiK*  to  mankind  at  large 
for  early  follies  in»)re  amply  than  ^Vloore, 
l»y  tin.'  heart -stirring  elixpience  of  his 
lyrics,  the  l^eautiful  imagery  and  culti- 
vaied  elegance  of  his  varied  works. 
Jf  any  man  point  with  opprohium 
to  "Littles  roenis,"  we  point  to  "W- 
ra<lise  and  the  IVri" — the  most  beau- 
tiful poetical  embodiment  of  religions 
j)rlnciple — the  Solomon's  Song  of  mo- 
dern minstrelsy. 

lint  we  are  irettinfj  into  a  discussion 
— tlu*  thing,  of  all  others,  we  hate — the 
thln;^  least  snil<.*d  to  the  memory  of 
Moore.  So,  to  return  to  our  subject: 
Miton'  was  undonbte<llv  honoured  and 
<ics<'rve«llv  loved  when  livin<j — ten-fold 
the  reason  that  he  shouM  be  suitably 
c<'ninieinorate<l — or  rather  that  we,  his 
coh'iii|)oraries,  and  before  all,  we,  his 
C'iunir\  men,  >li«)nld  coinmi'morate  our 
oiiinale  ot'  him.  In  the  la>t  number 
of  this  maiia/ine  we  souixht  to  pav 
such  tribute  to  his  memory  as,  even  in 
the  first  short  interval  after  his  death, 
space  perjnitt4'd  us.  It  was  strongly 
urged  in  that  numl>er  that  a  testimonial 
should  be  erect(Mj  to  him  in  his  native 
city,  t)ublin  ;  that  Moore  ^hould  be 
honoured — Moons  distincHy  and  pre- 
eniin<-nlly  the  1*.  I't  of  Irelau'l — should 
be  h)noiuvl  hi  his  nail\e  city,  as  Scott 
and  Burns  are  in  iScollai'td — as,  iinfor- 


tunately,  none  of  oiir  great  ihen  are. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  we  were 
aware  a  movement  was  being  made  to 
promote  the  erection  of  a  testimonial 
to  Moore;  but  we  did  not  deem  it 
right  to  anticipate  a  great  public  pur- 
jpose :  and  thus  onr  number  for  April 
appi»ared  concurrently  with  the  meet- 
ing at  Charlcmont  House,  on  the  29th 
of  March  last.  Of  this  meeting,  whe- 
ther we  n*gard  its  olyeet,  its  happy 
combination  of  Irishmen  of  the  most 
diversllie<l  sects  and  parties,  itR  sub- 
dued tone  of  eloquent  admiration  of 
Moore,  of  educated  feeling  and  warm 
zeal  in  its  particular  object,  we  can  only 
speak  in  terms  of  approbation  and 
pleasure.  There  are,  unliapjuly,  so  few 
rallying  points  for  all  men  m  Ireland, 
at  least  so  few  made  available,  that  it 
was  chec?ring  to  find  one  **  green  spot  '* 
hot  in  "  memory's  waste,"  but  of  ac- 
tual living  venlure,  and  almost  of  spon- 
taneous growth — illumined  by  the  rays  of 
chastened  feeling  and  geiiiai  warmth— 
gladly  seized  on  as  a  neutral  ground  of 
co-operative  assemblinp  for  an  ulti- 
mate pnri)o<e  of  national  honour — that 
we  reconl  that  day,  as  the  Romans  did 
in  their  calendars  their  festive  occa- 
sions, cum  alba  notn,  not  only  as  a 
pleasiiig  retrospect  for  the  past,  but  of 
cheering  promise  for  the  future. 

And  nowhere  could  that  meeting 
have  been  held  nioiv  appropriately 
than  in  Charlemont  n(»u>e — a  man- 
sion eivctt'd  under  the  auspices  of 
Patrician  taste  ami  retinement ;  con- 
secrated to  Art,  LitiTature,  and  Pa- 
triotism. Nor  was  the  place  of  meet- 
ing without  its  touch  of  saddening 
association  in  consonance  with  the 
object  of  honouring  a  recently  <le- 
ceas<Ml  friend — an  extinguished  light 
in  the  i*ealin  of  Intellect.  Few  could 
ent*.*r  that  house,  and  not  n^gard  it  as 
almost  a  monumental  link  between 
the  present  and  the  past^-rthc  last  of 
the  many  noble  mansions  which  sprung 
up,  as  il'  by  magic,  within  a  fi;w  years> 
in  tlie  Irish  metro|M)lis,  and  with  etpial 
rapidity,  having  Hashed  in  .  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  short-lived  splendour,  were 
as  siiddeiily  lefl  desert,  or  changed  to 
otlier  uses. 

We  me^n  not  to  discuss  the  political 
(luestion  involved  in,  or  involving 
this  metamorplipse  ;  _  nor  is  it  needful 
to  ,inquii*e  how  far  in  sonie  cases  thb 
different  purjjose  avails  for  good.  The 
fact,  and  its  suggestive  promptings  to 
iiuagi native  minds,  is  all  wt;  point  to. 
Those  promptings  of  thought  will  lead 
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to  various  resultR>  according  as  the 
hojiefulness  that  looks  forward,  or  the 
longings  which  arc  retrospective,  actu- 
ate the  minds  of  men  in  this  our  phase 
of  social  and  political  transition. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  century  since 
the  first  stone  mansion,  as  a  private 
residence,  was  raised  in  Dublin — that 
was  T\Tone  House,  now  occupied  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion. Leinster  House,  Powcrsoourt 
House,  Charh?mont  lloust;,  and  many 
others,  were  rapidly  en'Ctetl.  Now 
Gharlemont  House  is  the  only  one  still 
retained  by  its  noble  poss<.*ssor ;  an«l 
that  noble  possessor  acted  under  the 
impulse  of  a  hijjh  patriotic  feelinjr, 
and  in  honourable  fulfilment  of  his 
hereditar}'  duty,  in  calling  a  meeting — 
not  confined  to  his  own  class  in  polities, 
but  embracing  all  the  most  eminent 
men  of  every  creed  and  every  party — 
at  Charleinont  House  to  initiate  the 
movement  for  the  eriH'tion  of  a  testi- 
monial to  Iruland's  most  admin*d  and 
beloved  Poet.  It  would  seem,  too, 
that,  at  his  advanced  age,  I^nl  Ghar- 
lemont si'cmcd  to  reganl  his  noble 
zeal  in  the  cause  and  his  presidrney 
at  that  meeting,  as  one  of  those  closing 
acts  of  life  which  result  from  the 
operations  of  our  best  fi'clings,  and 
are  best  calcidated  to  Ix^  favourably 
rememb<»red  by  posterity ;  for  thus 
his  Lonlship  concluded:— 

"At  my  mlvanced  pcrioil  of  life,  ami  with 
my  iltrltnin^  health,  I  had  imA:;iniul  that 
tlie  tinu!  was  ouinu  when  n'tircin«-iit  was 
more  !>uitG<l  to  mo  than  coming  furward  in 
any  public  raiui'ity ;  but,  gvutlfUH'u,  when 
an  apjK'al  was  made  to  inc  to  preside  at 
Buch  a  meeting  as  thi:s  and  f(»r  such  a  pur- 
pose, I  felt  it  was  utterly  ini|M»«.sible  fur  nio 
to  refuse,  and  it  will  Ih>  to  my  latent  hour  a 
BoiuTo  of  pleasurable  rcf(dli'«'tion  to  nie  tliat 
I  have  so  itn{side<l.  and  \^'n  so  received  by 
such  a  distin^uislietl  assembly.  To  eonii»an'! 
very  small  tliinpi  witli  very  great:  Tho 
great  Lord  Chatham  diwl  in  tho  House  of 
Lonls.  Whv  should  imt  the  little  I-ord 
Charlemonl  Hfiend  his  last  breath  in  coni- 
memorAting  the  memory  of  sui'h  a  man  an 
Tliomas  Moore,  and  in  aspirations  fur  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  native  laud  ? 
Yes,  gentlemen,  hen*  I  am,  old  and  weak ; 
but  as  long  as  I  live  the  pn«»perity  of  my 
country  shall  be  the  first  wish  of  my  heart, 
and  snrh  etfurts  as  1  may  bo  able  to  makn 
shall  ever  bo  at  the  dirt])osal  of  my  count n*- 
mm  whenever  they  may  nMpiim  my  j«er\-ict'a. 
<ii>ntlem(ii,  I  cannot  look  at  this  a^'Hrnibiy — 
I  cannot  contemplate  the  ruoui  in  whirli 
wc  now  are,  without  railing  on  the  8|iirit 
of  my  departed  sire,  who  was  him&elf,  from 
tho  'd.iy    that  he  could    understand    any- 


thing to  ihe  day  of  his  death,  the  tme  and 
firm  friend  of  Ireland — I  call  on  him — if  it 
bo  given  to  spirits  from  above  to  look  down 
upon  this  earth — to  sanction  our  efforts, 
and  to  sanction  the  act  of  his  son  in  baTiDg 
presided  over  such  a  meeting.** 

However  to  some  raindi  a  sadden- 
ing strain  might  have  seemed  to  moan, 
like  tho  night-breeze  o^-cr  the  JEolian 
harp,  along  tho  classic  passages  and 
through  the  s])lcndid  hbrar\',  once 
wont  to  reverberate  to  clann;ing  foot- 
steps and  to  the  sound  of  voices  raised 
in  animated  discussion  of  chivalrous 
darin|;s  or  poHtical  movements,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  29th  of  March  hist  the 
sadness  only  gave  suitability  of  tone  to 
the  expressions  of  regret,  of  admira- 
ticm,  and  of  national  intention  to  do 
hon(»ur  to  i^Ioore ;  and,  as  if  from  the 
very  tomb  of  national  aspirations^ 
spning  uj>  a  new  opjwrtunity  and  a 
new  hope  in  the  cordml  assembling;  of 
Irishnu>u  of  all  sects  and  all  parties; 
reversing,  as  they  entered  the  mansion* 
the  Italian  poet's  motto,  "lasciate 
ofrni  s/wrntiza,'*  by  leaving  dissension 
outside,  and,  within,  taking  hope  for 
the  I'uture. 

Great  as  is  our  admiration  of  Moore* 
proud  as  wc  feel  of  our  illustrious  fel- 
low-countryman, we  do  confess  that 
the  erection  of  a  testimonial  to  him  in 
his  native  city,  is  fourfold  enhanced  in 
inten-st  to  us  by  the  great  opportunity 
it  atVonls  for  all  Irishmen  to  rally  to- 
giHhcT,  and  to  regenerate  that  spirit  of 
wholesome  and  si^lf.respecting  nation- 
ality, which  is  inde])endent  of,  and 
superior  to,  mere  forms  of  eovemmcnt; 
which  springs  from  the  heart  and  is 
nurtured  by  the  intellect ;  which  ex- 
pands instead  of  contracting  the  sphere 
of  our  brotherly  ailections ;  possusing 
which  no  people  can  ever  be  despised ; 
witlumt  whicn  none  ever  can  be  re- 
ppi*cte<l. 

To  generate  such  a  spirit  was  the 
proudest  and  fondest  aspiration  of  onr 
poet.  Whilst  his  tK>etic  spirit  reversed 
the  operations  or  the  prophet*  and 
sought  back  in  the  remote  annals  of 
our  country  glimpses  of  sunshiney  &w 
and  far  between,  he  embalmed  their 
memory  in  deathless  song  with  a  pro- 
phetic intention.  Whilst  ho  sune  the 
wrongs  and  sufferings  with  which  Irish 
history  is  but  too  rife,  it  was  in  no 
whining  tone  of  despuring  lament,  but 
in  the  lofly  strains  of  indignant  remon- 
strance i  and  whilst  thus  striking  the 
chords  of  sorrow,  pride,  and  anger*  he 
interwove  the  history  of  Ireland  into 
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verse  so  full  of  descriptive  beauty, 
of  harmonious  utterance,  of  **hign- 
thoughted  daring ;"  so  happily  blended 
sadness  and  mirth — love  and  martial 
spirit — wit  and  deep  feeling  ;  withal, 
wedding  his  verse,  like  body  to  spirit, 
with  the  immortal  ancient  music  of  the 
country,  as  to  have  stirred  not  only 
the  hearts  of  Irishmen,  but  to  have 
gained  the  ear  of  the  stranger — to  have 
won  respect  and  attention  for  Irish 
misfortune,  and  for  Irish  song  a  home 
in  the  universal  heart  of  man — a  first 
jilnce  in  lyric  poetry  from  and  through 
all  time. 

I'o  Moore,  then,  the  testimonial  which 
shall  represent  national  fusion,  Irish 
reunion,  and  world-wide  admiration, 
is  the  only  true  one.  In  erecting  such, 
Irishmen  will  not  only  be  raising  a 
memorial  of  the  past,  but  a  hope  for 
the  future.  For,  assuredly,  those  en- 
during testimonials  to  the  groat  men 
of  any  country,  are  of  far  higher  im- 
portance than  as  mere  tributes  to  the 
dead :  they  are  lessons  and  encourage- 
ments to  the  living — they  are  links 
which  bind  past  generations  with  pre- 
sent and  future,  and  unite  men  in  the 
bonds  of  fellowship  by  community  of 
pride  of  country. 

One  of  the  grandest  ideas  of  the 
present  age,  is  perpetuated  in  marble 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  central 
Germany.  On  a  lofty  hill,  whence  a 
far-spreading  view  over  the  plains  of 
Germany  is  obtained — with  beautifully 
wooded  hilLs  on  either  side,  and  the 
great  river,  flowing  in  its  unchanging 
course,  like  life,  ever  on  to  the  eternd 
sea,  is  raised  a  Grecian  Doric  temple, 
consecrated  to  the  great  men  of  Ger- 
many. It  was  the  conception  of  the 
ex- King  of  Bavaria,  when  Prince 
Louis.  The  execution  is,  perhaps, 
neither  as  perfect,  nor  grand  as  the 
conception  ;  but  still  it  is  a  noble 
thing,  placed  on  the  crest  of  the  hill. 
It  is  approached  by  long  flights  of 
steps  and  terraces ;  and,  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  of  that  region,  its  cream- 
coloured  columns  gleam  softly  and 
sunnily  to  a  great  distance,  and  fix  the 
memory  of  it  on  the  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller, as  an  object  of  unique  pleasure 
ever  afterwards.  The  structure  con- 
sists of  one  vast  hall,  paved  with  va- 
rious coloured  marbles,  and  lined  on 
either  side  with  the  busts  of  the  men 
who  have  shed  lustre  upon  Germany, 
upon  humanity.  The  men  of  historic 
repute  of  remoter  ages,  of  whom  no 
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likeness  eidsts,  are  commemorated  by 
votive  tablets  set  in  the  wall.  This 
reunion  of  the  great  princes,  poets, 
painters,  authors,  musicians,  is,  as  it 
were,  a  collection  of  the  scattered  rays 
of  past  glory  into  a  perpetual  halo  for 
the  brow  of  Germany,  and  the  Wal- 
halla  is  truly  what  Lamartine  de- 
scribes the  Parthenon  to  be — "A  poesy 
in  sfone." 

A  poesy — ^all  the  more  beautiful  that 
it  is  true  to  the  instincts  of  sublimated 
humanity,  and  is  the  embodiment  of 
glorious  realities.  But  we  dwell  upon 
it  here  more  to  record  the  estimate 
that  some  nations  make  of  their  great 
men,  and  the  value  they  attach  to  en- 
during monuments.  Having  always 
in  view  what  is  practicable,  as  well  as 
what  may  be  to  oe  desired,  we  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  a  Walhalla  to  Irish 
genius  now  ;  but  we  wish,  that  what- 
ever form  the  testimonial  to  Moore 
may  assume,  it  shall  be  in  the  same 
direction — a  public  object  of  admira- 
tion— an  ornament  by  its  artistic  ele- 
gance, in  the  native  city  of  the  Poet, 
as  well  as  a  tribute  of  feeling  to  his 
memory. 

The  originators  of  the  present  move- 
ment, have  wisely  avoided,  for  the 
public  testimoni:d,  either  cemetery  or 
church.  In  either  we  have  ever  oeen 
averse  to  monuments,  which  indicate 
human  pride  rather  than  feeling,  and, 
at  all  events,  such  only  as  truly  indi- 
cate grief  are  admissible.  But  the 
monument  of  a  great  poet  is  not  the 
expression  of  grief,  though  those  who 
seek  to  raise  it  may  sorrow  for  his 
loss  ;  but  a  memorial  of  a  nation's 
gratitude  and  pride. 

There  may  and  must  be  much  of  the 
feehng  actuating  those  who  erect  such 
memorials,  whicn  Moore  so  beautifully 
expressed  in  his  lines  on  the  death  of 
Grattan :— . 

"Shall  the  harp,  then,  be  silent,  when  he  who 
first  gave 
To  our  country  a  name,  is  withdrawn  from 
all  eyes  ? 
Shall  a  minstrel  of  Erin  stand  mute  by  the 
grave 
Where  the  first,  where  the  last  of  her 
patriots  lies  ? 

"No — faint  tho*  the  death-song  may  fall 
from  hia  lips, 
Tho'  his  harp,  like  his  soul,  may  with 
shadows  be  croitt, 
Tet,   yet  shall    it    sound,  'mid  a  nation's 
echpse, 
And  proclaim  to  the  world  what  a  star  had 
qeen  lost." 
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Yea,  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our 
labour  of  love,  to  '*  proclaim  to  the 
world  what  a  star  hath  been  lost." 
The  "  minstrel  of  Erin,"  now  passed 
to  the  same  realm  of  spirits  as  the  great 
•*  patriot"  whom  he  thus  immortalised 
in  verse,  may  have  left  none  so  adequate 
to  embalm  his  memory.  Nor  do<:*s  he 
need  it :  whilst  language  survives,  the 
name  of  Moore  can  never  jwri^h  from 
the  minds  of  men.  But  he  lias  not 
alone  immortalised  his  own  name,  he  has 
left  in  his  melodies  a  deatldess  le^iacy  of 
fame  to  his  native  land  ;  and  with  pride 
and  exultation,  however  we  dfnlorc  his 
loss,  should  we  rai^c  a  material  nionu- 
ment,  to  testify  to  the  world  and  to 
future  generations  what  **  a  star  hath 
been  lost." 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  last 
of  those  delicious  melodies,  which  have 
80  linked  soul,  sentiment,  and  song 
together,  as  to  come  ever  fresh  upon 
the  ear,  and  to  aflbrd  almost  ecpial 
pleasure  in  perusal,  so  eternal  are  the 
principles  and  feelings  they  con- 
vey ; — the  last  of  those  strains  was  de- 
dicated to  him  with  whom,  coniointly, 
they  were  commencvd — Sir  tlohn  Ste- 
venson; and  by  a  strange  provision  of 
poetical  justice,  are  far  more  appro- 
priate to  the  Poet  than  to  the  Musician 
— in  fact,  so  true,  so  appropriate,  as  to 
seem  the  foreshadowed  epitaph  for  him- 
self :— 

"  Silcnco  18  in  onr  festal  halls — 

Swe«t  9on  of  S4m^ !  thy  courxe  irt  u'er  ; 
In  vain  on  thoc  ii.i4l  Lriii  csUm, 

Her  niuistn.'r8  vnice  ^^»^IK^n^!a  no  inon*; 
All  Hilent  as  t lie  F.olian  slu'll 

S!r(>|is  at  the  clo>o  of  HHiie  bright  iluy, 
When  llie  iiwe»t  l»n*czo,  that  wuk<Hl  its  swell 

At  Kunny  niuni,  hath  diiHl  away. 


•*  Yet,  at  our  fenst5.  thy  spirit  lonp 

Awak'd  by  Mu>ii-'>  h|m*II,  rihail  rix* ; 
For  nanu'M)  linkc<l  with  dfutliU'.-s  M>ng, 

Purtake.-*  it.s  charm  and  never  (lie>« ; 
And  even  witliin  the  iioly  fane. 

"Wht'ii  miu<ic  waft.-*  the  m»u1  in  henvi-n. 
One  thought  to  him,  who««e  earliest  stiaiii 

Was  echoctl  iheri-,  shall  lung  be  given." 

The  appropriateness  of  this  last  verse 
to  Moore  himself  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated  by  those  who  have  heanl  that 
glorious  outpouring  of  sacred  melcKly, 
«  Sound  the  loud  timbrel,"  sunfj  in  a 
house  of  worship  !  IIow  prophetically 
true,  too,  are  the  lines  in  the  fourth 
verse  :  — 


*'  And  sung  those  fongs,  whose  eveiy  tone. 
When  bard  and  minstrel  kmg  have  iwst. 

Shall  still,  in  sweetness  all  their  own, 
Embalm'd  by  fame,  und}ing  last.** 

The  closing  verse,  like  the  last  note 
of  the  dying  swan,  seems  the  sweetest 
and  the  fondest,  for  it  is  addressed  to 
the  Erin  of  the  Poet's  affections : — 

"  Yes,  Erin,  thine  alone  the  &me — 

(.>r,  if  thy  l>ard  have  shared  the  CfOWD, 
From  thee  the  Itorrowcd  glon*  came. 

And  at  thy  feet  is  now  kid  down. 
I'liiough,  if  Freedom  still  inspire 

His  latent  song,  and  still  there  be, 
Am  evening  chases  round  his  lyre, 

<  iiie  ray  iiiK»n  its  ehurds  for  thee.** 

Similar  to  the  happy  admixture  of 
graceful  imageiy  and  wann  feeling 
should  be  the  proposed  monument  to 
Moore.  The  inspiration  for  it  should 
be  drawn  irom  his  own  {KMStr}'.  Sculp- 
tural art,  which  has,  nevertheless*  its 
own  high  range  of  poetic  conception* 
couUl  never  embody  sufficiently  the 
iluwer}'  idealism  i»f  the  Poet;  but  the 
work  of  marble  or  bronze  will  attain 
much  from  the  locality  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

Even  an  ftpen-air  tcstimonialy  the 
most  suitable  and  ^mblic, requires  jadff> 
ment  in  the  si>lfrtiun  of  the  site.  Tne 
noisy  currefutir  is  not  the  place  in 
which  the  spectator  can  enjoy  or  pro- 
perly read  the  lesson  of  its  erection. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  risk  the  gazer 
runs  of  premature  immortality  to  nim* 
self  by  furious  chariutecrs,  the  noise  ami 
dust  are  disturbing  accidents ;  and  the 
Pout's  mtmument,  be  it  statue  or  such 
other  structure  as  may  be  devised, 
whilst  it  should  be  in  a  public  place  in 
the  city,  free  of  access  to  all,  should  yet 
have  s])acc  about  it,  and  comparative 
quiet.  Such  share  of  sunshine  as  city 
atmosphere  permits ;  such  green  sod 
beneath  and  h^afv  umbrage  around,  as 
might  tempt  the  birds  to  nestle  in  the 
branches,  and  greet  the  morning  son 
with  the  carol  of  their  song,  in  honour 
of  its  favourite  child. 

Such  a  spot  may  easily  be  found  in 
Dublin;  and  its  citizens  have  a  peculiar 
interest,  besides  their  national  and 
local  ])ridet  as  being  the  Poet's  feUow- 
citizens,  in  securing,  by  generous 
promptitude,  an  object  of  universal  in- 
terest, which  the  tniveller  from  the  i^ 
motest  regions  of  the  earth  would  lore 
to  visit.  Who  visits  Edinbnigh  with- 
out seeing  the  monument  of  bcott  P^.. 
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who  visits  Antwerp  without  seeing  the 
statue  of  Rubens  ? — or  Rouen^  wiuiout 
seeing  Joan  of  Arc?  And  who  could 
visit  DubliU' — who,  at  least,  with  soul 
for  poetry  or  music — ^without  visiting 
Moore's  testimonial  ? 

Not  only  was  Moore  born  in  Dublin, 
but  he  spent  the  first  nineteen  years  of 
his  life  m  it,  and  his  warmest  feelings 
were  connected  with  it.  Hewasnoundis- 
tinfiuished  aZMmwM*  of  Trinity  College; 
and  the  first  poems  which  brought  him 
into  public  notice — his  translation  of 
"  Anacreon  " — were  written  under  the 
inspiration  of  Alma  Mater,  Whenever 
Moore  \isited  Dublin,  he  was  a  feted 
guest ;  it  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that 
Dublin,  and  all  it  boasts  of.  noble  and 
distino;uished,  should  zealously  concur 
to  raise  an  endurii^  monument  to 
Moore  in  his  native  city. 

Some  of  our  English  cotemporaries, 
who  look  for  nothing  good  "out  of 
Egypt,"  vented,  rather  malapropos, 
some  spleen  upon  us  for  neglect  of  our 
great  men.  Bentley  was  savage  with 
Dublin  for  not  raising  a  voice  of  la- 
ment for  Tom  Moore,  even  whilst  the 
subdued  echoes  of  the  eloquent  speakers 
in  the  library  of  Charlemont  House 
were  tingling  in  our  ears ;  and  the  Art 
Journal  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
committee  in  London  to  provide  a  mo- 
nument to  Moore,  as  it  was  hopeless  to 
expect  Ireland  to  stir  in  the  matter, 
inasmuch  as  she  neglected  her  great 
men  "  living  and  dead."  The  counter- 
hit  to  this  hard-aimed  blow  was  given 
in  the  committee — already  formed  in 
Dublin,  the  money  sHresidy  actually  sub- 
scribed, and  the  communications  open 
with  London  for  the  establishment  of 
a  committee  of  co-operation.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  the  life-long 
friend  of  Moore,  being  the  noble  leader 
there,  as  with  equal  propriety  the  Earl 
of  Charlemont  is  in  Dublin. 

As  in  the  matter  of  a  tribute  to 
Moore,  we  would  cultivate  unanimity, 
we  shall  no  further  allude  to  such 
silly  attacks ;  but  as  a  broad  question 
we  must  ask  is  it  so  universally 
true,  that  Ireland  neglects  her  great 
men  "living  or  dead?"  Falsehood, 
passed  as  current,  obtains  the  value  of 
truth  ;  therefore,  we  enter  a  veto  against 
this  writer's  assertion.  The  grateful 
feelings  of  Irishmen  purchased  a  noble 
estate  for  Grattan.  There  are  statues 
of  Grattan  and  of  O'Connell.  After 
the  lapse  of  many  years  the  remains  of 
Curran  have  been  transferred  to  his  na- 


tive land,  and  a  cenotaph  is  raised  over 
them  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery— where 
also  O'Connell  is  interredf  and  to  his 
memory  a  triune  monument  is  not  only 
designed,  but  the  funds  for  its  erection 
more  thm  two-thirds  provided. 

We  are  fii'ee  sometimes  to  rebuke  our 
countrymen  for  want  of  unanimity  and 
perseverance  in  such  objects.  We 
oflen  quarrel  with  our  own,  but  resent 
the  harsh  word  of  the  stranger.  Irish- 
men  have  their  failings,  but  want  of 
ffenerous  impulse,  or  grateful  affection^ 
is  not  amongst  them ;  and  if  thev  have 
been  hitherto  deficient  in  that  class  of 
enduring  memorials  which  wealthier 
and  more  united  communities  caa 
boast,  we  trust  a  new  spirit  is  growmg 
up,  and  a  new  era  will  oe  inaugurated 
b^  a  testimonial  to  Moore,  who  has  a 
singular  claim  on  the  unanimous  out- 
pouring of  affection. 

For  nearly  two  years  the  genius 
whidi  had  delighted  millions  was 
veiled,  and  the  shadows  of  death  gra- 
dually  clouded  the  brightness  of  the 
setting  luminary.  Moore  slumbered 
out  existence,  and  Ireland  awaited  till 
the  hour  of  his  translation  to  another 
sphere  should  let  loose  the  tongue  of 
acclamation.  That  hour  is  come,  and 
Ireland  asserts  her  share  in  the  immor- 
tality of  that  intellect  which  by  poesy, 
song,  and  independent  aspiration  of 
soul,  has  long  won  the  world's  ap- 
plause. From  the  palace  and  the  cot- 
tage, the  appeal  which  has  gone  forth 
to  national  sympathy  and  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  will  meet  a  response. 

For  it  is  not  in  the  palace,  nor  the 
mansion  where  wealth  and  cultivated 
taste  preside,  alone,  that  the  thrilling 
melodies  of  Moore  are  heard  or  trea- 
sured. There,  the  classic  imagery  of 
the  poet,  and  the  educated  beauty  of 
his  style,  may  be  most  highly  appre- 
ciated ;  but  the  deep  passion  of  his 
song,  its  patriotic  aspiration,  are  not 
veiled  from  the  uneducated  by  the  ele- 
gance of  his  diction.  Rather,  for  such 
is  the  true  result  of  purity  of  language, 
the  "thoughts  that  burn,"  or  the 
strains  that  melt,  are  brought  home  to 
the  least  educated.  We  know  that 
even  Moore  himself  thought  that,  per- 
haps, too  much  refinement  pervaded 
the  "Melodies"  to  make  them  entirely 
popular ;  but  the  more  we  study 
those  matchless  lyrics,  the  more  we 
feel  convinced  that  all  that  is  essential 
— all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  them — 
is  clothed  in  words  so  few,  so  simple. 
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as  to  tell  home  to  the  hearts  even  of 
the  humblest  of  his  countr}'men. 

Nor  can  we  doubt  that  amongst  the 
dearest  relics  of  Fatherland  which  the 
wandering  Irishman  carries  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  are  the  melodies  of  the 
land  of  his  birth  ;  and  that  whether 
in  the  bustle  of  the  crowded  city  of 
strangers — on  the  wide  ocean,  or  the 
broad  savannah — in  the  log-hut  of  the 
fon?st,  or  as  he  drives  his  team — ever, 
ever  onward,  over  the  vast  prairie,  no 
Irishman  with  a  heart  or  an  ear,  can 
fail  to  chaunt  betimes  some  melody  of 
Moore's.  Or  if,  perchance,  another 
sing  them,  to  feel  emotions — which 
we  have  felt,  not  in  banishment  or 
solitude,  but  even  in  the  gay  salon  of 
other  lands  ^awaking  that  indescrib« 
able  "home  sickness*'  said  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  wan<lering  natives  of 
insular  or  mountainous  countries. 
Such  emotions  are  diflicult  to  describe ; 
but  Moore  himself  has  pictured  simi- 
lar  in  his  exquisite  lines  on  «  Music,'* 
when  he  says : — 

"  Oh,  how  welcome  breathes  the  strain ! 

Wakening  thoughts  that  long  have  slept ; 
Kindling  former  smiles  again 

In  faded  eyes  tliat  long  have  wept.** 

And  if,  perchance,  long  habituation 
to  the  fame  of  Moore  have  dea<lene<l 
any  to  its  freshness  or  full  value — if 
the  changes  of  fashion  have  oblite- 
rated in  any  the  vividness  of  the  first 
admirati(m  of  his  melodies — if  tlic 
clouded  interrcirnum  of  his  intellect 
have  dulled  in  any  the  sense  of  his 
greatness :  read  but  a  melody— hear 
but  an  air  truly  playeil,  and  the 
matchless  eloquence  of  the  Poet  will 
resume  its  sway.     This,  truly,  is  the 


^rcat  power  of  the  genioa  who  lives 
m  verse — slumbering  from  time  to 
time,  but  rekindling  in  others  to  re- 
mntcst  time  the  fire  of  feeling,  and 
awaking  the  sense  of  gratitude.  Take. 
raadiT,  the  conclusion  of  those  lines  on 
"  Music  " — perhaps  the  most  perfect  ut- 
terance  of  the  sensitive  rapture  from 
which  they  sprung — and  say  do  not 
we,  and  will  not  men  ever  after,  owe 
a  debt  to  him,  who  could  so  tnil^  em- 
bo<ly  sentiments,  eternal  in  their  na- 
ture,  but  untranslatable,  save  by  the 
ma^ic  power  of  one — of  one  who,  like 
Sh^espeare,  clothes  the  thoughts  of 
even*  man  in  sim])lc  speech,  and  un- 
ravels to  our  mind's  eye  the  myttorf 
of  our  own  sensations,  uius :«. 

*'  Like  the  gale,  that  sighs  along 

Beds  of  oriental  flowers, 
Is  the  grateful  breath  of  song 

That  once  was  heonl  in  happier  hours ; 
FilVd  with  balm,  the  gale  sighfl  on. 

Though  the  flowers  have  sank  in  death ; 
So  when  Pleasure's  dream  is  gone 

Its  memory  lives  in  Music*8  breath. 

"  Music,  oh,  how  faint,  how  weak  1 

Language  fades  before  thy  spell ! 
Why  should  feeling  ever  'peak, 
When  tliou  can'ht  breatlie  her  sool  so 
well  ? 
Friendship's  balmy  bonds  may  feign  ; 

Lovc'd  are  ev'n  more  false  than  thej : 
Oh !  'tis  only  Music^n  strain 

Can  sweetly  soothe  and  not  betray.** 

We  forgive  the  Icse-majeste  here  to 
the  Poet's  own  eloquent  thoughts  for 
the  happy  expression  they  convi»y  of 
the  otherwise  ineflfable  magic  of  ma- 
sic — the  pervading  spirit  of  his  own 
inspiration — ^the  voice  of  diurnal  na- 
ture, and,  we  are  led  to  hope,  tha 
language  of  future  realms  of  buss. 
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ROSAS    AND   LA   PLATA. 


For  the  last  six  or  seven  vears.  La 
Plata  aflairs  have  been  an  enigma  to 
the  p:eneral  public.  The  locality  where 
the  little-known  proceedings  were  go- 
ing on  could  be  found  out  by  reference 
to  tlui  map  ;  but  what  all  the  fighting, 
revolting,  blockading,  and  protocoling 
was  about,  few  persons  out  of  the  Fo- 
reign.Ollice  could  tell.  Now  and  then, 
a  question  was  put  in  Parliament  about 
the  matter  ;  but  the  answer  was  either 
8o  curt,  or  contained  so  many  allusions 
to  unknown  personages  and  events, 
that  ordinary  readers  were  not  a  whit 
the  wiser.  Of  Kosas,  indeed,  we  had 
hoard,  **  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,"  as 
a  despot  by  no  means  scrupulous  as  to 
how  he  got  rid  of  his  opponents  ;  but 
as  to  the  war  itself,  it  was  generally  set 
down  as  one  of  those  convulsionary  dis- 
orders which  have  becomechronic  in  the 
South  American  republics,  of  no  earthly 
importance  to  us  nationally,  and  likely 
to  burn  itself  out  at  last  with  little 
.smoke  and  no  noise.  The  news  brought 
us  two  months  ago,  however,  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Santos  Lugares,  and  the  cj^pture 
of  lUienos  Ayres  bv  Rosas'  anta<ronists, 
made  people  prick  up  their  ears  ;  and 
the  arrival  at  Devonport  of  Rosas  in 
person,  brought  confirmation  strong 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  As  this 
newly-finished  stru^rf^le  on  the  shores 
of  the  Kio  Plata  is  not  uninteresting, 
and  is  possessed  of  much  commercial 
importance,  we  propose  to  devote  a  few 
pages  to  its  consideration. 

I'ntil  the  year  1810,  the  sceptre  of 
Spuin  extended  over  the  cheater  part 
of  the  New  \V(»rld.  Besides  the  vast 
tf-ni lories  of  Mexico  and  California 
in  the  northern  half  of  that  continent, 
it  possessed  the  whole  of  South  Ame- 
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rica,  except  Patagonia  and  Brazil — 
the  former  independent,  the  latter  be- 
longing to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 
Some  idea  of  the  value  of  these  co- 
lonial possessions  of  Spain  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  exports 
from  the  mother  country  to  these  alone 
annually  amounted  to  fifteen  millions 
sterling,  or  not  far  short  of  the  whole 
exports  of  Great  Britain  to  her  co- 
lonies at  this  moment,  which  do  not 
amoiint  to  sixteen  millions  and  a-half. 
During  the  mortal  struggle  with  Na- 
poleon, which  commenced  in  1808, 
Spain  was  able  to  do  nothing  to  main- 
tain its  authority  in  the  New  World  ; 
and  at  length  in  1810,  when  the  whole 
country  except  the  Isle  of  Leon  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  was  virtually  vested 
in  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz — the  very 
city  which  enriched  itself  by  its  mo- 
nopoly of  the  colonial  commerce — the 
American  provinces  resolved  to  declare 
themselves  independent.  They  were 
too  valuable  possessions,  however,  to 
be  abandoned  without  a  struggle ;  and 
no  sooner  was  the  European  war  ter- 
minated by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
than  General  Murillo,  the  best  of  the 
Spanish  commanders,  trained  under 
Wellington,  was  despatched  from  Cadiz 
with  t>wlve  thousand  men,  and  speedily 
revived  the  sinking  courage  of  the 
Royalists — Bolivar,  the  great  leader  of 
the  Independents,  being  forced  to  fly 
to  Jamaica,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
raise  funds  from  the  English  merchants 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  For  three 
years  this  deplorable  struggle  between 
the  Royalists  and  Independents  con- 
tinued— success,  on  the  whole,  inclining 
to  the  side  of  the  former :  when  two 
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iinlookcd-for  events  oceurre*!,  "wliioli 
linully  decided  the  contest  tlie  other 
way.  One  of  these  was  the  revolt  at 
Cadiz,  in  January  1820,  of  the  whole 
army,  twenty  thousand  stronp,  destin- 
ed for  South  Anieriea— an  event  which 
was  followed  by  a  democratic  revolu- 
tion in  the  government  at  Madrid,  and 
the  resignation  by  (lenend  ^lurillo^ 
who  was  deeply  implicated  with  the 
Royalist  party,  of  thii  conunand  he  had 
HO  hm^c  and  ably  maintained  in  the 
New  World.  The  other  was  the  insi- 
dious intervention  of  Britain  in  favour 
of  the  Independents.  Althouj^h  we 
were  then  in  the  closest  alliance  with 
Spain,  loans  to  a  great  extent  were 
advanced  by  English  capitalists  to  the 
insurgentauthorities ;  and  stations  were 
openly  appointed  at  London,  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  otluT  places, 
to  enrol  recruits  for  British  h-gions  to 
serve  in  South  America.  These  troojw 
soon  ac(}uired  a  most  formidable  con- 
sistency trom  the  numlu'r  of  discharged 
soldiers  fi-om  Wt'Hington's  army  who 
joiiKMl  their  ranks,  and  who  communi- 
cated to  them  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages of  disci] )Iine  ami  ex])erience. 
Al)'jvo  ten  thousand  men,  a  large  pro> 
])ortion  of  whom  were  J*eninsuh»r  ve- 
terans, were  si-nt  out  at  ditferent 
jH'riods  between  tin*  years  1817  and 
18*20  ;  and  although  not  half  that  num. 
bcr  ever  appeared  in  the  field,  Ironi 
the  dreadful  mortality  which  attacked 
thcni  in  their  d(>put  in  tht;  unhealthy 
island  of  Margucrita,  they  suilic<.'d 
totally  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  j)ower 
in  Venezuela,  bv  the  battle  of  Cara- 
bolK>,  and  hence  allowed  Bolivar  aiU'r- 
wanls  to  man'h  into  IVru,  and  put  the 
finishint;  stroke  to  the  war  bv  his  vie- 
tory  over  the  Hoyalists  at  Ayacucho. 

Never  was  there  a  Ue volution  fn»m 
which  nioiv  was  exiH-cteil,  <ir  which 
terminat(>d  mon.*.  disastrouslv.  I'n- 
prcj)ared  for  frecilom,  the  South  Ame- 
n<'ans  fell  into  a  series  of  ]Kilitical 
calamities  almost  without  a  pandlel, 
and  so  frecpient  in  thvir  rccurn-ncc, 
tluit  history,  in  despair,  has  ccascil  at- 
tempting to  trace  tlieir  thix'ad.  Such 
was  the  ferocity  of  the  c(md>atiMits 
during  the  long  wars  of  the  l{e\olu- 
tion,  that  the  population  was  reduced 
nearly  one-half;  some  of  the  greatot 
cities  wero  depopulated  ;  and  coui< 
luercc  shared,  proportionably,  in  tho 

Sencral  decline.     The  mines,  both  in 
lexico  and  in  Peru,  for  lonf^  ceased 
to  be  worked ;  so  that,  from  1810  to 


1830,  the  nvcrage  Annual  supply  of 
the  precious  metals  was  not  inorv  than 
a  third  of  what  it  had  been  in  the 
twenty  years  preceding.  Tho  efTcct  of 
this  diminution  on  the  civilised  world 
was  incalculable — especially  as  it  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peAc*e  had  greatly  augmented 
the  conunercial  intercourse  of  the 
world  ;  when  an  increasing  population 
called  for  an  enlargement  of  the  circu- 
lating miMlium  ;  and  when  the  general 
progress  of  luxur}'  was  yearly  absorb- 
ing a  larger  (quantity  of  the  predons 
metals  in  plate  and  objects  ot  private 
ornament.  England,  which  had  re- 
cently been  the  great  workshop  of  the 
world,  and  the  c*entre  of  all  commcr- 
cial  intercourse,  experienced  the  dis- 
astrous eflects  of  this  change  mora 
powerfully  than  any  other  country. 
Combined  with  the  simultaneous  con- 
traction of  the  curri'ncv  bv  the  Act  of 
1810,  which  com|H41eii  tlie  Bank  of 
Kngland  to  ri'sume  its  pa^'mcnts  in 
gold,  it  exiTcised  a  mure  ruinous  in- 
tluemv  on  lu'ivate  fortunes  in  £ngland 
than  anything  ivconled  in  her  annals. 
Thence  thi'  gradual  decline  of  prices, 
which  was  felt  as  so  sore  an  evil  Dy  the 
conunercial  classes,  and  which  is  only 
now  being  fully  counteracted  by  tho  ex- 
traordinary inllux  of  Californian  and 
Australian  gold.  The  feverish  excite- 
ment of  1 823  and  1824,originatiDgchief- 
ly  in  the  unbounded  ex i)ectat ions  of  conu 
mercial  ]>rosnerity  wnich  were  enter. 
taine<l  fnmi  the  establishment  of  South 
American  iudependencey  only  aiig- 
meut(>d  the  gt>neral  distress,  by  tEe 
frightful  numetary  catastrophe  in  which 
it  terminated.  All  attempts  to  work 
the  mines  by  British  capit^d  failed^  in 
conse({ucni>e  of  the  turbulence  and  in- 
security of  the  iH)untry ;  and  above  a 
hundiV'd  and  filly  millions  of  British 
moiu>y  were  lost  in  those  mining 
speculations,  or  in  loans  to  the  faith- 
less insolvent  republics  of  the  New 
World.  All  classes  suflered  by  this 
diminution  in  the  supply  of  tho  pre- 
cious metal«,  and  consec|uent  fall  in 
the  money-price  of  articles  (except  the 
fundholdcrs  and  capitalists,  who  have 
]iroporti(»nabIy  gaine<l) ;  and  thenoe 
that  genend  discirntent  and  desire  for 
change  which  residteil  in  the  HtTorm 
Kill  ..f  1H32.  Such  was  the  fruit  which 
England  reaped  from  its  insidious  aid* 
in  de Ranee  of  solemn  treaties^  to  di^ 
member  the  Spanish  empire^  and  aint 
revolution  among  a  people  unprqwrad 
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for  freedom.  "  France,  as  the  natu- 
ral consequence  of,  and  just  retribu- 
tion for  her  iniquitous  interference  in 
the  North  American  insurrection,  re- 
ceived the  Revolution  of  1789,  and 
twenty  years  of  bloodshed ;  England, 
for  her  |>erfidious  support  of  the  South 
American  revolt,  received  fifteen  years 
of  distress,  and  the  Revolution  of 
1832."* 

The  most  important  of  these  Repub- 
lics, in  regard  to  extent  and  geogra- 
phical position,  is  that  of  La  Plata, 
called  also  the  Argentine  Republic, 
which  is  a  confederacy  of  a  dozen 
small  provinces,  on  the  model  of  the 
United  States.  Its  territory,  1200 
miles  long  by  more  than  600  in  ave- 
rage breadth,  forms  a  parallelogram 
more  than  three  and  a-half  times  the 
size  of  France,  and  includes  the  vast 
plain  or  valley-land  watered  by  the 
broad  streams  of  the  Paraguay,  Para- 
na, and  Uruguay,  whose  united  em- 
bouchures  constitute  the  estuary  styled 
the  Kio  de  la  Plata — in  the  same  way 
as  the  river  Garonne  in  France  has 
a  different  title  (the  Gironde)  at  its 
mouth  than  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
coui'se.  Two-thirds  of  the  La  Plata 
territory  lie  north  of  the  latitude  of 
this  estuary.  The  portion  to  the  south 
extends  uninterruptedly  from  the 
Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  but  the  north- 
ern and  larger  portion  is  separated 
from  the  sea  by  Brazil  and  the  inde- 
pendent State  of  Uruguay.  Its  po- 
pulation exceeds  a  million,  but  its  ex- 
act amount  has  never  been  ascertain- 
ed. Five-sixths  of  the  country  consist 
of  plains ;  but,  despite  its  numerous 
magnificent  rivers,  it  is  far  from  being 
the  fertile  region  it  is  so  generally 
supposed,  and  a  large  portion  of  its 
extent  is  condemned  by  nature  to  per- 
petual sterility.  Such  is  the  sandy, 
arid,  and  uninhabitable  desert,  lying 
between  the  Salado  and  Kio  Dolce,  as 
well  as  the  great  Salt  Desert  of  Sa- 
linas, stretching  westwards  from  the 
latter  river — both  of  which  form  por- 
tions of  the  Gran  Chaco,  a  vast  plain 
lying  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Ar- 
gentine territory.  The  great  southern 
plain,  called  the  Pampas^  one-half 
larger  in  extent  than  all  France,  is 
forLunately  of  a  dillercut  character. 
It  is  almost  a  dead  level  over  its  whole 


expanse,  and  is  interspersed  with  in- 
numerable lakes ;  but  these,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  rivers  which  feed  them, 
are  brackish,  and  the  soil  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt.  Singularly 
enough,  however,  perfectly  fresh  and 
drinkable  water  is  found  at  the  depth 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

Substantially,  the  Pampas  are  di- 
vided  into  several  regions,  difiering  in 
climate  and  produce,  though  under  the 
same  latitude.  On  starting  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  traveller  finds  nimself  in  the 
firet  of  these  regions,  which  stretches 
westwards  for  108  miles,  covered  alter- 
nately with  clover  and  thistles;  the 
second  region,  extending  450  miles, 
produces  long  grass ;  and  the  third, 
which  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, is  a  continuousgrove  of  low  trees 
and  shrubs.  "  The  second  and  third 
of  these  regions  have  a  nearly  uniform 
appearance  throughout  the  year,  for 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreens, 
and  the  immense  plain  of  grass  only 
changes  its  colour  from  green  to  brown; 
but  the  first  region  varies  with  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year  in  a  most  extraor- 
dinarv  manner.  In  winter,  the  leaves 
of  the  thistles  are  large  and  luxuriant, 
and  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
has  the  rough  appearance  of  a  turnip- 
field.  The  clover  at  this  season  is  rich 
and  strong ;  and  the  sight  of  the  wild 
cattle  grazing  in  full  liberty  on  such 
pasture  is  very  beautiful.  In  spring, 
the  clover  has  vanished,  the  thistles 
have  extended  their  leaves  along  the 
ground,  and  the  country  still  looks  like 
a  rough  crop  of  turnips.  In  less  than 
a  month,  the  whole  region  becomes  a 
luxuriant  wood  of  enormous  thistles, 
which  have  suddenly  shot  up  to  a 
height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  are  all 
in  full  bloom.  I'he  path  is  hemmed  in 
on  both  sides ;  the  view  is  compara- 
tively obstructed ;  not  an  animal  is  to 
be  seen ;  and  the  stems  of  the  thistles 
are  so  dose  to  each  other,  and  so 
strong,  that,  independent  of  the  prickles 
with  which  they  are  armed,  they  form 
an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  sudden 
growtn  of  these  plants  is  quite  astonish- 
ing ;  and,  though  it  would  be  an  un- 
usual occurrence  in  military  history, 
yet  it  is  really  possible  that  an  invading 
army,  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
might  be  imprisoned  by  these  thistles 


•  Si?e  "  Alison's  Europe,"  chap.  Ixvii.  and  his  "  England  in  1815  and  1845,"  in  the  lat- 
ter of  which  works  he  treats  this  important  subject  at  length. 
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Ijeforc  it  had  time  to  escape  from  tlicm. 
The  suinmiT  is  not  over  before  the 
hccne  niidtTgcK'S  ar.othurraiud  ohaiif^i*. 
The  thistles  sudtlenly  h)se  tbuirsap  aud 
verdure,  their  lieads  droop,  the  leaves 
fchriiik  and  fade,  the  sloins  become 
black  and  dead,  and  thi'y  remain 
rattling  with  the  breeze  against  one 
another,  until  the  violence  of  the /)«///- 
jwro  (or  hurricane  of  the  Pampas)  levrls 
tluni  with  the  j^round,  where  they 
rapidly  decompose  and  tli.<a}»]K*:ir;  tlie 
clovtT  rurjhi'S  u]),  and  the  sciiio  i?  niuiiii 
verdant.  'Jhe  va>t  iv;;ion  of  pi-:i^s  in 
the  PamjKis  for  four  hundivd  and  Ilfiy 
miles  is  without  a  wct'vl,  and  tl:eri*^ion 
of  wood  is  e(pudly  cxtniordinary.  U'he 
trees  are  nut  croA^did,  but  in  tluir 
{growth such  bcautifulonUris ol>er\ed, 
that  one  mav  j^allop  beLwern  ihem  in 
every  dln-elion.  The  whole  luuntry 
is  in  buch  biantiful  onk-r,  that  if  eitics 
and  millions  of  iidiubitants  could  sud- 
denly be  planted  at  j)ri)p(r  intervals 
and  situatmns,  iht;  piopli-  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  «inve  out  their  cat- 
tle to  {iiaze  ;  and,  \>itliout  any  pre\iou3 
j)reparation,  i()])lou':h  whatevi-r  «;i:an- 
tity  of  ground  their  vauts  might  re- 
quire. 

"  The  climate  of  the  Pampas  is  sub- 
ject tn  p\at  diilinnce  of  temptTatinti 
in  summer  and  wintu*,  thnr.^h  the 
chaujjies  ai  e  vrrv  rr-Mdur.  The  winter 
is  as  idK)ut  as  cold  as  our  nujnth  of 
Kovi'mbi'r,  and  tlu*  ;;n»und  at  sunri.-ie  is 
always  cowrnl  with  wliito  froftt,  but 
the  iio  is  seldom  n.iu'e  than  one-teulh 
(»f  an  inch  thick.  In  s.ukinu-r.  the  sun 
is  oppres>ivL'ly  hoi.  The  diiiLrenee, 
however,  between  the  atmn>phere  of 
^Ian;Xoda,iSjn  Luis,  and  iJuenos  Ay  res, 
which  are  all  undi-r  nearly  il.e  ^ame 
hititude,  id  verv  jireat.  In  the  two  f».r- 
nur  i^tliat  is  to  say,  in  the  rei/mns  of 
wood  and  grass),  the  air  is  exiremtly 
dry  ;  the IV  is  no  <lew  at  ni^ht ;  in  the 
hottest  weather  then?  is  apparvnlly 
%'ery  litlh*  per^piration,  and  the  dead 
animals  lie  on  the  phiin  dried  U])  in 
th<  ir  skins,  lint  in  the  proxinit;  of 
Jiuenos  Ayns  ;^or  in  the  re;«ion>  of 
clover  ami  l*ii^tle^\  ve^^'taiion  eUai'ly 
aunour.c<'s  ihe  hmnidiiy  of  the  elinir.te, 
and  the  dead  ariinwils  on  the  plair.  are 
in  a  r.npiil  state  i'f  pnin'f-u  li.-n.  The 
travellinj:  acros>  the  Panrj-as  is  a  \ery 
astoj!i>h;ii:X  ellort.  TI:e  i-oiintrv  has  no 
road.,   but  a  track,  which  i>  bein  '  Cuiu 


stantly  chanjrcd.  The  huta,  tc?nne(l 
posts,  arc  at  difTercnt  distance?,  but,  on 
an  averai^e,  about  twenty  miles  from 
each  other ;  and  iu  travelling  w  itli  car- 
rla^es,  it  is  necessary  to  send  a  man 
before  to  ix>quest  the  GaucLos  to  col- 
lect their  liorses.  llie  country  is  in- 
tersected with  streams,  nvulets,  nnd 
livers,  with  p<uiiuuox  (inarsheii),  &c, 
through  whicii  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  drive.  In  some  instances,  stninge 
^s  ii  may  seem,  the  carriage  goes 
thn.tujh  a  lake,  which,  of  couiM*,  is  not 
deep.  '1  he  banks  of  the  rivuK'ts  arc 
often  very  pivcipitous  ;  and  **  I  con- 
st antlv  le marked,"  savs  Sir  Francis 
III  ad,  " that  we<lroveover  and tLmugh 
])h;ces  wliiih,  in  ]-airo]ie,  any  niilitarv 
oilicer  would,  I  U-lieve,  wiinout  hcsi- 
tatiiu  rcp.oit  as  impassable."* 

^lany  cf  the  minor  plains  Arc  cfa 
verv  diilerent  character  from  eitLu*  this 
or  the  Gran  Chaco ;  and  some,  as  those 
t>l"i\iciiiiian,  yield  com  and  maize,  rice, 
toba(!eo,  the  sugar-cane,  &C.,  in  the 
greatest  abandance.  In  general,  the 
north-western  provinces  are  the  most 
])ro4luctive  of  ;^rain  ;  while  the  eastern 
provinces,  or  those  between  the  Parana 
and  the  l'iu<iuav,  and  the  south- eastern 
ones,  abound  most  in  cattle,  and  tur- 
ni>h  the  •.avater  ])ortion  of  the  exjiorts 
fi'i'iu  Ihuncs  Ayivs. 

Uhe  I'ampas  arc  true  American 
Sfvjijtts,  and  their  I'oving  inhabitant! 
(Ciaucho*^  and  Indians)  are  the  Tartars 
ot'  the  New  AVorM.  Yet,  although 
tlie  vast  ]»lains  of  South  America  are 
idvntii-al  in  character  with  tho^e  of 
Xorihern  and  Central  Asia,  a  Nomadic 
r:'.ee  was  unknown  in  the  early  history 
of  the  f<  )rmer  continent.  Had  they  ex. 
i>te(],  the  Ion;j;-estab1irhed  and  highly- 
civilisi'd  einpin-s  which  arose  in  the 
New  World,  would  have  undergone 
the  same  vicis.-itndes  and  dowufaU 


thi-.>:e  ot'Nini'veh  and  Perse|)ulis,  Rome 
and  liy/anlium,  in  the  Ohl.  But  Ame- 
rica had  oi  i;:inally  no  animals  capable 
ot'  conve\in4f  the  human  race  from 
])l:tce  to  ]thice,  like  the  horse  and 
camel,  or  of  -vieldiui;  them  sustenance 
during:  a  pastond  hfe,  like  the  cow; 
nnd  it  was  not  till  at\er  the  SiuiiiLih 
inva>iou  tliat  ihcMr  companions  to  men 
Were  introdueetl,  niifl  that  the  Tast 
solitudes  of  the  i*am)ms  lH*camc  peo- 
pled with  count le-s  lienis,  and  darinff 
hor-eincn.       These     Nuuiads,     8t}leu 


•  lUauj  Jounu'v^  airws  the  Pampa'?. 
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Gauchos,  are  the  most  remarkable, 
and  tlie  most  important  in  a  military 
])uint  of  view,  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  South  American  population. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  Eiii*opean 
colonists,  but  have  not  scrupled  to 
intermarry  at  times  with  the  native 
Indians.  They  are  at  once  the  most 
active  and  the  most  indolent  of  human 
beluir.s.  They  have  the  roaming  pro- 
pensity and  enterprising  spirit  which 
everywhere  characterise  pastoral  races. 
Ti.ey  never  accompany  their  flocks  of 
cattle,  but  merely  collect  them  once 
a-week  to  see  that  none  have  strayed  ; 
the  rest  of  their  time  is  spent  in  riding 
or  breaking  horses,  or  in  apathetic 
indolence — sleeping,  like  hounds  when 
the  chase  is  over,  in  their  rude  cabins. 
i\rounted  on  their  swiftest  steeds,  the 
shepherds  pursue  the  cattle  at  full 
gallop,  each  armed  with  a  lasso^  or 
rope,  with  a  noose  at  the  end  of  it,  a 
sptar  and  knife.  With  incredible  dex- 
terity this  noose  is  thrown  so  as  to 
catch,  occasionally  at  the  distance  of 
fifty  yards,  the  horns  or  one  of  the 
hind  feet  of  the  flying  animal,  by  which 
means  it  is  thrown  down,  and  imme- 
diately pierced  with  the  spear — some- 
times darted  from  a  distance.  They 
fish  on  horseback,  carry  water  from 
the  well  on  horseback,  and  even  attend 
mass  on  horseback — remainin":  at  the 
church-door,  seated  on  their  steeds, 
while  the  ceremony  is  being  performed. 
Itude  in  their  manners,  illiterate  in 
their  ideius,  filthy  in  their  persons  and 
habits,  they  are  so  habituated  to  the 
sLiuo;hterin<T  of  cattle,  that  their  tern- 
peraments  have  acquired  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  ferocity.  Passionate 
and  revenjzeful,  they  are  alike  incapable 
of  control  by  others  or  by  themselves. 
1'hey  shed  blood  without  scruple,  on 
the  slightest  })rovocatiou  ;  and  the 
inferior  class  of  them,  bound  to  their 
masters  by  no  ties  of  gratitude  or  ne- 
cessity, are  ever  ready  to  fly  to  the 
solitudes,  and,  ^carrying  with  them  a 
few  horses  and  catlh>,  are  soon  beyond 
tile  reach  of  pursuit,  and  commence 
the  roving  life  of  independence. 

Of  the  many  rivers  which  flow 
throLii;h  •  the  Plata  territories,  the 
l.-u'irest  is  the  Paraguay  ;  but  after  its 
junction  at  Corricntes  with  the  Parana, 
it  loses  its  own  name  in  that  of  its 
trll)utarv.  At  Santa  Fe,  the  united 
stream  divides  into  numerous  branches, 
formed  by  pretty  large  islands,  which 
become  more  Ircqueut  lower  down. 


until  at  length  the  river  opens  into  the 
estuary  of  La  Plata,  by  a  long  but 
narrow  delta.  The  depth  at  the  mouth 
is  seldom  less  than  two  fathoms,  and 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  navigation 
for  vessels  of  300  tons  from  As- 
sumption, upwards  of  800  miles  from 
the  mouth.  It  has  been  assumed,  says 
Mr.  Dadwin,  that  **the  river,  at  its 
source,  has  only  a  fall  of  one  foot  per 
mile,  and  much  less  lower  down  its 
course ;  indeed  a  rise  of  only  seven 
feet  at  Buenos  Ayres  maybe  perceived, 
180  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pa« 
rana.  But,  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, we  met,  during  our  descent, 
very  few  vessels.  One  of  the  best 
gifts  of  nature  seems  here  wilfully 
thrown  away,  so  grand  a  channel  being 
lefl  nearly  unoccupied — a  river  in 
which  ships  might  navigate  from  a 
temperate  country,  as  surprisingly 
abundant  in  some  productions  as  desti- 
tute of  others,  to  another  possessing  a 
tropical  climate,  and  a  soil,  perhaps, 
unequalled  in  fertility  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  How  different  would  have 
been  the  aspect  of  this  country,  if 
English,  instead  of  Spanish  colonists, 
had  first  sailed  up  this  splendid  river?" 
Altliough  a  large  portion  of  this  region 
is  perfectly  similar  to  the  great  inter- 
fluvial  plain  of  Mesopotamia,  yet  no- 
where have  the  population  had  energy- 
enough  to  adopt  the  all-fertilising  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  formerly  practised  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which 
still  renders  prolific  the  arid  flats  of 
Egj'pt.  The  inundations  of  the  Pa- 
rana and  Paraguay  bear  a  dose  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Nile.  "  Both 
rivers,"  says  Sir  Woodbine  Parish, 
'*  rise  in  the  Torrid  zone,  nearly  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  Equator  ;  and 
both,  though  holding  their  course  to- 
wards opposite  poles,  disembogue  by 
deltas  in  the  same  latitude.  Both  are 
navigable  for  very  long  distances,  and 
both  have  their  periodical  risings, 
bursting  over  their  natural  bounds,  and 
inundating  vast  tracts  of  country." 
The  Parana  begins  to  rise  about  the 
end  of  December,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season  in 
the  southern  tropic,  and  increases  gra- 
dually till  April,  when  it  begins  to 
fall  somewhat  more  rapidly  till  the 
beginning  of  July.  A  second  rising, 
called  repunte,  is  occasioned  by  the 
winter  rains,  south  of  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn;  but  it  seldom  overflows  the 
banks. 
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The  Uruguay  river,  which,  iu  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  fonns  the 
boundarv  lx.*twoon  the  Argentine  ter- 
ritorics  an<l  the  State  ot*  rruguay,  is 
8(K)  miles  iii  length ;  but  its  course  is 
bniken  by  so  many  reefs  and  falls  that 
navi;;ation  is  only  possible  during  the 
IXM-iodieal  Hoods.  It  joins  the  estuary 
of  La  Plata  about  fi ft  v  mi U-s  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Parana ;  and  its  cK*ar, 
blue  stream  mav  be  distinjruished  i'rom 
the  mufldv  stivam  of  tlu-  lattvr  for 
mik'S  at\er  their  junction.  The  est  tiary 
of  I^i  Plata  itself  is  about  1S.j  miles  iu 
Ien:lth,  its  bn.'adth  at  the  mouth  1«M0 
miles  ;  but  it  gradually  narrows  as  it 
ascends,  till  n[)p()>ite  Ihienos  Ayn.'S 
it  has  a  width  nf  onlv  twentv-nine 
milos.  It-!  nnrthern  (•i»a>t  is  in  general 
high  and  rocky,  whereas  on  the  south 
sicie  its  shores  are.  hnv,  extending  in- 
wards in  innnense  pampas.  Its  depth 
at  the  mi);ith  averagi'S  ten  lathonis ; 
but  at  I^lonte  Video  it  scarcelv  excet'ils 
three  fathoms,  and  no  vessel  drawing 
more  than  sixti'en  feet  of  water,  can 
ascend  abov«'  IJuenos  Avres.  Tlu* 
i'urixMits  ari'  extremely  irregular,  both 
in  ratt!  and  direction,  and  so  ])owertul 
as  irenerallv  whoUv  to  C(»nci'al  the 
action  of  the  ti'li'S;  and  owing  to  this, 
and  to  its  sand-banks,  the  naviiratim; 
of  the  Plita  has  been  styled  *'  //  luji- 
4'ruo  tit'  hm  Murimts,'*  Such  dillicuhi(>s, 
however,  aiv  no  j)enuanent  obstacles 
to  the  inerea'Hid  navigation  of  this  ini- 
]HM't;inl  river,  and  will  be  obviated  in 
(Mini'"!'  of  lime,  a*;  thos*?  greater  ones 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrenc*'  ai*o 
l)i'iug  n(»w.  It  is  ver}'  remarkable, 
however,  that  this  e>tuarv,  wlii<h  iu 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  re])orteil  to 
have  been  <leep  enough  for  ^hips  of  any 
bunli'u,  is  gradually  silting  up.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  vast  level 
ibnning  the  Pampas  is  an  inunenso 
bed  of  alluvial  sand,  (piietly  deimsitcd, 
during  the  laj»se  of  aires,  in  what  was 
anciently  a  gulf  of  the  Atlantic.  Of 
this  gult',  the  estuary  vi'  I^a  Plata 
is  the  only  remaining  ]H)rtion ;  and 
Kc  may  expect  that,  at  some  future 
periotl,  instead  of  discharging  its  waters 
by  a  wide  mouth,  as  at  present — or  as 


the  Nile,  probably,  in  tbe  most  ancient 
times — the  Plata  will  enter  the  ocean 
by  a  delta,  like  the  Amazon,  Ganges* 
and  Nile  of  our  day. 

The  vast    region    to  ^bich    these 
streams  fonn  navigable  outlets,  yields 
several  products  i»f  great  commercial 
imf)ortancc.      The    precious    metals, 
with  copper,  lead,  iron,  &c.,  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  countr}*.  Cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  many 
other  articles  of  ])rimarA'  importance 
in  the  markets  <if  Huroi>e,  may  be  pro- 
duced to  almost  any  extent — the  want 
of  ]H)pnlati(»n  being  the  chief  ilraw back 
to  the  development  of  the  vast  natural 
resouH'cs   «if  the   countr)'.     But   the 
chief  soun^e  of  wealth  is  the  immense 
herds  of  horne<l  cattle  which  vrander 
over  the  wide  plains  of  the  Pani]Nis. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  single 
jirovince  of  liuenos  Ayres  there  are 
iVom  thn-t>   to   four  million   hoail   of 
cattle,  and  about  half  that  number  in 
the  other  provuices.     Their  numbers 
must  certainly  be  immense,  for  huu-. 
<Ireds    of    thousands    have    at    times 
]H*risli(>d  through  drought  or  inuntla- 
lion,    without   sensibly  aflecting    the 
su])ply  of  the  market.     In  the  great 
drought  ui'  1831-2,   it  was  reckoned 
that  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  mil. 
lions  of  animals  died  :  and  the  bonlcn 
ot'    the  lakes   and    streamlets   in    the 
province  of  Ibienos  Ayres  wen*  lung 
afterwanN   ^\hite    with   their    bones. 
While  thus  possi>S!k'd  of  many  valuable 
materials  for  carrving  on  a  trade  with 
Kuro]H>,    its   waiits   and    deficiencies 
render  such  a  oommercial  connexion 
not  less  de>irabh'.   La  Plata  has  hardly 
any  manufactures  ;  almost  ever}' thing 
of  this  kind  is  im])ort('d,  and  mostly 
from  (Ireat  Britain.     ••  ITie  Guucho," 
says  Sir  \V.  Parish,  "  is  ovcrj'whepe 
clothed  in  British  nmnufactuivs.  Take 
his  whole  e<iuipmont,  examine  every- 
thing about  him,  and  what  is  there  (not 
of  niw  hide)  that  is  not  British?     If 
his  wife  has  a  gown,  tim  to  one  it  ia 
made  at  ^lanchestcr ;  the  eamp-kettle 
in  whieh  he  cooks  his  forHl,  the  earthen- 
ware he  eats  fniiii,  the  knife,  spurs,  bit* 
arc  all  importe«l  from  England.' 


••• 


•  bi  tho  in<I.|)on<Iont  St:itr  of  l'nni;;i:ay,  .iv,T:igln::  4nO  niiK*  in  li'njith  hy  nwirly  200  in 
!>rtMiitlt.  I'ltuniiclou  thn-c  Htir;*  l<v  tin'  ri\>'i>  riira^uay  aiul  INiniiia,  iiiui  hin^  liotweeti  the 
iioiili-«M^t> -. II  piirt  ot'  tlir  Iji  Plat.i  trviitiirit.'i  :ii;il  tlu' va^t  oiniiir-  of  lira/il,  iiiunufacturai 
liavi*  r>  ri\'!  a  run  ii!i  raMc  iiii|M:!M>  in-in  t!:i>  tiiily  do-i  u'ii'.  luit  iH't  iin-uliitttn  niW  of  the 
I:ti>-  I.!-  '...-•',  I  r.uM-  a.  1  hi-ii-  m-i  •.!  to  ]*•■  n-*  ^uli  iliiri-^  as  A^'•x>(l  wi-iuiii.-ni  in  P..rd;;iiiiy,  bai 
•  iurijs^  l.i'.  i'i,,M  ii»i- 1  xiii  i»  •  o!"  iij..-.'iuuJy  wa- i\rili''l,  i.ot  iiily  ii\  iict-vs^ity,  liiit  hy  Mnc« 
(.)ii  i<::i'  •■,-  \t>.iMi  li>.  raasoil  a  ;^  i*!:.  I  to  In  mhIi.L  .ii:>!  thivalrinil  t<>  liai:^  up  a   \nx*r 
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With  a  Government  so  sharp- sigh  ted 
as  ours  in  all  matters  relating  to  com- 
mercial interests,  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
that  the  attention  of  statesmen  has 
only  recently  been  directed  to  so  invit- 
ing a  field  for  the  enterprise  of  our  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers.  It  has  oc- 
cu])ied  public  men  for  many  years  ;  and 
so  far  back  as  1806,  when  Sir  Home 
Poi)ham  attacked  Buenos  Ayres,  a  let- 
ter is  extant,  in  which  he  describes  the 
admirable  position  of  the  city,  and  of 
those  rivers  which  fall  into  the  estuary 
of  La  Plata,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain.  The  disas- 
trous failure  of  that  expedition,  how- 
ever, when  our  troops  were  glad  to  get 
back  to  their  ships  by  virtue  of  a  capi- 
tulation, quickly  extinguished  the  po- 
pular excitement  in  favour  of  making  a 
settlement  in  that  quarter  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1828  that  we  again  appeaixid 
on  the  scene, — this  time  in  the  more 
engaginn^  character  of  peacemakers. 
A  war  had  broken  out  between  Brazil 
j^nd  the  Plata  Republic,  and  there 
was  every  prospect  of  the  little  State  of 
Uruguay — (otherwise  called  the  Banda 
Oriental,  or  Eastern  Confederacy), 
lying  on  the  north  shore  of  the  estuary, 
op])')site  to  the  province  of  Buenos 
A  vrcs — fallinii  into  the  hands  of  one  or 
other  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours. 
Accordingly,  we  interfered  in  its  be- 
halt*,  and  the  result  was  a  treatv  be- 
twccn  Brazil  and  La  Plata,  bv  which 
both  States  recognised  its  existence  as 
an  independent  State. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Don  Manuel 
Itosas  first  ai)peared  prominently  on 
the  scone.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Gancho,  ])r()prietor  of  the  Southern 
districts  of  l^uenos  Ayres,  rich  in  liocks 
and  herds  ;  and,  as  he  grew  up,  young 
Rosas  (as  was  then  the  custom)  came 
to  exercise  a  sort  of  patriarchal  sway 
over  his  neiahbourhocd.  With  the  In- 
dians  he  was  constantly  at  strife;  and, 
from  his  fort,  at  Guarda  del  Monte,  he 
did  his  utmost  to  repel  those  murderous 
and  marauding  forays  which,  when- 
ever pressed  with  hunger,  the  abo- 
rigines made  into  the  cultivated  do- 
mains of  the  Spaniards.  In  1828, 
when  about  his  thirty-third  year,  he 


was  employed  by  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayres  to  fix  a  ne«e  Southern 
boundary-line  for  the  State  ;  and  the 
influence  of  his  name  went  far  to  in- 
duce the  more  peaceably  disposed  tribes 
of  the  Pampas  to  enter  into  treaties 
for  their  lands,  and  to  engage  to  co- 
operate in  defending  them  against 
their  roving  and  hostile  brethren.  Se- 
veral hundreds  of  them,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  were  located  in 
the  rural  establishments  under  his  im- 
mediate charge — where  they  were  em- 
ployed in  a  variety  of  agricultural, 
pastoral,  and  other  industrial  pursuits, 
with  every  promise  of  their  being 
weaned  from  their  vagabond  and  pre- 
datory habits.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, for  that  experiment,  as  well  as 
for  the  peace  of  the  Republic,  whilst 
all  were  rejoicing  at  the  honourable 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  Brazil,  the 
victorious  army  returning  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  headed  by  their  commander. 
General  Laval le,  mutinied  dgainst  the 
governor.  General  Dorrego — took  pos- 
session of  the  capital — dissolved  the 
Sala  or  Assembly,  and  set  up  a  military 
despotism. 

The  only  forces  which  could  be  im- 
mediately assembled  to  oppose  the  in- 
surgents, were  the  country  militia 
under  Rosas.  With  them,  Dorrego 
took  the  field  in  defence  of  his  own 
authority,  and  the  legal  institutions  of 
the  Republic  ;  but  nastily  collected, 
and  indifferently  armed,  they  were 
routed  at  the  first  encounter,  and  Dor- 
rego, being  taken  prisoner,  was  bar- 
barously put  to  death  by  the  orders  of 
Lavalle.  This  inhuman  act,  instead 
of  terminating  the  contest,  roused  all 
who  were  free  to  act  against  the 
usurper,  and  they  flocked  by  thousands 
to  range  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  Rosas,  who  declared  his  determina« 
tion  never  to  sheath  his  sword  till  he 
had  put  down  General  Lavalle  and  his 
mutinous  troops.  A  long,  and  most 
disastrous  struggle  ensued,  in  which, 
finally,  the  cause  of  order  was  every- 
where triumphant — the  army  broken 
up,  and  its  rebel  leaders  obliged  to  fly 
for  their  lives.  The  people,  grateful 
for  the  re-establishment  ot  their  Icgiti- 


makor  wlio  liad  not  made  some  belts  of  the  size  he  wanted  ;  and  once  he  sentenced  an  un- 
iurtuiiate  ^mith  to  hard  labour  l)ecaiiso  he  had  improperly  placed  the  sight  of  a  cannon  !  His 
arbitrary  measures  in  rei^ard  to  agriculture  had  more  beneticial  results,  and  produced  a 
saliitnrv-  cflect  on  farming  ccouomy  ut  brge  throughout  Paraguay.  I'he  present  President  of 
Parauu.iy  is  said  to  be  an  enlightened  ruler,  wilh  whom  our  Government  hope  to  effect  a 
conuiiercial  treaty  highly  favourable  to  the  interests  of  oui"  Briti^ih  manufacturers. 
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ni.itc  institutions,  electe<l  Ro?as  to  bu 
tbf'ir  Gowrnor,  in  place  ul*  the  uiitor- 
tuiiate  DuiTCgo  ;  and  thuf?  v.  as  that 
extraoruinary  man — fur  tiii-li  he  has 
OiTiainly  shown  hinisell' — liisi  rai^i^l 
to  that  [)Ower  •\vhieh  he  :jo  lon^  heid^ 
and  has  so  ivcentlv  K)>t.* 

The  Arj^entine  CoMi'ederr.cy,  at  tliis 
time  and  subsv'qiieiiily,  was  dii'nibed 
\\\  the  (ii>,sen>:ons  of  two  viuknt  j  ar- 
ti'-',  known  by  the  i'e'!})erlivc  tiilis  of 
l.'nilarians  ai:d  Feih.*rali.-t.- ;  and  so 
hr>>iile  were  thev  to  eaeh  other,  that 
lli-^as  who  wa^  nov.*  l'rL?ident,  and 
\.'\n)  Isclonj^ed  to  the  Feihrrali-^t  pariy, 
n.Md  lo  liead  his  i»ruehiniatiuiis  wiih 
thv.*  w(ir<Is  — "  J)i'ath  to  tho  s;'.Vii;io 
UniiiU'ian-*  I"  Sikui  afterwiinls  ■\»ar 
l)r..'ke  onl  l)elween  Franco  and  La 
IMata,  and  ilie  fitrnn*r  powur  nnhiw- 
I'ully  avalLul  ln-r-vlfof  the  in  lei'i-ntlent 
territ'.'ry  of  Munlo  Viileo,  a?  a  ba.-is 
llr  i.s  iiiililarv  o' eralion^.  (leiieral 
DriKe,  ihi^i  l*re>i  lent (jf  Monte  Video, 
obireic-il  to  \\\>  coniilrv  l.i-inj^  made  nse 
ot  fi>r  sneh  jmrp<.>>e>;  l)Ut  a  revolution 
tui'k  jilaee  Ml  the  eiiy,  Orlbe  w;is  ox, 
]^elli-d,  and  (.reneral  liib*  ira  Ava.-*  ap- 
jiointnl  in  lii*?  place.  The  new  pre.'i- 
deiit  forthwith  joine<l  the  Freneli  in 
llnir  oi»e»ation-;  annmbi-rof  the  L'ni- 
taiian  party  eame  over  I  rum  linenos 
Ayiv>,  andan  inva>i(»n  oftlieAr^rentinc 
li-rriiories  by-an»l-liy  eonnneneed.  ilo- 
.*:as  availed  him^elluf  the  s(r\iees  of 
(iencral  Oribe,  and  >ent  him  at  the 
hea<l  of  a  Uneno^-Avnan  armv,  to  en- 
<'iinnter  the  a<l\aneinj£ior«isot'  Kibeira. 
The  armies  met  about  halt'-wav  in  En- 
Irerios,  an«l  the  Monte- Videan^  were 
ronieil.  (.)ribe  f4)Ilowcd  rp  his  vietnry 
by  advanein;r  aj:ainst  the  t  )/K'ntal  lie- 

{inblie,  of  Avhieh  he  eiaimed  to  be  the 
e^^iliinato  presi<lenl,  and  linally  snr- 
roimded  and  laid  >iegi.*  to  the  ejpit;d| 
I\binte  Vitleo. 

Sneh  i>  a  nieai^M  ontiine  of  the  not 
verv  impi»riant  transaetions  which  jire- 
<■!  «l(;il  onr  n-ni'WMl  intertervnei.:  -with 
l<,a  rial  a  alVairs  in  IS-4.J,  bat  it  i<  .-^uf- 
fp  ient  toL'nal)l"ll»eivadertomidrr?land 
the  bi-arinii  of  jubMipient  iransaeiions, 
Aithonjj;h  uem<H-r.itie  intiieoiy  —  ha\in;r 
a  junta,  <.'ho>en  )iy  iio;inlureK  eti«in,  and 


A  senate  of  deputies  from  each  proTincc, 
the  Argentine  (er  La  PJata)  Confctlc- 
laey  is  [)ervaded  bv  a  strong;  spirit  of 
abfolutirm.  The  lower  clasfes  boir 
Avich  ob^etmions  deference  to  the  no- 
niini-es  of  the  uj)i)er  ;  and  **  if  any  ap- 
peal to  the  people  be  ever  made  by  the 
latter,  it  is  i^enerally  from  the  necessity 
of  :?npportIng,  by  a  demonstration  of 
brute  f.irec,  the  pretensions  of  soine 
paitlciilar  candidate."  >Vhen  WossA 
A\as  eaikil  to  the  Presidency,  he  re- 
fused to  act  imhss  invested  for  a  pe- 
riod wiih  extraoixlinarv  powers ;  so 
thiit  the  «_*)Vernnient  tfiencefurth  be- 
came an  a'  >olnte  dlctatorsliij).  It  is  not 
to  be  di-nied  th::t,  in  his  governnientof 
tiie  rude  and  indneile  people  committed 
to  his  ehar;;e,  Iiosashas  displayed  con- 
siderable a!  ilhties  ;  and  that  hi^  admi- 
n's: ration,  tyrannical  as  it  was,  had 
some  a<ivantai:ea  over  the  incessant  :uid 
d*.|l"rable  ananhy  that  furuiorly  pro- 
\aiied  in  mo>t  of  the  Spanish  scttle- 
n;ci:i?  on  the  Uio  de  la  I'lata.  By  the 
rc>tlv>s  (iaiiehi-s,  he  was  looked  upoiT 
as  one  of  ilK:in>L-lves.  lie  had,  in  fact* 
all  the  iju.dities  of  tho^e  rough- riden 
oi'  the  l*ampas — fii-n^*,  vain,  iKtld, 
adroit,  ar.d  convinced  that  the  world  did 
not  Contain  a  ^ri'ater  man  than  liinisclf. 
A  military  advent :iror,  he  had,  at  one 
t::iK'  or  aui  thLr,been  at  war  with  eveiy 
one  within  hi.- reach — with  the  Indians* 
with  his  fellow-Spaniards  of  Monte  Vi- 
deo, with  Jira/d,  with  France  and 
Kn;;Iand,  and  last  of  all  with  a  umjo- 
rily  (»f  his  own  snbjectd.  Nothing 
could excied  the an'ogance of hiB foreign 
policy,  and  of  his  attempts  to  iuiposo 
the  mesi  ruinous  and  humiliating  re- 
st riction^  on  the  neighbouring  states. 
AIthon::h  the  treaty  of  1828  gave  to 
lira/il  a  ri;4ht  to  tiie  free  navigation  of 
t1:e  i'lata  waters,  Uosas  threw  so  uiany 
ob::tacles  iu  the  way  as  elli^ctuallr  to 
bar  any  sudi  commerce.  Bucuoi 
Ayn-s  was  the  head-cpiarters  of  the 
andiiiious  dictator;  ami  the  general 
(oursi>  of  his  policy  was  to  anguient 
the  wealih  and  im]»ort.'inc<*  of  thatcitj 
at  the  expe!ise  of  all  the  neighbouring 
states,  wlu'iher  indei)endeut  or  belong- 
ing to  tliu  eontederacy,  of  which  he 


•  I'.ir  t!i' "u'—- ;mi  i.i  Mi«it"s  Mil  i,ii.i-iir.>.  of  U"-.!"*  anil  liU  lirtit^Mvuit.  Gt-i'icral  Pachecoi 
.irils'i  ill"  In-iiai!- :  i"':' tlii*  iiri:il  *  r  nl"  Si»:iui.»l»  winiiii  wlii.ni  Jn-  r«'.-nu-il  I'niiii  a  horrible 
-',i-.<';v.  jiu-l  « r  iiul'iy  al  "ri' in  •  \0;«»m  l.i- i!'.rr\ii.  -  'y  :  1- w.  :!.^  wi  U  ««•  Tor  a  ^nut  variefy 
<  f  iiii'  ri  'liiiL,'  '1  I  a!- t'-T.iiirti'ii  wii!>  iln*  Ar;.riiil.  «■  (.'■  uf<;Ii;iaiy,  wi'  w«>tiM  rvf.T  our  leaden 
t.i  i*i>-  iii'w  Mill  <  i.]ar;:i-l  i-dilimi  uf  ^sir  Wii.mIIu.c  I'ail^U'd  "  iiUcUv4  AyTv4  llUOl  Ulv  CooqiMfC,* 
1  v>.>l.  wvo..  wilii  pluU'?.    Mui'iay.  iivuUvu.    1^02. 
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was  head.  He  resolved  tlmt  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  great  valley  of  South 
America  should  pass  throuii;h  his  ca- 
pital of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  directed  his  efforts,  and  fi- 
nally succeeded  in  closing  all  the  other 
harbours  on  the  estuary  of  La  Plata. 
IMonte  Video,  however,  the  capital  of 
the  Ban  da  Oriental,  and  situated  nearly 
opposite  to  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  estuary,  belonged  to 
an  independent  state,  and  was  little 
inclined  to  close  its  harbour  against  the 
lucrative  commerce  of  Europe.  Rosas, 
accordingly,  was  glad  of  any  excuse  for 
going  to  war  with  it ;  and  the  siege 
which  it  stood  against  his  forces  under 
Oribe,  if  not  quite  so  eventful  as  the 
siege  of  Troy,  was  almost  as  long — 
having  lasted  unsuccessfully  for  nine 
years. 

This  attack  on  the  independence  of 
the  Oriental  Republic  was  as  much  in 
defiance  of  the  treaty  of  1828,  as  the 
exclusive  system  of  Rosas  was  adverse 
to  the  inteixists  of  European  commerce. 
]\Ianifestly,  it  was  now  high  time 
that  foreign  powers  were  looking  after 
their  own  interests ;  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  entreaties  of  Brazil, 
France  and  England  again  appeared 
on  the  scene.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who 
was  then  at  tlie  head  of  our  Foreign- 
OfHce,  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Goro 
Ouseley,  dwelt  chiefly  on  two  points. 
The  first  was  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  ;^Ionte  Video.  "To 
tbis  condition,"  said  his  lordship,  "the 
honour  of  England,  France,  and  Bra- 
zil is  respectively  pledged ;  and  it  is 
one  on  which  no  compromise  can  be 
admitted."  The  other  was,  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  Plata  and  its 
tributaries  upon  a  secure  footing.  "  To 
open  the  great  arteiies  of  the  South 
American  Continent,"  he  remarked, 
"to  the  free  circulation  of  commerce, 
would  be  not  only  a  vast  benefit  to  the 
trade  of  Europe,  but  a  practical,  and 
perliaps  the  best,  security  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  in  America  itself." 
Such  were  the  objects  for  which  we 
intervened  in  1845;  and  justly  did 
Lord  Aberdeen  lately  remark  in  the 
IIou<e  of  Lords,  that,  although  seven 
e\ ciitful  years  had  elapsed  since  these 
iustruetions  were  drawn  up,  "there 
w;is  not  one  word  of  them  to  alter  at 
tbis  moment." 

On  both  i)oints,  however,  the  inter- 
vention failed  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston, 
able  diplomatist  though  hg  be,  did  ngt 


properly  follow  out  the  judicious  mea- 
sures of  his  predecessor.  From  the  July 
of  1845,  we  kept  an  immense  squad- 
ron in  the  Plata  waters,  seldom  consist, 
ing  of  less  than  a  dozen  ships ;  and, 
concurrently,  France  had  a  force  there 
nearly  as  great.  We  filled  Monte 
Video  with  our  marines ;  we  occu- 
pied the  important  Ldand  of  Martin 
Garcia — called  by  some,  but  we  know 
not  with  what  truth,  the  "  Gibraltar 
of  South  America,"  and  commanding 
the  navigation  of  the  Parana;  wo 
took  many  merchantmen,  and  seized 
the  Argentine  fleet.  But  Rosas  stood 
firm.  A  maritime  blockade,  however 
strictly  enforced,  was  not  sufficient  to 
reduce  him,  while  it  inflicted  much 
loss  on  the  European  merchants  of  the 

I)lace.  Moreover,  Brazil,  at  whose  so- 
icitation  we  had  interfered,  no  sooner 
saw  the  European  forces  engaged,  than 
she  relapsed  into  inaction.  And  at 
length,  after  spending  a  fortune  in  this 
unsatisfactory  warfare,  on  the  24th  of 
November  1849,  we  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Rosas,  which  virtually  gave  up 
all  we  had  been  contending  for — whicn 
stipulated  for  the  independence  of 
Monte  Video,  but  in  effect  abandoned 
it,  and  resigned  to  Rosas  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Plata  and  its  tributaries. 
But  nothing  was  enough  for  Rosas. 
In  defiance  of  this  treaty,  he  con- 
tinued his  troops  in  the  territories 
of  Monte  Video ;  and  the  whole  com- 
mercial importance  of  that  city,  as  well 
as  the  independence  of  the  state  to 
which  it  belonged,  were  fast  disappear- 
ing under  the  protracted  hostihties. 
The  native  states,  however,  thus  left 
to  themselves,  took  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  succeeded  in  a 
task  which  the  united  forces  of  Eng- 
land and  France  had  attempted  in  vain. 
Brazil,  it  was  obvious,  if  she  had  any 
regard  for  her  future  interests,  could 
never  submit  to  the  conquest  of  the 
Monte- Vidcan  territory  by  Rosas.  Nor 
could  Paraguay,  and  the  other  pro- 
vinces through  which  the  tributaries 
of  the  Plata  flow,  consent  that  the  free 
navigation  of  their  rivers  should  de- 
pend on  the  caprice  or  selfish  interests 
of  the  despot  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Ac- 
cordingly the  standard  of  revolt  was 
hoisted,  and  things  came  to  a  crisis. 
The  origin  of  this  nnportant  movement 
— the  first  outbreak  of  the  general  dis- 
content seems  to  have  been  as  follows. 
Rosas  had  of  late  frequently  declared 
his  int^ntiou  vf  rcsigmng  the  Presi- 
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dencv  of  the  Republic  on  account 
of  Ins  lienlth;  and  a  year  ago,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1851,  the  provincial 
Assembly  of  Eiitrerios,  and  its  Gover- 
nor, Unjuiza,  boldly  took  him  at  his 
word,  and  published  their  acceptance 
of  his  resignation.  In  a  proclamation, 
after  quoting  the  express(»d  desire  of 
Rosas,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
tire from  the  head  of  aflfairs,  tlu*v  de- 
clared  "  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  people 
of  Entrerios  to  resume  tin*  exercise  of 
the  powers  inherent  in  their  territorial 
Roveniignty,  hitherto  delegati-d  to  his 
Excellency  the  Governor  and  Captain- 
General  of  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreiijn  ailiiirs  and  the 
direction  of  the  matters  ivganling 
peace  and  war,  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federacv;"  and  thereafter  declared 
thcMHselves  competent  to  treat  directly 
with  the  other  governments  of  the 
world,  until  anew  President  should  bo 
appointed.  This  j>roclamation  drove 
Rosas  into  a  i)aroxvsm  of  rai;<*.  On 
the  'Joth  of  May,  he  dtMiounced  Vr- 
([uiza  as  a  traitor,  <ind  ha<l  him  burned 
in  elligy  on  the  Plaze  of  Uuenos  Ayri's. 
Entrerios  (which  is  said  to  have  acted 
from  the  first  at  the  instigation  of 
Brazil)  imine<liately  avowed  its  inten- 
tion of  supporting  the  independence 
of  the  Baiula  Oiicntal  ;  Paraguay  and 
(Jorrientes  joineil  in  the  movement ; 
and  abtmt  the  same  tinus  an  oHensive 
and  defensive  alliance  was  formed  be- 
tween the  Oriental  Republic  and  the 
Enij)ire  of  Brazil.  By  the  sixth  article 
of  this  trt^aty,  the  latter  power  engaged 
that  **  ellectual  aid  shcmhl  Ik*  render- 
eil  by  both  the  land  and  maritim(>  forc^es 
of  till"  empire,  at  the  reipiest  of  the 
constitutional  government  of  the  Orien- 
tal Repiil)lic  of  Urugiuiy,  if  any  arm- 
ed movement  should  l>e  made  against 
its  existence  or  anthoritv,  under  any 

i)retrnce  what?(»ever."  Subsequently, 
rJrazil  enten-d  into  treaties  both  with 
the  Oriental  Republic  and  with  all  the 
River  States  which  took  j>art  against 
Rosas.  The^e  d«H'umcnts  wi'n*  six  in 
number.  The  tirst  is  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance, having  for  its  object  the  pre- 
servation of  the  independence  of  Lru- 
guay,  and  the  iiitegrily  ni'  its  territo- 
ries ;  the  second  is  for  regulating 
the  boundaries  between  Brazil  sind 
{ 'ru:iu:iy,  hitherto  a  soun»e  of  pei*])etual 
diseoni ;  the  thinl  j>nivides  tor  a  loan 
on  the  part  of  Brazil  to  I'mguay  ; 
the  fourth  is  simply  an  extradition 
treaty ;  the  fifth  contain « the  necessary 


arrangements  for  carrj'ing  on  the  war; 
and  the  sixth  is  one  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  by  which  the  navigation  of 
the  Plata,  and  its  conducnt  rivers,  is 
declared  free  for  all  the  states  on  their 
bonlers — as  free,  for  example^  as  the 
Mississippi  is  for  all  the  States  of  the 
Union  which  it  waters. 

About  the  middle  of  Julv,  the  En- 
trerian  and  Corricntino  troops  crossed 
the  irruguay  (the  boundaiy  stream  of 
the  Oriental  Republic),  in  three  divi- 
sions, commanded  respectively  by  Ge- 
nerals Un[uiza — Vivasorro,  captain. 
general  of  Corrientes — and  GarzoUf 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Oriental 
army.  On  the  arrival  of  Garzon  and  his 
division  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Urn- 
guay,  Ser\'ando  Gomez,  Oribe's  oldest 
otficer,  whu  had  been  sent  to  dispute 
the  passage  of  the  river,  went  over  to 
the  lilx*r:iting  anuy,  with  all  his  force, 
a  thousand  strong ;  and  his  example 
was  (piickly  followe<l  by  several  other 
Rosista  officers,  and  the  troops  under 
their  command.  The  result  was,  that 
the  liberating  arnw  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  (which  flows 
diagonally  through  the  territories  of 
the  Oriental  Republic*  and  falls  into 
the  I'rnguay  near  its  mouth),  withoat 
encountering  the  least  opposition. 
AVitliin  a  few  days,  and  without  firing 
a  single  shot,  Lniuiza  found  himseu 
in  iius>ession  of  the  northern  half  of 
the  country,  and  with  the  entire  popu- 
lation in  his  favour.  Advancing  south- 
wanls,  the  lilxTating  army  received 
continual  acci>ssions  from  the  ranks 
of  its  enemies ;  and,  by  the  time 
it  reached  the  vicinity  of  Monte 
Video,  its  numbers  amounted  to  nearly 
2.i,U00  men.  Meanwhile,  acting  in 
concert  with  the  liberating  forces. 
1*2,(KX)  ISrazilian  trooi)S,  under  Connt 
Caixas,  were  likewise  advancing  upon 
Monte  Video,  around  which  city  the 
remainder  uf  Oribe's  blockading  foroet 
still  lay  ;  and  the  junction  of  the  Bra- 
zilians and  Urquizu  seems  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  Gth  or  7th  of  Oe- 
tober.  On  the  morning  of  the  Slh, 
(ieneral  Oribe,  whose  force  had  been 
rt'duced  by  d(>.si'rtion  to  4,000  men, 
capitidateil ;  and  on  the  same  daVi 
Urqniza  cntenMl  Monte  Video  in 
triu:n]ih.  In  the  (*vening  the  city  was 
illuminated,  and  the  citizens  knew  no 
boMtuN  to  their  joy,  at  lieing  at  length 
delivered  from  their  nine  years'  state  of 
si(>gi.>.  The  {MTSonal  safety  of  Oribe 
was  giuiranteeil  by  the  liberating  go. 
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iicrals ;  his  troops  joined  the  standards 
of  Urquiza,  and  not  a  single  soldier 
of  Rosas  any  longer  remained  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Plata. 

No  sooner  were  affairs  settled  in 
Monte  Video,  than  the  allied  forces  of 
Urquiza  and  the  Brazilians — leaving, 
it  is  said,  16,000  men  (an  extraordi- 
nary number  in  the  circumstances) 
behind  in  the  Oriental  Republic — 
marched  to  attack  Rosas  in  his  own 
province.  On  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  allied  army,  composed  of 
28,000  men,  and  40  pieces  of  artillery, 
commenced  the  passage  of  the  broad 
stream  of  the  Parana.  The  Brazilian 
fleet  was  in  command  of  the  waters,  so 
that,  by  the  8th  of  January,  they  were 
all  safely  landed  on  the  southern  shore, 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Fe.  The  inha- 
bitants welcomed  them  as  deliverers, 
and  joined  the  league  against  Rosas — 
a  circumstance  of  great  importance  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  as  the  pro- 
vince of  Sunte  Fe  cuts  the  communi- 
cation between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
insurgent  states.  Four  thousand  regu- 
lar troops  in  the  service  of  Rosas  here 
went  over  to  the  ranks  of  Urquiza, 
whose  army  was  still  further  strength- 
ened by  the  junction  of  two  thousand 
Santa  Fecinos.  On  the  10th  January, 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Nicolas,  the 
frontier  town  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
A}TCS,  pronounced  against  Rosas,  not- 
withstanding the  proximity  of  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Rosista  cavalry,  who 
on  the  same  night  attacked  the  town, 
but  the  citizens  being  well  armed  and 
prepared  to  receive  them,  succeeded  in 
repulsing  them  with  some  loss.  Com- 
modore Parker,  who  commanded  a  di- 
vision of  the  Brazilian  squadron  which 
guarded  this  part  of  the  Parana,  im- 
mediately despatched  the  brig  Calliope 
and  several  launches,  to  protect  the 
inhabitants,  and  some  families  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  frontier  island,  in 
case  of  a  second  attack ;  while  General 
Urquiza  rapidly  sent  forward  two  ca- 
valry divisions,  one  of  which,  under 
Colonel  Santigo  Orono,  came  up  with 
the  enemy  on  the  13th,  and  routed 
them  at  the  first  charge. 

During  these  operations,  there  oc- 
curred one  of  those  ferocious  events 


which  are  but  too  characteristic  of  the 
system  of  Rosas.  There  was  in  the  li- 
berating army  at  this  time,  a  cavalry  re- 
giment five  hundred  strong,  which  had 
served  under  Oribe  at  Monte  Video, 
but  subsequently  took  service  with 
Urquiza.  On  the  night  of  the  10th, 
a  Maior  Agtular  and  two  other  officers, 
who  nad  likewise  belonged  to  the  Ro- 
sista army  in  the  Banda  Oriental, 
bribed  for  that  purpose,  introduced 
themselves  into  the  quarters  of  the  re- 
giment, and  incited  them  to  revolt. 
The  colonel  of  the  regiment  (Aquino, 
a  distinguished  oflScer),  the  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  three  other  officers,  were 
massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  the  re- 
volted troopers,  taking  horse,  fled  to- 
wards Buenos  Ayres.  They  were 
pursued,  however,  by  brigadier  Me- 
dine,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
who  inflicted  on  them  a  bloody  retri- 
bution. Only  eighty  escaped  to  Buenos 
Ayres;  all  the  rest  were  either  cap- 
tured and  shot,  or  found  refuge  in  the 
Pampas. 

In  the  hour  of  peril,  a  government  like 
that  of  Rosas'  finds  no  support  in  the 
population  which  has  so  long  trembled 
beneath  its  severity  and  its  caprices. 
Even  before  the  allied  army  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  population  of  Buenos  Ayres 
had  assumed  an  unaccustomed  free- 
dom. The  policy  of  the  government 
was  denounced  in  terms  that  would  have 
been  punished,  a  few  months  before,  by 
torture  or  by  death  ;  and  it  was  evident, 
that  the  terror  by  which  alone  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  power  had  been  pro- 
longed, was  rapidly  changing  into  dis- 
aflection  and  contempt.  Rosas  himself 
seems  to  have  foreseen  his  approaching 
downfall,  for  the  last  few  weeks  of  his 
administration  were  employed  in  col- 
lecting means  to  support  himself  in 
exile,*  rather  than  in  preparing  vigo- 
rously for  defence.  So  early  as  the  Ist 
of  January,  a  letter  from  Buenos  Ayres 
states  that  he  was  concentrating  all  his 
forces  at  Santos  Lugares,  but  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  would  join  the 
army,  or  embark  in  the  English  steamer 
Locust,  which  was  waiting  in  the  river 
for  him.  Some  time  before,  however, 
he  had  been  taking  vigorous  measures  to 


*  Other  accounts  say  that  Rosas  and  his  daughter,  when  they  escaped,  had  not  even  a 
change  of  clothes,  and  only  very  little  money.  He  must  have  left  large  flocks  and  herds, 
and  other  property  behind  him ;  but  some  maintain,  with  considerable  probability,  that  he 
has  a  large  sum  in  the  English  fluids. 
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strcn;;thcn  his  squadron,  and  rciraln  the 
conimniid  of  tliL-  La  Phita  watorri.  lie 
hntl  Jihx'adv  rooeivcd  the  En;;lish  steamtT 
(.'fiuiTior,  pi]rc]iasi.Ml  Ibr  .£13,800  stCT- 
linpr,  and  also  a  brig  of  war,  which  he 
liail  built  at  Tricsti',and  ariiiod  in  Kng- 
laiid ;  and  was  dnilv  expecting  three 
otlicr  vessels,  with  anniiuniiion  and  nii- 
lilarv  <tiires,  from  lh<?  samu  fjuarter. 

ilis  fate  wa*^  sealed,  howeviT,  before 
lh( ir  arrival.  ( )n  the  13th  of  Jani'.ary, 
the  army  of  Uniuiza  rros-ed  tlie  Ar- 
rovo  <Il'1  Medio,  the  frontier  stream  uf 
I^iienos  A  Ares,  and  evervwheiv  met 
with  entire  {jnceess.  In  a  f'rtnii:ht 
tli'V  drove  tin*  troops  of  IJura^frum 
the  whole  nortlh-ru  part  of  the  jjvh- 
vinco,  au<l  with  sueh  lojs,  tliai  ot  the 
I  *V,()0()horse  who  had  opposed  t  h-.'m  sinrf 
pa>.-i::;r  the  J*arana,  only  l,(M'i)  cro^.-t- 1 
the  Iviver  Cnncha.-,  within  .<Ix  l';'j:ues 
of  th<'  e;niital.  'i'lu;  rout*.',  of  the  in- 
vaders, al'ter  entering  the  15neii<»s  Ay- 
re.'iu  territiirv,  lav  a'^ro^s  extensive 
]»la;n<,  snr-h  as  we  hnvi*  prfvimi'ly  de- 
^eri'ri  d,  eovered  withtiie  tall  dry  j;ra«;s 
of : lie  Pani]»as;  and  the  de-*i;;nof  IJo.-as 
liH'l  luvn  to  si't  fn-e  to  th-j  j)l;;ins  in 
several  phu-es  at  once,  >o  as  to  involve 
the  lilteratiiiL;  ariiiv,  ami  one-half  1  lie 
provinee,  in  the  vast  (■«  »n  ila;!ra;  i"n.  TIii.s 
d.iiibiiHi-al  S'-heme.  ho',vev<-i",  wliieh  miulit 
o;!i"Vwise  have  be«n  attr;id«'d  wi<ij  a 
fri^^hilnl  siieees^,  wa-*  ],rovidei.iiaiIy 
ibii'd  by  uuexpeetel  an«l  eojiious  I'alU 
c;!'riiin,  wliieh  ri-iidm-d  it  iiMpi--ible  to 
i^pn-ad  the  e'iiill:i;:ratii)ii  ;  and.  a<  a 
ri;:hti""'U;<  retribution  on  the  lm^erupu- 
lu:' '  ili'-^pot,  the  very  di>iK'r.-iuii  of  his 
(••rji*:,  in  ordf-r  lotCil'et  this  objfct,  i-n- 
MM'ed  their  ea<y  '-veriln'ow.  by  exp<»>ing 
them  to  be  eut  \\\t  in  diMitil. 

Albdrs  wen'  now  liarr\  in;'  to  a  *  r: -i-j. 
fji'iieral  IVfh'-eo  r«  pan'ed  to  Kosis* 
('omr!y.ho;:<e  at  l*alirm'i,  in  the  im- 
iiu 'bate  vi<'iiiitv  of  Ibienos  Avres,  to 
nr^re  him  to  join  th.'  armv  at-  .S.intos 
J-ni^ave?.  For  hmg  tlie  rri«-iil"Mt 
(wht)  i-eenis  to  ha\e  held  himself  a 
floomed  man,  ami  v/i-heil  to  keep 
near  the  s.-a-foast"  is  said  to  have 
<  xe!iM(l  him^-elt",  on  the  nnnuid  that, 
lia\in:^  withdrawn  all  the  Irooji-*  (Vom 
the  eily,  hi-;  di  part  are  w»»idl  leave 
I>tieno>  Ayres  <-ompli'tely  j^aralysed. 
On  the  'jyt'i,  hfiw.'Vrr,  he  si-l  onl  vith 
all  \\\<  v.ritma  a  lid  p"rs'»nal  a''lierent>', 
and  advaUi'eil  ab^iut  ball- way  l.»wai'>l'( 
^aitlov  IjiL'ares;  bnt,  mi  v»'«-"it  v/as  tla; 
/Hheral  eonfiL-^ion,  tli.i^  iven  oii  tli«'  2iKh 
nooni'  knew  uhj  was  lo  have  theehiif 
"ommaal  ol'the  troops,  n*M'  had  any 


plan  of  ilefencc  boon  concerted.  Moan- 
while  01U*  coantryman,  Admind  Grcn- 
fell,  in  command  of  the  Brazilian  fleet, 
seeing  things  coming  to  a  crisis,  left 
his  station  in  the  Parana,  where  he  had 
assi::ted  the  passage  of  the  allied  army, 
and  made  sail  with  two  steamers  for 
l*neno.s  Avres,  where  three  Brazilian 
con-ets  and  a  steamer  were  already 
at  anchor. 

Unpiiza  continued  his  march  from  the 
Arroyi)  delMedio  without  resting;  nnd 
on  t  he :)  1  St  f  I  an  nary  eamc  in  contact  with 
the  vangiuinl  of  Kosas' army,  posted  at 
th'».  bridge  of  Manjues  about  twi-nty 
mile?  t'rom  liucnosApx-s.  It  oonsiii^ted 
of  some  6,r!(U)  men,  nnder  Lagos  and 
So>a ;  but  afiiT  a  brisk  action,  the  p«>ii>i. 
tion  was  forced  by  a  division  of  Kntrc- 
rian<,  a!id  the  *2ih1  Kegiment  of  Brozi- 
Tan  <'av.ilry,  connnanded  by  Colonel 
Ozorio.  Unpjiza,  perceiving  that  a 
pitched  battle  wa<  at  hand,  hastened  to 
the  front  :  and  arrivin«x  on  the  2nd  of 
^lareh  v.  it  bin  halt'a-K\agiic  of  Santos 
LuL'ares,  he  made  i)re]umitinns  fur  a 
general  action  on  the  following  day. 
In  front  (rf  that  village,  tiie  Rosistiu 
v.- en*  ;i wailing  his  att.ick,  in  an  in- 
tnr.elied  posiiicn,  <lefcnde«l  by  numc- 
r.»us  field  pii-ees,  and  from  twenty  to 
five-and-iweniv  thousand  men,  under 
the  <'»Mnman«l  of  (jtMieral  l*achert». 
Ir  lui/a's  tbrees  are  said  to  have  In-en 
?;»mewhat  le>s ;  many,  i»robably,  havin^r 
be«n  lefr  bebiml  in  the  man.'h,  or  to 
pr(>:cet  his  eummnnieations.  The  ac- 
tion eomnieneed  at  fix  in  the  morning, 
by  e:uinonading  and  charges  of  civalry, 
in  whikh  a  bcxly  of  Sehleswig.lIo!«tein 
hor-^e,  wlio  ha<l  enien<d  the  Brazilian 
serviee  after  the  war  in  the  Dnehicfl 
wa-s  ended,  particularly  distinguished 
lheni<elves.  'i'he  horsemen  of  the  l*am. 
pas,  wild  and  darin::  as  they  were, were 
no  niateh  for  tlu»  strength  and  enercy 
(»f  Northern  KuroiKS  and  the  lIoU 
stiMiier-?  lit(-rally  ixide  over  the  (^aucho 
rani;-*,  a«  a  Crnsa<l'.T  wouhl  Lave  dis- 
jiersed  a  swarm  < if  Saracens,  or  as  the 
Varar*'ian  b-.idv-guanl  of  the  Bvzan. 
line  eonri  toweri'fl  over  the  Gn.*cka 
(A'  the  I.ower  Kmpire.  This  defeat 
of  the  l*0'i>ta  cavalr}'  virtually  de- 
cided the  fate  of  th(>  battle.  Tfic  in- 
fan  try  ivinained  firm  in  the  trt»nehes  ; 
but.  after  tin*  ranks  and  spirit  of  the 
ear:ii!'v  were  broken,  thcv  must  have 
foujlit  again >t  terrible  odds.  "With 
them  the  action  r«mtinuo<l  till  ahnui 
luion,  wln'U  a  charge  of  bavonutii  by 
l'ri|ui^a'>   left  wing  (Krazilians  and 
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two  regiment g  from  Monte  Video) 
drove  tlie  defenders  from  their  intrench- 
mcnts.  Thnce  did  the  Rosista  infantry, 
commanded  by  Maza,  attempt  to  re- 
form and  make  a  stand  ;  but  nothing 
could  -withstand  the  victorious  advance 
of  the  Brazilian  and  Monte-Videan  in- 
fantry, or  the  impetuous  charges  of  the 
Entreriau  and  Rio  Grande  cavalry. 
By  half-past  three,  the  rout  was  com- 
plete. A  Ijirge  body  of  the  infantry 
was  surrounded  and  surrendered,  and 
all  the  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors;  but,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
thought  that  not  more  than  two  hun- 
<lred  were  killed  and  six  hundred 
wounded  on  both  sides,  Urquiza  hav- 
ing given  strict  onlers  to  make  prison- 
er^;,  but  not  to  kill  except  in  case  of 
resistance.  The  cavalry  of  the  con- 
quering army  pursued  the  routed  enemy 
close  up  to  the  city,  but  they  did  not 
enter  it.  The  troops  passed  the  night 
in  Santos  Lugares  (a  town  of  soldiers' 
huts,  built  by  Rosas  in  1836),  and 
head- quarters  were  established  at  Ro- 
sas' quinta  of  Palermo. 

An  unfortunate  incident  marked  the 
close  of  the  fight.  Mr.  Payne,  master  of 
her  Majesty's  ship  Locust,  who  rode  out 
to  see  tlie  fight,  was  met  by  some  of  the 
retreating  Gauchos,  who  demanded  his 
horse  ;  but  on  his  refusing,  they  took 
it  by  force,  wounding  him  so  severely 
that  he  died  in  consequence.  Rosas 
was  on  the  fiehl,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  wounded  in  the  hand  ;  but  he 
seems  to  have  displayed  little  gallantry, 
and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  look- 
ing after  his  own  safety,  by  seeking  the 
prutcction  of  our  consul,  Mr.  Gore. 
l)isfruised  as  a  marine,  and  with  his 
daughter  Manuelita  ui  the  dress  of  a 
sailor,  he  escaped  on  board  the  Locust, 
from  which  he  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  Centaur. 

1  he  following  version  of  the  battle, 
taken  from  a  private  letter  of  a  Bri- 
tish resident  at  Buenos  Ajtcs,  is 
worth  quoting.  It  presents  a  different 
aspect  of  the  affair  from  that  already 
given  ;  but  we  would  beg  our  readers, 
while  perusing  this  article,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than 
to  sift  out  truth  from  the  abundant 
chaff  witli  which  all  embryo  history  is 
fuvoloped  :  — 

"  Rosas'  line  extended  for  about  two  miles 
on  the  edpcc  of  a  identic  slope — cavalry  on  the 
winf;s,  infantry  iu  tlie  centre,  artillery  in  front 
and  IkHwccu  the  inton'als.  There  is  not  a 
fn'j  nr  hoiijc  on  the  field  of  battle,  except  a 


house  of  brick  or  mortar,  with  a  tower  called 
Monte  Caseros,  which  formed  Rosas*  ex- 
treme right,  and  which  he  occupied  in  force, 
and  a  round  pigeonhouse  of  brick,  about 
seventy  yards  from  it.  His  arrangements  were 
very  bad  (his  centre  and  left  being  evidently 
without  support),  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
strateg}',  as  he  himself  confessed,  and  he  was  so 
demented  that  he  refused  to  take  the  advice 
of  any  of  his  generals,  some  of  whom  told 
him  that  he  must  lose  the  battle.  Urquiza, 
with  a  force  of  from  25,000  to  28,000  men, 
from  Entrorios,  Uruguay,  Corrientca,  Santa 
Fe,  and  Brazil,  arrived  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Moi*on  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
and  bivouacked  at  a  disUmce  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  enemy.  At  daylight,  on 
Tuesday  morning,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  a 
line,  opposite  Kosas'  army,  on  the  edge  of 
an  opposite  slope,  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile.  He  was  inferior  in  artillery,  but  much 
superior  in  the  quality  and  discipline  of  his 
troops.  The  cannonading  began  at  daylight, 
and,  as  I  said,  was  heard  in  town.  Urquiza 
commenced  the  battle  by  outflanking  with 
his  cavalry  Rosas*  left,  which  was  com- 
pletely turned  and  routed,  and  it  was  some 
of  these  gentlemen  who  came  early  into  the 
town  giving  out  that  the  battle  was  lost, 
while  their  comrades  were  still  fighting. 
"WTiile  this  was  going  on  on  Rosas'  left,  Ur- 
quiza's  centre  and  left,  composed  of  Brazil- 
ian and  Oriental  infantry,  croj^sed  the  valley 
and  took  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  two 
houses  which  formed  tlie  strong  positions  on 
Rosas'  right,  while  Urqniza's  cavalry  on 
the  left  completely  surrounded  the  whole  of 
Rosas'  right ;  thus  both  his  wings  were 
tumed.  The  cavalry  fled,  the  infantry  and 
artillery  made  a  stand  for  a  short  time  in  a 
new  position  towards  their  former  left,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  verj'  brief  space.  Surrounded 
on  all  sides,  they  surrendered  or  fled  in  all  di- 
rections, and  the  rout  was  complete.  It  was 
diflicult  to  gather  exactly  how  long  the  battle 
lasted.  The  real  fighting  began  probably  about 
six,  a.m.,  and  ended  near  twelve.  Rosas  was 
on  the  tower  of  the  house  for  some  time,  and 
then  in  the  fit-Id  ;  at  lengtli,  seeing  all  was 
lost,  he  took  to  flight,  and,  thanks  to  a  very 
magnificent  horse,  and  the  dust  and  smoke  of 
the  battle,  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  town." 

The  same  writer  thus  describes  the 
Bcene  of  battle  some  days  after  the 
fight : — 

'*  The  ground  for  some  miles  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  battle-field  w^as  strewn  with 
relics  of  military  clothing,  either  stripped 
from  the  dead  and  wounded,  or  cast  away  by 
the  fugitives ;  bayonets,  gunstocks  and  bar- 
rels, scabbards,  spears,  and  cuirasses  were 
also  lying  about  in  great  numbers.  About 
100  dead  bodies  in  all  (Buenos  Ayreans.  for 
the  Brazilians  and  Urquiza  had  removed 
theirs)  lay  in  diflfcrent  directions  over  the 
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field.  Alx>at  fifty  IkxUl-s  of  tliosc  who  luid 
been  killed  ia  (lefending  the  house  of  !iIontc 
Casero.s  lay  in  front  of  it,  having  lioen  taken 
out.  Iluni.in  hair  and  gore  covere<J  tli*»  rteps 
leading  to  the  tower  of  the  hou.-o,  and  thea=e 
were  very  oftensivc.  Cannon -Imllrf,  bulletc, 
and  a  few  discharged  rockets  showed  where 
the  line  had  been ;  but,  excepting  that  the 
grass  was  entirely  trrnlden  down,  tliere  wa^ 
little  to  show  that  so  many  men  had  tliere 
contended.  We  retume<l  to  town  tlm»n;rh 
the  encampment  nf  Santos  Lngan-s,  whioli 
was  now  entirely  deserted.  I'niuizii's  men 
had  broken  into  every  house,  and  robb»  <1  it  of 
cverj-thing  they  could  make  availal'h' ;  all 
the  doors  were  thrown  oiH*n,  the  oilicerf>' 
papers  covered  the  tloor>;  ilie  i>rison  (La 
Cmgia),  the  drea<l  of  the  whole  country,  from 
the  many  decnls  <rf  atrocity  committed  then*, 
was  entirely  oin-n — the  pris^m  n.rords  lying 
alKHit  the  ll(M>r,  the  gaoler's  book,  obtaining 
the  date  of  admi*(.xii>n  and  fate  iif  tlie  ])ri- 
soners,  and  among  them  that  of  the  priest 
and  his  mistress  who  were  shot  in  August, 
1848.  The  irons  with  Mhieh  the  ]KK>r  pri- 
aoncrs  were  fettere«l  for  years  all  lay  scattered, 
to  be  taken  by  any  one  who  ]i!eas4*<l.  for  the 
whole  place  was  given  up  to  de>tnicti(tu." 

Bv  noon,  .*5trajrgK'rs  arrivinij  from 
the  field  of  battle  brouj^ht  tidinsrs  to 
the  capital  that  tho  Kosista  fori^es  woru 
wor?te<l  and  ivlrentinjx ;  and  General 
Manzilhiiwhohad  been  nanuMl  military' 
govenior  of  lUienos  Ayres,  at  firet 
made  ])reparations  for  defending  the 
city  with  the  pa}«sive  guanl  ('iv^UOnien), 
and  connnenced  opening  trenches  in 
the  streets.  Dut  permving  that  the 
rout  continued,  and  seeing  Admiral 
Grenf ell's  st^uadron  entering  the  inner 
roads  to  attack  the  city,  Manzilla  sent 
him  a  message  that  he  wouhl  ca])itulate, 
and  begging  of  him,  therefore,  not  to 
open  his  fire  on  the  city.  In  fact>  he 
immediately  went  to  the  ministers  of 
the  foreign  powers  (England,  Franci*, 
the  United  States,  and  Porturral),  nu 
questing  them  to  obtain  a  cajntulation 
irom  I'npiiza  which  shouhl  save  the 
city  from  sack  ;  and  at  six  in  the  even- 
ing they  ])roceeded  to  I'alermo.  to  seek 
Ml  intcr\iew  with  General  Urquiza. 
'J  his  they  did  not  obtain  till  next  day. 

The  General  is  deserilied,  by  an 
eye- witness,  as  "  a  short  man,  rather 
stout,  about  fifty,  dressed  with  great 
care,  with  patent  leather  boots,  &c. ; 
rather  more  like  a  dandy  than  we  ex- 
[X'Cted  to  see :  the  expression  of  his 
t:ount<!nanee  is  rather  determined  than 
iK'ncvolent,  and  more  animal  than  in. 
tellectual.  fck>ldiers  were  encamped  in 
all  directions;  the  ground:)  of  the  (juinta 


(formerly  so  carefully  attended  to  that 
men  were  actually  employed  to  cleanse 
ever}*  leaf  of  the  orange  trees  from  dust 
with  a  tooth-brush)  were  occupied 
l>y  mim  and  horses,  who  tramped  it 
down  in  all  parts,  and  I  fear  will  in- 
llict  lasting  injur}'  upon  it.  We  saw 
on  the  ground  the  bodies  of  two  men 
who  had  been  shot." 

The  city  of  Huenoft  A}'rcs  did  not 
wholly  escajKi  the  ravages  of  war.     At 
davbreak,  on  the  inoniin;;  after  the 
battle,  some  of  the  routed  cavalr}*,  as- 
suming  Urquiza's  badge  (a  piece  of 
white  calico  passing  over  the  head  and 
shoulflors,  worn  alK)ve  their  rod  coats« 
the  oidy  distinction  between  the  oppos- 
ing forces),  commenced  plunderinj^  the 
shops.   A  lew  of  Ur(]uiza'8  men  r|Uickly 
joIiichI  them ;  the  frightened  citizens 
offered  no  opposition ;  and  it  looked  as 
if  the  town  was  going  to  be  sacked, 
when,  a1)out  eleven  o'clock,  the  Ame- 
ri(^an  marines,   at  the  door  of  their 
( 'onsul,  coolly  shot  down  two  men  who 
were  jiillaging  a  sliop  in  their  ncigh- 
Inmrhood.    This  turned  the  tide.     An 
hour   lUter,   a    division   of  Un^niia's 
troops,  which  had  been  sent  for,  came 
into  the  town  ;  the  militia  and  many 
foreigners  patrolled  tlie  streets  ;  and 
everv  man  or  woman  found  plundering 
was  itnmediatoly  shot  downl— 400  per- 
sons thus  expiating  their  crimes.     By 
Thursday  order  was  restored ;  and  Ge- 
neral Urcpiiza  issued  a  prochunation  to 
the  ])eopIe  on  this  day,  congratulating 
them  on  the  downfall  of  their  oppresMxr 
and  tyrant,  "  the  monster  Kosas,"  and 
announcing  a    complete  amnesty    to 
all  except    Kosas,  and  those  Ai;gen- 
tine  troops  who,  havins  been  enffaged 
with   Oribe,  in   the  siege  of  Monte 
Video,  surrendered  to  Urqaiza,  in  O^ 
tober,  1851,  promising  never  to  bear 
arms  against  uim,  and  which  promiK^ 
when  they  came  over   with   him  to 
this  place,  some  of  them  broke,  and 
went  over  to  Kosas.     These  be  de- 
clared  to  be  outlaws,   and  lome  of 
them,  including  General  Santa  Colo- 
nia,  and  General  Chilabcrt,  were  iliQi 
by  his  orders.      Every  day  citiaou 
who  had  been  proscribed  and  ^"■■lied 
by  Rosas,  returned  to  their  eoontiy, 
A  provisional  administration  of  aonio 
of  the  best  men  was  formed,  and  de- 
crees, annulling  Rosas*  infamous  lawi^ 
were  issued,  and  restoring  the  libcrtiei 
of  the  ]}eople,  which,  for  twenty  yeM% 
had  h«^n  taken  awav.     On  the  19th» 
ho  entei*cd  the  capital  in  person,  althe 
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head  of  his  army,  25,000  strong  ;  but, 
although  there  was  a  display  of  fire- 
works in  the  eveninjr,  the  people  did 
not  receive  him  with  mucn  enthusi- 
asm. 

So   fell  the  power  of  Rosas.     For 
upwards  of  tweuty  years,  the  history 
of  the  Argentine  Confederacy  has  been 
abs()rl)ed  in  the  personal  dominion  of 
tills  one   man ;    for,  as  the   Stiitc   of 
Uuenos  Ayres  had  succeeded  in  mono- 
polising the  whole  executive  power  of 
what  was  miscalled  the  Confederation, 
so  Rosas  has  been,  since  1829,  the  ab- 
solute ruler  of  Buenos  Ayres.     "His 
character,"  says  the  Times,  in  an  able 
article — but  which  overlooks  too  much 
the  difRculties  of  Rosas'  position,  and 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  benefits  he  con- 
ferred by  his  firm  rule — 

"  Is  a  compound  of  the  arrogance  and 
stubborn  prejudices  of  his  Spanish  descett, 
mingled  with  the  cruelty  and  craft  of  the 
savage  races  of  the  South  American  Indians. 
He  established  his  power  by  proscriptions  the 
most  ferocious  and  unsparing  which  even  a 
semi-civilisod  community  ever  endured,  and 
by  the  ascendancy  he  gave  the  Gauche  po- 
pulation of  Buenos  Ayres  over  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns.  No  precaution  was  too 
minute  for  his  jealousy  of  power — no  means 
of  execution  too  sanguinary  for  him  to  em- 
ploy them.  Every  act  of  his  government 
was  headed  by  the  cry  of  '  Death  to  the  sa- 
vage Unitarians ; '  and  the  mere  possession 
of  a  knot  of  blue  riband,  instead  of  the  scar- 
let cockade  of  the  Federalists,  was  a  capital 
crime  in  Buenos  Avres.  With  an  inflexible 
will,  with  the  cunning  of  a  fox^  with  egre- 
gious vanity  and  self-importance,  and  a  per- 
ix'tunl  distrust  of  every  human  being,  except 
perhaps  his  daughter,  he  ruled  in  solitary 
terror  over  states  apparently  adapted  by 
nature  for  the  rapid  extension  of  prosperity, 
happiness,  and  freedom.  Against  his  rivals 
at  home,  or  his  antagonists  abroad,  he  re- 
lied on  the  sole  principle  of  terror.  Blood 
flowed  by  his  commands  as  freely  as  water, 
and  the  extermination  of  his  political  adver- 
saries was  for  years  the  daily  business  of  his 
Government.  But  this  blood  was  shed 
neither  on  the  scaffold  nor  on  the  field.  The 
approach  of  his  mutes  was  more  stealthy — 
the  blow  he  struck  more  inevitable.  We 
quote  the  words  of  one  who  was  not  his 
enemy  when  we  say  that  he  visited  the  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres  like  a  destroying  angel. 
His  dagger  struck  his  victims  from  behind 
an  inscrutable  and  impenetrable  shield.  No 
man  felt  himself  safe.  No  man  went  to  bed 
with  the  assurance  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  sleep  out  the  night ;  for,  like  the 
flercer  animals,  the  night  was  his  time  of 
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counsel  and  of  action.  Neither  friendship, 
relationship,  past  service,  nor  even  olscurity, 
was  a  secure  protection  from  his  mortal  ven- 
geance ;  and  he  only  ceased  to  strike  when 
the  inordinate  fear  he  had  inspired  sat  like 
deatli  upon  the  people,  and  rendered  them 
absolutely  prostrate  to  his  will." 

Such  was  his  tenacity  and  daring, 
that  he  succeeded  in  beating  off  several 
successive  invasions  of  French  and 
English  squadrons,  and  in  defeating  or 
deluding  a  whole  series  of  diplomatic 
agents,  until  the  affairs  of  the  River 
Plate  became  the  opprobium  of  the 
first  government  of  the  world.  Ho 
endeavoured  to  sow  dissensions  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  agents 
in  their  negotiations  with  him,  and 
affected  a  preference  for  this  country. 
But  nothing  could  surpass  the  insolent 
language  in  which  he  spoke  of  Great 
Britain  in  his  last  message  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Southen  was  sent  out  as  our  Pleni- 
potentiary, he  refused,  for  weeks  and 
months,  to  receive  him  in  that  capa- 
city. An  edict  even  appeared  an- 
nouncing that  any  Englishman  from 
the  squadron  taken  on  the  Argentine 
territoty  should  be  made  away  with  ; 
and,  to  prove  that  this  was  no  idle 
threat,  no  redress  has  ever  been  ob- 
tained for  the  murder  of  Lieutenant 
Wardlaw.  Such  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  acts  and  policy  of  a  man  whose 
recent  fall  has  again  demonstrated  that 
a  power  founded  upon  terror  may  be  un. 
bounded,  but  is  never  secure.  Had  Ge- 
neral Rosas  employed  his  authority 
differently — had  he  encouraged  the  alli- 
ance and  enterprise  of  European  na- 
tions, respected  life  and  property, 
established  law,  and  given  force  and 
reality  to  the  Confederation — he  might 
now  be  regarded  as  the  Washington  of 
South  America,  instead  of  being  ab- 
horred  as  a  ruler  who  reminds  us  of 
the  tyrants  of  antiquity. 

It  now  only  remains  for  our  diplo- 
matists to  open  up  for  our  commerce 
the  vast  region  of  La  Plata ;  and  we 
rejoice  to  see,  from  recent  debates  in 
Parliament,  that  effective  measures  are 
being  taken  for  this  purpose.  The 
English  and  French  joint  naval  mission 
which  is  about  to  sail  for  the  River 
Plate,  with  equal  forces  and  common 
instructions,  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Charles  Hotham  and  Admiral 
Suin^  will  arrive,  we  trust,  in  time  to 
witness  the  commencement  of  a  new 
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era  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation ;  and  we  know  that 
it  13  the  eanu'St  desire  of  both  (jo- 
verninents  to  promote  these  hiudablo 
obji'Cts,  without  any  nunucessiiry  inter- 
fcn.'nce  in  tlie  inlornal  alVairs  of  tlie 
country.  It  may  be  hoped  that  (Icne- 
ral  Urcjuiza  will  eontinue  to  display 
the  Sjinie  ability  and  moduration  in 
government  which  have  marked  his 
conduct  of  the  late  successful  cam- 
paign. He  was  himself  e<lucated  in 
Jiuenos  Ayres,  and  served  under  Uosas, 
but  rose  by  his  own  merits  and  eou- 
rii^Q  to  bi^  elected  Presidi-nt  of  the 
State  of  Kntrerios.  He  rotnnianded 
the  divisif)n  of  that  province  in  the 
army  which  invaded  the  Handa  Ori- 
ental under  Oribe  in  184*2,  and  con- 
tinued to  support  the  cause  of  Kosad 
until  he  became  satisfied  that  his 
system  was  based  on  war  and  per- 
secution, which  could  never  restore 
order  or  happiness  to  the  country, 
rrfjuiza  then  thivw  oil'  the  yoke,  al- 
lied himself  to  Brazil,  rais<'d  the  siege 
of  Montevideo  at  the  head  of  the  <'um- 
bined  army,  and  eventually  marched 
upon  Huenos  Ayres,  where  th^  power 
of  Kosas  was  sj>eedily  overthrown. 
I'rquiza  is  now  in  pos.-icssion  of  eom- 
j)lete  authority  in  tlu*  Argentine  C»)n- 
iedcration.  He  is  in  friendly  inter- 
eourse  with  Don  Carlos  J^)j)ez,  the 
j)n^sent  enlijhtened  Tivsident  of  the 
State  of  Paraguay,  and  we  hoj»e  to 
learn  that  these  abh»  men  have  restored 
constitutional  government  to  tlio  !*e- 
publics  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Soutli 
America,  and  have  opiMied  the  i'i\ers 
of  tliat  magidficc'ul  territory  to  the 
commerce  and  immigration  of  all 
nations. 

The  thnn?  great  batth'S  which  have 
markiHl  the  history  of  South  America, 
are  thost^  of  Carabobo,  Ayaeucho, 
and  Santos  Liigares.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions,  the  battle  was  decided 
against  the  I'oyallst  forces  of  Ohl 
Spain  bv  Hritish  valour  alone.  After 
a  fatiguing  mountain-march,  the  Inde- 
pendents came  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy.  The  Columbian  infantry,  who 
foruied  the  first  line,  weiv  (li.-iHTseil 
like  chalV  by  the  Ijoyal  reginu-nt  of 
J^irgos  ;  the  in^nrgi-nt  cavalry  wen-  so 
wearied  that  tiny  could  not  stir  a  step 
to  pi*otect  the  fugitives;  and  the  IJoy- 
aliMs,  taking  the  se<'ond  line,  com]M>siMl 
of  twelve  hundred  1{riti>h,  for  ( 'ivoles. 
boldlv  advanced  a£raiii.>t  them  with  level- 


led bayonets.  They  soon  discovered 
their  mistake,  llie  word  "  charge  1" 
was  given  in  the  British  line ;  and  the 
Spaniards,  as  they  advanced  in  disorder 
to  achieve  what  they  fancied  nu  ea.«}* 
victory,  beheld  the  dense  And  !<teadv 
line  of  the  Englibh  emerging,  with 
deafening  cheers  and  levelleil  bayonets 
thi-ough  the  smoke.  ITiat  chai-ge 
decided  the  independence  of  South 
America,  east  of  tne  Andes^ — the  luil- 
tle  of  Ayacu<'ho  achieved  the  same  re- 
sult on  the  shores  of  the  raciric.  Tlio 
conflict  there  was  almost  an  exact  fn- 
rallel  to  that  of  Marengo.  The  Inde- 
pendent infantry-  was  routed,  and  all 
seemed  h)st ;  when  General  Miller» 
whose  brigade  of  Gauchos  was  the  last 
ivpubliean  reserve,  le<l  his  wihl  lancers 
of  the  Pampas  to  chnrgc  the  victorious 
Boyallsts  in  Hank.  The  Spanish  ranks, 
disonlei-ed  by  success,  were  compieicly 
broken,  their  artillery  taken,  and^  aa 
at  Marengo,  a  liaudt\d  of  horsemen 
snatched  victon-  from  the  grasp  of  a 
whole  army.  'Ihus  the  horsemen  of 
the  Pampas  were  the  heroes  of  the 
western  war ;  the  sohlicrs  of  Nortliem 
Kurope  of  the  eastern.  It  reinaiued 
for  tile  battle  of  Santos  Lugares  to 
bring  these  rivals  to  the  same  field* 
and  tlnsre  the  sid^res  of  the  Schleswig. 
J  lolsteiners  bore  away  the  [NkUn  frou 
the  lanccH  of  the  Gauchos.. 

The  tide  of  war,  which  has  so  long 
rolled  over  the  South  American  plainly 
has  thus,  for  the  present,  subsided. 
Permanent  peace  13  as  yet  hardly  to 
be  looked  for ;  but  it  cannot  be  dcnicdy 
that  both  east  and  west  of  the  Andes, 
the  Kcpnbli^'an  ( tovenunents  have  been 
gradually  assuming  a  greater  appear- 
ance of  stability,  and  we  may  yet  seb 
them  become  as  peaceful  and  prosper- 
ous as  they  have  hitherto  been  quamd- 
s(une  and  poverty-stricken.  "A  great 
dcsiinv,"  savs Mr.  Alison,  "awaits that 
onct*  noble  ]ic*opIe,  if  thoy  can  cast  oil* 
their  corruptions.  The  Hevolutioa 
came  too  soon  for  the  interests  of  the 
exi:>ting  generation  in  Spanish  Amc* 
rioa,  and  England  has  been  Justly 
pnni>hed  for  the  {Nirt  the  took,  from 
K>liisli  motives,  in  bringing  it  about. 
But  Pnividence  can  overriiio  even  Uie 
sins  of  men  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of 
hnnianitv;  and  tliosi.*  who  de8|iair  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  race  in 
S<Mitli  America,  l)ecnuse  they  have 
slaiighteicd  each  other  with  such  CIIU 
cl(v,  and  their  Revolution  has  hitliaio 
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brought  nothing  but  disorder,  would 
do  well  to  look  back  to  the  usages  of 
war  in  England,  during  the  contest  of 
the  Roses,  or  the  national  freedom  she 
enjoyed  under  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, and  reflect  on  the  issue  to  which 


Supreme  Wisdom  has,  in  the  end,  con- 
ducted bloodshed  as  universal,  and 
military  despotism  as  oppressive,  as 
that  which  has  hitherto  blasted  all 
the  hopes  of  humanity  in  the  New 
World."* 


HOW   THE    THEATRE   ROYAL  IN   HAWKINS'-STREET   CAME   TO  BE   BUILT,    WITH  A 
CUKSORY   GLANCE   AT  WllAT  HAS  BEEN    DONE  THERE    DURING  THIRTY  YEARB. 

BEIKa   A  ^BW   MOftB  LRAVBS   FROM   A  MANAGER'S  PORTFOLIO. 


The  history  of  national  amusetncnts, 
ftnd  pre-eminently  that  of  a  national 
drama,  has  been  pronounced,  by  many 
deep-thinking  philosophers  and  statists, 
to  comprise,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
history  of  national  manners,  taste,  and 
civilisation.  Individuid  objections  have 
been  raised  from  time  to  time,  which, 
like  obscure  riders  to  private  parlia- 
mentary bills,  have  pAssed  into  cur- 
rency, aS  beinnf  considered  too  unim- 
portant  for  debate  or  opposition.  The 
question,  in  all  its  details,  has  been 
worn  so  thi*eadbare,  that  any  argument 
oh  the  subject  now  would  be,  as  Sir 
AV.  Napier,  the  great  historian,  has 
eNcwliore  expressed  himself  on  self- 
evident  deductions,  "  a  sinful  waste  of 
words."  The  small  section  of  our 
roftdors  who  may  think  differently  and 
take  no  interest  iu  the  matter,  can  pass 
those  pages  over,  remembering  that 
their  perusal  is,  according  to  Liston  in 
Lubin  Log  (on  donations  to  stage- 
coach drivers),  "  cjuite  optional,"  and 
an  allhir  of  free-will  election. 

When  Mr.  Henry  Harris  CUme  over 
to  Dublin  in  1820,  with  a  patent  in  his 
jiocket,  which  he  had  obtained  through 
jjcrsonal  interest  with  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  he  w;;s  very  anxious  to  take  a 
lease  of  the  old  theatre  In  Crow-street. 
It  proved  foftunate  for  him  in  the 
sequel  that  he  was  foiled  by  the  im- 
])raclicable  temper  of  the  parties 
concerned,  with  whom  he  found  it 
im[)o?'sil)lo  to  treat.  Crow-street  Thea- 
tre was  then  in  a  state  of  tottering 
dilapirlation,  which  would  have  re- 
qnin'd  nearly  as  much  outlay  as 
building  a  new  one,  and  was  finally 
pulled   to  pieces    by  instalments,   in 


1824-5.  I  stood  on  the  stage,  soon 
after  ray  arrival  in  Ireland,  in  October, 
1824.  The  scenery  was  gone,  and  there 
were  sundry  rents  and  chasms  in  the 
roof.  The  audience  part  of  the  house 
was  still  tolerably  perfect,  but  many 
detachments  of  unlicensed  plunderers! 
were  busily  employed  in  all  directions 
(apparently  with  no  one  to  interfere), 
knocking  out  the  panels  of  the  boxes, 
tearing  up  the  benches  for  firewood,  and 
carrying  all  off  bodily,  for  such  other 
purposes  as  pleased  their  fancy.  It 
was  a  painful,  a  humiliating  scene,  with 
a  profound  moral  lesson  attached  to  it  j 
a  striking  illustration  of  *'sic  transit 
glotia  mundi,**  which  called  up  before 
the  mirror  of  the  mind,  embodied 
thoughts  of  all  the  beauty,  rank,  and 
fashion  so  often  congregated  in  that 
mouhlering  temple  of  the  Muses,  with 
the  departed  talent  they  came  to  ad- 
niire.  This  theatre  was  originally 
built  by  Barry  and  Woodward,  on  the 
site  of  an  old  music-hall,  which,  with 
other  adjacent  edifices,  was  pulled 
do^vn  for  the  purpose.  It  was  opened 
on  the  22d  of  October,  1758,  and  the 
final  performance  occurred  on  the  13th 
of  iMaj',  1 820.  On  the  1 1  th  of  Decem- 
ber, m  the  preceding  year.  Miss 
O'Neill  made  her  last  appearance  there 
on  any  stage,  in  the  characters  of 
Juliet,  and  Maria  in  The  Citizen,  The 
building  existed  altogether  sixty-sijt 
years.  The  only  tangible  record  that 
now  remains,  is  the  great  bell  (trans- 
planted to  Hawkins'-street),  which 
JBarry  imported  from  Ivondon,  to  toll 
for  the  death  of  the  conspirators  in  the 
last  act  of  Venice  Preserved;  a 
theatrical  relic  of  considerable  interest. 


•    a 


llistor)'  oC  Europe,"  chap.  Ixvii.  s.  91. 
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veil  worthy  of  inspection^  and  with  a 
much  better  authenticated  pedigree 
than  the  tomb  of  Juliet  at  Verona,  so 
carufullv  presented  for  the  especial 
benclit  of  curious  and  credulous  £ng. 
li>h  travellers. 

The  interior  of  Crow-street  Tlieatre 
presented,  in  its  days  of  splendour,  a 
very  haniJsonie  and  imposing  area, 
capable  of  holding,  at  the  good  old 
prices,  nearly  £000.  The  outside  was 
an  unshapely  mass,  and  the  avenues  of 
approach  so  incommodious  that,  during 
the  spring  tides,  the  pit  audience  had 
to  llounder  through  (not  pellucid^ 
water,  reaching  considerably  above 
their  ankles,  before  tliey  could  get  from 
the  pay-oihce  to  their  seats.  But  in 
those  da}-  s  ik.m  )|  )le  fre<  piented  the  theatre 
from  pun'  love  of  the  art;  noboily 
minded  trilling  inconveniences,  luid 
the  incumbent  geniTation,  ])atient  of 
little  defects  in  the*  >.K*ial  >vsleni,  were 
content  to  take  the  world  as  thcv  found 
it,  without  seeking  to  hand  it  over  to 
posterity  in  an  improvLMl  state. 

When  Mr.  Harris  amve«l  in  the 
Irish  metroi>olis,  and  issued  his  pn»s. 
pectus,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but,  as 
Lord  livron  savs  of  himself  in  his  Litest 
verses,  "  to  look  uronnd  and  choose  his 
ground,"  which  he  did  at  last  in  Haw. 
kins'-street,  a  more  ineli(;ible  locality, 
if  iH>ssible,  than  that  of  the  old  theatre; 
more  abounding  in  objections,  more 
out  of  the  gangway  of  fashion,  and 
coo]>ed  up  in  a  corner,  which  it  re- 
fjuires  some  study  of  the  map  of  IhiUin 
to  find  out.  Thrn;  stfMxl  a  pile  of 
buildinfrs,  then  the  Mendicitv,  formerly 
the  DubHn  Soitietv- House,  on  ground 
belonging  to  Trinity  Cu!legi%  and  sub- 
ject to  tlie  trilling  rent  of  ilOtK)  ]»er  an- 
num, Iri>h  currency — a  per])c'tual, 
irrcmovL'ablc  incubus,  weighing  down 
the  property,  and  pro<lucing  strangii- 
latiun  and  paralysis  more  effectually 
than  the  old  man  of  the  sea  did  while 
blung  round  the  neck  of  Sindbad.  This 
rent  has  since  bi.*en  reduced  to  X400 
British,  during  pleasure,  being  about 
double  the  value  according  to  most 
co!n])et<;nt  estimate,  and  the  half  of 
which  it  is  very  unlikely  to  brinir,  if 
ingulphed  in  tlu>  Inciimbi'n.'d  Estates 
Court,  or  in  the  mutations  of  worMly 
airaii*s,  appi*opnated  to  oth(.Tthan  the. 
atrical  purposes.  The  landlonis,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  will  not  believe  this 
until  ex|)erience  proves  its  truth.  The 
writer  has  some  grounds  for  venturing 
an  opinion  on  the  subject,  having  for 


twcnty-one  years  suflfered  aUnost  to 
death,  under  this  fundamental  cnor  of 
the  original  patentee.  Tliere  wera 
situations  in  Dublin  a  thoosand  timefl 
prelerable,  the  rent  of  which  exceeded 
not  one  quarter  of  the  som  above 
named.  But  Mr.  Harris  was  a  stranger 
in  a  hurry,  imbued  with  very  ezpan- 
dcd  notions  of  expenditure  denved 
from  a  long  apprenticeship  at  Gorent 
Gtirden;  and  be  had,  moreorery  the 
misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
interested  and  incompetent  advisen. 
lie  was  taught  to  consider  Dablin  an 
inexhaustible  <lramatic  El  Dorado,  but 
he  live<l  to  discover  his  mistake. 

The  theatre  in  Ilawkins'-street  wasnm 
up  at  railroad  speed,  in  ninety-fire  day  i. 
The  presiding  architect  was  thelate  Mr. 
Siimuel  Beazlev,  well  known  also  as  a 
successful  dramatic  writer.  Ilia  Eng. 
hsh  version  of  the  SoKnaadmUi  keepa 
the  stage  in  every  theatre  throoghont 
the  kingdom.  Uc  erected  serevd 
Thespian  edifices  in  London,  full  of 
strange  errors  and  inconveniencei. 
This  is  the  only  one  of  his  construction 
in  which  the  entire  auditory  can  see 
and  hear  in  ever^'  compartment.  Wben 
looked  at,  in  the  interior,  it  may  al- 
most be  c*onsidcrcd  a  model  as  to  uaM 
and  size,  although  much  too  large  rar 
the  resources  of  Uie  Irish  capitaL  Of  iti 
outwanl  pretensions,  the  less  thatisiaid 
the  l)etter.  It  has  a  very  commodioas 
arcade,  and  if  finished  according  to  the 
pro])osed  plans,  would  have  been  an 
ornament  to  tlie  city,  were  it  easy  of 
discover)'.  The  theatres  in  Dublin 
have  ever  been  an  exception  to  the 
other  public  buildings,  which  are  aa 
remaikable  for  their  external  beaoty 
as  fur  the  commanding  prominence  of 
their  situations.  The  London  ardiu 
tects  might  stu<Iy  these  with  adTantage, 
and  take  profitable  lessons,  when  thej 
are  often  more  dis]K>sed  to  uudisnndne 
and  deri<le. 

Mr.  Harris  not  being  disposed  to  let 
his  patent  lie  fallow,  white  the  new 
theatre  was  building,  engaged  and  fit. 
teil  up  the  Uotundft  at  a  great  es» 
peiise,  and  with  admirable  taste,  for  a 
temporary  si^ason.  Accordingly  be 
commenced  his  ri'ign  as  |Nitvntco  and 
I^Iaster  of  the  K<*vels,  on  the  19th  of 
June,  1H*JU,  with  a  vcr}*  efficient  ooi^ 
|>any,  who  continued  tu  peifunn  with 
good  success  until  the  21st  of  D 
ber  in  the  same  year.     During 

six  months,  eighteen  ncw|neoei 

produced— >a  reasonable  amount  of  m^ 
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velty,  although  it  would  be  found  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the 
public  in  the  present  day.  1  he  most 
successful  were,  Henri  Quatre,  Vir~ 
giniusy  A  Roland  for  an  Oliver,  Don 
Giovanni  in  London,  and  the  pantomine 
of  Harlequin  Gulliver,  The  stars  were 
Miss  M.  Tree,  Mr.  Macready,  Mr.  J. 
Wallack,  and  the  inimitable  Grimaldi. 
In  the  meantime  the  new  theatre  rose 
almost  as  rapidly  as  Aladdin's  palace. 
The  enchanter's  wand  appeared  to  mul- 
tiply human  labour.  Mr.  Harris,  being 
unpro\dded  with  superfluous  capital, 
was  advised  to  raise  £12,500,  on  one 
hundred  transferable  debentures,  thus 
adding  another  formidable  incumbrance 
to  his  patent  and  property,  already  sub- 

i'ect  to  the  enormous  ground- rent  we 
lave  mentioned  before.  After  a  few 
years,  more  than  half  of  these  admis- 
sions began  to  be  sold  nightly  by  pub- 
lic advertisement,  at  reduced  prices — a 
proceeding  not  contemplated  in  the 
original  contract,  but  teeming  with 
ruin,  although  unfortunately  there  was 
no  legal  remedy  or  restriction,  as  such 
an  attempt  had  never  been  foreseen. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1839,  that 
this  suicidal  practice,  naving  reached 
its  full  measure  of  mischief,  was  finally 
abolished  by  a  new  deed,  setting  aside 
certain  provisions  in  the  former  one,  and 
establishing  fresh  conrlitions.  Trans- 
ferable free  tickets,  given  judiciously, 
are  not  so  injurious  as  may  appear  at 
first  sight,  rhey  often  induce  others 
to  join  a  party  and  pay,  and  help  to 
make  a  respectable  show  in  the  boxes, 
on  what  are  called  slack  nights,  when 
Diogenes  and  his  lantern  would  find  it 
difficult  to  stumble  against  anything 
but  empty  benches.  But  when  sold, 
and,  above  all,  at  reduced  prices,  each 
becomes  a  mortal  aphis  vastator,  drink- 
ing up  the  sap,  and  eating  into  the 
vitals  of  the  very  body  from  which  its 
own  existence  is  derived.  As  a  com- 
mercial mistake,  this  was  soon  tested 
by  the  fact  that  a  debenture,  originally 
costing  £120,  could,  with  difficulty, 
obtain  the  market  price  of  fifty,  and 
for  one  of  these  it  has,  more  than  once, 
been  considered  by  prudent  capitalists 
a  rash  investment  to  involve  twenty  ! 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  January, 
1821,  the  new  theatre  opened,  being 
scjircely  more  than  half-finished,  and 
many  workmen  still  busy  both  before 
and  behind  the  curtain,  when  the  au- 
dience were  admitted.  Mr.  Harris 
made  an  involuntary  first  appearance. 


being  discovered  on  the  stage,  by  an 
accident,  and  told  the  public,  in  a  brief 
impromptu,  that  he  was  very  happy  to 
see  them,  and  hoped  they  would  often 
repeat  their  attendance.  The  theatre 
is  now  in  its  thirty-first  year,  "  a  ripe 
age,"  as  Touchstone  says  to  William 
of  the  Forest.  During  these  six  lustra, 
it  has  been  twice  in  tne  jaws  of  Chan- 
cerv ;  once  put  up  to  public  auction 
(without  bidders),  by  the  renowned 
Greorge  Robins,  as  a  "  mine  of  wealth ;" 
and  has  been  governed  by  five  succes- 
sive  sovereigns — Mr.  H.  Harris,  who 
ruled  five  years,  with  an  interregnum; 
Mr.  W.  Abbott,  two  years ;  Mr. 
Bunn,  three  years;  mi,  Calcraft, 
twenty-one  years  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Harris, 
the  present  lessee,  who  has  only  just 
commenced  his  bold  experiment. 

On  the  first  night,  the  occasional  ad- 
dress we  have  subjoined,  was  spoken 
by  the  stage-manager,  Mr.  Percy  Far- 
ren  (since  dead),  and  written  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  celebrated 
dramatic  author,  George  Colman  :-« 

'*  Hail,  generous  natives  of  green  Erin's  isle ! 
Welcome,  kind  patrons,  to  our  new-raia'd 

pile! 
Three  fleeting  months  have  scarcely  slipp*d 

awav, 
Since  a  mere  waste  this  scene  of  action  lav. 
Kot   long  the  block  was  laid,  which  all 

must  own 
Damps  eagerness  —  tlie  slow   foundation 

stone. 
Ere,  expectation  kept  no  more  aloof, 
The  architect  was  Hope-crown'd  with  the 

roof. 
Brisk  went  the  work,  exertion  still  increas- 
ing, 
Hods,    trowels,   hammers,   chisels,   never 

ceasing ; 
Labour  was  winged  on  expectation's  plan, 
And  every  labourer — an  Irishman ! 
After  a  brick-and- mortar  chase,  so  hot, 
Take  our  historic  outline  of  the  spot. 
Here  once  a  market  rear'd  its  busy  head, 
Where  sheep,  instead  of  Tragic  heroes,  bled. 
Bright  cleavers  form'd  a  band  to  charm 

the  ears, 
Joints  dangled  in  the  place  of  chandeliers; 
Stout  butchers,  stem  as  critics,  had  their 

day. 
And  cut  up  oxen,  like  a  modem  play ! 
Soon  science  came — his  steel  the  butcher 

drops. 
Removes,  with  awe,  the  shambles  and  the 

shops. 
And  learning  triumph'd  over  mutton-chops, 
llien,  in  the  school  of  patriotism  rear'd, 
Arts,  agriculture,  chemistry,  appeared, 
Botanic  lore,  and  studies  all  too  great 
For  our  inferior  powers  to  emulate  I 
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Xo  merit  we  in  agricultiiru  ckini — 
'Jo  cultivate  your  favour  i«  «»ur  aim  ; 
"Whicli  gaiuM,  by  Icarneil  chemists  we  nro 

toltl, 
It  turns,  byplay-houdo  alchyiny,  to  gold; 
"While  all  the  botany  wc  ilare  lo  boast, 
Lies  in  those  iilants  your  breath  may  cher- 
ish nio:*t. 
Ag.iin  thn  scene  was  chang* d  by  ■wisduin's 

ndc — 
Want's  H'fuge   then  succeedwl  learning's 

j*ohu(»l. 
No  more  in  strwts  the  Mhivering  Iw'ir.i^ar 

htood ; 
Vi(V  ftMHid   correction  here,  an<l   famino 

fnod ; 
Morality  rcjoic'd  at  sbith's  d'.font. 
Anil  pity  smil'd  tt)>ee  the  hungry  cat. 
At  It-n^^th,  and  f»»llt»win.^  tlic^c   wivtihod 

elves, 

IV'hoM  another  race — wn  mean  ourselve.-* ; 
AVlio,  leaning  t<»  <Mir  predi-ccssors'  laM"?*, 
Now  Im';;,  mo>t  heartily,  for  your  applause ; 
Heif  you,  brave  Krin'.s  hou^  and  Krin*>fair 
To  mako  vour  nati<in\H  Theatre  vtuir  care. 
Two  wonder-working  virtues,  'tis  confodt, 
Lurk'd  in  the  lamp  AUiddiu  once  poi«:4eht ; 


Beyond  all  common  mrtlitKl  or  tlevii-e, 
It  rais'd  Imth  honsi'  and  money  in  a  trice. 
Our  building,  the  firbt  wt»ndcr  keeps  in 


view. 


The  »ec«»nd  miracle,  remains  with  y«  / 
Crowd   hither  nightly,  then,  fi-om  every 

quartir, 
'Till  coin,  in  s|>ced,  Iiaa  rivall'd  brick  aiid 

niortar." 

It  must  lu>  udiuitlod,  this  atUlress  if 
ratlitT  tliinsy  and  coiuniuiiplace.  btdow 
the  ivpiitutKUi  uf  the  writer.  The  oc- 
casion shoidd  hiivr  inspired  hiin  with  a 
little  poetie  icrvoiir.  Many  xmtivo 
bards  might  liave  been  n>u(Hly  invnkeily 
who  would  have  Hun^  with  superior 
grace  and  nudody.  llic  <>penin<r  per- 
I'onnance  con>i}>t('d  of  ShaksjM'an'V  Co" 
mcfly  of  ErrnrSi  (to  which  the  twoDro. 
mios  (d'  \\'illi:ini>  and  Juiinsun  guvo  an 
attraction)  beginning  and  ending;  with 
themstdves  ;  with  thctiirceof  the  SUmp. 
^\'(llki'r,  As  an  hinturical  doeuiueiit 
scarcely  attainabk',  a  coi)y  of  the  bill 
]na3'  not  be  without  intercbt : — 


The  New  TIIKATRE  ROYAL  Will  Open, 

On  llmrsday,  January  the  IPth,  1821,  when  His  Majesty's  Servants  will 

])erfonu  Shfiksi)ejin.''s 

COMEDV   OF  KUROHS, 

With  itwidt-ntdl  Swiff s^  fikr*^  Dm-t*^  awl  Churus**,  tuh  nfifiii  hi*  iritrl'A,  niiil  wUqiteil  to  the  Stagt^ 

uv  nisnor. 


SoRnu^  Duke  of  Kjilvesua 

il'.geon 

Angelo 

Cleon 

Dnanio,  of  Ephe^sii.H 

Dromio,  of  JSyraciiso 

Ct(  siphon 

Abbess 

lA'sbia 

Adriara 

AutipholiS,  of  Kphe>u9 

Aniipliolis,  of  S^yracuw 

]laltliaz:ir 

Dr.  Pinrh 

CVrimon 

Chare-j 

OfTuiT 

llermia 

Luiiira 

Kit(.hen  Maid 


Mr.  Annstmng. 
Mr.  Cunningham. 
Ikfr.  Kowswell. 
Mr.  Diggefi. 
Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  ,Tohn'<on. 
Mr.  » lifonl. 
3Ir"».  Vaughan. 
"hllm  Cunningham. 
Mini  Ilvmc 
>Ir.  Ilumby. 
Mr.  Farrr-n. 
Mr.  M*Keon. 
Mr.  Chippendale. 
Mr.  A.  I^ee. 
Mr.  Ilomdiow, 
Mr.  lA'onard. 
M  Ia^  Curtlt. 
Mm.  Iluiidty. 
2^Ir^  Cirav. 


The  filhiwing  new  Scen<-ry  will  be  exl.iMdMl  in  the  conrse  of  the  Kvening  •— Tlic  Drop 
Curtain  ^\ill  repre-e'it  ihi*  Air-p  lis  at  Athu:  —  hirn>i,  \  Ci'iinthian  TalaiT — WkUmort, 
A  cl  auilf  r  in  tlie  hon-.?  <il"  AntilIlo!i^ — 7'.  tir'vt.  'llie  mart  nt  Mphe«ii>> — W.  (/riere.  A 
chamber — J'hUfijts.     A  garden — /'.  (iritvi.     Street  in  Kphenu^ — HV/i/wiuiy. 

Previous  to  the  play,  an  address  will  be  F]M»ken  by  Mr.  Farri'U.  (written  for  the  occaaiaii  b^ 

George  Coinian,  Esq.) 
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To  conchtde  with  the  jwjjular  farce  of  the 

SLEEP-WALKER. 

Sir  Patrick  Macj^iire 

ivilljl  •••  ••(  «a(  ,,,  ,,, 

oumiio      •••  «..  ...  ...  ... 

Jorum       ...  ...  ...  ...  ,., 

Squire  Rattlepate     ... 

0|'V  •••  •••  •«•  •••  ••• 

Mrs.  Decorum 

Sophia       ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

O  UAa  U  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 


!Mr.  Hamerton, 
Mr.  Chippendale. 
Mr.  J.  Hiissell. 
Mr.  Leonard. 
Mr.  Humby. 
Mr.  Rowswell. 
Mrs.  McCullagh. 
Mrs.  Simon. 
Mrs.  Johnson. 


Boxes,  OS.  5d. ;  Pit,  3s.  3d. ;  Middle  Gallery,  28.  2d. ;  Upper  Gallery,  Is.  Id. 

Tickets  and  places  (for  the  present)  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Lowther,  at  Mr,  Willis's  Music  Ware- 
house, 7,  Westmorland-street. 


Of  thirty-four  persons,    including 
the  painter?,  named  in  this  bill,  not 
more  than  five  are  now  in  existence. 
The  box-office  was  not  available  for 
use  until  the  23rd  of  April,  and  tho 
saloon,  which  might  have   been   dis- 
pensed  with    altofrether,    or   at   least 
much    curtailed    in    its    unnecessary 
dimensions,  was  first  opened   to   the 
public   on   the  18th  of  July.     Wed- 
nesday, August  the  22nd,  1821,  is  a 
memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the 
Dublin  sta^e.     On  that  evening,  His 
Majesty   King    George    the    Fourth 
visited  the  theatre  in  state,  and  was 
received   with    a  perfect   tempest   of 
enthusiastic  loyalty,  such  as  an  Irish 
public  only  can  be  worked  up  to  when 
they  are  in  the  mood.      Throughout 
the   performance,    Earl  Talbot,  then 
Lord   Lieutenant,    stood  behind   the 
monarch's  chair  (such  being  the  court 
etiquette),  which   somewhat  lessened 
his  viceregal  importance.    The  receipt 
amounted   to   £520    Irish    currency, 
beinjjr  the  lari^est  sum  ever  returned 
from    the    Hawkins'-street    Theatre. 
The   house  would  not   fairly  contain 
this  sum,  allowing  for  the  debenture- 
holders*  tickets,  and  a  numerous  press 
free  list,  with  the  loss  of  two  public 
boxes  for  the   state   accommodation. 
But  hundreds  were  content  to  peram- 
buhite  the  lobbies,  or  thi'ust  themselves 
into  corners  behind  the  scenes,  ca,tching 
an  occasional   ghmpse  at  the  unique 
exhibition  of  royalty ;  and  many,  when 
the  doors  first  opened,  paid  box-price, 
ran  u|)  stiiirs,  and  junq^'d  over  into  the 
pit,  where  they  obtained  comfortable 
jilaces  without  trouble.     The  rush  and 
crdsli    at  the  ordinary  entrance,    im- 
peded tlie  legitimate  cuslomers,  who, 
as  usual,  were  exercising  their  accus- 
tomed i)rivilfge  of  trying  as  hard  as 
they  could  to  prevent  each  other  from 
getting  in.     They  arrange  these  littlo 


details  much  better  in  Paris.  There, 
no  crowds  are  permitted,  no  bonnets 
are  squeezed  to  death,  and  no  skirts  of 
coats  are  immolated.  A  sturdy  gens- 
d'arme  shouts  "  a  la  queue,  mesdamcs 
et  messieurs,  a  la  queue  1"  as  each  suc- 
cessive reinforcement  arrives;  which 
being  interpreted,  means,  '' ladies  and 
gentlemen,  fall  into  the  rear  1"  And 
thus  a  long  line  is  formed  in  Indian 
file,  resembling  an  uncoiled  serpent* 
which  glides  in  imperceptibly  in  very 
little  time,  and  without  apparent 
effort,  as  if  by  the  operation  of  vis  in- 
ertuB.  A  little  dapper  Dublin  attorney, 
now  defunct,  once  described  this  in  a 
company  where  I  was  present,  with 
graphic  distinctness,  and  in  all  the 
exuberance  of  his  native  vernacular, 
the  only  language  with  which  he  held 
communion.  "Bedad,"  said  he,  **if 
you  attempt  to  push  or  jostle  at  the 
door  of  a  French  theatre,  you'll  get 
the  worst  of  it,  for  a  big  lump  oi  a 
John  darme  comes  up,  and  cries  out, 
'ally  kew,  mounseer,'  and  you  must  ally 
hew ;  for  if  you  don't  ally  kew  at  once, 
he'll  make  you  ally  kew  in  a  moment." 
Subjoined  is  a  bill  of  the  perfor- 
mance on  the  command  night  oi  King 
George  the  Fourth.  The  selection 
certamly  did  not  show  the  strength  of 
the  couipany  to  much  advantage,  and, 
with  one  or  two  escceptions,  was  singu- 
larly weak;  but  the  audience  cared 
little  for  the  actors  or  acting;  his 
Majesty  being  the  cynosure  and  aU 
traction  of  the  evening.  Of  the  indi- 
viduals included  in  the  dramatis 
persouw,  we  know  but  of  three  spared 
by  the  relentless  scythe  of  time  at  this 
present  writing.  Miss  Curtis,  many 
years  since,  married  and  retired  from 
the  stage  ;  Paul  Bedfonl,  sliil  flourish- 
ing in  full  bloom  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre 
in  London ;  and  Miss  Stephens,  now 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Essex :— . 
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NEW  THEATRE  KOYAL,  DUBLIN. 
By  command  of  His  Majesty. 

Tliw  Eveniiifj,  AVexlncsilay,  August  22iul,   18'21, 
ilis  Majesty's  servants  will  p^rfurm  Siieuidan's  Comic  Opera,  called 

THE   DUENNA. 

Don  Carlos — Mr.  Dunisct  (of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covont  Garden). 
Don  Jerome — ]^[r.  lullnin.     Don  Ferdln.m*! — Mr.  l)c<lford.     Don  Antonio — Mr.  A.  Lee. 
Isiauc  ^Icndo/a — Mr.  Johnson.     Father  Paul — Mr.  Chii>iK.-ndalc.     Loiiez — BIr.  RowswelL 
Louisa — Mrs.  Austin.     Tlie  Duenna — Mrs.  McCuUagli.     Isabella — Mrs.  Chip{)endale. 

Agnes — Miss  Cunningiiam. 
Clara — Miss  Stephens  (of  the  llieatre  lioyal,  Covent  Garden). 

To  conclude  with  Sheridan's  Farck  of 

SAINT   PATRICK'S    DAY. 

Lieutenant  O'Connor — ^ifr.  Ilaniertim.     Justice  Credulous — Mr.  Fullaio. 

Dr.  Rosy — Mr.  Chipi)endale. 
Sfijifant  Trounce — ^Ir.  Rowswvll.     Countrymen — Messrs.  Good  and  HarL 

Dnmimer  (^raok skull — Mr.  Sutelifle. 

Soldii-r — Mr.  Turner.     Robin — Mr.  Swan. 

Mrs.  Bridpt — Mrs  McCullagh.     Lauretta — Bliss  Curtis. 


This  first  scjison  concluded  on  tho 
Ilth  of  September,  on  the  one  hundred 
and  cij^hty-second  nij^ht  of  porformunce, 
•with  the  second  juirt  of  Sliakspenre's 
Kini^  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  which  was 
apiK-ndod  a  fncsiiniic  of  tho  corona- 
tion of  King  (leorf^e  the  Fourth,  most 
gorg('(>uj*ly  produci'd,  with  the  grand 
ban(]urt  in  nest  minster  Hall,  and  the 
CMitry  of  the  chatnpion  in  coT]dctc 
armour,  on  horseback.  This  pageant 
h;ul  been  repeated  eleven  nights  with 
corresponding  attraction.  On  the  14th 
of  I)eeend»er,  in  the  year  18'2'2,  the 
eeU'brnted  *•  bottle  row"  took  place, 
on  the  first  state  visit  of  the  Marquis 
"VVeileslev,  who  had  8ucceede<l  Larl 
Talbot  as  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  par- 
ticulars of  this  expen>ive  incident  (as 
it  turned  out)  have  be»;n  fully  diseus.(tcd 
in  a  former  .article;*  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  alhide  to 
it  hen\  5lr.  Harris,  at  the  end  of 
four  seasons,  grew  tiri'd  of  nianage- 
nient.  He  hail  rca]>od  all  the  harvest, 
of  which  ht?  discovered  symptoms,  and 
apprehended  the  comin*^  stubble.  He 
•was  an  abs<?nteo  sovereign,  governing 
by  a  somewhat  indolent  viceroy,  to  whom 
very  limited  powers  were  entrusti'<l. 
His  visits  were  like  those  of  angcds^ 
*'  few  and  far  between,"  and  he  cared 
little  to  busy  himself  with  stmlying  the 
peculiarities  of  Irish  character — a  book 
of  many  pages  and  diversified  conmosi- 
tion.  lie  admitted  but  a  small  circle  of 
intimates  into  his  cabinet  councils,  and 


they  were  not  particularly  well  adapted 
to  enlighten  him.  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  majority  of  them  at  a  later 
period,  and  soon  discovered  that  their 
knowledge  was  obscured  by  prejudices^ 
and  although  living  in  Dublin,  they 
were  unsiife  authorities  as  to  the  social* 
political,  or  theatrical  tendencies  of 
their  native  city.  Mr.  Harris  had  great 
experience,  and  remarkable  tact  in  col- 
lecting together  cflective  performers. 
But  his  notions  of  management  were 
exclusively  London  notions.  Tlieso  ho 
cn(leav(mrcd  to  engraft  on  Dublin,  by 
the  same  panty  of  reasoning,  and  with 
much  the  same  chance  of  siioccra, 
through  which  some  legislators  have 
sought  to  p<>r5uade  themselves  and  tho 
community,  that  a  mea<urc  which  works 
well  in  one  country,  must  of  necessity 
l)e  equally  suited  to  another. 

In  18*24,  the  theatre  was  let  to  Mr. 
W.  Abbott,  of  Covent  (iardcn,  at  the 
enormous  and  unpayable  rent  (as  he 
soon  discovered)  ot  £4,000  per  annum. 
He  entered  on  his  career  in  nigh  spiritiy 
and  with  a  host  of  introductions,  which 
earrie<l  him  at  once  into  the  liest  society. 
where  he  l)(>camo  a  general  favourite. 
He  was  a  ver^-  agreeable,  versatile 
actor,  an  unrivalled  table  companion, 
with  exhaust  less  spirits,  and  a  gentle* 
man  of  accomplished  mind  and  man- 
ners. But,  unfortunately  for  himself* 
he  was  not  a  man  of  business.  He 
love<l  a  lonl  with  more  devotion  than 
even  ^Irs.  Heidelberg  did,  and  bowed 
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Oown  before  the  spell  of  aristocratic 
not  ice.  Society  held  him  as  completely 
in  her  thralls  as  Venus  was  enmeshed 
by  the  net  of  Vulcan.  Nothing  could 
induce  him  to  look  into  a  ledger  or 
face  an  account,  while  answering  let- 
ters was  in  his  eyes  an  utter  abomina- 
tion.  His  neglected  correspondence 
lay  piled  on  his  table  for  a  month,  and 
then  he  disposed  of  it  in  a  twinkling, 
by  H  holocaust.  On  these  quicksands, 
added  to  the  accumulated  abuses  and 
enormous  expense  under  which  he  found 
the  theatre  groaning  in  every  depart- 
ment, his  vessel  was  wrecked.  The  re- 
sources of  all  the  Rothschilds  could 
scarcely  have  extricated  it.  Neverthe- 
less, his  receipts  in  two  years  exceeded 
£40,000.  If  any  of  his  successors  could 
have  averaged  this  sum,  a  large  fortune 
might  have  been  realised  in  a  gallop. 
That  fatal  year  of  panic,  1825,  has  left 
impressions  not  yet  obliterated. 

^Ir.  Abbott,  by  his  personal  inte- 
rest, brought  back  to  the  theatre  the 
jVIarquess  Wellesley,  who  had  been 
driven  from  it  by  the  bottle  outrage, 
lie  gave  a  command  soon  after  his 
marriage.  The  house,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  was  crowded  in  every 
part.  There  was  much  curiosity,  and 
anxiety  as  to  how  he  would  be  received. 
He  came  down  alone  to  the  front  of  the 
state-box,  as  bold  as  Achilles,  bowed 
his  acknowledgments  to  the  reiterated 
plaudits  with  which  he  was  greeted, 
and  then  walked  back,  and  gallantly 
handed  in  his  lady,  who  looked,  as  the 
Page  describes  Jane  de  Montfort,  in 
Miss  Bail  lie's  play — 

"  So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  ao  noble,** 

that  her  appearance  caused  the  whole 
theatre  tonng  again  with  acclamations. 
In  grace,  in  beauty,  and  in  dignity,  she 


might  have  challenged  competition  with 
the  proudest  of  England's  coronetted 
matrons,  and  filled  3ie  viceregal  chair 
beside  her  noble  consort  as  if  she  had 
been  "  native  and  to  the  manner  born.'* 
While  I  pen  these  lines,  the  scene  pre- 
sents itself  as  vividly  to  my  memory  as 
if  it  occurred  yesterday.  About  this 
time.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  then  on  a  tour 
in  Ireland,  being  in  the  theatre,  was 
recognised  by  the  audience,  who  in- 
sisted on  a  speech  from  the  Wizard  of 
the  North,  with  which  he  good-humour- 
edly  indulged  them.  An  entertaining 
account  of  this  will  be  found  in  Lock- 
hart's  "Life."  Early  in  Mr.  Abbott's 
first  season,  the  late  Charles  Mathews, 
an  intimate  friend  of  his,  accepted  an 
engagement  in  Dublin,  and  commenced 
with  the  characters  of  Goldfinch  and 
Morbleu,  in  Moncricff*s  popular  farce 
of  Monsieur  Tonson,  On  the  nights 
when  he  appeared  in  the  legitimate 
drama,  the  houses  were  thinly  attended. 
When  he  gave  his  own  peculiar  enter- 
tainment, they  were  filled  to  sulTocation. 
In  the  farce  of  Monsieur  Tonson,  the 
part  of  Morbleu  had  been  originally 
personated  with  great  success  by  Mon- 
tague Tnlbot,  an  actor  of  long  standing 
in  the  Dublin  company,  and  still  re- 
membered by  the  patriarchs  of  the  ex- 
piring generation.*  During  the  first 
scene,  whenever  Mathews  produced  an 
effect,  some  half-dozen  malcontents  in 
the  gallery  raised  a  cry  of  "  Talbot, 
Talbot  I"  which  operated  like  an  epi- 
demic, and  was  speedily  caught  up  by 
a  few  more.  The  actor  paused,  ap- 
peared astonished,  and  at  length  said* 
*'l  hear  a  cry  of  '  Talbot,  Talbot,'  but 
I  am  unable  to  follow  the  meaning." 
"We  want  Talbot,"  was  the  reply. 
"  You  may  have  him,"  muttered  the 


•  Talbot  was  a  gentleman  of  good  family  and  education,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College. 

His  forte  lay  in  light  comedy  and  Frenchmen,  but  his  tragic  assumptions  were  ineffective. 

He  is  greatly  lauded  in  the  following  lines  of  the  "  Familiar  Epbtles":— 

**  By  art  and  nature  chastely  lit 
To  play  the  gentleman  or  wit ; 
Not  Harris'i,  nor  Colman's  boarda, 
Nor  all  that  Drury-lane  affordi. 
Can  paint  the  rakish  Charles  so  well, 
Oire  so  much  life  to  Mirabel  i 
Or  show  fbr  light  and  airy  sport. 
So  exquisite  a  Doricoort.** 

Talbot  was  the  original  Rezenvelt  in  IVIiss  Baillie's  heavy  tragedy  of  Ik  Montfort,  at  Dmry- 
lane,  a  character  unsuited  to  Iiim,  and  in  which  he  made  little  impression.  I  only  saw  him  in 
his  decline,  when  his  notions  of  acting  had  become  very  peculiar.  Among  other  eccentrici- 
ties, he  played  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  with  tin  eyes,  and  a  sort  of  revolving,  ambient  motion, 
under  the  idea  that  a  disembodied  spirit  should  not  stand  fixed  on  the  earth,  but  float  ethe- 
rially.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  Hamlet  much  disconcerted  by  this  demeanour  of  his 
father^s  spirit.  In  1826,  Talbot's  partizans  concocted  a  "row,"  which  lasted  several  xught8| 
the  object  being  to  compel  Mr.  Harris  to  engage  him  contrary  to  his  wishes. 
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indignant  Matliews,  sutto  cuce,  bowed, 
and  walked  oil'  tlie  «tage  considerably 
exeit(*d.  TLe  intoiTn|)tioii  then  in- 
<'reasi'd  to  an  nproar.  The  manager 
came  forward  and  .'^tated  that  his  iViend 
Mr.  !Mathows  was  nicrelv  there  for  a 
short  engagement  to  oblige  him  ;  that 
he  {)erfurnjed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
his  u^ual  round  of  eharaetern,  and  that 
lie  was  not  come  to  displace  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, or  remove  Liui  from  his  position. 
This  adih*es3  was  iveeivcd  with  uuiver- 
Fal  acclamations,  wlii(^h  redoubled  when 
^lathews  immediately  after  entered  and 
reassumed  his  charactt?r.  lint  in  a  fi-w 
inonjcnts,  the  mi.sehievous  spirits  again 
frhouted,  "Talbot,  Talbot!"  Mathews, 
never  the  most  ])atient  of  men,  caujo 
forward  and  said,  brnsiiuely — "  Kilh<?r 
ynu  want  to  tee  this  larce,  or  you  do 
not,  so  make  up  your  minds  at  once. 
If  1  am  interrupted  again  by  thi^  cry 
of  *  'J  albot,  Tall>ot,'  1  shall  ri-lievc 
yon  from  my  j)erformance ;  but  it  is 
rather  too  anmsing,  after  having  acted 
this  ))art  with  nniversal  ap])lause  in 
London,  and  all  the  principal  theatres 
in  Kngland,  t(»  come  here  and  be  an- 
noyed l)y  your  disapprobation."  i^lany 
thought  he  hud  now  committed  himself 
l)cyon(l  ivcovery,  anfl  would  be  pelted 
olV;  but  the  au<lieuce  succumbed,  took 
it  all  in  good  i)art,  and  there  was  no 
njore  *»Tall»Jt"  for  the  rest  of  that 
evening.  It  is  amazing  what  the  juib- 
lie  ^^ill  sometimes  enihn*o  without  an- 
ger, from  favourite  perforinei's,  when 
they  are  either  taken  by  surprise,  or 
the  good-humoured  vein  predominates, 
(icorgc  Tivderie  Cooke  t(»ld  the  peopio 
of  Liverpool  to  their  tii'th  that  ihey 
wei*c  a  disgraci'  to  humanity,  and  that 
every  stone  in  their  city  was  ceniented 
by  human  bloo*!.  A  figurative  moile 
of  conveying  that  their  connnercial 
jn'0?IM'riry  sprang  from  encouraging  the 
slave  trade.  Thry  saw  thathelabouivd 
under  ids  '<ohl  complaint,"  and  forgave 
the  actor  while  tlnry  pitietl  the  num. 
At  Washington,  in  America,  when  the 
1  Resident  ha<l  <'ome  expn-ssly  to  «*o 
him  in  lUchard  the  Thirdt  he  llatly  re- 
fused tc»  connnence  his  character,  or 
act  bel'ore  the  king  <jf  the  Yauk«'0 
Doodles,  as  he  c.dlrd  him,  until  the 
bamlhadplayi'd  •*(ioil  save  the  Kin;»," 
in  atlditiitn  tti  their  own  imtidKal  air. 
And  in  this  extravap«u  v  tin*  A\\\  iv- 
publii  aus  actmdly  indulged  hiin. 

During  Klliston's  manageujcntof  tho 
Suni'v  Tlieatre,  a  very  jwor  play  was 
one  night  unetpiivucally  damned.     Ho 


rushed  from  Ills  dressing-room  on  tlut 
stage,  under  a  tempest  of  disannrobs- 
tion,  and  wlieu  silcnco  was  with  diili- 
culty  ix'stored,  exclaimed,  with  u  i'at*o 
of  l>ewildered  astonishment,  "I  thonght 
I  heard  a  hiss — muisualsoundl  Ladius 
and  gentlemen,  you  arc  under  &  very 
grievous  mistake  here.  I  can  assuix) 
you  (and  I  think  you  will  allow  my 
o])inion  is  worth  something)  this  is  a 
most  excellent  piece,  and  so  you  nvill 
find  out,  when  you  exercise  your  un. 
biiissed  judgment,  luid  have  seen  i( 
thn?e  or  lour  times.  A  British  audionoo 
invariably  gives  fair  jilay  to  ever)'body« 
AVith  your  kind  permission,  ihorcforc, 
I  shall  announce  tho  new  drama  for 
every  evening  until  further  notice.'* 
This  addix'ss  was  received  without  a 
dissentient  voice,  and  procured  lor  the 
condemned  play  a  long  and  successful 
run.  But  tht>  (rlimax  of  public  endur- 
ance occurivd  in  the  case  of  Edmund 
Kean  at  tho  Victoria,  formerly  tlie 
Cobourg,  t»n  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
water.  Hi;  had  Ikm^u  tempted  into  an 
cntiagemcnt  there  by  the  largo  salanr 
of  i.V>0  per  night.  lie  opened  in  Ru 
clmrd  the  Thinly  to  an  enormous  houw» 
and  all  passed  citf  with  great  cclut.  On 
the  secondnight  he  api>eared  as  Othello, 
on  which  occasion  lago  was  enacted  by 
Cobham,  a  prodigious  Victoria  favorite. 
The  house  was  again  crowded  as  he- 
fore,  but  ntiisy  and  inattentive.  The 
best  ellects  in  the  most  striking;  flccnea 
were  nuyretl  by  such  unclassical  ex- 
pletives and  interruptions,  as  a  Cobouiv 
audience  arc  wont  to  dispense  with 
more  free<lom  than  taste— by  tho  in* 
ci'ssant  |>oi)pingof  ginger-beiT  bottles* 
and  by  yells  of  "  bravo  Cobham  I" 
whenever  Kean  elicited  his  most  briU 
liant  iK>ints.  The  givat  tragedian  waa 
disconcL'ile<l,  and  by  the  time  tho  cur- 
tain full,  overflowing  with  indignation, 
a  little  as^i^ted  by  copious  libations  of 
brandy  and  water.  He  was  then  loud, 
ly  called  for,  and  atlcr  a  considerable 
delay  c;ime  forward,  enveloj>ed  in  hii 
cloak*  his  face  still  $mirche<l,  not  more 
than  half  cleansetl  from  tho  dingy 
complexion  of  tho  MiNir,  and  his  eyes 
emitting  na>lu'>  as  bright  and  deadly 
as  ftirkt'd  lightning,  lie  planted  him- 
st'lfin  the  cmtn.'  of  ihisstHgo,  near  tho 
toot-lights,  and  demanded  with  lucoiuo 
abruptues:!,  "What  d(»  yuu  want?" 
There  was  a  nuunent's  interval  of  lur- 
])rise,  when  '*  Von,  you  I"  was  niiteraled 
from  many  voices.  "  Well,  thcn«  I 
am  here !"'   Another  short  pauai*,  and 
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lie  proceeded.  **  I  have  acted  in  every 
theatre  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  1  have  acted 
in  all  the  principal  theatres  throughout 
theUnitedStatesof  America;  but,  mm^ 
lite,  I  never  acted  to  such  a  set  of  unmi- 
tigated brutes  as  I  now  see  before  mc." 
So  saying,  he  folded  his  mantle  majes- 
tically, made  a  slight,  contemptuous 
(jbeisance,  and  stalked  off  with  the 
dignity  of  an  offended  Hon.  Then 
ensued  an  awful  silence  for  a  minute 
or  two,  until,  at  last,  pent  up  revenge 
burst  forth  in  one  simultaneous  shout 
of  *'  Cobham,  Cobham  I"  Cobham, 
who  was  evidently  in  waiting  at  the 
winsr,  rushed  forth  at  once,  bowed  re- 
verentially, placed  his  hand  on  his 
luart,  and  acted  emotion  and  gratitude 
after  the  prescribed  rules.  When  the 
applause  subsided,  he  delivered  him- 
self nearly  as  follows — **  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  is  unquestionably  the 
proudest  moment  of  my  life.  I  cannot 
L'ivc  utterance  to  my  feelings ;  but  to 
the  latest  hour  of  my  existence  I  shall 
cherish  the  remembrance  of  the  honour 
conferred  upon  me,  by  one  of  the  most 
distinguished,  liberal,  and  enlightened 
audiences  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
addressing." 

ISIr.  Abbott  abdicated  in  September, 
1826,*  when  Mr.  Harris  most  unex- 
pectedly, and  with  little  preparation, 
was  compelled  to  take  tne  reins  of 
government  once  more  into  his  own 
hands.  He  finally  retired  in  1827,t 
wearied  out  by  the  disastrous  result  of 
a  season  which  began  with  great  bril- 
liancy, but  ended  in  a  heavy  loss — 
Finis  coronat  opus.  During  this  year, 
half  price  was  lirst  introduced  in  the 
Dublin  theatre.  As  a  proof  of  the 
change  of  times  and  taste,  this  same 
half  price,  which  was  considered  by 
many  a  damaging  experiment,  as  being 
too  low,  cxceeiled  in  scale  the  full 
price  of  the  present  day.  In  the  year 
following,  it  was  denounced  by  the 
new  management  in  the  annexed  para- 
gra])h,  which  headed  the  opening  bills 
and  advertisements — "The  experiment 
of  second  price  having  proved  a  failure, 
is  abandoned  by  general  desire." 

Mr.   J5unn,  the  new    lessee,    com- 


menced with  a  capital  of  £2,000,  which, 
from  diurpal  demands,  soon  became 
**  fine  by  degrees  and  beaiitifully  less," 
dwindling  before  long  into  an  infinite 
decimal.  Yet  his  efforts  were  fully 
equal  to  those  of  his  predecessors,  his 
company  excellent,  his  novelties  well 
selected,  the  attractions  he  produced 
equal  to  any  reasonable  demand,  and 
his  expenditure  liberal.  As  an  instance 
of  the  latter  item,  he  engaged  a  cele- 
brated vocalist,  at  the  rate  of  £50  per 
night  for  a  lono[  series  of  performances, 
to  many  of  which  the  entire  receipts 
fell  below  the  sum  claimable  by  the 
auxiliary.  As  a  case  on  the  pej  contra 
side  and  to  show  the  impossibility  of 
estimating  theatrical  results  by  expe- 
rience or  analogical  reasoning: — In 
1826,  Mr.  Abbott  engaged  together 
Miss  Stephens  and  Mr.  Braham.  Ills 
actual  expenses  on  each  evening  of 
this  "unprecedented  combination  of 
talent"  (as  the  play-bills  invariably 
designate  all  exotic  monstrosities), 
amounted  to  £150  before  he  could  re« 
alise  a  farthing.  Yet,  in  twelve  nights, 
the  profit  exceeded  £1,000  ;  but  then 
followed  an  exhausting  reaction,  from 
which  the  season  never  recovered. 
"  These  violent  delights  have  violent 
ends."  Head  the  memoirs  of  Charles 
Mathews,  and  will  it  not  be  found 
written  there,  how,  at  the  close  of  what 
was  called  one  of  the  most  successful 
seasons  the  Adelphi  Theatre  ever  wit- 
nessed, when  the  house  could  scarcely 
contain  the  crowds  who  nightly 
thronged  the  doors,  the  managers 
wound  up  their  account  with  a  sur- 
plus on  tne  left  hand  side— simply  be- 
cause the  expenses  exceeded  any  pos- 
sible receipts.  The  great  secret  of 
profitable  management  consists  less  in 
the  sum  you  t^e,  than  in  the  sum 
you  can  contrive  to  keep.  The  old 
song  says— 

**  IIow  happy'i  the  toldier  that  Htm  on  his  pay. 
And  spends  Iuilf-**crown  out  of  tUpenct »  day." 

But  we  never  yet  heard  of  any  manager 
disposed  to  join  chorus  In  this  canticle. 
We  presume  it  will  be  admitted  by 
the  most  disputatious  dogmatist  as  a 
self-evident    axiom,   that   everything 


*  j\rr.  Al)bott  on  loaviiii;  DnMiii,  look  the  first  English  company  to  Paris.  He  afterwards 
Ix'canu'  lessee  of  iho  Victoria  Theatre,  London,  in  coi^junctiun  with  Kgerton,  of  Covent  Gar- 
(L'li ;  uiid  linally  died  at  Ciiurle^ton  in  America,  having  been  very  popular,  both  as  actor  and 
mana^'cr,  in  the  United  States. 

t  Mr.  Harris,  who  was  very  partial  to  a  country  life,  retired  with  his  family  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Boulogne,  and  died  there  not  many  years  since. 
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'which  is  limited  must  come  to  an  end. 
The  longest  purse  has  two  ends.  Now, 
the  best  replenished  manager  will  find 
his  banker's  account  bounded  by  a 
given  figure.  If  his  private  drafts 
are  not  replaced  by  good  bills  on  the 
public  treasury,  his  balance  will  soon 
become  7ii7,  and  his  book  will  be  po- 
litely enclosed  to  him,  labelled  7io  ef 
fects.  As  the  British  constitution  is 
admirably  poised  by  a  judicious  amalga- 
mation of  the  three  estates.  Sovereign, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  so  is  a  theatrical 
government  equally  sustained  by  its 
three  indispensable  constituencies — 
manager,  actors,  and  public.  In  either 
case,  the  latter  furnish  the  supplies. 
If  they  are  contributed  with  a  nig- 
gardly hand,  or  withdrawn  altogether, 
the  wheels  of  the  machine  will  stop  for 
want  of  oil,  and  the  whole  fabric  falls 
to  pieces.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  ob- 
ser\'ed,  by  all  who  take  an  intfrest  in 
the  subject,  that  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  period,  ever  since  Dublin 
had  a  theatre,  the  constant  cry  lias 
l)een — not  as  ^Maclwth  says,  *'  they 
cornel"  but,  "they  come  not!"  In 
every  record,  we  reail  of  gigantic  ef- 
forts followed  by  diminutive  results. 
Mr.  1 1  arris's  last  letter,  which  closed 
a  long  correspondence,  is  now  before 
me,  dated  August  the  14th,  1827.  In 
this  he  says—"  I  n?joice  that  your  dis- 
astrous season  is  over — a  sea-^on  which 
must  ever  be  n-nowned  in  Dublin  for 
nnparalleleil  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  management,  and  unparalleled 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  audience." 
During  this  very  season,  in  addition 
to  an  unexceptionable  stwk  company, 
including  many  new  candidates  of  es- 
tablished pretension,  as  well  as  old  fa- 
vourites,  the  public  were  treated  to 
visits  from  ^Irs.  Waylett,  her  first  ap- 
pearance, Aliss  Paton  (at^erwanls  Mrs. 
\Voo<l),  her  first  apjHjarance,  in  the  high 
zenith  of  her  reputation ;  Monsieur  La- 
porte  (his  first  ai)i)earance),  II  Diavolo 
Antonio  (his  first  apiwarance),  Edmund 
Kcan.  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke,  Mr.  John 
licevc  (his  first  appearance),  Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam  (her  first  appearance), 
Mr.  W<mhI  (his  first  appearance),  Mr. 
ami  Mrs.  Noble  (formerly  Miss  Ln- 
piiio),  with  a  ballet  company;  Miss 
llughes  (her  first  appearance),  Mr. 
Bndiain ;  and,  to  conclude,  Madame 
Pasta,  in  nine  performance's,  for  which 
she  received  one  hundred  guineas  |)er 
night.  A  system  may  fail,  an  experi- 
ment may  break  down,  a  ministry  may 


prove  incompetent  or  mistaken ;  but 
when  successive  systems  invariably 
fail,  when  no  experiment  ever  succeeds, 
and  no  ministry  can  be  found  with  a 
pilot  sufficiently  able  to  "  weather  the 
storm,"  it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude 
"  there  is  something  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark,"  and  that  the  state  vessel 
is  unmanageable.  On  the  inauji^unu 
tion  of  Mr.  Bunn,  the  following  hi^jhly 
poetical  address,  written  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Richanl  Sheil,  was  spoken 
by  ^Ir.  CalcraO,  who  continued  to  hold 
the  ofiice  of  stage  manager,  which  he 
had  filled  for  the  three  preccding^'carSy 
under  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Harris. 
There  are  some  pungent  lines  in  the 
original  copy,  which  bear  rather  heavily 
on  the  supposed  puritanism  of  thoae 
who  object  to  the  theatre  on  what  are 
called  rt>ligious  grounds.  These  were 
omitted  (though  sufficiently  humorous)* 
as  not  eligible  for  public  recitation:— 

ADDRESS, 

SjMilen  at  the  Theatre  litn/al^  77(nrl»M*-flfrflic<^ 
Jfuhli\  on  Snturtlatf^  Xovember  2md,  1827  ; 
irritten  by  li.  A.  Shtit^  K$q, 

Why  droops  the  Drama,  in  the  iaie  so  long 
FaniM  fur  the  love  of  laughter,  tearni  and 

sonj;— 
AmidRt  a  people  o*cr  whone  fervid  sool 
Palu  Tra^'<ly  nliould  hold  her  high  control, 
While  over  iKMoms,  vivid,  wnnn,  and  gay, 
Thalia  should  assert  her  equal  tway  ? 
On   Harry's,   Blackliu's,   MoMOp'i,   Ryder^a 

shore, 
Why  bhould  the  Actor*!  magic  chann  no 

more? 
Say,  shall  the  land  that  gaw  luch  gmlns 

birth. 
In  Jordan's  wild  variety  of  mirth, 
And  where  the  fond  Melpomene**  carMi 
Nurs'd  fair  O'Neill  in  tragic  lovellnera^ 
Say.  shall  tliat  land  ne(;lect  the  gloriont  art 
That  lights  the  fancy  and  didsnlves  the  heart. 
Life's  real  i;ricfs  with  joyous  ficUon  cheen^ 
And  melts  the  airiest  spirit  into  tears  ? 
Alas !  the  st:igc  declinet ;  and  where,  of  joi^ 
It  triumphed,  all  its  pride  and  power  ara  oTir. 
The  Tragic  Muse,  deserted  on  her  throoc^ 
In  place  of  othcn^  woes,  now  mourna  ber.own ; 
While  her  gay  sister,  in  her  UveUest  nuwd, 
Ijooks  fnim  the  boards  on  dreary  solitiide; 
And  her  own  laughter,  with  a  hollow  MRUid, 
From  empty  boxes  satlly  echoes  round. 
Whcntv  id  this  cold  oblivUm  of  the  itagi  ? 
Alan !  we  live  in  an  o'er-righteoiu  age, 
And  all  our  pretty  women  are  ao  sage  1 
[*'  While  laden  o'er  with  pety  and  paint, 
**  F.ach  rougi-d  and  wrinkled  siuner  tarna  a 

saint. 
'*  When  all  her  days  of  yonth  and  jo^ 

l>ast, 
*'  She  takes  to  Mary  Magdalsn  at  last  | 
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And  having  given  the  devil  her  age  of  glee, 
"Makes  heaven   her  heart's  residuary  le- 
gatee.''] 
Ah,  me  !  the  sad  '*  good  people"  of  the  day 
Our  innocent  enjoyincntd  scare  away ; 
["  And,  to  attract  the  soft,  elected  fair, 
"  Set  up  their  rival  plajhouses  of  prayer. 
"There,  to  speak  truth,  pleasures  demure 

and  holy 
"  Relieve  religion  of  its  melancholy  ; 
"  And  passion,  like  Prometheus,  fn»m  above, 
*'  Steals  heaven's  best  fire  to  light  the  feasts 

of  love. 
"  From  box  to  box  ne'er  amorous  glances 

flew, 
"  One  half  so  melting  as  from  pew  to  pew. 
"  It  is  no  marvel,  then,  that  they  prefer 
"  To  ours  their  more  convenient  theatre ; 
"  For  there,  in  dim,  accommodating  light, 
"  That  faintly  glimmers  through  thefav'ring 

night, 
"  The  '  moral  agents'  of  each  titled  belle 
"  (Who  fill  the  mystic  situation  well), 
"  Amidst  devotion's  ecstacies,  askance, 
"  On  pious  countesses  securely  glance : 
"  And  while,  in  nasal  uproar,  to  the  sky, 
"  The    Mawworms    howl    their    barbarous 

psalmody  : 
"  With  eyes  uprais'd,  and  hands  discreetly 

down, 
"Each   glossy   Cantwell  feels — a  lady's 

gown!'*] 
But  still,  despite  of  all  the  boiling  rage 
From  new- light  rostrums  hurl'd  against  the 

stage. 
Of  life  and  hope  the  Drama  is  not  reft : 
There  are  some  stanch,  unflinching  vot'riei 

left. 
The  love  of  harmless  pleasure  is  not  fled  ; 
Tlie  Muses  only  sleep — they  are  not  dead. 
Let  us  awake  them.     In  a  stranger's  name. 
Your  ancient  hospitality  I  claim. 
A  bold  adventure  here  that  stranger  tries, 
And  risks  his  fortunes  in  the  enterprise. 
Wherever  genuine  talent  can  be  found, 
He'll  strive  to  win  and  lure  to  Irish  groimd ; 
While  Irish  genius,  with  a  liberal  hand, 
He'll  nurse  to  glory  in  its  own  green  land. 
By  others'  losses,  he  arrives  unscared : 
lior  pains  to  please,  nor  gold,  shall  here  be 

spared. 
In  brief  and  simple  phrase  he  bids  mc  say, 
That  for  a  noble  stake  hell  boldly  play. 
For  all  that  labour,  cost,  or  care  can  do. 
He'll  pledge  himself — the  rest  depends  on 

you, 

Mr.  Bunn  retired  at  the  end  of  three 
seasons,  finding  that  the  receipts  would 
not  enable  him  to  meet  his  prescribed 
condition  of  £3,000  per  annum  rent. 
The  theatre  was  then  offered  to  Mr. 
Calcraft,  at  what  appeared  a  tempting 
reduction,   £2,000   annual    payment: 


which  sum  was  subsequently  much  mo- 
dified ;  and,  afler  an  abortive  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  lessee  to  purchase 
the  entire  interest  in   the  property, 
finally  resolved  itself  into  a  per-centage 
on  the  receipts.     Had  it  been  on  the 
profits,  he  would  have  made  a  more 
propitious  bargain.     Mr.  Calcrafl  had 
no  desire  to  frrasp  this  truncheon  of 
command.     '*It  lay  in  his  way,"  like 
Hotspur's  insurrection,  according   to 
Falstaff,  and  circumstances  induced  him 
to  pick  it  up.     His  views  had  pointed 
in  a  different  direction  ;  and  far  hap- 
pier would  it  have  been  for  himself 
and  those  belonging  to  him,  had  they 
ripened  into  reauty.     When  the  Vice- 
Cnancellor  decided  the  Covent  Garden 
litigation  in  favour  of  Mr.  Harris,  he 
made  his  arrangements  to  place  himself 
once  more  at  the  head  of  that  impor- 
tant   establishment.      His    intentions 
were  to  appoint  Mr.  Calcraft  his  acting 
manager  aud  representative,  with  a 
large  fixed  salary,  and  other  contin- 
gent  advantages.   ]3ut  Lord  Brougham 
reversed  the  decree,  Mr.  Harris    re- 
tired for  ever  into  the  privacy  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  all  these  stately  visions 
"  vanished  into  thin  air." 

The  public  voice  in  general  predict- 
ed success  to  the  new  lessee.  There 
was  a  lull  in  politics,  and  trade  had 
begun  to  revive.  He  entered  on  his 
task  under  very  promising  auspices. 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  re- 
tiring Lord  Lieutenant,  sent  him,  with 
a  complimentary  letter,  a  handsome 
present,  as  a  token  of  good  will.  His 
successor,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
was  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  just 
commencing  his  second  Viceroyalty, 
and  known  to  be  a  liberal  encourager 
of  the  drama.  Many  abuses  and  in- 
cumbrances had  been  progressively 
swept  away,  although  there  still  re- 
mained in  that  line,  as  David  Gam  re- 
ported of  the  French  army  at  Ann- 
court,  "enough  and  to  spare."  His 
rent  was  low  beyond  former  precedent ; 
six  years'  experience  had  given  him 
ample  knowledge  of  his  ground ;  he 
had  diligently  studied  the  tactics  of 
his  predecessors ;  his  footing  in  society 
was  established ;  he  was  supposed  to  be 
universally  popular,  and  the  press  was 
enth usiastic  m  his  favour.  That  power- 
ful engine  continued  to  support  him 
steadily  and  effectively  during  a  long 


*  All  the  lines  pointed  with  inverted  commas  were  omitted  in  the  recitation. 
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series  of  yonrs,  with  the  occasional  ex- 
coption  ol'onc  or  two  growlers  of  the  nil 
odmirnri  school — individuals  who  pass 
through  lifo  without  an  interval  ot  en- 
joyni<?nt,  more  constitutionally  luj^ubri- 
ous  and  discontented  than  Ileraclitus  the 
cr\  inj^  philosopher,  orthan  even  Ajjehis- 
tup,  prandr^iiv  of  tho  rieh  Kr)inan  Cras- 
Bus,  of  who:n  it  is  recorded  by  Cicero 
and  IMinv,  that  he  onlv  lau<;hed  once 
in  his  life,  and  that  upon  seein^r  an  ass 
eat  thistles.  An  honest  expression 
of  independent  opinion  in  the  i)ublic 
journals  is  an  invaluable  auxiliary,  and 
the  more  so  wlu-n  not  inlhienced 
(jiH  sometimes  occurs)  bv  un»lu(?  ob- 
seipiiousness  on  tlie  one  sjde,  or  blind- 
in^r  partinlity  on  tho  other. 

Tlie  resources  of  the  ma  nailer  de- 
pended nuich  on  success.  Ills  avail- 
able eapilal  was  chiefly  invest«'«i  in 
health  and  industry — an  active  body 
with  a  vigilant  niiuil ;  while  his  reMlis(Ml 
estate  verv  clot-el v  reseuil>led  that  of 
Jos(»ph  Scaliger,  which,  acc()rilin«x  to 
his  own  account,  all  lav  under  his  hat. 
But  ho  went  to  work  in  dow!ir»L»ht 
earnest,  and  pushed  asidtt  many  ditli- 
unities.  Demosthenes  pronounced  that 
the  three  components  of  ()ratory  were, 
action  1  action  !  !  action  !  !  1  Monte- 
cuculi,  the  renowned  opponent  of  Tu- 
riMuie,  paraphrased  this  theory  in  aji- 
plicfltion  to  war:  —  **  l*oin*  I'aire  la 
jyuem.'  avec  sneces,  il  laut  trois  choscs, 
L'Ar<nMit!  L'Arirent!!  L*  Argent  I!!" 
To  which  moy  hv  added,  in  ivference 
to  theatrical  specvdations,  that  three 
very  important  essentials  ai-e,  Capital  I 
Capital  I !  Capital  III  It  being  always 
nnder>tood  that,  whether  in  liattle  or 
business,  the  ninews  must  be  diivcted 
by  altility  and  economy. 

On  o])eninir  nights,  final  retirements, 
and  other  incidental  oj'casions,  it  has 
usually  lH!en  eu!isidered  popidar  and 
gracet'id  to  court  the  .Mn«»(S,  and  to 
propitiate  the  pnl»lie  in  mensuii'd  hex- 
a  meters.  When  (larrick  left  the  stage 
he  bnike  thit»ugh  thi"*  cnventional 
formula.  **  I,  loo,"  said  lie  to  his  last 
admiritig  auditory,  «*  had  moditated  n 
poetical  leave- 1 akin jr,  an<l  turnerl  mv 
thoughts  thai  way  ;  but  I  founil  myself 
as  incapable  then  (»f  wriiing,  a^  I 
^hn^Ul  now  be  (»f  uttrri!iii  prepared 
si'iiiences.  The  iin^le  i.f  rlivni"  and 
the  Ian,i:ua;rt'  of  fiction  wonhl  liut  ill  >nit 
my  present  feelings."  It  has  oih-n  been 
asserted  by  disparaging  caviUei*s,  that 
tho  actor's  art  is  entiitlv  mechanical ; 
that  he  is  a  mere  machine — a  inint)r 


which  reflects  on  tlio  surfiicCi  without 
personal  impression ;  and  that  the  long 
nabit  of  simidating  character  has  madu 
him  a  shifting  Proteus,  devoid  of  sen?!* 
bility.  Acconling  to  these  Zoiu,  ho 
either  understands  not,  or  disregards 
the  injunction  of  Horace  :— 

*'  Si  Til  iD«  flerc,  ddlenilDiii  ctt 
Trim  urn  Iiwl  tibi :    tuan  tua  me  Infortanl»  brimt.'* 

If  you  M'ish  me  to  weep  for  yonr 
mislbr tunes,  you  must  begin  bj'  shed- 
ding  tears  yourself.  It  is  recorded  of 
Barry,  in  Ix^ar,  that  his  natural  cmo- 
tions  so  overpowered  him  that  ho  be- 
came inarticulate,  while  Garrickf  by 
only  acting  the  passion  of  grief,  retain- 
ed all  hi^  ])ower,  and  pnxluccd  a  flu-> 
perior  efll^ct.  **  You  and  your  friend 
i^Iun)hy,  sir,"  said  ho  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
''  t:dk  so  loud  in  the  entrances,  that 
you  dislurb  my  tragiulj  ft»elings." 
"  Tooh,  ])ooh,  David,"  retorted  Lexi- 
phanes,  •'  punch  has  no  feelings  !"  A 
smart  re])artee  is  an  im*sistibTe  temp- 
tation, and  wit  must  have  its  fling ; 
but  be  tliis  as  it  niav,  it  in  a  trying 
moment  of  practical  life,  to  stand  for 
the  last  time  betbre  an  array  of  faces 
which  havo  never  turned  towards  tou 
but  with  favour  and  encounigcmcntv 
and  to  sever  a  tie  which  may  haTe  sub- 
sisted  for  a  (piarter  of  a  century.  It 
is  also  a  s<'verc  test  of  ecpianimity  to 
annotmce  for  the  first  time  a  dccisivQ 
undertaking  to  the  public,  througti 
whose  agencv  alone  you  are  to  fin«l 
success  r)r  rnm.  Mr.  Calcnift,  on  his 
appearance  in  his  new  capacity,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  responsible  authori- 
ties, eschewtd  poetry,  and  addressc^l 
a  crowded  house  in  unpretending 
jM-ose,  and  in  nearly  the  foQowing 
terms : — 

l^adies  and  Oentlemon — After  bar. 
lug  for  several  successive  seasons  ap- 
peared betbre  you  as  the  reprcsentati^'O 
of  others,  1  now  present  myself  in  tho 
somen  hat  novel  character  of  my  own 
ambassador.  The  situation  is  peculiar* 
but  not  without  pn'(>edent.  The  Em- 
l>eror  Majoiiau  ]K.'rsonateil  his  own 
envoy  at  the  Court  of  the  Vandal 
IMoiiareh  (lenserie.  lUit  ho  stood 
alono  amidst  a  host  uf  enemies,  while 
I  on  every  sidu  am  surroundiKl  lij 
f Vi.'nd»j.  The  occasion  on  which  I  now 
coniti  forward  is  the  most  important 
event  of  my  life,  and  involves  in  iti 
eon>e(picnces  all  my  future  fortunes. 

During  the  six  years  that  havo  pass- 
ed, since  I  first  had  the  honour  of  ap- 
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pearing  before  a  Dublin  audience,  the 
theatre  has  witnessed  many  changes, 
and  gone  through  many  vicissitudes. 
Before  I  speak  of  myself,  permit  me  to 
do  justice  to  the  managers  who  have 
preceded  me.  Great  exertions  have 
been  made  by  them,  great  expenses 
have  been  incurred,  and  great  losses 
sustained.  Eacli  has  displayed  ample 
talent,  zeal,  and  hberality ;  but  the 
uniform  conclusion  has  been  failure 
and  disappointment.  Why,  then,  it 
may  be  asked,  should  I  imagine  myself 
capable  of  steering  a  vessel  which  has 
wandered  from  its  course  in  far  abler 
hands  ?  I  answer,  the  human  mind  is 
naturally  sanguine  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
and  more  disposed  to  surmount  diffi- 
culties than  to  calculate  their  extent. 
Tile  retrospect  presents  but  little  to 
cheer  a  new  adventurer,  and  may  argue 
presumption  in  him  who  embarks  in  so 
perilous  and  unpromising  a  speculation. 
Let  me  emphatically  disclaim  all  such 
feeling.  Divested  equally  of  arrogance 
and  despair,  I  rest  my  hopes  of  the  re- 
sult on  better  fortunes  and  improving 
times.  Should  I  be  enabled,  through 
your  liberal  support,  to  place  the  na- 
tional Theatre  of  Iixjland  on  the  proud 
pedestal  of  pre-eminence  on  which  it 
ought  to  stand,  I  trust  I  may  then 
fairly  indulge  in  an  honourable  feelinff 
of  pride,  in  thinkmg  that  I  have  suc- 
ceeded where  superior  pretensions  have 
failed,  and  that  1  have  been  permitted 
to  conciuer  obstacles  which  proved  too 
formidable  for  those  who  had  hitherto 
gi'appled  with  them.  AVhethel*  it  is 
reserved  for  me  to  bend  this  bow  of 
I'lysses,  lime  only  can  determine  ;  but 
to  eflect  this  object,  I  am  aware  1  can- 
not slumber  on  a  bed  of  roses,  or  ex- 
pect to  advance  in  an  even  progress 
on  a  welltrinnned  lawn,  without  en- 
countering a  few  thorns  and  brambles 
in  my  path.  At  every  hazard,  "  1 
have  screwed  my  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing place  ;"  my  all  is  on  the  issue,  and 
I  will  stand  or  fall,  boldly  and  alone. 

During  the  recess,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  form  a  company,  full  and 
cflicient  in  every  department,  compris- 
ing many  artists  who  have  long  illled 


distinguished  situations  in  leading 
theatres,  and  whose  reputation  will  be 
confirmed,  if  sanctioned  by  your  ap- 
proval. I  have  also  taken  advantage 
of  every  moment  of  time,  which  my 
anxiety  to  commence  the  season  per- 
mitted, to  place  the  theatre  in  a  state 
fitted  for  your  reception.  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  complete  our  prepa- 
rations, but  trust  to  do  so  in  a  few  days, 
and  to  omit  nothing  that  can  contri. 
bute  either  to  elegance  or  convenience. 
To  the  gentlemen  of  the  upper  regions 
— (here,  loud  cheers  and  laughter  pro- 
ceeded from  the  upper  galleiy,  with 
cries  of  '*  oh,  boys,  lie's  flattering  us," 
**he  has  kissed  the  Blarney  stone,  "&c.) 
I  must  now  beg  leave  to  address  my- 
self particularly.  They  will  find  that 
in  the  alterations  they  have  not  been 
forgotten,  and  that  now  for  the  first 
time,  they  can  both  see  and  hear  in 
full  comfort  to  themselves.  Gentlemen, 
your  territories  have  been  enlarged, 
and  rendered  much  more  commodious, 
and  I  am  confident  as  there  no  longer 
exists  either  a  necessity  or  temptation, 
you  will  cease  to  feel  any  desire  to  en- 
croach on  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the    neighbouring    potentates — (loud 

cheers  and  laughter  from  the  gods) 

You  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  long  enjoy 
in  peace,  the  otium  cum  dignitate  you 
are  thus  provided  with,  and  in  which^ 
during  many  a  tumultuous  session,  I 
have  often  wished  you  were  fully  in- 
stalled.* 

The  address  terminated  in  the  usual 
manner,  expressing  something  about 
the  deepest  respect  for  public  opinion, 
and  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to  come. 
Mr.  Calcraft;  was  listened  to  with 
the  most  earnest  attention,  and  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  loud  applause. 
Let  not  the  writer  be  accused  or  sus- 
pected of  egotlstn  for  perpetuating 
these  details.  They  have  become  his- 
torical documents,  connecting  a  series 
of  events,  each  growing  out  of  the 
other,  and  telling  a  tale  which  would 
be  imperfect  without  them. 

It  had  often  been  asserted  that  a 
prominent  cause  of  former  failures 
was  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  exotic 


•    M 


To  roiidor  tliis  passage  iiitolligiblo  to  the  uninitiated  rcador,  it  is  neccsflary  to  explain 
that  the  Dublin  gallcried  did  not  formerly,  as  now,  run  round  tlio  entire  audience  portion 
of  the  theatre,  hut  were  hemmed  in  on  each  side  by  upper  boxe^i  and  slips  called,  Ilibemice^ 
lattices  On  all  crowded  nights,  particularly  benefits,  when  more  were  admitted  than  the 
legitimate  number,  there  arose  a  deafening  cry  of  "  Open  the  lattices."  This  confounded 
tlie  performers,  greatly  annoyed  the  box  and  pit  company,  and  established  a  perpeliiat 
ff'Sfis  belli  between  the  gods  and  the  manager. 
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stars.  The  press  loudly  re-echoed  this 
opinion,  to  which  the  new  lessee  yielilod, 
backed  as  it  was,  in  some  degree,  by 
his  own  judgment,  and  the  advice  of 
counsellors  whose  name  was  Ic^iion. 
Accordingly,  having  expended  at  least 
one  thousand  pounds  on  rejiairs  and 
decorations,  he  detenniiied  to  stake 
his  first  season  on  the  cfHcacy  of  a 
f^tock  company,  which  included  the 
following  names  : — ^lessrs.  Vanden- 
hoflr,  Sapio,  Browne,  Johnson,  Rues, 
Calcraft,  Montague  Stanley,  II.  C-oeke, 
King,  ^lathews,  (Jattie,  Cuuninghani, 
H.  Bedford,  Maeder,  Bruugh,  Barry, 
Hanierton,  Bland,  W.  Bennett,  Stot- 
hard,  Attwood,  Coveney,  Barnett, 
Duff,  Shean  ;  Mesdames  \V.  West,  II. 
Hughes,  Tearcc,  Bhmd;  Misses  Hettn, 
Barrv,  F.  H.  Kellv,  Covenev,  U. 
Kyro,  Hamilton,  Clialmers,  (iarhois, 
Milton,  A.  Crawford,  &c.  «Sl'c.  iV:c. 
^lany  of  these  perfurmers  befuixi  anil 
since  Iiave  occupied  important  positions 
with  success  in  the  principal  I^mdon 
theatres.  Sueh  a  company  couhl  not 
be  collected  together  now,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  in  existence.  The 
hi{>hest  war  bounty  ever  offeriMl  would 
fail  to  enlist  a  similar  corps  drumatitpie, 
although  heralded  by  ruyal  proclama- 
tion, and  accompanie<l  bv  a  iiourish  of 
more  double  drums  and  Jerirho  trum- 
pets tlnui  Jullien  ever  attempted  to 
narmonise.  These  artists  had  bi>en 
trained  in  the  good  old  legitimate 
school,  and  had  gone  through  a  regu- 
lar  apprenticeship ;  whereas  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  theatrical  neo- 
phites  of  the  presc^nt  day,  des])ise  all 
schools,  are  much  too  self-tlejKindent  to 
profit  by  example,  and  exi>ect  to  reach 
maturity  all*  imi>n>visf»,  without  study 
or  training,  by  some  Ca<lniean  protvss 
of  sudden  creation.  Vanity  and  self- 
approbation  arc  besetting  sins  of  the 
flesh  in  general,  and,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  theatrical  llesh  in  particular, 
xhesc  feelings  are  fostered,  feil,  and 
strengthened  by  applause,  and  are 
weaknesses  rather  than  positive  crimes, 
hurtful  to  the  proprietors,  but  scanx'ly 
detrimental  to  the  general  weal.  Nei- 
ther are  thev  without  the  eulour  of 
high  authority,  for  the  wise  king  savs, 
"there  is  nothing  better  than  that  a 
man  should  ngoice  in  his  own  works." 
Vanity  is  not  only  tolerably  hannless, 
but  also  very  comfortiible.  As  Sancho 
Panza  says  of  sleep,  "  it  wra|>s  one  all 
rounil  like  a  cloak."  Lord  Byron,  who 
had  been  for  several  seasons  on  the 


Dniry-lanc  Committee  of  Manajvemcnt* 
ac(!uses  actors  of  hating  each  other 
with  an  intensity  of  detestation  found 
only  on  the  stage.  The  charge  of  the 
n<il)le  satirist  is  exaggerate*!.  Profes- 
sional jealousies  have  long  lieen  pro- 
verbial, but  they  art*  not  more  keenly 
exemplified  in  the  children  of  The^pM 
than  in  other  votaries  of  ApoIU»  uml 
Euter])e,  in  the  followers  of  ^scula- 
pins,  and  the  disei[)les  of  Thcmi:!. 
\Vliile  many  voices  are  actively  raised 
in  the  disparagement  of  actors,  it  ought 
in  justice  to  be  remembered  as  a  well- 
known  characteristic,  that  they  uru 
ever  reajly  to  assist  their  brethren  in 
distress,  and  have  hands  *'  oixsn  as  day 
for  melting  charity." 

On  winding  up  the  balance-sheet  of 
1830-1,  the  IcMlger,  that  dumb  but 
unanswerable  evidence,  showed  a  loss 
of  4,'*2,5U0 !  It  was  thus  proved  on 
full  and  fair  exix'riment,  that  the 
stock  c(»mnany  system  was  not  the  rval 
one.  This  first  se;ison,  which,  from 
unusual  circumstances,  began  much 
later  than  usual,  comprised  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acting  nights,  during 
which  thirty-three  novelties  were  pro- 
duced,  many  of  them  with  all  the 
scenery  and  appointments  entirely  new. 
The  l^rd  Lieutenant  gave  three  state 
commands,  and  four  iiubliciy  an. 
nounced  patronages,  which  produced 
seven  crowded  houses.  The  Committee 
of  the  Musical  Festival  paid  £530  for 
the  use  of  the  theatre,  not  being  able 
to  obtain  either  of  the  cathedrau*  or 
any  other  building  suilicieutl;^  large  for 
their  purpose  ;  and  Paganmi,  when 
the  town  was  empty,  received  nearly 
£  I  ,*JOU  for  five  concerts.  During  the 
winter,  an  unlooked  for  incident 
darkened  the  horizon,  which  until  then 
had  Ik'cu  tolerably  clear.  On  the  first 
of  February,  there  commenced  a  heavjr 
fall  of  snow,  such  as  had  not  been  wit- 
nessed in  Ireland  since  the  year  1814. 
The  theatre  was  closed  in  consequence 
for  four  days,  and  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant's first  state  visit  postponed.  The 
loss  sustained,  amounted  to  several 
hundred  ]>ounds,  and  turned  the  scale 
of  the  season,  which  never  recovered 
itself  af\er  this  misfortune.  The  at. 
tracti«.>n  of  the  new  opera  oC  Cinderella 
wa<(  checked  in  the  height  of  its  popn- 
larity,  and  a  general  damp  thrown  on 
the  business.  During  those  four  days 
no  carriages  could  pass  the  streets; 
here  and  then*  n  solitary  podestriaa 
glided  noiselessly  alongt  and  DuUin 
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resembled  a  city  of  the  dead.  All  was 
silence  and  suspended  animation.  Vast 
consternation  was  excited  amon^:  the 
mercantile  commimity,  and  bills  were 
protested  to  an  immense  amount, 
owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  the  country 
mails  with  the  expected  remittances. 
The  snow  was  not  entirely  removed  for 
a  fortnight. 

Command  nights  in  Dublin  have  al- 
ways been,  more  or  less,  exhibitions  of 
political  feeling.  An  inveterate  mis- 
take, equally  injurious  to  the  theatre 
and  to  society,  but  one  which  neither 
argument  nor  coercion  has  yet  been 
able  to  reform.  Nothing  can  mitigate 
the  rancour  of  party  politics — 

"  Naturam  ezpellas  furca,  tamcn  usque  recurrit." 

Overheated  zealots  seldom  pause  to 
reflect  on  the  mischief  they  do  to 
others,  without  any  advantage  to 
themselves.  On  the  first  command 
night  of  Lord  Anglesey,  the  manager 
was  assured  by  many  anonymous  and 
avowed  warnings  that  his  theatre 
would  be  torn  down,  and  a  riot 
take  place,  compared  to  which  the 
**dog"  and  "bottle"  rows,  of  historic 
notoriety,  would  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. Nobody  pretended  to  assign  a 
cause,  or  say  why  this  should  be,  as  all 
parties  admitted  that  the  noble  Vice- 
roy was  universally  and  deservedly 
popular.  But  the  riot  was  certain. 
Among  other  suggestions,  the  following 
note  was  anxiously  penned  by  a  cele- 
brated barrister,  dramatist,  and  poli- 
tical agitator,  who  was  much  interested 
in  the  result : — 

*'  9,  Leinster-street,  Feb.  8th,  1831. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  saw  Lord  Anglesey 
yesterday.  He  is  evidently  arunotts  to  have 
a  good  reception  to-morrow  night.  You 
should  send  plenty  of  orders.  I  think  it 
will  be  of  great  importance  to  fill  the  upper 
gallery  before  the  house  opens.  It  is  of 
great  moment  to  your  interests  that  Lord 
Anglesey  should  go  often  to  the  theatre. 
Therefore,  as  a  friend,  /  advise  you  to  omit 
nothing  in  order  to  have  him  warmly  wel- 
comed, by  which  he  will  be  much  pleased. 
The  upper  gallery  should  be  chiefly  attended 
to.  This  note  is  written  with  good  cause  for 
doing  so.  I  dread  some  disturbance  which 
would  greatly  prejudice  the  interests  of  the 
stnfje.    Orders !   orders !  orders  ! 

"  Yours  rao«t  truly, 

"  KiCIIARD  SUEIL." 

I'he  manager  did  not  follow  the 
course  pointed  out  to  him,  which  would 
have  materially  diminished  his  certain 
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receipts,  without  counteracting  the  un- 
certain danger.  As  the  event  proved, 
the  danger  was  quite  imaginary.  But 
he  took  his  own  precautions  after  a 
different  plan,  and  all  went  off  in  what 
the  London  play  bills  usually  designate, 
•'a  blaze  of  triumph."  It  has  been 
oflen  and  truly  said,  a  theatre  is  a 
kingdom  in  epitome.  Here  is  an  in- 
stance to  prove  how  much  dramatic  af- 
fairs are  sometimes  mixed  up  with  tho 
complex  machinery  of  government.  On 
the  Continent,  the  theatres  are  support- 
ed by  public  grants,  and  are  employed 
as  state  engines  to  occupy  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  amusement,  and  keep 
them  from  brooding  over  mischievous 
combinations.  O  ur  legislators  sneer  and 
scoff  when  an}i;hing  of  this  kind  is  sug- 
gested, and  treat  the  whole  subject  with 
contempt.  In  Ireland,  the  intended 
"ruction  **  of  1848  was,  undoubtedly, 
kept  down  by  the  energetic  measures 
of  the  Executive,  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
well-disposed ;  but  the  engagement  of 
Jenny  Lind  made  all  the  world  forget 
political  agitation  for  the  moment,  and 
produced  a  very  wholesome,  well-timed, 
and  social  reaction.  Superficial  thinkers 
may  laugh  at  the  assumed  importance 
of  the  Drama,  in  serious  affairs,  but 
they  would  do  well  to  study  the  ques- 
tion deeply  before  they  dismiss  it  with 
ft  shrug  of*^ derision. 

Durmg  the  summer  of  1832,  the 
dreadful  scourge  of  cholera  first  lowered 
on  the  Irish  metropolis.  The  onward, 
unerring  march  of  the  destroying  pes- 
tilence had  been  long  predicted;  but 
when  the  blow  fell,  everybody  was  pa- 
ralysed, and  taken  as  if  by  sudden 
surprise.  Some  of  the  measures  at  first 
adopted,  such  as  publishing  daily  a  list 
of  cases  when  the  mortality  was  at  its 
height,  were  ill  calculated  to  allay  the 
general  apprehension.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  such  a  heavy  visita- 
tion produced  a  most  baleful  effect  on 
the  second  and  third  seasons,  and  turned 
the  thoughts  of  many  entirely  from 
lighter  amusements.  Then  began  to 
spring  up  political  and  controversial 
animosities,  with  renewed  vigour,  from 
a  temporary  cessation.  Monster  meet- 
ings, to  promote  unanimity  by  clamour, 
and  pacification  by  club-law ;  concilia- 
tion quarrels  and  national  grievances,  in- 
terminable as  a  lease  on  lives  renewable 
for  ever ;  with  voluntary  subscriptions, 
coerced  much  after  tho  fashion  in  which 
the  one-legged  beggar  in  Gil  Bias  le- 
vied charity  from  road- side  passengers. 
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'J'liciei  and  many  other  local  difficul- 
tii's,  sIiaiIowfJ  Ihcmwlvcs  out  in  palpn- 
IjIc!  oiillino,  anil  eooi)  began  to  Msumc 
eiibatiintiiil  "form  lunl  pri'ssuni,"  To 
tliu  ordinary  ohiitaclus  uf  li  drniiialiu 
cainpaigii  cIscKhnv,  miiKt  bo  added  in 
Dublin  n  libvrul  ncr-cuntagc  of  formi- 
dablo  indi;^nou9  barricades)  of  peculiar 
home  canHlruotion. 

On  tlw  Uth  of  March,  1831,  Mr. 
Young,  wliu  had  always  ils'Fervydly  been 
n  ;;ri^at  faviiurito,  tmik  bi^  Iraru  of  the 
Dublin  audii-niv,  in  tlio  rlurni-lcr  of 
Ilanilct  i  and  on  Vriilav,  January  the 
6th,  1S3'2,  Kdiamul  Roan  niaile  big 
lost  BppvnraiKi!i  us  Oi'tuvian,  in  the 
nnw  iilwolotoplnvof  7%;  Mimnliiiti^ni, 
He  was  ciijiai.'cif  for  llic  fullowrn;;  aea- 
lon,  but  a  contnu'v  liat  iKRiiml  IVuui  sa- 
]>criur  nulliui'ity,  und  ho  n-tiirnoil  no 
uioTc.  Un  ihu  oiranion  of  his  linul  bv- 
iifrit,onth(>i)ivcnliii;;AIonduy.Juuuary 
thu  inil,  bu  purfoniH-d  nn  Olio,  coin- 

Siuundvd  of  firu  ac(i>,  m-lvcti-d  frvni  dif. 
i:ivnt  plays  of  Shsikujivare — an  iltr^i- 
tiinalc  and  di>triim'ntul  cx|)vriini'nt, 
'  calculate*!  (»  inlLiiuc  ivecijiiii,  but  to 
diinininb  rv|uita(ii)n.  Duriiif;  hU  last 
en^^-incnt,  bu  >uukulinii.'a  failoil  IVuin 
ttxIiauHtion  nml  {>cneral  ikbility,  but 
tlH>  bright  find^-uco  ol't'^-liiui  now  ami 
tht'n  liurdt  liiinh,  ami  triiunjdiud  ovor 
dci-uyiiirt  |tuni-ri<.  On  Ibis  iHirliriihir 
ni.iilit,  u1tli'>u;:li  tiiiil  and  bi-uttn  ih.wii 
iiy  5ii.-Lni'SK|  hi-  wound  tip  «ilb  thr  third 
act  of  (HhtlU;  in  a  slylu  that  no  other 


expiring  buTft  of  u  tliiniitiolnriii.  lie 
ck-vlritiuil  the  aiidiruci',  and  rviuiniU-d 
tbi-ni  ut  bis  lK«t  ilnj!!,  irbcn  his  startling 
orijfinulirj' and i-iiiftrannnnlii'  furcc,)>ro- 
dueLiI  lui  entire  revululiou  in  jiiecon- 

In  Si'ptpnibLT,  I83(i,  MudaiRu  Mall- 
bran  do  Ih'riol  was  fn;;a^-il  fir  six 
ni}i;bts.  Tho  aiinimui-c incut  (iroilured 
a  iiiintextmordiunry  wuiinlinn,  and  tho 
liox-iillii'v  was  literally  iKiii'iiiud  evtry 
day  during  tbo  hinirs  it  was  iijicn.  'Itie 
ojM.'nis  iuleniliil  tii  lie  p«-rfi)rinFd  were, 
lAt  Utimuimbul'i,  Ihe  Maid  of  ArMt, 
and  FiiUlhi.  Toiuph^nn,  whi>  had  sup- 
p>rteil  lb(>  unrivalK-d  cantatriev  with 
much  rmlit  at  Drui^'-lnne,  was  fi'fured 
as  Iho  leni)r ;  other  auailiarii-s  wen;  cn> 
gogeil,  all  the  neceisary  pro]>amliinis 
were  in  train,  and  the  maitapTindiil^^-d 
in  a  golden  dream  ofpnint.  Mc  was 
nuL'ly  awaki:ni!d  by  tuia  moil  noex- 
)>iielud  eoQuuunicatioa  from  M.  in  £» 


"  lion  Cher  lloiuieur, — I'etireDva  la  vlf 
rha^in  ilc  devoir  tou*  annij-ir  Ii  pnMBt 
ctniiii-at.  UaiL  de  Bcriot  cM  ttw  niaiwaaut 
mitsilt  «t  u  irrnivi'  ilaiK  1' impotsiUlitJ  abaa- 
lue  tf  allcr  ■  l>ulilln.  Son  Mat  da  aonSiaBea 
cnt  li-l  iii'i-lla  lie  prut  qailtvr  I*  lit.  Crovai 
nion  cbcr  niontiDur  a  tout  Ic  regnt  qoa  J'ap- 
r'liva  ill:  co  fiirlieux  cnntrcteiniM,  at  raeam 
ratsumiii:a  ilc  ma  lorfkiw  Mtinu. 

"  C.  Da  Biaior. 


Mr.  CaleraO,  strack  w 
tion,  but  litilc  foreseeing  the  Gital  eataa- 
trophe  so  iiunieiliatcly  impending,  kiir. 
riiii  over  to  Manchester,  and  cominii. 
niratcil  the  result  to  the  public.  In  tbtt 
following  nilvcrtisuuieiit  :— 


"Mr.  CiliTiFt  rreci'lit  eitremrlT  to  be  nndat 
tlie  I'.nlnriil  nfrvtJty  of  rtiUiig  to  Ihs  pnblic, 
llial  liavhis,  nn  lliurtiliiy,  rKctvtd  a  latlw 
friHii  JlanchCTleTiiiirorminichlnilhat  SlaDAMi 
ll.ii.iaiiAn  t>R  llaalor  liail  been  auddcalr 
wiaci)  with  alarming  llbitas,  and  waa  anaUa 
«ili*r  to  rinuih  hprniKB(;niMntlh«c,«tMiHa 
t»  Dniiliu,  ho  imuiodhlcly  rqmtiad  to  Hao- 
rlH'Slcr,  wlifin  iIid  aiiximpanyinii  carlidorta 
nan  jilaivil  in  hia  hanili  by  tlu  msdkal  gmr 
tlnouu  wliii>«  iianw*  m  Affmi  to  It  i — 

■'  HinrbHtar.  10  aVlKh,  t^L  IC,  IMt. 
■'  Slailamr  Ualibm  do  Uoriot  has  paMatf  a 
ri>ry  nuilm  aail  di^tmndnft  algh^  and  tba 
■y  iii|iiinu»if  farr  LiMui'laint  niiidra  coneatnMnt 
luhartKom.  ltli)iinrdH'iiliilu|dalim,tbatSIa- 
ilmiiit  lljiIiUaii  ibt  IhTiut  cnntint  ualatakc  tha 
viivn^.'c  tn  DuliKii,  wilhoal  danger  to  hsr  Wt, 
fit  tliiiik  it  ncnstniy  tn  add,  that  from  tha 
nuriiniiiriier  coiiiplnliil,  tbm  la  do  pcobaUUty 
if  hpr  bttni:  cAAo,  fi>r  hime  conBhlersU*  tkM^ 
'    iliiliii>i)rherpnil%Nl«A. 
A.  ll.\Hi>3i.r:T,  11.D. 
•Miinn  1I.ILL,  ».D. 
"II. T.  M'oKTiiiMUTna,  Suieom- 
Mr.  CalcTuft  rcfprt*  ilill  Turthar  to  aM, 
in  iiuiw|iMnr«  >■(  Iha  wj  piacaifam 
'  of  JluJiniio  MaUlino'i  bwllb,  ho  K  at 


li>  r.'i 


a  Dublin  van  bo  nKuaad*' 
llie  gcntleiupn  whow  namei  u«  Kp. 
peiiiled  to  tho  certificate,  wero  ■"'""j 
tlic  most  eminent  practitioncn  in  llan- 
ehcslcr,  anil  won)  not  tben  apprchennn 
of  n  fatal  result.  Had  tho  patient  baiB 
IcfV  in  their  lianda,  all  nijjit  bftncttdod 
difli-rontly.     In  a  few  dt^v  wan,  and 


fair  and  gifted  Tocaliit  1 
;]ofm]  ber  earthly  career,  " 

denly  in  the  full  bloom  i 
tane,  and  pwifcwinnal 
— ' ■■—   '-'^  pnahuMxl  I 
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lity  ;  and  as  was  generally  believed,  by 
tlie  mistaken  treatment  of  her  own  fo- 
reign physician,  in  whose  skill  she  had 
the  most  unbounded  confidence.  Mali- 
bran  was  undoubtely  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  the  world  has  ever  produced. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  she  ex- 
celled most  in  acting  or  in  singing,  in 
comedy  or  in  tragedy.  There  was  a 
reality,  an  identity,  an  intensity  in  all 
her  theatrical  assumptions,  which  have 
never  been  equalled.  Enthusiastically 
devoted  to  her  art,  her  mind  was  in  a 
perpetual  fever  of  excitement.  To  her 
may  be  aptly  applied  the  impressive 
lines  of  Dryden  : — 

"  A  fiery  •oul,  wlilch,  working  out  iti  w»y, 
Fretted  the  puny  body  to  decay. 
And  o'er  iulurm'd  the  tcueraent  of  clay."* 

The  untimely  death  of  Madame  Ma- 
llbran  proved  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Dub- 
lin manager.  He  had  etiected  the  en- 
gagement with  much  ditliculty,  and 
aCter  long  correspondence.  His  ex- 
pectations were  raised  to  a  flattering 
extent,  and  the  expenses  incuiTcd  were 
very  serious.  Then  followed  the  most 
unwelcome  operation  of  refunding  the 
large  sums  received  at  the  box-office, 
and  pa}  ing  the  performers,  expressly 
retained,  whose  services  were  rendered 
unavailable. 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  enter 
into  a  minute  analysis  of  Mr.  Calcraft's 
long  period  of  managerial  sovereignty, 
which  may  be  reserved  for  another  oc- 
casion ;  but  merely  to  give,  as  is  stated 
in  the  heading  of  the  article,  a  cursory 
glance  at  a  few  leading  incidents.  The 
viceroyalty  of  the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
nianby  stands  forv.ard  among  the  en- 
livening  episodes  which  brighten  a  long 
series  of  nloom  and  discomfiture.  Dur- 
iiiiX  four  years,  the  noble  marquess,  and 
his  accomplished  lady,  by  unremitting 
public  patronage,  and  marked  private 
attention,  did  everything  that  their 
powerful  influence  could  effect,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  lessee,  and 
support  the  national  stage  of  Ireland. 
Among  other  delightful  reunions,  they 
gave  suppers  after  the  performance,  to 
which  the  habitual  frequenters  of  the 
theatre  were  specially  invited.  Their 
state  visits  were  more  frequent,  and 
better  attended,  than  any  in  the  annals 
of  Ilawkins'-strect.  Temporary  or  ca- 
sual objrctions  never  kept  them  away, 
and  they  endured  the  ])olitieal  ebulli- 
tions of  the  gidlcry,  or  the  interruption 


of  a  fight  in  the  pit,  with  trndeTiating 
good  humour  and  equanimity.  Almost 
the  last  public  act  of  Lord  Normanby, 
on  his  recal,  was  a  farewell  commana^ 
the  concluding  one  of  three  in  less  than 
half  a  season,  the  aggregate  receipts  of 
which  nights  exceeded  £1,000.  £vea 
those  most  violently  opposed  to  the 
viceroy  in  opinion  on  public  matters, 
acknowledged  his  unequalled  suavity  of 
manner  and  unvarying  kindness  of 
disposition..  This  bumble  tribute  of 
gratitude  is  offered  in  sincere  respect, 
and  in  remembrance  of  favours  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

Early  m  the  season  of  1839,  the  suc- 
cessful play  of  Richelieu,  by  Sir  E.  Bul- 
wer,  was  produced,  and  acted  by  the 
stock  company,  without  auxiliary  aid. 
The  author  happening  at  that  time  to 
be  on  a  visit  in  Dublin,  was  present  at 
the  first  representation,  and  when  re- 
cognised and  greeted  by  the  audience 
with  enthusiastic  applause,  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment  in  a  graceful 
reply.  On  the  following  morning  hii 
satisfaction  drew  forth  the  following 
letter,  highly  complimentary  to  the  ma« 
nager  and  his  company  :— 

*'  My  dear  Sir, — I  cannot  resist  the  plea- 
sure of  repeating  to  you  the  gratification  I 
had  in  your  performance  of  Richelieu^  aud 
my  surprise  at  the  splendour  and  correctness 
of  your  dtjcorations  and  arrangements.  I 
shall  be  sincerclj'  glad  if  it  repay  you.  I 
take  at  the  same  time  a  liberty,  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  misconstrue,  in  pointing 
out  one  or  two  t-ituations  that  I  think  may 
produce  a  heightened  effect,  by  a  simple  al- 
teration in  the  grouping.  In  Act  3rd  the 
production  of  Julie,  by  Eichelieu,  to  the 
amaze  of  Mauprat,  always  produced  a  great 
eflfcct  at  Covent  Garden.  Thia  was  not  so 
iniicli  the  case  la?»t  night — because  Mauprat 
did  not  throw  into  his  attitude  sufficient  sur- 
I)rise  and  consternation.  He  ought,  in  fact, 
to  be  startled  to  the  other  end  of  the  stnge. 
Ilirt  swonl  should  fall  from  bis  grasp — and, 
above  all,  full  room  should  be  left  for  the  Car- 
dinal to  ftand  in  plain  view  between  the  two 
partie?,  as  he  pronounces  the  words — '  Lo, 
mv  witness !' 

"  Secondly,  Act  4th,  when  the  Cardinal. 
supposed  to  be  dead,  reappears,  as  Mauprat 
is  to  be  dismissed,  your  courtiers  ought  again 
to  express  much  more  dismay  and  astonish- 
ment. I  do  not  know  if  vour  scene  admits 
of  your  comiug  down  the  middle  of  the  stages, 
but  you  were  a  ]ittle  too  long  in  coming  last 
night,  and  were  in  the  mid^t  of  the  courtiers 
bef  )rc  thov  [Mgrceive*!  wimt  all  the  rest  of  the 
audience  di(L     The  alarm  and  astonishment 
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at  his  mnireitation,  mahc  the  eflect  at  tliat 
ritiiation.  At  }-Dur  twona  at  tlic  tlnw  cT  ihc 
Wt,  I  Ilihik  you  will  Gail  It  more  Gfliwtive  to 


-'  Iluvei 


The 


U  at  lliv  hvMeric*! 
of—'  How  pale  he  i<.'  Act  Clh.  1  Ibiiik, 
conhiilcriti;;  tlut  Rirliclieu  haa  Lecn  repn>- 
•enleil  by  Julie  anil  JoMiiliaK  clylng  or  nearly 
m,  it  woiiM  be  bctd-r  fur  yim  lo  murk  j-oiir 
wrakneu  hy  leaning  on  Juwpli  at  your  op- 
pmBch,  and  during  your  ipcecli  to  tlu;  King. 
Id  the  Mine  tnsae  your  (p'oiip  a;;aln  want  tn 
be  ailniuniiihed  tx  to  ajt-miiJuauil.  Hiey 
fi|i;;ht  to  take  mmv  intenat  trhik!  llu>  Mrre- 
taiits  tell  the  new)  of  rorin^l  ond  t'harloa 
I.;  liimliiK  to  each  other  witli  turpriw  nt 
each  |Hfce  ofnewi.  JuM^'b  doesnol  exactly 
thiie  the  '  Fall  ImuIc,  Sir,  it  i^  .vour  turn 
now.'  He  (Imuhl  nay  It  lieliire  Ilnrailn*  ad- 
TBncrs  ao  near  tn  thi'  Klnii.amKyinnthebai'k 
tf  ItivheUeii^i  chair.  In  a  iirovbma  jiait  cf 
tlii«  ai-eue,  wbi-n  Itarailnx  mii-* — '  llenre  to 
the  bcxliinan,'  the  aunouiirrmeDt  '  Ilii 
I^uiuencv  the  Canlinnl  llnki','  &c.,  bbmilil 
fiillow  dini-tly.  lliernwoa  tiw  niiKh|>auK 
lietween. 

"J  haii>  atrearly  Kinkiii  alnHit  loflniiiif; 
IV  ItcriiiKhni.  Ili^  in  iwl  nurunt  an  n  lii|i  or 
hnlliinn,  but  a  li(;lit-li<-arti'<l,  unjirinrii'led, 
(vreloMS  Fnitrhiiuin.  I  may  alw  ailtl,  aa  a 
Nnall  pidnt,  tliat  MBUjinit,  in  tin-  Dr.-t  nrrnr, 
ou|[bt  I'l  wmr  IJack.  a<i  Julie  ula(4%'(ii  that 
Ii*  wenw  '»nW«.'  If  you  k«'|i  hii  iIttb^  tlic 
Itail  ln-ttrr  uy  that  Iw  wrin  enmnm.  lly 
tlieway,  tLenwOA  un  rlTirt  JU.irn'ndy  iiukea 
wliieh  you  cilhif  niftennl  or  aliiilRnI  lant 
niKht  in  tlii*  weni',  thoivli  I  think  ymi  mlKht 
nw  it  to  ■•IvanlaK'.  \Vlille  (he  loven  an 
knreliui:  to  lb«  Kin;',  yaa  tuni  to  riTPlve 
tbnR-lli^talianHiiriliorKurtieri.  Itut  at  Co- 
vent  UanlMi,  lliey  funu  tbi'muh'pa  Into  a 
lanii  aiiil  Iiirhrlk'n  iia»*es  hauj^lilliy  down 
It,  with  the  riHiMluu^nM  nixl  rnjnyment  of 
Terovprol  [lower,  aillicy  Imw  oljenguunuly  to 
rifiit  nnrl  left  Tliii  la  (11  1  venture  to  nig- 
geat  to  you,  and  I  iki  >o  with  tbe  Um  acrapla 
inaamuch  at  the  very  ptriata  1  now  maitiMi, 
we  ImiI  thefitrnteitdifflciiity  with  in  llM  n- 


ties  with  which  tbe  writer  of  pUn  can 
becniloifed.  ManjpouMt  active  ima- 
gination, inventive  ^eniiu,  and  tlw 
poetic  fiicult  y  of  ex  predion ,  bu  t  the  want 
of  jiractical  knowledge  often  lendm 
their  best  efforts  inctfectivc.  Sberidan 
KnowlcB  and  Sir  £.  l.fttoa  Bulwcr 
tinqucslionflbly  rank  foremoit  in  tlia 
list  of  living  dramatista.  Of  tlia  two, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  aangn  the  fint 

tilacc  to  Knowles.  lie  has  written 
anger,  and  more  frequently.  No  mo- 
dem piny,  on  the  whole,  can  compete 
nith  The  Hnnchback  or  Mrgitumt. 
Itiil  Sir  K.  Itulwcr  ha«  produced  three 
ilramas  of  grc^  popularitv,  Tke  Liodu 
of  Lyonn,  Richrliru,  and  Mtmefi.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  lliat  be  doca 
nut  increase  the  number. 

The  unrient  Komane  wcic  acvui- 
tonieii  to  di.'tinguiih  their  furtnnata 
d,iys  by  a  while  Blone.  In  the  hiatoiy 
oftlicDublioTheatre,  the  20th  of  Jane. 
1 H4 1 ,  !>bould  be  marked  hy  a  black  one. 
That  cTcninji  witnessed  the  lact  per- 
tWrmaiice  of  TjTone  Tower,  when  the 
crowded  buildinfr  re-echoed  auch  peala 
of  m<'rriTncnt  ns  have  never  nnce  Dcen 
heard  within  thoK  wall*.  In  all  mj 
Ion;;  experience,  I  know  no  actor  who 
fo  thiiroup:hlr  carried  an  audience  alone 
with  him  wilii  auch  untiring  ifurit,  inca 
unflinchinji  humour.  He  wm  tbcn  itt 
the  full  tide  of  hii  popularitj  and  at- 
traction, and  drr^  aa  much  moneT  to 
the  trca-^ury  as  any  viaitor  on  the  nat. 
He  was  engaged  to  appear  a^un  euijr 
in  the  following  season,  btit  that  anto- 
cipation  was  not  permitted  to  be  naL 
■led.  At  the  time  when  bia  bri^t  Ok 
recrwaa  ao  Middenlf  and&tallT  haoo^tk 
to  a  cloM«  he  waa  worth  a  davtbrnu 
nod  ■  jtm  Iw  llm  iniiiami  ttt  llw  Drii 
linlhaatea. 
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nounccment  of  a  single  name,  eucb  oi 
thnt  of  Cutalaoi,  or  Pasta,  in  tno  or 
three  detached  songa,  crowded  a  thea- 
tre from  cellar  to  roof-tree  —  when  a 
single  ballad  opera,  ititfaout  adiiilional 
chorus  or  orchestra,  would  run  for  fifty 
nights;  an(Iaconiedy,bjrColinan,  Rey- 
nolds, or  Morton,  on  which  nothing  ivas 
expended,  comprised  novelty  enough 
for  an  entire  season.  The  ujiiiolsterer, 
the  mechanist,  the  scene-painter,  and 
the  property-man,  are  become  front- 
files  among  the  leading  dramatis  per- 
sonic.  More  money  isanow  cipended 
on  accessorial  appendages  than  suf- 
ficed formerly  to  purchase  the  talent  of 
a.  Giiniek,  a  Siddons,  a  Kemble,  or  a 
Kcan.  iVhether  this  system  is  over- 
dons — whether  it  is  in  itself  good  or 
bad,  wholesome  or  pernicious — is  a 
question  open  to  endless  discussion, 
with  as  little  prospect  of  finality,  as 
that  of  Reform  in  Parliament.  But 
moat  certainly  it  is  inevitable,  and  must 
be  persevered  in  by  all  managers  who 
are  sufficiently  wise  in  their  generation 
to  so  -with  the  times,  instead  of  hope- 
lessly fighting  against  them. 


The  modem  demand  for  lavish  ex- 
penditure is,  at  the  same  time,  coupled 
with  another  antagonistic  condition,  not 
easily  reconciled — cheap  prices.  You 
arc  expected  to  produce  the  best  article 
in  the  market,  and  to  be  aaliiified  with 
little  or  no  remuneration.  This  prin- 
ciple applies  more  potentiy  in  the  lead- 
ing theatres  of  Sngland  and  Scothind, 
than  it  does  in  Ireland.  It  has  never 
yet  been  observed  that  the  Dublin 
public  pause  to  consider  (he  price,  if 
they  fancy  the  commodity.  Tiiey  will 
pay  cheerfully  for  what  they  like,  but 
are  not  to  be  tempted  by  the  reduction 
of  a  shilling,  if  the  proSered  entertain- 
ment has  no  charms  for  them.  The 
"ioiii  of  freedom,"  who  never  disburse 
•tall,  iiJ.  L   lo  com- 

I    plain.     'II.'    j .1    .  .     .II.'  the  real 

Kriticti  and  i.^ii-  |,.,.,,i,,.,  .„'  lIh' drama. 

They  come  prcdii5jiu3.>d  lo  lie.  sntisfied; 

'•'if  put  thur  bands  in  thuiv  pockets 

"KsBelTj  hefirts,  and  draw  llicm  out 

^MUMpBont  in  applntisL'.     A  large 

■~iil»ry  list  opcralcs  as  a  damp- 

^teBoral  oheerfnlncss  of  the 

*i^  «  drag-chain  on  the 


liT,  which 


statement,  not  viewed  through  the  at- 
tractive prismatic  variations  of  a  ka- 
leidoscope, but  in  the  homely,  unro. 
man  tic  form  of  calculated  figures. 
During  the  twenty-one  years  expiring 
in  1851,  six  hundred  and  four  nevt 
pieces  were  produced,  being  an  ave- 
rage of  twenty-nine  in  each  season. 
There  were  expended,  in  alterations, 
repairs,  improvements,  and  additional 
stock,  £11,250;  in  payments  to  Tri. 
nity  College,  £10,400;  for  insurance, 
£5,800;  for  the  services  of  "stars," 
asthcy  are  technically  called,  £8S,923; 
and  tor  law  and  litigation,  £3,600. 
From  this  short  bill  of  particulars,  it 
will  appear  that  the  principal  beneficial 
interest  has  been  denved  by  the  ground 
landlords,  the  leading  performers,  the 
insurance  companies,  and  the  solici- 
tors; leaving  an  imperceptible  residua 
to  the  representatives  of  the  patent, 
and  their  working  engineer,  the  lessee. 
The  latter  may  solace  himself  with  tiia 

fihilosophic  consolation  of  our  ancient 
riend  Dogberry,  "  1  am  one  that  baa 
had  losses  too  1"  But  thoy  are  not  un. 
accompanied  by  some  balancing  ad' 
vantages.  They  have  impressed  on 
him  salutary  habits  of  reflection — have 
indurated  some  troublesome  senubili- 
ties — have  satisfied  him  that  evila 
which  "cannot  be  eschewed  must  be 
embraced ;"  and,  above  all,  they  have 
taughthim  the  inestimableprice of  indi- 
vidual friendship,  and  the  ncetingvalue 
of  popular  applause.  The  curt^n  has 
folten,  the  last  note  of  the  finale  has 
been  played,  and  be  retires  from  the 
scene  of  many  anxious  labours — many 
fruitless  triumphs ;  leaving  the  Geld 
to  other  speculators,  as  high  in  hope 
as  he  was  m  the  dawn  of  his  undertak- 
ing, ere  "  time  had  thinned  his  flow- 
ing locks,"  or  the  remorseless  visita- 
tions of  gout  had  checked  his  activity. 
On  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  theatre 
itself,  it  would  be  idle  to  hazard  a  pro- 
phecy.    Davua  sum  non  (Edioia. 

These  "  leaves"  arc  simply  mana- 
gerial, without  pretending  to  be  either 
sibj'llinc  or  oracular.  We  assume  not 
to  disentangle  Gordian  knots,  or  to 
elucidate  complicated  enigmas,  lliat 
classic  temple,  where  such  brilliant 
scenes  huve  been  enacted,  may  rise  in 
resuscitated  vigour,  like  the  phoenix 
springing  from  its  own  ashes,  or  it 
xnuy  be  swept  away,  as  was  its  prede- 
cessor in  Oiow-street,  and  leave  no 
memori:d  behind  fur  the  hand  of  curi- 
osity to  point  out, — beyond  tire  his. 
tory,  the  association.',  and  the  moral. 
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It  Is  sonic  ten  or  twelve  rears  since,  in 
ft  paper  by  lliii  late  Tjolefsor  IJutlcr, 
"\vo  callcil  the  ntte.ntiou  of  our  n'a<k*rs 
to  Count  Valfrian  Krazlnjjki's"  History 
of  the  Ut'lbrinatlon  in  Poland."*    Dar- 
in;^ the  interval  that  has  since  elapsed, 
be  has  l»een  cnj.'-aj^e<l  in  the  eflbrt,  by 
lectures  and  j)iiblieations,  to  call  tlie 
attention  of  the   Krilish   public  to  tho 
j"M'(Miliiir  circumstances  of  tiie  Slavt>nic 
natit)ns;  brinjiin;^  bel'nre  us  a  body  ol' 
facts  calculated  to  lead  us  to  the  bilief, 
that  a  war  of  races  is  n<it  luilikrly  to 
n<iitate  10uroi>c,  No  rca<ler  ot  hiii  works 
coidd   for  a   moment  diM'over,  bv  tlie 
St  vie,  that  Knudish  was  not  his  native 
lanuuay:e.     It  is  not  ahme  alwaxs  uc- 
curate,   but  ol\en  j»i-acet'ul,  and  even 
idiomatic.  lie  is  a  I'lvtislaut — earnest 
and  anxious  for  rrototanti^m,   as  the 
poKr  si^curity  Ibr  civil  libeity  ;  but  this 
lan«;ua<r(i  is  kindly  and  ati'M'tionatu  to 
Koman   Catholics,    amon^r  N^honi,    he 
tells  us,  he  has  many  fnends  and  rela- 
tives.     'l'lirouj;h  all  hJM  woiks  tlu.»re  is 
somewhat  more  of  political  pi^Mliction 
than  we  fei'l  it  ipiite  safe  to  foll<>w,  or 
think  of  nnunent  to  record.  'i"hepi'is<*i:t 
volume  is,  however,  pmjicrly  hi>ioiicab 
mixed,  no  doubt,  very  nuK'li  with  anti- 
cipations ari>ii!;;  in  that  tiinncr  of  pro- 
phecy in  ^hich  (Mirauth(»r*s  ni^oinition 
chielly  consi>ts.      He  leciinls  the  past, 
not  in  the  s])irit  of  one  who  dwells  on 
aronumco,  of  whi(;li  the  a<'tual  facts  an* 
matters  of  inclitlirencf  so   that   tlnv 

• 

occupy  an  idh-  hour  or  amuse  a  Iau;iU!d 
im:i«rination,  but  as  tiiie  who  is  receiv- 
ing; or  communii'atin<;  instruction  which 
will  atU'Ct  the  future.  His  boek  is 
throni>hout  animated  with  livir.p'  ami 
lili-iiivini;  truth ;  i<p.d  >\e  think  it  im- 
]vosMb]e  that  it  shouhl  not  beoiH'raiivu 
for  ;:ood. 

In  Herder's  ••  Outlines  (»f  the  Thllo- 
i»0]»hy  of  -Man,"  as  the  l-u;.'. li^h  irani-- 
lutor  calls  it,  we  have  probably  I  he  best 
account  of  the  various  ]w  pulaiii.^s  j  I' 
Knn>i  e,  thtiu;..h  there  i>  i:ol  a  pajic  of 
the  work  in  which  ni<M](-in  cihr.oli  ;>ists 
wou!d  not  find  s(»nKlliii  ;^  lu  cuiie.'t 
or  cavil  at. 

Herder  tells  ns,  thai  the  Flavian,  or 
Slavonian,  nations,  do  nut  occupy  a 


space  in  history  proportionate  to  the 
extent  of  country  which  they  peof ilccl ; 
and   this    he  ascribes,    nmong    other 
<'aiises,  to  their  remoteness  from  the  Ko- 
man Kmpire.  To  Konie,  direct  Ivor  indi- 
rect ty,  all  European  civil isat ion  is  to 
be  ix'lerred.      'llie  Slavonians  are  first 
mentioned  by  writers  of  the  Mxth  cen- 
tnrv,  but  there  can  lie  no  doubt  of 
their  bein^  the  same  people  who  are 
meriiione<l  untler  other  names  bv  Hero- 
(hjtus,  and  whom  we  have  in  Pliny  iind 
Tacitus  unthT  the  name*  ofVinid», 
Serb!,  &c.     Heiiler,  sjK»aking  of  them 
when  they  first  re-apiM'arcd,  sayp,  *'\\q 
fii'st  discern  them  on  the  Don,  amoag 
tlie  (loths  ;  aftei-wanls,  on  the  Danubet 
ani<>ng  the  Huns  and  Uul;;arlans,  with 
whom   they  fre(jnently  disturbed  the 
Koman  Knipiiv,  thun«^h  chiefly  as  auxi- 
liaries  er  VMssals."    Herder  represents 
them  as  following  in  the  wuke  of  the 
'J'eutonic   conquerors,  tuid  possessing 
themselves  ot  the  places  evacuated  hj 
the  Teutons  in  their  onwanl  pro^resafy 
till  they  were  at  len^zth  in  posseHtion  of 
the  vast  territory  extending  from  the 
I)on  to  th(>  Kibe,  ami  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Baltic.    On  the  north  of  the  Car- 
]»athian  mountains,    their  lettlonients 
extended  from  Luxend)un;over  Meek- 
Icnbur^h,    Pomerania,    iJrandenbur^ 
Saxony,   Lusatia,  lioheniiay  Moravia, 
Silesia,  Poland,  and  llussiii.     Beyond 
the   Caq)athinn  mountains,   where  at 
an   early  pcrifsl  they  had  settled   in 
WaUachia  and  Moldavia,    they  were 
continually  spread  in;;  further  and  fur- 
tiler.     The  kinphaus  of  Slavonia  and 
iio>ina,  Si'rviji    and   Dalmntla,    were 
formi  d  by  tlH>m.     In  Pannonia  they 
were  c(]uaily  numerous.      They  poa- 
sesM-d  all  the  south-eastern  onglr of  Ger- 
n)anv  from  Friuli,  so  that  their  (lomaina 
terminated  with  Stiria,  CarnioUf  and 
Carinil.%1.       **  An  immense  region," 
sa\s  Htider,  **  the  European  part  of 
which  is  now  chiefly  inhnuited  by  one 
nati«.n." 

They  weiv  a  peaceful  and  industrions 

Of  ]>le.     'iliey  H-ttluil  ei'ery where  on 

amis    ]vlim]iiished   by   others.      Tim 

waiiior  eeenis  to  lia\'e  rleared  the  va/ 

for  theni;  tu  have  |Ksriahcd  in  hit" 
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tion,  or  to  have  moved  onward ;  and 
this  pastoral  people  occupied,  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  the  deserted 
})lains.  Herder  has  not  stated  his 
authorities  for  the  picture  he  gives ; 
but  he  is  in  general  accurate,  and  wo 
.  assume  that  he  may  be  relied  on.  He 
tells  us  that  the  "  noiseless  industry  " 
of  those  colonists  was  of  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  countries  from  which  other 
nations  had  migi'ated,  or  which  they 
had  passed  over  and  plundered.  They 
every  where  opened  a  beneficial  trade 
with  the  produce  of  their  land  and  their 
industry.  Alongthe  shoresofthe  Baltic 
tliey  built  several  seaport  towns — Lubcc 
was  one.  Herder  calls  Vineta,  one  of 
tlieir  towns,  "  the  Anisterdasn  of  the 
Slavians."  They  maintained  a  com- 
mercial intercom'se  with  the  Prussians, 
Courlanders,  and  Lettonians.  They 
built  Kion  on  the  Dnieper,  and  on  the 
AVolkoff  they  built  Novgorod — thus 
uniting  the  IMack  Sea  with  the  Baltic, 
and  conveying  the  productions  of  Asia 
to  the  north  and  the  west  of  Europe.  In 
Germany,  they  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  miners ;  they  smelted  and  cast 
metals,  prepared  salt,  manufactured 
linen,  hewecl  wood,  planted  fruit  trees, 
and  **  led,"  says  Herder,  "  a  gay  and 
musical  lite."  It  is  the  destiny  of 
such  a  ])eople  to  be  oppressed.  They 
had  not  cultivated  the  arts  of  war  ;  no 
great  man  arose  among  them.  They 
seem  to  have  paid  submissively,  nay, 
without  reluctance,  any  tribute  that 
powerful  neighbours  exacted,  for  the 
sake  of  being  allowed  to  remain  in 
peace    on    their  lands.*       There  ap- 


pears to  have  been  no  period  in  which 
they  were  free  from  persecution ;  the 
Germans  on  the  West,  and  the  Tartars 
on  the  East,  alike  attacked  them.  In 
Charlemagne's  day,  the  object,  or  the 
pretext — we  are  disposed  to  think  it 
was  the  real  object,  and  not  a  pretext 
for  plunder,  which  latter  is  the  theory 
of  liei'der  and  Krazinski — under  which 
they  were  attacked,  was  to  outroot 
their  idolatries,  and  plant  Christianity 
among  them.  "  It  was,**  says  Herder, 
"  very  convenientfor  the  heroic  Franks 
to  treat  an  industrious  nation,  addicted 
to  trade  and  agricidture,  as  vassals,  in- 
stead ofleaming  and  pursuing  those  arts 
themselves.  What  the  Franks  began, 
the  Saxons  completed ;  in  whole  pro- 
vinces the  Slavians  were  extirpated 
or  made  bondsmen,  and  their  lands  di- 
vided among  bishops  and  nobles.  North- 
ern Germany  ruined  their  commerce  on 
the  Baltic;  the  Danes  brought  their 
Vineta  to  a  melancholy  end  ;  and  their 
remains  in  Germany  were  reduced  to 
that  state  to  which  the  Peruvians  were 
subjected  by  the  Spaniards.  Is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  after  this  nation 
had  borne  the  yoke  for  centuries,  and 
cherished  the  bitterest  animosity  against 
its  Christian  lords  and  robbers,  its  gen- 
tle character  should  have  sunk  into 
the  artful,  cruel  indolence  of  a  slave  ? 
Yet  still,  particularly  in  lands  where 
they  enjoy  any  degree  of  freedom,  the 
ancient  stamp  is  universally  percepti- 
ble. Herder  anticipates  their  recovery 
from  this  condition  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances  ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear from  a  late   writer,   quoted  by 


*  Tlie  character  of  the  Slavonian  peasantry  is  very  happily  described  in  the  following 
lines,  by  a  modern  poet,  which  it  ^W&i  us  pleasure  to  quote: — 

"  Behold,  yon  hamlet  home 

Where  woodbine's  beauty  smiles  in  sweet  array  : 
There  oft  bent  ath  tlie  shade,  his  labour  spent, 
At  eve  the  swain  reclined  in  calm  content ; 
In  harmless  mirth  his  children  play  around, 
Witli  all  that  buoyant  glee  that  baffles  bound ; 
"Wliile  gentle  jokes  and  conversation  cheer, 
And  playful  fondnesit  warms  his  paitOAr  dear. 
Here,  as  amid  the  needle's  quiot  art, 
Siie  feels  tlje  honest  pulse  of  pleasure  start — 
Anil,  as  her  fever'd  face  the  zephyr  fans, 
Kach  lunuhle  scheme  of  homely  pleasure  plans, 
lint  now  tiiat  home,  where  once  each  harmless  jest 
AVoke  cnlm  dL'Hp,ht  within  the  raptured  breast — 
And  tlnit  sweet  pn-(l(  ii,  once  tl»e  grateful  scene 
or  calm  ctaitt'iiiniont's  cottage  joys  serene, 
Owns  th.'  invadei's  .<'tiin  nnd  rutiiless  niiglit, 
For  ever  lied  the  spirit  of  delight, 
And,  by  tiie  spoiler  marred,  forgets  to  charm, 
Kent  with  the  cries  of  rapine  and  alarm." 
— Poland:  and  oi her  Poems,  By  J.  C.  Ferguson.  Londou:  Longman.  1852. 
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Count  Krozinski,  that  Herder  eitbcr 
underrated  tUein  at  the  time  he  wrote 
— about  etnhCy  fenrs  ugo — or  ibat  they 
bavc  gready  iiiiprovt^l.  Karl  Prcua. 
Iter,  who  wrote  in  1843,  gives  very 
much  the  aime  dinractur  of  the  Wenib 
of  LusatU,  as  we  find  in  Hcnlor :  live- 
ly, labori<jus,  engaged  in  Rgriculturo 
and  fishing  I  [uona,  honest,  bonpitable, 
Hodal,  ri-U).ral,  faithliil  in  the  rehitionti 
of  domestic  life ;  though  subjected  to 
liredinl  bondajzc,  cheerful,  nny,  jov- 
UUH  i  they  uru  fond  uf  ilaucini; — -di-Ugnt 
in  their  tiatiuual  songe.  They  have 
their  love  80iigii ;  and,  ns  in  the  muuc 
of  Ireland,  it  would  K-om  that  an  ele- 
giac plaint  ul\cn  breaks  in  wildly,  aU 
most  cuiiik^oiuty,  ou  nules  of  a  jiay 
diaraclcr,  Tlie  infiddilj-  of  the  fair 
one  is  a  fuVDUrite,  or  at  least  a  cou- 
stunt  subject ;  the  beauty  of  natural 
objepis.  with  tlie  in  stability  of  all  thinipi 
— ihc  dL'dtJny  ofmnn,  and,  alxive  all. 


-Tliis  lildf  ixiindati-iii,  whti-h  tan  HWX 
pci'n.'ni-il  itit  SUv'Hili'  imliioiallty,  anil  if  nut 
yrt  UiTiitaulir-l,  nItlHiiiKh  IWing  hi  tha 
iniil't  iif  a  Ti'Utinili'  iHijiiilHiliitt,  auiuunlntn 
alimn  1I4,OOII,  uf  wluMh  (iU.lli1»  liw  under 
tlie  Saxim,  Ritd  the  n'maiiulrr  nnikr  (he 
Pnix-inn  il>initnii<n  :  alunit  llMini)  l^'hoi):  l>i 
llu  lionuin  CotlHilh-  Chiinii,  ami  tlu'  nit  tu 
lliv  Lutluiuii  nniriwiKn.  yntwllltrtahilhig 
their  vely  Hntll  nuiiiUT,  tbiy  liave  a  na- 
Ihiiial  lili-mluns  nxiHlMliiB,  Ik-miIi'*  (hi-  Bi- 
liLi  iml  «>i-iTal  iln-iitiiiihil  wiwIm  iif  iiil- 
livtiunx  iif  luitbiuil  Miiipi.  (niUthiiiH,  tiln, 
&r.,  &i-„  M  Wi-ll  n'  iif  Mimr  nuili'ni  |iTc>- 
(UiiiiiHit.  'J'lti^-  ha\>'  a  llti-miy  MH'b'ijr  Bir 
liu-  iiriHiuiliiiii  i.r  tlir>  imrioniil  hniKuap-  ami 
^■il  .if 


IVjlL-rfUl 


mil  wliii- 
■uil  Kuiiii 


■  .-llTS 


Tlie  oppresidiin  wliich  the  Slaro- 
nian  trilwH  snflen-d  fnnn  the  Germans 
van  such,  tluit  all  which  Turk  or  Mon. 
col  had  done,  fades  in  the  eompaiison. 
5'he  Alongnls  who  conquered,  under 
■ho  iles(i.'ndants  iif  Geii^'is  Khan,  iho 
nortli-eaat  of  Ilussia,  Ml  tlir  rnnqucred 
their  laiidx,  :iml  full  nli^iuu?  lihirty, 
esempting  their  clerg;  fr.iui  his  en  pi. 


their  dexcendanls  to  the  highest  dimi- 
ties of  the  Porte,  even  that  of  Viiier. 
With  the  Germans,  their  fiito  wu  dif- 
ferent. The  dcscendanti  of  the  Sla- 
vonians, even  though  Christians,  were 
held  in  a  Etate  of  bondage ;  they  were 
not  permitted  to  remain  in  towni  or 
villages  inhabited  by  German  colonicti 
settled  upon  the  hinils  taken  from  them; 
and  they  were  excluded  from  gu3di  or 
corporations  of  trades.  To  became  a 
burgher  of  Hambure,  it  was  neee»- 
sary  to  prove  tliat  the  conilidate  was 
not  of  Slavonic  di-scent.  The  Bishop 
of  Itulbemtuilt,  in  1248,  ordered  thu 
the  Slaroniu  inhabitants  of  landii  belong* 
ing  to  the  convent  of  Biitorf  should, 
in  case  ol'tlutir  not  abandoning  vrhAt 
he  called  their  Pagan  customs,  be  ex- 
pelled, and  replaced  h^  good  G«nnan 
Catholics.  Another  bishop,  in  HSS, 
ordero<l  that  all  the  Polish  peasant!  of 
a  pnrtieidar  district  should  in  two  yewl 
learn  German,  or  be  cxpcUcd.  A 
Slavonian  met  by  a  German  on  the 
public  road,  and  who  could  not  give  k 
salistitt'torr  reason  for  being  found  ab- 
seiit  from  liis  village,  was  executed  on 
tlie  s|Mt.  'llie  Slavonic  languaK 
which  had  extended  westwarda  as  for 
aa  the  river  Kyder,  and  southward  be- 
yond thi-  banks  of  the  Saole,  has  disap. 
peareil,  thoM  who  f  jiolie  it  bcin^  either 
exterminated,  ur  entirely  dcnalionalia- 
(>d,  and  convulcd  into  German. 

Kmxinski  ajwlugises  fur  detailing 
grievances  which  he  wishva  buried  in 
obliviiin.  It  would  sccm,  however, 
that  they  aro  at  present  too  muck 
dvnlt  un'in  uoliticul  pamphlets  to  IcftTC 
tills  a  ]ios«ible  conrM )  and  he  anticu- 
(Mites  the  Rjmpathy  of  England  witk 
the  Slavonians  as  the  residt  of  atyi 
statement.  The  story  of  the  Bbm»- 
niuns,  as  told  by  other  writm^  ia  not 
that  of  such  a  peaceful,  pastoral  paO> 
I  Herder  and  Kraainski  piBMr*. 


rhieh  M 


rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
make  war  on  their  lai 
nalional  customs;  they 
hieal  municipal  instiluti   ' 
admitted  many  of  the  >' 
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to  this  deity  cattle  and  other  victims. 
They  did  not  believe  in  destiny  or  fate  ; 
and  in  strict  consistency  with  their  be- 
lief that  events  were  unfixed,  they  of- 
fered sacrifices  in  sickness  or  in  danger 
of  any  kind,  hoping  thus  to  avert  the 
calamity.  They  worshipped  rivers, 
and  nymphs  of  water  and  air,  and  be- 
lieved in  fairies  and  genii.  Such  is 
Procopius's  account,  and  it  seems  one 
to  be  depended  on.  It  is  the  earliest,  the 
simplest ;  and  we  think  that,  in  all  the 
accounts  from  what  are  called  native 
sources,  there  is  evidence  that  the  more 
artificial  mythology  ascribed  to  these 
))oople,  has  the  air  of  later  fabrication, 
or,  at  least,  exhibits  an  effort  at  sys- 
tematising  that  which  "was  without  any 
very  consistent  system.  The  Pantheon 
devised  for  them  some  five  hundred 
years  after,  was  not  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  Procopius's.  There  was 
the  great  god  Peru n,  i.e.,  thunder — a 
wooden  idol,  with  silver  head  and 
golden  whiskers.  There  were  gods 
and  goddesses,  some  of  wkom  have 
such  life  as  embodiments  in  the  meta- 
phoric  language  of  love  verses  can 
give.  Lada  is  the  goddess  of  love  and 
joy  ;  Kupala  is  the  god  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth ;  and  Koleda  is  god  of  fes- 
tivals. Kupala  is  worshipped  or  ho- 
noured with  bonfires  on  the  eve  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist ;  and  Koleda's  festival 
is  observed  on  the  2ith  of  December, 
Koleda  is  the  word  used  in  Poland  and 
some  parts  of  Russia  for  Christmas. 

Of  the  Baltic  Slavonians  the  most 
celebrated  deity  was  Suiantovid,  or 
Suiantovit,  whose  temple  was  at  Ar- 
cova,  in  the  island  Riigen.  In  the 
middle  of  the  town  was  a  level  place, 
constructed  of  wood.  The  interior 
wall  of  the  edifice  was  painted  with 
figures  of  dififcrent  things,  executed  in 
a-  rude  and  imperfect  manner.  The 
temple  was  composed  of  two  enclosures ; 
the  exterior  consisted  of  walls,  with  a 
roof  painted  red ;  the  interior,  sup- 
ported by  four  posts,  had,  instead  of 
ivailfi  hangings  of  tapestry.  It  had, 
•in  ooniBioii  with  the  exterior,  the  same 
^^oat  and*  ftw  beams.  The  idol  which 
^'^  Wi^  ,lA»  edifice  was  much  larger 
^^iMteml  mxe  of  a  man.  It 
and  as  many  necks ; 
tiro  backs,  one  turned 
Ihl  other  to  the  left. 
I^jroombedyand 
-Ye  held  in  his 
^       filled 


priest.  His  lefl  arm  was  bent  on  his 
side  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  His  gar- 
ment reached  to  the  legs,  which  were 
made  of  various  kinds  of  wood.  His 
feet  stood  on  the  earth,  with  their  soles 
fixed  in  it.  Placed  near  him  were  his 
sword,  his  bridle,  and  other  articles 
belonging  to  him,  among  which  was 
prominent  his  sword  of  very  large  size, 
with  a  silver  hilt  and  beautifully 
wrought  sheath.  The  solemnities  of 
his  worship  were  thus  performed: — 
Each  year,  after  harvest,  the  popula- 
tion  of  the  island  gathered  before  the 
temple  of  the  idol,  sacrificed  cattle,  and 
held  a  solemn  banquet.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  priest  brought  before 
the  people  assembled  at  the  gate  of  the 
temple  the  horn  taken  from  the  hand 
of  the  idol,  and  augured  from  its  con- 
tents the  prospects  of  the  next  year. 
He  then  poured  out  the  old  wine,  and 
filled  it  with  new,  and  having  first 
prayed  to  the  idol,  he  emptied  the  horn 
at  a  single  draught.  He  then  filled 
it  again,  and  replaced  it  in  the  hand  of 
the  idol.  The  rest  of  the  day  was 
spent  in  feasting,  and  at  those  rehgious 
feasts  intemperance  was  considered  as 
an  act  of  piety,  sobriety  a  sin.  The 
idol  had  his  own  white  horse,  from 
whose  tail  and  mane  it  was  sinful  to 
pull  a  hair.  Evidence  was  given  that 
the  horse  oflen  fought  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country  in  far-off  places,  as 
he  used  to  be  found  in  the  morning 
covered  with  sweat  and  mud,  though 
left  made  up  for  the  night  in  circum- 
stances that  seemed  to  secure  him  rest. 
The  god  was  consulted  in  case  of  war 
by  means  of  the  sacred  horn.  Three 
rows  of  spears  were  placed  before  the 
temple,  over  which  tte  priest  led  the 
horse.  If  in  passing  over  the  spears 
he  first  lifted  his  right  foot,  the  omen 
was  fortunate.  The  idol  had  three 
hundred  horsemen,  who,  in  the  name 
of  the  god,  scoured  the  country  round, 
and  gathered  what  booty  they  could. 

In  the  year  1168,  the  idol  was  de- 
stroyed by  Waldemar,  King  of  Den- 
mark. Our  account  of  it  is  taken 
from  the  Danish  historian,  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  who  accompanied  Waldemar 
on  the  expedition. 

The  Slavonians ,  to  the  south  of 
Europe  embraced  Christianity  early. 
In  the  north  their  conversion  was  late, 
perhaps  three  centuries  after  it  had 
prevailed  over  the  other  races.  This 
difference  our  author  ascribes  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  first  case  it  was  preach. 
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vA  to  them  in  tlicir  oirn  lan^Hgc, 
wliili:  vilh  r^nti-t  to  tlii;  .Sluiuniiuij 
of  lliu  Ikltir,  llio  fok'  thuu^'ht  M.-Cin«il 
to  )k:  till'  ik-vlrucrbjn  ul'  ancient  uiun- 
\»x»  iinil  ImUl!!— :in  iiniHirluiK  luswn, 
ItMiuji  ISurkuL:}'  soinuwWre  uiks,  was 
tlic-ru  I'vvr  uii  ilisliinco  ol'apcojitc  Cuu> 
Vfildl  to  Chri-liiinitv  v\n\tl  liiru:i}fh 
till!  iiiriLruBituialit}'  of  tltuir  own  luu- 

Till'  SluTuiiiniu  'if  Mmia  were  cou. 
(tiii'n'il  by  tlic  Bn^iiriitiis,  a  pi.i>plu  uf 
AKiutiu  dn^a.  'Jlity  gKVv  tliuir  nuuic 
to  till'  eiiiinln-,  l>ul  oiUijiIliI  tbi-  Ian. 
(;uii;;t.-  uiiil  iniiiiniTij  uf  till-  Slavoiiiuii), 
!•!  iliut  ilii^  (iri)  nu'ea  nren-,  in  tbu 
<'otji>i-  »t'  inu  ii-iilurivn,  \iV-t\<Xv\  intu 
i.ni-.  111  tlic  vviir  »i>\  tin:  >UTi.Tci^ 
(>t'  lliilpirin  Willi  iiiuTcrtiil ;  mul  iLu 
ftfundaliun  of  a  L'lirisliuii  Clinn-k  wuit 
bid  by  ruiuuictifliw  u  irmuUtioD  ul' 
tlu-  Si-ri|ituii'8  itilii  tliL-  Luijiuage  of  the 
countrv.  Thu  ti':iu>!iilii>n  w;is  bi'^im 
tlim'.'but  <.iini|)luli-il  in  Gn.-ut  .Mi>. 


'■  Till-  lihiB.l.im  '-X  Crrat  jriravia  iiiu*t 
niit  Ik-  r<.ii!<mii<I.Hl  wKli  rhi-  Au-trimi  pni- 
tIuiv  wlih-h  li»ar>  iIiIk  iMnir  nl  gm-'^'iil.  It 
WHS  *  |ii>«Hfiil  -tair,  whk-ti  i-xlrnilwl  fttim 
thu  tViiiiiirr-i  lit  llavaiJB  tu  ilip  rivvr  Uriua 
Ih  lliinintry,  mul  fivm  thi>  IniiLi  vl  tlio 
Jhiiiula'  Kiiil  till-  AI|H  niitlliwanl  U-i'iiBii  tliu 
Uailiutlilaii  MiWDIuitia  tn  till-  river  Mryi  in 
nmllir-ni  INiIauil.  uixl  wii-lHiir.1  a*  Gir  a* 
llaKili'lmr^  ll<  jitIoiI  "t  lu-lUbvl  ;,in]i<li-iir 
WB.  vry  lTJU-i>:Ul,  Inl  llK  iiilrUnlual 
wlik'i'<iiii'nt%  iH'ifiinniil  duriii;;  Ibal  fim 
imiiut  Bn<  hilll  Li-tiii;-i  firr  thi-  tnii>lniiun 
(■T  t)u>  Si'ri|iluiv«.  ami  »f  ihi'  \iaagy  at  \\k 
KMiTii  L'biift'li,  hit.)  llw  Mavunti'  (•inj^ii-. 
whl.li  wan  thill  nai|di-IMl  in  tiwot  SIu- 
ravia.  U  niw  uvil  1^  ail  the  ^liav(nlian^l 
wliii  f 4l»w  lliat  t-hunli,  an)  i-vm  liy  iluit 
iHirt  iiT  it  wliii'h  ha«  >utrtiiiltifll  t<>  ilir  mi|>ic- 
inaiy  of  llir  W^f.  1  iJiatl.  l]i<T.r.Ti-.  ipw 
a  r<'w  junii'ubir-  iin  Ihi*  mibjivt. 
.  ■■  Slimivb  C'li,  wilh  uiluT  Slatiiith'  o.nm- 
Irii'i,  iimhT  lla-  iiitliirii>i>  lif  Odrlrmnvlii-, 
aTt<l  .ii'kniiulplKi'  hlin  ami  ld>  mhi  Ijini*  thi; 
l>i-lHiiiiialr  a^  It"  Hizmiii->.  U>*avls  iv- 
(.iivmil  it*  lniI>iiMub-iU'r  in  MX  nnkr  Svfa- 
tiifiliih,  iir  Stiat<.ti""'<  '  volunnu  MiIilkT.  wiil 
a«i»-nibT.  Oirirliniiiiy  wan  Intnutun-il  into 
thai  Liiaiiliy  liy  wi'-lrni  aii>4Hiarii"<  iluijni; 
tlir  ri'ttn  oC  L'hailintuKiii-.  ]lUHi|iriiii  w*i« 
Mvi'liil  llicn:  mv\'t  tlir  jiiriMlii'liiin  iit  llw 
An'hlii»hi.|i  iiTI'n"!!!!.  iiml  |<nnly  uiulvr  that 
iiri!i<'ISi<h»|Mi(tial^I>ul),'lij1>iilllu>i'<mvL«]iimi 
.•r  (III-  i«7i|pK  af>iii»|ili-h-l  I'v  f-Tpipi  |iH»>ts 
liiil'i-rCi'll.v  a(i|uaiiil  'l  « i>h  tlic  lunula).')!  of 
(111' ii-'Xitrv,  l<>Bii'«r>lii|>  in'rfunniTl  In  Lula. 
w.i~  iMily  nomiDal  It  »a^  Ibttvftr^  t 
thi-  Momrian  (irtnee  BntlaUr,  mil 
<if  Silnt'ililuli,  ier|iMt«il  b  ■>■ 
Emiwiur  llkbad  to  i 


well  loiuainlvd  with  Iha  SlaTmic  toDKlUk 
ill  1-nU.T  til  ImiiHlate  tba  Sm|ilura>  mtn  it, 
ami  tu  M^niiiM.'  the  |inlillc  wnnhip  in  a 
|>Kipi-r  niuintr.  I  ^halI  ivlate  Ihlx  i-^'rnl  In 
tlip  wunbif  Ibc  enIi^'r4  SlaTonu;  chronii^ln', 
Ni>ti>r,  a  monk  nf  KliilE 

'■ '  Th«  U'mvian  ptfncen  SoMbilaT, 
Srialnp-!!^  nn>l  Kiitifl,  atnt  tn  the  Em- 
]i>-Air  Uii'lkiil,  (ml  will,— *■  Ourland  li  faap- 
ti-a.ll,  Imt  w<>  liavc  iiii  liai'lun  who  wooU 
iii>lnK(  UK,  aiul  irailiiLit*  for  lu  the  wcRd 
Iwiki.  We  d-  n.rt  uiubntanil  dllier  Iha 
(irii'k  iVthv  I^iin  Unifua;^.  Snmi!  teadi 
u»  I'lic  Ibin/,  Mini'  auuthL-r ;  tbtreTnre  ve 
(1»  nol  mi'li-otunil  llic  luconbii:  ut  the  Srrip- 
tum',  m-ltlKT  tlii'tr  iniiwrt.  Smd  ut  Inuh- 
i<r«  who  niiiiht  pxjilala  in  uk  thr  Scripmn*, 
ni  i1  th-'ir  ni-'anlru.'*  Whm  llw  Hmprrar 
Jllrliikl  liMitl  lhi<.  hr  ralW  tii^hir  fala 
|>hU<>«it>)Krs.  nn-l  t'<l>l  lo  tliern  the  mnnaca 
vT  tlw  Kbivnnii'  |iriiiiiii :  btiiI  the  |ihllaii»- 
liliiTXMiil.  -  IViv  U  HI  Tli«»alnnin  a  man 
naniMl  Lnin:  he  ban  two  uniu,  who  both 
know  wi'll  till-  Slavuiiii'  latvn>ae*i  anil  an 
I1..1U  ib'Virr  iiliibwiiilwri-.'  Uu  hnrinn  tlii^ 
Ibe  Ku)|ii-n>T  h-uI  In  Ihi-Malontca  to  Lean, 
isiyiu_',  '-Sii-ltouKlbvNniilJi-thadliiiand 
C'tiitaiHini'  :*  ulih'h  lu-nrinji.  I.eun  atralicbt- 
wny  Mnt  iIhih  t  ami  hIimi  thiy  cane  to  tlM  ■ 
KniixTKr.  bo  oahl  m  tbrm,  "  The  Slamok 
binili  hnrl  Mill  tn  iiir.  mpmllng  tMcbm 
that  inl^iht  traiihlHlr  for  Ibrai  the  Half 
Ki'ripiunii.''  Aiul,  Ia4nti  in'muadtd  bjr  tba 
KiniH-T'ir.  ibrv  went  liili)  thu  Htavonie  land 
tu  Iti-lbbiv,  to  ltviBl->|i»a,  anil  lo  Kotael ; 
ami  liavinjf  arrin^  tln-j'  lwt;an  to  cnnpoag 
a  Slavonb-  aliiliabi<t,  anil  tmniblcd  the  Goa- 
IK'b  ami  tin  Art*  ^  t)H>  Apottlu ;  and  tba 
Slavuniana  n-Juivull  hcaiini;  the  gieilna«  of 
Uiiil  in  thi'ir  nwii  lanRiu),-* ;  after  which 
tbi7  InnHbti'.!  ibi-  I>Hlier  and  Ibt  tOttt 
\:Ai*."—(Sriltf'i  AtnalM,  original  text, 
olilion  flTSl.  rvU-nlm^,  17G7,  ii|i,  SfK-St.) 

Wa  cannot  fiJInw  oiu-  antliar  in  faii 
nnrnilivL-.  Sulliirc  it  to  My,  that  hb 
aci'uiint  <if  IIn!«  anil  ihc  uptnd  of  hit 
ilix-trini-s,  of  liii  trial  itiil  vseeutiiHif 
whib-  it  Fonlaina  little  that  11  not  &- 
luiliur  to  iiuii<t  nwlcrv,  ii,  pcrhapi^ 
the  Im-M  aerount  that  wc  hare  in  oar 
lan<;na;K  of  thia  important  diaptcr  of 
ei-dcnniitical  history.  Ttie  atoiy  ot 
Ui-'ka  ii  nrxt  told — admirkblj  tol^ 
and  the  bi>lnry  of  BolMinia  and  iti 
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events  the  greatest  loj'alty  to  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  have  done  so  bocaiue  they  expected 
to  j-eceive  by  it  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
natU)naHty  ;  nnil  the  latest  ni'ws  from 
Croatia  fully  eonfirins  what  I  ventured  to 
]>re(iut  tluvo  years  agt>,  that  the  Slavonians 
will  no  more  consent  to  become  Germans 
tli.in  Maijyrtrs  ;  and  I  may  add  to  this,  that 
if'  the  jx'liiical  moveniout  which  now  ajjitates 
lioheuHu  Ih?  allowed  to  develop  itself  in  a 
H  act lul  manner,  and  lend  to  a  really  con- 
.stitutional  ^overnn^ent,  it  mucit  soon  be  fol- 
Inweil  by  one  of  a  religious  nature,  and  brinj; 
about  in  the  Church  a  chaiige  similar  to 
that  rf  the  State,  and  towards  which  there 
i>  a  strong;  tfiuli'ncy  amon|:cst  the  most  en- 
li^litiiu'd  minds  of  Bohemia." 

From  the  history  of  religion  in  Po- 
land to  which  our  author  now  passes, 
wc  learn  more  that  is  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  ourselves : — 

"  Tlie  ecclc-siastical  histon'  of  Poland 
contains  not  that  stirrinp:  interest  which  m 
preseutrd  by  the  contest  of  relipous  and 
jK)litical  parties  in  Holiomia ;  but  it  conveys 
lessons  of  fur  grenter  importance  for  tho 
juv^cnt  time  than  those  which  may  be 
gatiicrcd  from  the  great  ex])loit8  of  the 
Hussites,  or  tiie  overthrow  of  Prv>testantism 
in  Bohemia  by  Fertlinand  the  Second,  as 
well  as  tl»e  mi  lamholy  constM|uenceg  which 
tiiat  event  brought  upon  the  country'. 
Tlie  battle  of  Protestantism  was  fought  and 
h»>t  ill  Poland,  n«»t  by  a  physical  stniggle, 
but  by  a  moral  contest — not  by  the  swonl 
aiul  the  cannon,  but  by  what  is  now  called 
jKuceful  agitation^  though  occasionally  de- 
generating into  aets  of  violence;  in  short, 
by  the  same  means  which  are  now  emph)yed 
for  the  same  object  in  Great  Britain,  and  in 
every  tree  country,  although  moilitied,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  cin-umslances  peculiar  to 
the  age  and  the  cuuntiy  in  which  that  con- 
test t«>ok  i>lace.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  hi^t<rv  of  Protestantism  in  Poland 
sh'uhl,  I  think,  have  a  greater  interest  for 
the  nriiish  public  than  the  relation  of  all 
those  bhxuly  war^  by  which  its  triumph  or 
fall  was  brought  about  in  other  countries. 
It  furnishes  not  only,  like  that  of  Bohemia, 
an  additional  evidence  of  this  great  truth, 
that  the  ^))nad  of  scriptural  religion  baa  al- 
ways and  evur}'where  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  iutellettual,  and  consecjuently  political 
and  material  development,  of  the  nations 
aniitng>t  whieh  it  has  taken  jdace,  and  tliat 
its  decline  and  suppression  have  produced 
ccrresiMmding  eflect-^  \i\Mm  that  develoj)- 
ment ;  but  al-o  another  no  less  important 
thou;4h  nitlancholy  truth,  namely,  that  in  a 
moral  as  much  as  in  a  ])iiysical  contest,  it  is 
not  the  U'>t,  but  the  best  defended  cause, 
which  has  the  greatest  chance  of  success. 
And,  indeed,  the  events  which  I  am  about 
to  relate  will  sufficiently  show  that  the  roost 


ardent  zeal,  and  talents  of  the  highest  order, 
when  acting  separately  and  without  a  fixed 
plan,  are  generally  imablc  to  withstand  a 
system  having  a  dcteimiued  object,  which, 
•ombiuing  all  individiml  efforts  into  one 
whole,  directs  them  to  one  and  the  same 
end ;  and  that  a  well-organised  and  discU 
plined  force  generally  overcomes,  not  only, 
in  a  physical  struggle,  the  most  daring 
courage  of  irregular  bands,  bat  also,  in  a 
moral  contest,  the  isolated  efforts  of  the 
most  talented  and  zealous  iudividual«." 

Chi-istianity  made  its  way  into  Po- 
land in  the  ninth  century,  and  was  very 
})rcvalent  in  the  tenth.  It  ap|>ear8  to 
uive  been  chiefly  preached  by  Ger- 
mans, who  established  convents  every- 
where. To  those  convents  there  was 
often  a  positive  rule  of  admitting  only 
Germans.  The  Polish  bishops  in  their 
turn  sought  to  create  a  national  Church ; 
and  there  are  pastoral  letters  of  the 
thirteenth  century  enjoining  the  parish 
clergy  to  preach  in  the  natiomil,  ami 
not  m  the  Gonnan  language,  and  pro- 
hibiting the  appointment  to  parish 
churches  of  priests  unacquainted  with 
tho  language  of  tho  country.  A  po- 
pular proverb  is  still  in  tho  mouths  of 
the  Poles —  This  is  a  German  sermon — 
when  they  mean  to  designate  anjihing 
wholly  unintelligible.  The  German 
monks  were  for  a  Latin  ritual.  Against 
this,  however,  the  nativ<3  language  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  its  ground  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  next 
the  Reformer  found  and  used  in  pub- 
lic worshij)  many  canticles  of  the  old 
Polish  national  Churches. 

To  our  author  hinL<Hilf  wo  must  refer 
our  readers  for  the  histor}'  of  religion 
in  Poland.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  mto- 
gether  impossible  for  us  to  condense 
what  he  says  into  the  compass  of  an 
article.  There  is  much  which,  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  his  plan  of  a  con- 
nected history,  is  not  new,  and  which, 
therefore,  as  easily  accessible  through 
other  sources  to  om*  readers,  we  should, 
under  any  circumstances,  pass  ovor  al- 
together. There  is  a  good  deal,  too, 
which  wo  could  not  give  an  account  of 
without  entering  mora  fully  into  doc- 
trinal di8(|uiution8  than  would  be  fit- 
ting in  a  magazine  paper,  or  dogma- 
tising on  very  imporUuit  and  very  dis- 
putable subjects,  which  would  be  still 
loss  to  our  taste. 

The  history  of  Bohemia  and  Poland 
is  followed  by  some  accounts  of  Kussia 
— of  the  Church  thero^-the  several 
religious  sects,  and  the  state  of  educa- 
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tion.     The  object  of  the  aulbor  is  to  towtinla   eSectins   thii   object.      Tha 

force  upon  the  British  public  the   <lc-  Ubular  view  of  the  SUvonun   popul*- 

eirablcnesd    of    lending     miuionarics  tion  being  in  manyrctpects  important, 

among  the  SbtTonianFrotGeUnlsj  but  tro  vriuh  to  prcKrve.     Ten  yean*  no 

politiuil  rieirg  arc  presented  so  much  doubt,  haxo   greatly   varied   all  tbeM 

more  than  religious  ones,  that  wo  think  tables,  but  »e  Ruppose  they  were  the 

the  work  not  very  likely  to  do  muck  latest  that  could  be  obtained: — 

SBttey  of  the  Slaoonie  Fopululiotu,  according  to  Ihediffemt  Slatet  lo  vUek  tkty 
belong.     Computed  by  Szoffiaik,  m  1B42. 
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Wc   cannot   tlcicribc    ourxelvcs    a.i  humblest  form — u  of  dtfiercat  blood 

feeling  much  confidpiicc  in  nny  theory  from   the  governed.     We,   I" 

wbirh ndifs on  lb.-  ,  '    '      '  ,:,-  „.  ibuac. 

iw  tlio  sole,  iir  tin'  ■  '.  "I  im-ih.  nri-  nut  Lkrjjr 

(Tculion  of  a  Stnti/.     f   i-  n  i|  i l>>  m  gi-nivvliy  m  o^  ■ 

in  thinking  of  ail)  ii.miiiuii.i,,  "l.,ii.  .niili.u  ...um  n      -    ^    ™n._t_...  ..-_  ^ 

man  liftHniiv(iiict:iliii  civilisatiou,  uoLlo       i.iimiiiuii  iiuiK"o 

feci,  that  in  ciiics  at  IcueI,  in  tlie  nio*t      tliiit  of  n 
nninixMl  popnlalion^  thera  ia  aLw^      wliiub  ii 
ft  blending  of  rauc^jj"'* 
anv  calculatioDa  g'  '^^ 
iH'iicve  that  m  i 
fncti  mil  nr-' 
vcmiaf  "* 
clan     ■ 
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tionalitjr  of  the  conquerors  become  ab- 
sorbed in  that  of  the  conquered,  as  with 
the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the  Danes  in  Nor- 
mandv,  or  the  French  Normans  in 
England.  The  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty will  probably  be  found  to  depend 
on  the  fact  of  whether  the  conquering 
people  has  come  as  a  migratory  na- 
tion seeking  settlements  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  or  been,  in  truth, 
but  a  victorious  army,  coming  without 
wives,  and  dividing  among  them  the 
spoils  of  a  vanquished  people.  In  this 
latter  case,  we  have  the  men  every- 
where murdered  or  enslaved,  and  the 
women,  particularly  where  they  have 
any  claims  of  property,  becoming  the 
wives  of  the  conquerors.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  language  of  the  con- 
querors is  likely  to  become,  with  some 
struggles,  the  language  of  the  future 
people.  In  the  latter  case,  a  single 
generation  is  enough  almost  to  eflace 
the  language  of  the  conquerors;  as  the 
language  of  the  children  will  be  that 
of  their  mothers.  Nay,  the  very  names 
will  be  lost,  and  except  some  connex- 
ion continue  to  be  preserved  with 
the  parent  country  of  the  conquerors, 
we  can  imagine  the  very  tradition  of  a 
conquest  dying  away. 

In  M.  Ivrazinski's  book  there  is  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Hungary ;  but  we  wish  he 
had  distinguished  with  more  particu- 
larity the  circumstances  attending  the 
introduction  of  the  different  parts  of 
its  population.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  tenth  century,  the  Magyars,  an 
Asiatic  people  from  the  Oural  moun- 
tains, destroyed  the  Slavonic  state  of 
Great  Moravia,  and  conquered  the 
lands  wliich  formed  the  ancient  Dacia, 
inhabited  partly  by  Slavonians  and 
partly  by  Wallachians.  The  Walla- 
chians  are  descendants  of  Roman  colo- 
nists. In  the  twelfth  century  the  Sla- 
vonic kingdom  of  Croatia  was  added 
to  Hungary.  There  were  then  three  great 
bodies  of  population  in  Hungary — the 
Magyars,  the  Wallachians,  and  the 
Slavonians.  Besides  these  there  were 
many  of  German  blood. 

Tne  circumstances  in  which  the  re- 
spective conquerors  came  into  the 
country  were  calculated  to  preserve 
their  languages,  and  the  Slavonic  and 
the  Magyar  districts  were  in  fact  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  the  Wallachians 
remained  separate  from  both.  It  is 
cnrioiis  tliat  a  war  of  race  never  seems 
;MKl]nve«iisted  between  what  would  ap- 


pear irreconcileable  elements,  although 
there  were  struggles  enough  for  poli- 
tical and  religious  objects,  which  one 
might  expect  to  find  inflamed  by  this 
admtional  element.  Krazinski  ascribes 
this  to  the  circumstance  that  public 
business  was  transacted  in  Latin,  a 
language  foreign  to  all,  but  in  which 
all  official  documents  were  written— 
which  was  the  language  of  the  Diet 
and  of  the  courts  of  law.  To  this  fact 
he  ascribes  the  kingdom  having  sur- 
vived internal  and  external  agitation, 
and  its  preserving  its  free  constitution, 
under  a  line  of  monarchs  who  ruled 
with  absolute  power  over  the  rest  of 
their  dominions. 

Elrazinski  mentions  it  as  exhibiting 
a  want  of  wisdom  in  the  Magyars,  or 
Hungarians  proper,  that  they  have 
lately  introduced  their  own  peculiar 
idiom  in  place  of  Latin,  for  all  public 
documents ;  thus  disuniting  from  them 
the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  which  do 
not  s|)eak  the  Magyar  language,  and 
breaKing  up  the  feeling  of  nationality, 
which,  while  there  was  a  common  lan- 
guage for  any  purpose,  in  some  sense 
might  be  conceived  as  subsisting.  The 
object  of  creating  a  nationahty,  of 
which  their  own  language  should  be 
the  basis,  has  been  pursued  by  the 
Magyars  since  1830,  and  the  Imperial 
assent  was  given  to  resolutions  passed 
at  the  Diet  of  1844,  declaring  that 
Hungarian  siiould  be  employed  in  all 
the  official  transactions  of  the  country : 
that  it  should  become  the  medium  of 
instruction  in  all  the  public  schools; 
that  the  Diets  shoula  deliberate  in 
Hungarian,  the  deputies  of  Croatia 
and  Slavonia  being  permitted,  in  case 
they  did  not  understand  Hungarian,  to 

frive  their  votes  in  Latin — this  privi. 
ege,  however,  to  last  only  for  the 
next  six  years ;  the  correspondence 
from  Hungary  to  the  provinces  to  be 
in  Hungarian,  they,  however,  being 
permitted  to  address  their  own  to  the 
Hungarian  authorities  in  Latin ;  Hun- 
garian to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  of 
uiese  provinces.  These  resolutions 
have  produced  the  most  violent  resist- 
ance, threatening  the  dismemberment 
of  the  kingdom.  Each  of  the  provinces 
has  a  literature  of  its  own,  worthy  of 
preservation,  and  of  promise  equal  to 
that  of  the  Magyars.  Without  refe- 
rence at  all  to  recent  events  in  Hun- 
gary, which  have  to  a  great  extent 
verified  the  sagacity  of  our  author,  we 
should  say,  that  at  no  time  can  the 
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Mi^rrnr  morcmcnt  lie  succp«:'riit.  Il 
iTiiul'i  be  more  poJNblc  to  think  of  its 
cxistL'im!  05  It  sopctratc  and  independent 
i>t:itc,  iiiiconrHTted  with  Crontia  ami 
Slntiitiiu,  thnn  iiicc<<nUiiv  in  lliui 
mnking  itd  language  that  or  tlii'ir  pru- 

A  ciirioa*  r»ct  is  i<tatcd  from  "FiiU. 
nicwvirN  History  of  tlie  Murfii,  ilur- 
ing  tfiv  ^luUle  Ase*.'    Ul-  .><ay^.  :-. 

"  That  thla  pan  of  GrMcc  wm  in  tin 
jHn-iesii  III  iif  Slavioinni  Ihmilhii  tiM'a  Iv 
tlis  Dinib  ct'iituiy;  which  aiviuiiu  fiir  tiM 
many  Mavimic  oanl'i  uT  )ilai-ii  i-liU  f  mnd 
tluTf,  Mil  exjibiiu  in  a  silii-Thtun'  iniuiux 
tho  nunc  nf  Jl^m.  A  mmunia  mak'n  I*, 
tli-il  it  vi-i  th  ca'ilnl  rr-iin  th.>  iiU!1i'-.t  vt  Itj 
innllicnY  tr-Kt  {ih  -u^h  it  urn*  iint  ni>irj 
niili.<l  Sir  llicm  liian  many  iitliii'  pitt'  i>f 
111?  ll.Vii'Uitltio  dOI-ire) :  l>u(  it  i'  f:ir  innn 
rr.i4iiial>k>  tr>  ili^va  tlic  iiotip  of  that  "va- 
cirt  (iviilniiiila  thim  upm,  thii  ma,  in  Sla- 
viHiir,  i-ojin-lally  a)  tli<>  livx^tilliie  viril«n 
iH'Ti.T  uhit  it,  anil  aluars  niaiuol  itiai  of 
I'i'k  ||■>anlvu^  wiim  tlu?  yn.aU  tun  liava 
olij'-cti^  to  tl4  aJo|-lii'n  lUil  it  1'l->]i  ii  ('ini-k 
vuTil ;  mill  lli<  ir  oiiiy  rviMJi  T-ir  rijnliii^  it 
miint  Iiuvc  li^n  itii  tuiliarN-  iirif-Jn. 

"  It  in  well  luunru  that  llio  SLivmilan-s 
kIh)  iiail  l»,jun  til  mnh"  (yniiiivil  iiiru«<l< 
inb>  Iho  Gr>vl(  rni|<ir>!  unil.'r  JiKiinUn  th* 
I'1r>l,  IKK  fniiqunvil  iliiriut;  tlra  rmmil 
piut  iif  ibo  iJxih  i-.-iilury  liy  tho  A^itlc 
naliiHl  at  the  Avar^  wlio  Iml  Iftn  in-lun:  1 
liy  (hn  limn  tif  lly^iiiiiiiuu  !>■  alt.ii'l>  tlio 
Slaridiianh  Thv  Avars  tinirwir,  Imiiiiw 
in-in>  f  iriiii'laljlf  i  inMiIri  bi  (hi>  liRvli  cm- 
inri;  than  t!ie  :4l4viiuUii*  luhl  Im'n;  ai:il 
tli"»-  Ln4 IT  murfliln;;  uwlRr  lliu  lonnvr 

(if  till-  AvATis    lUll    W    llU'ir  1,111^11  JT  I,  I'tflU-' 

Initnl-tv  the  TPiy  Wiillii  <if  riin>liR!iiini;i1v. 
Ill''  irii'ilc  rf  III'!  r.-liiinniii-u-i  »■«!■  •ii'vas- 
lati'it  liy  iiw  S!.iv(in'aiiis  willi  lh<>  pxii'|itbiii 
otlhr  A>-nK'>iriiilIiiu,  with  Iti  tint  m-iiiurf* 
(Oiii-hma  anil  Ijrrbnim),  I'alriis  Jl«ilun, 
(.'■■nini  Arsi*.  vilh  tlir  aiij.Kiiil  ("iiiilry 
Aiii|Ji,  in  llw  ptWMit  <r-lrii'l  uf  IViiJn, 
VilyliM  IM  Ilia  iro-tiTii  nhnie  iif  lllB  Tiiy- 
);«lu<.  aii.i  thi'  li^^'ilaiiih  if  JIaina.  Tim 
n-'i  t1  ti^  IVInpuiiiii-iiiit  will  nitiM'i'J 
r..iii;.<Hc  <|.-L<it,  aiui  tl:>'  iiiliflliiiaiil^ 
lia-l  uiit  ]i<ri>lHi1«r  iKvn  ■lr4::i^^l  Inii>  cnp' 
tlvity.  dill  tltlKT  t<i  Of  alunv-iiKtiliiini-il 
iitr  ai^  lilan  >,  "ft"  iht  i<laiiil<  urilic  Arilri- 
]ii'Ink">  Till'  ^laninlnn*  linriii;;  Ihns  nm- 
■liiFnil  Uorva,  nukla  liicro  n  prnnantat 
aatlknuot 

-I'liv  iltxnin^m  of  llu'  Avans  irlin  had 
npnrly  mlmil  tlir  Un.ik  I'liij.in',  wa.i  ~li;ikiii 
t<i  it>  VI ry  riiiiii<tiitl->ii  liy  iIh'  ri'vull  nl'  the 
!l|n-'ninii*iiu  l><»  \V»t  Uuriiii,'  lh«  rfi^ii  uf 
irii-  l'Jn|>"r.>r  llirjcliiu  (UlU  .4l),_thi.'  SU- 
viiuii-  ilBli'in  --f  ihp  ScrliK  anil  Clirulmta 
(KmiaDi  aiul  Croain)  having  been  EaDcd 
1>y  tliat  rnipcTiir  (o  expel  tlwm  bom  tiM 
l>r"vjict«  aDiuh  or  the  Ounbc    TkU  Wt 


the  Siavoniaiu  In  quiet  fi 
INiln|inmieRui,  ■»■!  iha  other  landi  they  had 
wrMnl  rmn  the  Avara,  when,  >a  thtr  hid 
(itine  in  uthvr  cmrotrin,  riilloirin(>  tka  heal 
uT  lh«ir  natural  ili^iioiiliun.  ihey  adopted  Ih* 
loaocful  |nir<iiili  of  a)Cri,'nltuR  aail  )f,dB>tiy, 
uiil  9a.li  Imt  tiial  warlikd  chmetcr  tliqr 
hail  Jiq.laytj  during  tiicir  inroaHn  iif  IIm 
Giwk  I'nii'fiv.  'thii  atrvnlud  to  the  Uyau- 
I'liv  m>  nari'h'  the  nnsiTii  uf  attacklne  Ibem 
with  •iini'W ;  ami  Connoni  the  Sminil 
(tiia-it^)  li^.m  a  war  »d  the  cuunti7  of 
Slav'inia.  in  urUrr  to  open  a  mininiinicaiioii 
Mwcru  ihn  ra|4tal  on  one  fIiIf,  ao>l  I'hiliytiil 
ami  11iPM>aluni(m  on  the  oUier.  Jutinian 
tlh>  ShmiiiI  (ti4  J-M  ami  70i-10)  alio  made 
a  MH.I1-MM  ex|«l!(Liiii  agunnt  the  SU- 
vunkiiif,  aiiil  innitJaiili.'J  a  gnat  tminber 
i>f  ]iTi:vm-r<  lie  I'wk  into  A^  Uinor.  Tha 
Urwk  I'lnjihe  having  Uernii^  inTi)p>ntc<l  ftir 
a  thar,  uiiLr  the  I:«ariiin  ilynaaty,  Con- 
Ftantbu'  Ciijn-Hiyinnii  ailvaiutd  In  hla  ooo- 
i|i|p<l  >if  Sliiri4ti,i  M  Ihr  Bi  Rcica,  to  the 
i^mlh  •<  Ttn—'alniilra,  an  li  eildent  fnini  aa 
in-iiiTtl-in  li  the  (iunlleri  <A  the  cni|di« 
m«i|i'  In-  iinlrr  of  the  KiDpimi  Irene  in  TM. 
Tlie  Slav.inbni  uf  Ihe  IMnponiunu  *cn 
iMniiiicnil  iimkr  iht  rvtim  of  tha  &n|ivor 
llkliaiJ  Iho  Tiiinl  (fl41-6:),  viih  tha  n- 
Ci,l4t<in  M'  tiif  UiUnri  ami  E^ritM,  who  ia. 
Ki1<ihil  L-Ki>lniuniia  anJ  Klii,  ai  ia  reUled 
liy  (V-ii-lautlne  l^•r|■llyn)genl'tuI:  andthrtr 
iliial  Hi1ijii,nilii>n  wojI  ai-couipllalied  by  (he 
KiiijiiTiir  l)o-inua  tb<'  Fitst,  or  the  Haecdu- 
iiiiu  (MiiT-Cil)  i  nh-r  -nhirh,  the  Chriatlan 
n-1<jl.m  an-l  Ihp  (irvok  vlrlllHtlnn  com- 
I'l-tily  Ili^lrni'M^l  thfni,  u  tlirlr  Imthm 
ul  thi>  tlvm  nf  the  Itnliic  wen  lienfianiiad, 
'*  'IV  iutlinin'  of  till-  n-ciipallon  of  Mom 
liy  the  KlnvmLiiif  is  i>(ill  tnctalila  la  that 
n-unlry.  Many  lutaUlii*  diwrilMil  tj 
IVu-aiiia*,  and  c-vni  rniiv|iiui,  hare  di»- 
aHiT.il.  lull  hnve  Ui  ii  irjJai'ul  by  otlier^ 
lanu'saotiuriizatBlavItza, 


V.U::.. 


thai  dm-  ttihAlillaulf  fti 
UiiKiU!!*  the  nanw  of  hicalillm  veie  dfrimd 
mvt  Inv*  TPtiuunnl  a  cmiiJil.imbU  Mom  <m 
ill*  aiiol,  wluii  the  nnniH  nmtinue  b  ttai 
■ftiT  tlw  renph'tiioBi'V'lTee  have  AliainiwiiJ 
I  iliL-  country  when  th» 


;;:  ■"■" 


III  one  (if  liii  s'vnt  poemi,  Goeiha 
lifls  roprc<i>iiti''llhePelcpoiiiimiuc<»< 
liiiiin-il  liy  'X'oiitonfi,  anil  llw  feodil 
fpti'Ui,  iir  siin'.clhit]^  iikcitj  iittradtMcd 
by  n  linrbniHitD  Pnner,  whom,  with 
IkjIiI  tlvlifliice  of  time,  ha  Rpruaili  m 
mnWfl  to  the  Flelena  of  UeadUam^ 
WiiBt  he  prcoKlr  wiiihi^l  la  mavo^'fl 
to  llie  TTiailcri  of  nil  nlle^rT,  oBl  i^' 
difiOnHit  niiDdi  b     '  "  * 

I      Ir.  and  i 
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us  with  some  plausible  key — each  de* 
riving  such  key  from  their  own  pe- 
culiar studies — to  the  mystery.  This 
extravagant  caprice  of  the  German 
poet  did  not,  when  we  first  met  it, 
startle  us  more  than  the  broad  fact, 
for  such  it  seems  to  be,  of  the  Morea 
having  received  so  large  a  portion  of 


its  population  from  the  Slavonians, 
''that  its  present  population  has  as 
much  Slavonic  as  Hellenic  blood  in  its 
veins." 

There  are  several  portraits  in  the  vo- 
lume, which  add  greatly  to  its  value, 
"  being  designed  from  likenesses  con- 
sidered the  most  authentic." 


THE  QUEEN  S   COLLEGES. 


Sir, — I  feel  that  when  desirous  to 
call  nublic  attention  to  any  matter 
anectmg  the  condition  and  well-being 
of  Ireland,  I  could  not  ask  for  a  more 
fitting  medium  of  communication  than 
the  pages  of  The  Dublin  Universitt 
Magazine.  I  apprehend  that  few  will 
now  doubt  that  the  education  of  the 
people  is  an  essential  agent  of  our 
national  advancement;  and,  amcHig 
all  the  disputes  to  which  this  great 
nuestion  of  education  has  lately  given 
rise,  there  is  none  so  important  in 
its  direct  and  indirect  results  as  that 
connoeted  with  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  the 
inlluonce  of  the  class  for  whom  it  was 
espi'cially  designed,  the  great  principle 
which  the  iiuestion  involves,  the  fierce 
opj)osition  which  they  have  encoun- 
tered, and  the  (piality  and  the  authors 
of  that  opposition,  have  all  contributed 
to  i*ender  the  history  of  these  Colleges 
far  more  interesting  to  the  public  than 
any  account  of  such  institutions  gene- 
rally can  be.  But  still  more,  the  con- 
demnation of  the  svstcm  of  united  edu- 
cation,  as  exhibited  in  the  Queen's 
ColU'ses,  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  fol- 
lowed,  as  it  was,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  Papal  Hierarchy,  with  territorial 
sees,  in  England,  excited  that  violent 
outburst  of  feeling  which  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Ecdesiastical  Titles  Bill. 
Nor  have  we  yet  done  with  these  de- 
crees. They  have  been  sent  back  from 
Rome  with  the  infallible  sanction  of  the 
Papal  assent ;  and  loud  are  the  rejoic- 
ings of  a  portion  of  the  press,  and  ve- 
hement tneir  thanksgiving,  at  another 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Legislature  bein^ 
not  only  violated,  but  wholly  nullified 
and  set  aside.  I  propose^  then,  to  give 
a  slunt  aeoount  of  the  circumstances 
under  wfaidi  tbeoe  Ck^Q^es  were  found- 


ed, of  the  objects  which  they  have  in 
view,  and  of  the  controversy  in  which 
the  more  violent  portion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  opposed  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  people  of  this  country. 

For  a  considerable  period  a  strong 
feeling  had  existed  in  Ireland  in  favour 
of  the  extension  of  academical  educa- 
tion. That  feeling  rested  mainly  on  four 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  assert- 
ed, and  with  truth,that  Ireland  had  fewer 
Uiiiversities,in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion, than  any  other  country'  in  Europe. 
The  case  of  Scotland,  in  particular, 
was  referred  to.  That  country,  with 
only  two  and  a-half  millions  of  people, 
supported  five  Universities ;  while  Ire- 
land, with,  at  that  time,  upwards  of 
eight  millions,  possessed  but  one.  If 
we  compare  with  the  population  of  1841 
the  number  of  students  attcndini;  the 
five  Scottish  and  the  one  Iiish  Univer- 
sity, we  shall  find  that  while  in  Scot- 
land one  out  of  every  546  individuals 
received  a  University  education,  the 
proportion  in  Ireland  is  but  one  out  of 
5034.  The  extension  of  academical 
education  was,  therefore,  so  fiir  from 
being  likely  to  injure  our  only  Univer- 
sity, that  its  direct  tendency  would  be  to 
benefit  it.  In  proportion  as  the  new 
institutions  created  a  taste  Ibr  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  University  education 
among  those  who  at  present  do  not 
appreciate  them— in  proportion  as  the 
supply  reacted  upon  the  demand  that 
had  occasioned  it — was  there  reason  to 
expect  an  increase  of  pupils  to  the 
time-honoured  halls  of  the  wealthy 
University  of  Dublin.  At  the  same 
time,  the  wholesome  influence  of  com- 
petition was  likely  to  act  upon  the  old 
and  the  new  establishments,  to  their 
great  and  mutual  benefit ;  while  an  ad- 
ditional stimulus   would   be  thereby 
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giiMn  to  education,  nn<1  a  etill  j^catcr 
amount  of  udvantngi;  ^ccurvd  tor  ibe 

And  not  mcivlv  irna  tlicn^  an  nctnnl 
wnnt  of  Unh-prsitj-  education  in  Irc- 
l;inr1,  liiit  tiiu  intliii>nce  (if  tliu  existing 
Univvri'lt}'  whs  nrtiliciuUy  luid  uniluly 
rcstriclcd.  Trinity-  Colli-<!C  had  bi.-cn 
founded  anri  endowed  fcr  the  expn-sji 
piirp<iso  of  iiiipporting  and  cxlcndliin 
the  Protestant  liiilli,  aud  oTcdiiCiiling 
n  pricsthoiKl  to  recniic  tlw  ranks  of  ttic 
Established  Chnrch.  Urij.Hnally  nouo 
butuiembcrfioftlieKstnlili^hedf'Iiiirch 
were  jiermilted  to  enter  or  taki-  <ie- 
ereca  in  Trinity  ColK.'>;e.  In  1 1'M  lliis 
Liw  "sua  Ni  fnV  relnxcd,  tlint  Ilotnau 
Onlhiilics  vrerv  iillowed  to  eiittr  and  to 
gruduatc;  but  thc.v  urc  Mill  exdu<Ic<l 
from  schubir^ips  iind  tl-llnwi4ii[Ki,  nt- 
t1ioii(;h  ihc^  arc  ndniissibb-  to  Hveral 
prDfi«sors)ii]ei.  This  wucwsion  wa.", 
at  the  tioie,  haih;d  aa  n  fnvat  Ikmii  by 
tbof«  wlionow  denounce  nsn  trrievnncc 
Plill  (unpk-r  ronccssionR.  llinrovcr, 
thinr  exeh):^on  from  tlie  cliirf  ciiHihi- 
lucnlH  of  llHt  OiilU'gp,  iinil  tbc  Iiivrci' 
jioiiliiiii  in  vbich  theyw<^-tbn:>)iluif(), 
operated  vory  povrerliUlv  in  kei'iiiug 
Itoman  Catholirs  away  inim  their  na- 
tural plncc  of  filncntion.  The  Karl  of 
Pcrbvi  in  introducing  the  Colli'ges 
Bill  to  the  IloiiM  of  l^rds  siateil, 
that  at  that  time  thorc  wens  about  10<) 
Roman  Oitlholics  roceivinf;  tlieir  olu- 
cation  in  Trinity  (.■oUcge.  i>oin  n  Pnr- 
liiuiienlary  pn|x-r,  it  apjtcars  that  the 
average  nuinl>er  of  Itoinan  Catholics 
who  entered  rcarlv,  from  (629  tu  18t4, 
incluriivc,  was  Si;  whilu  tlio  oorrcs. 
ponding  averos"-  of  rroic!.Uints  was 
358. 

The  third  ground  on  whieh  the  a<l- 
vocates  of  the  extension  oj'  Ariidi'mical 
Institutions  rested  their  claiin».  vrns 
the  gradual,  but  steady  Jiiul  ckcidcd, 
progrem  of  the  middle  cUi<9  in  iiit«1li. 
gcnec  and  wealth.  Onagreatcniit^of 
thii  advance  wu,  of  cour*c,  die  rcnio. 
vd  of  the  rcitrietion*  iridch  the  pens' 
law*  had  placed  nppn  the  indiuii^iuu 
enterprinofdw  fc-^w-.  Calludie  jip 
pulationj  and  b*  "-Jitu  it- 

peculiar    imj"  "    IBS^ 

which  hare  r  T^ 

fact  itMlf  tJ  -  '  ' 

Lonl  Dewr- 

Elorins  tk 
nnbhtpia 
dares  tktf-* 
Kteadil]  "•— 
of  the 


of  Dublin,  ami  a  mcmbcrof  the  DeTOn 
Plated  in  the  House  of 
the  debate*  on  the  CoL 
lege«  Bill,  that  he  "had  made  parti, 
cntar  inquiries,  and  had  found  that  in 
nearly  everj' part  of  Ireland  there  waa 
a  great  want  of  good  academical  initi* 
tiitionn  for  the  practical  inatmction  of 
the  niiddlini;  clasws." 

But  while  thii  want  bo  serioiuly 
prCFjieil  npon  tlie  middle  classes,  educk- 
tiun  was  advancing  rapidly  among  the 
lower.  In  1A4A,  tliGTO  wcro  400,000 
children  retviving  instruction  in  the 
Kntionnl  Schools,  and  about  100,000  In 
tlie  Kihbu-e.strect  Si'hools;  and  not- 
withstaniUni;  our  sul>a»iuent  misfor- 
tunes, these  numbers  are  now  conaider- 
slily  increusci).  It  was  clear  that  the 
|>rocvsit  was  here  grang  on  at  the  wrong 
end.  It  was  evidently  dangerous  toallow 
tlu-  masses  to  find  themselves  intellectu- 
ally supi'rior  III  ihi>s(-to  whom  they  wen 
socially  inferior.  It  was  an  evil  which 
cimld  only  be  cured  from  without  ;  for, 
HI  ]tlr.  ifamilton  ocutely  observed,  al. 
tlidiigh  f^lucation  might  pouiblv  de> 
scend  of  itself  from  tlio  higher  claasec 
to  the  lower,  it  was  uot  litely  to  uccnd 
froni  the  lower  to  the  higher. 

Inlluenced  liy  all  theae  eonaiden- 
tions.  Sir  Kubort  I'vcl'sUovenunen^  ia 
184o,  propoNil  to  endow  FroviiiGial 
Colleges  ill  Irehind,  the  basia  of  wluch 
was  to  bo  the  most  complete  eanalitr 
n  point  of  religion.  WhiUtlM' 


thorn  within  the  n 

class,  i\\<- 

signed  to  bo  mlnptcd  to  tiie  proj.'rraa  of 

»u!once,  and  the  titronii  neci 

an  emiueutly  practical  nsr^ 

I1te  object  of  the  urigiual  n 
in  the  form  in  wliich  II.  won  fim 
duccJ,  may  lie  flatc<l   I'riiC^dj    i 
words nfit<nulhnr,}iiritulHirt  Poeli- 
"Wi-  n.jt  oidy  pn]ji«e,"[ 
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tii>ii  li>r  fbv  DtuilcDta  i*bo  bctongoil  to 
Ihoir  n'siwi'tivt-  Iliw'kB.  At  tbc  sauw 
tiiiU',  the  bill  affiinliil  vveiy  Ihcility  tor 
■iK-li  instruction  ;  Hi)d  periui$«ion  vrnd 
};ivfii  to  lbi>ColtL>j^>aulbomii.'s  lo  ap- 
prii)irintf  bjetuiv-riwiiiii  "  n-bolly,  or  in 
{Kiri,  till*  ibo  iis«-  ut'tfUi'b  n.'li{!iuu9  toiu-b. 
i'ra  a*  sball  Iw  itvi^usril  b.v  such  go. 
vt'niiiig  IhhIv."  Tfarvu  i^nuvtii^nti  tothis 
incasuiv  ncrv  ur|v.Hl  in  rurlianiunt ; — 
Kii'st,  tlittt  it  uuuk' 110  provision  for  any 
(Vnlnil  tioJy,  or  fiir  any  modu  of  coii. 
fi'niiiji  lUyriji'!!.  Stoiul,  tbat  tint  pa- 
trunap-ot  these  instituliuns  rcstL-d  nilb 
the  (.lii^'i'ruuu'nt.  Tliin],  thtit  then: 
was  an  csli'iwon  of  svi'iilir  itlncution, 
11'iibout  any  ottcmiit  to  iui)iHrt  reli- 
ir»ns  instruction.  Wilb  reganl  to  tbe 
lirst  |i»int,  it  was  ilistinclly  stati^l  that 
thi'N-  (Joll(.-gcswoulilvilhcrl>catlachi-<l 
to,  or  woulil  form  an  fnivcrsitv,  al- 
t1i>in;!li  it  vaa  nnawt'ssa.Ty,  nml  at  tbc 
liini'inconiviiitiititoini-luilolliisiletrr- 
lainatiiin  in  ibo  Att.  Accorilingly, 
this priiniin' boa  Ik'uikIuIv carried  out; 
anil  tbe  ibn-o  Collegos  liaro  bcun  in. 
coiToratiii  by  Koj'nl  Charter  into  the 


QuH.'n'sl'nii'crsily  in  Irulanil,"  which 
[isn'sws  ihe  "fulljiower  of  panting 
II  such  liocrvcB  in  arts,  meilicint',  and 


inw,  as  are  grantetl  by  other  Univer- 
BJtiea  or  Collvges  in  tbeir  several  facul- 
ties." The  charter  also  provides  that 
students  wbo  shall  have  obtained  do* 
grecs  from  the  Quocn's  University, 
shall  bo  fully  possessed  of  all  suvh 
rizbts  and  immunises,  And  shall  bo  en- 
tiued  to  all  such  rank  and  precedence 

03    i.mj-    Wl.iik     to     Slui;i;.r    .ligreei 

granted  by   tdl  uthor   UjiLMi-piiies  or 

tolU-trw." 
|l  As  nganls  tbe  appointment  ofPro. 

It      fewon,  as  ameDdmunt  mi*  introduo- 
[      pd>  by  which  tbe  powco'  cii'tlic  ('n>wnu 

limited  to  tlie  cad  of  ilm  year  1346 — 
[  that  iOi  ti>  (lie  liret  appuiuiiiiunls,  i  , 
I      ul\,Tunr<lB,  ■•lushallbeoiihQrwiM  ■»»■ 


examination.  The  grand  obiectioni 
however,  to  tbe  measuri'  was  ttio  rcli- 
gious  one.  Both  within  and  wilbuiit 
the  Uuu-«  a  violent  opposition  was  uf- 
fcnul  to  the  unhallowed  project  of  a 
"  godless,"  or,  w  Lonl  Brougham  ri'- 
uiarked,  a  piiestlets  cthieation.  Wiih- 
out  entering  into  the  various  debates 
on  tliis  eiul^fct,  I  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  consider  tbe  eclebratcd  memo- 
rial to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  tbt> 
Kouian  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland, 
assembled  in  Dublin  in  ]S4o.  In  this 
document  the  Prelates  state  that  "  ihey 
are  iiis|H>sed  to  co-o)>eruto  with  Iler 
Majesty's  (iovcmiuent  and  the  Legis. 
lature,  on  fair  and  rea»onal>lo  terms, 
for  establishing  a  svstem  for  tho  ex- 
tension of  aciuleinfeal  instruction  in 
Irehuid;"  anil  after  oliserving  that  it 
was  their  imlisnentiable  dutv  to  scenru 
to  the  uttiiost  the  failb  and  morals  of 
the  Reman  Catholic  Hliulents,  who 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  form  a 
large  proportion  of  Ibosu  attending  tho 
Hew  Colleges,  thoy  make  titu  following 
demands  : — 

1st.  That  a  fair  proportion  of  Pro- 
fessors and  offu'o.beaivra  shoulii  bo 
Koman  Catholics.  2il.  That  all  ap- 
pointmeiils  should  bo  vesttil  in  local 
boards  uf  trustees,  of  which  tho  Itonian 
Catholic  I'relalesof  tbe  pravincu  should 
be  members.  3rd.  That  lectures  on 
history,  Iiigic,  metaphysics,  moral  phi- 
losophy, gcolopi'  anil  anatomy  wero 
dangerous  to  faitb  ami  morale,  unless 
Itoman  Catholics  were  appointed  to 
each  of  these  Chairs.  4tb.  Tb.il  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
Colleco  authorities  with  tho  &itb  of 
•nyof  the  students  should  be  punished 
by  dismissal.  5lb.  That  K<iman  Ca- 
thoUc  cbaplains  shotdd  be  appointed  iii 
each  of  the  Colleges,  to  superintend  the 
BDOibI  and  reli^ous  instruction  of  tho 
Boman  Catholic  students ;  and  that 
tba  appcdntment  of  each  cbaplalu,  with 
a  KiitMle  salary,  should  bo  mnde  on  tho 
neonuDendationoftheRomanCatholic 
Kabop  of  the  diocese  in  which  tho  Col- 
lege is  ntuated ;  and  that  tbe  Mime  Pre- 
We  should  have  full  |>oner  to  removu 
•odt  diaplain  from  his  situation. 

Am   to  tbe  first  anil  third  of  these 

li,  it  was  allowed  en  all  sides 

uev  w«re   wholly   inuilinissilile. 

a  the  very  essence  of  the  Bill 

■u  i«ligtous  test  whatsoever  should 

ilied  either  to  Protessurs  or  flu. 

It  is  phun  that  these  demands 

MliJbtont  with  this  fundamental 
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principle.  In  some  rojspccts  also  they 
ap[>car  rather  unreasonable.  In  the 
pirticular  subjects  specified,  the  dan- 
ger to  be  apj)rehcuded  was  not  prose - 
l}'tisni,  but  infidelity.  Tlie  question 
lay  not  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
IVotestiints,  but  between  Christians 
and  unbelievers.  Unless,  then,  the  Prt»' 
lates  were  ])r(^pared  to  deny  that  any 
outside  ot*  their  own  Cliurch  could  be 
other  than  infidels,  their  demand  has 
no  wein:ht.  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  such  was  their  meaning.  It  is,  at 
least,  more  charitable  to  suppose  that 
they  meant  not  that  Protestants  were 
unht,  but  that  Roinan  Catholic.-?  were 
more  fit.  All  that  they  required  was 
that  s«;curitv  should  be  given,  in  con- 
nexion  with  these  subjects,  for  the  faith 
and  morals  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
youth,  and  this  security  is  aflbnled  by 
the  declaration  of  each  l*i"ofesst>r,  whicK 
we  shall  pri'sently  notice.  In  the  case 
of  history  there  is  much  more  reason 
in  their  requirement  ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  either  the  subject  must  be 
altojrether  omitted,  or  separate  Profes- 
sors appointed  fi)r  each  cn*ed — a  me- 
thod not  very  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  the  benefit  of  the 
students  or  the  harmony  of  the  Col- 
lei^es.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  better  wav  would  be  to  leave  out 
history  as  a  distinct  Chair,  and  to  re- 
quire attendance  on  a  course  of  lecrtnivs 
on  coustitutional  history,  whieh  the 
Professor  of  fTunspruih?nce  mij^ht  /:;ive. 
1  believe  that  this  plan  would  remove 
every  dillicultv,  and  wcmhl  Im<  of  infi- 
nitelv  more  service  to  the  students  than 
any  course  of  fjeneral  hi'Jtor}'  can  be. 

J'iXperiencv,  howi'ver,  luis  shown,  at 
least  to  those  who  n«irard  ex|H'rienr:o, 
that  even  in  these  matters  Protestants 
are  not  wholly  destitute  of  jroorl  feel- 
in  <i,  nor  incapable  of  fair  dealinj;  to- 
wards their  Koman  Catholic  brethren. 
Th(»  venerable  and  aecomplishefl  James 
Koche,  a  faithful  adherent  and  xea- 
lous  advocate  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  states,  that  in  the  University 
of  Paris  the  Pmti'stant  Profess<irs  have 
fIiowu  more  liberalitv  in  estimaiinsr 
Koman  C.itholic  merit,  than  the  Ro- 
man  Catholics  thems^'lves.  It  was  only 
last  summer  that  a  Protestant  Court 
of  liXauiiuers.  in  the  Prul«'«*tant  Uni. 
versit  v  of  Dublin,  nominated  to  a  |*iij- 
fi>><4or>liip  founded  by  a  Protestant 
A  re  h  hi  shop,  in  pn-ien-nee  to  Ke\eral 
Protestant  candidates,  the  only  Koman 
( 'aiholio  who  presented  bunsclf^  and  a 


board  of  Protestant  divines  confirmed 
their  choice.  A};ain,  in  the  "  semi- 
nary of  sin,"  at  Golway,  in  the  "  In- 
fidel Collep^*"  itself,  we 'find  a  faculty 
of  eight  Professors,  of  diUeront  creeds^ 
electing  as  their  representative,  durin^^ 
three  successive  yeai's,  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  of  their  number,  t  wonder 
how  many  similar  instances  conld  bo 
fouml  at  St.  Jarlath's  or  at  Tliurles. 

The  general  demand  for  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  Roman  Catholic  Professors 
and  otfice-bearcrs,  however  plausible 
at  first  sight,  app<*ars  to  have  been 
singularly  impolitic.  It  was  plainly 
the  only  chance  of  success  for  such 
iii'^titutions,  to  have  the  best  men  that 
eouUl  Ihj  got  connecteil  with  them.  If 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  ns  good  ai 
the  other  candidates,  they  did  not  rc- 
(piire  any  external  support.  If  they 
were  not,  it  wouhl  be  most  daniajzing 
to  the  Colleges,  (not  to  speak  of  the 
violation  of  principle)  to  have  appoint- 
ed tlu'in.  The  very  fact  of  so  few 
Roman  Catholics  having  been  appoint- 
cd,  instead  of  Ix'ing  an  objection  to 
the  C(;lle;!es,  as  their  enemies  main- 
tain,  speaks  volumes  for  the  necessity 
which  existcil  fi>r  their  institution.  The 
appointments  were  made,  with  extreme 
care,  and  with  admitted  fairness.  The 
Pi-esident  of  the  Galway  College  sccmi 
to  have  been  fully  warranted  m  assert* 
inir,  that,  **  The  country  has  ratified 
the  choice  ;  from  no  opponent,  how- 
ever unscrupulous  in  assertion ;  from 
no  or^ran,  however  malignant  in  oppo. 
tit  ion;  from  the  disappointed  hopes 
of  no  rejected  candidate  has  a  whisper 
of  uufiMrness  procee<led.*'  The  leaning, 
however,  was  avowedly  in  favoin*  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Sir  James 
Ciraham,  in  speaking  of  this  very  de- 
mand, «)bserved,  **  beyond  a  doubt,  on 
the  [)art  of  many  of  tlie  Pi-ofessors,  an 
ndhei-ence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  fnith 
would  be  an  additional  recommenda- 
tion ;  one*  too,  whieh  I  have  as  little 
doubt  would  not  lie  overlooked  in  the 
exereist^  of  the  prerog,ative  of  the 
('n)wn,  acting  under  responsible  ad- 
visers." That  this  recomineniiation 
was  not  overlookinl,  ap|)ears  from  the 
fact,  that  the  oflicc-beanTs — the  Re- 
gi*>trar,  Bursar,  ami  Librnrinn^-whose 
duties  did  not  requint  any  unusnal 
fikill  ur  ability,  an-,  in  the  Colleges  of 
Cork  and  (ialway,  without  exception^ 
R«jman  C*at  holies.  As  ri'ganls  the  Pro- 
fessfirsliips,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burke,  one  of 
the  leading  opponents  of  the  CoUcgPS, 
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tells  us  that  there  were  2,000  candi- 
dates ;  and  that  they  were — as  indeed 
might  have  been  expected — the  best 
educated  men  in  Ireland ;  and  yet  after 
all,  not  more  than  ten  Koman  Catho- 
lics were  appointed.  This  ciixjumstance 
was  owing  not  only  to  the  actual  want 
of  fitness  of  members  of  this  religion, 
but  to  their  want  of  means  of  proving 
that  fitness.    The  principal  distmctions 
in  Trinity  College,  Scholarships  and 
Fellowships,  are  exclusively  confined  to 
members  of  the  Established  Church, 
The  science  an<l  classical  medals  are 
seldom  sought  for,  except  by  successful 
Scholars,  or  Candidate  Fellows,  and  in 
practice,  have  been  rarely  obtained  by 
Koman  Catholics.  Thus  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholic, whatever  his  attainments  might 
actually  be,  was  placed  in  this  position : 
a  certiiin  kind  of  evidence  was  demanded 
from  him,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time 
deprived  of  all  means  of  obtaining  that 
evidence.     Men,  therefore,  ceased  to 
render  themselves  tit,  when  they  could 
make  no  use  of  that  fitness.     Strongly 
confirmatory  of  these  views  is  the  fact 
that  almost  all  the  Koman  Catholic  Pro- 
fessors connected  with  the  Colleges  be- 
long to  the  Professional  Faculties,  in 
which  these  difHculties  did  not  exist. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  strongerproof 
oftheinsufllclencyof  theexistingmeans 
for  developing  the  talents  of  our  Koman 
Catholic  countrymen.      The   demand 
for  a  local  governing  board  was  also 
considered,  and  with  good  reason,  in- 
admissible.     This   method   had   been 
adopted  in  the  Belfast  Academical  In- 
stitution, and  gfive  rise  to  desperate 
contentions  between  the  Unitarian  and 
the  orthodox  Presbyterians.     The  re- 
sult, as  stated  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
was  that,    **in  order  to   prevent  the 
academy  from  going  to  destruction,  it 
became  necessary  to  appoint  two  sets 
of  professors,  one  Presbyterian,  to  ob- 
viate the  want  of  orthodoxy,  and  the 
other  Unitarian,  in  conformity  with  the 
local   predominant  influence."     How- 
ever, as  the  o])ject  of  the  demand  was 
to  secure  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Pre- 
lates some  influence  in  the  management 
of  the  Colleges,  and  as  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  were  devotedly  at- 
tached to  that  particular  method  which 
(•x[)erience,  in  full  accordance  with  all 
r<vis()na))le  expectation,  had  so  empha- 
tically condenmed,   a   concession  was 
made  to  them  of  far  greater  advantiigc 
than    the  plan  which  they  had    pro- 
posed.     I  refer  to  the  clause  which 


provides  for  visitors.  The  Crown  can- 
not, by  its  prerogative,  delegate  its 
visitorial  powers  to  any  person  except 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  unless  the  power 
should  be  created  by  statute.  To  obvi- 
ate this  difiiculty  a  clause  was  introduced, 
which  enacts,  *'  that  the  visitor  or  vi- 
sitors of  said  College  shall  be  such  per- 
son or  persons  as  it  shall  please  her 
Majesty^  her  heirs  and  successors,  from 
time  to  time,  to  appoint."  Under  this 
clause  visitors  have  accordingly  been 
appointed,  including  the  Protestant  and 
the  Koman  Cathohc  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  in  the  several  provinces,  the 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  many  eminent  laymen.  In  order, 
in  some  degree,  to  meet  the  two  last 
demands,  in  which  he  could  not  fully 
concur.  Sir  James  Graham  proposed 
the  addition  of  clauses  which  sanctioned 
the  establishing,  by  private  benefac- 
tions, religious  teachers,  and  which  also 
gave  facilities  for  the  endowment  of  halls 
for  the  reception  of  students,  giving  also 
full  power  to  the  founder  to  make  what- 
ever rules  for  his  hall  he  pleased,  pro- 
vided that  the  principal  snould  be  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Such  were  the  concessions  made  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  measure,  the  Government 
of  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  Such  was  the  mea- 
sure which,  even  in  its  amended  form, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe  it, 
was  denounced  by  Dr.  Mac  Hale  as  a 
**  penal  and  oppressive  enactment."  The 
Irish  Koman  Catholics  were  to  writhe 
under  the  persecution  of  (we  quote  the 
words  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel)  **  Professors 
of  high  character,  moral  and  scientific, 
giving  excellent  secular  education  to 
the  youth  of  Ireland."  It  is  worth 
while  to  observe  what  his  Grace  of 
Tuara  is  pleased  to  call  penal.  In 
these  davs,  when  we  hear  so  much  of 

f)ersecution  and  penal  laws,  and  such- 
ike  general  terms,  it  may  be  consoling 
to  reflect  that  Dr.  MacIIale  does  not 
attach  to  these  words  the  same  mean- 
ing that  orditiary  mortals  do.  I  fear 
that  '*  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop 
ofTuam,"  like  the  boy  in  the  fable, 
has  been  so  long  shouting  "  wolf,"  that 
the  people  are  rather  slow  in  giving  cre- 
dit to  his  lusty  remonstrances  at  being 
really  shorn  of  his  beloved  beams.  The 
laity  seem  very  much  inclined  to  give 
the  same  answer  to  the  mild  pastorals 
that  are  poured  forth  from  St.  Jarlath's, 
that  the  deluded  philanthropists  made 
to  the  pathetic  appeals  of  the  sturdy 
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impostor  whom  Horace  tlu«('i'nH.'S — 
**  Q^upre  per egr ilium,  vicinia  ruuca  re- 
clniiint.** 

1  have  stat<;(l  that  the  measure,  Ii: 
ill  its  c>rijrinal  form,  niurely  pruposetl 
to  estal)lish,  at  the  ptihlie  expense,  an 
institution  Ibr  jrivin;^  to  all  cre<Mls,  with- 
out distinction,  a  purelv  FtMUihir  (;r!u- 
callon,  nien:ly  jriviii;;  eert:iin  taeilitirs 
for  imparting;  n'lijrions  instruetion  with- 
in the  ( -oUege  walls.  I  have  pointed 
out  the  various  amendments  which 
wci*e  elTected  during:  the  i)ro;;i"ess  of 
the  bill.  1  have  shown  how  the  hoards 
of  visitors  were  established,  how  the 
power  of  the  Cro>vn  to  api)oint  the  pro- 
les'*ors  was  limited,  how  encouraj|;e- 
mcnt  was  jjiven  to  individu;ds  to  endow 
I^ivinily  IVofcssorships,  and  establi-h 
halls  for  rc^denees  upon  anyctmditions 
they  mij^ht  please.  It  remains  to  be 
shown  what  further  altera! inns  have 
been  made  by  her  Majesty's  late  Go- 
vernment. 

1  have  already  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark that  the  si-veral  Quih-u's  Colle;^es 
have  lx?en  united  into  one  I'niversitv, 
with  e((ual  privilej^es  and  power  to  any 
of  the  old  establishments.  I  have 
also  referred  to  the  development  of  the 
\isitorial  powers  contained  in  tlu;  bill. 
Power  was  reserved  in  the  act  to  her 
Wajesty  to  make  statutes  for  the  fjo- 
vernment  of  the  Colleges.  Availing 
themselves  of  this  power,  and  perhaps 
straining  it,  the  hite  administration 
achledthe  Deans  of  Jtesich^nce?,  eh'rgy- 
men  of  the  strveral  niligious  denomina- 
tions, '*  who  have  the  moral  cave  and 
spiritual  charge  of  the  stmlents  of  their 
res|)eetivc  cree<ls.**  No  c! erg)* man  can 
assume,  or  continue  to  hold,  the  olHco 
of  Dean  of  Uesiih'nces,  uidess  approved 
})y  the  Hishop,  Mo^lerator,  or  consti- 
tuted authority  of  his  Church,  or  reli- 
gious denomination.  The  students, 
who  arc  un<ler  twenty-one  years  ofag**, 
must  n-side  either  >\ith  a  parent,  rehi- 
tive  or  friend,  «)r  in  some  nf  the  licens- 
ed boariling-li(>us4-s.  It  is  over  this 
latlerchi«*s  lliat  the  several  Deans  have 
especial  charge.  'I'he  following  o\- 
tract,  fri>m  the  statutes,  will  show  the 
important  duties  of  the-e  olUcers  :.^ 

*' 'I'l'ut  tlio  I)ian  of  1J< -i  Iriv-i-*  -ilinll  h'lvif 
niillnirify  t.i  vi-lt  tli-  l'<-!i"I  iH.nrliii  ,' 
liiiii'ti-i  ill  wlii  h  sfu'l-  iit"«  111'  ill-  ir  i-  ^\  •  ■  tivi* 
«'rn'.!>  ri*-i'l",  f«ir  tlii-  |»iir|<  <  ■•  d'"  .i!:*!- liii:^' n* 
li-  i  ii<i  iii'>tiii>-ti  'M  t-i  sui'h  r>tuil''i>;- :  iin.)  :<!);ill 
ill>it  li.lV-    |NiUrr,  uilli  lllr  I  nlii'UlM  I'O'  i»f  til*' 

Itiitlioii,  Al  iil«  r.it'ir,  ni  hiIh  r  n  1 1.  -i.i-^tlc.il  .iii- 
thi^iiy  nv  j-n  tiv- 1_\ ,  i^  iii.iki  !•  ^■il.Uiun.'*  !•  r 


the  due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  of 
sliKlcnt:*,  and  for  MTCurinp;  their  n*^ular  at* 
t(;ii<lancc  on  rlivinc  worship ;  such  n>f^1a- 
tioim,  In-fore  coining?  into  f«»rce,  to  be  laid  lie- 
for^t  the  President,  an<l  certified  by  him,  as 
not  interfuring  with  the  general  discipline  of 
tlio  College." 

It  merely  remains  to  notice  the  pre- 
cautions which  have  b<*cii  taken  to  so- 
cure  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  stu- 
dents  from  any  undue  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Professors.  I  mayi 
however,  observe  that  the  danger  on 
this  suliject  has  l)een  absurdly  exag- 
gerated. Dr.  Crolly,  the  late  Roman 
Catholic  Primate,  was  askinl  by  a  Par- 
liamentary Con  unit  tee,  *•  Have  you  erer 
heard  complaints  that  the  attendance 
of  Ktmiau  Cathcjlics  on  the  Belfast 
A<>ademica1  Institution  was  attomled 
with  any  danger  to  their  faith  ?"  His 
reply  was,  •*  Never.  If  I  hail,  I 
shouM  have  inteiiered  to  prevent  it; 
but  L  never  ap])ndiended,  in  the  sliukt^ 
est  degree,  any  thing  of  the  sort."  And 
Dr.  Croliygoes  on  to  state,  that  tko 
<*  Professors  of  the  Institution,  so  far 
from  having  a<'ted  in  any  wavoiTensivo 
to  the  Roman  ('atholics,  had  naidp 
although  they  were  ministers  of  tho 
l*resbyterian  ndigion,  proper  and  iv- 
spectfiil  attention  to  the  principles  of 
ttie  Uonian  Catholic  s<*holars."  Ai^ain, 
in  'JVinity  College,  where  it  would  be 
natural  to  suppose;  that  the  lloman 
Catholic  students  are  exiMised  to  pe- 
culiar dangers,  we  find,  tliat  whatever 
temi>t;itions  may  exist  to  conform  to 
the  religion  of  the  Kstablished  Church, 
none  of  the  Fellows  have  ever  been 
suspected  of  tami>ering  with  the  stu- 
dents entrusted  to  their  chaise. 
•MVhat,"  asked  Sir  llobert  Peel, 
'*  wa.H  the  testimimy  j)f  Mr.  WysCt 
I^Ir.  Shell,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  (rConucU 
on  this  point?  Why,  that  each  of 
them  had  been  for  four  years  resident 
within  the  walls  of  the  exclusively  Pro- 
testant Tniversity  of  Dublin,  and  were 
bound  to  Hiiy,  that  none  of  them  had, 
during  those  tour  years,  ever  heard 
any  Professor  utter  one  word  against 
the  Koman  Catholic  religion,  or  aU 
t(>mpt  to  take  any  advantage,  or  gidn 
them  fi-om  their  faith." 

It  is  not  very  dillicidt  to  sets  that  the 
dau;!i'r  wnidd  be  much  h•^ps  in  an  iusti- 
tutitin  >\hei\.>  no  religious  lest  existed, 
til  an  in  one  avowedly  and  cxctusivel/ 
I'roie.-^taiit.  A  pn)\i>i(in,  however, 
wA-i  added,  t'l  ;;i\e  still  gi'ealer  sccu- 
ri'y.     Kadi  Prol'easor  in  the  tjufcn's 
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Colleges  subscribes  a  declaration  to  the 
effect,   that  he  will   carefully  abstain 
from  teaching,  or  advancing,  any  doc- 
trine,   or    making  any  statement  de- 
rogatory   to    the  truths   of   revealed 
religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful 
to  the  reh'gious  convictions  of  any  por- 
tion of  his  class ;  and  further,  that  he 
vdW  not  introduce   or  discuss,  in  his 
capacity  of  Professor,  any  subject  of 
politics  or   polemics    tending   to  pro- 
duce contention  or  excitement.    For  the 
first  violation  of  this  declaration,  the 
delinquent  is    to  be  formally  warned 
and    reprimanded  by  the    President, 
and    on   a  repetition   of   the    offence 
the  President  is  directed  forthwith  to 
su.spend  him  from  his  functions,  and  to 
reconnnend,  officially,  to  the  Crown, 
his  removal  from  office.     Let  us  now 
compare  these  rules  with  the  demands 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates.  They 
re(|uired  a  fair  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholic  Professors  ;  as  many   of  that 
religion  as  deserved  to   succeed,  were 
appointed.      They   required  that   the 
Prelates  of  the  several  provinces  should 
be  members  of  a  local  board  of  trus- 
tees ;    these  prelates    were  appointed 
visitors,  if  they  only  chose  to  act.  They 
a})i)rehended   danger  in   certain    sub- 
jects ;  the  Professors  are  all  bound,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  not  to  tamper 
with  the  religious  persuasion  of  any  of 
the  students.     Tliey  required  that  any 
Professor  who  should  be  convicted  of 
any  such  offence  should  be  dismissed  ; 
it  was  granted   to   them.      They  de- 
manded the  appointment  of  Chaplains 
to   be   named   l)y   the   Bishop  of  the 
diocese  ;  thev  obtained  this  also.    And 

'  ml 

in  addition  to  all  this,  they  obtained— 
what  they  did  not  ask — the  privilege  of 
ereetin^j  halls,  or  of  having  exclusive 
boarding-houses  licensed  for  one  reli- 
gious denomination.  By  this  arrange- 
ment they  can  have  the  most  complete 
control  over  their  students.  I  believe 
most  men  would  consider  that  '*the 
fair  and  reasonable  terms,"  on  obtain- 
ing which  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates 
were  pledged  to  support  the  Colleges, 
had  been  fully  and  fairly  given.  I 
am  sure  that  no  such  securities  exist 
in  any  other  country,  and  I  am  much 
niislaken  if  they  will  not  appear  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  Protestant 
p(Mtion  of  the  community.  But  so 
far  from  receiving  the  promised  co- 
operation, the  Colleges  have  been  in- 
cessaiUly  assailed  with  the  most  daring 
and  unscrupulous  fury.     No  calumny 


was  too  gross,  no  imputation  too  foul, 
no  assertion   too    unfounded    for  the 
organs  of  the  intolerant  party  of  the 
Romish     Church    to    bring    forward 
against   Colleges    which,    to  use  the 
words  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  no 
mean  authority,  "  offer  the  most  solid 
and  enlightened  education  of  any  in- 
stitution in  Europe."     "Infidel,  Athe- 
ist, seminaries  of  sin,  sinks  of  corrup- 
tion, putrid  fountains,  primrose  paths 
which  lead  to  the  eternal  bonfire,  vam- 
pire institution" — such    are  a   few  of 
the  titles  so  liberally  bestowed.     The 
most  tremendous  penalties  are  threat- 
ened against  all  who  arc   connected 
with  these  Colleges,  and  spiritual  au- 
thority has  been  strained  to  the  utmost 
to  keep  away,  or  withdraw,  the  Ca- 
tholic youth.     And  to  crown  all,  the 
authority  of  the   Pope  is  clamorously 
invoked  and  graciously  bestowed,  and 
the   voice  of  an  Italian  priest   is   to 
frustrate  the  wise  and  beneficent  efforts 
of  our  Legislature.     In  all  this,  there 
certainly  appears,  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergj',  some- 
thing unusually  mysterious. 

In  1845  they  thankfully  received  the 
proposal  of  imited  education,  and  pro- 
fessed their  readiness  on  certain  terms 
to  co-operate  with  the  Government.  In 
1850 — after  all  that  they  asked,  and  still 
more,  was  granted  to  them — they  de- 
clare that  no  system  of  united  educa- 
tion can  be  safe  for  the  youth  of  their 
Church.  In  1845  the  Synod  of  Dublin 
demanded  the  appointment  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman  '*  to  superin- 
tend the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion" of  the  Roman  Catholic  students. 
In  1850  the  Synod  of  Thurles  denounce 
suspension  ipso  facto  against  any  eccle- 
siastic who  **  arrives  at  such  a  degree 
of  temerity"  as  to  hold  that  office.  For 
several  years  they  adopted  this  very 
principle  of  united  education  in  the 
National  Schools ;  it  was  not  till  last 
year  that  they  discovered  its  danger. 
The  condemnation  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges implies  an  ayor/ion*  condemnation 
of  every  other  system  of  instruction, 
except  such  as  can  be  obtained  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  seminaries.  It  cer- 
tainly is  strange  that  the  light  has 
dawned  so  late  upon  these  sensitive 
Prelates.  Our  fathers  were  stunned 
with  their  clamorous  entreaties  for  ad- 
mission into  Trinity  College.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  their  partial  exclusion 
is  one  of  the  regular  stock  grievances. 
For  nearly  sixty  years,  however,  they 
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have  acquiesced  in  the  education  of  tho 
Koinan  Catholic  youth  in  that  Univor- 
tity,  in  whir-li  even  sonic  of  tla-ir  own 
mciiilicrs  were  educated.  The  nicdicid 
students  have  Imicu  hitherto  allowed  to 
learn  anatoniv  innnv  herelifal  wavthcv 
>jeetion  was  ever  raised  to 
the 'irreligious  beef  a!id  mutton  of  the 
ino>t  learned  hi'ncliers.  En^dncerin;r 
FtudtMits  niijrht  look  after  their  faith  :ind 
moral??  as  tliev  hi*s;t  rouhl.  In  France, 
in  JMj^ium,  an<l  ether  Continental 
states,  Mystenis  of  c;ilucatinn  have  lieen 
jrlatlly  sanel.ionnd,  without  any  «  f  tlie 
heenriii'.'S  whieli  the  (lovfrimient  and 
Parliament  of  (ireat  Jiriiain  l)a\o 
prante<l.  AVe  must  remeuiher,  too, 
that  mo?'t  of  the  leadini;  IJitiuan  Ca- 
tholic Collef^i'S  {111'  alliliated  to  the 
hopelessly  Gudk'ss  Univei*>ity  of  L(;n- 
don.  Kven  tlie  very  Clolle^e  of  St. 
Patrick,  Tliurles,  in  which  so  many 
most  rrveixii'l  members  iif  the  Svnod 
reposed  in  all  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
while  thev  were  for^in;r  their  ecelesi- 
n.'<ti(7al  thunderbolt  for  the  (Ju<'en's 
Colleges,  j)roudly  assures  an  ailiniring 
ivorld  that  it  is  emjjDWererl  to  ;rrant 
certificates  to  candidates  ibr  de;:n»es 
in  arts  and  law,  from  this  infidel  Uni- 
verMtv.  It  was  indeed  onlv  a  few 
months  ago  that  a  paragraph  went  the 
round  of  all  tin*  pap.Ts  ghnilying  a 
fstudent  who  had  spoiled  tlie  Ji^gypf  ians, 
and  brou;:ht  baekfrom  Somerset  llou>e 
the  high  distinetion  of  LL.H.  All  this 
appears  to  ordinary  minds  some\\hat 
Ktraiige ;  and,  again,  wlun  we  oniparu 
the  unanimous  vote  ol'  lt!<4.j  with  the 
ductored  majority  of  r//if  in  1800,  it  is 
not  easy  to  ^t•^ist  the  conilusion,  that 
some  inviMble  inilueiiee  has  been  in 
operation.  The  natuiv  of  the  argu- 
ments urged  against  the  Collegi.'s,  and 
the  mode  ot  ctmt rover.- v,  seem  to 
Ftnngthen  this  })elief.  AVlien  we  col- 
lect ami  compare  the  various  i^bjections 
to  the  Colleges,  we  find  them  consistent 
unly  in  their  incoinisteney.  AVhoii 
Archbi.diop  .Mac  11  ah'  bt rives  to  gain 
over  the  l*ope,  he  terrifies  hi-;  Holiness 
with  the  assurance  that  tlu'K'  College:' 
arc  revolutionary  establishments,  and 
aiij  supported  only  by  *•  audacious  and 
bediiious  men."  Such  i^  thf  rather 
iim:oiiipIini»ntary  deseripiinu  whieh 
this  eminent  Pit'lati'  ^'ixcs  (jf  the 
*«  Vuunir  fteland"  parly,  wlm,  ^\ith  all 
their  faults  and  fullii'S,  wire  at  hast 
honest  and  eoii>istent.  On  the  other 
ha  ml.  Father  l»urke,  in  addn-ssing  the 
Jrish  public,  proclaims  the  ^rcat  fact, 


that  the  Colleges  are  the  **  birthplace 
and  nurseries  of  political  corruption, 
baseness,  an<l  vonaiily."  Thb  worthy 
divine,  who  is  inexprcsmbly  bhocked  at 
the  idea  of  the  students  l)eing  powibljr 
ex|K.'eted  to  indulge  in  the  extravngunt 
luxiirii;s  of  shoes  and  stockin$!Sy  and 
ail  oeeasional  clean  hhiit,  fimU  hiuuHslf 
utterly  at  a  h'Ss  how  to  oxprc«  hit 
horror  at  Colleges  where  tne  Irish 
youth  might,  ])erliap9,  leani  that  the 
potato  disease  could  have  arit>en  from 
any  other  cHuse  than  the  malice  pre- 
\M.\\<c  of  Lord  Clari'ndon  and  Lord 
ffohn  Uu'^sell.  Su,  tuo,  when  the  pro- 
bable future  of  the  Colleges  is  to  be 
ilbi^tratrd  bv  a  ivference  to  conti- 
nental exjKTieiices,  wo  arc  told  that 
tliey  ai*o  iiifid- 1  and  Atheiftic.  AMien 
it  is  fuund  convenient  to  allude  to  the 
hi>torv  of  i'ducaiiun  in  our  own  coun- 
try, tfii*y  bceoine  proselytiMiig  and  he- 
iviieal.  'ihe  Wizard  of  the  Xorth 
must  in  future  hide  hb  diminished 
liead  before  the  logical  legcnleiuain  of 
his  (iraee  of  Tuam,  and  his  worthy 
conficrc  Fiii'iid  Lucas. 

Tho  mode  of  eontroversy,  toOf  bctrayi 
a  want  of  candour  and  straightfurwaid- 
ness  that  looks  hardlv  honesL  Father 
linrke,  who,  with  all  his  feebleness,  ii 
one  of  the  best  opponents  of  tlie  C<J^ 
legi's,  argues  that  the  Uonian  Catholic 
i'hrrgy,  Irum  their  having  generally 
tnivt  lied  a  goo<l  dealf  nmst  be  muca 
more  competent  to  instruct  in  modem 
languages  than  "  your  l*n)fessurs  of  the 
Colleges,  who  have  invbably  never  trod 
a  mm]  of  continental  ground."  Yet  the 
least  impiiry — even  the  very  names  of 
the  gentl(>nien  to  whom  he  aUuilofl*^ 
might  have  saved  liim  from  this  blun- 
der, I'or  they  are  in  fact  natives  of  the 
count  nes  whose  languages  they  teach, 
AVe  may  believe,  lioweveri  ttiat  this 
mistake  proci'ciU'd,  not  from  any  want 
of  honesty,  but  Iroin  gr«)ss  and  culpable 
negligiuce.  I  am  atraid  I  can  hardly 
say  M>  much  for  another  instance. 

In  the  Dublin  Review  for  Jidy,  1850* 
Ihnv  is  a  notice  of  Dr.  Hancock's 
"  ImjMiliineiits  to  the  Proi«perity  of 
Ireland."  Aflcr  praising  that  admi- 
rable lit  tie  worl: — not  certainly  in  higher 
terms  than  it  de«erves — the  reviewer 
diaws  a  eom]ianson  lift  ween  it  and 
Sir  Kobert  Kane*s  "Industrial  Re- 
SMiirces" — very  mneh  to  the  dx«ad\'an« 
tage  of  the  latter— and  nmtrasts  the 
fuH.>  teaching  of  a  Professor  in  an  mde- 
xMident  instltntion  like  Trinity  C<1» 
ege,  vitU  the  8lavi:>h  doctrines  of  A  Go* 
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vernment  official.     It  is  just  possible 
that  the  reviewer  may  not  have  known 
that  the  "Industrial  Resources"  was 
written  some  years  before  Sir  Robert 
Kane  became  President  of  the  Cork 
College ;  although  here  too — as  in  the 
preceding  case — the  writer  opght   to 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  be- 
fore he  made  a  serious  attack  upon  a 
gi-eat  public  institution  :  but  it  is  per- 
fectly impossible  that  he  did  not  know 
that  Dr.  Hancock  was  not  only  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  in  Trinity 
College,  but  also  Professor  of  Jm'is- 
prudonce   and   Pohtical   Economy   in 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast ;  because 
this  fact  appears  in  the  title  page  of 
the  book,   and  is  transcribed   at  full 
length  at  the  head  of  the  very  article 
in  which  these  most  shameless  state- 
ments  are    made.      Thus   it   appears 
that  the  ser>ile  theories  were  put  for- 
ward by  a  man  who  had  at  the  time  no 
connexion  with  the  Colleges,  because 
they  had  not  been  founded ;  while  the 
independent  and  national  theory,  as  it 
is  stupidly  called,  is  found  in  a  book 
not  only  written  by  a  Professor  actually 
engaged  in  teaching  in  the  Colleges, 
but  even  dated  from  Queen's  College, 
Uelfast.     The  newspapers  of  the  day, 
and  Sir  Robert  Kane  himself,  protested 
against    the   inference    sought    to   be 
diawn ;  but  although  nearly  two  years 
have  since  passed  by,  the  Dublin  Review 
has  never  had  the  manliness  to  avow  its 
ciTor,  and  to  remove  from  the  minds 
of  its  readers  the  effects  of  its  most 
unfounded    and    wanton    attack.       I 
believe  that  the  annals  of  controversy 
will  not  afford  a  similar  instance  of  a 
respectable  journal  lending  itself  to  so 
coarse  and  palpable  a  fraud. 

Another  most  unjust  attack,  havin? 
for  its  object  the  ruin  of  an  individual, 
and  through  him  an  injury  to  the  in- 
stitution, may  be  found  in  the  case 
of  Professor  De  Vericour.  This  gen- 
tl(?inan  published  a  work  entitled  the 
'*  Historical  Analysis  of  Christianity.** 
!Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  no  lover  of  infi- 
delity, though  a  warm  lover  of  freedom 
of  thought,  describes  it  as  •*  a  very  in- 
nocent work,  a  sort  of  supplement  to 
(ruizot,  embodying  the  religious  eclec- 
ticism of  that  statesman,  very  reverent 
in  its  tone,  and  containing  even  a 
formal  protest  against  all  teacbing 
founded  on  infidelity."  This  book  was 
received  with  a  burst  of  the  most  fu- 
rious and  calumnious  in^wective.  Gar- 
bled extracts,  and  passages  separated 


from  the  context,  wei'e  quoted  to  prove 
it  blasphemous  nature.  Leading  arti- 
cles appeared,  week  after  week,  in  the 
worthy  organ  of  a  truth-loving  party, 
denouncing  as  well  the  writer,  as  the 
institutions  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. So  violent  was  the  outcry  that 
it  induced  the  authorities  of  the  Col- 
lege to  which  M.  de  Vericour  belongs,  to 
suspend  that  gentleman,  in  his  absence, 
and  to  memorialise  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  his  removal.  Subsequently  the 
matter  was  hushed  up,  and  M.  de  Veri- 
cour was  reinstated  in  his  functions. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  here  an  instance 
of  the  ludicrous  inconsistency  which 
may  be  found  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. The  Waterford  Chronicle^  after 
a  somewhat  exaggerated,  as  we  hope, 
account  of  the  educational  condition 
of  Waterford,  continues  his  lament  in 
the  following  words  :— 

"  You  will  get  hundreds  to  spout  politics 
with  you ;  they  will  talk  of  the  glorious 
Hungarians  and  pugnacious  Cafires ;  they 
will  tell  you  of  California  or  Cuba.  Take 
down  a  map  of  the  world,  and  ask  them  to 
show  you  any  one  of  these  places  on  it,  and 
you  might  as  well  send  tliem  to  seek  for  Sir 
John  Franklin  in  a  cock-boat.  This  is  a 
bitter  truth,  but  it  is  truth.  Public  institu- 
tions where  the  mysteries  of  science  are  un- 
folded we  have  none.  ...  In  consequence 
of  the  want  of  opportunities  of  teaching  our 
children  an  education  suitable  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  age,  we  can  give  them  but  mere 
rudimentary  knowledge,  and  then  send  them 
on  the  public  streets  to  waste  their  youth  in 
idleness,  or  in  the  acquirement  of  habits 
whose  pernicious  tendencies  are  blots  upon 
their  after-life." 

Yet  in  the  very  same  page,  of  the 
Tery  same  paper,  which  describes  so 
melancholy  a  state  of  things,  and  indi- 
cates its  immediate  cause,  we  find  the 
following  flourish  ft-om  Bishop  Walsh 
of  Halifax,  a  native  of  Waterford :— . 

"  Our  steamer  arrived  last  night,  bringing 
the  glorious  news  of  the  confirmation,  by  his 
Holiness,  of  tlie  Synod  of  Thurles.  I  haga 
we  will  now  present  an  united  and  unbroken 
front  to  the  common  enemy." 

It  is  curious  also  to  observe  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  respect  paid  to  the 
Pupal  authority  on  the  subject  of  the 
Colleges,  and  on  some  other  questions 
of  a  less  congenial  nature.  Many  of 
our  readers  will  remember,  that  in  1814 
a  rescript  appeared  from  Monsignor 
Quarontotti,  the  acting  Prefect  of  the 
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Tropaganda,  nllowing  the  Roman  Ca. 
thdicD  Xtt  acueiit  tbi'  offer  of  Emanci- 
mii'ia,  on  cundition  of  Government 
haijiig  a  vi^tu  on  the  appointment  of 
bi;^h(ip!i.  This  document,  which  eman- 
uKtiI  iruin  an  autLurity  fumiahed  iritb 
lull  pontilical  power:,  tnuTCceired  with 
a  jK-rfuct  Ktonii  of  indi^na^ou.  Tbc 
voiii!  of  t)iu  siicRCHHir  of  St.  Feter  was 
at  that  tiiiii:  "  re^anh^l  with  fuchngi 
of  disgust  ami  indi^mtiion"  by  tlie 
p1ur|;y  of  Dublin.  It  iijipcarcil  "  an 
unwarrantable  ■!<i<unipttijn  of  authority 
(in  tlm  pun  of  tlie  I'rum^nda,  ind  iu~ 
coiit|ii.-b:ut  to  bind  tbv  lri»h  Catbolicf." 
i:>ureitrkCOinmi:D(Iutlwa»"pcr- 
*  and  "  luisebierdiu,"  and  it 


IlolirieHE'a  )4"ii  nuinual,  llicy  would  not 
ob<-yit.  "  Wuprotufl,"  wii"dtlnicler«jr 
of  ihitiry,  "against  tho  mst-ript  na 
llgui^^t  tho  vito.  Vi'e  reject  ihf  un- 
cunuiiii'id  iiitL-rfurenec  ufthcKln^,  us 
Kouian  Catholics  j  wo  ruject  tho  un- 
(■(iiistiluliuiiaL  inl(.-i'fcreiieu  of  tbc  Pope, 
an  uilizciui."  Not  \va  finu  wui  tho  at- 
tiliKlu  uiuunicil  by  tliu  litity.  In  their 
ndilreu  tu  tlw  l*oi>v  in  August,  IHIS, 
they  vxprca  t]ieniM.'lvL-s  as  tullowi  :— 
"  HuBi.vk  to  obtiuii  from  our  Govern- 
lut^tiC  nothinj!  niori'  tluin  lliu  n-stora- 
tidii  of  temporal  ri^hl*,  and  uiuat  most 
humbly,  but  nioHt  lirmly  protest  B;;ninat 
tliu  intorloroncu  of  your  Iloliuuss,  or 
any  ol  her  foreign  iirelate,  stiilo,  orpo- 
tiMitalc,  in  the  control  of  our  teni]ioral 
coiiiluet,  or  in  the  orran^eiucut  ut  our 
jii4ilical  concomii." 

IIuw  dilU'ri'Jit  this  ]angua<:c-  i*  from 
that  wliieb  is  still  liutT^t!  "■  ^"^  '^^  '■ 
"  KoiiK!  lutH  bikJou  i  tbeiv  i»  now  no 
doubt,  nu  hcntaUoi).  Another  re- 
tieiiptl  nnfillu-r  crinu- ;  nnotliirn-aROQ 
for  tbuiikfuliuis  to  AliiiiKlity  (iod." 

Jl  is  not  fa»y  to  blv  the  distinction 
l>i>tinvn  these  caww.  If  any  iiuvstion 
iui(;ltt  have  been  nu^iposed  to  bo  spiri- 
tual, it  was  one  which  referred  to  the 
actual  apjioinlmenl  of  bishujis.  If 
tlii-re  WBK  any  matt«-r  uxi  whieb  the 
lloly  8<v  ha<l  a  right  to  be  heatO,  it 
wns  one  which  van  fo  clow.'ly  uoiinceted 
with  tho  exereiw!  of  itrt  jirivihg.'!!.  If 
thi:  nicrt'  tilk'Si>riiishu|>g  huvi^  become 
H|.iritunl  in  1H51,  how  could  tla-ir  ap- 

Kiinlmciil  lia\elH'('ii  tcniiHiral  in  18147 
■  ihi'  ehi-lioii  of  liiiJni«  was  a  tom- 
jioral  <|iHi>ti<>ni  liow  can  the  tyRlein  of 
niiiii'd  itliicntiou  lie  a  spiriuud  one? 
]f  till'  intert'iTcnou  iif  tbu  I'opa  on  a 
nuiitLT  of  Chnrcli  goveminent  wm  ui^ 
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constitmional  in  18U,bowisitleM»iii 
ereclini'  territorial  «ew,  and  condemn. 
ing  parliamentary-  coUope«  in  I80I  ? 

But  we  have  more  recent  instances 
of  a  contemptuous  dL^regard  of  tfae 
apojtolie  uiaudatef.  The  late  Fopn 
sanctioned  tbit  national  sdiotJi.  It  is 
the  boa»t  ol'  the  arcfailiocese  of  TuaiD, 
tliat  notasmiicb  af  a  si^tary  school  ot 
the  kind  within  its  1iniit!<,  nolt.'Sts  the 
"ancient  fi.'htaiT  reign"  of  ignomnce, 
poverty,  and  crime.  It  is  the  penuliar 
happiness  of  tho  mo<it  eiiUi^fatened 
"  John  Ari'hhishop  of  Tuani"  that  the 
L'l-nsus  Commisi^ers  of  1841  could 
not  find  more  than  twvutv  tier  cent, 
of  the  entirv  population  m  nis  town, 
^ilty  of  the  nboiiiinalile  mmc  of 
knowing  how  to  read  ami  write.  Re- 
«'rij>t  after  ti-script  comninnded  tha 
Iloninn  Catholic  clerj!;}-  to  abstain  from 
lakiuj;  any  active  i>an  in  jwlitic* ;  and 
the  lri^)l  eU-rgv  have  been  agaiu  and 
agnin  ri'iiiiiKk-d  li)'  him  to  wncHn  the/ 
now  profc»s  nich  ini[ilirit  obedicncet 
that  "  the  biniso  of  Uod  is  a  boiiM  <^ 
iirayer,  and  not  an  olfice  for  traCBc,  or 
for  si'i-ubr  liii»iiii-s«;  and  that  tlic  mU 
luvters  of  [leavc,  and  the  dbpcnspn  of 
(be  mysteries  of  Gn),  should  not  en- 
ga|n  themselves  in  Fecular  concern^ 
and  should  have  a  hoirur  of  blood  and 
revcnj-e."  Yet  thi:<  did  not  prevent  » 
ehfl]ii't  in  the  dinci-^-  of  Ardagih  fnun 
beiujr  deia-cmtiil  by  the  unhallowed 
rcvebi  uf  a  Itegieal  bnuijuet.  The  ver^ 
last  timu  thai  Dr.  Mnelliile  exercised 
his  prerogatii-o  of  nominating  a  cowboy 
fur  the  eounly  uf  Maj-o,  he  boaatnl  that 
fiirly  uf  bis  iiricsts  were  un  the  hust- 
ings. Kven  j-et  altnr  denunciatioiii 
have  not  l>e<'n  forgotten,  and  Dr.  Ca- 
liill's  pamphlets  are  still  redohint  of 
blood.  A<;iun,  at  the  late  Cork  etec 
tion,  the  liev.  Justin  M'Csrthy,  P.P. 
of  Mallow,  thus  pronounces  jut^ment 
upon  the  claims  of  a  tried  and  futUbl 
tnember  of  his  party,  Mr.  William  Fk. 


"  llui'h  m  I  value  hhn  u  a  puhle  mmt, 
I  niiwt  wiliihoM  from  hba  the  man  aNwort 
of  niJ  I  may  ba  abla  to  nndcr  Um  hi  ttt 
Rtlainincnt  of  lus  iinMDt  1 " " 
quenn  uf  bu  bcin^  on*  of  Ih 
porters  uT  a  syaCrm  of  tdna 
to  Ik  frautflit  wilb  grave  M 
Ifva  lit  bitli  R111I  TTinrii 
tviKbiiij;  autliuitty  in  tha 
Convliia-d  ai  I  am  ""  * 
abbtwUlfU      '  tl 
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can  result  from  matorial  legislation,  and  be- 
lieving Mr.  Fngan  to  be  an  anient  and  ta- 
lented supporter  of  this  system,  doubly  con- 
demned by  the  successor  of  Christ  in  tlio 
vi-^ible  government  of  the  Church,  I  must 
cousidcr  Ids  opinions  on  this  point,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  more  di;!»qualifying  tlian  opi- 
nions I  may  deem  erroneous  on  most  other 
political  questions." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by 
what  casuistry  the  reverend  returning 
olKcor  reconciles  this  writ  with  the  oath 
which  he  once  took  at  IVIaynooth.  That 
oath  runs  as  follows : — **  And  I  de- 
clare that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
l*ope  ot'Kome  hath  or  ought  to  have 
any  temj)oral  or  civil  jurisdiction, 
power,  superiority,  or  pre-eminence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  within  these 
realms."  After  Mr.  Fagan  had  been 
found  wanting  in  the  clerical  balance, 
Mr.  Alexander  M'Carthy  aspired  to 
the  most  sweet  voices  of  the  Corkagiau 
priests.  But  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy 
found  another  candidate  who  under- 
took to  "do  their  spiritings"  more 
gently,  and  j)oor  Mr.  M'Carthy  found 
to  his  no  small  vexation  that  the  **holy 
men"  had  quietly  settled  the  entire 
busine?."^,  and  that  he  was  not  to  be 
])ermittt'd  even  the  poor  gratification 
of  a  hopeless  contest.  After  all,  the 
Kdinhuri^h  Review  was  not  far  wron^: 
when,  five- and- thirty  years  ago,  it  de- 
clared, that  **  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  our  Irish 
brethren  just  so  far  as  it  suits  their  pur- 
poses, or  coincides  with  their  own  doc- 
trines." 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  very  unrea- 
sonable hypothesis  to  imagine  some 
hitherto  undiscovered  vortices  in  which 
the  mind  of**  the  venerated  hierai'chy" 
lias  been  tossed  to  and  fro.  What  the 
nature  of  this  mysterious  influence 
may  be,  it  is  not  in  my  power,  of 
course,  distinctly  to  state.  We  may, 
however,  derive  some  little  assistance 
from  the  declaration  of  certain  of  the 
Prelates  themselves.  In  an  address 
presented  by  seventeen  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishops  to  the  Pope  in 
1845,  they  state,  as  one  of  the  objections 
to  the  proposed  scheme  of  Government 
Education,  that  it  would  seriously  in- 
terfere with  the  well-being  of  the  va- 
rious Roman  Catholic  Colleges.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  interested 
opposition  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  cru- 
sade against  the  Colleges ;  but  even 
irithoiit  thib  positive  statement  of  the 


Bishops  themselve.*!,  we  might  well  be- 
lieve that  the  college  of  Galway  would 
prove  a  verj'  disagreeable  neighbour  to 
the  sensitive  erudition  of  St.  jarhith*s. 
One  could  not  expect  that  the  astrono- 
mical zeal  of  Primate  CuUen  would  be 
abated  by  the  fear  of  some  of  his  lambs 
being  seduced  from  the  fold  of  Armagh, 
to  tarry  among  the  infidel  rapparees  of 
Belfast.  We  may  be  sure,  too,  that 
after  all  the  trouble  Dr.  Slattery  has 
taken  to  prop  up  the  tottering  fortunes 
of  his  seminary  at  Thurles,  he  was  not 
likely  to  regard  with  much  favour  the 
rival  "  pestilence"  in  Cork.  If  we 
analyse  the  majority  of  Thurles  cele- 
brity, we  shall  find  that  out  of  the 
fourteen  who  composed  it,  eight  had 
seminaries  of  their  own,  four  were 
suffragan  bishops,  and  quite  under  the 
influence  of  Dr.  MacHale ;  oneof  them, 
indeed,  is  a  Professor  in  the  hallowed 
and  enlightened  precincts  of  St.  Jar- 
lath's  ;  while,  of  the  remaining  two, 
one  is  the  somewhat  famous  Lamb  of 
Ardagh,  who  acts  the  part  of  Giant 
Maul  to  his  brother  Shiygood  of  Tuam, 
and  the  other  is  the  letter-writing  sage 
of  Cloyne,  who  prides  himself,  hke 
!Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  with  quite  as  much 
success,  upon  his  "  nice  derangement 
of  words,"  and  who  doubtless  fears  that 
the  profane  philology  of  the  new  Col- 
leges might  not  duly  appreciate  the  in- 
comparable grammar  of  his  epistolary 
escai)ades  in  behalf  of  the  Tenant 
League,  and  his  persecuted  friend,  the 
Tablet.  It  is  but  right,  however,  to  add, 
that  of  the  minority,  six  were  prelates 
who  were  connected  with  diocesan  se- 
minaries. It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  re- 
flect that  so  many  men  were  so  far  raised 
above  the  prejudices  of  their  order,  the 
ties  of  interest,  or  the  fear  of  slander, 
as  to  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  pledge 
they  offered  in  1845,  and  that  among 
the  faithless,  six  "  were  faithful  found." 
There  is  another  circumstance,  which 
although  not  in  itself  conclusive,  will 
help  to  strengthen  the  position  we  have 
indicated.  Many  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
such  as  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan 
friars,  have  alwavs  been  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  Cfolleges.  They  keep 
elementary  schools,  and  thus  become 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  a 
progressive  education  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  thev  see  a  new  and  honour- 
able  field  opened  up  for  the  industry 
and  talents  of  their  most  successful  pu- 
pils. They  are,  therefore,  so  far  from 
opposing  the  Colleges  that  they  arc  in- 
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olined  to  afFord  them  the  wannest  sup- 
port. I  am  awfirc  of  one  case  m 
>vbich  an  oxfinjiljiry  clergyman,  who 
has  siicfossfully  conducted  a  larj^e  de- 
nieiitaiy  pchool,  is  anxious  to  o]>cn  a 
boarding-house  in  connexion  with  the 
adjoining  Queen's  Co'iK'ge,  on  the  most 
reasonable  terms,  hut  has  been  withliehl 
through  fear  of  the  decrees  of  the  Sy- 
nod of  Thurles. 

I  may  mention  a  rc*markid)le  case 
whicli  has  lately  come  to  my  eai*s,  and 
•which  will  go  far  to  jn'ove  that  their 
Godlessness  is  not  the  only  objection  to 
the.  (^ueiiu's  C\>lle;ies.  A  l*(»nian  Ca- 
tholic genthMuan,  of  profound  learning 
and  of  und(iul)ti>d  piety,  determini'd  to 
esUdjlibh  some  means  of  ctlucation  in  the 
desfilate  districts  of  the  Wi*st.  Ileac- 
cunlinjzly  j)r()cuivd  the  grant  of  a  sidt- 
ablii  site,  and  collocU'd  puljsciiptions 
suilicient  to  enable  him  to  build  and 
endow  the  school.  He  did  more,  for 
he  devoted  his  own  time  and  vast  learn- 
ing to  the  accon)phshment  oi'  tlie  good 
work  he  had  in  hand.  At  lir>t,  all  wunt 
on  smoothly,  tind  this  cxcclU-nt  man's 
exeilions  were  ('rtjwned  with  complete 
suct^ess.  lUit  as  the  school  })rospen.-d, 
its  ])hin  was  enlarged;  a  com|H^tL'nt 
M-holar  was  engagLKl,  and  a  large 
class  were  i>rogiH'Sfcingin  classical  know- 
ledge, and  the  ix»ll  of  the  schot»l  showed 
a  daily  attendance  of  about  .'300  boys. 
Tile  school  promiK'd  soon  to  lK*come 
a  Ibrmidabli'  rival  to  St.  Jarlath's.  The 
fnit  went  tbrth.  The  classics  were  C(m- 
di:nnu;d:  the  venerable  founcU'r,  after 
a  fruitless  contest,  withdii'w  in  son\»w 
and  ilisgust  ;  the  school  langnishe<l,  and 
at  pn.'seut  ilrags  on  a  mei'clv  nominal 
(existence.  Heiv  at  h>ast  ruligion  was) 
safe,  faith  was  inviolate,  and  nionds 
wei-e  secure.  No  se<lition  wa8  to  be 
fcaivd  ;  no  unworthy  or  anti-Irish 
dt)Ctrines  were  likely  to  l)e  set  forth, 
but  it  was  an  infringi'ment  on  the  ino- 
noi)(»ly  of  Tuam.  Such  is  the  encou- 
ragiMuent  which  the  Chuivh  of  Itomo 
gives  to  knowleilge.  When  her  chil- 
dron  ask  her  for  bread,  slie  givi^s  them 
a  stone. 

There  arc  two  points  connected  with 
this  controvei'sy  which  we  may  Ikto 
nolioc.  It  has  l)«'en  strongly  urged  of 
Liti'  that  the  Collrges  Dill  and  ih«  Kc- 
cleriaslical  TithsKdl  are  cln^lv  allied, 
and  ihal  the  \v\A\  Roman  Catholirs  can 
ni'vt-r  trust  the  protler  ofedncatitiu  iVom 
a  (iovi*nniU'nt,  the  head  of  wliii-h  de- 
nouniHid  their  n'ligion  as  a  suju-nstitious 
muuuuen*.      It  i^  worth  wLilc  to  rc< 


member  that  the  person  who  intro^ 
dnced  the  Colleges  Bill,  and  who  stea- 
dily refused  to  sanction  the  demands 
of  the  assoTubled  Bishops,  was  Sir  Jas. 
(iraham,  the  ver}*  statesman  who,  from 
liis  o]»])osition  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Unities  Bill,  is  now  held  up  as  the  model 
of  virtue  and  wisdom,  altiiough  in  1845 
Dr.  Ma(dlale  declared  that  ms  Protes- 
tiintism  rendercfd  him  quite  unworthy  of 
Confidence.  It  is  also  worth  remember- 
ing that  the  Bill  which  Sir  Jos.  Graham 
then  passed  in  its  amenfle<l  form,  was 
stigmatised  by  Dr.  Mac  1 1  ale  as  a 
"j)emd  and  oppressive  enactment;" 
w  liile  it  was  under  Lord  John  Russell  s 
Administration  that  those  various  de- 
mands, which  had  Ikh^u  ma<lc  bv  the  Ko- 
]nan  Catholic  Prelates,  were  fully  grant- 
ed. The  next  point  is,  that  it  lias  bucn 
said  we  ought  not  to  complain  of  op- 
f>ositiou  of  the  Synod  of  Thurlca  to 
the  Collegi'S,  as  it  is  no  more  than  what 
the  chrgy  of  the  Est^iblishud  and  Prea- 
by  teriau  C hunches  have  done.  It  is  true 
that  s(mie  of  the  extnmic  party  of  both 
these  Churches  joine<l,  fora  time,  in  the 
senseless  cr)'  of  the  Godless  Colleges. 
With  tliat  &trang(>  aflinity  which  con- 
stantly exists  l)etween  all  extremes,  the 
singular  s{NM-taclewas  presented  of  those 
who  held  Pio  Nono  to  bo  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  and  those  who  were  daily  de- 
nouncing him  as  Antichrist,  making 
conmiou  cause  against  the  progress  ^ 
education.  Tlie  one  ])arty  termed  the 
( 'olleges  infidel,  the  other  cidled  thorn 
^fass  Colleges  and  anti-Protestant  In- 
Mitutitms.  llap]>ily  this  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestants  has  groatlv 
abated,  if  it  has  not  altogether  cuaseo. 
Our  venerate<l  Primate,  the  gifted  Arch, 
bishop  of  Dublin,  the  gn>at  majority  of 
the  Bishops,  including  the  Bishops  of 
the  dioceses  in  which  each  of  the  CoU 
legits  is  situated,  aix)  zealous  supporters 
of  these  institutions,  and  the  heads  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  other  Dissenting 
Churches  have  not  Ix^en  backiiard  ia 
oHering  their  wannest  encouragement 
and  su])port.  But,  whatever  this  op- 
position may  have  been,  between  it  and 
the  conduct  of  the  lloman  CathoUe 
Bisliops  there  is  one  remarkable  dif- 
ference, a  ditfercnce  which  illustrates 
the  true  extent  of  that  civil  liberty 
whieh  we  mont  than  any  other  people 
enjov,  and  which  the  citizens  of  Komeb 
despite  Primate  Cullen's  assertioosb 
do  not  ]K)ssi.'SS.  The  most  violent  Pro- 
testant opponents  of  the  CoUegest  how- 
ever ireely  they  might  express  their 
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own    sentiments,  never  attempted  to 
coerce  any  others  to  adopt  them.  They 
never  threatened  the  laity  under  the 
favourite  penalty  of  eternal  damnation. 
They  never  sought  to  force  even  the 
clergy  to  take  any  uniform  and  decided 
part  m  the  movement.    There  is  a  case 
on  record  which  will  show  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  difference.      In  the  debate 
on  the  Maynooth  grant,  simultaneously 
with  tlie  passing  of  the  Colleges  Bill, 
the  ^larquess  of  Nonnanby  attacked 
the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  for  having  rcprimanded  one  of 
his  clergy  for  having  attended  a  Na- 
tional  School,   and  for    having   used 
strong  language  towards  that  system  in 
his  charge  to  his  clergy.      And  the  ap- 
plause with  which  the  Right  Rev.  Pre- 
late's denial  of  the  statement  was  re- 
ceived— applause  in  which  it  is  noticed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  most  conspi- 
cuously joined — and  the  entire  tone  of 
1  he  dei)ate,  plainly  showed  that  the  ac- 
cusation was  admitted  on  all  sides  to 
be  of  a  very  grave  character.  And  yet 
those  who  were  foremost  to  condemn 
Bishop  Daly,  are  now  the  foremost  to 
applaud  the  Pope's   command  to  his 
clergy  to  oppose,  by  word  and  deed, 
the  Colleges  of  their  Queen.     No  one 
can  object  to  Dr.    MacIIale,  or  any 
other  person  holding  any  opinion  they 
may  think  fit,  provided  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  corresponding 
riglit  of  other  people.    Primate  Cullen 
may  propound  his  physical  theories,  and 
may  employ  his  leisure  hours  in  the  in- 
nocent recreation  of  cursing  the  Free- 
masons, as  much  as  he  likes,  but  if  he 
retjuires  the  chiiins  and  loathsome  dens 
upon  which  the  proof  of  his  doctrines 
and  the  validity  of  his  anathemas  de- 
pend, he  had  better  return  to  the  mild 
and  enlightened  rule  of  Pius  IX.  and 
the  most  Catholic  Ferdinand  of  Naples. 

I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Col- 
leges in  their  relation  to  Roman  Ca- 
tliolicf',  both  because  this  part  of  the 
question  has  been  the  point  in  which 
the  greatest  disputes  have  arisen,  and 
because  it  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  late  arrogant  assumptions  of  their 
Church.  But  all  the  securities  which  I 
have  pointed  out  apply  with  equal  force 
to  Protestants  of  everj'  denomination. 
A  Protestant  father,  who  sends  his 
son  to  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
may  be  assured  on  the  following  points : 

First That  he  will  be  taught  all 

branches  of  useful  learning  by  the  best 
masters. 


Second. -^Th&i  each  Professor  is 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  engagement 
to  avoid  all  interference  with  the  reli- 
gious principles  of  the  student. 

Third, — That  a  clergyman  of  his  own 
religion,  appointed  by  the  heads  of  his 
Church,  will  exercise  a  watchful  con- 
trol over  the  conduct  of  the  youth  while 
he  is  outside  the  CoUege,  and  will  sup- 
ply special  religious  instruction  suited 
to  his  own  particular  case. 

Fourth, — If  he  wishes  to  keep  his  son 
separate  from  all  who  differ  from  him 
in  religious  belief,  he  can  either  place 
him  with  some  confi<lential  friend,  or 
with  an  exclusive  boarding-house  under 
the  complete  and  absolute  control  of 
his  own  Church. 

Fifth, — If  it  should  appear  that  these 
promises  are  not  faithfully  carried  out, 
he  can  bring  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  amongst  whom  sit  the  heads 
of  his  own  Church,  and  many  eminent 
lajmen  of  his  own  persuasion,  who  will 
promptly  see  justice  done. 

It  may  be — indeed,  it  has  been— . 
said  that  all  this  looks  very  well  on 
paper,  but  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
realised  in  fact.  Here,  too,  we  have 
a  ready  answer.  We  have  only  to  refer 
to  the  Reports  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Colleges.  We  there  find  the  most 
satisfactory  accounts,  as  well  of  the 
exertions  of  the  Professors  as  of  the 
progress  of  the  students. 

**  It  gives  me  much  pleasure,"  says 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  the  President  of  the 
Cork  College,  **  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  systematic  instruction  in  the 
various  departments  of  science  and  lite- 
rature in  the  College  faculties  and 
courses  has  been  carried  on  by  the 
several  Professors  with  a  degree  of 
zeal,  diligence,  and  ability,  generally^ 
most  hi^ly  creditable  to  themselves, 
and  most  useful  to  the  public."  '*  I 
feel  sure,"  says  the  President  of  the 
Gal  way  College,  "that  in  no  colle- 
giate institution  do  the  Professors  la- 
bour with  more  indefatigable  zeal  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  students ; 
and  it  is  right  to  say,  that,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  their  efforts  have  been 
met  and  responded  to  as  they  deserve." 
The  same  gentleman,  after  lamenting 
the  discontinuance  of  his  duties  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Residences, 
remarks  : — "  To  the  cordial  support 
and  co-operation  we  have  received 
firom  the  reverend  Deans  of  the  Estab- 
lished and  Presbyterian  Churches,  I 
find  it  hard  to  do  justice.    These  gen* 
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lU:mon  \\x\i-  b«*n  in^^taiit  in  th»-  tli*- 
<-liari:i'  of  <.*v«:r\'  <hitv  C'liiiiL-ctt.'d  with 
lln-ir  utlii.1.*;  they  liav«'  fn(iuuvniir(.-il  to 
o;irry  out  the  iHriirvnli-nt  intent ioTis  of 
t!if;  lA-;:isl.'it'ire  in  giving:  crmtiflcnce  t<^ 
th»:  panMitJ  of  the  sfa'h'nt-s  ^ahinittcd 
to  tlicir  charg'^,  un<l  in  blending  with 
that  instruction  whirh  prepares)  a  mau 
for  ]ii.s  walk  throu;rh  hfu  that  hi^^her 
tvachin^  whicli  sanctifies  an«l  flevuted 
hi.s  path."     Ill  Hi  1  fast,   th'?  Pn;;*byt«?- 
rian   Dtran   of    Iu;.si«hinfM.'s,    tliu  wi-ll- 
known  air  I  zcahiu.'^   Dr.  Cix^>ki*,  a  tier 
(h'soribini  his  coiirs«;    of  instruction, 
Stat*;."*: — **  It  gives  me  niiicli  plcOMire  to 
nrport   that   in  eviTv  rh'partnuMit  the 
an^woriii;:  was  ino^t  sali.'far'torv.  Ami, 
[H'Hiap':,  it  may  l)e  j;ratilying  to  a'l-l, 
that,  anmng  thir  n;H;^iunft  t'ssays,  some 
of  thu  m-iSt  distinsruishi''!  were  hy  me- 
rliral  otn<h'nts,   (Ii>tln^iii.'<h("l  aliki*  as 
sjM'riinens  of  rompo»£ititin  and  rviilencos 
of  n.*ligioiis  know!f«lgi-.      Hie   moral 
confluct  of  the  sttiilcnt«  ha.^  been  most 
exemplary  ;  not  a  ^ingli*  complaint  has 
reaehfd  me  from  any  «|iiartfr.*'     I'hc 
Kpis<M>]»al  Dean  alM>   brai*s  the  most 
emjihatic  t«.*stimony  In  the  conduct  of 
the  ptudiMits  under  his  earc,  and  ob- 
h<-rv«>s — **  Ilavinjf  lia<l  now  the  exjie- 
rir-noe  of  t  wo  sessions,  I  feel  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  which  has  made  such 
amj)le  provisions  for  securing  the  moral 
and  ndiirions  training  of  the  students  ; 
for,  whilst  the  Dean's  visitations  of  the 
lici'uscd  bijanling-houscs  tend  to  secure 
the  outward  decorum  and  moral  con- 
duct of  the  students,  the  loctni-es  are 
cah'iilated,   under   (Joil's   blessing,  to 
impress  sound  nrligious  views.'*    ^>inii- 
lar  testimonv  is  ]*'.»rne  bv  the  Deans  in 
the  Cork  College,  from  winch,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  R*]H>rt  of  the  Jionian 
Catholic  Dean  during  the  earlier  jiart 
of  the  ses'^ion.     I  cannot  refrain  fnmi 
tran^cribinsr    his     note   at    length: — 
**  It.  an;)nls  me  great  consolation  to 
bear  tlu*  same  high  testimonv  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  stu- 
dents of  (^mjen's  College,  Cork  (for 
what  has  passetl  of  the  present  colle- 
giate year),  that  I  di<l  at  the  close  of 
the  last  year's  studies.     The  students 
who  n*side  with  parents  and  guardians, 
and  who  do  n«)t  necessarily  «*ome  under 
mv  conln)l,  an-  e<|nally  entitled  to  my 
]»nilse  ft»r   at  t  en  I  it  m    and   fur   orderly 
eouilnet  a**  tlmse  residing  in  b«)anli[ig- 
Imii«'s  :  ami  I  a!n  ha[)py  to  be  able  to 
ad«l,  tliMt  whateviT  m;iy  be  tlie  specu- 
lative I'ltiniiins  of  sonuj  wise  and  gooil 
men,  I  hav<-  not  yet  seen,  nor  have  the 


students  yet  experienced,  danger  to 
either  faith  or  morals  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cork."  "  I  hare  had  reason," 
writes  Mr.  Magill,  the  Presbyterian 
Dt-an,  <'  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
moral  character  and  habits,  their  atton* 
tion  to  their  reUgious  duties,  and  their 
interest  in  the  several  courses  of  study 
in  which  they  were  engaged.  They 
leave  Cork,  I  belieye^  in  eveiy  way 
iin])roved,  and  they  carry  with  them 
a  puq)0se  of  literary-  industry*  which 
mav  W".  regarded  as  tlic  bud  of  future 
promise."  *'  I  have  even-  reason  to 
believe,"  says  ^Ir.  Pcrrin,  the  Deaa 
for  the  Church  of  Englanflj  "  that  my 
pupils  are  regular  and  attentive  to 
public  worship."  I  need  only  n*fcr 
to  on(.'  other  circumstance  noticed  in 
these  Reports.  It  appears  that  a  ro« 
jecttid  candidate  for  scnolarship  in  the 
Galwav  College  considereil  himself  as 
agirneved,  and  applied  fur  an  extraor- 
diiuirv  visitation.  "  This,*'  savs  the 
President,  •*  was  at  onix*  grante<l,  and 
his  case  received  the  most  patient  and 
atti'Utive  consideration.  I  feel  much 
})leasure  in  >tating  that  the  accuracy, 
care,  and  honour  of  the  Professors  wlio 
examined  the  stmlents,  were  completely 
vindicated,  and  that  the  decision  of  the 
College  authorities,  in  not  awardiur;  a 
scholai'ship  u])on  defective  an^^weringt 
was  tully  coidlrmed.  But  I  feel  equal 
satisfaction  in  referring  to  the  prompt 
att4.-ntion  that  was  paid  to  the  prayer 
of  the  memorialist,  and  to  the  proof 
which  has  been  tliu.<  given,  that  any 
stuilent  who  m:iy  consider  himself  as- 
grieved  will  have  the  wrong  of  whiui 
he  complains  at  once  investigated  by  a 
tribunal  composi.*d  of  men  whose  rank, 
integrity,  ami  attainments,  place  them 
above  the  sus[)icion  of  injustici*.'* 

It  merely  remains  for  me  briefly  to 
notice  the  jHM'iiliar  features  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  Queen's  CdU 
legos.  Thev  differ  from  the  old  Uni- 
versitics  both  in  the  subjects  tau^t» 
and  in  the  system  of  instruction.  The 
complete  curriculum  of  former  days 
comprisi>d  classic^,  matheiuatics,  ma- 
thematical physics,  logics,  and  ethics. 
Although  these  subjects  have  been  re- 
tained, the  imiM)rtant  branches  of  che- 
mistry, natural  history,  and  political 
economy,  oci-'.ipy  a  due  Axnrv  of  the 
ptiidi'iit's  attention;  while  the languai^ 
and  liienitnre  of  Knglaud,  and  of  the 
chief  Kuro]K\'m  countries,  along  with 
nioilern  history,  fn id  their  appropriate 
n.'pre^*ntatious.    MinerAlog}'j  and  geo* 
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logy,  and  cxperimentiil  physics,  though 
not  necessanly  studied  by  students  in 
arts,  are  duly  provided  for,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  innovation  of 
all,  considering  the  pecuhar  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  consists  in  the 
establishment  of  a  Chair  of  Agriculture. 
There  is  now  some  prospect  of  having 
our  country  gentlemen  properly  taught 
that  business  by  which  they  are  to  live, 
and  of  having  a  most  important  branch 
of  science  restored  to  its  due  dignity, 
by  being  admitted  to  its  place  with  the 
more  elegant,  but  less  practical  studies 
of  an  University  education.  Schools 
of  engineering  and  medicine  have  also 
been  supplied ;  and  though  last,  not 
least,  legal  education  has  at  length  been 
recognised  as  a  fit  subject  for  acade- 
mical care.  The  degrees  also  will  in 
all  cases  imply  a  previous  examination, 
and  will  thus  indicate  real  knowledge, 
instead  of  being  merely  the  represen- 
t^itives  of  so  much  time  and  money. 
In  the  words  of  the  President  of  Gal- 
way  College — *'  Enough  to  say  that 
"we  shall  endeavour  to  make  our  degrees 
not  mere  bits  of  paper  signifying  no- 
thing, but  the  livmg  records  of  actual 
desert ;  that  we  w^ill  not  content  our- 
selves with  stimulating  to  education  by 
prizes  and  endowments,  but  that  we 
will,  in  addition  to  such  stimulants, 
give  education  itself ;  that  we  will  not 
send  out  pedants,  *  with  loads  of  learned 
lumber  in  their  heads,'  but  rational 
patriots  and  useful  citizens." 

Tlie  peculiarity  of  the  method  of 
teaching  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  con- 
sists in  the  adoption  of  what  is  termed 
the  professorial  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  tutorial  system.  This  practice 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  ap- 
plication to  University  education  of  the 
ordinary  principle  of  division  of  labour. 
Each  Professor  attends  to  his  single 
department,  and  in  place  of  frittering 
away  his  powers  upon  a  multitude  of 
dissimilar  pursuits,  he  can  devote  him- 
self without  any  impediment  to  extend 
the  limits  and  communicate  the  know- 
ledge of  his  favourite  study.  So  unde- 
niable are  the  advantages  of  this  simple 
and  natural  system,  that  its  advocates 
support  the  old  method,  by  assertmg 
that  in  practice  the  division  of  labour 
is  actually  observed  in  it.     It  is,  how- 


ever,  to  the  full  development  of  this 
principle  that  the  Queen's  Colleges 
are  indebted  for  their  most  important 
advantages.  And  it  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, by  the  skilful  application  of 
this  same  principle  that  our  old  Uni- 
versities can  be  safely  reformed,  and 
perfect  religious  equality  established 
without  any  undue  interference  with 
their  original  constitution. 

I  have  thus  shewn  that  the  Queen's 
Colleges  offer  no  common  benefits  to 
the  great  body  of  the  middle  classes  in 
Ireland.  At  a  comparatively  trifling 
expense,  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  for  which  a  degree  is  obtained 
in  Trinity  College,  a  College  remark- 
able for  its  moderate  expense,  they 
afford  in  every  department  of  secular 
learning  an  education  fully  ecjual  to 
the  demands  of  the  times.  Men  emi- 
nent for  their  attainments,  and  undis- 
tracted  by  ever-varying  lectures,  are 
the  teachers,  and  are  enabled  by  this 
fi'cedom  to  pursue  to  the  uttermost 
each  branch  of  thought,  or  thoroughly 
to  trace  out  the  various  secrets  of  na- 
ture. No  religious  distinction  inflames 
vanity  or  oppresses  merit.  Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian,  Roman  Catholic, 
Dissenter,  all  receive  their  education 
on  the  same  benches — all  can  compete 
for  the  same  prizes,  all  are  eligible  for 
the  same  Chairs.  The  most  ample 
securities  have  been  provided  against 
the  dangers  of  infidelity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  proselytism  on  the  other. 
The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to 
ensure  the  good  conduct  and  protect 
the  morals  of  the  students,  and  mtherto 
these  efforts  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  And  yet  these  institutions^ 
where  knowledge  is  pursued,  where 
virtue  is  honoured,  and  religion  taught, 
are  branded  by  the  organs  of  that  party 
by  whom  they  were  demanded,  and  for 
whom  they  were  mainly  designed,  with 
the  blasphemous  malediction — "  The 
curse  of  Jesus  Christ  and  St.  Patrick 
be  on  you  and  all  your  doings.*'*  Ne- 
ver was  there  a  more  complete  illus- 
tration of  the  Divine  warning,  '*  Cast 
not  your  pearls  before  swine  lest  they 
trample  tnem  under  their  feet,  and 
turn  again  and  rend  you." 

A.  B. 
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LIFE  OF   LORD  JEFFBET. 


tECOaO   ABTICLI. 


We  ros;imo  our  account  of  iho  life  of 
L-n-'lJ.-lVn-y.  Our  la^t  artii-io  lriviii:;iit 
tlie  narraiive  to  the  tlcath  of  JeiVrov*s 

■ 

■wife.  We  quolevl  some  passasos  from 
his  lottei*^  OTi  the  oca'sion,  whi -h  show 
with  what  earnr.-tncss  he  LMiitiniu*  I  ti) 
jnirsMe  his  orilinary  dutir?,  auil  to  ileal 
i'airly  with  his  ini:i  I  uiuh-r  this  •jivat 
oalaiiiitv.  I-*)p1  l.'i)ck'.mni  has  'nwa 
cxiraiTts  from  JtlVn-y'si  lt.[[cr*  on  the 
occasion  to  Mr-.  Mitrcheatl,  \\\<  wife's 
H>?C'r.     In  a  vi-ry  short  time  afttT  his 

lIlnlln.T's!  wifr  «iii  1,  i\\\'\  a  htliT  lo  liiui 

on  the  snlijf'et  is  a'lw-rti"!  to  in  a  &en- 
tenoe  which  we  extract : — 

'•How  koeiilv  an<l  li»»w  iniafullv  I   {<s\ 

•  •  • 

fi^r  v.iii.  Villi  ir.av  ju  i;:-  fri'in  llu-  criii  1  Mini- 
l.irity  i»f  ntir  f.'itaiio^,  evi.-ii  it"  \\\%tv  \\\:Tx'  no 
(loi'i'iT  ^yInI''lthy  in  i-ur  •  iMrartir.-.  Tlio 
l«j:n  I  havv  frit,  ia  if -1.  i-*  ii"t  -•»  ]'r.»j>"rly 
svini-athv.  ;j-«  a  n  i: -ual  nf  iiiv  im-n  aiHIi-- 
tiiin-*.  It' I  liu'l  fiiaii  I  anv  i-iT'-itual  ci»!iit*>rt 
my ''If.  tlii*  mi:,'lit  ena''li»  nu-  to  li-al  ymi  ti» 
if  al*  t ;  Ii.it  1  '!■»  titiiik  y«nir  1  •<*  irr»'pira!iJi\ 
ami  I  iiioiini  fi»r  vmi  as  w«'ll  n-i  for  niVM*h*. 
I  f'-aml  no  r'lii.^iliitiiui  in  hu-iii<-«.'<.  an  1  ni>- 
thin'  litii  n«'W '•lujri"- iif  aL:«»nv  in  siirn'vi. 
Th'  i^ar  i-^  rl'i-nl  in  whii-h  aliuiv  I  wi.-h.il 
my  i»r.!i-i?»  t-i  !■'•  "i-iinLli'l,  and  tho  prtv-;'.  rity 
I  >  111  mill  liavi-  raniril  with  mu-Ii  iiriili*  fi»r 
h«T,  anil  •*ljar<»  I  \\\\\\  Iii-r  with  «sn.h  •!fli;,lit. 
ni^w  <jnlv  ri'ini'iil>  m*  of  mv  l.inilinr-'.  I 
]iav«'  fona  1  ua:*  c ':i->Mati-tn,  1i"W(»v-t.  an  I 
that  is  in  tin*  Invi-  an'l  >H'i-  tv  of  tli.*"-  w!i.im 
hIw"  lovi'il  aiiil  livi  il  wii!i.  Hrr  >i^trr,  I 
think  I  (iijil  von.  niarr'.i' I  lti<!>i'rt  M<ivh«<aiL 
aii'I  i-*  si'ttliil  li-ro.  I  am  r mtinuaP.y  wit!i 
hi.T.  and  (lf-]r>nil  npon  lH>r1->\i'ariil  rnnliili-iHv 
ill  in  •  tor  all  tiu'  (MijoyiMfnt  I  liiivc  >iill  in 
exi^t-nn'.  Shi»  lt»v»-.i  mir  with  lii*.'  warnK'-t 
nii<!  niu't  nntiouml-.-il  niri-(-ti<'a.  ami  whili*  I 
<-:in  li.>  \vl:h  h<T.  Iran  -t'll  o|k  n  my  If-ari  to 
s'.\i-.-t  an  I  '■•i':liiii|^  M.M'a:inn.  In  livin;; 
\>\\\\  hi-r  frii;i<]s,  an<l  <l->i!<:;  v.iiat  I  tliink 
W'MiM  la"."  ;:iii;i'il  Im-i'  jT.ii.-i',  I  somrtiim'S 
finil  a  faint  -hii<!<i\v  of  th<*  hai'iiin-v"*  A\hiih  \ 
cni'ivi'il  in  lii-r  ]>ri"»-nri'.  I  mn  j;ivo  ymi  no 
(ithi-r  Uilvii-''.  and  tl)>-ror<i<'  I  iww  ^I.id  (hat 
ya  hav»;  n  it  'O  s<,Mn  ipiitt'd  tho  *\.\'\\\*  hi 
whnli  yiMi  \\vX\'.  arisi«.i.:meil  t-i  sii-  vimrdar- 
IiMl,',  ftiil  c'ltnu'  at  oMi"  a'H'Mr  ^if-ipli-  t<» 
\siioin  >lii'  was  nnUni^wn.  Vou  will  iiut  Invo 
t.-'',  I  am  al'rai'i,  Ijn'an-^::  ^vi>  ilid  nol  kn>i*.r 
yiiiir  SnMa.  and  JHi-.m'*'  h«  r  i  I'M  i-  n-'t 
#nnn«i-te(l  in  vour  mind  with  anv  uf  our  c'li- 
■"•■rn.s  &.«'. 


**  I  hopo  tlut  cTiQ  at  presaii  you  do  not 
i!iluli:o  ia  Mlitu^lo.  I  uover  had  coura^o 
fi-r  it.  anil  wa-t  driwu,  I  thick,  by  a  cnwl 
inrtiiK-r.  ii:to  the  Ct-kiupany  of  strar^TS,  &c. 

"  (.'o.uf  ar.'l  lind  m*^  ax  affectionate,  and 
nnr-M  rw  1.  and  •I'Miio^tic  a^  yon  knfir  me 
in  xnr  n;<n\'  carv-K-dts  davs.  I  think  I  shall 
I  :.*  a'di'  1 1  Ciimfitrt  von.  and  revive  io  voa 
er^iMf  littlo  intoivat  in  life,  thfiugh  I  cannot 
im-lLTUiko  :<j  restore  that  happueu  which,  [ 
am  afraiil,  vih-'n  ontv  rut  down,  revives  not 
in  thin  ^\orId.  If  I  kn»fw  when  yon  would 
arrivi\  I  tiiiiik  I  yhnuld  like  t»  meet  yoa  in 
Lun  ion.  tti.it  iN  if  it  he  fnan  March  to  May. 
I  »!iall  iiri'laMy  bo  tlu-re  at  any  rate.  Do 
n  t  ii<';.'l«-i-t  to  li-t  nir  know  before  yoa  let 
uu1."~V.j1.  ii.  pp.  12l»,  123. 

JefVrt'v  now  visito<l  tho  flouthem 
coast  ot  Kn;;Ianil.  He  was  a  good 
walk(>r,  lovcil  rambling,  and  made  good 
nsn  of  his  va oat  ions.  AMivreTcr  he 
went  on  this  innmcv,  he  was  disturb- 
cd  by  the  on  toon  rings  of  London — an 
evil  tor  whieli  he  ought  to  have  l)een 
prepared,  but  which  ftccms  to  hare 
come  on  him  with  surnriso.  "I  lan- 
<;i!isli.'*  he  sfav*,  after  impatiently  de« 
si-ribin^  tho  bustle  and  iiurry  of  the 
fashii>nable  lifo  into  which,  in  lus  own 
despite,  he  wiis  thrown-i-<*I  langutsh 
p('r{H'tnally  for  the  reno5c  and  trao. 
4piiMity  of  rational  and  domestic  to- 
eiety ;  the  (piietness  of  the  heart,  and 
t!ie  artivity  of  the  imagination  only." 

JellVey  praetisi'd  in  all  the  Scotch 
Courts  of  L'lw,  eini,  criminal*  and 
oeeli'siastical.  Of  tho  last,  a  craphio 
jiieture  is  ;riveti  hy  Lonl  Cockbunif 
the  most  valnable  ])art  of  whose  book, 
and  it  is  very  valnnl)le,  is  his  account 
of  Scotti?li  P'wiety  in  its  pcculiaritieiy 
and  inoro  ospceially  in  its  courts  of 
law,  with  all  that  in  them  looks  to  oa 
nnoniab>ns.  Among  the  atrangeneswfl  ia 
o'rtainlv  to  be  meiitionetl  the  Court  of 
(Jenenil  Assiinbly.  "It  is  a  sort  of 
Probvterian  eo!i vocation,  which  uiecta 
alon^  with  a  comnii<«sioner,  represent- 
injx  tin-  Crown,  for  nhont  twelve  daya 
U'arly.  Lt  consists  rif  al>ont  200  cler- 
gy meni  and  al)out  lot)  lay  cMer^,  pre* 
si  del  I  over  bv  u  n*vcrenil  pn^jsiuent 
called  the  Moderator,  who  is  elected  by 
tho  Assembly  annually."    It  is  a  kind 
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of  parliament,  and  as  such  exercises 
authority  over  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Church.  It  is  a  law  court — and  as  such, 
it  punishes  ecclesiastical  delinquencies. 
It  is  passing  into  something  like  com- 
mon life ;  little  more  picturesque  than  a 
meeting  of  Quakers,  or  of  the  canons  of 
a  cathedral.  Nothing  like  so  grand  as 
what  was  seen  in  Ireland,  at  the  Synod 
of  Thurles,  for  instance.  **  The  pri- 
mitive features,  which  half-a-century 
ago  distinguished  it  from  every  other 
meeting  of  men  in  this  country,  have 
greatly  faded  "  : — 

*'  The  iDcmbera  gathered  from  every  part 
of  the  country, — from  g^o^ving  cities,  lonely 
[;ltMis,  distant  islands,  agricultural  districts, 
uiiivorsities,  and  fallen  burghs  ;  the  varieties 
of  dialect  and  tone,  uncorruptcd  fifty  years 
ago  hy  English  ;  the  kindly  greetings ;  the 
social  arrangements ;  the  party  plota ;  the 
strangeness  of  the  subjects;  partly  theolo- 
gical, partly  judicial,  partly  political,  often 
all  mixed ;  of  the  deepest  apparent  impor- 
tance to  the  house,  however  insignificant  or 
incomprehensible  to  others ;  the  awkwardness 
of  their  forms,  and  the  irregularity  of  their 
application ;  their  ignorance  of  business ;  the 
conscientious  intolerance  of  the  rival  sects ; 
the  helplessness,  when  the  storm  of  disorder 
arises,  of  the  poor  shortlived  inexperienced 
mod'  rater  ;  the  mixture  of  clergy  and  laity, 
of  nobility  and  commoners,  civilians  and  sol- 
diers ;  the  curious  etlbrts  of  oratorj' ;  the 
ready  laughter,  even  among  the  grim  ;  and 
consequently  the  easy  jokes.  Higher  asso- 
ciations arise  when  we  think  of  the  venerable 
age  of  the  institution ;  the  noble  struggles  in 
whicli  it  has  been  engaged ;  the  extensive 
usefulness  of  which  it  is  capable ;  and  the 
eminent  men  and  the  great  eloquence  it  has 
frequentl}-  brought  out ;  including,  in  modern 
time.«s  the  digniiied  persuasiveness  of  Principal 
Robertson,  the  graceful  plausibility  of  Dr. 
(Joorge  Hill,  the  Principal's  successor  as  the 
leader  of  the  Church's  majority,  the  manly 
energy  of  Sir  Harry  Moncrieff,  and  the  burn- 
ing oratory  of  Chalmers.  Connecting  every 
juris«liction,  and  every  member  of  the  church 
(wliieh  then  meant  the  people),  into  one 
body,  it  was  calculated  to  secure  the  benefits, 
without  the  dangers,  of  an  official  superin- 
tendence of  morals  and  religion  ;  and  to  do, 
in  a  more  open  and  responsible  way,  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  what  is  done,  or  not 
done,  by  the  bishops  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Such  a  seuatc  might  have  continued 
to  direct  and  control  the  cheapest,  the  most 
popular,  and  the  most  republican,  established 
church  in  tlio  world.  Its  essential  defect  is 
as  a  court  ()f  justice,  Notliiug  can  ever  make 
a  mob  of  thret-  hundred  jieople  a  safe  tribunal 
for  the  decision  of  private  causes ;  and  the 
Assembly's  forms  are  framed  as  if  tlie  object 
were  to  aggravate  the  evil." — VoL  I  pp.  181, 
182. 


In  spit«  of  all  its  renerable  associa* 
tions  it  was  fading  away,  and  though 
Jeffrey  practised  there,  as  elsewhere. 
Lord  Cockburn  tells  us,  that  to  practise 
there  was  beneath  Jeffrey's  rightful 
position.  It  had,  however,  its  conve- 
nience. The  audience  was  in  general 
an  attentive  and  a  good  one — not  very 
scrupulous  as  to  the  strict  relevancy  of 
what  might  be  said.  It  was  an  audience, 
too,  in  which  a  very  little  law  went  a 
great  way — and  better  lawj'ers  than 
Jeffrey  would  not  like  it  the  less  for 
that.  Jeffrey  was  declamatory,  argu- 
mentative, humourous,  witty ;  in  short, 
said  whatever  he  pleased  with  no  re- 
straint whatever,  except  what  he  felt 
from  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  his 
client.  His  practising  there  was  felt  as 
an  honour  by  them,  and  it  was  a  dull 
day  when  he  was  not  there.  Cockburn 
tells  of  his  once,  when  defending  a  cler- 
gym&n  from  the  charge  of  drunkenness, 
having  nearly  ofi'unded  against  the  pro- 
prieties of  time  and  place,  by  asking— 
**  If  there  was  a  single  reverend  gentle- 
man in  the  house  who  could  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that  he  had 
never  been  overtaken  by  the  same  in- 
firmity." The  appeal  was  followed  by 
uproar,  and  cries  of  order,  when  the 
sKilful  advocate  resumed — '•  I  beg  yoiur 
pardon,  IModerator,  it  was  entirely  my 
Ignorance  of  the  habits  of  the  Church." 
The  offence  was  forgiven  in  the  laugh 
that  followed. 

We  have  an  account  of  Sir  Harry 
Moncrieff,  which  we  wish  we  could 
transcribe,  but  we  have  not  room. 
Moncrieff  was  a  great  preacher  ;  and, 
on  public  occasions,  as  striking  fune- 
rals, "  he  was  the  noblest  deliverer  of 
prayers."  "But  it  was  in  practical  busi- 
ness, in  the  actual  conflict  of  life,  that 
his  great  and  peculiar  talents  most 
manifested  themselves."  **  His  views 
were  clearly  conceived,  and  stated  with 
simplicity  and  assuredness  ; — a  fearful 
man  to  grapple  with."  Cockburn, 
towards  the  close  of  Moncrieff's  life, 
was  one  day  walking  with  him ;  they 
met  one  whom  Cockburn  regarded  as 
an  illiberal  opponent  of  Moncrieff*'s.  Ho 
expected  to  have  them  pass  without  salu- 
tation ;  but  Sir  Harry,  to  liis  surprise, 
shook  the  other  by  the  band,  and  spoke 
kindly  to  him.  "  When  they  separated, 
Cockbuni  said  to  Sir  Harry,  that  he 
thought  he  had  not  liked  that  peison. 
'  Oh,  no! — he's  a  foolish,  intemperate 
creature ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  dis- 
like a  man  fewer  ever)*  day  that  I  live 
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now.'"  Ou  one ncfjUHioii,  having  llie 
O))p(>rtiinlt}'of  oxhibitin;,'  tho  sliuiiiut'nl 
iiKNiDMKUiK.'jrof  H  politicnl  opponent  bj 


CroiltuUii;;  u  letter  of  his,  liu  exiirLvsuil 
is  itkdi;>nuli<iD,    uoil  at'lcrvriird!!   tolil 

<  'uckbuni  tlitit  wluiii  h(-  Imikml  iii '* 

fiiiv,  mill  smx  hiswruli-lKnliK-H',  In:  hud 
net  tho  liLttrt  to  ])ruiItUM  hi*  li-lli>r. 
"  These,"  wiVB  Cockbiirii,  '•ttit«iioI 
the  (vuXin-^  oV  u  lianl  man." 

'\^i<iQimHi-rlynav!«\,\K'a.xi:'\.  OITmi- 
«w  ha<l  been  given  by  tiie  JiiHubiirjih 
in  inniiy  ijiMTtur^,  bv  iiiiiiij'  ol'  \\*  ilou- 
triiius,  b}'  iiuthiii^Diore  ihiiii  its  ilcKiiuir- 
ill';  tunc  M  to  tlic  result  nl'  the  rmiii. 
tiuTnr  irnr.  "Tlu:  tiri'iitv-MXlbiiumbL-r 
of  th<!  Edinburgh  Hemeir,  (xnitiiiniiiic 
Wr.  ltniu<!huiii's  wlelirateit  nrtivic,  iii- 
tillvJ  'Don  C'l-valliiAon  ihi'  t'aui^iattun 
of  I>[>aiii,'  hnillieeii  jn^liiLililishuil.itnit 
Svoa  so  hl^lily  n-M-nlitl  ihi-  tone  «f 
tliELt  ussny  lis  to  t^ivc  onlorii  tli;it  his 
niimi!  sboiiU  bi>  a^i'uiitiiiiica  •iti  lh<< 
list  of  sub^'riU'ri'."*  'I'lm  nrlielu  wiw 
noi  ltniii||hiiiu'i')but>li-frivy':);  uml  iv- 
vi-nil  siilKicrilH'rsul  tin*  timu  wilhiln-vr. 
"  'Lliii  hitc  K:ir1  of  Itiiilinn,  ii  fuiili^i, 
mil),  old  man,  miidt>  tho  diiur  nf  his 
botiscin  (ieurgc'K-i'ln.i't  liuni..-ueil,iiii<) 
tin-  Cornlliw  numlivr  of  tliii  Uvrium 
lie  liiiil  down  nil  lliu  inui-ruiurt  |Hirt  of 
the  IliHir  of  bis  lobby ;  and,  ibeii,  nflcr 
all  this  jm-imnilioii,  his  hinlshiji,  ]n-r. 
souallv,  kii-ked  ibe  1irH.'k  out  lo  iho 
nnilreoflhi'i'ln'i't,  nlier<>  be  It-ti  it  to 
be  trodden  into  (lin  ninil,  tvhii'li,  hu 
had  no  <hinbt,  nmrt  be  the  fate  of  ihe 
whok-  work,  ntlor  thin  open  proof  of  bin 
hij:h  dii(.i{>|iroliatiu)i."t  TliL'i  no  doubt, 
\rti9  0neol  Ihe  ea uses  why  IhcQaurtfrIg 
licrii-u:  iip[ic':ii'L*il  iit  llie  particiilii:'  mo- 
ment. The  ii|i]iL'nr!iin.'f,  liowi'VL'i-,  of 
(loiue  !>iieli 

cxeileUsti..    ■  i  ;        ■     .;,  1. 

cvitnblc.  1  iie  coiUmmiii.c  «l  tu.-  ]m]>. 
lieiilion  wonl'l,  of  euum:.  dirncud  on  ita 
I'xeeiitiun,  nnd  tho  tal«nt  CDUaU.'d  in  Itt 
RTvieo,     .TiflVcy,  wriling  V>  Ilomcr, 


niteiided  to  than  any  other,  being  ge- 
ncnilly  im|iror<il  in  qualilyt  and  nhall 
Le  iirmid  to  bni'o  sot  an  example." 

Jullrey's  viuirs  in  polities  were  bis 
own:  they  wen;  unjustly  regnnlud  as  if 
llioj  alto-iether  aroJe  Iromparllsan  (erl- 
inps.  lie  thought  the  war  lii>i>lcsa;  he 
regiinleil  a  Freiieh  iiiva»on  as  vertiuii. 
"Sly  honest  impression  is,  that  Bona- 
juirtti  will  lie  in  Dublin  in  about  fifteen 
months,  )>erliap3  sooner." — To  Hur- 
twr,  IM:   •2'J,   18tW.     Nothing  could 


rilic  t. 


iiidividiinlly,  tlint  he  was  playinga  mora 
jiarty  game.  In  fuel,  his  views  were, 
in  miiiiy  n><ipects  otlenuve  to  the 
Whigs-JeH'rey  thinking  that  thucouQ. 
liy  i-uiild  be  U'st governed  by  incana  of 
eiiueaiiiif;  the  iieople,  so  as  to  have 
tiitiiii  not  only  mure  eaiJly  gnrcnioilt 
b^it  in  u  ^reiit  di-gnv  tbeluiKKva  Iho 
governing  liiiily.  "  Iloalwavs  thought 
til.'  H'liigs  wi'M-  <li.'[ini>ed  to  giivcrn  too 
mueli  IhroiigU  the  iiilluciicu  of  the  »ri(- 
tiHYaer,nnil  throuitllnfewiTTentaristo- 
emtie  'fiiniili(.ii,  trithout  making  tbc  nm- 
plu  n  ilireet  polllieal  vlciucnt."  "Tie 
lieojile,"  sayii  JulTrey,  in  a  U-ltcr  to  Hor- 
ner, "are  both  stronger and_wiscr,  and 
mure  dlseontented,  than  those,  wboare 
not  the  )ieoi)k>,  will  believe.  Let  tbo 
true  I'riendsoflitierly  and  thee*  ""■"'" 


thill  ought  to  be  gmntctl.  and  cadoi^ 
voiir  tu  withbuld  them  from  asking 
inuiv."  Jellrey's  writings  ought  to  ba 
ri'iict  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  wiipt^ 
and  with  a  rceoUcction  how  lapidlj 
tliiy  were  written.  He  aski  Ilomer 
tn  j  iiil^.'  nf  one  of  his  articles  "  by  the 

LriKid  iir.:i:t  imd  liooest  meaning,  i  '* 
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lawyer  must,  we  fear,  be  content  with 
8uch  immortality  as  the  paragraphs 
of  an  Edinburgh  newspaper  supply : — 

"  They  hare  their  paMing  porographt  of  pnlw, 
Aiul  arc  lurgottcn.** 

From  this  fate,  Lord  Coekburn  would 
seek  to  save  John  Clerk,  James  Mon- 
crictf,  and  George  Cranstown ;  and  if 
vivid  portraiture  in  a  popular  book  can 
save  them  from  that  oblivion  which, 
we  fear,  is  destined  for  Scotch  law- 
yers and  Scotch  law,  they  are  safe. 
John  Clerk,  son  of  Clerk  of  Eldin,  for 
whom,  as  its  originator,  the  modern 
system  of  naval  tactics  is  claimed — a 
claim  which  cannot  be  described  as 
admitted — wiis  Solicitor- General  for 
Scotland,  in  1805  and  1806,  and  m  con- 
siderable practice : — 

"  A  contracted  limb,  which  made  liim  pitch 
when  ho  walket!,  and  only  admitted  of  his 
standing  erect  by  hanging  it  in  the  air,  addotl 
to  the  peculiarity  of  a  figure  with  which  so 
many  other  ideas  of  oildity  were  connected. 
Blue  eyes,  very  bushy  eyebrows,  coarse  grizzly 
hair,  always  in  disorder,  and  tirra,  projecting 
feature;},  made  his  face  and  head  not  unlike 
that  of  a  thorough-bred  shaggy  terrier.  It 
was  a  countenance  of  great  thought  and  great 
decision. 

"  Had  his  judgment  been  equal  to  his 
talent,  few  powerful  men  could  have  stoo<l 
before  him.  For  ho  had  a  strong,  working, 
independent,  ready,  head;  which  had  been 
improved  by  various  learning,  extending 
beyond  his  profession  into  the  tields  of  general 
literature,  and  into  the  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Honest,  warm-hearted,  generous, 
and  simple,  he  was  a  steady  friend,  and  of  tho 
most  touching  affection  in  all  tho  domestic 
relations.  The  whole  family  was  deeply 
marked  by  an  hereditary  caustic  humour, 
and  none  of  its  members  more  than  he. 

**  These  excellences,  however,  were  affected 
by  certain  peculiarities,  or  habits,  which  se- 
gregmted  him  firom  the  whole  human  race." — 
Vol  i  p.  200. 

These  peculiarities   wore    intense, 

moft  of  them  arising  from  self-admira- 

tioii— a  belief  in  his  own  in&ilibility, 

vkidbt  lioweTer  great  an  advocate's 

ouMMIbb  of  kw»  is  likely  to  be  dis- 

oase  bj  adverse  counsel, 

^  cue  beoame  the  ground 

'Bda  would  have  thought 

i  of  the  interests  of  his 

not  brow-bc     the 


iil|id  hurah  the  ji  u 


MTaLoidC. 

lis  oon- 
Ahe 
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says — "  an  utterance  as  slowasniinnto 
guns,  and  a  poor  diction,  marked  hi-4 
unexcited  state  in  one  of  his  torpitl 
moods  " — when  roused,  he  was  strong, 
abrupt,  vigorous.  We  are  then  told, 
that  his  sudden  rallies  when,  aOer  bein;.; 
refuted  and  run  down  he  stood  at  ba}  , 
and  either  covered  his  escape,  or  died 
scalping,  were  unmatched  in  dexterity 
and  force.  Ilis  popularity  was  in-i 
creased  by  his  oddities.  He  and  hi^ 
consulting  ix)om  withdrew  tho  atten- 
tion of  strangers  from  the  case*  on 
which  they  had  come  to  hear  their 
fate: — 

"  Walls  covered  witli  books  and  pictures, 
of  both  of  which  he  had  a  large  col'cctiun  ; 
the  floor  encumbered  by  little  ill-placed  tables, 
each  with  a  piece  of  old  china  on  it ;  strango 
boxes,  bits  of  sculpture,  curious  screens  and 
chairs,  cats  and  dogs  (his  special  favourites), 
and  all  manner  of  trash,  dead  and  living,  and 
all  in  confusion  ;  John  himself  sitting  in  tho 
midst  of  tliis  museum — in  a  red  worsted  niglit 
cap,  his  crippled  limb  resting  horizontally  oii 
a  tripod  stool — and  many  pairs  of  spectacici* 
and  antique  snuff  boxes  on  a  small  table  at; 
his  right  hand ;  and  there  he  sits — ))erhai)d 
dreaming  awake — probably  descanting  on 
some  of  his  crotchets,  and  certainly  abusing 
his  friends  the  judges— when  rccalletl  to  tho 
business  in  hand  ;  but  generally  giving  acuto 
and  vigorous  advice." — Vol.  i.  p.  204. 

Of  Moncrieff  we  wish  we  had  room 
for  Lord  Cockburn*s  portrait;  then> 
is  that  in  it  which  shows  it  to  be  a. 
likeness.  "  Moncrieff,  a  son  of  Sir 
Harry's,  and  worthy  of  the  name,  was 
more  remarkable  for  the  force  thaii 
the  variety  of  his  powers.**  Law  and 
Whig  politics  were  tho  business  of  his 
life;  but  politics  were  subordinate  to 
law.  Ue  was  educated,  as  it  is  callod, 
at  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Oxford, 
but  ended  in  knowing  little  or  nothing 
but  law — that  is,  Scotch  law.  But  wo 
must  allow  Lord  Coekburn  to  use  his 
own  words  :— 

"  The  politics  of  the  Scotch  Whig  party, 
and  the  affairs  of  that  Prrabyterian  Chiuvli 
which  he  revered,  occupied  much  of  his  at- 
tention throughout  life ;  but  even  these  wrro 
subordinate  to  the  main  end  of  rising,  )>y  hard 
work,  in  his  profession. 

**  This  restriction  of  his  object  had  its  ne- 
cessary consequences.  Though  excellently 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  Glasigow,  and  Ox- 
ford, he  left  himself  little  leisure  for  literar>' 
culture ;  and,  while  grounded  in  the  know- 
ledge necessary  for  the  profession  of  a  liberal 
lawyer,  ho  was  not  a  well-read  man.  With- 
out anv  of  his  father's  dignilied  air,  his  out- 
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ward  appearance  was  rather  insignificant ; 
but  his  countenance  Wfts  marlced  by  a  pair 
of  fimi,  compressed  lips,  denoting  great  vigour 
aud  resolution.  The  peculiarity  of  his  voice 
always  attracted  attention.  In  its  ordinary 
state  it  was  shrill  and  harsh ;  and  casual 
listeners,  who  only  heard  it  in  that  state, 
went  away  with  the  idea  that  it  was  never 
anything  else.  They  never  heard  him  ad- 
monish a  prisoner,  of  whom  there  was  sstill 
hope  ;  or  doom  one  to  die ;  or  spurn  a  base 
sentiment ;  or  protest  before  a  great  audience 
on  behalf  of  a  sacred  principle.  The  organ 
changed  into  striking  impreasivenesii,  when- 
ever it  had  to  convey  the  deep  tones  of  that 
solemn  eame!«tness  which  was  his  eloquence. 
Always  simple,  direct,  and  practical,  lie  had 
little  need  of  imagination ;  and  one  so  en- 
grossed by  severe  occupation  and  grave 
thought,  could  not  be  expected  to  give  nmch 
to  general  society  by  lively  converj?ation. 
With  his  private  friends  he  was  always 
cbeerftd  and  innocently  happy." — VoL  L  pp. 
205,  206. 

He  was,  wc  are  told,  a  better  argiier 
than  thinker,  and  yet  *'one  of  his  cures 
for  a  headache  was  to  sit  down  and 
clear  up  some  lej^al  question."  Within 
a  very  narrow  range  of  subjects  he  was 
clear-headed  ;  and  though  Lord  Cock- 
burn  does  not  give  him  praise  for  ora- 
tory, he  seems  to  have  spoken  more  to 
the  purpose  than  those  on  whom  that 
praise  is  lavished.  "  He  could  in 
words  unravel  any  argument  however 
abstruse,  or  disenUmglc  any  facts  how- 
ever complicated,  or  impress  any  au- 
dience with  the  simple  and  serious 
emotions  which  he  felt."  He  was  em- 
phatically an  honest,  honourable  man. 

Those  who  would  read  of  Craus- 
toun,  must  seek  the  account  in  the 
book  itself. 

In  1810,  Ikl.  Simond,  a  French  gen- 
tleman, with  liis  wife  and  niece,  passed 
some  weeks  in  Edinburgh.  JVladame 
Simond  was  a  sister  of  Charles  Wilkes, 
banker,  in  Xew  York,  a  nephew  of  the 
famous  John,  and  the  niece  was  Cliai'- 
lottc  Wilkes,  daughter  of  Charles. 
Jeftrey  was  attracted  by  Miss  Wilkes. 
The  family  thought  of  settling  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  marriage  seemed  a 
likely  thing.  However,  the  notion  of 
a  residence  in  England  being  given 
up,  the  young  lady  returned  to  Ame- 
rica, whither  in  spring,  1813,  he  went 
for  her.  The  achievement  was  an 
heroic  one,  if  it  be  remenibercd  that 
the  countries  were  then  at  war,  and  if 
Jeffrey's  horror  of  the  sea  be  taken 
into  account.  He  made  his  will  be- 
fore going,  and  directed   "for   some 


of  his  friends,  one  or  two  dozen  of 
claret  from  my  cellar,  and  also  a 
book,  a  picture,  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture— to  drink  and  keep  in  memor}'  of 
me."  We  ought  to  have  said,  that  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years  before  his 
voyage  to  America,  he  became  the 
tenant  of  Hatton,  about  nine  miles 
west  of  Edinburgh.  It  had  be<in  a 
seat  of  the  Lauderdales,  and  the  house 
had  been  built,  and  the  grounds  laid 
out,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv.  In  its  original  condition — 
with  its  shaded  avenues,  its  terraces,  its 
fountains,  gardens,  sculpture,  shrubs, 
and  its  lawns,  it  must  have  been  a 
stately  and  luxurious  place.  It  had 
been  suffered  to  go  into  decay  when 
Jeffrey  occupied  it  first.  It  was  to 
him  a  source  of  great  delight — **  it 
was  the  beginning  of  that  half-town 
and  half->'illa  life,  which  he  ever  after- 
wards led." 

We  have  his  journal  while  at  sea. 
It  opens  with  a  passage  in  which  roan's 
dominion  over  the  land,  so  as  to  change 
its  whole  surface  and  its  inhabitants, 
is  contrasted  with  his  comparative 
powerlessness   over   the  ocean.     Tho 

Eassage  is  singularly  like  that  in  which 
egins — 

*'  Roll  on,  thon  deep  and  dark  bine  ocean,  roll  !'* 

The  journal  is,  however,  full  of  me- 
mory and  of  anticipation. 

We  have  the  ibllowing  picture  of 
Hatton: — 

"Now  they  are  shooting  partridges  amidst 
the  sin|;in'^  reapers,  and  by  the  side  of  inland 
brooks  in  Scotland ;  and  the  leaves  are  grow- 
ing brown  on  my  Hatton  beeches,  and  tho 
nplamls  arc  purple  in  their  heath,  and  tho  air 
is  full  of  fragrant  hniell,  and  the  voices  of  \j\tS*  ; 
and  Tuckcy's  [Tucker  was  his  nickname  fi»r 
one  of  Morehead's  little  girls]  ejes  arc  glit- 
tering wild  with  joy,  and  ever}'  hour  u  bring- 
ing some  new  face  and  some  ncw^  thing  to  the 
happy  dwellers  in  those  accessible  scenes. 
While  here,  there  is  the  eternal  barrenness 
of  the  water,  and  tho  hissing  of  the  winds, 
and  tho  same  nnvarjing  band  of  fellow-pri- 
soners, and  eternal  longing  for  a  tcrminati«>n 
that  is  altogether  imcertain.  But  it  will 
come  in  some  shape  or  other.** — ^\''ol.  L  p. 
220. 

After  other  pictures  of  Hatton  Sun- 
days, we  have  the  following — **  What  a 
contrast  my  three  last  Sundays  have 
aflbrded  to  this  simple  but  happy  life  ? 
To  console  myself,  I  am  obliged  to  look 
forward  to  New  York,  and  take  a  re- 
vival picture  of  peaco  and  love  there. 
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'ancjiiil  and  "  Salmday,  inih I  liavn  boen  n  (ioaA 

iiU-v,"      111-  \«ri  «'f  tliB  LiHiiuiiiil  Viitli  Ouinlry,  txim  hiu 
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UiAr^>->.  [Allan  (-iiiuiiiiKliain'].  II.-  wki 
lin~l  n  i'nr|'*''-»'''i  ^«A  li'ini;.  likd  niiot  of 
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mure  iLliKiitfiil  in  —h-tv  than  In- 
vtiliuijOi  lliil  swiiii-t-U-l  .1.  wamnM- 
liuartvd,  liDi'iiUit,  hiii'riili'ri,  iTiMtun-  tiuit 
crcT  M  fiTliiik-  at  lU'llaihif.  IIi'  niis  iinllu 
niwn\  bIkwi  tliirt  ymr-  b;pi  liy  tl.i-  tiwi.h- 
CI7  of  a  ilqiuty  In  ■»  i-iurII  Ml'iv  It  Iwlil, 
•M  tnmi  \o  Tt'MiL>  in  KnnHi'.  lU  cjins 
•mr,  )j|Hf  I  Fnn!*<  lu  I'jinl.iiiii.  In  tvltli'  liit 
ihbU  bv  lli<>  K.K-tiliiv  '-r  i-MTv  rarlliini;  liu 
tedln'llirvurM.  aii'l  liixl  m'-ihtU- p.I  ii. 
idMI   wh«ii     be   fi'iiiul    Hint    tlit-   nliiJ- 
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whomc  of  fettl'»me:it  had  Mmwii  up,  ami  tlmt 
lie  in«ist  rvtuni  in  tni  davs  tt>  \\U  exi!«». 
And  vet  r  saw  n»>b'idv  so  sucialilc,  kind,  and 
liappy  ;  ao  reHi;xniMl,  or  ratlK-rso  triiMnpliar.t 
over  fortune,  I'V  the  biKivanry  uf  l.i>  siiirit"*. 
and  tlio  inwanl  li;;ht  of  \\U  rniiHl.  lie  trild 
me  a  great  deal  about  Lnird  UvTon,  witii 
vhom  lie  had  livwl  verv  much  a'-nKid,  and 
f»f  whose  heart  and  temper,  wit!i  all  his  par- 
tiality to  him,  he  cm  not  say  any  thin;:;  ver>' 
favourable,  llieru  is  nothinjL;  Rlonmy  or 
bitter,  liDwevcr,  in  hi:«  ordinary  talk,  but  ra- 
ther a  wild,  ron;rh,  boyi-h  pK-asantrj*.  mii«:li 
more  like  nature  than  Xm  \\OMiT\. 

••Miss  I'M^eworth  I  had  not  i-iow  fir  twenty 
vears,  and  fuuud  her  vc'r>'  unlike  niv  recol- 
lection. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  what  sort  of  thjnj;  a 
tndy  elegant  Knglidh  woman  of  fashion  i?  ? 
I  suspM't  not ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  scrn  alm«»<>t 
out  of  Kn;^land,  and  I  do  not  know  very  wrll 
how  t«)  deKcrilx;  it.  Great  quietnes?,  >inipli- 
citv,  and  delicarv  of  manrnTs,  with  a  certain 
dignity  and  8elf-iM)s.«»e.?sion  that  puts  vulga- 
rity out  of  countenanc«',  and  kei-j's  pn-sump- 
tion  in  awe;  a  singidarly  swei-t,  wift,  and 
rather  low  voice,  with  niuiarkablr  ih-Lranco 
and  easi»  of  diction ;  a  perfect  ta'^ti*  in  wit 
and  manners  and  conversation,  but  no  lo- 
([uacity,  and  rather  languid  spirits :  a  sort  of 
indoh-nt  disdain  of  display  and  accomplish- 
ments ;  an  air  of  gn-at  good  nature  and 
kindnesi^,  with  but  tt>o  often  w>me  hcjirllc^s- 
nos?,  duplicity  and  ambitiou.  Thc^i*.'  anj  j-omo 
of  tlie  traits,  and  such,  I  think,  as  would 
most  strike  an  American.  Y<iu  v,  oul  I  think 
her  rather  cold  and  spiriih*ss ;  but  sin-  would 
])rcdominate  ov(!r  you  in  the  long  run  ;  and 
indeed  is  a  very  bewitching  and  fhuigorr)U"« 
creature,  more  WKhu-tivc  and  gnu'fful  than 
any  other  in  the  world;  but  not  bi  ttcr  nor 
happier ;  and  1  am  speaking  rven  of  thr  very 
bciJt  an«l  mO'Jt  [H-rfect.  We  have  plenty  of 
loud,  foolish  things,  good  humourcil  even  in 
the  highest  S4K*iety.'' — Vol.  ii..  pp.  2ui-*J<H*i. 

In  October,  1829,  Jefln-y  resigned 
the  ('<litorshii)  of  the  lieview,  which 
then  passed  into  tlic  hands  of  the  hito 
3dr.  Macvey  Napier. 

It  Ims  been  said,  that  you  cannot 
read  a  common  newspaper  discussion 
on  politics,  without  beuig  compflled  to 
acknowledge  how  the  genius  of  liurko 
has  influenced  the  style  of  writinj^  and 
thinking  of  every  man  who  atldress<;s 
the  public  on  thedass  of  subjects  whi<'h 
iie  treated.  'l'h(».  same  mnv,  with  more 
truth,  at  h>ast  with  more  plausibility, 
l»»  said  of  Ji'tVii'V.  The  >lvlc  of  perio- 
dir:il  rrilicism  h.is  been  foiuu*<l  l»v  the 
JCdinhnr^h  litcinv  ;  and  eerlMliily,  in 
the  whole  ranjic^  of  ])trio<licaI  liti^ra- 
ture,  no  work  nuikin;;:  lln'sli;ilitei-t  ap- 
proach to  its  eaily  e.\ci.*llen<'e  ha:*  ap- 
]»rarcd.    Abundant  inlormation,  >park- 


ling  wit,  unceasin<]^  vivacity,  and  all 
thrown  off  as  if  without  effort,  as,  in 
truth,  there  was  little  of  conscious  eflbrt 
in  the  ])rodiiction  of  the  best  ai'tides. 
How  much  the  Edinburgh  Retdeir  af- 
fected public  opinion,  and  rendered 
safe  the  great  clianges  involved  in  tho 
emancipation  of  the  lioinanistJi  and 
Dissenters,  must  instantly  be  manifest 
to  any  one  who  even,  from  the  Edim- 
burgh  Itcriew  itself,  judges  by  its  arti- 
cles of  1802,  compared  with  those  of 
the  few  years  Iwlore  Jeffrey  ga^-c  np 
its  conduct,  what  the  nature  of  the 
contest  was — how  vigorously  the  bat- 
tle was  fought,  and  with  what  alter- 
nations of  success.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  as  far  as  the  Edinburgh 
Rericxr  was  instrumental  in  forming 
jmblic  opinion,  it  was  an  honest  jour- 
nal.  The  fears  which  Jeffrey  expressed 
were  fears  which  he  felt ;  his  belief  was, 
that  the  course  which  he  advocated  dur- 
ingthat  long  interval  was  the  only  ono 
which  couM  avert  the  sanguinary  re- 
vrdiition. 

Having  thrown  off  the  cares  of  the 
lh'ci*ni\  he  looked  for  comiMLrativc  re- 
pose, but  it  was  not  to  Ik*. 

In  December,  1830,  the  Whigs  camo 
into  ollioe,  and  made  him  Lord  Advo- 
cate. 

it  was  too  bad.  A  cruel  interruption 
of  the  comfort  he  had  reckoned  on ; 
the  abandonment  of  the  ordinary  duties 
of  his  ])rofession ;  the  necessity  of  going 
into  rarliament,  at  considerable  pecu- 
niary risk ;  the  relinquishment  of  Crug- 
crook  and  his  vacations :  all  this  he  had 
to  bear,  and  more. 

The  office  of  Lord  Advocate  is  of 
great  dignity,  but  is  an  undesirable 
one.  Its  emoluments  are  about 
4)3, (K 10  a -year.  There  is  some  slender 
patron iige,  '*  but,"  says  Lord  Co^- 
burn,  '*  for  the  patmu,  patronage  is 
more  of  a  tortun>  than  a  reward.*'  The 
Lonl  Advocate  is  obliged  to  obtMn  a 
seat  in  Parliament.  lietwccn  Decem- 
l)er,  1830,  and  May,  1832,  Jeffre)-'8  ooat 
him  about  XK),0(K).  He  had  to  go 
to  L<jndon  so  often  as  to  destroy  his  prac- 
tice. Of  Sirotch  law,  and  SScotca  af- 
iaii*s,  noboily  in  office,  in  Limdon,  caret 
one  fart )i in;:,  <ir  knows  anything— so 
all  is  thrown  on  the  Lonl  Advocate. 
Tiu>  fitiairs  of  Ird-inil  are  attended  tOp 
lH.'(nu:<e  the  Iri<h  niem1)ers  arc  a  noisy, 
mutinous,  numerous  crew.  Scotch  af- 
liiiis  aiv  neglected,  becaiuk*  the  worst 
that  can  come  of  neglecting  them  is 
"a    bnudl     anil    inomcntarv    mntinv 
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among  fifty- three  not  loquacious  mem- 
bers." Jeffi'ey  was,  during  his  parlio- 
nientary  career,  most  useful ;  and  for 
the  whole  time  most  laboriously  en- 
gaged. Besides  his  share  in  the  gene- 
ral Keform  Bill,  the  duty  of  carrying 
through  the  Burgh  Reform  in  Scot- 
land, and  the  Scottish  Reform  Bill,  was 
thrown  on  him  with  little  aid  from  any 
one.  We  cannot  fight  those  battles 
again ;  and  even  with  more  space  at 
our  command,  could  not  hope  to  make 
the  peculiarly  Scottish  part  of  the  sub- 
ject intelligible. 

A  letter  to  Lord  Cockburn,  giving 
an  account  of  one  of  his  elections,  will 
be  read  with  interest  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  election : — 

••  7th  April,  1831. 

"My  dear  C I  was  duly  elected  at 

Mai  ton  yesterday.  I  got  there  on  Tuesday 
at  one  o'clock ;  and^  attended  by  twelve 
forward  disciples,  instantly  set  forth  to  call 
on  my  700  electors,  and  solicit  the  honour  of 
their  votes.  In  three  hours  and  a  half  I  ac- 
tually called  at  635  doors,  and  shook  494 
men  by  the  hand.  Nej^  day  the  streets 
were  tilled  \s\X\\  bands  of  music,  [and  flags, 
and  streamers  of  all  descriptions ;  in  the 
inidst  ofwliich  I  was  helped  up,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  to  tiie  dorsal  ridge  of  a  tall  prancing 
steed,  decorated  with  oraupje  ribbons,  having 
my  reins  and  stirrups  held  by  men  in  the 
b'jrou^h  liveries,  and  a  long  range  of  flags 
and  music  moving  around  me.  In  this  state 
I  paraded  through  all  the  streets  at  a  foot 
pace,  stopping  at  every  turning  to  receive 
throe  huzzas,  and  to  bow  to  all  the  women 
in  tlic  windows.  At  twelve  I  was  safely  de- 
posited in  the  market-place,  at  the  foot  of  a 
s<^|unre-built  scalFold,  packed  quite  full  of 
people  ;  and  after  some  dull  ceremonies,  was 
declared  duly  electetl,  by  a  show  of  hands 
and  fervent  acclamations.  After  which  I 
addrcesod  the  multitude,  amounting,  they 
say,  to  near  5,000  persons,  in  very  eloquent 
and  touching  terms  ;  and  was  then  received 
into  a  magnilu'ont  higii-backed  chair,  covered 
with  orange  silk,  and  gay  with  flags  and 
streamers,  on  which  I  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  six  electors,  nodding  majestically 
through  all  the  streets  and  streetlings ;  and 
at  length  returned  safe  and  glorious  to  my  inn. 
At  five  o'clock  I  had  to  entertain  about  120 
of  the  more  respectable  of  my  constituents, 
and  to  make  divers  speeches  till  near  eleven 
o'clock  ;  having,  in  the  meantime,  sallied  out 
at  the  head  of  twenty  friends,  to  visit  ano- 
ther party  of  nearly  the  same  magnitude, 
who  were  n-galing  in  an  inferior  inii,  and 
whonj  we  found  in  a  state  of  far  greater  ex- 
altation. All  the  Cayleys,  male  and  fcniale, 
wore  kind  enough  to  come  in  and  support 
me :  and  about  eleven  I  contrived  to  get 
away  with  Sir  George  and  his  S(m-in-law, 
atul  came  out  here  with   a  great  cavalcade 


about  midnight.  The  thing  is  thought  to 
have  gone  ofl'  brilliantly.  What  it  has  cost, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  the  accounts  are  to  bo 
settled  by  Lord  Milton's  agent,  and  sent  to 
me  to  London. 

"  The  place  from  which  I  write  belongs  to 
a  Mr.  Worsley,  a  man  of  large  fortane,  who 
has  married  one  of  Sir  (ieorge  Cayley*« 
daughters,  and  has  assembled  their  whole 
genealogy  in  his  capacious  raansion.  You 
know  I  always  took  greatly  to  the  family, 
and  I  like  them,  if  possible,  better  the  more 
I  see  of  them  in  their  family  circle.  The 
youngest,  who  is  about  sixteen,  and  I  have 
long  avowed  a  mutual  flame ;  and  the  second, 
who  is  to  be  married  next  month,  is  nearly  a 
perfect  beauty.  But  it  is  the  sweet  blood, 
and  the  naturalness  and  gaiety  of  heart  which 
I  chiefly  admire  in  them  ;  and  after  my 
lonely  journey,  and  tiresome  election,  the  de- 
light of  roaming  about  these  vernal  valleys 
in  the  idleness  of  a  long  sunny  day,  in  the 
midst  of  their  bright  smiles  and  happy  laughs, 
reconciles  me  to  existence  again.  It  is  a 
strange  huge  house,  built  about  eighty  years 
ago  on  a  sort  of  Italian  model,  and  full  of 
old  pictures  and  books,  and  cabinets  fall  of 
gimcracks,  and  portfolios  crammed  with 
antique  original  sketches  and  engravings, 
and  closets  full  of  old  plate  and  dusty  china, 
which  would  give  Thomson  and  you,  and 
Johnny  Clerk  in  his  better  days,  work  enough 
for  a  month,  though  I,  who  have  only  a  day 
to  spare,  prefer  talking  witli  living  creatures. 
This  is  all  very  childish  and  foolish,  I  con- 
fess, for  a  careful  senator,  at  a  great  national 
crisis.  But  I  have  really  been  so  hard 
worked  and  bothered  of  late,  that  you  most 
excuse  me  if  I  enjoy  one  day  of  relaxation. 
I  go  off  to-morrow  at  six  o'clock,  &c." — VoL 
ii.,  p.  234-3G. 

In  1834,  Jeflfrey  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Judges  of  Session.  "  The  ge- 
neral course  of  his  life  after  becom- 
ing a  judge,  exclusive  of  that  part 
Eassed  in  court,  was,  that  he  was  in 
london,  or  its  neighbourhood,  every 
spring ;  at  Craigcrook,  all  autumn ;  and 
in  Edinburgh,  all  winter."  On  Satur- 
day, the  5th  of  June,  1841,  he  fainted 
in  court.  In  London,  during  the  fol- 
lowing November,  he  had  a  consulta- 
tion of  physicians.  It  was  not  unfa- 
vourable, but  it  compelled  a  change  in 
his  mode  of  living.  **  No  more  dming 
out,  or  giving  dinners,  or  appearing, 
at  the  best,  like  death's  head,  at  these 
festivals  ;  and  feeding  upon  two  slices 
of  meat,  and  two  glasses  of  sherry." 

Eight  years  more  were  added  to  his 
life.  The  disruption  of  the  Scottish 
Church  was  a  source  of  regret  to  him ; 
but  he  strongly  sympathised  with  the 
Free  Church  movement.  He  read  in- 
defatigiibly ;  and,  unlike  old  men,  bis 
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feclingq  were  slronp:!/ 
nvvf  works  of  p(H?try  uiki  littion. 
Dii'kciis  was  oiii;  nl'bw'jpcnl  ilt'Ii;;lilfl, 
Of  Miicaiilny'it  lliytory  uf  Kii^lunil  lie 
n-iui  tbi'  jiRHif  sluttM,  not  iiii-roly  iiiifr- 
gurgling  i-lumtrt'K  in  ibo  iiialtL-r  ami  tint 
L'Xpro-iiuu,  Lilt  iitli'iiiling  to  tbu  wry 
"  cuiiiiiuii'  an<l  ctildiiH." 

Thn  climiug  yvnra  of  his  lifu  Wfre 
doiiik'd  lir  tlio  ik'iillis  of  iiuinv  of  liirt 
cnrlv  frii'iids — ntnl  lliu  c-ii<l  wiis  iiciir. 
Ill  .iiiiiunry,  le4K.  Ii.-  <-<>iiIril<iilcil  liij 

la-it  iinii'lu  In  till!  Killuhnrah  Uci-hir 

A  i>ji|M'r  fill  till'  cliiinis  of  \V:ill  :in<t 
C'lii-ciiilii-l),  D»  llio  cli.-i-iivi'i ira  of  (iie 
coiniHisiiiou  of  wilier. 

m-fL-L-l  tx-liu'lunt  Lo  tri-.nfvv[h--  Vm 
Litlun  to  liU  iliiuiilii.T,  A!is.  Kti^.-i.ii. 
'llicy  urv  H)i»iiliirly  U'liiiiiliil,  Ixit  ullo- 
m.tli(T  uiL-UfCt'iitiiJi'  iif  iitiri'l^iiH'iil. 
tVc  Iiiivc  Niiii  lii'forp)  wlint  must  liavu 
iKfD  iiiiiiiifuiLtcil  (rvull  ill  uill-  iiiipi'l'lk-t 
xki-tt'li,  tliiit  nrvi-r  i1i<t  n  miiii  livi!  *» 
tnilv  an.l  kh  mliotlv  iii  IiIh  n<l<.H.'li<ms  iis 
Jollivi  ;— 
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'■lliiTlw^lnTll. 
lllC  l:l-t   Hull'.  '  [I 

born.-.  Ill- «alUln 


.1  till'  bnl  l'i.'.^ii.'i:t 


uf  It  are  Ti^'  iiirinni.  It  wu  lung,  iii'l 
gaveii  f\iU  uii>l  I'l^'Hr  <k»cii|i(ia»  oTihe  vluJi! 
coiiMp  lit  lil<  illov/is  fnmn  wliirh  Iw  i-xpiTl:-!! 
tn  ri.i:<>v«,  Init  b«il  iiiiidii  l^i  bb  niiiiil  imt  ti> 
t-mitiiiup  liHi^iiT  ml  tbc  Icurb.  'I(lnn*tthink 
1  luivi'  liail  niiy  iinqnT  hLiii  tiir  tlie  but  threit 
iil^Hit'^  ntiil  I  inujili'V  purihiii*  i<f  tbiin  In  a 

W:i>-  lllUt  :«!lnil  III  ftHBinif  lhl>  udrtfUIT  liT  * 
i^'iil  (•TiSr.'nTny  rintr,  Iiiil;:  i|ulltf  cimhi.unlr 
ill  my  ihil  Willi  iiiyryii<allrnMli'Iy  :>bntaii:l 
«]iiii,'  I'lijiii-In;;  ciirina<  vlMniif.  He  aaw 
'  \.:n  I'f  a  i^riH-f  siirot  i-f  «  m  w  c:IHi..n  nT  the 

.\|i.1TI'1>1l:l.    Ilh.l  »II  niH.III    IlBIW'b   iiihI  Hi* 

•MuiinlH^^  1  n':iii  s  punl  A-tX  in  thU  with 
iiiiu'li  iiii'r.vl,'  Ml-.,  mill  *a  hiij9>  ('n)iri'rnlwi 
ik'W.|v.t.-r,  full  .<r  nil  mniuii'T  -(>Ai  Bilvi-r- 
li^'iiiiiila,  Hiiii'  iirvliu-h  ainu:«l  Rw  inii-h 
1'vtluir  ti"vllf.  1  tulil  lliin  |it1iiU  iifllu 
!!iT  l.i'ri.n>  ^luk-|■4    ' 


vi.i.' 

ixai  111.  liu-  ,\\x 


■It- 


iiM  >" 


1  kV*<!  Iiritilnl  |Mn 
iiiii-:ii  YS\v!  i!ll-.il  nilh  ii^i'UMiiin<  on  ftvt 
(mill',  [ir  (.i)''.;!,  un !  iiiliji1-'<,  vni-li  omiim 
lUH-i  in  tlh-  r:~.i,  11'"  /'.< iV.  uid  Tlie 

/l.>;'v  .V'-:^  iTi'l'l  till*  iiV.tl  C:>lil't  Willi  a 
P<»IiIi'a1  III' lain  aiiil  iliniiiiil.r,  i.vriu);  tii  tlio 

^ llur-<  i<r  ilie  li-iif,  tnil  villi  ;nx'at  inli:rr*i, 

Riiil,  l''lii'...  iiTii,-]!  ri>r  imiraibin  an  hnur 
111  n  li'iii'i  r'niilii};  n  JiMuiinnl  iir  Itidr 
nil 'Tit  <  wit  li  .^-nl  rniil.iin  uiiliu:ulinr«s  ouil 
ii:i>':i  •nyin:;  t<i  niViu-lf  *  ihin  li  very  rlcvitlv 
]iiit.  1>iit'(li"n-  'v  .iVall.iiy  in  h,  fur  ni  an>l  il' 
'■  III- 'l:i''l  nil  lli<'i'Viqiiii;;iJtiii>n'XtiIa}-, 
:^.iliir>1.iv  till-  •li'\h  iirJniiiury,  If.MI,  In  hU 
(rtviilvV  v.iiiliji'ir."— VuLI„(i|i.4U;,l'i«. 

Ill  ttiis  iurtii.1'  of  I.iinl  CoL-kliiini'i 
Imiii!.-.  v,i;  Ii:ivu  not  inli'inij.ti.'.i  ihc 
iiMTiilivr  liy  Nil  ill;!  luw  uiluilrjMv  wu 

tl.iiili  his  iliitv,  IIS  u  liii))<ni]i|u.T,  bu 

1 i|u-il'>iniii.'i'ltni'vi-rylliiu|:i.-ulralat«l 

ii.jiri'iiit  Ijinl  .Kllh-y  tmidiw  a  ^mt 
liin  M  r,  nii'l  ii-:  ii  :;n.iil  nnil  iiikmI  iiian. 

^V.''lliiii);  ^ lUiii;:  miiiL-  nmy  yot  b« 

il'iMi',  iiiiit  oii^lit  lo  III'  iloiii',  t'l'ln-ing 
iii'iix:  <li-.iiii<.'i{y  iH'ton-  Ihi'  iiiiblic  iiiind 
.li-llVi'v's  ^'^^■ilt  mill  uri^iuJ  jmwcn  u 
(;.\liilili.-il  ill  literutui-L'. 


A  SHtmncr  Sonveitir. 


L   IDXMta  aOITTBKtB. 


"  Hkrc  I  nm  iu  Portli  i  nnJ  I  could  not  have  cbosen  &  better  Ume.  ETerTtluD^ 
is  ill  bliB-Mnu;  ftiiil  tri'i's  fluwcr  here  that  I  Devcr  saw  flower  elsewhere.  It  la 
quill'  A  (.tjty  ol'  Scuuts.  l.ilnc,  and  Uburnuin,  and  hawthorn  both  pink  and 
vliito,  aiv  in  fVLTv  ^'ariii'n  unil  wood;  the  ohesnul-trees  Hre  covered  with  their 
liitl  spiliis  lit'  ivliite  ilmviTs  on  the  Inches;  finU  whin,  and  broom,  and  blaeberry 
an-  ill  ('nil  liliissiiin  on  ibe  iijlla  amund.  I  saw  a  curious  thing  to-day,  in  the 
^I'oiniiU  ol'  Kclvrood — a  |iiiik^'k»d -yellow  laburnum  -,  and  not  graf>cd — diflereot 
I'lil'um'il  Uo&«oius  won-  bunging  I'roui  the  same  bough.     A  rare  sight,  and  most 

be:  I II  lift  it I  ciiuDOt  bring  myself  to  leave  here  yet.     I  am  in  love 

vriih  the  "  F;iir  City" — and  with  its  Inches — and  with  (he  Tay — and  k((A  iti 
siiliiii'/i .' .'      ...     I  never  spent  a  happier  fortnight  in  my  life."<     " 

from  Autftvrs  Letter. 


Wc'n 


IVe'n;  going — but  ihy  I 

We'll  long  remember  well. 
We've  seen  thee  lit  thy  beauty. 

When  ever)'  tree  was  flowers, 
A\~hen  scents  wei%  floating  ou  the  air. 

And  sunshine  spod  the  hours. 
Butbinghter,  sweeter  sunshine 

L.-Ly  in  onr  hearts  the  while— 
So  sweet,  we  lelt  that  heretofore 

A\'e  ne'er  had  learn'd  to  smile  1 
'Tvras  I.ove's  bright  stream  within  us 

That  glass'd  so  well  and  true 
The  beaitty  of  the  outer  world. 

Its  charms  uf  form  and  hue : 
Aud  the  love  we  gave  each  other 

Floiv'd  out  on  all  around— 
To  earth  and  sky,  and  mead  and  flower. 

To  stream,  and  scent,  and  sound — 
Until  wc  loved  each  little  flower 

That  gi^'w  upon  the  ground. 


But  now  thy  blooms  nre  falling ; 

The  lilac's  grace  is  tied. 
The  gold  of  the  laburnum 

Ko  longer  deckj  iu  head. 
The  glory  of  the  hawthorn's  gone, 

Thechcjnut  sheds  its  flotrers  ; 
And  we,  too,  like  thy  blossoms. 

Are  gott^  from  thy  bowers! 


Bnt  not  unmindful  go  we 

Of  ercry  happy  hour. 
Nor  feave  thee  like  the  butterfly 

That  aoorns  the  irither'd  flower. 
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And  when,  in  turn,  our  blossoms 

In  liitiutj  years  decay, 
And  the  Iionrt  is  Icfb  like  h  lilAO-l)ougli 

Tliat  H<^htnings  scar'd  away, 
Then  of  the  twain  that  praise  thee  now 

The  one  that's  left  will  come 
And  KH»  thee  in  thy  pride  once  more. 

And  hear  thv  summer-hum  : 
And  walk  Iwside  thy  river, 

Flowing;  still  bright  alonjr, 
And  think  how  once  lit'eV  stream  with  them 

Went  softly  as  a  sonpj. 
And  ns  he  strays  amon^  tliy  bowers, 

Whence  scents  like  dews  are  shed, 
And  the  ^old  of  the  laburnum 

Once  moro  <;low8  o'er  his  head  ; 
The  beaut V  all  around  w*.ll  bri»ed 

A  wearv  piuinir  woe 
I'ur  the  inner  In'auty,  swin-tor  far. 

That  the  IIa])py  only  know — 
For  the  lij^ht  of  youth  and  love,  that  here 

Was  burning  lon.'X  ap>  I  * 

IV. 

I'jin'wcll  I  thy  bl(M»nis  ai*o  fallin*r> 

The  fray  woihIs  shi-d  thtir  flowers ; 
And  we  now,  like  thy  blossoms 

Are  jzoiujjj  irum  thy  lujwers. 
Fall,  blooms  1 — but  oh  I  how  joyou>ly. 

How  lovingly,  how  jpiy 
The  suuunrr  sun  is  phiniu": 

On  this  our  ]>ariiuLr  day  ! 
'J'lu'  morninix  skii-s  an*  liriuuning 

With  it:?  ;j:t)hh*n  light. 
Viewless  birds  are  pinging 

In  the  azure  height ; 
And  .-wifuT  than  the  wind,  aw:iy 

Wf  >pee<l  upon  our  Uight. 
Farewell  I  fan' well  I     A  niond  bivath«?s 

lu  this  summer  hour: — 
Though  blooms  may  iail,  and  partings  come, 

And  Love  yield  up  its  llower. 
Yet  may  the  lonely  after- time 

IJe  not  without  its  dower ; 
For  Heaven  has  still  its  sunshine. 

And  its  soothing  song, 
To  chtvr  us,  iis  to  Beauty's  Home 

Time  diraws  us  8wit\  along ! 

R.  n.  p. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


THE  WORKING  OF  TUB  IXVI8IBLB   POlSOV. 


Yes!  one  faint  sigh,  one  low,  deep 
gasp,  and  all  was  still.  For,  like  the 
last  breath  that  dies  on  the  lips  when 
life  is  ended,  this  mournful  sound  was 
indeed  a  death-sigh — the  death-sigh  of 
all  human  happiness,  as  it  for  ever  ex- 
pired in  the  heart  of  Aletheia  Ran- 
do][;h.  Yes,  she  had  been  there — 
l}'ing  down  among  the  long  grass,  and 
hidden  by  the  thick  brushwood.  The 
horse  that  carried  Richard  Sydney 
had  passud  within  one  yard  of  her,  as 
he  departed  from  his  interview  with 
Lilias ;  and  he  little  knew  with  what  a 
spasm  of  desire  she  had  longed,  in  that 
awl  id  moment,  that  these  trampling 
hoofs  might  come  with  their  iron  tread 
upon  her  heart,  and  beat  the  throbbing 
life  out  of  it  for  ever. 

She  had  been  there !  Oh  !  let  it  be 
consid<u'od  for  one  instant  what  these 
v.ords  imply.  There — not  where  Syd- 
nry  had  revealed  to  Lilias  the  work- 
ings of  his  own  passionate  heart,  writh- 
ing beneath  the  two-fold  bonds  of  the 
death-bed  vow  and  his  overwhelming 
lovc!  for  herself;  but  there,  where  she 
had  only  heard  the  words  he  had  ad- 
dressed  to  her  cousin  as  they  parted, 
which,  by  a  fatal  coincidence,  so  per- 
fectly aoireed  with  the  false  information 
Gabriel's  mother  had  given  her,  as  to 
the  motive  of  their  interview. 

Aletheia  had  at  first  altogether  dis- 
credited this  woman's  iniquitous  tale, 
and  actually  disbelieved  the  possibility 
of  such  a  meeting ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
to  convince  herself  whether  this  state- 
ment was  true,  that  she  had  come  thi- 
ther that  morning;  for  she  felt  that,  if  it 
were,  it  involved,  of  course,  the  credi- 
bility of  the  whole  account,  and  stamp- 
ed with  the  aspect  of  truth  the  impres- 
sion her  enemy  had  so  skilfully  striven 
to  fasten  upon  her,  that  she  was  herself 
the  one  sole  obstacle  to  Richard  Syd- 
ney's happiness.  Tho.  merest  shadow 
of  possibility  that  this  might  be  the 
case  rendered  it,  as  sue  conceived,  im- 
jn'ralivo,  fur  his  own  sake,  that  she 
should  adopt  the  one  only  means  she 
])0.v>es'ed  of  i'S?ertaining  the  truth,  by 


watching  him  that  morning.  But  when 
she  did  indeed  see  him  in  close  and,  as  it 
seemed,  tenderest  intercourse  with  her 
cousin,  not  even  the  consciousness  that 
her  very  life  was  trembling  in  the  ba- 
lance could  overcome  the  sense  of  ho- 
nour ^yhich  restrained  her  from  going 
near  enough  to  hear  their  conversation. 
She  would  not  even  look  upon  them, 
but  lay  down  on  the  ground  with  her 
head  in  the  dust,  and  m  the  endurance 
of  such  terror  as  seemed  to  rend  the 
very  soul  within  her — terror,  that  she 
was  about  to  know— to  learn  by  incon- 
trovertible proof,  that  he  to  whom  she 
had  given  her  life  and  love — for  whom 
she  had  sacrificed  every  earthly  joy 
and  every  human  tie — responded  by 
no  answering  affection,  but  counted 
the  irrevocable  gift,  which  she  herself 
had  no  power  to  withdraw,  a  burden 
heavv  to  be  borne — a  hateful  clog  on 
his  own  heart's  happmess. 

The  miserable  victim  was,  as  her 
enemy  had  said,  only  too  well  prepared 
to  believe  this — it  seemed  suddenly  and 
naturally  to  explain  all  that  had  been 
so  incomprehensible  to  her  in  Sydney's 
conduct,  ever  since  he  had  begun  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  fatal  vow, 
of  which  she  knew  nothing.  After  her 
father's  death,  they  had  not  met  until 
she  was  established  at  Randolph  Ab- 
bey (whither  she  had  at  once  re- 
moved), as  Richard  had  felt  that  it 
was  beyond  bis  human  strength  to 
commence  the  system  of  cruelty  to 
which  he  was  bound,  when  the  blow 
was  yet  recent  which  had  deprived  her 
of  the  parent's  sheltering  love,  that 
might  have  softened,  perhaps,  the  bit- 
terness of  the  anguish  he  was  about  to 
inflict  upon  her.  She  believed  it  had 
been  her  father's  wish  that  Sydney  and 
herself  should  not  again  meet  till  she 
was  under  her  uncle's  protection.  And 
this  seemed  so  natural  an  arrangement 
that  she  thought  nothing  of  it  at  tho 
time  beyond  the  pain  of  the  brief  se- 
paration. Now,  however,  the  recol- 
lection cam (3  back  upon  her,  as  with  a 
new   and    terrible    signification,    that 
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iSyiliK-y  had  spent  this  intorral  in  Ire- 
huid,  where  his  unfortunate  sister  was 
placed :  and  it  seemed  to  lier  jealous, 
nreakinjjf  heart  but  too  evident  that  he 
had  there  met  Lillas  Kandolph — met 
and  lovi'd  her,  as  one  so  pure  and 
beautiful  must  needs  be  loved. 

i^  so,  how  simj)le  was  now  tin*  ex- 
planation ot*  all  his  torturing  severity 
— his  harj>h  and  erus^hiui'  tvrannv. 
lie  loved  her  no  more!  he  loved 
another !  Oh,  was  it  eo — was  it,  in- 
deed, so  ?  As  she  hiy  there,  with  this 
one  awlul  question  racking  her  inmost 
soul,  it  seemed  to  her,  in  the  mere 
])ossibihty  of  such  a  eomini^  ajiony,  as 
if  the  very  earth  were  cnunMini;  be- 
neath her  feet — the  very  world  passing 
away,  with  all  that  it  contained,  and 
only  one  inllnite  and  dreary  waste  of 
desolation  spreading  itself  out  iM-fore 
her,  like  the  ilhmitable  ex[»an«:e  of  wa- 
ters befoi*e  the  eyes  of  the  di*owning 
man.  Vet  this  suspense  seemed  almost 
blessedne.ss,  a  moment  after,  wlieu  even 
it  was  p[one,  with  its  bare  pi»sMl)ility  of 
hope,  and  when,  dull,  cold,  heavy  as 
the  stroke  of  the  executioner  dividing 
soul  and  body,  came  the  blow  that 
finally  and  for  ever  separated  her  fmin 
all  hopt.'  and  peace,  and  possibility  of 
joy  uj)on  this  earth. 

As  she  lay  there,  suddenly  those 
footsteps  came,  wh(»e  tread  seemed 
ever  on  her  verv  heart,  and  that  voice 
which,  night  and  day,  was  echoing 
ever  in  her  faithful  soul,  spoke  out  the 
words  that  weiv  to  her,  in  actual  trulh, 
tlu^  sentence  of  her  death — the  words 
that  Sydney  uttered  so  unconsciously 
to  hilias,  when,  in  the  excitement  of 
his  gratitude  and  returning  hope,  ho 
called  her  by  endearing  names,  and 
told  her  how  her  coming  had  been  new 
lite  to  him,  and  how  he  prayed  her  to 
return  sjM'cdily,  speedily,  to  bless  him 
once  again  ;  and  Aletheia  heanl  i^ilias 
answer,  promising  so  softly  to  return 
and  bring  him  good  tidings.  (>ood 
tUlhi'^a I  what  were  thev  to  be? — ti- 
din^s  of  her,  of  Aletheia's  death  I  For 
buii.'ly  thus  alone  could  any  prospect  of 
ha]>i>iness  1x2  gi\en  to  those  two  who 
loved  one  another,  and  so  loving, 
doulitless  hated  her.  Oh,  that  ihey 
mi;rht  have  these  good  tidings  soon  I  — 
(»!i,  that  thev  could  have  them  even 
now !  For  Aletlu-ia  never  double<l, 
when  A\K'  heard  their  parting  woi-ds, 
that  Mrs.  Handolph's  words  were  true, 
and  >Ih>  hersi'lt^  of  all  earth's  living 
souLi,  most  de^ohite. 


She  heard  them — and  they  parted, 
and  the  merciless  hoofs  went  past  and 
touched  her  not,  and  trampled  not  down 
her  pidpitating  frame.  And  so  were 
they  merciless,  indce<l,  for  sweet  and 
welcome  had  been  that  death  of  vio- 
lence compared  with  the  horror  of  the 
life  that  was  lefc  her.  They  were  gone, 
and  she  was  alone,  lying  in  her  piteous, 
helpless  miseiy,  beneath  that  glorious 
skv,  to  which,  alas!  her  eartli-bouud 
spiiit  never  yet  had  turned;  and  for 
one  moment  hi-r  heart  w*as  couvuIslmI 
with  uncontrollable  anguish  as  she 
thought  on  her  own  doom.  In  the 
prime  of  youth  >\w  Liy  there,  fitted  by 
every  geni^rous  gift  of  nature  to  be  to 
oihcrs  a  bles.-iiig,  and  hei*self  moj't  hlest 
— with  her  inten.»e  a  (lections  and  her 
dee}),  (levoletl  temlerjiess,  and  yet  how 
terrible  a  bhipwivck  had  she  madel 
Her  whole  heart's  love — and  what  that 
love  was,  this  history  has  already 
shown  —  her  whole  entire  life,  her 
every  power,  cajjacity,  and  thought 
had  been  lavi>he(i  u]>on  one,  and  that 
one  had  llmig  back  the  gitl  in  her  very 
face,  not  as  worthless  only,  but  as 
buixlensome,  as  nnth'served,  as  even 
abhoiTcnt  I  Oh !  in  all  this  w^orld's  trea- 
sure-house of  sorit^ws,  was  there  ono 
to  e<iual  such  a  consciousness? 

lier  fainthig  soul  contracted  as  with 
a  deadly  spa>ni  at  the  thought;  but  this 
lasted  only  for  a  few  biief  minutes;  that 
space  was  given  to  her  own  ruined  exist- 
ence, and  then  the  true  woman's  imture 
asserted  its  indomitable  power,  and  sho 
thought  no  longer  of  herself,  but  of 
him.  Of  him  1  and  straightway,  out 
of  the  chaos  of  misery  in  which  her 
soul  was  plunged,  theiv  arose  up  one 
thought,  clear,  distinct,  and  of  resist- 
less might,  which  at  once  absorbed  her 
whole  being,  and  enslaved  ever)' faculty 
in  its  SiTvice.  It  was  the  sudden  n». 
c*oll(.'Ction  that  the  hap[)iness  of  Uiehord 
Sydney  was  in  her  {luwer,  not  as  she 
had  ho})ed,  in  the  one  bles«<ed  dream 
Ibr  ever  gone,  by  the  unceasing  devo- 
tion of  her  love,  but  by  the  withdrawal 
of  hers(.'lt'  I'rom  his  life,  his  presence, 
his  thoughts,  so  that  she  might  l)o  to 
him  as  though  she  had  never  been. 
And  all  was  forgotten  in  that  moment; 
all  the  ^harp  and  dreary  ngony  of  her 
own  utter  desolation  ;  all  iliel*ailhli*M. 
ness  of  him  she  auild  never  ecu  so  to 
h)Ve,  whil^t  she  bent  even*  l)ower  of 
her  min<l  to  tho  perfonnanee  of  this 
one  work  which  was  Icll  to  her  oa 
earvh-^tliis   building  up  of  his  hap- 
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piness  upon  her  own  grave,  if  need  be ! 
for,  in  the  first  impulsive  energy  of 
her  longing  to  perform  this  her  allotted 
ta>k,  it  seemed  plain  to  her,  that  the 
surest  means  of  accomplishing  it  was 
by  her  death. 

Her  death ;  oh  !  how  gladly,  how 
thankfully  would  she  even  then  have 
made  lier  own  dead  body  a  stepping- 
stone  for  Ijini  whereby  to  reach  the 
desire  of  his  heart !  But  she  stood 
there  a  breathing,  living  being  ;  and 
in  tliut  hour,  when  she  was  for  ever 
hurled  from  her  stronghold  in  this 
world,  she  dared  not  quench  tlie  faint 
gleam  of  heaven's  better  light,  that  too 
dimlv  had  shone  for  her  throiisrh  the 
mi8t  of  her  human  passions,  and  now 
was  the  one  solitary  ray  in  the  tixjmen- 
dous  darkness  that  liad  fallen  upon  her. 
She  dared  not  quench  the  half  con- 
scious hope  of  a  purer  life  in  the  deadly 
guilt  of  suicide.  No !  thus  she  could 
not  save  even  Kichard  Svdney ;  but  not 
the  less  slie  resolved,  that  though  »he 
were  contpelled  to  live,  as  it  were,  unto 
herself  a  j)iteous,  agonising  life,  yet 
would  she  die  to  him.  Yes !  she  would, 
she  could  become  as  dead  to  him  ;  she 
would  go  forth,  it  mattered  not  where, 
without  ever  looking  on  his  face  again ; 
and  he  should  believe  her  dead,  and 
rejoice  to  think  that  from  the  ashes  of 
h(»r  mouldering  corpse  should  spring 
fur  him  a  phoenix-life  of  new  and  hap- 
j)ier  luve  and  joy. 

At  once  Aletheia's  resolution  was 
tjikcn  :  even  to  depart  that  hour,  that 
instant,  and  never  again  let  any  one  of 
those  uho  had  known  her  hitherto  be- 
hold her  face  or  hear  her  voice  on 
(Muih.  The  deep,'  ^rn  determination 
to  do  this  thing,  which  now  possessed 
her  mind,  seemed  to  drive  out  every 
other  sensation,  and  her  whole  capabi- 
lity of  thought  and  action  became  con- 
centrated on  the  accomplishment  of 
her  purpose.  She  rose  from  the  earth, 
and  stood  upright,  rigid,  and  firm,  as 
thouMi  her  sli^^ht  frame  had  been  cast 
in  iron ;  and  she  pressed  both  hands 
to  her  throbbing  head,  whilst  she  pon- 
dered for  a  few  brief  instants  on  the 
measures  she  must  take  for  the  execu- 
tion of  her  resolve.  Where  she  was 
to  go,  was  not  for  a  moment  a  question 
with  her;  it  mattered  absolutely  no- 
thing on  what  spot  of  this  weary  earth 
she  laid  herself  down  to  die ;  only  this 
she  determined  for  the  better  security 
of  her  complete  separation  from  those 
who  were  to  believe  her  dead,  that  her 


flight  must  be  beyond  the  sea.  She 
would  go  by  the  swiftest  conveyance 
to  the  nearest  coast,  and  there  embark 
in  the  first  ship  that  was  prepared  to 
leave  England.  Would  she  go  with- 
out  returning  to  the  Abbey  ?  It  was 
what  she  earnestly  desired,  but  it  might 
not  be ;  she  must  prepare  some  indica- 
tion to  be  left  behind  her,  that  she 
knew  the  love  which  Richard  and 
Lilias  bore  one  to  another,  and  had 
gone  from  the  world  that  she  might 
leave  them  to  their  joy  ;  and  she  must 
provide  herself  with  the  necessary 
means  for  her  departure ;  but  this 
would  be  the  work  of  a  few  minutes ; 
she  would  go  swiftly  and  silently,  and 
as  swiftly  as  silently  depart. 

And  already  her  teet,  so  feeble  here- 
tofore, with  steady,  vigorous  steps  went 
over  the  meadow -land  and  bore  her 
towards  the  Abbey.  Where  came  then 
this  strength,  this  energy,  which  seem- 
ed to  have  inspired,  as  with  new  life, 
her,  whom  so  naturally  we  might  have 
looked  to  see  prostrate  in  her  anguish  ? 
It  was  the  terrible  strength,  the  ter- 
rible vigour  of  that  indomitable  devo- 
tion which  enables  the  woman  to  suffer 
torture,  even  unto  the  death,  for  him 
she  loves.  Had  her  love  and  her 
agony  been  less,  her  courage  had  been 
feebler  also.  At  that  moment  she  did 
virtually  ignore  her  own  existence, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  affected  his 
happiness.  She  saw  not  herself  as  the 
desolate  outcast  driven  out  from  the 
only  love  her  pure  heart  had  ever 
known  or  ever  desired,  but  only  as  the 
stumbling-block  on  his  path  of  hope 
and  joy.  As  such  she  acted,  as  such 
she  felt  for  the  time ;  it  was  reserved 
to  her  future  of  despair  to  restore  self- 
consciousness,  and  with  it  the  better 
sentient  knowledge  in  every  moment 
and  hour  of  the  surpassing  misery  of 
her  fate.  It  is  this  instinctive  power 
of  incorporating  themselves  in  the  life 
of  those  they  love,  which  has  enabled 
women  to  perform  deeds  of  such  rare 
dauntlessness  and  devotion;  and  as- 
suredly, no  suffering,  which  any  from 
this  cause  have  endured,  could  well 
have  ecjualled  that  to  which  Aletheia 
knew,  in  her  despairing  calm,  she  was 
dooming  herself  in  thus  departing, 
never  to  return,  from  the  one  presence 
that  was  light  and  life  to  her. 

She  entered  the  Abbey  by  a  side 
door  so  as  to  be  completely  unob- 
served, and  stole  quietly  into  her  own 
room ;  she  felt  exactly  like  a  criminal 
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wlioso  time  of  execution  is  fixcJ,  and 
who  is  constrnincd  to  wind  up  the 
afliiirs  of  this  life  in  the  last  hours  that 
are  left  to  him.  As  she  proceeded  to 
niuke  her  preparations,  her  first  care 
wjis  to  take  every  letter  or  gift  she  had 
ever  received  from  Sydney,  every  thing 
which  could  indicate  how  entirely  ho 
had  once  devoted  himself  to  her,  and 
burn  them  ;  lest,  haply,  they  might  bo 
found  after  her  death,  and  bring  odium 
upon  him  whom  she  still  sought  to 
honour  with  all  pure  and  loving  reve- 
rence. She  then  left  all  her  other 
Eossessions  untouched,  for  these  alone 
ad  any  value  for  her,  and  having  pro- 
vided herself  with  money  for  her  jour- 
ney, there  remained  only  to  find  some 
moans  of  acquainting  Lilias  and  Sydney 
that  she  knew  and  blest  their  mutual 
love,  and  had  for  ever  withdrawn 
herself  from  being,  in  any  st^nse,  an 
obstruction  to  their  happiness. 

To  write  to  him  was  beyond  her 
stn^ngth ;  did  she  but  venture  to  ad- 
dress one  single  word  to  him,  she  well 
knew  she  could  not  restrain  the  ex- 
pression of  her  utter  wretchedness,  and 
she  would  sooner  have  eonsumeil  her 
ri<|:ht  hand  in  the  fire  than  utter  one 
P}'llable  that  would  have  grieved  him ; 
rather,  for  his  dear  sake,  she  longed, 
in  every  way,  to  lead  him  to  believe 
that  this,  her  worse  than  death-agony, 
was  a  painless  parting  I 

But  an  easier  method  than  this  was 
open  to  her.  She  took  from  her  finger, 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  the  ring 
which  Sydney  himself  had  placed  (here 
as  the  seal  of  their  union,  and  foldeil 
it  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  she 
wrote  only  these  few  sim^^e  words— ^ 
elo(pient,  indeed,  of  all  she  desired  to 
convey : — 

**  Lilias,  by  the  love  which  /  have 
home  to  Ilicliard  Sydnev,  I  beseech 
you  make  him  happy,     rhiuk  of  mo 

as  one  at  rest. 

<'  Aletukia." 

Tliero  was  no  falsehood  containc<l 
in  these  last  wonls,  for  she  knew  that 
if,  for  her  sorrow,  her  days  were  pro- 
longed, she  would  yet  rest  in  the  still 
repose  of  despair — at  lea^t  the  struggle 
uf  life  was  over  tor  her. 

Alctlieia  l»Llieved  that  Lilins  had  not 
vr;  reJnrnetl  home,  and  she  res<;lveil 
't'>  hnve  this  in  h»T  ro*)iiu  but  when 
A\it  reached  the  tloor,  nhich  stood 
t»|»en,  slie  haw  that  her  cousin  was 
indeed  ihciv,  although  n«>t  in  a  con- 


dition  to  perceive  her  entrance.  Lilias, 
wearied  with  her  long  walk,  had  fallen 
asleep  on  the  sofa;  even  as  she  bad 
once  found  Aletheia  slumbering,  she 
slumbered  now — but  how  wide  the 
contrast  between  the  sleep  of  sorrow, 
whose  deep  unrest  had  filled  her  very 
heart  with  pity,  and  her  own  childlike 
sweet  repose. 

Thus  sleeping,  the  perfect  calm  and 
innocence  ot  her  untroubled  soul  gave 
her  an  expression  of  extreme  youth, 
to  which  her  attitude  corresponded ; 
for  she  hiy  as  a  young  child  almost 
always  docs,  with  her  head  pillowed 
on  her  arm,  and  her  long  hair  half 
hiding  the  rounded  cheek  and  gently 
closed  eyes.  For  a  moment  ])oor 
Aletheia  felt  as  if  it  almost  filled  the 
convulsive  beatings  of  her  own  sick 
heart  to  listen  to  that  breathing,  placid 
as  an  infant's,  and  look  upon  the  sweet 
face  where  the  light  of  the  last  smile 
seemed  lingering  yet ;  and  a  few 
scalding  tears  dropi)ed  from  her  eyes, 
as  she  acknowledged  to  herself  that  it 
was  no  won<]er  this  angel  child  had 
robbe<l  her  of  the  love  which  had  been 
her  own  life's  hope.  There  was  no 
bitterness  of  feeling  against  Lilias  as 
she  stoo<l  and  looktnl  upon  her — ^her 
great  sorrow  was  past  all  power  of  jea- 
lousy or  envy. 

(Tcntlv  she  laid  upon  that  quiet 
breast  tfie  ring  and  the  paper  she  had 
brought,  and  with  a  solemn,  sad  for- 
giveness  bent  over  the  sleeping  child, 
and  lightly  kisstnl  her  foreh(>ad.  Lilias 
did  not  move  or  awake,  but  she  smiled 
in  her  happy  dn>ams,  attributing  that 
caress  jM^rnaps  to  one  fiir  dearer,  and 
the  thought  that  it  might  Ix'  so,  thrilled 
through  Aletheia's  heart  with  exquisite 
pain.  It  si^em«>d  the  finishing  stroke: 
she  turned  awav,  <ln'w  the  thick  veil 
over  h(T  face,  and  went  out  from  her 
home — utterly    and    for    evermore— 

ALONE. 

The  unnatural  strength  which  had 
hitherto  sustained  her  did  not  fail  her 
now.  There  was  a  railway  not  far 
from  the  Abbey,  whence  she  knew  she 
coidd  soon  reach  one  of  the  swift-flying 
steamers,  that  would  convey  her  to  as 
great  a  distance  as  she  desire*!.  AU 
the  nuKlern  conveniences  for  travellers 
wer».'  in  full  oixraticm  in  that  j»art  of 
the  cuuntry,  and  Liliiis  herself  had 
only  arrived  by  a  more  ])ri»iiti%*c  Con- 
vevan''e,  U^causo  her  lri>h  home  was 
situated  on  so  wild  and  unfrequented  a 
spot  on  »he  ct»a.5t,  that  she  was  (|«ite  out 
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of  reach  of  them ;  and  her  careful  old 
grandfather  preferred  seeing  her  era- 
bark  himself  in  the  sailing  vessel,  which 
would  carry  her  direct  to  the  fishing 
village  near  the  Abbey,  rather  than  let 
her  undertake  a  long  journey  to  Dub- 
lin. Aletheia  soon  reached  the  station 
therefore,  and  asked  when  the  next  train 
started  for  the  nearest  setuport  town  ? 
There  was  one  about  to  depart  almost 
immediately,  and  many  minutes  had  not 
elapsed  before  she  was  miles  away  from 
Eimdolph  Abbey,  and  from  him  for 
whom  she  lived,  and  without  whom  it 
appeared  to  her  that  life  could  not  be. 
The  power  of  thought  seemed  alto- 
gether taken  from  her  during  that 
fearful  journey ;  she  sat  rigid  as  a 
statue,  and  through  the  deep  veil  she 
wore  those  who  travelled  with  her 
wondered  to  see  her  fixed  eyes,  looking 
as  with  a  stony  gaze  which  saw  no 
visible  thing.  Some  persons  spoke  to 
her,  but  she  heard  them  not ;  and  she 
could  never  herself  recall  at  any  future 
time  the  events  of  that  day,  excepting 
as  one  dark  and  miserable  blank. 

Her  movements  were  perfectly  calm, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  full  of  fore- 
thought, yet  they  were,  in  truth,  me- 
chanical as  those  of  an  automaton. 
When  the  train  arrived  at  its  desti- 
nation, she  entered  a  carriage,  and  bid 
them  drive  to  the  shore.  They  soon 
reached  it.  The  dull,  heavy  fall  of 
the  waves,  as  she  approached  the  sea, 
smote  on  her  soul  as  the  most  mourn- 
ful sound  she  had  ever  heard.  She 
could  hardly  divest  herself  of  the  idea 
that  she  was  going  to  be  buried  alive 
beneath  them  1  and,  truly,  hers  was 
to  be  a  living  burial.  She  desired 
them  to  inquire  if  there  were  any  ships 
about  to  sail  from  England  imme- 
diately ;  they  told  her  that  a  steamer 
bound  for  Ireland  would  be  under 
weigh  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was 
enough.  She  lefk  the  carriage  and 
went  on  board  at  once.  She  was  the 
last  passenger  received,  and  the  ship, 
almost  instantly  turning  from  the  shore, 
])lunged  into  a  stormy  sea,  and  sped  on 
its  way. 

!Nii2;ht  was  closinoj  in — a  dark,  tem- 
pcstuous  night,  and  the  deck  was  soon 
deserted  by  all  the  passengers  save 
Aletheia,  who  remained  motionless  on 
the  seat  whore  she  had  placed  herself 
on  first  embarkin^j.  The  attendants 
and  others  endeavoured  to  persuade 
her  to  go  below ;  but  her  only  answer 
was,  to  entreat  that  thev  would  leave 


her  undisturbed,  in  a  tone  so  deeply, 
so  calmly  mournful,  that  not  one  dared 
to  molest  her  further. 

And  there,  the  live-long  night,  she 
sat,  with  her  pale  hands  folded  on  her 
knee,  and  her  glazed  eyes  looking  out, 
with  an  unmeaning  stare,  upon  the 
dark  boiling  water,  that  writned  and 
foamed  at  her  feet,  and  which  yet  she 
saw  not ;  for,  in  actual  fact,  her  gaze 
was  fixed  in  spirit  on  the  one  beloved 
face  which,  in  mortal  vision,  she  was 
never  to  behohl  again. 

It  seemed  even  unto  herself  through- 
out these  dreadful  hours  as  though 
she  had  been  turned  into  a  statue  of 
stone  ;  and  there  were  moments  when 
her  brain  almost  reeled,  and  she  asked 
herself  whether  she  were  not,  in  very 
truth,  the  corpse  she  desired  him  to 
believe  her,  and  death  itself  gone  past 
with  all  the  bitterness  thereof  I  She 
felt  not  the  spray  that  drenched  her 
garments,  or  the  rough  wind  that  drove 
back  the  hair  from  her  face,  and  failed 
to  bring  a  tinge  of  colour  to  the  dead, 
white  cheek  ;  nor  yet,  the  cold  of  that 
boisterous  night  that  chilled  her  limbs, 
till  they  were  well  nigh  powerless,  for 
the  ice  that  had  gauiered  round  her 
heart  rendered  her  msensible  to  all,  and 
through  the  din  of  the  tumultuous  ele- 
ments she  listened  unceasingly,  with  ab- 
sorbed attention,  to  the  mocking  accents 
of  the  voice  which  had  been  the  music 
of  her  life,  and  which  she  seemed  still  to 
hear  uttering  her  name,  in  tones  of 
deepest  tenderness. 

With  the  grey  dawn  of  the  momins 
the  vessel  reached  her  destination,  and 
Aletheia,  dragging  herself  along  with 
difficulty  on  her  failing  feet,  landed, 
with  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  in  that 
great  noble  city  which  lies  like  a  stately 
queen  on  the  Irish  shores.  She  shrank 
back  with  a  feeling  of  terror  from  the 
sound  of  voices  round  her,  and  the 
rushing  of  many  feet  on  the  pavement, 
and  she  felt  that  the  risk  of  discovery 
was  too  great  in  a  scene  like  this,  if,  by 
any  chance  Sydney  obtained  a  clue  to 
her  progress  so  far.  She  must,  there- 
fore, go  further  yet ;  and  there  was, 
perhaps,  an  unconscious  hope  in  her  de- 
termination to  do  so,  that  the  fatigues 
of  this  fearful  journey  might  do  for  her 
what  she  dared  not  do  for  herself, 
and  quench,  at  last,  the  miserable  life 
that  would  not  die  within  her.  It  seems 
ap.uadox  to  talk  of  the  ^irewg^/t  of  ex- 
haustion, yet  there  is  such  a  thing,  and 
it  was  that  which  now  upheld  Aletheia 
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Kandolpb.  Every  ncn'e  was  strained 
to  the  most  painful  tension,  and  she  ex- 
erted her  over-taxed  powei*s  with  a  sort 
of  desperate  tenaeity. 

From  an  hotel  at  no  ^VQi\i  dis- 
tance, eonv(>yanees  were  starting  to 
dliVerent  parts  ol'  the  couniry,  and 
haviiij^  a.-certained  which  of  them  was 
^i)\\\)l  tlie  loiiirest  day's  jonrnoy,  she 
j)huvd  her>clt*  within  it,  and  was  ^oon 
travL'Uinir  aXowx  a  road  which  led  to 
one  ot'  tlio  wihli -st  and  most  moun- 
tainous j)arts  of  the  Green  Isle  of  the 
West. 

How  the  day  passed  Alctheia  never 
knew,  for  she  I'ell  almost  immediatelv  on 
leaving  Dublin  into  a  state  of  i>tuj)or, 
from  which  she  did  not  awako  tdl  it 
was  late  in  the  evening.  She  then  found 
tliat  the  coach,  which  had  not  vet 
reached  its  destination,  had  halted  for 
u  brief  space,  at  a  lonely  village,  si- 
tuate<l  in  the  midst  of  wild  ru;2ge<l  hills, 
which  se(Mned  to  ri>e  up  around  it  so  as 
to  shut  it.  out  comjjletely  fn;m  the  ex- 
ternal world.  Aletheia  felt,  at  last,  that 
she  could gi» no  further,  an<l  this  st'cmcd 
a  secure  refuire  where  none  wi-ri;  likelv 
to  seek  or  lind  her.  With  the  ntinost 
difliculty  slu;  alighti'il,  being  now  ah<.>- 
g(!iher  prostrate;  from  t'atigue  and  men- 
tal sullcrinir.  She  h»oke<l  round  calmlv 
i\}V  .'^ome  place,  v.here  Aw,  might  lay  d<»wn 
her  head  and  <lit?;  lor  it  seemed  to  her 
now  that  she  nnist,  within  a  verv  brief 
space,  be  <[ult  of  the  burden  of  this  ex- 
i.steiice  which  had  become  so  intole- 
rable. 

The  villaL'e  inn  was  close  to  her, 
with  several  houses  scattered  round  it; 
but  there  was  no  lunger  .strength  or 
ct)urag(»  within  Iht  I'ainting  spirit  to 
meet  the  ;^aze  of  livin*'  eves,  or  hear 


the  sound  of  living  voices.  She  be- 
lieved,  as  we  have  said,  that  she  was 
dying ;  and,  like  the  poor  stricken  deer, 
that,  as  with  an  instinctiveconsciousnesa 
of  the  sacred  diirriitv  of  death,  hides  it- 
self  in  some  thicket  there  to  pant  out 
its  last  breath  unseen,  Aletheia  desired 
to  lin«l  some  nnfrequenii'd  sj)ot  whero 
her  dvinj;  anionics — the  agonies  in  soul 
and  bo<ly  wliieh  she  eudnn-dfor  Hichanl 
Svdnev,  nn*i;ht  l>e  for  ever  concealed 
from  all  human  scrutniy. 

And  such  a  resting-place  seemed 
close  at  hand.  In  an  isolated  po.Nitiun^ 
at  a  lit  lie  distance,  st(>od  the  village 
church,  surrounded  with  its  cpiiet  bu- 
rial ground.  No  human  being  was  near 
it,  and  the  shadows  of  tivennig  wero 
already  falling  round  it  like  a  mourning 
vi-il. 

Thither  A  lethiea  turncil  at  once,  stag- 
gering along  with  limbs  well  nigh  ])ower- 
less,  anil  eyes  so  dim  with  gat iiering 
darkness,  that  she  might  well  believe 
they  ni'ver  could  look  upon  the 
light  of  earth  again.  With  the  last 
eneriiy  of  the  tlesperate  ivsolution  that 
had  throughout  upheld  her,  she  reached, 
at  la^t  that  home  of  (piiet  rv'St.  Then 
she  tottered  feeblv  on  among  the  graves 
till  she  found  a  narrow,  vacant  space, 
"which  seemed  a  fitting  couch  for  her, 
and  there  laid  her^elf  down,  calm  as  a 
child  that  seeks  its  placid  sluml>or.  At 
once,  the  inmjitnral  excitement  which 
had  ^ustained  her  subsided,  when  the 
nect.'s>ity  for  exertion  wa.-*  over;  she 
had  only  time  to  cross  her  hands  hunu 
blv  on  her  breast,  when  her  senses 
failed,  and  she  became  uncon.4cious» 
though  the  scarcely  pern -ptible  heaving 
of  her  brea^it  showed  that  life  was  not 
vet  altoiielher  extinct. 


tUAIIER  xviii. 


TIIK  rjIbKKN    HF.TKIUl'TIOX   COMMRXCES. 


J^iMAs  awoke  from  lur  sweet,  hap- 
j»y  >lumber.  She  awoke,  and  started  up 
with  tie  i>anu>  upun  her  li]is  that  now 
contained  all  the  promise  j.l'life  for  her. 
"  Hubert !— Hubert:"— she  had  not 
seen  him  that  day,  and  she  must  go  at 
once  to  tell  him  all  she  iiad  be^  u  doing, 
Ibr  alr*.a<lv  it  had  iMM-niur  :i  se;  t  of 
nece.-.-ity  with  h«  r  to  imp:irt  to  him 
every  thought  that  jKisseil  lhrouj:h  her 
bri;:lit,  pure  mind,  an<l  she  knew  how 
interested  he  would  be  in  AIethcia'> 
liistory,  and  he  woidd  tell  her  what  was 


right  and  what  was  wrong  in  the 
stiangc;  tale  she  had  heard,  and  help 
h'T  to  tbrm  a  right  judgment  in  this  as 
in  all  other  matters  ;  antl  so  she  spnmg 
to  the  ground,  that  she  might  not  de- 
lay another  moiiuMit  the  dit*p  joy  of 
Seeing  him  ;  but  her  movement  causc<l 
ihi.'  rin«r  whieh  Aletheia  had  laid  on 
her  breast  to  fall  to  the  <ironnd.  Lilias 
started  in  astonishment,  and  stoope<l 
to  ]»iek  it  up  ;  but  who  coultl  have  put 
it  there?  What  could  it  be  /  Eagfrl/ 
fhe  unfolded  the  paper  in  which  it  wat* 
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wrapped,  and  at  once  recognised  it  as 
being  the  sole  ornament  which  Aletheia 
ever  wore,  and  one  which  never  left 
her  night  or  day.  She  had  always  felt 
convinced  that  this  ring  was  connected 
with  the  mystery  of  her  cousin's  fate  ; 
and  now  as  her  eye  fell  npon  the 
double  initials,  U.S.  and  A.K.,  which 
were  inscribed  on  the  inside,  she  readily 
understood  what  had  been  its  meaning 
to  Aletheia  and  Sydney.  There  was  a 
date  also,  which  she  knew  to  be  that  of 
the  year  when  their  strange  union  had 
been  acconjplished  ;  but  it  struck  a 
sudden  terror  to  her  heart  to  think  that 
this  shouM  have  been  given  to  her — 
what  did  it  portend  ? 

She  was  not  long  left  in  doubt ;  she 
had  not  immediately  perceived  that 
there  were  a  few  lines  of  writing  in  the 
paper  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  but  the 
moment  she  read  the  brief  and  yet 
fearfully  expressive  words  with  which 
Aletheia  Kandolph  had  sealed  her 
doom,  the  whole  truth  became  plain 
to  her  at  once  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
have  required  one  far  less  frank  of  com- 
prehension than  Lilias  to  have  had  any 
doubt  on  the  subject.  It  was  palpably 
evident  that  her  miserable  cousm  had  in 
some  way  been  deluded  into  the  belief 
that  she  and  Sydney  had  met  as  lovers. 

Lilias's  lirst  exclamation  was,  "Some 
enemy  has  done  this;"  but  where  was 
Aletheia?  She  Hew  to  her  apartment  in 
an  agony  of  fear,  lest  it  might  be  too 
late  to  save  her  from  all  the  fearful  con- 
sequences of  such  a  delusion.  Alas  I 
tlni  sight  of  her  cousin's  room  only 
added  to  her  apprehensions ;  it  was 
vacant,  and  everything  was  arranged 
within  it  with  the  evident  intention  that 
the  occupant  shouhl  never  return  to  it 
again.  Where  was  she  ?  Then  for  one 
instant  the  horrible  idea  of  suicide 
j)assed  through  the  mind  of  Lilias  ; 
but  she  as  speedily  discarded  it.  She 
lelt,  from  what  she  knew  of  Aletheia, 
tiiat  this  was  a  crime  she  never  would 
commit ;  and  with  the  relief  which  this 
conviction  brought  to  her,  her  sunny 
spirit  soon  found  means  to  seize  upon 
a  hope,  that  out  of  this  present  evil  a 
great  good  would  come. 

Aletheia  had  left  the  Abbey  ;  and  it 
seemed,  indeed,  the  only  course  she 
could  have  adopted  under  the  false  im- 
pression wliich  misled  her  ;  but  Lilijis 
never  doubted  that  Sydney  could 
speedily  trace  her  steps  wherever  she 
might  have  gone  ;  and  in  the  explana- 
tion   which    would  follow,    Aletheia 


would  be  restored  to  fat  truer  hap- 
piness than  she  could  have  known 
ever  since  her  father  had  bound  so 
terrible  a  vow  on  Richard's  conscience. 
Lilias  sat  down,  and  at  once  wrote  to 
him  an  account  of  what  occurred,  in- 
closing the  ring  and  paper ;  and  before 
she  thought  it  possible  that  her  letter 
could  almost  have  reached  Sydney 
Court,  he  had  arrived  at  the  utmost 
speed  with  which  his  horse  could  carry 
Inm,  and  burst  into  Lilias's  room  like 
one  distracted.  His  fnst  impulse  had 
been  to  believe  Aletheia  lost  to  him  for 
ever ;  but  Lilias  found  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  inspiring  him  with  her  own 
hopeful  view  of  the  case,  and  having 
ascertained  from  one  of  the  servants, 
who  had  seen  her  go  out,  that  Aletheia 
had  taken  the  hiij^h  road  which  led  to 
the  railway  station,  he  started  off  at 
once  in  pursuit  of  her,  promising  to 
send  Lilias  tidings  of  the  progress  of 
his  search  in  every  stage  of  it. 

Sydney's  first  attempt  to  discover 
at  the  station,  if  any  one  answering  to 
his  description  of  Aletheia  had  been 
there  withm  the  last  few  hours,  was 
not  so  unsuccessful  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Her  appearance  and  man- 
ner had  been  too  remarkable  to  escape 
notice.  One  of  the  porters  did  recol- 
lect the  pale,  silent  lady,  that  looked, 
as  he  said,  more  like  a  corpse  come 
out  of  its  grave  than  a  living  being. 
He  did  not,  however,  in  the  very  least, 
remember  what  train  she  had  taken, 
or  the  direction  in  which  she  had  tra- 
velled, and  he  was  about  to  say  so,  in 
answer  to  Sydney's  eager  inquiries, 
when  his  worldly  wisdom  suggested  to 
him,  that  probably  he  might  receive 
some  recompense  for  more  satisfactory 
information,  and  he,  therefore,  confi- 
dently asserted  that  the  lady  had  gone 
by  the  express  to  Dover,  and  that  he 
perfectly  recalled  every  circumstance 
connected  with  her  departure. 

Unhappily,  it  seemed  so  verjr  pro- 
bable that  Aletheia  might  have  mdeed 
gone  there  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 
over  to  France,  that  Sydney  adopted 
the  idea  at  once,  and  started  off 
instantly,  on  this  false  scent,  with 
many  a  hope  destined  to  a  fearful  dis- 
appointment, that  all  would  be  as  Lilias 
had  prophesied,  and  that  Aletheia 
would  be  doubly  restored  to  him  when 
she  came  to  know  the  secret  of  his 
mysterious  conduct. 

He  thought  it  most  likely  that  she 
would  ci*oss  to  Calais  that  evening,  but 
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he  could  follow  lior  wiihoiit  anv  dflav, 
nor  tli.l  bo  (loul)t  that  he  conld  ciisily 
ihiil  Iicr  tin'rc,  airl  :is  the  train  sju-d  on 
its  wMVj  and  cani.'d  him  »>.vt?rv  inslaiit 
furihi-r  Iroin  her,  lie  let  his  mind  waii- 
<ler  int'i  rh'cains  of  an  almost  diiii'ions 
joy,  v.hen  \w.  ihoj^ht  th:'.t  he  should 
sci*  hri'  once  a^aiii  and  take  her  hmne 
(f>  his  lu'art,  newr  nmic;  to  sul'llr,  as 
she  had  done,  bv  even  the  lainttst 
do'.d)tof  hi^  love  and  trnlh, 

k?\'d:u'v  wrote  a  lew  lines  to  Lilias, 
from  the  station,  tellin*::  her  that  he 
believed  he  was  alrea<ly  on  Aletheia.'s 
track,  and  that  he  double- 1  not  hhe 
would  again  be  «de  at  the  Abbey  in  a 
very  lew  days;  he  further  said,  that 
for  obvious  i-easons  he  was  most 
anxious  that  the  circuu^stances  (»f  her 
ili'dit  shouhl  be  carefully  hidden  from 
all  her  relations,  and  tiiat  he  trustt  d 
this   matter  to  Lilias,  who  could  Avith 

1)erfe(;t  truth  tell  hrr  uiu'le  that  she 
:new  the  reason  of  her  cousin's  ab- 
s?ence,  and  hoix-d  to  s»,'e  her  again  at 
home  A  ery  shortly. 

IJolh  {Sir  Michael  an<l  Lady  Ran- 
dolph, however,  i*eceived  the  intelli- 
gence with  jTivat  iiuiiilerence.  Tin* 
temporary  absenre  of  one  who  hehl 
herself  so  comph^iely  aloof  from  all, 
could  not  in  reality  much  aliect  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Abbey.  I'oor 
Ah'theia  was  too  rr.)mpletely  <U'a<l  to 
cverythinj^  but  th(»  one  ab^orbinj^ 
thoujrlit  that  go  verm  il  her  own  lile, 
to  have  awakened  mueh  interest,  and 
it  wa«*  onlv  as  one  of  the  hiirs,  that 
thev  thou'jjht  of  her  at  all.  Lady  Kan- 
(h)lph  received  Lilias's  communication 
witliout  couunent,  and  Sir  Michael 
paid,  that  if  Aletheiu  was  returned  at 
the  close  of  the  six  months*  i)n)bation 
he  had  ajipointed  for  his  heir.^,  bhe 
mi;;ht  remain  absent  until  then. 

There  was  one,  however,  for  whom 
the  tidings  of  Ah'theia 's  departure  had  a 
fearful  meaniii(j:,  and  for  a  time  (iabriel 
felt  as  if  he  nmst  almost  lose  his  senses 
in  the  terrible  imccrtainty  as  to  whether 
her  llijrht  boded  «r<>otl  or  evil  to  him, 
nor  was  it  until  he  had  consulted  \\ith 
his  mother  on  the  subject,  that  he  n*- 
gained  his  composure.  This  base  wo. 
nuui  took  a  most  liivourabhi  view  of  the 
circumstances,  and  she  soim  j)ersnadcd 
her  son  to  adopt  Iut  own  belief,  that 
tlu.'ir  plot  had  been  ey<?n  nmre  ^ll(■c<■ss- 
ful  than  they  could  have  hoped  for.  It 
was  evident,  she  said,  that  they  had 
placed  the  most  elfeclual  liarriorbt^t  \^ ;  j  n 
A  let  Ik  la  an<l  »Sv«lnev — in  the  om  .  iMUi: 


indomitable  resolution  never  to  bcbold 
him  again,  which  they  had  driven  licr 
to  adopt  through  all  the  ]>ungA  of  bit- 
tirest  jealousy  and  <lespair.  They  Imd 
thus  skill ullv  rendered  her  very  teJf 
their  agent,  and  it  wa<i  certain  that  no 
ellbrts  of  theii's  to  efl'ect  a  ^eparatioDy 
could  allbrd  half  the  S(>curitv  nzaiiist  a 
meeting  whieh  Aletheia's  uwu  deter- 
mined will  could  give. 

Mrs.  Randolph  possei^sedi  in  too 
great  a  degree,  the  cunning  and  ac- 
tivity of  a  gt'nuine  intriguer,  not  to 
have  ascertained  all  Sydney's  move- 
ments, and  bhe  knew  that  ho  ^vas 
gone  in  ([ue<«t  of  Alethcia;  but  ako 
likewise  strongly  8us|K'cted  from  her 
own  conversation  with  the  [lortcr  who 
had  given  him  his  information^  that 
he  had  gone  on  a  false  scent;  but 
at  all  t> vents,  she  declared  it  mat- 
tered little  whether  it  were  so  or 
not,  as  she  was  certain  Aletheia  would 
take  measures  to  pri'vent  the  ]>o£sibtlity 
of  his  <Hscovering  her  n*tr«.'ut. 

(labriel  believed  this  ulsOf  and  there 
was  a  sense  of  triumph  unutterable  ia 
the  thought,  but  it  was  tempered  by  a 
terror  of  which  li<>  could  not  dijiposscss 
himself,    that   if  lost   to  Syilney,    sbu 
was  hist  to  him  likewisci  and  that  she 
would   so  cllectually   conceal    herself 
from  his  rival,  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  himself  to  fuul  her.     This  idea 
his  mother  overruled :    she  rcmindcfl 
him  that  Aletheia  had  not  the  same 
reasons  for  avoid hig  him,  as  she  had 
for  hiding  herself  from  Kichan],  and 
that  she  might  possibly  be  glad  at  some 
future  time  to  reveal  herself  to  him 
uucUt  ju'oinise  of  secresy,  in  order  to 
obtain  tidings  of  her  relations ;    ami 
farther,  Mn«.  Randolph  hud  ho{)es  still 
better  grounded,  that  hhc  might  herself 
be  bronghl  into  coinmuniejition  with 
her  bjtoiv  many  wei'ks  had  elapsed} 
ibr   lit  lie   as  Gabriel's   mother  could 
understand  the   subtle  relincmant   of 
the  love  which  had  been  poor  Aietheia*s 
cui-se,  she  yet  knew  something  of  the 
woman's  heart,    and  sho  felt  certain 
thai  the  deep-longing  tenderness  of  her 
unhappy  victim,  would  drive  her  bjr 
Nime  means  to  discover  whether  her 
bitter  sacri fu.'e  had  indeed  wrought  the 
happiness  of  Sydney,  for  whose  sake 
ii  hail  been  made.     This  iiilonnation 
it   did   indeed  seem  likely  she  would 
reek  from  the  perron  whom  she  had 
hitherto  tru.<«tt'd,  us  l)eing  at  oni'O  hia 
taithfnl  defKindent,  and  too  compleLoly 
an  inferior  in  station  and  iiitcUccty  to 
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be  a  dangerous  confidant.  In  this 
case  Mrs.  Randolph  was  certain  to 
hear  from  her. 

Gabriel  saw  that  there  was  indeed 
some  probability  in  this  prospect,  and 
he  finally  acquiesced  entirely  in  his  mo- 
ther's decision,  that  he  must  patiently 
abide  the  result  of  Sydney's  search  ; 
the  more,  as  it  was  absolutely  essential 
to  him  and  his  prospects,  that  he  should 
remain  at  the  Abbey  till  the  inheritance 
had  been  decided. 

"  Go  home,  then,"  said  his  mother, 
in  concluding  the  interview  which  i*e- 
stored  liim  to  calm.  "  Do  you  devote 
yourself  wholly  and  unreservedly  to 
overthrow  the  rival  heirs,  Lilias  and 
"Walter,  and  when  Sydney  abandons 
his  search,  under  the  belief  that  Ale- 
theia  is  dead,  as  I  foresee  he  will,  trust 
me  that,  if  she  be  above  ground  at  all, 
I  will  find  her  for  my  son — the  future 
Lord  of  Randolph  Abbey." 

"  But  if  she  be  not— mother,  mother 
— if  she  should  be  dead."  Gabriel 
could  say  no  more ;  the  very  thought 
brought  the  cold  dews  of  anguish  to  his 
brow. 

**  Gabriel,"  said  his  mother,  with  a 


certain  solemnity  which  the  force  of 
truth  gave  to  her  words;  "take  my 
word  for  it — the  soul  of  Aletheia  Ran- 
dolph cannot,  if  it  would,  depart  this 
life  until  she  knows,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  he,  for  whom  she  dies,  is  more 
blest  in  her  death  than  in  her  life,  and 
that,  remember,  she  must  learn  from 
me." 

"  Mother,  it  is  enough.  I  believe  you 
are  right,  and  I  trust  myself  implicitly 
to  your  guidance.  Truly,  there  is 
work  enough  for  me  yet  at  the  Abbey 
before  1  can  bring  these  difficult  ma- 
chinations of  ours  to  a  close  ;  and  to 
that,  as  you  wish,  I  will  devote  myself ; 
but  there  can  be  no  risk  in  gaining 
from  Lilias  all  the  information  ^e  can 
give  me  respecting  Sydney's  movements. 
She  knows  full  well  what  Aletheia  is  to 
me,  and  will  not  be  astonished  at  my 
anxiety." 

**  No,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  have 
a  good  efiect  that  she  should  see  it. 
Come,  then,  take  courage,  my  child ; 
trust  me,  all  is  well,  and  we  are  nearer 
the  consummation  of  our  highest  hopes 
than  you  imagine;'*  and  with  these 
flattering  hopes  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


AH   USWBLOOMX  GVXIT. 


There  was  a  strange  contrast  between 
the  ungovernable  passion  which  united 
Sydney  and  Aletheia,  and  the  wild  an- 
guish which  was  its  bitter  fruit,  and 
the  calm,  blessed  love  which  cast  its 
peaceful  sunshine  around  Lilias  and 
Hubert  Lyle,  gladdening  the  lives  of 
both  with  a  joy  as  deep  as  it  was  se- 
rene. AVe  might  draw  a  profitable 
lesson  from  this  contrast,  had  we  space 
to  linger  on  it,  because  it  resulted 
8imf)ly  from  the  absence  in  the  one  case 
of  that  holy  submission  to  better  and 
higher  laws  than  the  impulses  of  human 
passion,  which  in  the  other  was  all 
powerfid.  The  love  of  Aletheia  and 
Sydney,  though  pure,  was  censurable, 
in  that  it  had  absorbed  so  utterly  their 
heart  and  soul,  that  they  could  not  have 
resigned  or  subdued  it  at  the  call  of 
the  Divine  Love  which  alone  may  be 
the  supreme  affection  of  an  immortal 
soul ;  but  that  of  the  deformed  man 
and  the  sweet  lily,  whose  presence 
had  indeed  shed  the  fragrance  of  hap- 
piness on  his  mortal  days,  was  defaced 
ny  no  such  overwhelming  exclusive- 
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ness,  and  had  ever  founded  its  hope 
in  eternity  rather  than  in  any  pros- 
pect of  satisfaction  in  this  world. 

With  Hubert,  especially,  this  was  the 
case ;  each  day  and  hour  increased  the 
intense  affection  which  he  felt  for  the 
gentle  child  who  had  come  so  tenderly 
to  nestle  by  his  side,  and  with  him  this 
love  was  the  more  intense,  that  it  was 
the  one  solitary  feeling  by  which  the 
human  nature  he  had  so  laboured  to 
crush,  was  permitted  to  assert  its  power. 
Yet,  whilst  he  loved  her  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  heart,  he  did  so  without 
ever  for  one  moment  anticipating,  that 
his  earthly  destiny  would  in  any  sense 
be  moulded  in  compassion  to  this  love, 
but  rather  with  a  calm  expectation  that 
very  soon  their  present  intercourse* 
which  was  the  sole  joy  he  had  ever  ex- 
pected  from  it,  would  be  brought  to  a 
sudden  termination,  and  he  should  be 
left  to  feel  the  chill  of  his  loneliness, 
all  the  more  bitter  for  hb  brief  expe- 
rience of  her  sweet  influence  on  his  life. 

Lilias  herself,  with  that  great  thought- 
fulness  which  lay  deep  and  still,  bdow 
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her  sparklinpf  vivacity  nntl  nrtlos?iicss, 
Liul  luUv  rt'solvoil  (Jii  Ikt  owu  liiK*  of 

■r 

coiidiu't  willi  ro^'iml  to  lilm,  and  slic 
had  (luiui  w)  in  suljiiiis.slon  tu  what  Aid 
brlicvLMl  to  1)0  htfi"  duty,  altlmniih  it 
was  nut  loss  tlie  (.'ouvsc  tu  which  Ikt 
t)wii  generous  heart  prompt t-d  Ium*.  M»o 
knew  that  he  loved  her  unutleraldv, 
an<l  that  his  h.>ve  was  wiilioiit  liope,  bo- 
cause  \)i  the  inlirniilies  wliieh  he  h(>- 
lieved  must  ibr  ever  separate  theui ; 
andshe  rt'turued  his  jilleelitin  with  all 
tlu;  pure  dev«)ti«)n  of  her  soul,  and  was 
i'ully  resolved  that.'^inee  1.1s  hj'.jijiine^s 
was  in  her  hands,  !«he  would  niiuister 
to  it  with  nothing  less  than  the  ;^ift 
of  hiT  entire  lifi'.  She  did  noi  seek  to 
precipitate  an  avowal  tif  thl>  her  noblo 
ivsolution,  for  >h('  saw  that  he  was  jm'T- 
leetly  liai)py  in  their  pn.'sent  inter- 
course, uud  >he  waited,  in  her  maidenly 
reserve,  till  some  oeeasion  shouhl  eall 
forth  the  actual  eonlession  of  his  IimI- 
ings,  tt)  bless  him  with  the  glad  sur- 
prise of  her  an-^weiinj^  luv<'. 

Jt  was  well  that  Lilia'<  had  thus  pre- 
pared  herself  for  her  tulnri'  eoursi-  of 
uction,  and  iixed  it  on  so  suie  a  tbun* 
(hition  as  that  of  duty  and  rectitude, 
for  the  stonu  was  ]iro<Mlin^  over  lian- 
diilph  Abbey,  which  ^oon  was  to  burst 
ujxjn  it  and  ^eatter  its  iidiabitants  in  a 
stran;ie  eohfu>ii)n,  that  would  sorely 
trv  tlujse  who  had  no  U'tter  ruhr  whi;re- 
bv  to  «r«»vern  tlu'ir  livi  -,  than  the  era- 
vini;s  of  thrirsoul,  tor  such  jnvsasmost 
Coiiiiuended   themselves   to  tlitir  pas- 

Now,  wliil.4  hilias  and  Hubrri  wiTe 
thu>  >ie:idily  pni;!rc»iu.:;  InwanN  a 
nnionaseompleteiunutw.ird  tie<<  as  that 
which  already  bound  ihemiu  heart,  (ia- 
brii-l  wa^ '  ucce>-f„lly  pursuin;^:  his  ct  lUi  se 
oi'  dec^-iJtiiiu  with  his  uuc  le,  iiv  prr.-uad- 
in;;  him  tl.at  her  man i:>;j.e  with  Walter 
w.'.s  an  event  not  only  e<r;.iin,  i»ut 
npi'cdily  t»>  1h*  jH.M'om|ili>h('  I.  Sir 
!Mi(-hael  iinpllcitly  believed  him,  and, 
unlv  chafLii  .'^omewhat  at  the  drlav 
which  intt  rfcred  with  liN  phins,  as  tluy 
were  now  rapidly  approaehlii;.'  the  ex- 

t)iratlon  of  the  term  he  ha  1  fixed  Ibr 
lis  ileci>>ion  respi'itiuir  the  inlu'riianco. 
llis  irritable  spirit  was  at  this  timu 
in  no  moud  to  biar  pati>*ntly  the 
MiLditest  contradiction;  and  when,  I'rom 
ilav  to  ihiv,  he  Ibund  that  AV.dler  did 
ni't  eumi',  a<  lu-  expei^-'o.  lo  an- 
m-unc"  his  niarrla^i",  h  •  ii-.-'ilveii  th:it 
h«'  wituhl  ^peak  to  his  tanly  nephew 
Iiimsi'lf,  antl  ur<re  him  to  euniplote* 
IV ithuut  further  dulav,  u  union  that  was 


to  brin":  satisfaction  to  so  many  hearts. 
Sir  ]Miehaers  chief  motive  in  furming 
this  ivsolution  was,  that  lie  might  have 
an  o])portnuity  of  making  a  last  at- 
tempt to  subdue  I^ady  ISandolph's  in- 
domitable will  to  his  own,  and  hi<liico 
her  to  consent  that  the  son  he  bated 
should  ])<•  excluded  from  the  posses- 
sions which  he  wtndd  have  so  gladly 
bestowe<l  ujion  herself. 

He  came  then  to  her  niomono  mom- 
iiiLS  when  -^ome  accidental  cin'umstancc 
had  irritated  him  aL'ainst  Hubert  I'ven 
more  than  usual,  and  piidiiced  Itis  at- 
tack upon  her  firumess  by  annonnein;; 
to  her  that,  as  AValter  and  Lilias  were 
nnituallv  attached,  their  marriaiie  w:iS 
to  take  j)l.ie;'  veiyslnirtly.  I-ady  Uan- 
di>Iph  was  fully  disposiMl  to  credit  this 
statement.  S!i(>  had  not  been  blind  to 
Walter's  admiration  for  his  gentle 
Cousin  ;  and  she  never  lor  one  moment 
suppo-ed  that  her  own  unhapj)y  !*oii 
could  have  bi*en  pivferred  to  that  noblo 
vouni;  man,  witli  his  handsome  foria 
and  manit'xld  attractions.  Yet  tho 
mod(>  in  which  Sir  I^Iiehaol  made  tho 
aunount*<-mont  ^railed  her  to  thecpiick; 
and  when  hii  ]>roceeded  once  more  to 
maki*  her  th(>  otfcr  of  thr  inheritance, 
on  conditions  which  she  had  ever  held 
to  be  a  deliberate  insult,  she  Fpiirned  it 
with  more  than  her  ordinary  pride  and 
i^coi'u. 

Her  hu>land  felt  that  this  was  a 
la 4  struif;^h^  betwern  them,  and  all 
tilt-  ilcry  passions  of  his  nature  i^>sc  to 
the  citnllict.  His  wonls  Ix Tame  almost 
threatening,  when  he  baile  her  think 
on  tin-  fati?  he  wr>idd  pivpare  for  her 
if  hi>  now  tin  ally  took  nifasures  to 
nnke  Waller  and  Lilias  his  heiri*.  lie 
n  niinde<l  her  that  his  lit'e  hnng  on  n 
thread,  an<l  that,  so  soon  as  he  ^hould 
liave  departed  to  wait  for  her  in  the 
grave,  then;  would  in t Iced  remain  no 
otiicr  home  to  which,  as  his  wife,  she 
would  be  entitled,  save  only  a  rcsting^- 
])l:ici'  in  the  burial-gnumd  of  the  Uaa- 
diilphs.  ( )n  earth  (and  he  smiled  grimly 
as  lie  ^p<>k('\  hhe  wouM  he  a  house- 
less, pn\erty-stricken  widow,  who  mast 
even  1:0  Ibrth  with  this  cherished  son 
to  starve,  since  she  had  declared  her- 
self tnn  proutl  to  accept  tli(?  charity  of 
his  rrlations.  J)oid>tless  it  woiihl  be 
oilen-il  to  her^.donbtless  the  future 
l-:'.d\  t'f  r.Mnili'lph  Abbey,  the  gi.-ntle 
lalia^.  would  ;:i\('  iicr  rooms  as  u  jioor 
depends  ni.  if  she  chose  to  aen'pt  them. 
And  sn.  \\\k\\  taunting  wonls  oc  {goad- 
ed ahuo^t  to  niadac««  this  proud  wo- 
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mail;  whom,  at  that  moment,  he  scarce 
knew  whetlier  he  most  loved  or  hated. 
Lady  Randolph  rose  from  her  seat, 
every  limb  quivering  with  anger,  yet 
calm  by  the  desperate  eifort  with  which 
she  restrained  her  passion. 

"  Sir  Michael,  I  tell  you,  as  I  have 
told  you  from  the  commencement  of 
this  hateful  strife,  that,  for  the  love  of 
hini  whom  alone  upon  this  earth  I  have 
adored,  I  will  not  desert  the  sonlboro 
him,  and  rather  perish,  if  need  be, 
by  a  death  obscure  and  miserable,  than 
meet  him  on  the  eternal  shore,  without 
this  last  proof  of  my  alfection,  change- 
less still.  Yes,  he  shall  know  then, 
that  fur  his  dear  sake — fur  him,  in  the 
j)erson  of  his  only  child — I  have  pre- 
ferred starvation  to  these  fair  posses- 
sions. But  for  you,  think  not  you 
have  triumphed — I  ^^-ill  defy  you  to 
the  last.  1  married  you  that  1  might 
j>ossess  the  wealth  and  luxury  for 
which,  by  nature,  1  have  a  passionate 
craving;  and  these  I  will  now  take 
measures  to  enjoy  to  the  very  utter- 
most, till  the  hour  when  your  dead 
hands  shall  rend  them  from  my  grasp. 
I  will  use  every  means  of  amusement 
and  excitement  which  my  present  po- 
sition can  command.  I  will  lill  these 
halls  with  glittering,  mirthful  crowds, 
and  forsjet  in  their  societv  that  your 
brilliant  wifo  will  soon  be  your  starving 
widow.  I  will  rouse  the  envy  of  all 
who  see  me  by  my  magnificence  and 
pomp.  If  the  period  of  my  power  be 
brief,  it  shall,  at  least,  be  splendid; 
and  now,  even  now,  will  I  begin." 

She  turned  as  she  spoke,  and  rung 
the  bell  with  violence. 

**  Yes,  Sir  jNlichael,  this  very  day 
win  I  begin.  The  finest  horses  in  your 
stable,  the  most  luxurious  carriage, 
shall  convey  me — the  most  sumptuous 
garments  shall  adorn  me — and  so  will  I 
go  to  bid  your  neighbours  and  your 
friends  to  such  v^fete  as  this  country 
never  knew  l)efore." 

•'  And  1  go  to  sign  a  will  in  fiivour 
of  Lilijis  Kandolj)h,"  exclaimed  Sir 
jVIIchael,  nearly  choking  with  rage  at 
this  scornful  defiance,  at  once  of  his 
love  and  of  his  auGrer. 

He  flung  himself  out  of  the  room, 
anil  heard,  as  he  hun*ied  from  her  pre- 
Fcncf,  the  urder  given  to  the  servant 
wli')  answered  her  sunnnons,  to  send 
round  tlui  carriaiie.  imnii'diatclv,  and 
to  desire  that  they  woidd  harness  a 
])air  of  magnificent  thorough- bred 
horses,  which  had  cost  Sir  Michael  iui 


extravagant  price.  His  heart  swelled 
with  mortified  pride  at  this  indication 
that  she  did  indeed  mean  to  carry  out 
her  threats,  and  show  the  world  for 
what  purpose  she  had  married  him ; 
and  he  retired  to  his  study  resolved,  at 
least,  to  be  as  firm  as  herself,  and  to 
despatch  a  summons  to  his  lawyer 
forthwith. 

Lilias  was  passing  through  the  hall 
when  the  carriage  drove  to  the  door, 
and  Lady  Randolph  descended  the 
stairs  to  go  out. 

"  Are  you  going  to  drive,  dear 
aunt?"  she  said.  "Shall  I  go  with 
you?"  for  she  knew  that  Lady  Ran- 
dolph usually  disliked  extremely  being 
without  a  companion. 

**  IsTo,  child,  I  choose  to  be  alone," 
repHed  her  aunt,  with  an  abruptness 
which  showed  that  her  temper  was 
greatly  ruffled. 

Lilias  saw  how  it  was  with  her,  and 
said  no  more  ;  but  she  gently  took  the 
shawl  from  the  hands  of  the  servant, 
and  followed  Lady  Randolph  to  the 
carriage-steps  that  she  might  perform 
for  her  those  little  ofiices  of  kindness 
which  she  loved  to  lavish  on  Hubert's 
mother. 

Suddenly,  as  Lady  Rimdolph  cast 
a  quick  ghmce  on  the  equipage  that 
awaited  her,  her  eye  kindled,  and  her 
cheek  crimsoned  with  indignation. 

**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 
she  exclaimed,  angrily.  "Why  are 
my  orders  disobeyed  ?  Did  I  not  ex- 
pressly desire  the  black  horses  to  be 
harnessed  to-day  ?  Where  are  they— 
why  are  these  greys  here  ?" 

"  If  you  ])lease,  my  lady,"  said  the 
coachman,  with  some  trepidation,  "the 
blacks  have  not  been  exercised  this 
week,  and  they  are  uncommon  fresh, 
and  I  was  afraid  of  what  might  hap- 
pen if  we  had  them  out,  and  I  thougut 


"  And  you  thought  you  could  slight 
my  orders  with  impunity,"  interrupted 
Lady  Randolph,  who  was  only  too  glad 
to  find  an  oflending  individual  on 
whom  to  vent  the  rage  that  consumed 
her.  "  No  servant  of  mine  shall  dis- 
obey me  twice  ;  get  down  oil'  the  box, 
and  go  to  the  steward  for  your  wages — 
you  are  no  longer  in  my  service.  And 
you,  Wilton,"  turning  to  the  under- 
cuac.hman,  who  watched  the  scene  with 
secriit  delight,  "  diive  the  carriage 
to  the  stable,  and  bring  it  back  with  the 
black  horses  as  fast  as  you  can.  Let 
me  see  by  your  activity  that  you  are 
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fit    for   the    place    which    is    vacant 
now." 

It  may  be  iiTiaj;;inc{l  with  what  ala- 
crity the  mail   olx-ycd.     Thu  Avoiitod 
eumity  subsistcMl  bctwui'n  him  ami  his 
colleague — for  it  is  sehlom  that  rival 
coachmen  are  on  friendly  terms — and 
this    was    a    most    unh)okcd-for    tri- 
umph.     It   was   not  lon)^   l)Ot'urc   he 
returned    with    the    two   noble    fu'ry 
horses,  idmost  wivsting  the  reins  from 
his  hands  in  their  imiK'tuous  ardour. 
Lilias  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  this 
8Ci>ne  with  dismay  ;  she  was  almost  ter- 
rilled  at  her  aunt's  unuMial  harshness  ; 
and  she  was  grieved  for  the  deimsi-d 
coachman,  who  stood,  with  sullen  looks, 
muttering  unpleasant  prophecies  as  to 
the  consequences   of  going   out  with 
8Ut:h  a  pair  of  lir)rscs,  and  above  all, 
with  sucti  a  worthless  driver ;  and  now, 
when  Jjilias    saw   how   the    powerful 
animals  did,  indeed,  chafe  and  paw  the 
grouml,  and  exhibit  every  symptom  of 
ungovernable  lire,  she  became  i*eally 
alarmed  for  her  aunt's  safety. 

**  Dear  l^idy  Randolph,"  she  said, 
**  surely  those  horses  are  very  wlhl— 
pray  don't  g(j  out  with  them," 

•'Nonsense,  child;  you  were  al- 
ways absurdly  timid.  1  tell  you  their 
]mi)etuou.s  speed  is  precisely  what  I 
enjoy.  J  envy  their  fierceness  and 
their  strength,"  she  adiled,  as  she 
looked  at  them  and  felt  how  vainly  lier 
own  proud  spirit  chafed  at  its  mani- 
foM  bonds.  **  There,  goto  Ilubertf 
go ,  he  has  not  sei'U  you  to-flay,  and 
k'ave  me  to  myselt'."  She  hasti'ne<l 
into  the  carriage  as  shespttke,  and  bid- 
ding  the  man  put  his  horses  to  their 
mettle,  she  was  in  another  instant 
borne  oft'  at  a  j>ace  which  certainly  did 
seem  perilous;  and  Lilias  returned  to 
the  liouse,  that  she  might  not  hear  the 
ill-omened  nnitterings  of  the  disgraced 
servant.  Her  momentary  uneasiness 
wa**,  li(»wever,  soon  furgotten  in  the 
charm  of  Hubert's  eim\er<ati<»n  ;  and 
the  r<'main«U'r  <if  the  at'iernoon  was 
fijHMit  in  answering  a  lettiT  of  Sydney's, 
who  anuounc»'d  that  he  had  as  yet  no 
tidings  of  Aletheia,  although  he  still 
believed  her  to  be  in  France. 

Lt  was  past  the  usual  hour  for  din- 
ner, and  the  gong  had  not  scMmded, 
whii'h  Uiadi'  I-.ilias  iiioniiv  th"  r":i*;ou 
of  the  delay.  ^he  w;»s  tnM  l.ady 
Kandolpii  had  not  returned.  A  sud- 
den pang  of  appreiien>ion  shot 
throucn  her  heart,  and  she  went  down 
quickly   to  the  terraoc>  wh«ncc  sho 


could  command  a  view  of  the  avenue 
and  part  of  the  high-road.  Hero  she 
found  Sir  ^lichael  walking  about,  with 
a  clouded  brow.  He  seemed  glad  to 
pee  her,  and,  drawing  her  ann  into  his, 
they  began  to  pace  to  and  fro.  Lilias 
Faw  at  once  that  he  was  fully  as  much 
discomposed  in  temper  as  her  aunt  had 
been  ;  she  guessed  that  some  sccno  of 
recrimination  had  taken  place  between 
them,  and  she  remained  prudently  ai- 
lent  till  her  uncle  spoke.  Presently 
he  tof)k  out  his  watch. 

"Half-past  seven!"  he  exdaimed- 
"  Well,  Lady  Kandolph  is,  indecfl,  re- 
solved to  show  us  how  little  slie  cares 
either  for  our  society  or  our  conve- 
nience ;  but  she  knows  I  like  the  din- 
ner to  be  punctually  at  seven,*'  he 
added,  bitterly,  "  for  which  reason,  I 
presume,  she  chooses  to  delav." 

"  I  wish  she  would  come  ^ome,  in- 
deed," said  Lilias,  anxiously  ;  **  but 
not  on  account  of  the  dinner." 

"  AVhy,  then  ?"  asked  Sir  Mchoel, 
struck  by  her  time. 

'*  Did  you  H'ii  the  carriage  when  ahe 
went  out?" 

"No,  I  did  not.  "Why  do  you 
ask  ?" 

"  Because  she  went  with  the  black 
horses,  and  they  were  very  fresh  ;  and 
there  was  only  Wilton  to  drive  them, 
whom  AValter  thinks  so  careless," 

Sir  Michael's  expression  underwent 
nn  extraonlinarv  change.  He  started 
with  the  most  violent  emotion — 

**  Child,  do  you  mean  to  suy  there 
was  any  danger  ?"  he  exclaimed. 

"It  did  not  strike  me  so  much  at 
the  time ;  but  now  I  think  it  very 
strange  that  she  delays,  and  I  remcm- 
ber  the  coachman,  tJenkins,  whom  ahe 
dismis^oed,  seemed  almost  to  antici- 
pate some  accident." 

"Oh,  the  villain!  and  whv  did  he 
not  warn  me?"  said  Sir  Michael,  paa- 
&ionatelv  llin(rin<;  aside  her  arm,  and 
rushinir  to  the  steps,  that  he  might 
send  fiT  assistance. 

Hut  suddeidy  Lilia<t  followcil,  and 
laid  a  tn-nd)ling  hantl  ujum  his  arm. 
"  I'm-le,"  she  whisiHTcd  hoarsely. 
Tlie  sound  of  lier  voire  terrifie<l  hi  in, 
he  sean-e  kii(>w  whv.  He  tiirne<l  round 
with  an  infpiirin«r  liM>k.  She  Ii*il  him 
to  the  e<1  ic  of  th«*  terraco,  and  pointed 
to  th<.'  avenue.  As  hi?«  eyes  fell  on  the 
sigiit  which  she  indicate*),  a  convnU 
sive  shuddering  shook  his  frame ;  he 
leant  heavily  on  her  ahouldcr  for  anp. 
porty  and  tliey  stood  together  moiioiu 
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less  and  appalled.  Slowly  along  the 
avenue  a  carriage  was  approaching. 
It  was  evidently  one  whicn  had  been 
procured  at  the  village  inn,  and  seve- 
ral men  walked  at  the  horses*  heads, 
who  were  advancing  at  a  foot-pace. 
Behind  it,  two  common  labourers  ap- 
peared, leading  the  fatal  black  horses, 
now  covered  with  blood  and  foam, 
their  ardour  stayed  only  too  completely 
by  the  severe  wounds  which  they  had 
received.  This  dismal  procession  re- 
quired no  explanation.  With  one 
bound  Lilias  leaped  from  the  terrace 
to  the  gravel  walk,  and  ran  to  the 
hall-door,  where  she  stood  awaiting  it. 
Sir  Michael  more  slowly  followed,  for 
his  limbs  were  palsied  by  terror.  He 
was  obliged  to  cling  to  one  of  the 
pillars  for  support  as  the  carriage 
stopped  at  last  before  him.  The  first 
person  that  sprun;»  from  it  was  the 
village  surgeon.  He  did  not  wait  to 
speak  to  any  one,  but  at  once,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  servants,  who 
came  flocking  to  the  scene,  removed 
the  apparently  lifeless  form  of  Lady 
Randolph  from  the  carriage,  and  car- 
ried her  into  the  house. 

"  Show  me  a  room  where  she  can 
be  laid  at  once,"  he  said,  looking 
round  for  some  one  who  would  under- 
stand the  emergency. 

Lilias  instantly  opened  the  door  of 
an  unoccupied  room  which  entered 
from  the  hall,  and  the  doctor,  without 
another  word,  passed  into  it,  and  laid 
his  motionless  burden  on  the  bed. 
All  followed  and  crowded  round.  Sir 
Michael  and  Lilias  were  nearest,  Wal- 
ter a  few  paces  farther  back,  and  a 
number  of  servants  behind  him. 

The  first  sound  that  was  heard  was 
the  voice  of  the  disgraced  coachman, 
muttering  low  and  yet  distinct,  words 
of  such  ominous  import  that  all  pre- 
sent shuddered  as  they  heard  them. 

"  My  lady  said  I  should  never  go 
out  with  her  no  more  ;  but  I  will  drive 
her  once  again  in  spite  of  her,  and 
that's  to  her  burying." 

Yes,  she  lay  there — the  haughty  wo- 
man who  so  lately  had  walked  down 
scornfully  amongst  them,  in  the  pride 
of  her  queen-like  beauty — she  lay  there 
ii  ghastly,  disfigured  heap,  with  closed 
t^}es,  and  lips  white  as  ashes,  and  the 
blood  congealing  slowly  on  a  large 
wound  in  her  head. 

Sir  Michael,  panting,  struggling  for 
utterance,  grasped  the  surgeon's  arm 
as  with  fingers  of  iron- 


ed 


Is  she  gone  ?"  he  gasped  hoarsely ; 
'*  tell  me  is  she  gone?" 

'*No,  Sir  Michael,"  replied  the  sur- 
geon, in  a  tone  of  deep  compassion  ; 
"  Lady  Randolph  still  breathes,  but  it 
were  worse  than  useless  to  conceal  the 
truth  from  you — she  has  received  a 
mortal  injury,  and  an  hour  or  two 
must  terminate  her  existence.  The 
horses  ran  off,  and  precipitated  the 
carriage  down  a  steep  bank.  The 
coachman  was  killed,  and  Lady  Ran- 
dolph was  extricated  from  it  by  some 
labourers,  in  the  state  you  see  her. 
They  came  for  me  immediately,  but  I 
can  do  nothing.  Her  end  is  fast  ap- 
proaching." 

"  Oh,  my  Catherine — my  Cathe- 
rine 1"  It  was  all  forgotten,  the  va- 
riance and  strife  of  their  unhappy 
union — the  bitterness  and  anger  of 
the  last  few  hours — her  open  hatred, 
and  his  despised  love ;  he  only  saw 
before  him,  dying,  dying  fast,  the  one 
adored  being,  who  had  been  the  idol 
of  his  life,  since  first  his  strong  heart 
had  learned  to  beat  with  human  pas- 
sion ;  the  peerless  bride,  that  in  his 
early  days  of  hope  and  ardour  he 
vowed  to  win,  or  perish ;  the  beauti- 
ful young  girl,  who  first  awakened  in 
his  soul  a  vision  of  delight,  as  to  the 
joys  this  earth  might  have.  Dying  ! 
dyin^  !  Oh,  could  they  not  save  her. 
He  nung  them  aside,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  his  knees  before  the  bed, 
while  he  grasped  even  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  and  kissed  them  passionately. 

"Save  her — save  her,"  he  cried, 
turning  to  the  doctor,  **  and  you  shall 
have  my  whole  possessions ;  my  for- 
tune, if  you  will  save  her.  Let  me 
hear  her  voice  once  more." 

The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"  It  is  in  vain,  Sir  Michael ;  indeed 
it  is ;  no  human  aid  can  now  avail  her. 
The  utmost  I  can  do  is  to  apply  such 
powerful  restoratives  as  may  recall  her 
to  consciousness  for  a  few  brief  mo-i 
ments  before  she  passes  from  us ;  and, 
while  I  do  so,  it  were  well  that  any 
relations  she  might  wish  to  see  should 
be  called." 

The  good  man  knew  she  had  a  son. 
It  was  of  him  that  Lilias  had  thought 
unceasingly  after  the  first  moment  of 
fearful  consternation  at  this  appalling 
accident.  She  had  but  waited  to  know 
what  tidings  she  must  take  him,  and 
now,  quietly  gliding  through  the  crowd, 
she  left  the  room.  Walter  understood, 
and  approved  her  purpose,    and  he 
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opened  the  door  for  Ler  with  an  elo- 
quent look  of'aj»i»robntion. 

In  a  few  iiumiti-s  she  reai)j)ear(Ml, 
leadinj;  by  the  hand  Hubert  Lylc, 
ivhose  tiice  of  deadly  pallor,  and  eyes 
r«'pU;te  Avith  angui>li,  showed  that  he 
was  suflennj;  intenselv.  Yet  was  he 
ealm,  for  his  was  the  sorn)W  of  sub- 
missitni,  whilst  Sir  !Midiael  literally 
raved  in  all  the  frenzy  of  a  jrrief  that 
owned  no  lord.  He  looked  round  as 
thev  enUred,  an<l  when  he  saw  the  t)b- 
jectofhishatred,hisexjuvssiunehan;:e<l 
to  one  of  fiercest  an;;er.  lleslarleil  up 
and  sianii)e<l  upon  the  p'oun«l — 

"  What,  heiv  !  even  here,  wretehed 
boy  I  Can  I  not  even  wateh  my  dying 
wile,  but  you  must  come  with  Ibniy 
JaIo's  eyes  to  huik  on  her — and  nu.*. 
Lilias,  how  have  you  dared  to  do 
this  ?"  lie  wonhl  havo  rudelv  resisted 
Hubert's  apju'oaeh,  heetlless  df  the 
crowd  that  suiTuundcd  hiiu ;  l)ut  the 
vounix  "irl  laid  a  re>traininir  hand  on 
his  arm  with  a  soh-nm  divinity. 

*•  UneU',  this  is  a  deatli-bed,"  she 
said;  '*  in  the  ])resonce  of  that  awful 
power  to  whicrh  each  ono  of  r.s  shall 
bow,  all  human  ]>a.'-sions  nn!>t  be 
hn.-h(;tl — ivctiindeafone  must  ilireet  our 
actions,  now  and  always.  It  is  Hu- 
bert Lyle's  ri^^lit  to  attend  his  i  no  I  her 
in  luT  living  n'onunt-^  as  it  is  M'urs  to 
be  with  vour  wile.  There  is  room  lor 
both." 

►She  drew  back  to  make  wnv  tor 
the  .-on,  and  >i^ned  to  him  to  approach, 
whilM  Sir  Mieliael,  <jueih«l  by  the 
ri'dileons  jud^j^nient  which  he  couMnot 
i*e>ist,  thou;iU  utteiv'l  by  those  inno- 
cent lips,  no  li»n;j:er  aitiinpted  toexi)el 
hiin,  and  only  ^lavi  d  at  him  as  a 
lijii-r  would  upon  hi>  irey.  Hubert 
bent  (»\er  haily  Kaudoli  li,  and  Ki-se<l 
her  coM  hamls  in  an  aj;ony  <if  jriirl*. 

••"  Dearest,  dearest  mtither,"  was  all 
he  could  say  ;  but  the>e  were  the  first 
worils  the  <lyinjj: wi-min  heanl,  thop;^li 
without  catchinj:the>cnseof  them.  The 
btron^  stimulants  hadi-eston'd  her  to  a 
l)riefcnnsciuusnoss;  and  as  llubeit  thus 
ppoke  to  her,  \\  ith  his  voice  so  ftra!^;:ely 
like  his  father's,  it  >eenud  to  Iier  fail  in;; 
^cn>es,  in  the  delirium  of  weakness  ami 
ap]ir(»aehin;;  death,  that  the  h.nir-lost 
Iiu.d>and  had  returned  to  her — that  her 
bel'Vrd  was  at  hir  ^Idl'  once  more.  She 
>tn.l.i.i-d  out  her  fe«  ]»le  hand-s  to  f^el 
him,  fur  the  death- shadow  lay  dark  upon 
her  now  >Ij:htless  ey<s ;  she  i«poke — and 
Sir  Michael  heard  her  voice  once  nioni 
u»  he  hud  de?u\'d ;  but,  oh !  ^\ilh  what 


tori-ents  of  bitterness  was  the  very  soul 
of  the  old  nuin  Hooded  as  he  heard 
the  import  of  her  wonls  uttered  iu  a 
gurgling  w  hisper  as  if  the  spirit  outward 
bound,  were  idready  at  her  lips  in  lis 
departing. 

"  Oh  !  Henrj',  my  Henr}*,  are  you 
Ci^nie  at  last?  I  thought  you  never 
would  return,  my  own,  my  darling 
husbaml.  Oh!  s])eak  again,  that  I 
may  know  it  in  indeed  yourself.  I 
have  bi-en  so  fctitldul,  dearest,  I  Lavo 
never,  for  one  instant,  ceased  to  lovo 
you — alwavs  and  only  you  1  SiR'idcp 
siK'iik  again,  beloved  ;  say  you  havo 
come  to  take  me  home,  never,  nuvoFf 
more,  to  part." 

"  Never  more  to  part,  indeed,'*  said 
Uubtrt,  with  a  bui>t  of  sorrow,  for  it 
seemed  to  hint  as  if,  tnily,  the  spirit 
of  his  <lead  father  had  come  to  take  Lcr 
home  even  as  she  said. 

She  heard  his  answer,  and  still,  in 
delusi(ui,  thinking  nothing  of  her  son* 
went  «»n — 

**  i  I  .■^,  yes  ;  oh  I  I  am  so  happy  ;  you 
have  been  so  long  away,  my  Henr}',  and 
T  have  been  so  wii.'tehed,  none  can  dream 
what  1  have  sulVei  ed.  Do  you  know"—. 
and  she  lowered  her  \oice  to  a  whia- 
per — *<  Michael  Uandolphgot  possession 
of  me — I  cr.nnot  tell  you  how,  but  he 
had  Uic  in  his  power;  and,  ohl  1  hated 
him  as  much  as  I  hive  you,  my  own; 
but  now  we  shall  never  so  uiucli  as 
FjH'ak  of  him  we  both  abhor ;  he  can 
never  tear  me  from  your  arms  again* 
since  I  at  last  am  safe  within  them. 
>i<»w  let  us  go,  belove<l,  let  us  go  and 
rest  in  our  own  home;"  and  bhc  twined 
her  hands  niund  H ubert's  neek. 

*'  Oh  I  this  is  too  much,"  cried  out 
Sir  Michael,  in  a  state  of  anguibb,  pite- 
ous to  bi'holil. 

<*  Catherine,  Catherine,  will  you 
die  without  one  woixl  bavc  words  of 
hate  to  me,  who  liave  so  loved  you  ?" 

He  Hung  himself  almost  upon  her. 

"My  own  wite,  yon  arc  raving;  be 
is  dead  the  man  of  whom  you  ipeak. 
Oh  !  say  <  ine  word  of  love  to  mo — to  me 
who  hav<^  so  wordiijjped  you.  I  am 
yiiur  husband,  J  alone — your  husband* 
^lichael  Haiidolph. 

**  No,'*  >lie  t:hrieked  out,  clinging 
franti<-ally  to  Hubert  with  the  lavt 
enerj.y  of  expiring  strength.  "Save 
nu',  ilei.ry,  saxe  me;  do  you  hear 
him  ?  It  is  ho,  oiir  enemy,  he  wants 
to  drag  me  from  your  dear  emhraoe. 
Take  me  away— -oh,  take  uicawayjmj 
uwu  true  hu;jbaud,  miuc  alone    and  him 
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fore  all  the  world  will  1  swear  that  you 
only  have  I  loved,  and  him  for  ever 
hated." 

She  uttered  these  last  words  with  a 
foaiful  effort,  and  it  seemed  to  snap  the 
thread  of  life.  She  drew  her  limbs  up 
in  a  last  convulsion,  her  frame  collapsed, 
and  Catherine  Randolph  sunk  down  in 
Hubert's  arms,  a  corpse. 

With  the  strength  as  it  seemed  of 
madness.  Sir  Michael  threw  his  step- 
son back,  and  lifting  up  the  head  of  his 
wife  with  both  his  bands,  gazed  steadily 
upon  her  still  pallid  face.  Then  draw- 
ing her  close  to  his  heart  with  one  hand, 
wliilst  he  clenched  the  other  in  a  violent 
blow  upon  the  breast  of  Hubert,  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  concentrated 
rage  which  it  was  terrible  to  hear— 
**  She  is  dead,  I  tell  you  she  is  dead, 
and  therefore  she  is  mine— if  she  was 
yours  living,  she  is  mine  dead  ;  "  (he 
seemed  to  identify  Hubert  with  his 
father) — *'and,  therefore,  I  say  unto  you 
begone  ! — begone  out  of  this  house  this 
instant — this  very  hour.  This  house 
is  mine,  and  there  is  no  Catherine  here 
to  claim  my  promise  that  you  shall 
abide  in  it.  You  have  no  right  to  set 
a  foot  within  its  threshold,  and  if  you 
quit  it  not  within  this  hour,  I  will  com- 
mand these  very  servants  there  to  fling 
you  from  the  door." 


"  It  needs  not,**  smd  Hubert,  hia 
white  cheek  kindling  for  a  moment,  and 
the  next  relapsing  to  a  deadly  pallor;  ''I 
know,  indeed,  this  is  no  home  for  me, 
and  willingly,  believe  me,  I  never  passed 
one  night  beneath  its  roof.  I  might 
have  thought  that  Christian  pity  would 
have  let  me  linger  by  my  mother's  cold 
remains  while  they  abode  within  it  still ; 
but  it  matters  not,  the  living  spirit  is 
not  here,  and  I  shall  meet  these  last 
poor  relics  at  her  grave.  Profane  not 
the  house  of  death  with  violence.  Sir 
Michael,  for  I  go  from  it  to  return  no 
more,  whilst  yet  the  breast  is  warm  that 
cradled  me  in  infancy."  Calmly  he 
stooped,  and  pressed  a  fond  kiss  on  his 
mother's  hand,  while  a  few  large  tears 
fell  heavily  from  his  eyes ;  then  rising, 
he  fixed  on  Lilias  one  long  look  of  such 
unutterable  love  and  hopelessness,  that 
even  then  it  well-nigh  broke  her  heart, 
and  turning  slowly,  Hubert  Lyle  walked 
towards  the  door.  The  servants  made 
way  for  him  with  a  sort  of  mournful  re- 
spect, and  the  lonely  man  went  out,  as 
he  believed,  friendless  and  a  beggar; 
but  Lilias  followed  him. 

Sir  Michael  remained  alone  by  that 
death-bed,  unhallowed,  and,  therefore, 
awful,  where  neither  heavenly  hope  nor 
penitence  had  been,  and  only  the  dark 
power  of  human  passion. 


WAR   AND  ITS   RESULTS. 

"  But  Heaven's  mott  dreaded  instrument, 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent, 
Is  man  arrayed  for  mutual  Blaughter.*' — WORDSWORTH. 


From  the  era  of  Creation,  and  the  ear- 
liest dawn  of  historic  records,  down  to 
the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  century 
of  grace — from  the  sweeping  con([uests 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  and  the  siege 
of  UVoy,  to  the  last  invasion  of  C  uba 
by  Lopez,  and  the  destruction  of  Lagos 
inclusive — man,  the  pugnacious,  has 
been  invariably  disposed  to  settle  his 
quarrels,  national  and  domestic,  by 
force  of  arms  rather  than  by  weight  of 
argument.  All  great  changes,  whe- 
ther for  good  or  evil,  for  advancement 
or  retrogression,  have  been  carried  out 
more  by  the  "  holy  text  of  pike  and 
gun"  tlian  through  the  milder  persua- 
sives of  religion  and  rational  conviction. 
In  the  annals  of  the  past,  the  brilliant 


achievements  of  warriors  constitute 
the  most  prominent,  as  also  the  most 
attractive  chapters.  There  is  a  seduc- 
tive charm  in  glory,  so  irresistible, 
that  sometimes  we  almost  detect  our- 
selves wishing  the  aggressive  cause  to 
prevail,  from  admiration  of  the  com- 
manding genius  by  which  its  ener- 
gies are  misdirected.  The  false  but 
dazzling  glitter  of  military  renown, 
perplexes  and  confounds  the  mind  in 
an  estimate  of  true  magnanimity.  The 
hero  is  less  useful  than  the  philosopher 
or  mechanic.  The  world  could  better 
spare  the  memories  of  Hannibal  and 
Caesar  than  the  discoveries  of  Newton 
and  Watt.  But  the  successful  soldier 
is  more  talked  of,  is  more  imposing  to 
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the  eye>  and  hns  a  greater  retinue  of 
external  attractions.  The  thunder  of 
artillery  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets 
are  impressive  attendants  on  his  Plate. 
The  widow's  cry,  and  the  feeble  wail 
of  the  oq)han,  are  lost  amidst  the  shouts 
of  applauding  multitudes.  "  'J'hcse  are 
the  ushers  of  Marius,'*  says  tlie  proud 
matron  Volumnia;  "before  him  he 
carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves 
tears." 

But  the  days  of  great  general  wars, 
it  is  sai<l,  have  passed  away  lor  ever, 
and  will  return  no  more.    Teace  advo- 
cates have  convinced  themsflws,  and 
are  labouring  hard  with  pen  and  tongue 
to  persuade  their  n*adei*s  and  hearers 
that  the  civilised  nations  of  tlie  globe 
.ire  grown   too   wise   to   quarrel  any 
longer — that  they   see  thu   folly   and 
wickedness  of  mutual  difstruction,  and 
are  resolved  to  live  henci*ionvanl  as 
one  family.     Thu  lion  and  the  lamb 
ai-e  lying  down  to^^other,  not  in  meta- 
j)hor,    but  in  reality.      According  to 
these  rcasoiuM's,  it  nrguos  a  ('oml)in:u 
tion  of  legislative  blindness  and  unjus- 
tifuilile   wasti*.  to  provide   again>t  an 
unprovoked  attack  on  the  ])art  of  the 
Prince  President  of  France,  because  it 
is  morally,  religiously,  and  politically 
improper,  that  such  an  enterprise  as 
the  plunder  of  London  should   cross 
his   nnaginatlon.      H  we   credit    our 
Will-meaning,    gentle  philanthroiusts, 
railroads,  steam-engines,  electric  tele- 
graphs, monster  exeurbion  trains,  in- 
dustrial  exhibitions,  cheap  literature, 
the  removal   of  taxes  on  kuvmledge, 
I'l-eo  trade,  concession  without  pledges, 
and,  above  all,    the   inflnenco  of  the 
Oosjiel,  have  ]>rodueed  this  sweeping 
revolution,  which    hns   utterly    dissi- 
pated the  j>rophecy  of  the  ex-Kinpcmr 
ut  St.  Helena,  that  in  a  couple  of  ge- 
nerations    Kuroptt    would    Ik;    either 
Cossack  or  n^publican.     The  theory 
is  very  soothing  and  delightful ;  but 
how  is  it  ]>roveil,  and  on  what  basis 
does  it  rest  ?    AVe  look  abroad  for 
facts  by  which  to  test  the  value  of 
assertions,  and  wc  find,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  I^ntlon,   every  important 
Euroi)can  Ctt])ital  bristling  with  can- 
non,  and  the  "  circumstance  of  war," 
as  if  in  a  state  of  internal  siege,  and 
afraid  of  itself.      "We  si-e  entire  po- 
pulations   transformed    into   national 
jnjjitds,  to  jmnt'Ut  thiir  throats  Ixing 
rut  li\  (jiH-  another.    Knoniions  ^tantU 
ill  J    nriiiij-*    an*   i;v»Ty  where  k<pt   on 
fin!,  iii'rnurfr  as  !>y  111  iiol  leal  of  foreign 


and  domestic  hamiony,  and  to  illus- 
trate the  principle  that  the  best  secu- 
rity  for  peace  is  a  ready  preparation 
for  war.     Perhaps  the  evidences  of 
universal  goo<I-wul  lie  in  the  subver- 
sion of  republican  liomc  by  republi- 
can  France,  with  the  tcmporar}'  resto- 
ration of  Papal  despotism  through  fo- 
reign bayonets — in  the  mad  escapade 
of  the  late  King  of  Sardinia — in  the 
revolts  of  Hungary  and  Sicily<^tha 
sanguinary  battles  between  Denmark 
an(l  Si'hleswig-lTol stein — the  recent  aU 
most  deadly  collision  between  Prussia 
and  Austria — the  military  coup  d'etat 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  with  the  available 
forces  hehl  ready  in  hand  by  all  the 
leading  powers  of  the  Continent,  either 
to  ])Ounec   on   the  first  unprotected 
frontier  which  presents  temptation^  or 
to  keep  down  the  bubbling  turbulence 
at  home,  which  threatens  to  destroy 
themselves.    All  this  looks  much  more 
like  an  armed  truce  than  a  lasting  pa* 
eifu-ation.      Knghind    is     fortunately 
]»hired  without  the  volcanic  arena,  and 
can  look  calndy  on,  watching  the  re- 
sult ;  due  care  being  taken  at  the  same 
time  that  the  fire-engines  are  in  order. 
and  an  am])lc  supply  of  water  at  hand* 
to  keep  the  eml>ers  of  conflagration  at 
a  respectable  distance.     To  a  simple, 
unsophisticated  mind,  the  present  state 
of  European  politics  savours  of  dan* 
gerous  contraiiiction ;  but,  rcconcilinff 
apparent  ))aradoxes,  or,  in  other  and 
moix>  homely  words,  making  black  ap- 
])ear  white,  is  the  favourite  rule  by 
which     modern     philosophers    prove 
themselves  to  be  wiser  than  their  an- 
teee(U*nts,  while  they  propose  to  expe- 
dite the  millennium,  and  advance  the 
existing  social  system  to  a  rapid  stale 
of  perfection. 

The  "  Peace  Conjrress,**  during  the 
last  summer,  held  their  annual  meet- 
ings at  Exeter  Hall,  nt  each  of  whidi^ 
something  beyond  the  usual  quantum 
of  absurdity  was  uttered  by  philoso- 
phical Agapemonists,  who  glorified 
themselves  into  greater  discoverers  than 
Columbus  or  Cialilco,  for  recording  in 
wordy  rest jlut ions  stole  truisms  wmdi 
everybody  knew  before.  Their  inten- 
tions are  benevolent;  but  they  sadhr 
mistake  the  process  through  which 
their  objects  can  Ih:  occomplishcd. 
They  an?  not  the  lirst  community  who 
havt:  defeated  themselves  bv  a  total 
ine.'ipacily  of  handling  their  own  we^ 
]iiiiis.  (>n  the  ]'l;iu  they  lay  downt 
the  )Mir]>(  >e  I  hey  have  in  ^iew  will  be 
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achieved  somewhere  about  that  clearly 
defined  epoch,  known  in  history  as  the 
**  Greek  Kalends."  It  has  been  af- 
firmed, by  respectable  authority,  that  a 
certain  unpopular  penal  colony  is 
"  paved  with  good  intentions.**  We 
are  not  sure  that  we  clearly  understand 
tliis,  or  why  it  should  be  so,  unless,  per- 
haps, as  a  moral  commentary  on  tho 
folly  of  wasting  life  in  impracticable 
speculations.  The  enthusiasts  of  the 
peace  movement  have  adopted  a  school 
of  logic  peculiarly  their  own.  Mr.  C. 
Gilpin,  as  a  preface  to  his  resolution 
for  abolishing  loans,  the  sinews  of  war, 
propounded  that,  as  war  is  wrong  in 
Itself,  he  who  provides  the  means  of 
doing  anything  wrong,  is  compromised 
in  the  action.  Here  is  an  appeal  to  the 
petitio  principii,  on  a  very  extended 
scale,  and  evidently  intended  as  a  hint 
to  the  house  of  Rothschild  and  Co. 
"We  doubt  if  it  will  weigh  much  on 
their  consciences  when  the  next  advan- 
tageous war  loan,  with  responsible  se- 
curity, falls  in  their  way.  The  Rev. 
Angell  James,  of  Birmingham,  dis- 
covered that  it  was  very  sinful  and 
blasphemous  to  bless  the  colours  of 
regiments.  lie  should  hardlv  pause 
here  on  the  threshold,  but  should  go  on 
to  denounce  the  military  profession  al- 
together ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this 
principle,  we  could  su^fgest  to  him  to 
give  a  mo<lernised  version,  with  varia- 
tions, of  TertuUian's  celebrated  treatise 
*'  De  Corolla  Militis"  in  which,  some 
sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago, 
that  velvet-mouthed  monitor  informed 
the  Roman  legionaries,  that  fighting 
in  obedience  to  their  engagements  was 
the  direct  avenue  to  damnation.  But 
tliey  heeded  him  not,  and  went  fight- 
inji  on  as  before.  A  learned  German 
protessor  told  the  meeting,  that  from 
his  own  knowledge,  thirty-five  millions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  were  dis- 
ciples of  peace.  Now,  the  entire  po- 
pulation of  the  Austrian  empire  is 
given  at  thirty-seven  millions.  Seeing, 
as  we  have  so  lately  seen,  that  the 
whole  is  one  mass  of  rebellion,  held 
under  by  the  domineering  interference 
of  Russia,  full  to  overflowing  of  intes- 
tine discords,  ready  to  fall  to  by  the 
ears  again  on  tho  slightest  invitation— 
that  tiie  ill-amalgamated  fabric  is  tot- 
tering to  a  dissolution,  and  Kossuth 
preaching  a  crusade  against  it,  with  as 
much  zeal  as  Peter  the  Hermit  did 
of  old  against  the  Saracens,  we  take 
cave  to  doubt  the  accuracv  of  the  eru- 


dite gentleman's  calculation,  and  think 
he  must  have  made  a  slight  mistake  in 
what  our  sage  King  James  would  have 
called  the  summa  totalis — or,  as  Joseph 
Hume  translates  it,  "  the  tottle  of  the 
whole.*'  We  wonder  whether  the  creed 
of  our  men  of  peace  will  allow  them  to 
^ght  pro  arts'etfocis  (as  Major  Sturgeon 
has  it),  when  we  are  invaded,  as  some 
people  assure  us  we  shall  certainly  be, 
durmg  the  ensuing  summer.  We  are 
much  inclined  to  think  many  of  these 
sturdy  non-combatants  would,  on  such 
an  emergency,  don  their  harness,  and 
stand  side  by  side,  valorous  competitors 
with  the  professional  "Alexanders  at  six- 
pence per  day,'*  as  Voltaire,  that  incor- 
rigible scoffer,  designates  the  regular 
soldiery.  There  is  an  old  story  of  a 
Quaker,  who  happening  to  be  on  board  a 
man  of  war  when  an  enemy  hove  in  sights 
refused  to  take  a  part  in  the  approach- 
ing  conflict,  but  seeing  that  the  captain, 
who  talked  big  of  close  quarters,  kept 
at  a  respectable  distance — "Friend," 
said  he  coolly,  **  if  thou  really  meanest 
to  run  down  that  vessel,  port  thy  helm, 
or  thou  wilt  never  get  near  her."  He 
was,  probably,  the  same,  who  being,  on 
another  occasion,  a  passenger  in  an 
English  frigate,  when  a  French  ship  of 
much  superior  force  bore  down  upon 
her,  the  captain  who  wanted  all  the 
hands  he  could  muster,  said — "  Jona- 
than, wilt  thou  fight  ?  *•  "I  think  not," 
answered  Jonathan.  '*  Then  go  below, 
and  don't  stay  on  deck  to  set  a  bad 
example.'*  *'  Friend,"  rejoined  Broad- 
brim, •*  I  will  not  go  below,  and  perad- 
venture  I  may  not  set  a  bad  example.*' 
As  soon  as  the  ships  got  into  close 
action,  he  posted  himself  at  the  gang, 
way,  in  a  position  of  great  danger  and 
exposure.  WTieneverthe  enemy  at- 
tempted to  board,  he  seized  one  by  the 
middle  and  flung  him  into  the  water, 
exclaiming,  gently — "  Friend,  thou  hast 
no  business  here."  He  was  a  genuine 
peace  advocate,  but  he  enforced  hia 
arguments  by  practical  demonstration. 
Your  sons  of  harmony  oflen  ring  out 
telling  discords  when  their  blood  is 
fiurly  excited.  A  volunteer  corps  of 
Quakers  would,  we  suspect,  prove 
troublesome  customers,  opposed  to  an 
Alger ine  battalion. 

AVar  appeare  to  be  a  necessary  evil, 
contingent  on  the  fallen  state  of  hu- 
manity. We  shall  never  cease  to  bend 
under  its  influence.  This  dreaded  en- 
gine in  promoting  revolutions,  must 
therefore  always  be  associated  with  a 
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controlling  interest.  Two  von-  well- 
wriltoii  vulunies  appeared  in  .Iimo  last, 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Civasy,  of 
tli(^  London  Univorhity,  t*nlillecl  "  The 
Flftt'tn  decisive  llattles  of  the^Vorld."* 
A  more  exciting  subject  could  scarcely 
Ijave  been  selected.  Tlie  author  re- 
marks ju>tly  in  his  preface — **Kora 
writer  ol"  the  present  day  to  choo^o 
battles  fur  his  favourito  to[)ic,  merely 
because  they  weie  battles — merely  be- 
cause so  many  myriads  of  troops  were 
arravod  in  them,  aMd so  manv  hundnils 

■  ■ 

or  thousands  of  human  beinj^s  stabbed, 
hewed,  or  shot  eaili  other  to  death 
(lurin*'  them,  would  iir;;ue  strange 
weakness  or  dejjravily  of  mind.  Yet, 
it  eanntJt  Ix;  denied,  that  a  ft-arful  and 
wonderful  interest  is  attached  to  thdse 
scenes  of  carna;^e.  Theiv  are  6.»mo 
batlles  also  whieh  claim  our  attention, 
on  account  of  their  enduring  impor- 
tance, and  by  reason  of  the  jirariical 
influence  on  our  own  soeial  and  political 
con<lition,  which  we  can  trace  uj)  to 
the  results  of  those  en;^a;^ements. 
Thev  have  ft.»r  us  an  abidiu;'  and  ac- 
tnal  interest,  both  while  we  in  vest  i;:a  to 
the  chain  of  causes  and  ellccts  by  wlucli 
thi'y  have  helped  to  make  us  what  avc 
are;  and  also,  while  we  speculate  on 
what  we  probably  should  have  been, 
if  anv  one  of  those  battk-s  ha<l  come  to 
adillerent  termination."  This  reason- 
ing is  clear  and  convincing;  but  the 
title  of  Mr.  Creasy *s  book  invites  i>b- 
jection  at  the  outset.  Hie  exclusive 
preliminary  article  "  the,"  stands  like 
**  Sir  ( )raeic,"  demanding acouiesccncc, 
while  controversy  is  ]n*ohibited.  Kc- 
move  the  dogmatic  monosyllabic,  or 
the  (pialifying  innneral  a'ljcctive  which 
follows,  and  the  rtui'stion  remains  an 
opi'U  (»ne,  to  be  (leeidcd  by  the  most 
convincing  arguments.  Mr.  Civasy 
writes  in  a  forcible  slyh*,  wiih  the  ac- 
curaev  of  a  diligent  historian.  His 
K'h'ction  is  built  on  what  he  designated 
"phenomena  of  primary  impulse.-;" 
the  scimI  producing  the  tn-e,  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  exi>tc<l.  The 
jtrinciple  is  sound  in  the  al^^trart  ;  but 
we  think  we  shall  >uccec<l  in  >howing, 
that  il  fails  in  mon*  than  one  instance 
of  iu<lividual  application,  scie<-tcd  by 
the  authorhim.M'lf,  and  that  inoihfr>  he 


1ms  departed  from  his  own  rule.  The 
series  commences  with  ^Iaratron — a 
soul-stirring  theme,  and  an  enduring 
name.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  undcrvuluo 
that  noble  deed  of  imtriotism,  or  to 
dim  the  bright  halo  of  f^lory  with  which 
its  memorv  is  encircled  : — 

* 

*'  The  Uttle-flclil  wluK  rcr«!a*a  Tutlm  lionla 
Tint  biiwM  I  cneuth  tl.ulirunt  onivllai'  twonlt 
As  nn  till-  morn,  to  ilirtuiit  g\\iTy  (Scar, 
Wlu-a  >I;iratI.on  bcromc  a  lasgiv  woril."t 

The  field  was  won  by  ^liltiadcs  with 
his  Athenians,  and  the  routed  host  of 
Datis  and  Artajthernes  took  refuge  ia 
their  ships.  Looking  at  the  di8])ai'ity 
of  numb(rrs,  and  the  comparative  loss, 
this  MHis  indeed  a  great  battle,  with  an 
almost  incredible  result ;  but  we  can* 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Cn-asy,  that  this 
victory  was  ilecisive  of  the  fate  of 
( I  recce.  It  ccrtainlv  taught  the  (■  reeks 
that  the  Persians  were  not  invincible. 
but  the  subseuuent  invasion  by  Xerxes 
proved  that  tlie  power  of  his  mighty 
emjiirc  was  cliecki'*!,  not  broken,  by 
the  tirst  n'puls<.>.  Had  the  result  been 
f liferent,  and  Athens  sackc<l,  it  is  too 
much  to  assume  that  the  cun(|uest  of 
all  the  hanly  rejaiblics  of  the  Caivciaii 
Coni'edi-raey  could  have  followed  as  a 
nei'cssary  con>t'(|uence.  It  was  socn 
afterwards  that  Athens  itself  was  not 
extinguished,  because  the  city  and  ter- 
ritory of  Attica  were  abandoned.  The 
first  invading  army  came  on  a  mission 
of  pix'datory  retaliation,  rather  than 
with  a  view  to  i^'i-mancnt  conquest. 
Nine  vears  Ix-fore,  the  Athenians  and 
Eretrians  had  plundered  Sanlis  by  a 
sudden  march,  and  the  insult  demanded 
signal  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the 
Great  King.  Compared  with  the  miU 
lions  poured  into  (ircece  by  Xer.xcfl| 
th(.'  army  of  the  Satraps  defeated  at 
IVIarathon  was  a  mere  detachment. 
In  our  opinion,  Sal  am  i?,  IMalicay  and 
Mycale  Were  the  "  decisive"  battles 
which  secured  the  triumph  of  civili- 
sation over  barbarism,  destroyed  the 
might  of  IVrMa,  and  secured  thence* 
forward  the  inde]H.rndence  of  Greece. 
Marathon  obtained  a  R'Spitc,  and  WM 
most  important  as  an  example  and 
encouragement.  In  Mr.  Creasy*sown 
word",  it  **  originated  a  new  imjiulscj" 
but   the  subffe-pient   greater  conflicti 


•  '-The  riit'^n  iJecMvo  liatiK<«.f  iln^  WorM.  from  M.ir.ithon  tii  Wntorloo."    By  E.  S. 
Civa«v.  M.A.,  iSci-.  K<c.     In  *2  vt.U  it.  H\.».     IHilli  v.  L«inii<.n.     lt«.'il. 
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*' turned  back  the  tide  of  fate,"  and 
fonncd  the  critical  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  two  nations.  The  distinction 
appears  to  us  to  be  precisely  that 
between  the  openinn;  scene  and  catas- 
trophe of  a  di-amatic  representation. 
The  (piestion  entirely  resolves  itself 
into  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  would 
Fcarcely  elicit  a  unanimous  verdict  from 
a  jury  specially  empannelled  to  decide 
on  the  ca:^e. 

"We  come  next  to  the  "  Defeat  of 
TUE  Athenians  at  Syracuse,"  a  de- 
cisive failure,  which  influenced  the 
destinies  of  nations  to  the  full  extent, 
argued  by  Mr.  Creasy,  and  the  other 
authorities  from  whom  he  has  quoted. 
But  it  is  surely  a  misnomer  to  apply 
the  singular  insulated  term  "battle" 
to  a  long  series  of  varying  and  comi)li- 
cated  operations,  extending  over  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  embracing 
numerous  conflicts  by  sea  and  land. 
The  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  the 
retreat  of  the  French  army  from 
^Moscow,  the  retreat  of  the  British 
from  Cabul,  all  these  are  in  many  fea- 
tures parallel  cases,  and,  except  the 
first,  smiilar  in  disastrous  results  ;  but 
to  call  either  a  "battle"  would  be  a 
misapplied  term,  reversing  the  axiom 
in  uiatheuiatics,  and  implying  that  a 
part  is  ecpuil  to  the  whole,  rather  than 
that  the  whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts 
taken  together.  These  remarks  may  be 
considered,  by  some,  as  splitting  hairs, 
and  mere  verbal  criticism,  but  why 
should  not  the  historian  be  as  severely 
accurate  in  liis  terms  as  in  his  facts  ? 
A\'e  reconnnend  the  following  sentences 
which  occur  at  page  73,  vol.  ii.,  to  the 
cl(ise  study  of  all  advocates  for  demo- 
cratic ascendancy,  and  believers  in 
model  republics,  with  the  blessings  of 
fraternity,  lil)erty,  and  equality  1 — "All 
rei)ubllcs  that  acauire  supremacy  over 
other  nations,  rule  tliem  selfislUy  and 
oppressively.  There  is  no  exception 
to  this  in  either  ancient  or  modem 
times.  Carthage,  Home,  Venice,  Ge- 
noa, Florence,  Pisa,  Holland,  and 
l{ei)ubliean  France,  all  t^Tannised  over 
every  province  and  subject  state  where 
they  gained  authority." 

Sir.  Creasy  passes  over  the  career  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  totally  omits  the  "battle 
of  ChuTonea,"  which  destroyed^he  in- 
dcpcndcuec  of  the  Grecian  republics, 
and  firmly  established  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  over  Greece.  Had  this 
decLsive  conllict  ended  differently,  the 


career  of  the  renowned  Emathian  con- 
queror might  never  have  taken  place, 
or  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world. 
Arguing  back  on  the  Professor's  own 
doctrine  of  primary  impulses,  Chseronea 
and  not  Arbela  should  be  selected  as 
the  originating  cause  of  the  subsequent 
events.  But  Arbela  was  unques- 
tionably the  culminating  point  from 
whence  the  conquests  of  Alexander  de- 
rived permanence  and  consistency. 
Had  he  been  defeated  or  killed  on  that 
field,  himself  or  his  surviving  generals 
might  have  extricated  the  remains  of 
the  army,  and  carried  them  back  to 
the  coast,  but  the  dream  of  universal 
sovereignty  would  have  been  dissipated 
for  ever.  Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrian, 
in  ancient  times,  have  given  us  his- 
tories of  Alexander  and  his  astonishing 
achievements.  The  former  writes  in 
the  style  of  a  romancing  fabulist — the 
latter  as  a  reasonable  and  judicious 
bioCTapher.  The  battle  of  Arbela 
ranks  nigh  amon^  the  decisive  victo- 
ries of  the  world.  It  was  won  by  a  rare 
combination  of  military  skill,  discip- 
line, and  valour,  and  the  consequences 
were  commensurate.  "  Alexander's 
victory  at  Arbela,"  says  Mr.  Creasy, 
*'  not  only  overthrew  an  oriental  dy- 
nasty, but  established  European  rulers 
in  its  stead.  It  broke  the  monotony 
of  the  eastern  world  by  the  impression 
of  western  energy  and  superior  civi- 
lisation— even  as  England's  present 
mission  is  to  break  up  the  mental  and 
moral  stagnation  of  India  and  Cathay, 
by  pouring  upon  and  through  them 
the  unpulsive  current  of  Anglo-Saxon 
commerce  and  conquest." 

Between  the  Athenian  discomfiture 
at  Syracuse  and  the  battle  of  the 
Metaurus,  the  fourth  in  our  author's 
list,  two  hundred  and  six  years  elapsed. 
During  this  interval,  the  rising  import- 
ance of  Rome  had  nearly  been  extin- 
guished  for  ever  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus,  B.C.,  390,  and 
that  of  Pvrrhus,  King  of  Epinis,  who 
was  finally  defeated,  afler  desperate 
and  doubtful  conflicts,  b.c,  275.  Had 
either  of  these  enterprises  terminated 
successfully,  the  predominating  power 
of  Europe  would  have  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  the  pages  of  history  would 
have  been  written  in  other  tonics. 
Poly  bins,  in  his  introduction,  which  is 
a  summary  of  the  early  Roman  history 
previous  to  the  first  Punic  war,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  victory  gained  by 
CamiUus  over  the  Gauls,  so  much  ce^ 
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lubratcd  by  Livy,  He  exprossly  says, 
**  TI»o  Koinans  were  cothih'IKhI  to  jmr- 
chase  peace  on  tlio  terms  whieli  the 
GauU  thought  i»ro|KT  to  imix>se." 
Tlie  jrrave  character  (ji*  Polybhis,  and 
his  strict  observance  of  truth  and  con- 
sistency, argue  strongly  in  favour  of 
his  assertion.  Livy,  on  the  contrary, 
has  l)ecn  justly  accused  of  indulging 
in  tlifrhts  of  imagination,  and  probably 
invented  this  famous  battle  to  embeU 
lish  his  pages.  The  earlier  historian, 
Polybius,  ranks  hi^'her  as  an  authority ; 
ho  ought  to  have  had  better  opportu- 
nities  of  ascertaining  the  real  fact,  with 
less  interest  in  exaggerating  or  detract- 
ing from  the  fame  t)f  the  Komans. 
Home  was  taken  by  Brennus,  nineteen 
years  after  the  battleof -Ki'osPotamos, 
and  sixteen  before  that  of  Leuctra. 

On  the  action  of  the  Metaurus,  wo 
think  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Creasy  is 
again  at  fault.  The  result,  most  cer- 
tainly, pn*vented  Carthage  t'roni  con- 
(piering  Kome,  but  bv  no  means  cn- 
taileil  the  downfall  of*  Carthage.  It 
was  decisive  on  one  fide  of  the  <pies- 
tioU)  but  not  on  the  other.  The  double 
conclusion  cannot  be  borne  out  by  the 
conseijuenccs.  The  despairing  excla- 
mation of  Hannibal — "U(»me  will  now 
l)e  the  mistress  ol"  the  world  1"  wrung 
fmm  him  in  the  lii*st  agony  of  disa])- 
pointment,  is  ban Uy  to  be  construed 
into  an  admission,  that  because  the 
fortunes  of  Home  were  then  in  the 
ascendant,  his  own  country  must  of 
nei-ossitv  l)e  destmved.  "When  Pitt 
recciveil  the  news  of  Austerlitz,  ho 
said  to  his  secretary,  nointing  to  the 
map  of  Eun)|HS  **  Holi  up  that  map, 
it  will  not  be  renuiretl  these  twenty 
vears."  Had  he  lived  but  si*ven  years 
louL'cr,  he  would  have  seen  that  his 
momentary  desi)ondency  had  made  him 
a  false  i)rophet.  'J'he  **  unequalled 
march"  of  the  consul  Xero,  as  I-ionl 
Bvron  terms  it,  was  a  noble  sfM'cimeu 
of  stratepc  ability,  worthy  of  Epami. 
nondas,  Frederic,  or  Wellington.  It 
saved  lloine,  which,  but  for  his  ma- 
na?uvre  ami  victi>r}',  would  have  fallen 
nntler  the  combined  attack  of  Has<lni. 
bai  and  Hannibal.  Hut  the  latter  still 
liehl  his  nnllinehing  gra^p  of  Southern 
Jialy,  and  relaxed  not  his  hold  for  moi-c 
than  five  Ion-'  vears,  until  linallv  n 'railed 
tollef^.•^ll  lii««  own  country.  He  then  em- 
barked without  molestation,  cairying 


with  him  his  veteran  poldiers,  all  his 
vititeriel  of  war,  and  his  military  chest. 
The  fate  of  Carthage  hung  in  the  ba- 
lance when  ho  encountered  Scipio  on 
the  field  of  Zama.      The  fortunes  of 
the  two  rival  republics  were  to  take 
their  colour  from  the  issue  of  that  day. 
Carthage  had  still  her  unconqucred 
general,  with   all  the  prestige  of  his 
glor}',  and  had  gained  victories  under 
greater  disadvantages.    She  was  fight- 
ing for  existence  on  her  own  soil    in 
the  verv  crisis  of  her  destiny.     The 
star  of  ilannibal  went  down  for  ever; 
the  humiliating   conditions  to  which 
Carthage  was  forced  to  submit,   re- 
duced her  at  oniHs  to  a  nominal  so- 
vereignty, the  peaci*  was  nothing  but 
a  truce,  and  the  thinl  Punic  war  a 
pretext  to  be  acted  on  at  the  pleasuro 
of  Rome.     But  had  fortune  or  Provi- 
dence deeidinl  otherwise,  had  Hanoi, 
bal  defeated  and  destroyeil  the  army  of 
Si'ipio  at  Zama,  as  completely  as  fifl 
teen  years  l>efon?  he  had  done  tliat  of 
Paulus  .Kmilius  at  i?annie,  Carthage 
could  then,  at  least,  have  coinniandcd 
peace  on  e(pial  terms;    both  nations 
would  have  ])aused  to  recover  breath* 
and  recruit  their  exhausted  strength ; 
the  ambitious  dictum  of  the  liomaa 
senate,  '*  flrhntfa  est  Carthago"  must 
have  been  placed  in  alM?yaucc  for  an 
indefinite  period,  while  the  current  of 
events  would  have  been  checked,  if 
not  diverted  altogether  into  another 
channel.     Surely,  then,  it  will  be  ditE- 
cult  to  show  good  and  sufKcient  cause 
why  Zama  should  Ih>  excluded  from  the 
list  of  "those  few  battles,  of  which  « 
contrary  event  wouhl  have  essentiaUr 
varieil  the  drama  of  the  world  in  all 
its  subsiMpieiit  scenes."* 

<) u r  n ut hor n o w  passes  over  another 
interval  of  two  hundred  and  eight  years ; 
and  deals  next  with  the  slaughter  of 
Varus  and  his  legions  by  Arminiui. 
'I'his  was  the  heaviest  blow  inflicted  on 
Rome  since  she  had  arrived  at  greatness^ 
and  forced  her  to  abandon  for  ever 
all  projects  of  i>ermaiient  conquest  be- 
yond tlie  Hhine.  Tiberiu9,  Gemuinicus^ 
Dnisus,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the 
apostate  EiiipiTor,  Julian,  each  con- 
ducted successlul  expeditions  acroM 
the  barrier- St n^>am,  but  Germany,  li- 
berated by  her  native  hero,  never  be- 
came^ purtion  of  the  Iloniau  empires 
and  in  the  tilth  ccnturv,  took  the  lead 
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in  parcelling  out  the  provinces  of  the 
Caesars  into  the  kingdoms  of  modem 
Europe.  Nearly  one  hundred  years 
before  the  triumph  of  Arminius,  oc- 
curred **  the  great  and  terrible  war  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  against 
Rome."  This  horde  of  barbarians 
emigrated  from  the  north  to  seek  by 
force  of  arms  a  more  congenial  settle- 
ment in  the  tempting  south.  Their 
object  was  plunder  and  extermination. 
Rome,  and  the  prospects  of  advancing 
civilisation,  were  m  danger,  not  of 
eclipse,  but  of  total  extinction.  These 
savage  invaders  destroyed  successively 
two  Roman  annies,  under  Spurius 
Cassius,  and  Q.  Servilius  Ccepio,  with 
his  colleague,  Cneius  Manlius.  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  Creasy,  **  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  Marius  here  saved  his 
country."  In  the  year  102  b.c.  he  de- 
feated the  Teutones  at  Aix,  in  Pro- 
vence, and,  a  few  months  later,  utterly 
swept  away  the  army  of  the  Cimbri, 
who  had  passed  the  Alps,  nearVercellsB. 
Yet  these  two  battles,  which  rescued 
from  impending  destruction  the  fore- 
most nation  of  the  civilised  world,  are 
passed  over  by  the  historian,  who  pro- 
poses to  give  an  exclusive  list  of  the 
great  feats  in  war  which  have  mate- 
rially influenced  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  mankind.  Then  came, 
precedinor  the  catastrophe  of  Varus, 
in  regular  succession,  Pharsalia, 
Philippi,  Actium.  In  our  humble 
opinion,  those  three  "decisive  battles" 
operated  materially  on  **  the  drama  of 
the  world  in  its  subsequent  scenes." 
Against  **  The  Battle  of  Chalons," 
A.D.  451,  and  that  of  Tours,  a.d.  732, 
we  have  nothing  to  object.  The  pro- 
gress of  Attila  and  barbarous  idolatry 
was  stayed  by  the  one,  and  the  fiat  of 
**  thus  far  and  no  farther"  was  issued 
conclusively  by  the  other,  to  the 
hitherto  irresistible  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed. These  two  glorious  deeds 
of  chivalry  will  endure  lor  ever  as  im- 
perishable landmarks  and  beacons  of 
light.  But  what  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  Christian  Rome  in  451,  if 
Constantino  had  not  triumphed  over 
Maxentius,  one  hundred  and  fortv 
years  earlier,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
ber, and  under  the  symbol  of  the  cross  ? 
AV'e  dwell  not  on  the  questionable  mi- 
racle of  the  signal  in  the  heavens,  but 
on  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  success, 
conversion,  and  sovereign  influence  of 
Constantine,  gave  to  Christianity  an 
impulsive  lever  which  a  contrary  result 


of  the  conflict  at  Rome,  a.d.  312, 
would  have  entirely  set  aside.  Tet  this 
decisive  battle  is  passed  over  as  slight 
and  of  no  moment.  Again,  reverting 
to  the  victory  of  Tours,  we  naturally 
look  back  to  Mr.  Creasy*8  fundamental 
theory,  "the  phenomena  of  primary 
impulse."  And  thus  the  reflecting 
mirror  carries  us  to  the  little  valley  of 
Beder,  in  Arabia,  and  the  year  623, 
where  we  find  the  false  prophet,  Mo- 
hammed, in  the  infancy  of  his  bold  as- 
sumption, with  three  hundred  and  thir- 
teen devoted  followers,  confronting  the 
hostile  forces  of  the  Koreish,  amount- 
ing to  nine  hundi'cd  and  fifly  horse  and 
foot — a  paltry  skirmish,  as  regards 
the  numbers  engaged  (or  destroyed), 
but  involving  the  destmy  and  future 
fortunes  of  countless  thousands  in  its 
result.  We  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Creasy,  •*  that  it  is  not  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  in  a  battle  that  de- 
termines its  general  historical  import- 
ance." Had  Mohammed  fallen  on  that 
first  and  petty  field  of  contest,  and  his 
adherents  been  dispersed  or  slaugh- 
tered,  the  future  sweeping  victories  of 
Abubeker,  Omar,  Caled,  Amrou,  Ab- 
dallah,  and  their  successors,  would 
never  have  occupied  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  pages  of  history;  the 
hosts  of  Charles  Martel  and  Abder- 
rahman  would  never  have  met  in  mor- 
tal conflict  on  the  level  plain  of  Tours ; 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  would  not 
have  beheld,  in  1852,  as  many  millions 
subjected  to  the  mistaken  faith  of 
Islam,  as  bow  in  reverence  before  the 
pure  Gospel  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  the  eighth 
in  the  series  allowed  by  ^Ir.  Creasy, 
gave  a  powerful  kingdom  to  the  Con- 
queror, and  substituted  Norman  im- 
provement for  Saxon  ignorance  and 
intemperance.  But  it  is  not  generally 
remembered  that  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  England  employed  ten  years 
of  incessant  warfare,  with  many  hard 
contested  fights,  and  much  expenditure 
of  blood  and  treasure.  The  first  great 
victory  of  William  of  Normandy  saw 
his  rival's  death,  and  gave  him  a  crown. 
But  he  was  compelled  to  vindicate  his 
right  to  its  pennanent  inheritance  at 
the  point  of  the  lance,  and  by  frequent 
and  bloody  instalments.  Time  rolled 
on  :  Crecy,  Poictiers,  and  Agincourt, 
eflfaced  the  national  disgrace  of  Has- 
tings, and,  in  retaliation,  gave  France 
to  Normanised  England.  The  Victobt 
or  JoAM  or  Abc,  at  Obuuns,  with 
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her  1)rilliant  dcfeAt  and  capture  of  the 
iuniiidable  Lonl  Talbot,  nt  Patay 
(throiij^h  the  cowardice  of  Sir  John 
I  ustolli.'),  a«^aiu  turned  the  tide,  ivliich 
floweiUbr  twenty-three  successive  years 
in  favour  of  France,  until  the  decisive 
battle  of  Castillun,  in  U.Vi,  terminated 
a  lonjr  succes>inn  of  wars,  bv  the  final 
CX))u)^^ion  of  the  En^^lish.  lint,  arhnit- 
tintr  the  full  measure  of  ^lorv  which  lir- 
cl<*s  round  the  l)row«>f  the  pure  vir;;iii 
of  Domremv,  neiiher  her  vicloryatOr- 
lean*?  nor  Talay  n^ave  the  **  primary  im- 
jndse"  to  the  liery  vah^ur  of  ]•' ranee. 
Kven  during  the  lifetime  of  the  j^reat 
coiKiiieror,  Henry  V.,  the  eliarm  of 
Kn;;li<h  invincibility  was  broken.  At 
Jieaufie,  in  Anjou,  in  the  year  14:21, 
the  liuke  of  Clarence  attack'Ml  a  cnn- 
binecl  army  of  French  and  S(rot  eh  auxi- 
liarie><.  He  was  defeated  and  slain,  and 
left  liftcen  hundred  <rallant  warriors  (Hi 
the  fieM  of  battle.  'J'hen  followed  in 
rapid  succession  th«'  takin*;  oi*(.'ori>tan- 
fino[)h',by  Mahomet  II.,  withtheestab- 
li^hmentofthe'J'urki.shruleamln'lijiion 
in  Kastern  Kurupe.  The  first  victory  of 
Cortez  in  Mexico,  with  a  few  hanly 
Avarrit»i*s  a;rainst  countless  numbers  (an 
un(h)ubte(l  '' i)henomenon  of  primary 
impulse")  ;  the  cun<pie«it  of  IVru  by 
rizarro;  and  the  <:ivat  sea-fight  at  Le- 
]ianto,  which  ^ave  the  lir>L  elleclual 
check  to  the  advance  of  the  Ottomans — 
are  none  of  these  actions  worthy  to  bo 
included  in  the  gri.ai  military  achieve- 
ments which  have  chan^iedthe  I'eatures 
of  soeietv?  The  chron<>Ioj:ic:il  M-ries 
has  brought  us  down  to  the  1)i:fkvt  of 
TMK  Spanish  Aumxoa  in  l.">S!S  — the 
tei\th  oi'Mr.  Crea-\'s  litteeii  battles — 
a  givat  and  ctnidusive  cata!>tro]ihe, 
"which  secuiid  the  iudcpcn'K'nc»»  of 
England,  and,  perhai)s,  the  exi.-tencc 
of  the  Prote.'-taiit  taith.  Uut  this 
miglity  result  "was  achic\ecl  ipiite  as 
much  bv  the  elements,  a  •»  bv  the  prowess 
of  man,  and  ]>artly  in<lcs[>ite<if  (iueeu 
Kli/abelh — who,  on  rctvivingn'-ws  that 
thi*  Arinaila  had sutlireil  heavy  ]m>s  on 
the  day  after  they  sailed  fn)m  1  j^bon 
by  a  violent  ti'iupcst,  which  obliged 
them  to  put  into('ortnni:i,  imntediately 
cuucbitled  that  the  design  of  invasion 
was  aliamhtned  ittr  that  summer,  and 
wrote  ti)  the  admiral,  instigated  by 
ni'itive**  oi  par.Mmony,  tloiring  hitu  to 
lay  up  the  large  Nhipoiiind  •li>ehMrge  the 
Namcn.  Forhmalely  ior  Kngiand, 
Loid  Huvi'anl  of  Kilingham  was  a  buld 
and  true  patriot,  lie  veiitureil  tu  di.^- 
obey  the  orders  of  thu  lioueiit^y  and  U*g- 


god  to  keep  all  the  ships  in  commUsioDy 
even  if  it  should  be  ut  his  own  expense. 
With  his  name,  those  of  his  subordi- 
nate  lieutenants,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Fro- 
bishcr,an<lUaK'igh,  are  bound  together 
iu  a  circlet  of  immortality. 

Blkiniikim  in  1704,  and  Fcltowa 
in  170!),  ^tand  ]»re-emineutly  forward 
in  ^Ir.  Cri'asv's  list.  Glonous  battles 
thev  were,  with  vast  results — tho^o  of 
the  latter,  by  far  the  uiosi  inlluential 
and  enduring.  Blenheim  dissipated 
cntirelv  the  visions  of  univer>al  eon- 
quest  which  had  so  long  disturbed  tho 
imagiuiitlon  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  matu* 
rialU  allecled  the  prospci'ts  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  on  the  <.'ontinent;  but 
the  objects  obtaine<l  by  this,  and  tlic 
subset picnt  victories  ot  Marlborough, 
Were,  in  u  great  measure,  nuUiQeil  by 
the  tr(>aty  of  rtn-cht,  wlien  England 
a})an(lon(>d  her  allies,  resigned  nearly 
all  her  blood-stained  advantages,  and 
relaxed  her  hold  of  her  implacaltle  ene- 
mv,  when  he  was  nearlv  strangleil  in 
her  hands.  How  often  have  we  gained 
all  in  light,  and  lost  everything  by 
treaty!  ]*uliowa  ix'duced  Sweden, 
which  until  then  had  st<K)d  in  the  front 
rank,  to  the  i'onilition  of  a  seconil-ratu 
monarchy,  fn»m  whence  she  has  never 
iX'cuvered,  while — 

•■  T»u'  i-owi  r  nn-l  firtune  of  the  war 
llii>  |in-Fc<l  t"  the  triumi'hint  Cnr.'* 

Uussia,  before  that  date  but  littlo 
estimate'!,  and  whose  extinction  was 
Conlidently  predicted,  became,  by  tho 
event  <if  Tultowa,  arbitress  of  the  north 
oi'  Europe — a  position  she  has  never 
since  aban(h)ned  ;  while  her  poiuila- 
tion,  internal  ivsources,  und  pobticid 
inlluenee,  have  gone  on  steadily  in- 
crea>ing  until  she  has  bi>coine  a  bugbear 
to  the  naiioiis  of  the  Cnntincnt,  and  a 
darkening  cloud  to  be  closely  wat^'hcd 
by  tbitse  who  have  enjoyed  the  bless- 
ings (if  civil  ami  religious  liberty. 
"While  fci'ling  so  clearly  and  acutely 
the  inlluenee  which  the  blows  struck 
at  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of 
Eonis  XIV.  «'xerci^<.'d  on  the  advance- 
ment ot'  the  (ios|H.'l,  we  iiiar^'el  much 
that  Mr.  i  Vca^y  has  passed  over  in  si- 
lence the  deci>ive  campaigns  of  Gusta- 
vus  Atlol|>hus,  who  canii'  forward  in 
lii.'WI  as  the  avoweil  champion  of  his 
faith,  when  th^'Protostants  ofXorthorn 
and  Central  (iermanv  were  nearlv  an- 
nihilaled  under  the  iron  des{>otisiu  of 
Austria.  The  ticlds  of  )x*i|isis;  and 
Lutzeu  \s\\M  hitter   scaled  with   his 
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blood)  attest  to  all  posterity  the  im- 
portance  of  his  services,  the  commaDd- 
ing  military  ability  by  which  they  were 
accomplished,  and  the  consequences 
by  which  they  were  attended.  The 
pages  of  history  present  few  characters 
so  perfectly  unsullied  both  in  public 
and  in  private  life,  as  that  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  His  kingdom  and  inte- 
rests were  removed  beyond  the  reach 
of  danger.  lie  had  no  views  of  per- 
sonal ambition,  no  selfish  schemes  to 
gratify.  He  took  the  field  from  con- 
viction, and  gave  up  his  repose,  his 
energies,  and  his  life,  to  maintain  the 
cause  which  his  conscience  told  him  was 
a  righteous  one.  His  skill  in  war  places 
him  in  the  foremost  file  of  great  and 
successful  commanders.  Original  in 
his  tactics,  rapid  and  decisive  in  strik- 
ing at  the  critical  moment,  he  wrested 
from  the  veteran  Tilly  the  laurel  which 
he  had  won  in  thirty  victories,  and 
taught  the  haughty  Wallenstein  that  he 
was  able  to  force  him  from  his  intrench- 
meuts,  and  compel  him  to  fight  when  lit- 
tle disposed  to  risk  the  chance  of  battle. 
His  admirable  system  of  discipline  was 
diametrically  contrasted  with  the  un- 
bridled license  of  the  Imperial  armies, 
who,  like  marauding  moss-troopers, 
])lundored  friends  and  foes  with  equal 
brutality.  The  influence  of  his  repu- 
tation and  character  long  survived  the 
brief  term  of  his  mortal  existence ; 
while  the  skilful  statesmen,  generals, 
and  well-trained  sohliers  of  that  emi- 
nent school,  upheld,  in  many  intricate 
negotiations  and  numerous  well-con- 
tested fields,  the  ancient  glories  of 
Scandinavia.  Gustavus  of  Sweden 
was  evidently  a  chosen  instrument, 
selected  for  a  particular  object ;  and, 
by  the  wise,  but  to  us  unfathomable 
dispensations  of  Providence,  was  stop- 
ped short  in  his  mission  at  the  moment 
of  its  accom})lishment.  His  portion  in 
the  eventful  history  of  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  operated  most  powerfully  on  the 
existing  and  future  prospects  of  the 
European  community.  The  effect  of 
the  acliievemcnts  of  this  great  monarch 
was  not  without  its  full  influence  on  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Westphaha. 

I'he  Seven  Years'  War,  from  1756 
to  1763,  with  the  victories  of  Frederic 
of  Prussia,  form  another  decisive  epoch 
in  the  history  of  European  advance- 
ment. A  state,  which  a  tew  years  be- 
fore had  been  a  feeble  electorate,  by 
the  military  energy  of  its  rulers  was 
converted  into  a  powerful  kingdom, 


standing  as  a  bulwark  and  balance 
against  the  encroachments  of  Franco 
and  Austria.  Frederic  the  Great  was, 
personally,  an  unbelieving  scoffer,  but 
as  a  monarch  and  leader  of  armies  his 
successful  battles  advanced  the  cause 
of  true  religion. 

We  thiii  Mr.  Creasy  shows^  by 
good  reasoning,  that  the  defeat  and 
surrender  of  General  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  was  the  turning  pivot  on 
which  the  fortune  of  England  depend- 
ed in  the  quarrel  with  her  American 
Colonies.  The  fighting  continued  for 
six  years  longer,  until  wound  up  by 
the  capture  of  a  second  British  army 
at  York  Town  —  a  very  humiliating 
close  to  a  contest,  begun  in  a  grievous 
spirit  of  injustice,  and  carried  on 
throughout  by  an  extraordinary  suc- 
cession of  errors,  with  no  redeeming 
display  of  combined  ability  or  military 
skill.  Washington  and  Gates  proved 
to  be  better  generals  than  Clinton,  Bur- 
goyne, and  Comwallis.  The  Ameri- 
cans themselves  date  from  "  Bunker's 
Hill "  as  their  early  harbinger  of  inde- 
pendence, and  to  this  hour  celebrate 
as  a  victory  the  hardy  resistance  which 
their  untried  recruits  there  opposed  to 
the  practised  warriors  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  to  them  "  a  primary  impulse^" 
the  impression  of  which  was  never  ab- 
sent from  their  minds  in  all  the  subse- 
quent engagements.  Bad  generalship 
on  our  part  threw  away  a  host  of 
valuable  lives.  Hiid  the  English  com- 
manders, instead  of  taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  marching  straight  up 
the  face  of  the  hill,  turned  the  flank  of 
the  American  position  by  landing  their 
forces  higher  up  the  river,  their  object 
would  have  been  effected  with  little 
difificulty  and  trifling  loss.  But  we 
have  often  suffered  dearly  for  holding 
an  enemy  in  contempt,  and  several 
rough  lessons  have  not  entirely  cured 
this  fatal  monomania. 

The  importance  of  Valmt  appears 
to  us  greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  a 
trifling  afi'air  in  itself,  although  the 
armies  on  both  sides  were  more  nume- 
rous than  many  which  before  and  since 
have  changed  the  destinies  of  empires. 
The  sanguinary  and  more  decisive  con- 
flict at  Jemappes,  which  took  place  a 
fortnight  later,  according  to  our  judg- 
ment, "determined  the  belligerent  cha- 
racter of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
the  imjKjrishable  activity  of  its  repub^ 
lican  principles."  Jemappes,  and  not 
Yalmy,  gave  Belgium  to  franeej  aaii4 
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jTcalled  tlio  Duko  of  Brunswick  from 
his  intended  promenade  to  Paris.  A^'al- 
my,  coinpan-d  to  Jeinap])05,  was  as 
Montebello  to  Marenjj;o,  the  oveituro 
indicating  and  forctcllinir,  rather  than 
decidin;^  the  catastrv»phe.  A  reader 
perusing  !Mr.  C-ruasy's  account,  and 
lUiacquainttMl  with  any  other,  would 
be  unable  to  discover  that  such  a  battle 
as  Jemappes  had  ever  been  fou;^ht ; 
that  an  Austrian  arniv  was  there  driven 
from  an  intrenched  position  of  great 
strength  ;  that  the  consequenc<.'S  ^^ave 
a  whole  country  to  tlu;  vicloi*s,  and 
rescued  their  own  land  from  inipend- 
h\'z  invasion.  If  Dumouriez  had  betm 
beaten  at  Jemappes,  Valmy  would 
PcarceJy  have  been  i'enu;nil)ercd.  So 
far  from  the  armv  under  Keller mann 
being  chiefly  composed  of  "  raw  Car- 
magnole levies,  artisans,  and  base  me. 
chanics,  who  had  never  been  drilled 
into  military  machines,"  it  will  be 
found,  on  comparing  credible  authori- 
ties, that  the  grcat^T  })art  cnii^i>ted 
of  uld  soldiers ;  and  the  Fivnch  had 
the  advantage  oi'  a  fortified  post, 
well  8u pported  by  art  i llery .  The  1 1  <.>i i  - 
rish  which  some  of  their  writers  make 
about  desperate  charges,  and  crossing 
bavonetB  with  the  Prussians,  is  shc*er 
romance.  There  was  no  such  homo 
collision  at  Valmy,  nor  in  any  sub- 
6e(|uent  battle  throughout  the  war. 
Crossing  bayonets  is  a  poetical  vihion. 
At  A'almy,  the  actual  fighting,  as 
Horace  Walpole  says  of  Falkirk,  in 
1740,  "lay  in  a  %'ery  small  comjMiss;" 
though  not  for  the  same  reason  he  as- 
signs, **  that  the  greater  ]mrt  of  both 
armies  ran  awav."  liut  they  kept  at 
a  respectable  di-tance,  and  reduced 
the  wiiolc  alfair  to  what  has  been,  with 
givater  truth,  called  "The  Cannon^ 
tide  of  Valmy,**  It  was  one  «if  the 
noisiest  of  combats.  Each  of  the  two 
armies  fired  throughout  the  day  nu>rc 
tlian  twenty  thousand  cainion-bhot,  and 
yet  lost  no  moro  in  killed  aiul  wounded 
than  three  or  four  hundred  men  (m  either 
side.  *  **  The  Duke  of  I  »r\mswick,"  says 
Dumouriez,  "  very  phlegmatic<dly  com- 
menced a  useless  cannonade,  and  thus 
lost  four  inestimable  hours,  instead  of 
deciding  the  alfair  immediately  by  a 
sudden  attack,  the  success  of  whiuU 
was  infallible,  and  the  attempt  not 
dangerous,  as  his  retreat  was  secure." 


The  Prussians  rushed  boldly  up  the 
hill,  and  then  as  boldly  rushed  down 
again,  un pursued  by  the  French.  K(»l- 
Icrmann  was  satisfied  that  his  men  hehl 
their  ground.  Kecruits  will  seldom 
fly  when  mingled  with  vetenins.  At 
Jemappes,  Dumouriez  renjlered  this 
impossdde,  by  jdacing  the  "Carmag- 
noles*' in  the  front  line,  with  the  Au?5- 
trian  cannon  Ifcfbrc  them,  and  the 
bayonets  of  their  own  comrades  in  the 
Krar.  Mr,  Creasy  says,  "  the  Prus- 
sians retrcMited,  leaving  cijiht  himdre<l 
dead  behind,  and  at  nightfall  the 
Fivuch  ix>mained  victors  on  the  heights 
of  Valmy."  It  was,  in  fact,  n  drawn 
battle.  Other  authorities  say,  the 
Prussians  lay  all  night  under  arms  on 
the  luMghts  of  La  Lune,  in  their  origi- 
nal position,  between  Kcllermann  and 
the  diivct  line  of  his  communications, 
and  that  the  French  general,  without 
beat  of  drum,  retreated  and  crossed 
the  small  river  Auve,  to  take  up  a 
better  position,  nearer  to  Sainte  Mcne- 
houM.  The  French  point  to  Valmy 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  because  they 
half  expected,  and  ought  to  have  been, 
well  Ix'aten,  but  were  agreeably  dis- 
a])i)ointed. 

The  suqxassing  glory  of  Watbiiloo 
is  placed  beyond  dispute  or  discusaion. 
Most  truly  has  Byron  apostrophised 
that  mitrhtv  conflict— 

**  Thuu  Srit  and  lout  of  ftcMi,  klng-makinf  Tldocy.'* 

But  even  if  the  result  hod  been  other- 
wise— if  Xapoleon  had  issued  his  bul- 
letin of  triumph  from  the  FaUice  of 
La  ('ken,  while  Wellington  and  Blucher 
retreated  with  tho  wreck  of  their  forces 
to  Antwerp  and   Holland,  the    £nu 

{)eror's  tiTiu  of  sovereignty  was  still  a 
iinited  one.  He  had  no re^wrves,  while 
the  overwhelming  liosts  of  Uussia  and 
Austria  weiv  rapi<lly  approaelung  the 
Khiiie.  The  heart  of  rnmce  was  not 
with  him.  He  depended  on  the  army 
alone ;  the  nation  was  tire<l  of  war,  and 
wanted  a  respite  from  the  eiupty  glory 
which  drained  its  population  and  ex- 
hausted its  colfers.  La  Vendee  and 
the  South  were  ready  for  insurrection^ 
and  the  grand  theatrical  spectacle  of 
the  "  Champ  do  Mai "  he  knew  and  ftlt 
to  be  a  failure.  He  would  have  found 
hiinself  like  tho  scorpion,  entcloped  br 
a  circle  of  fircj  with  no  escape  but  tea" 


*  8m  a  vvy  eareftdly  coknpUad  aathorilji  **Tbl  ] 
of  Qeorgt  the  Thiid,"  t^  UL 
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destruction.  Turning  again  to  first 
causes,  the  fall  of  Napoleon  may  be 
dated  from  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
and  more  conclusively  from  the  dis- 
astrous issue  of  Leipzig,  while  the  pri- 
mary impulse  undoubtedly  sprang  from 
the  victories  of  Lord  Wellington  ni  the 
Peninsula.  "The  Spanish  ulcer,"  as 
Talleyrand  emphatically  expressed  him- 
self, was  eatmg  into  the  vitals  of 
France,  when,  in  all  the  outward  exu- 
berance of  florid  health,  his  splendid 
legions  crossed  the  Niemen,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  anticipated  conquest  of 
Russia.  Let  us  suppose  the  three  mor- 
tal days  of  Leipsig  had  been  reversed. 
Napoleon  from  Berlin  could  have  com- 
manded such  a  peace  as  might  have 
enabled  France,  after  a  short  respite, 
to  strike  again  for  the  dominion  of  the 
Continent.  When  we  consider  the 
terms  offered  to  him  at  Chatillon  in 
1814,  where  he  stood  at  bay,  a  hunted 
lion,  without  the  chance  of  escape,  we 
may  judge  what  he  might  have  ex- 
torted, had  Leipsig  proved  to  him 
another  Austerlitz,  Jena,  or  Wag- 
ram. 

We  must  now  close  this  discursive 
essay,  for  which  Mr.  Creasy's  book  has 
furnished  us  with  the  leading  materials. 
It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all 
the  "  decisive  battles"  which  appear  to 
us  to  have  operated  signally  on  the 
chaniies  of  the  world,  and  on  which 
the  author  we  are  considering  says,  **it 
is  probable  no  two  historical  inquirers 
will  entirely  agree."  Such  perfect  co- 
incidence in  matters  resting  on  opinion 
is  impossible.  But  as  rapid  thought 
presents  familiar  images,  memory  sug- 
gests readily,  Plassey,  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  Indian  empire,  with 
many  other  intermediate  deeds  of  arms, 
down  to  SoBRAON  and  Goojerat,  by 
which  the  stately  fabric  haslieen  finally 


consolidated.  Revertingagain  to  our  own 
domestic  annals,  we  find  Bannockburn, 
which  gave  enduring  independence  to  a 
neighbouring  kingdom,  with  Bosworth 
and  Naseby,  which  subverted  dynasties 
and  governments,  and  of  which  opposite 
results  **  would  have  essentially  varied 
the  drama  of  the  world."  If  the  Phin- 
tagenet  had  proved  victorious  at  Bos- 
worth, in  1485,  the  feudal  system,  with 
the  hereditary  influence  of  the  great 
barons,  would  have  continued  to  pre- 
vail for  an  indefinite  period  ;  while  the 
rise  of  the  middling  classes,  the  mer- 
cantile interests,  the  representative 
community,  and  the  flourishing  marine, 
commenced  under  the  Tudors,  and  fos- 
tered by  the  Stuarts,  might  never  have 
existed,  to  place  England  on  the  pin. 
nacle  on  which  she  now  stands.  If 
Charles  the  First  had  succeeded  at 
Naseby  as  completely  as  Cromwell  did 
afterwards  at  Worcester,  and  if  the 
stubborn  Protector  had  fallen  before  he 
grasped  the  helm  of  sovereignty,  "  the 
right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong" 
(as  it  has  been  called)  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  decision  of  arms; 
while  bigotry  and  selfish  policy  could 
have  stopped  the  march  of  salutary 
freedom  and  general  education. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  fully  alive  to 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Creasy's  volumes,  and 
their  value  as  general  historical  refe- 
rences, although  we  differ  from  him  on 
some  essential  points  of  detail.  His 
book  will  continue  to  be  read  with  en- 
tertainment and  profitable  instruction. 
We  dislike  the  fashion  of  his  title-page, 
and  we  consider  his  list  as  much  too 
narrow  and  exclusive.  We  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  why  we  think  some 
items  in  his  selection  are  invested  with 
undue  importance,  while  others  might 
have  figured  there  on  far  superior  pre. 
tensions. 
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8TRAT  LEA^HBS  FBOM  GREECE. — PART  III. 

Argofl^tlic  Town,  Theatre,  Ruini,  &&— rrcfcDtimcnti  of  Evil — A  Greek  Quarrel— FnithlcffRicw  of  th*  Aut- 
trian  Captain — Our  Deavrtion— IMavKO— Tlie  Hotel  at  Nauplla— Dinner  tho  Chef-d'cruvre— Wa  ■tait  te 
Corinth — Inci<Ients  of  the  Koad— Xcmca — Adventure — Manque  —Arrival  at  Corinth— Detention  at  Cala> 
maki— Wc  tail  for  Athcua— Dead  Calm,  and  Night  at  Sea. 


"With  a  hearty  laugli,  and  an  injunc- 
tion to  tlie  coachninn  to  nu'nd  his  pace, 
wc  stai'ted  once  more,  and  in  h:ilf-an- 
hour  reached  the  liir-famcd  town  of 
Arjjos — a  stra^j'linfj  collection  ofinisor- 
able  abodes,  dirty  shops,  and  tumble- 
down stalls ; — we  rattled  thivugh  it  as 
fast  as  voice  and  whip  could  compel 
our  unfortunate  horses,  and  alighlvd 
at  tho  foot  of  tho  Acropolis. 

There  was  Pomethin«'  irresistiblv 
comic  in  tho  aflectcd  rcsipjnal ion  with 
which  our  Sudetto  friend  (gathering:  a 
kind  of  desperate  indillerenco  from  his 
despair)  listened  to  the  plans  aoeonl- 
ing  to  which  we  were  to  explore  tho 
sitvs,  and  examine  tho  remains  (albeit 
Budiciently  small)  of  the  worhl-noted 
epot  on  which  we  stood ;  and  it  was 
only  when  L#<ird  Ward,  with  the  gra- 
vity of  a  ju«lge,  and  an  clan  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  our  anti- 
(piarian,  proj>osed  that  we  should  com- 
mence operations  by  ascending  tho 
Acropolis — thus  securing  a  general  idea 
which  would  give  value  t«>  our  minutt* 
observations — that  he  discovered  wo 
were  amusing  oursi'lves  at  his  expense. 
The  few  minutes  thus  wasted,  were,  as 
we  were  destined  later  to  coniprehend, 
of  vital  imiwrtance.  AlrtMdy  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  flight  of  time,  and  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  past  and  ] ire- 
sent,  had  receive<l  a  man'cllons  impuU 
fiion  from  the  fact,  ivporled  by  our 
Phjcton,  that  the  steam  of  the  vessel 
was  already  up ;  and  we  determined 
(fueling  that  to  leave  Argos  wholly 
unexplored  was  simply  impossible)  to 
limit  our  researches  (if  such  a  term 
may  be  ai)plied  to  obser\'ations  so  su- 
perficial as  ours)  to  the  theatre,  and 
the  Roman  remains  contiguous  to  it. 
Tile  former  is  a  very  interesting  proof 
of  the  largene>s  of  idea,  and  contempt 
of  difliculty,  which  is  so  pt'euliarly 
characteristic  of  the  works  ol'  tin*  pj'o- 
pl(.^  to  whom  it  is  lo  be  attributed.  The 
iact,  ind(.\!d,  of  a  thcjitrc,  j>robably  one 
of  many,  capable  of  containing  I4,U(K) 
people,  is  one  which  rc<piirc3  no  com- 
ment. 


Tho  Roman  restorations  and  arldi. 
tions,  in  brick  and  mortar,  arc  reduced 
either  to  shapeless  masses,  or  to  the 
level  of  the  sod,  while  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  original  work  remains  in- 
tact ;  time  having  been  insullicicnt  to 
erase  from  the  stone  the  murks  of  the 
chisel.  The  Uoinan  ruin,  a  i[ua(iran- 
gular  building,  is  wholly  without  in- 
terest, at  least  to  those  who,  like  our- 
selves, had  seen  those  of  Rome ;  and  a 
shrug  of  the  shouldei*s  was,  I  bdicve^ 
the  extent  of  the  notice  bestowed  upon 
it.  Already  the  sun  was  low  in  the 
horizon,  and  with  a  kind  of  nerroua 
presentiment  of  evil,  we  commenced 
accusing  each  other  of  tardiness  and 
waste  of  time.  Tho  road  from  Argos 
to  Nauplia  formed  an  entire  contrast 
to  that  which  wo  had  hitherto  found, 
smooth  as  a  bowling-green  and  level 
as  a  billiard- table ;  and  we  were  whirl- 
ing wiih  most  satisfactory  speed  to- 
wards our  destination,  when  the  driTer 
of  the  second  carriage,  inspired,  either 
by  the  wine  he  had  imbibed  at  Argosp 
or  a  sudden  acrh  of  the  morning  emu- 
lation,  attempted  to  pass:  the  result 
Wiis  a  collision  ;  a  curious  demoniitni- 
tion  of  tho  amount  of  noise  two  people 
are  capable,  under  certain  conditions^ 
of  making;  and  an  example  of  the  inde- 
finite numbiT  of  abusive  epithets  whidi 
may  be  intr«Hluced  into  a  given  nnmber 
of  words,  without  producing  what  would 
be,  elsewhere,  inevitable  results. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  vcrf 
Well  to  trust  to  the  wisdom  of  8a}'ings 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of 
ages;  but  there  arc  exceptions,  and 
this  was  one.  For  some  time  we  acted 
ujion  an  implicit  faith  in  the  "^^'wi, 
'*  too  strong  to  last  long;'*  but  finding* 
fia  vontmirf,  that  the  longer  tho  storm 
lasted,  the  stronger  it  became,  wc 
compelled  to  resort  to  cxtremo 
sures.  What  the  worthy  belligerents 
dared  not  inflict  upon  each  other,  we 
atlministorcd  with  the  strictest  imperu 
tiality  to  ImmIi.  The  result  of  a  few 
"  weiUplaecd"  blows  was  a  sudden  eea* 
sat  ion  of  hostilities,  and  the  rasnmption 
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of  our  rapid  journey.     During  the  time 

tlius  occupied,  V sat,  gazing  with 

a  kind  of  basaliskian,  rattlcsnakian  fas- 
cination upon  the  steamer,  now  dis- 
tinctly visible — his  mouth  open,  his  eye 
glaring,  his  hand  grasping  (with  a  force 
which  endangered  the  continuity  of 
his  skin)  the  side  of  the  carriage,  un- 
conscious of  all  that  was  going  on.  As 
wc  started,  we  were  scared  by  a  groan, 
which  might  have  given  vent  to  the 
accumulated  agonies  of  the  world  at 
large,  followed  immediately  by  the  ter- 
rible announcement  of  the  long-  dreaded 
fact  of  the  vessel's  departure,  couched 
in   tlie   strong  and  expressive  words, 

«*By  ,  she's  off."     It  was,  alas  I 

too  true :  the  steamer  had  weighed 
anchor,  and  was  already  in  motion. 
Deprived  of  all  power  of  speech,  we 
pointed  to  the  harbour,  jingled  the  cou- 
tonts  of  a  full  purse  in  the  driver's  ears, 
and  having  thus  tremendously  ap- 
pealed to  his  Hellenic  organisation,  we 
stared  blanklvin  each  others'  faces. 

**  Nobody  knows  what  a  horse  can 
do  till  he  tries  it,"  says  a  popular  writer; 
and  assuredly  no  one  would  have  given 
ours  credit  for  the  pace  at  which  he 
dashed  recklessly  along.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  town,  it  became  evident 
that  we  were  waited  for,  and  our  hopes 
revived  ;  about  a  mile  from  the  city, 
wlion,  owing  to  intervening  objects, 
we  could  no  longer  discern  the  vessel, 
we  were  met  by  a  tniin  of  ragged  men 
and  dcmi-nu(le  boys,  all  panting, 
brcatlilei's,  and  eager,  who  pointed, 
with  gestures  demoniacally  eloquent, 
to  the  town.  We  could  not  understand 
a  word  ;  but  gathering  from  their  em- 
phatic pantomime  the  fullest  confirma- 
tion of  our  fears,  we  urged  the  drivei'S 
forward.  Strongly  excited,  hidf-mad- 
dened,  indeed,  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and 
the  above-mentioned  emulative  pecu- 
liarity, they  sjoaded  the  unfortunate 
animals  to  their  utmost  speed.  Keck- 
less  of  life  or  limb,  we  dashed  through 
the  town,  upsetting  everything  and  pa- 
ralysing with  terror  everybody  in  our 
way,  and  followed  by  abuse,  of  which, 
Ibrtunately,  we  could  only  understand 
the  (nihnns.  Panting  and  out  of  breath, 
our  coachman  tb'ew  up  so  short  that 
tlic  pule  or  the  vehicle  following  us 
passed  through  the  back  of  our  carriiige, 
and  good-naturedly  assisted  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  the  hanij)er  from  beneath  the 
seat,  while  the  horses,  unable  to  keep 
their  footing,  or  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
rest,  rolled  quietly  upon  the  pavement. 


To  leap  to  the  ground  and  rush  to  the 
quai  was  a  brief  operation.  Not  readily 
shall  I  forget  the  scene  which  awaited 
us.  In  the  centre  of  amass  of  articles  the 
most  incongruous — carpet-bags,  coats, 
cloaks,  eye  glasses,  chessmen,  dravdng 
materials,  books,  dressing-boxes,  sticks, 
pistols,  and  parasols,  and  all  the  ap- 
purtenances, m  fact,  of  rather  luxurious 
travellers — stood  "  Pelasgo,"  a  Greek 
courier,  whom  we  had  brought  from 
Corfu,  livid  with  a  rage  too  deep  for 
words,  his  breast  heaving,  his  eyes 
distended,  his  figure  dilated,  and  his 
whole  attitude  bespeaking  a  state  of 
mind  the  effect  of  which  the  gallant 
Austrian  would  do  well  to  avoid :  he 
was  the  very  iuipersonation  of  southern 
excitement.  It  was  but  too  true ; 
after  waiting  for  us  a  few  minutes,  deaf 
to  all  entreaties  (our  fares  were  paid 
a  avance),  and  scarcely  allowing  time 
for  the  enlevement  of  our  goods  and 
chattels,  the  miserable  deceiver  had 
steamed  quietly  away,  leaving  us  to  our 
fates,  and  the  tender  mercies  of  the  in- 
habitants, bipedal  and  multipedal,  of 
Nauplia. 

It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  be  thus  hope- 
lessly doomed  to  pass  a  night  in  the 
wretched  town,  which,  with  all  the 
good-nature  resulting  from  absolute  in- 
dependence of  its  deliciencies,  we  had 
found  so  little  tempting.  A  shock  to  all ; 

to  poor  V ,  to  whose  sorrows  was 

added  the  possible  chance  of  missing 
a  projected  trip  to  the  far  east,  in  the 
bng  commanded  by  his  gallant  bro- 
ther, it  was  too  much.  As  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  ladies  were  the  first 
to  recover  their  equanimity,  and  to  set 
the  good  example  of  making  the  best 
of  a  bad  thing.  Preceded  by  Pelasgo, 
who,  endued  by  the  passion  in  which 
he  still  remained,  with  superhuman 
strength,  strode  unflinchingly  under  tho 
weight  of  a  mass  of  roha  piled  upon 
his  shoulders,  with  about  the  saiuo 
mercy  as  the  Neapolitans  display  in 
loading  their  caratelle,  we  directed  our 
steps  to  tho  hotel,  called,  in  bitter 
mockery  of  our  anticipated  sufferings, 
"  delle  pace,"  reminding  one  of  Byron's 
couplet- — 

"  Tliro'  Btrecta,  called  grorci,  m  being  devoid  of 
trees. 
O'er  mount!,   called  pleasant,  haTiug  naught  to 
please." 

As  we  were  gazing  blankly  enongli 
down  the  narrow  vista  of  dirty  houses, 
looking  out  for  "  our  hotel  "  (God  save 
the  mark),  we  were  brought  to  a  sud- 
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(Icn  pause,  by  tbe  announcement, 
'*  siamo  nrrivfiti  ecco  Valbcrgn,*'  "Sot 
'without  he!>itation;  and  in  an  order 
rcsultinjr  from  a  chivalric  leeling  that 
men  ought  to  go  first  into  such  a  ])lace, 
we  entered  a  damp,  dark,  greasy  kind 
of  courtyard ;  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  master-spirit^  ascende<l  the 
dilapidated  staircase,  followed  and  en- 
countered  by  faces  sufliciently  dirty 
and  villanous-looking  to  satisfy  the 
romance  of  the  most  novel-reading 
young  lady  of  fifteen ;  thence  ushereti 
into  the  kitchen,  we  beheld  divers 
preparations,  exemplifying  the  precept, 
**  optimum  est  alieita  frui  insania"  and 
indicating  our  host's  appreciation  of  the 
genus  things,  so  ably  distinguished  by 
Bttle  Bailley  as  **  consequences," 

Inquiring    for  our  rooms,  we  were 
answered  by  a  weak  stare  of  bewildered 
amazement,  preparing  us  in  a  slight 
degree  for  "wliat  we  were  to  expect. 
After  a   family  consultation,   during 
which   the   muscles  of  the  landlord's 
face  underwent  a  serifS  of  contortions 
they  had  probably  never  known  before, 
and  certainly  never  without    organic 
destruction     could     undergo     again, 
having  lighted  a  smoky  oiUlamu,  the 
worthy  man  proceeded  to  unfold  the 
mysteries  of  his  mi*na<^e.     I  shall  spare 
mv  reailers  anv  drtailcd  account ;  let 
it  suOlce  to  say,  that  I  should  be  unable 
to  convey  to  him  or  her,  any  concei)- 
tion  of    its  utter  discomfort,  stiualid 
wretchedness,  and  pretentious  misery. 
The  floors  were  literally  caked  with  ac- 
cumulated dirt ;  the  walls  were  time- 
stained,  pai)erless,  and  rough ;  the  ceil- 
ings cracked,  and  ])n>aching   from   a 
thuusiiiid  flaws  the  advantages  of  dry 
weather  ;  the  beds,  such  as  would  have 
flelied  the  seven   sleeiK-rs  of  St.   Al- 
bans ;  the  chairs  and  tables  "  Uiainicd 
and  disfigured  by  the  hand  of  time," 
while  the  perfumes  exhaled  by  every 
part  and  portion,were,  to  use  the  meek- 
est of  meek  expletives,  anti-appetising. 
'J'he  ])rocess    of  <lining   which    we 
underwent,  rather  than  ]K'rformed,  was 
very  amusing.     A   portion  of  soui) — 
ilangeruiisly  liot  water  siilti'd,  regardless 
of  exiK.*nse,  with  a  few  strings  of  ver- 
inici  Hi  floating  about,  horribly  suggcs- 
tivc  of  ihi*  dnivati m  oflhetmn  rari 
ntihtes  ill  giirfiite  ra.slo,  was  ladled  out, 
with  an  air  whirh  wunld  have  lH.*eii  to 
"  Ganymede  himself  a  hint,"  and  placed 
before  eachv  regarded  suspiciously,  and 
dismissed.     The  lamb,  bearing  an  un- 
pleasant resemblance  to  its  ''natural 


enemy"  in  an  infant  statCy  was  torn 
asunder,  with  a  magnanimoas  disregard 
to  anatomical  rules,  and  distributed,  to 
be  treated  in  a  similar  way,  the  host 
eyeing  us  the  while   with   a  kind  of 
conscious  superiorit}'  and  self-reliance 
most  ludicrous.     Presently  he  retired. 
and,  after  a  few  moments,    his  face 
flushed,  his  eye  kindled,  and  holding 
over  his  head  a  steaming  dish,  the  con- 
tents of  which  we  couM  not  disoen^ 
he  reappcare<l.     The  keeper    of  the 
regalia  never  deposited  the   predona 
charge  upon  its  velvet  cushion  with 
more  reverential  awe,  or  greater  pride 
in  his  trust,  than  did  the  portly  land- 
lord his  master-pieco  upon  the  scnled 
tablecloth.    His  appearance  was  greet- 
ed, I  regret  to  say,  with  a  burst  of  un- 
controllable laughter;  no  fro^  under 
the  touch  of  the  galvanic  wue— -noi 
Guy  Stephan  herself,  catalepaed  in  her 
most  outrageous  defiance   of  normel 
attitudes,  could  present  such  a  carica- 
ture of  animal  form,  as  did  the  unfor- 
tunate turkey  thus  placed  upon   the 
table.     Wiping  his  forehead,  the  host 
waved  his  hand,  and  exclaimed,  in 
tones  in  which  triumph  and  rcmone 
were    strangely     mingled  —  "  Ecco  f 
Milor  e  sigjiuri,  il  gallimiccio  casoHmo, 
Vidol  (lei  poeeri  bimbi,  sacrificaio  tml 
*aUaro,    dei   suoi   appetiti,      Mangia 
pure  !  t  dolor i  fanciuletchi  pasMtma.'* 
Again  the  good  man  partially  dewied 
his  apron  ui)on  his  cheeks ;  and*  over* 
come  by  his  feelings,  Icf^  the  room. 
I  bhould  think  that  Regulus  rolling 
down  the  hill  in  his  tub  of  spikeit  had 
as  ^ood  a  chance  of  sleeping  as  we  had 
at  the  Hotel  «Z>tf//ci  Pace.*'  Notharing 
closed  one's  eyes  involved  beinff  awake 
early ;  and  with  the  first  ray  of  light  I 
dressed,  and  sallied  forth,  to  iirocura  a 
memento  of  Nauplia.     Havuig  done 
this  satisfactorily,  many  parts  of  the 
town  being,  truth  to  tell,  singulailj 
picturesque,  I  returned  to  brnkfiuty 
found  our  party  all  assembled,  and« 
considering  the  state  of  afiairs,  in  great 
force.    At  nine  we  started,  having  de- 
termined to  ride  across  the  country  to 
Connth,  and  thence  to  go  to  C!ala- 
maki,  in  order  to  meet  the  Mondar'a 
steamer  to  Athens.  Borrowing  from  the 
governor  of  the  city  two  side-wddlgi, 
and  laying  the  whole  industrial  popu- 
lation under  an  embargo  for  provisional 
we  started  ;  and  in  about  two  hoara 
reached  Krobota,  where  we  found  the 
horses,  which  we   had  tent  on  over 
night,  awaiting  us. 
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There  is  always  great  fiin  in  an 
equestrian  start  on  the  Continent :  the 
large  majority  of  saddles  which  slip 
rounds  of  bits  which  fall  out,  of  stir, 
rups  which  will  not,  and  cannot  be 
made  of  equal  length,  of  horses  which 
will  not,  or  cannot  move,  is  sure  to  be 
made  merriment ;  and  ours  at  Krobota 
formed  no  exception.  In  due  course, 
however,  we  were  finally  mounted,  and 
en  route  for  Corinth,  purposing  to  di- 
verge a  little  from  the  main  road,  to 
refresh  and  repose  for  an  hour  under 
the  scanty  shade  afforded  by  the  tem- 
ple of  Nemea.  It  was  a  glorious  day, 
bright  and  cloudless,  with  a  fine  breeze 
and  a  certain  elasticity  in  the  air, 
which  makes  fatigue  comparatively 
light.  Our  road  was  varied  and  beau- 
tiful, presenting  in  turn  every  ele- 
ment of  landscape  perfection.  The 
greater  portion  of  it  lay  either  by  the 
side  or  m  the  bed  of  a  small  river, 
profusely  bordered  by  magnificent 
oleanders,  and  pursuing,  with  merry 
voice,  its  brilliant  and  sparkling  way. 
After  all,  there  is  no  enjovment  so 
great  as  that  of  passing  through  a 
lovely  country  in  fine  weather ;  it  is  a 
pleasure  sans  arriere  pensee — pure  and 
bright,  stamping  the  mind  with  images 
which  have  no  alloy.  To  the  reaaer 
quietly  reposing  in  his  arm-chair  any 
account  of  the  vagaries  in  which  our 
happiness  found  vent,  would  create  a 
smile  very  possibly  of  contempt.  We 
leaped  the  streams,  scaled  rocks,  and 
culled  flowers,  chased  hares  and  en- 
trapped tortoises,  and  even  indulged 
in  visions  of  wolves  and  wild  boars. 
After  a  delightful  ride  of  two  or  three 
hours  (we  were  too  happy  to  take  mi- 
nute note  of  time),  we  reached  the 
point  at  which  the  serdiero  leading  to 
Neraea  diverged  from  the  main  road. 

Being  by  ddance  in  the  van,  I  and 
my  companion  enjoyed  the  full  benefit 
of  the  life  and  animation  given  to  the 
scene  by  the  long  train  of  horses, 
mules,  travellers,  and  attendants, 
winding,  at  various  intervals,  along  the 
narrow  pathway,  and  forming  a  fore- 
ground of  singular  beauty  to  one  of  the 
most  perfect  landscape  combinations  I 
have  ever  seen.  Large  masses  of  grey 
granite,  their  forms  defined  by  the 
bright  sun-light,  stood  out  amidst  the 
riciiest  colouring  which  heather,  broom, 
myrtle,  the  gorgeous  oleander,  and  the 
bright  green  of  the  young  ferns,  in 
their  profusest  growth,  could  produce. 
Amidst  these,  obeying  their  arbitrary 


commands,  the  narrow  path  mean- 
dered, dotted  here  and  there  by  the 
l>Agg^6-laden  mules,  with  their  pic- 
turesque guides,  and  the  long  train  of 
idlers  whom  so  unusual  an  event  had 
attracted.  Farther  off,  a  wide  plain, 
formed  by  the  bases  of  two  lines  of 
broken  mountain  ranges,  led  the  eye 
to  a  small  angle  of  the  sea,  from  whose 
shores  the  town  of  Argo8»  and  the 
battlemented  citadel  stood  out,  pnrple 
as  a  sapphire,  against  a  back-ground  of 
mountam,  endued  by  the  prismatic 
atmosphere  with  a  thousand  nameless 
nuances  of  tone.  Ailer  pausing  a  few 
moments  in  silent  admiration,  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  Nemea,  giving  an  order 
to  the  drivers  of  the  baggage-mules  to 
follow,  not  thinking  it  wise  to  trust  to 
their  honesty.  We  had  proceeded, 
perhaps,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  ere  we 
discovei^  that  this  order  had  not  been 
obeyed ;  and,  after  a  brief  consultation, 
it  was  agreed  that  two  of  us  should 
return,  taking  the  above-mentioned 
Greek  courier  as  interpreter,  and  bring 
up  the  refractory  escorts.  We  gal- 
loped back,  and  soon  gained  the  main 
path.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  them; 
but  we  saw,  however,  by  the  foot-prints, 
that  they  must  have  gone  forwaro,  and, 
accordingly,  we  put  spurs  to  our 
horses,  and  gave  chase.  In  ten  mi- 
nutes we  reached  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
commanding  the  entire  plain  between 
Nemea  and  the  rocky  defiles  forming 
the  approach  to  Corinth.  Completely 
desorientes,  we  drew  rein.  I  haid  fan- 
cied that  my  horse  had  shewn  an  in- 
clination to  diverge  to  the  right  at  a 
particular  spot ;  and  we  agreed  to  trot 
back,  leaving  the  beasts  entirely  to 
their  own  guidance. 

At  the  same  spot,  my  sagacious 
beast  made  a  dart  to  the  left  with  such 
rapidity  that,  had  I  not  been  prepared, 
I  should  probably  have  done  what 
Felas^o,  in  the  most  ludicrous  manner 
possible,  did — lose  his  seat,  and  roll, 
screaming  for  assistance  (like  Pelham 
in  the  puddle  at  Paris),  amid  the  sharp 
points  of  the  prickly  pear  and  juniper 
trees.  Feeling  sure  we  were  upon  the 
right  scent,  we  merely  pressed  our 
horses  forward,  and  soon  came  to  a 
rapid  descent,  leading  to  a  vast  wall  of 
rock,  which  rose  almost  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Seeing  part  of  a  mule  behind  a  pro- 
jecting portion  of  the  rock,  and  being 
by  this  time  rejoined  by  Pelasgo,  we 
forded  the  stream,  and  ascended  the 
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opposite  bank.     Salvator  Kosa  would 
liave  cbippedhis  hainls  witli  glee  at  the 
Fccne  wuich,  as  we   turned  suddenly 
the   abrupt  wall  of  granite,  met  our 
ji;aze.     The  nis^cally  guides,  evidently 
determined    upon    appropriating    the 
contents  ot*  our  carpet-bags,  had  un- 
laden the  mules,    tied   them  to  the 
knarlod  roots  of  the  ivv  wliich  dcco- 
rated  the  entrance  to  an  enormous 
cave,  and  were,   at  the  moment  we 
entered,  on  the  ])oint  of  <lomoni*t rating 
the  futility  of  anv  trust  in  Di*amah,  and 
the     su])erior    eliicacy    of   the    most 
primitive  of  weapons.     It  v/as  a  mo- 
ment of  great  excitement.     Starting 
to  their  feet,  every  hand,  exei'pt  the 
one  ahvaily  arme^l,  was  i)lungc<l  into 
the  left  vest ;  and,  as  they  were  about 
five  to  one  in  number,  we  awaited,  not 
wholly  Avithout  anxiety,  the  result  of  a 
])ricf   discu>sion,    during    which    we 
mounted  the  little  space  which  sepa- 
rated  us  from   them.      A   moment's 
hesitation,  the  slightest  imlication  of 
fear,  and  all  would  have  been  lost ;  so, 
Fpeaking  loutl  and  distinctly,  I  di-sired 
Pelasgo  to  tell  them  that  we  had  lire- 
arms  of  a  kind  they  had  never  heanl 
of,  and  could  eaeh  kill  a  dozen  or  two 
without  the  smallest  fatigue.     A  deri- 
pive   laugh   greetvcl   this  sjkm^cIi  ;    so, 
deliberatelv  drawinjr  our  revolvers,  we 
ciuietly  levelled  them  at  the  heads  of 
the  two  ringloa»lei*s,  and  not  di'seend- 
ing   to   any   further  j  arley,    pointed 
iniperiou'«ly  to    the  caq)et-bags,   and 
then  to  the  mules.     The  elli-etwas  in- 
stantaneous ;    the  man  who  had  taken 
the  initiative*,  fell   on   his  kiiees,  iind 
Fwore  by  all  that  was  nn>st  sacred,  they 
never  had  the  faintest  idea  of  robbing 
lis,  but  had  mcrelv  come  there  toivst  the 
hor>«'s  while  we  were  gone  to  Nemea. 
Our  best  j)olicy  was,  clearly,  to  accept 
this  bare  laced   lie ;     so    we    onlored 
J*tla?go  to  ui-ge  all  si)ce<l  upon  them. 
AVc  Avaitr<l  until  the  animals  were  once 
more    laden,    and,    keeping  niischief 
befun)  us,  rcjc»ined  our  party.     Here 
an  exci'llent  luncheon  ivwardeil   our 
diligence,  au»l,  by  resttuing  our  eipiani- 
mily,  mental  and  physical,  (pialified 
us  fur  the  full  enjoyment  of  tluj>e  im- 
pns>ive   ruins,   amid    which   we    s.'it, 
1>uilt  of  the  mo.-t   infnior  uiaterial  1 
have  ever  seen  adoj>li'd  in  CIivimv,  and 
bearing  <'vi<lence,  both  in  excrutionand 
de.-i:;n,ofav<Tvear]vsta;:cfof;irt.  Thert^ 
ari'  several  circumstances  which  mvcht 
this  Muguhir  ruin  with  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  inteivst.     Standing  absolutely 


alone  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  and 
featureless  plain,  nothing  detracts  from 
its  solemn  and  impressive  sramleur,  or 
diverts  the  mind  of  the  observtr  from 
its  contemplation.     One  of  the  ques- 
tions most  nivariably  suggested  by  the 
ruins,  which  add  such  a  measureless 
charm  to  liome>  Pocstum,  Siciljy  and 
Greece,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
most  diilicult  of  solution  is,  by  what 
possible  agency  the  results  we  ut  onee 
admire  an<l  <lei)lore,  have  been  pro- 
duced.    Here  all  is  evident ;  time  has 
not  dared  to  interfere  with  the  work 
ofa  mightier  destroyer  than  itself;  and 
either    its   soli  tar}'   ix>sition,    or    the 
worthlessness  of  its  material,  has  pro- 
tected   it    wholly   from    the    spolia- 
tion  of  man,  or  from  any  eTideuoe 
of  that  offensive  bad  taste,  which  is  so 
insei)arably  connected  with  any  efibrU 
he  may  be  induced,  for  the  sake  of 
self-glorification  or  {Kicuniar}' profit,  to 
make  in  the  arrestation  of  the  stem> 
but  certain  ellect  of  ages.   The  moon- 
tains  have  In'on  shaken,  the  earth  has 
rocked  to  and  fro,  and  the  works  of 
the  mighty  have  been  levelled  with  the 
dust.    Nowhere  exist  evidences  so  un« 
mistakeable  of  the  presence  of   the 
eiirthtpiake ;   as  they  fell,   so  lie  the 
1  luted  colunms,  the  trigh'phed  entab- 
lature, the  sculptunxl  pediment— not 
a  fragment  is  missing — ^tho  capital  may 
l>e  half-buricd,  overgrown  with  moM^ 
or  concealed  by  bnars,  but  it  is  there* 
Kvery  course  of  which  each  colour  was 
composed  is  there ;  and  often  theieb 
forming  an  entire  column,  lie  pQed 
against  each  other,  in  an  order  so  re* 
gular,  as  to  suggest  rather  the  fact  of 
intention  than  the  exertion  of  the  re. 
sistless  f<.»rce  which,  from  the  radiated 
manner  in  which  the  fallen  shafts  lie 
around  the  base,  must  have  heaved  the 
whole  fabric  upwards  bodily  in  the 
centre.     The  tlireo  columns  whidi  re. 
main  seem  ratlier  to  exist  by  the  ca- 
price of  the  destroyer,  than  from  any 
exist ive  power  of  their  own;  for  the 
blocks  of  which  they  arc  composed 
have  bei'n  shaken  from  their  centres^ 
and   the  ca{)itals  hurled    from  their 
places.    After  being  allowed  half-ao- 
ii«)ur  to  make  a  sketch,  we  remounted 
our  horses,  and,  somewhat  sobered  bv 
fjitigiie,  prowedcd  upon  our  journey. 
As  we  traversed  the  plain,  a  magnifi* 
cent  eagle  Moarcnl  proudly  from  the 
earth,    holding  in  iiis  talons  a  lain 
black  mass.     A  pistol-shot  so  far  £• 
stn>yed  Iiis  composnroi  that  he  dropped 
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his  prey,  which  proved  to  be  a  large 
tortoise,  the  back  of  which  be  had 
broken,  in  order  to  devour  (a  feat  al- 
most entirely  accomplished)  the  un- 
fortunate animal.  As  if  conscious 
that  he  was  out  of  reach,  he  hung  a 
few  moments  suspended  over  our  heads, 
and  then  swept  grandly  through  the 
air.  Without  adventure  of  any  kind, 
wc  pursued  our  way ;  conversation  was 
an  cflbrt,  and  it  became  painfully  evi- 
dent tliat  some  of  our  party  had  been 
over-tasked.  The  sun  set,  and  still 
Corinth  was  distant :  the  pedestrians  of 
our  number  began  to  flag,  and  dropped 
behind;  our  horses,  dead  beat,  re- 
quired all  our  energies  to  keep  them 
going ;  and  in  answer  to  the  question, 
repeated  at  varied  intervals,  as  to  our 
probable  arrival,  the  same  provoking 
^'fra  poco,**  tried  our  patience  to  the 
utmost.     I  cannot  say  how  intensely 

Eainful  was   that  last  weaiy,   weary 
our.    V and  I  had  left  our  horses, 

to  walk  by  the  side  of  our  fiionds;  and 
as  every  moment  added  to  their  suf- 
ferings, without  affording  any  reason- 
able prospect  of  relief,  it  will  be  rea- 
dily ima^med  that  the  first  glimmering 
ray  of  liglit  which  bespoke  our  approach 
to  Corinth,  was  hailed  with  intense 
thankfulness  and  delight.  I  believe 
the  natural  goodness  oi  my  disposition 
has  prevailed  ;  but  I  remember  well 
vowiupr,  that  so  long  as  I  lived  I  would 

never  forgive  V for  deceiving  us  as 

he  did,  with  regard  to  the  accommoda- 
tion at  Corinth.  That  it  was  worse  than 
that  of  Nauplia  may  seem  to  be  im- 
possible, but  was  not  the  less  simply 
true :  food  we  could  procure  none,  and 
rum,  perniciously  strong,  was  the  only 
fluid,  except  water.  Too  much  worn 
out  to  leave  their  rooms,  or  touch 
anything  in  the  shape  of  food,  our  lady 
companions  left  us  to  our  repose,  and 
we  all  four  prepared  to  pass  the  night 
as  we  best  might.  In  the  room  in  which 
we  had  hoped  to  dine  sumptuously, 
pinning  our  fluth  toV  -'s  poetic  de- 
scription, was  a  single  bed ;  and  after 
some  trouble,  having  procured  three 
mattrasscs,  we  arranged  our  respective 
couches.  Having  a  wholesome  dread 
of  rats,  and  a  peculiar  disUke  to  black 
beetles  and  nuce,  I  placed  my  bed 
upon  six  chairs,  taking  care  to  sur- 
round my  haven  with  a  line  of  water ; 
a  j)recaution  laughed  at  by  my  friends, 
but  which,  if  generally  adopted,  would 
have  ensured  us  a  good  night's  rest. 
As  it  wjis,  I  had  no  sooner  fallen  asleep, 


than  I  was  awakened  by  an  exclamation 
more  potent  than  choice,  in  which  the 
animal  world  in  general,  and  mice  in 
particular,  were  consi^ed  to  the  devil. 
And  this  lasted  all  night.  No  sooner 
had  I  closed  my  eyes,  than  I  was  dis- 
turbed, to  corse  v 's  wakefulness, 

and  envy  the  profound  slumber  of  those 
who  dreamed  on  unconscious  of  all  that 
was  passing  around  them.  As  the 
mommg  broke,  cold  and  grey,  I  sat 
up  in  my  bed,  and  looked  around  me. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  what  would 
the  beloved  ones  at  home  feel  if  they 
could  be  suddenly  clairvoyant,  and 
behold  us  in  that  beggarly  abode  of 
misery  and  squalid  discomfort.  Rising 
at  once,  and  performing  my  ablution 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  permit, 
I  wandered  out,  and,  directed  by  a 
painter's  instinct,  soon  reached  the 
object  of  my  search,  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Chalamatis. 

With  some  difficulty,  being  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  the  modem  GreeJc 
language,  I  procured  a  supply  of  water, 
and  commenced  my  sketch  from  the 
point  which,  after  doe  deliberation,  I 
selected,  and,  in  which,  the  Acroco- 
rinthus — certainly  one  of  the  grandest 
mountain  forms  the  throes  of  a  con- 
vulsed world  ever  prodoced — forms  its 
back-ground.  This  temple  is  pecoliarly 
adapted  to  the  purpoAes  of  painting. 
The  columns,  seven  in  numDer,  are 
rich  in  colour,  and  time-worn  to  the 
precise  degree  reqoired  by  the  pictu- 
resqoe,  receiving  from  a  thousand  in- 
juries all  the  detail  of  the  highest  finish 
of  Chiaroscuro.  It  is  of  the  Doric 
order — simple,  and  inelegant  perhaps 
in  proportion  ;  but  deriving  firom  its 
intense  colouring,  a  more  man  com- 
pensating charm.  It  is  a  very  singular 
tact,  that  no  instance  of  the  beautiful 
order  which  took  its  name  firom  this 
city,  exists  near  it,  and,  still  more  so, 
that  the  acanthos,  from  whose  graoe- 
fid  leaves,  according  to  the  well Jmown 
tale,  the  idea  was  derived,  is  not  indi-> 
genoos  to  the  soil.  These  mins  are 
said  (and  the  assertion  is  borne  oot  hj 
the  coarseness  of  the  material,  as  weu 
as  by  the  general  proportions),  to  be 
the  oldest  remains  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Greece.  Its  history  is 
wrapped  in  the  profoundest  obscurity; 
its  very  name,  although  given  with  the 
coolest  aplomb  by  Murray,  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture — the  only  point  upon 
which  antiquarians  are  agreed,  bcmg 
its  extreme  antiquity.    I  had  just  time 
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to  fitiisli  my  dran'iiig,  ulii'n  I  was  sum- 
iiKiiipil  to  brcukfast,  when;  I  found  tlie 
wliolu  )>Hrty  a»>ijmblc<l.    Two  of  them, 

V ,  nnil  our  nntiiiniuian,  tlie  only 

mpiiiliers  of  our  company  whoLadbetii 
Eittlicii'iilly  I'ntcrprisin;'  to  ascend  tbc 
I'itattui,  ivcrc  (l:taliiig  with  fvrvent 
eloiiuenve  upon  the  gloriw  of  the  pron- 
iicct  which  liad  n'wariJccI  the  ascent, 
leaving  far  liehinrl  every  otlifr  point  of 
i-iew  which  thty  bail  suen.  1  have  too 
ufl(-n  remained  how  iiiTarlibly  any  ex- 
pedition jtcrfiinned  by  one  or  more  of 
a  iiunibcTf  vf,  par  excellence,  the  expe- 
dition of  thejoumcv,  to  be  at  all  sur- 
prises! at  this,  amf,  then-fort-,  caaly 
t-onsoied  myself  with  tiie  possesion  of 
a  valunhlu  <lrawinj|r,  eiiduavoiuin^,  as 
far  ni  possiblv,  to  remedy  iny  lo^  by 
(Iriiikiiij!  deep  at  the  foiintaiu  of  their 
observation.  It  Hwjiiired  but  little 
Klrvtcb  of  tbc  imapuation  to  conijire- 
bend  ihe  charm  of  such  a  vil-w  ;  to 


with  ftlorr,  from  walls  wlwso  o\-ijrv 
stone  IS  cl<i<{iipnt  of  the  poet,  iijioti  eucii 
a  scene,  uii^bt  wann  Ihe  culdci't  heart, 
Btid  exdtc  the  luost  phlej^iatic.  With 
one  sweep  of  the  eye  you  behold  the 
Miiiiiuits  of  Pamaiwus,  the  homes  of  the 
Mutes,  and  ilcli<nn,  uf  I'arnes,  Hy- 
nicttUH,  Citliieroii,  nnd  the  Acro]ioliB 
of  AtheiLi,  tlie  (iulf  of  Ijciiiinto,  the 
i'Kp.'unSea,llieBayi'uf  Corinth  mid  I  j- 
vadiifitro;  tbu  Slates  of  Aehaia,  Locris, 
riiiici',  B<mlia,  Attica,  anil  Argolis. 
\'eiily  I  do  not  know  thiit  the  h»sct- 
tion  of  the  worthy  pair  was  at  all  ex. 
jisgeralcd.     The   niodtni  town  is  de- 

Vlcimbly  wretched.  Indeed,  all  thcabuie 
have  lavished  upon  NaujJia  may  be 
upjilicd  in  its  nio!t  literal  sense  to  Co- 
rinth ;  and  it  is  uecesiiary  to  recall  its 
succeFsive  devastations  by  (ho  Rotoui, 
the  Goth,  (he  linrV.  anil  i!k<  Turk,  lo 
be  able  <<i  n.'i>!i>'e  tlir  unique tiontd 
fact,  that  hi-iv  llii-  poliej-,  the  art,  the 
IcgisUUoti,  and  oomiurreo  of  the  world 

. .«-,.  .  j],m  i„j^„|-, , 

"      L,    hu'!    ." 


.  opet 


,  and  sail  to  Atbens. 


Having  selected  what  appeared  to  n 
the  triminetit  craft  in  the  harbour,  we 
were  preparing  to  embark,  tba  bo«t 
having  been  pulled  alongiide  the  fwn, 
when  we  found  our  irata  Felaseowas 
missing.  A  very  few  uiquirie*  led  to 
the  somewhat  Ktortlintc  discoTcry,  that 
he  bail  been  thrown  into  durance  vile 
tor  aonic  offence,  the  precise  nature  of 
wliirh  it  Wits  not  easy  to  undentaDd. 
So  no  marched  to  the  authorities,  wid 
alter  a  short  parley  with  the  seDtinelit 
in  wliieh  we  aequitle<l  ourselves  in  ex- 
cellent Italian,  and  they  in,  no  doubtf 
equally  unexceptiunuble  Greek,  ndtber 
understanding  one  word  of  wluit  tba 
other  said,  we  were  admitted  iutotha 
court,  which  we  found  sitting  in  full 
conclave.  An  interpreter  being  pro. 
cured,  we  were  begged  to  take  seat^  « 
dvility  which  we  declined,  andlbepro- 
ecedings  commenced. 

The  unfortunate    Pelasgo,   beavilf 
haudcutUil,  sat  upon  a  stone  bencb. 


id  understanding  that  he  wished 
to  speak,  1  walked  straight  to  him. 
Witb  native  talent,  ho  di^uiaed  hii 
wonis  by  the  most  inappropriate  roieB 
andniisleadincpantomiDe,  andcc 
nicatedtonieibathehadsaidwe 
more  or  \exf  elosi-ly  connected  w 
ally,and  faml  only  to  demand  his  n 


Tbi 


ith  sufBcient  impudence,  to  compd  it. 
~  lied,"  we  inquired,  wiu  ntt- 


:  dignity,  how  it  ci  , 

our  servant  had  been  incarcermUdl 
Evidently  embarrasaed,  thechief judn 
prefect,  or  whatsoever  he  n^^t  m 
more  correctly  termed,  replied*  tinib* 
had  spoken  disreapectfullr  of  ft  cotMi 
document,  which  we  had  ddiliaBllIf 
nfi^luctedtoi^nx.'iirVHtNatiiJia.  Tiusn  i 
1  ilelending  this ;  ra  we  took  n 
I  ilio  nfntwniU  ivUlioiubin,  an 
■d  the  wiiriliy  i>n-.iLd.int  if  be  wi 


»■ 
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harbour.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ima- 
gine, impossible  to  describe,  aoy thing 
so  thoroughly  enjoyable.  AVe  were  com- 
pletely refreshed,  and  the  change  of 
motion,  from  the  merciless  jolting  we 
had  undergone,  to  the  swill,  gliding 
ease  of  the  felucca,  was  alone  sufficiently 
agreeable  to  put  us  in  good  spirits. 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  the  sea  of  that 
intense  blue  which  is  only  to  be  seen 
in  these  latitudes  ;  the  wind  full  at  our 
stern,  the  vessel  "walked  the  waters 
like  a  thing  of  life  ;"  the  mast  bent  to 
the  bellving  sail;  the  bright  waves 
curled  behind  us,  and  the  sharp  prow 
cleft  the  waters  in  a  manner  which  told 
of  a  speed  not  to  be  despised.  As  we 
flew  along,  the  Acropolis  of  Corinth 
rose  once  more  to  view,  blue  and  hazy, 
but  still  clearly  defined  ;  the  snowy  sum- 
mits of  the  Basilica,  gleaming  in  a  sun- 
shine temporarily  denied  to  the  citadel, 
served  as  a  back-ground  of  surpassing 
brilliancy.  In  five  hours,  let  the  wind 
which  wafted  us  thus  swiftly  over  the 
waters  last,  we  should  be  in  Athens.  We 
congratulated  ourselves  upon  our  enter- 
jirise  and  spirit,  devised  divers  other 
trips  in  the  same  boat,  with  the  same 
crew  and,  Deo  volente,  the  same  breeze. 
Having  refreshed  ourselves  to  the 
amount  permitted  by  the  very  meagre 
supply  we,  in  our  confidence  of  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  had  thought  fit  to  pro- 
vide, we  had  recourse  to  our  books, 
maps,  chessmen,  and  drawing. 

How  beautiful  was  the  scenery  we 
flitted  past ;  how  pure  the  azure  of  the 

sky  and  sea :  even  V was  mollified, 

and  amused  himself  by  transferring  my 
sketches  to  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  en 
erande,  and  with  involuntary  variations. 
We  had  been  thus  pleasantly  employed 
for  about  an  hour  when,  aroused  by 
the  flapping  of  the  sails,  we  awoke  to 
the painlul  conviction  that  our  cherished 
breeze  was  playing  us  false.  For  a  few 
moments  wo  dung  to  the  hope  that  it 
WM  but  a  partial  loll — yain  delusion  I 
QnidaaUjr  tne  sea  fell ;  the  sails  hung 
^loMM^  and  flapped  ominously  against 
*^'*i^"  —  ■■*  •  the  very  pemiant  assumed 
jenUur  liiie>  and  the  vessel 
be  amenable  to  the  helm. 
/,  more  than  we  bar- 
_  disoonlent  with  the 
llAldi  affifixB  had  taken 


ways.     V 


lysknew 

ODy  the 

the  sun 

iwe 


had  compelled  the  reluctant  crew  to 
take,  were  powerless,  in  the  idle  hands 
which  plied  them,  to  make  head  against 
a  strong  counter  current,  which  carried 
us  quickly  towards  the  south.  Slowly 
the  daylight  faded,  and  silence  fell  upon 
all—a  silence  only  broken  by  the  oc- 
casional enunciation  by  V ,  of  the 

inevitable  certainty  of  a  night  at  sea, 
a  descent  upon  Algeria,  or  our  murder^ 
in  cold  blood,  by  the  pirates. 

Feeling  that  the  former  of  these  lu- 
gubrious fancies  would  assuredly  be 
realised,  we  proposed  to  use  the  remain- 
ing twilight  to  good  purpose.  We 
ordered  all  our  luggage  from  the  hold, 
and  made  a  perfect  couch  for  the  ladies. 
This  was  scarcely  done,  ere — 

**  Not  M  in  northern  climei,  obscurely  bright. 
But  one  unclouded  blue  of  living  light, 

the  sun  set ;  the  brief  twilight  rapidly 
departed,  and  it  was  night — silent, 
solemn,  ever-glorious  night  I  The  stars 
came  forth  one  by  one,  and  took  their 
places  in  the  deep-blue  vault  of  heaven ; 
the  last  ripple  died  upon  the  waters, 
and  stillness — that  stillness  which  is  only 
to  be  felt  at  sea — fell  around  us.  Two  of 
our  paity,  either  blessed  with  insensible 
olfactories,  or  cursed  with  unwonted 
sensitiveness  to  cold,  had  retired  below. 
After  an  ill.sustained  attempt  at  con- 
versation, we,  too,  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  essayed  to  slumber ;  not  all  of  us  in 
vain,  as«. 

*•  The  regular  breftthing,  calm  and  deep, 
Which  telli  of  a  healtlifal  and  tranquil  ileep,** 

soon  bore  witness.  For  myself,  it  was 
hopeless ;  and  after  half  an  hour's  at- 
tempt to  woo  the  drowsy  god,  I  raised 
myself  upon  my  elbow,  and  seeing  that 
one,  at  least,  of  my  companions  was  in 
the  same  frame  of  mind,  commenced  a 
whispered  conversation.  So  long  as  I 
may  live,  I  shall  remember  that  event- 
ful  night ;  every  topic  upon  which  we 
touched  is  impressed  vividly  upon  my 
mind,  all  chastened,  elevated,  and  re- 
fined bv  the  sense  of  the  presence  of 
the  sublime  which  Is  inseparable  from 
a  night  at  sea.  Presently  the  moon 
arose,  and  climbed,  paling  the  stars, 
high  into  the  heaven,  to  be  reflected, 
with  scarcely  diminished  splendour,  in 
the  sleeping  sea.  Talking  tnus  of  many 
things,  dnnking  deeply  the  cup  of 
pleasure  thus  offered,  the  hours  of  the 
night  passed  quickly,  and  it  was  with 
surprise  that  I  found  it  was  three 
o'clock.  The  cold  became  intense ;  want 
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of  food  and  rest  began  to  produce  their 
inevitable  results,  and  if  not  to  sleep, 
we  relapsed  into  silence.  How  long 
this  continued  I  do  not  well  know; 
but  I  remember  feeling  the  vessel  swing 
round,  and  hearing  a  confused  Babel  of 
strange  sounds.  Rousing  myself,  I 
found  that  it  was  morning.  As  the  sun 
rose,  the  sails  were  bent  by  a  strong 
breeze,  which  had  suddenly  sprung  up, 
and  we  were  once  more  skimming  along 
the  waters,  swift  as  an  arrow.  Pale  and 
ghastly,  our  companions  emerged  from 
the  hold,  half  asphyxiated,  and  sufler- 
ing  intensely  from  the  hardness  of  the 
b^  they  had  selected — namely,  the 


shingles  which  composed  the  miniature 
ballast  of  our  trusty  felucca.  As  we 
passed  the  entrance  to  the  Bav  of  Sala- 
mis,  the  English  fleet,  in  all  its  impos- 
ing grandeur,  lent  another  charm  to 
the  scene;  and  rubbin?  our  eyes,  by 
way  of  toilet,  we  haded  the  lon^. 
wished-for  shores  of  the  Piraeus.  In 
half-an-hour,  we  were  rattling  on  to 
Athens,  having  prevailed  upon  the 
coachman  to  forego,  for  an  equivalent 
consideration,  one,  at  least,  of  the  nor- 
mal pauses  in  which  the  Attic  jarvies 
indulge  themselves  and  their  horses,  in 
performing  these  five  miles.  We  had 
been  ezacUy  twenty-two  hours  at  sea. 


THS     BRATS      MAN. 


FBOM  TBS  QlUf  AK. 


Loud  let  the  Brave  Man's  praises  swell. 

As  orffan  blast,  or  clang  of  bell ; 

Of  lotty  soul,  and  spirit  strong. 

He  asks  not  gold — ^he  asks  but  song ! 
Then  glory  to  G(S,  by  whose  ^ft  I  raise 
The  tribute  of  song  to  the  Brave  Man's  praise  I 

n. 

The  thaw-wind  came  from  the  Southern  Sea, 

Dewy  and  dark  o*er  Italy ; 

The  scattered  clouds  fled  far  aloof. 

As  flies  the  flock  before  the  wolf; 
It  swept  o'er  the  plain,  and  it  strew'd  the  woody 
And  it  burst  the  ice-bands  on  river  and  flood. 

ni. 

The  snow-drifts  melt,  tiQ  the  mountain  calls 
With  the  voice  of  a  thousand  waterfalls  ; 
The  waters  are  over  both  field  and  dell. 
Still  doth  the  land-flood  wax  and  swell ; 
And  high  roll  its  billows,  as  in  their  track 
They  hurry  the  ice-crags  of  floating  wrack. 


IV. 

On  pillars  stout,  and  arches  wide, 
A  bridore  of  granite  stems  the  tide ; 
And  midway  o'er  the  foaming  flood. 
Upon  the  bridge  the  toll-house  stood ; 
There  dwelleth  the  toll-man,  with  babes  and  wife : 
Ohy  toU-man  1  oh,  toU-man !  quick  1  flee  for  thy  lif 
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V. 


Near,  and  more  near,  the  wild  waves  urge : 
Loud  howls  the  wind,  loud  roars  the  surge  I 
The  toll- man  sprang  on  the  roof  in  fright. 
And  he  gazed  on  the  waves  in  their  gathering  inight : 
All-merciful  God !  to  our  sins  be  good  I 
We  are  lost  I  we  are  lost  I    The  flood  I  the  flood  I 


VI. 

High  rolled  the  waves  I     In  headlong  track 

Hither  and  thither  dashed  the  wrack ! 

On  either  bank  uprose  the  flood ; 

Scarce  on  their  base  the  arches  stood  I 
The  toll-man,  trembling  for  house  and  life, 
Outscreams  the  storm  with  his  babes  and  wife. 


vn. 

High  heaves  the  flood-wreck — ^block  on  block 

The  sturdy  pillars  feel  the  shock  j 

On  either  arch  the  surges  break ; 

On  either  side  the  arches  shake. 
They  totter  I  they  sink  *neath  the  whelming  wave ; 
AU-merciful  Heaven  I  have  pity  and  save  1 


vnr. 

Upon  the  river's  further  strand, 
A  trembling  crowd  of  gazers  stand  ; 
In  wild  despair  their  hands  they  wring. 
Yet  none  may  aid  or  succour  bring ; 
And  the  hapless  toll-man,  with  babes  and  wife. 
Is  screaming  for  help  through  the  stormy  strife. 


IX. 

When  shall  the  Brave  Man's  praises  swell, 

As  organ  blast,  or  clang  of  bell  ? 

Ah !  name  him  now,  he  tarries  long ; 

Name  him  at  last,  my  glorious  song. 
Oh  1  speed,  for  the  terrible  death  draws  near  ; 
Oh  I  Brave  Man  I  oh  I  Brave  Man  1  arise ;  appear  I 


X. 

Quick  gdlops  i  ip.  i       headlong  speed, 
A  noble  Cfnmt,  uh  steed ! 

And  lo  1  on  hi]    ,        ingers  hold 
▲  pttna  well  m^u     .  with  shining  gold. 


lam^bnd  psl  ^ica.      the  man  who  shall  save 
imt     fr"      Jie  yawning  wave !" 


,  say,  m  V  song, 
Mir  1      d  belong  ? 

t  brave  he  be, 

arise,  appear  I 
draws  near  1 
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And  ever  higher  swell  the  waves. 

And  louder  still  the  storm  wind  rares. 

And  lower  sink  their  hearts  in  fear. 

Oh,  Brave  Man,  Brave  Man,  haste,  appear ! 

Buttress  and  pillar,  Uiey  groan  and  strain ! 

And  the  rocking  arches  are  rent  in  twain  1 


Again,  again,  before  their  eyes,  ^ 
High  holds  the  Count  the  glittering  price. 
All  see,  but  all  Uie  danger  shun. 
Of  all  the  thousand  stirs  not  one, 
And  the  tollman  in  vain  through  the  tumult  wild, 
Outscreams  the  tempest  with  wife  and  child. 


xrv. 

But  who  amid  the  crowd  is  seen. 
In  peasant  garb,  with  simple  mien. 
Firm,  leaning  on  a  trusty  stave. 
In  form  and  feature  tall  and  grave  ? 
He  hears  the  Count,  and  the  scream  of  fear 
He  sees  that  the  moment  of  death  draws  near  t 


XV. 

Into  a  skiff  he  boldly  sprang ; 

He  braved  the  storm  that  round  him  rang ; 

He  called  aloud  on  Qcd'9  great  name. 

And  backward  a  deliverer  came. 
But  the  fisher  skiff  seems  all  too  small 
From  the  raging  waters  to  save  them  all  I 


k 


The  river  round  him  boiled  and  surged. 
Thrice  through  the  waves  his  skiff  he  urged. 
And  back  through  wind  and  waters*  roar. 
He  bore  them  sfuely  to  the  shore. 
So  fierce  rolled  the  river,  that  scarce  the  last 
In  the  fisher  skiff  through  the  danger  passed. 

zvn. 

Who  is  the  Brave  Man?  say,  my  song. 
To  whom  shall  that  high  name  belong? 
Bravely  the  peasant  ventured  in. 
But  'twas,  perchance,  the  prize  to  win. 
If  the  generous  Count  had  profiered  no  gold. 
The  peasant,  methinks,  had  not  been  so  Doldl 


zvin. 

Out  spake  the  Count,  "  Right  boldly  done  I 
Here,  take  thy  parse ;  'twas  nobly  won  1' 
A  generous  act,  in  truth,  was  this. 
By  Heaven  1  the  Count  right  ncble  is  I 

But  loftier  still  was  the  soul  displayed 

By  him  in  the  peasant-garb  arrayed  1 


!>■ 
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"  Poor  though  I  be,  thy  hand  withhold, 
I  barter  not  my  life  for  gold  1 
Yon  hapless  man  ia  ruined  now ; 
Great  Count,  on  him  thy  mft  bestow  I" 
He  ipake  from  his  heart  in  his  Donert  pride. 
And  ne  tamed  on  his  heel,  and  atrode  awde. 


Then  londly  let  his  praises  swell. 
As  ortaa  blast  or  cUng  of  bell, 
Of  lofty  soul  and  spirit  strong, 
He  asks  not  gold,  he  asks  but  song. 
So  glory  to  God,  by  whose  gift  I  ruse 
The  tribute  of  song  to  the  Brave  Uan's  prtuse  I 


k 


It  is  just  five  years  nnce,  in  some  re- 
marks on  the  "  Irish  Members,"  we 
urged  upon  our  countrymen  the  para^ 
mount  importance  of  improving  the 
representation  of  Ireland,  by  returning 
none  but  men  of  character  and  nosilioa 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  did 
not  expect  that  a  great  change  could 
be  made  all  at  once  in  a  bad  system, 
and  that  an  end  could  be  put  immedi. 
alely  to  the  adventurer  gentu  of  Irish 
M.P.S.  We  expected  that  such  a 
reform,  to  be  effected  by  public  opi- 
nion, should  gradually  come  round  ; 
aud  after  the  long  maintenance  of  the 
O'Connell  system — of  five-pound  Re- 
pealer M.P.s— of  the  tail  senators, 
skulking  from  thmrduns,  and  shirking 
their  pnblic  duties — we  were  Dot  san. 
gnine  about  any  immediate  improve- 
ment. We  now  retam  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  nfk  our  countrj'meD,  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  Protestants,  for 
their  attention,  while  wo  exaiu  i  how 
the  representatives  of  Ireland  i  d 

in  1847  have  done  their  duty,        uve 
consecutive   Sessions   of   Par 
What  have  been  their  talenti  s 

Ibeir  oondnct  been  bououra!  Mud 
F  of  the  gentry  of  Irulam, :  Hai 
■     '  "'jm  been  worthy  < 

r  readers  start  as 


organs  of  prejudice,  is  cast  upon  all 
ranks  and  elates  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. We  are  not  going  to  do  any 
such  tbina.  We  propose  to  mark  a 
great  public  evil,  with  practical  refer- 
ence to  ita  cure ;  and  we  do  not  enter 
ujpon  the  question  from  the  least  desire 
of  subjecting  to  acrimonious  criticism 
of  public  characters,  many  of 
I  beneath  criticism.  We  wish 
a  strong  and  distinct  Ught 
certun  political  facts,  which,  if  once 
seized  hold  of  by  public  opinion,  will, 
with  an  eloquence  of  their  own,  con* 
vince  the  public  of  Ireland  that  the 
class  of  Irish  members  should  be  con- 
siderably improved. 

The  first  fact  that  we  desire  to 
impress  upon  the  country  is  this — 
that  while  Irish  intellect  never  was 
more  active  or  more  honoured  than 
now  in  Arts,  Letten,  and  Science, 
it  has  lamentably  degenerated  in  the 
Senate ;  or,  in  other  vrords,  while 
Irishmen  In  this  age  can  boast  of  t%. 
moos  countrymen  as  Scnlptors,  Paint- 
ers, Authors,  Scholars,  and  Divines,  it  a 
an  extraordinary  fact  that  (he  Senators 
of  Ireland  have  fallen  far  below  what 
they  wore  twentj'-five  years  since. 

Without  now  mvestigatingtlwcanie 
of  this  change  for  the  worse,  let  u«  ez- 
Glnsi^y  regard  the  fact  itself,  which 
we  can  better  ^mredate  if  «  ' 
tate  a  contnwt  between  the 
gained  by  ItiA  intellect  b 


I   the  laurels 
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and  nrts,  mith  the  miserablv. stunted 
chaplets  gained  in  the  Senate. 

We  asseri,  without  tear  of  contiu- 
diction,  that  Iri«?h  intellect  was  never, 
at  any  former  period,  more  active  than 
now  in  Trinity  College,  in  the  Church, 
at  the  Bar,  in  the  Meilical  Pixifefsion, 
in  the  Fine  Arts,  or  in  Lettoi's.  In  Tri- 
nitv  Colloire,  Llovd  and  Hamilton  are 
naiUi'S  of  Europe:in  fame,  and  several 
of  the  younger  Fellows,  with  Salmon 
and  Jeilett  at  their  head,  are  known 
hy  reputation  wherever  Muthematics 
are  diligently  cultivated.  Has  the 
English  Bench  of  Bi>hops  a  more 
learned  divine,  or  profounder  roasoner, 
than  the  Bisho]>  of  0^::ory  ?  In  that 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  whicli  is  at 
once  eruflitc  and  popular,  whith  can 
influence  great  a^ijieniblies  in  delivery, 
and  satisfy  academical  readers  in  i»e- 
rusaly  ^lortimer  O'Sullivan  and  Hugh 
MaeXeile  sustain  the  reputation  of  the 
Green  Isle,  as  of  a  country  prolific  iii 
orators.  In  another  class  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, dejHjndiug  on  great  elocutionary 
art  and  proficiency  in  practical  rhetoric. 
Lord  Riversdale,  lii^llop  of  Killuloe,  is 
now  without  a  rival,  unless  we  turn  to 
the  accomplished  son  of  J  >ean  Kirwan, 
who  brilliantly  sustains  the  fame  of  his 
gifted  father.  At  the  bar,  so  far  from 
there  being  a  degenenicy,  there  Ls  in 
our  opinion,  an  improvement  in  the 
general  elliciency  of  tlic  profe.-sion,  and 
in  the  decided  increase  of  deeply-read 
lawyers.  It  is  true,  tluit  we  have  no 
Ourran,  nor  Tluuket,  nor  Busht; ;  but 
these  were  men  of  an  age,  as  much 
beyond  what  nwiy  be  generally  expected 
from  the  bar,  as  ^lilton,  Dryden  and 
Byron,  are  beyond  the  poets  of  average 
time^.  But  with  as  much  well-founde<l 
confideniH?  as  Lord  Plunket  did  in  his 
memorable  farewell  S|)ecch  in  1841^ 
we  now  "challenge  comparison,"  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  Bar,  with  West- 
minster Hall.  Where  is  there  a  Ixitter 
lawyer  than  our  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Blackburnc.  Show  us,  at  the  Eng- 
lish  Bar,  any  man  with  the  great  natural 
powers,  the  uncommon  quickness,  the 
versatile  energy^  and  masculino  ora- 
tory of  Isaac  Butt.  Wiien  only  six 
years  a  barrister,  the  pa'scnt  Chuicel- 


lor  of  England  gave  him  a  silk  gown  ; 
and,  if  we  mav  trust  what  wc  have 
heai-d  from  good  authority,  not  only 
did  Lord  St.  Leonanls,  but  Lord  St. 
(iermans  also,  urgently  press  upon  Sir 
Robert  Peel  the  expediency  or  engag- 
ing Mr.  Butt  in  eminent  official  scr%-ice. 
Tell  us  the  name  of  any  English  bar- 
rister, who  couhi  have  made  a  grander 
dispLiy  than  the  Solicitor-Gcneral  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Whiteside)  did,  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Queen  r.  OConnell."  Woalil 
Thessigor,  Cockburn,  Kelly,  if  they  had 
a  month  to  preptire,  ei]ual  the  lasit 
hour  of  Whiteside's  glorious  display 
in  the  first  dav  of  that  famed  address? 

w 

Since  his  entrance  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  ^Ir.  Whiteside  has  spoken 
with  singular  readiness,  and  facility 
of  ivply.  He  has  twice  encouutenxl 
jMes>rs.  Cobdeu  and  Bright,  with  vi- 
gorous ability ;  and  in  the  debate  of 
rue>dav,  4th  ^lav,  on  the  Militia  Bill. 
he  t4)re  to  pieces  the  elaborate  speech 
of  the  latter  agitator,  with  a  ready 
force  of  argument  that  brought  down 
thundering  cheers  from  the  House  of 
Commons. 

There  are  seventy  English  banis- 
ters in  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
Dot>s  any  one  of  them  {XMisessy  id  the 
same  degree,  the  union  of  moral  and 
mental  i  {Uidities  seen  in  Joac|)h  Napier-^ 
profound  erudition  joined  to  higu  mo- 
ral tone  of  character — the  mentu  facuL 
ties  vivified  by  sincerely-cherished  spin* 
tual  convictions — the  faculty  for  amdrs 
vincd  to  the  capacity  fur  persuasion  ? 
Mr.  Henn,  Mr.  Brewster,  Mr.  Francis 
Fitzgerald,  Sergeant  Christian^  and 
others,  abundantly  demonstrate  that 
the  Irish  Bar,  so  far  from  retrogradingt 
is  advancing  in  ability. 

At  the  English  Bar  several  Irishmen 
have  advanceil  to  distinction.  Baron 
ALirtin  has  attained  the  bench;  Ser* 
geants  Slice  and  Murphy,  though  of 
opposite  politics  to  ours,  we  readily 
admit  to  be  fiuent  and  skilful  advocates. 
Mr.  Ilu^h  Hill  and  Mr.  Keatinge  an 
in  the  mrst  rank  on  their  Tcspttdm 
circuits.  But  lar  greater  l^g^  suooeas 
than  that  of  these  accomplisbed  peiiOBs 
is  that  of  Mr.  Willes,*  whose  nane 
meets  the  eye  in  the  reports  in  tmry 


*  It  is  to  this  gentleman  that  alliiiion  Is  made  hj  a  veiy  worthy  IrUunan,  Or 
Deano,  in  the  rciMnts  of  the  Katloul  E^liniitton  to  be  bdd  at^oriu 

*'llr.  Shea  had  received  a 
cheque  for  £10  lOn 
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day's  Times;  very  constantly  in  the 
Equity  Reports,  as  "Mr.  Willes,  of 
the  Common  Law  Bar.**  It  seems 
only  like  yesterday  since  we  heard  of 
his  Mathematical  talents  in  T.  C.  D. ; 
and  recollecting  that  he  is  still  in 
early  manhood,  and  learning  from 
various  quarters  of  the  extent,  as  well 
as  the  rapidity,  of  his  success,  aware 
that  he  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  first 
lawyers  at  the  bar,  and  selected  for  his 
eminence  as  one  of  the  Law  Liquiry 
Commissioners,  we  can  fairly  claim  that 
at  the  English  Bar,  as  in  arts  and  sci- 
ence, Irish  talent  is  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  Medical 
Profession.  London  has  many  emi- 
nent surgeons  and  physicians,  and  we 
have  the  highest  respect  for  their  well- 
earned  celebrity.  In  the  special  know- 
lodge  of  particular  branches  of  know- 
ledge, the  London  faculty  is  deservedly 
famous.  But  with  all  our  respect  for 
]Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Doctors 
Watson  and  Chambers,  we  ask  them 
to  give  us  a  match  for  Sir  Philip 
Crampton,  as  an  operative  surgeon, 
as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  as  a 
finished  gentleman  fit  to  adorn  high  so- 
cieties? Doctor  Watson  is  a  most  able 
physician,  and  the  general  princinles  of 
Medical  Science  have  been  most  lumin- 
ously expounded  by  him;  but  we  think 
Sir  lienry  Marsh  a  man  of  more  in- 
tuitive perception,  and  with  more  of 
the  distinctive  genius  of  a  physician. 
Need  we  mention  the  names  of  Stokes, 
of  Graves,  Cusack,  Wilde,  and  others, 
to  prove  that  Irish  intellect  has  not 
been  retrograde  in  the  healing  arts. 


Nor  should  we  forget,  on  this  head, 
that  one  of  the  veiy  first  names  in  the 
London  faculty.Richard  Quain,F.R.S., 
author  of  the  great  work  on  the  Ar- 
teries, belongs  to  an  Irishman.  In 
the  Fine  Arts,  MacClise,  Ma(J>owell, 
Hogan,  Foley,  Moore,  Muhneady,  El- 
more, Danby,  speak  for  themselves, 
and  tell,  with  several  names,  that  never 
were  so  many  Irishmen  simultaneous!/ 
eminent  in  sculpture  and  painting; 
whilst  in  architecture  the  name  of 
Barry  is  united  to  works  which  make 
that  patronymic  twice  renowned  in  art. 
In  General  Science  we  have  Professor 
Romney  Robinson,  second  to  none  in 
Europe  for  an  acquaintance  with  almost 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge ;  the 
Astronomer  Royal ;  Lord  Rosse,  the 
Uerschel  of  his  age,  and  several  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  In  the  list 
of  authors  we  can  particularise  only  a 
few  of  the  many  eminent  Irishmen, 
beginning  with  Petrie,  whose  name 
will  stand  in  letters  as  lon^  as  the 
Round  Towers— a  choice  specimen  of  a 
true  literary  Irishman,  with  genial 
aficctions  not  narrowed  to  class  or 
creed — expansive  and  liberal,  in  the 
proper  meaning  of  that  abused  word ; 
Lever,  Ferguson,  Jonathan  Freko 
Slingsby,  M'Carthjr,  and  Carleton; 
and  in  political  writing,  for  energy 
and  strength  of  style,  for  the  union 
of  downright  force  and  directness  of 
purpose,  and  the  command  of  tho« 
roughly  Enclish  diction,  no  political 
pen  approaches  that  of  Dr.  Giffard, 
the  learned  and  universaUy-respected 
editor  of  the  Standard,  It  is  ,a 
fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  first 


for  £10  lOs.  I  most  heartily  rejoice  at  the  intended  Exhibition,  but  more  at  the  contents 
of  the  prospectus  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  send  me.  The  accoant  of  tbo 
I)rogrcs8  of  tlic  deputations  from  the  Committee,  and  their  reception  in  the  principal  towns 
which  they  visited,  is  deeply  affecting.  It  is  the  first  healthy  united  movement  I  remember 
in  the  country,  and  I  must  sincerely  hope  that  this  is  the  first  throb  of  a  revival  complete 
and  permanent — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*Jamk8  Willes. 

•  The  Right  WorshipAil  the  Mayor  of  Cork.* 

'^  Sir  T.  Dcane  considered  that  one  of  the  most  gratifying  oommmiications  they  had  received 
since  the  formation  of  tlio  Committee.  It  was  from  a  distinguished  feUow-dtizen,  a 
son  of  the  respected  Dr.  Willes,  and  from  one  who  had  by  bis  talent  raised  himself  in  a  most 
eminent  de^^ree,  to  a  high  position  in  England.  lie  was  an  honour  to  this  city  that  had 
given  him  birth,  and  to  the  seminaries  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  He  would  move 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  be  given  to  Mr.  Willes.  It  was  charming  to  find  that 
men  at  n  distance  did  not  forget  their  native  place,  but  were  cheering  on  their  coantrym^i 
in  the  manner  that  had  been  just  read.  Mr.  Willes  possessed  a  work  ezeonted  by  that 
great  meteor  tliat  once  flashed  across  this  city  (I'ord),  and  he  would  suggest  that  he  be 
re<|ticste<i  to  send  it  to  the  Exliibition,  for  without  it  Uie  Exhibiticm  would  be  incomplete. 

'*  The  Archdeacon,  as  a  friend  of  Dr.  Willes,  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
passed." 
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political  wriler  of  the  Tory  pnrty,  anil 
the  inoet  vm^atilc  journiili^it  of  the 
■\Vhig  connexion— the  e'lilora  of  llie 
Standard  iinrl  tlie  6V(.6e_  I)oi-ti>r 
GiflUr.1  and  -'Father  I'nml,"  ^liouM 
both  ho.  Irishmon.  Nor,  in  spC'akJnif 
of  polilical  writer;!,  ehniilil  wc  tbr^.'ct 
the  brilliant  and  iinpa.'sifi[ii;(]  Croly. 

Now,  from  llii.<i  {cahixy  of  nuine.-=, 
euflidcnt  lo  bHv^X,  the  vcrNitility  anil 
force  of  Irish  iiiti-lt<.-i.'(,  let  u;i  turn 
to  the  Ilonsc  of  CoTiiiuon!,  and  afk 
what  lauTcIs  have  heca  won  there  by 
Irishmen  during  the  last  fu'c  ywir«.' 
"We  will  not  rtike  up  the  nienioiii-s  of 
those  lights  of  other  days — Uurki',  She- 
ridan, Grattan,  tlood,  llusscy  liur^jh. 
Canning,  and  uthen<.  We  will  nut 
try  the  meuiU-ra  for  In'land  by  iinv 
extraordinary  t<^9t,  re(|uiri[ig  vn.-<t  abi- 
lities or  colossi  inlellti'ls ;  but  wc 
put  the  question  fiiirly,  nnil  H^k  our 
counliymcn  to  mention  Iho  nauie»  of 
iTuhmcn,  wlio  in  iKiliti<iil  lire  ant  as 
eminent  and  TCfpeelcil  in  the  IIoumi  of 
ComnionH,  as  tiw  hunl  of  niitiii's  wu 
bave  nientioacd  nliuve,  are  in  the  va. 
riou*  paths  of  intelli-rtual  exertion  tu 
Thich  they  have  »i>iilied. 

Look  at  the  Memlien  who  represent 
what  is  i-allcil  the  |io|in1nr  iiarty.  If 
you  lii-lievc  thcmsdves,  anrl  plaeo  any 
confideneu  in  their  words  (whieU  no 
perMins  oflhc  least  knowledge  of  them 
may  do),  they  are  now  wnrkin);  in  the 
holiest  and  noblest  of  all  cauiU'S,  that 
of  "Civil  and  Iteligious  Liberty." 
They  tell  us  that  they  arc  struggling 
for 

"  llim  tunnel  ind  ilium  frtt." 

And  though  these  knights  of  the  bri- 
gade cannot  add,  in  the  Voung  Ireland 


they  TOdferously  cxclainj — 


nclls,  Newport!,  Spring  Kiccs,  Thomas 
Wv-es — et  hacgeuu*  omne. 

Ko  Irish  !tleniber  has  spoken  to 
onun.  i<omutimes  to  offen^'ivelv,  na 
Sir.  Keynolds.  Amongst  polilieians, 
lie  is  a  notoriety,  not  a  celebrily.  Ha 
is  one  of  the  most  ^JsajireealJle  and 
tiresome  speakers  we  ever  beard.  His 
voice  is  coarM-,  han<l),  creaking,  ami 
monotonous,  reminding  us  of  a  win- 
nowing-maehinc  out  of  repair.  X\~ 
thoujih  he  has  been  fur  all  his  life 
haninguing,  lie  has  not  attained  lo  iha 
art  of  fluent  speaking  ;  he  has  defects 
of  voice,  intonation,  and  manner,  that 
woulil  have  made  Demosthenes  himself 
a  repulsive  tjieaker.  Ilis  langua^  is 
counnniiTilaiv,  vulgar,  and  colloquial ; 
hiii  diction  betriivs  no  attainmenta 
in  literature,  and  liis  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  topics  suggests  nothing  but 
the  hueknied  eiagccnition  of  a  [dat- 
fomi  r^jieaker.  Ut  eniirrc,  bdng  Hn 
Irishman,  he  has  something  of  that 
Mili'siiin  hiniiDur  which  every  Paddy 

ESM'Sses  more  orlcjst  fora*  •  ffvtX 
if^lish  wit  onee  remarked,  "  who 
thanks  an  li  i^hnian  for  being  himioDr- 
ous,"  any  more  than  a  Spaniard  for 
being  clignified,  a  Frenchnian  lively, 
or  on  Bnglislmian  iodustrioua  ?  But 
Itlr.  Keynohls  has  no  originaliiy  in  hia 
humour.  His  jokes  are  worn  out,  and 
much  more  venerable  than  himself. 
Timeii  kumiHeM  uhiat  Hbri ,-  and  of  all 
boie<,  we  dreud  him  whose  faTonrita 
author  is  the  recondite  and  rarcly-reBd 
Mr.  Joseph  Miller. 

To  be  a  leader  in  polices  ii  *  pait 
altogether  beyond  the  poweis  of  Jlr. 
Beynolils,  HehasneitberiheenUiged 
comprehension,  the  extensive  inforn^ 
tion,  nor  the  commanding  qnalitm  n- 

■   ',  or.-,„.r„.,i,^u.TT|;*,..,.,i„ 

greut  deal  of  eFiuj  dav-liloi  and  if  Im  J 
wciuiil  toUow  the  oilnm  fprou  bim  by  A 
the  lat«  Uinbanl  bheil,  and  aroli]  fa&j 
iwrauniditirj,  cmiflning  If' 
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oil  hla  part  wns  hopelessly  distanced 
by  tlio  rapid  rise  in  Roman  Catholic 
populiirity  ot'Hr.  Keogh,  tlie  Hlombcr 
I'orAlblonc.  Mr.  Keogli  is  uniloubledly 
aclcverman;  always  a  fluent  and  often 
a  fon^lblf  apciJter,  Irith  a  stuntoriaii 
voice  tliat  is  of  con»dcrable  assintancc 
to  bim  in  producing  etFect,  and  viith 
tliat  command  of  language  nliich  an 
eilni^ated  barrister  poaseasps,  fond  of 
reading  the  orations  of  Erskinc,  Curmn, 
n»A  Urougham.  The  changes  in  his 
ilitical  aspuctx  since  he  entered  the 
lonse  of  Commons  would  require  as 
heavy  a  draw  ou  the  memory  of  to 
re|)cat  the  Homcrie  Catalosno  of  the 
Shijis,  Biiil  n'hen  cnunicratcd  would  be 
move  puKJiling  than  Doctor  Obni's  ina- 
thcmaticnl  illustnitioaa  of  the  KlcctiTj- 
nioior.  "VVu  Ciumot  concur  with  that 
llonsn  of  Commons  wa"  who  sngt;cstfd 
that  it  was  Mr.  Keogh's  intcntiou  to 
[ivrsanily  the  DiHercntialCiilcuIus.  Wo 
rccullect  that  tho  lo^c  of  some  parts  of 
the  culebrated  orations  iu  'lliucydtiles 
is  not  quito  njp^Oil  upon  hy  da.'JiiicBl 
critics — soino  hinling  at  n  kialus  ralde 
thjlemlua,  and  otiicrs  insisting  that  the 
liiii-cehcs in  'l1lucydi(k'^la1'ein  ^rtsad- 
(Ircsaed  to  tlio  cur.  If  so  mccinct  and 
nervous  a  historian  as  Tbueydidcs  is 
occnsionully  uniutullif^blc,  we  bavo  a 
largo  ollowtinco  for  tbo  Member  for 
Atdtonc,  thoiigb  he  never  probably 
counted  on  his  seat  for  that  borough  as 
a.  MTifiK  «  itli.  The  discrepancy  bo- 
twecn  his  I'celiam  in  the  days  of 
O'ConncU,  liis  opposition  to  the  idol  of 
the  Horoan  Catholics,  and  his  leader- 
ship  of  the  Brigade,  may  not  bo  so 
nskiniahing,   when    wo   recollect   that 


O'Connelf,  sought  to  obtain  pofitieal 
C^tal  by  aaperaing  the  creed  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  he  has  him- 
»eU'  ix)iili'sbi.'d  in  tbt  IIlju.^.'  be  gave 
"  more  than  tbeii-  striet  share  of  official 
"  romotion.'  Vft  are  very  far  from 
HinalingthRcoiiductofMr.  Keoghj 
"*^  miij'  MT  that  when  Lord 
E.llr.  More  OTerraa,  and 
"'  em -we  hoped  better  things, 
4  to  tin  Tapal  uuthority, 
I'-trim.-d  ut  Mr.  Kio^h  re- 

>.  i<: Ii'.'fl  etbc 
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weak  Arundel — tho  effeto  O'Ferrall. 
One  good  act  Mr.  Kcogh  performed 
that  we  cannot  ibrget.  lie  effectually 
silenced  Mr.  Roebuck  in  hia  indiscri- 
minate assaults  on  Ireland  and  tho 
Iri»li.  He  has  ready  repartee,  con- 
siderable humour,  and  controversial 
cn[)adty.  We  could  wish  that  they 
were  exerted  in  a  better  cause  than 
that  to  whicli  they  aro  now  devoted. 

We  will  not  pass  seriatim  through 
the  long  list  of  fourth-rate  men  sent 
from  Ireland  to  Parliament — wc  pass 
on  to  general  considerations.  Wo 
would  like  to  see  the  active  energies 
of  the  commnniU"  etBciently  repre- 
sented liy  men  of  conduct  and  capa- 
city. The  encouragement  given  by 
the  constituencies  of  Ireland  to  tho 
lowest  class  of  jiolitical  adventurers  is 
tlie  main  cause  of  the  deterioration  of 
our  rcpresenlativca.  On  this  point  wo 
in.iy  tueotion  a  fact,  that  speaks  vo- 
lumes lis  to  the  class  to  which  many  of 
tlic  Irish  pojnibr  JI.P.s  have  belong- 
ed. There  is  a  club  in  London  willed 
by  the  name  of  the  Hreclielum ;  iia 
originator  probably  siippoMiil  that 
the  name  would  sound  like  llie  AlAe- 
Tiaiim  !   but   licyonil   the   fact  of  tho 

the  h'list  ivsoniljlaiico  between  the 
two  clubs.  In  the  very  nuniei'ons  list 
of  membera  for  the  Erecthcium,  (or 
the  year  1851,  we  can  onlv  iierceivo 
one  J/.P.,  and  only  one  (itfed  per- 
son is  in  tbo  whole  list,  the  late  Sir 
John  D.  I'aid,  who,  we  believe,  was 
the  main  founder  of  that  club.  Now, 
we  have  been  informed,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  not  less  than  Jijleeii  Irish 
members  wcrc  in  one  day  all  admitted 
into  the  Erectheiuia  last  summer ;  and 
we  liavc  heard  that  sevemi  of  theso 
members,  wlio  might,  from  their  politi- 
c.il  antecedents,  becxiiectcd  to  befound 
at  the  Reform  Club,  have  never  ven- 
tured to  prosent  thcmaelvcs  to  the  bal- 
lot at  Ihatelub,  lest,  like  one  of  tho 
very  richest  (liut  not  most  respected 
of  their  body),  they  should  be  treated 
to  a  copious  shower  of  black  balls. 

Now,  some  of  the  West-Emi  clubs 
are  not  so  very  particular  in  their  »e- 
tection  of  members.  There  are  a  vast 
number  of  clubs,  secondary  in  Ihoii- 
character,  and  an.tious  to  obtain  new 
members,  for  the  purjiose  of  anpport- 
ing  their  creat  expenses.  Any  tho- 
rough gentleman,  with  respectable  an- 
tecedents, can  easily  <;et  into  them ; 
hut  the  difficulty  ot  a  lai'ge  batch  of 
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the  popular  Irish  jM.P.s  (o  find  a 
flub  is  signiluraiit  ol'  ihuir  class  and 
con(hict. 

Advontun^r? — we  rojH^at,  more  ad- 
vnitinvr? — wrre  ri'tunii'd,  in  various 
instances,  at  the  l:i.<t  j^ciieral  eU-etijiis 
in  Irohmd.  We  tear,  unless  the  con- 
st it  uencies  aix;  roused  to  the  impor- 
tance of  select  in<;j  ]>roper  candidates  at 
the  coming  dissolution,  that  pievoiia 
hanu  will  be  done  to  the  political  cha- 
racter of  our  roju'esentative  body. 
Wo  entreat,  therefore,  that  clectoi*s, 
and  persons  who  have  inllueiioe  with 
them,  would  consider  well  the  position 
in  life,  and  the  prospects  of  the  par- 
ties seeking  to  be  returned  to  the 
I Ious(»  of  Commons.  If  men  capable 
of  raising  the  fame  of  Iivlaud,  ot*  win- 
ning lustre  to  themselves,  and  gi*adu- 
ating  hoiumrably  amon<:st  the  states- 
men and  orators  of  the  empire — if 
Buch  men  come  bet'uiv  them,  let  them 
not  narrowly  impure  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  ])erjfon;il  n'>our(es,  or  the 
level  ot'  their  social  positions.  Such 
men  will  soon  win  ele\ation  I'or  them- 
selves, and  raise  their  country's  cha- 
racter aK)ng  with  their  own.  lint, 
supposing  that  it  shouhl  be  fought  to 
eiijiaire  the  confidence  of  electors  for 
brietless  barristers,  who  get  their  party 
in  the  readiest  market,  and  aiv  \ulling 
to  sell  it  in  the  dearest — of  men,  who 
failinir  to  win  clients  or  confidence  at 

• 

the  bar,  desire  to  sham  ])opul:ir  prin- 
cij'h's  for  a  season,  until  having  drag- 
gli'<l  themselves  in  politii'al  dirt,  tlu^y 
can  sell  themselves  lor  stune  colonial 
oliice,  when»  they  may  escai)e  at  once 
from  the  creditors  they  bilked  and  the 
constituencies  they  have  betrayed; 
thi>n  we  do  ho{H>  that  such  men  will 
be  ^cout<'d  t'nmi  the  hiisthigs.  Is  there 
not  M»melhinjr  very  susnieious  in  ii 
young  Irish  barrister  (unhss  he  has 
wealth  and  high  social  station)  wish- 
ing to  get  into  Parliament  ?  He  cannot 
be  raised  to  the  bench,  for  he  has  not 
position  r>r  prot'essional  reputation  to 
justify  his  elevation.  Jf  he  had  elo- 
(pienco,  tal«;nt,  or  learning,  he  would 
not  take  to  advi-nturing  in  St.  Ste- 
j»hen's,  but  wouM  w««rk  v\\  at  his  pro- 
tl'>sioii.  until  he  was  in  that  rnnk,  when, 
like  a  Na]»ier. a  I$utt,  k^y  a  White>ide, 
he  couldin.->t]v  lav  elaim  to  judicial  ho- 
nours.  W'rjiried  of  dia;:;:iiig  his  bag 
alxmt  the  llall,  anil  ot'hi^  petty  ]>rol(S- 
hional  gains,  he  turns  ])olitical  adven- 
turer, aftects  violent  piejndi<.*os,  an<l 
rants  t'rom  a  plai form.     lln  truMs  t'or 


success  to  the  simplicity  of  constituen- 
cies, the  frenzied  iolly  of  heated  jiarti- 
sans,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents.  He 
will  promise  ever}'tbing,  perform  no- 
thing ;  and,  with  Ireland  on  his  lips» 
and  liberty  on  his  tongue,  he  will  jump 
out  of  his  pledges,  and  leap  into  a 
place,  snapping  his  fingers  like  a  mcr- 
rynian  at  his  gaping  dupes. 
'  Electors  ol  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Longford — do  you  believe  that 
vou  were  faithfully  served  by  Doctor 
^launcc  Power,  and  Major  Blackhall? 
"  Hurrah  for  O'Connell  I"—**  Hurrah 
for  Repeal" — and  "Hurrah  for  the 
People,"  were  the  final  words  of  Dr. 
Power's  address  to  the  Electors  of  the 
County  of  C-ork.  The  Koman  Ca- 
tholics of  that  county  returned  hinit 
and  when  l^rd  J.  llussell  wrote  hu 
"  Durham  Ixitter,"  did  the  gentleman 
who  invokctl  O'Connell,  Repeal,  and 
the  People,  join  in  the  sympathies  of 
those  who  n>turned  him?  He  was 
otherwise  engaged,  and  would  have  only 
desiivd  his  bamboozled  constituents  to 
crv — « Hurrah  for  St.  Lucia,  and 
i:2,()00a-year.** 

Then,  again,  ^lajor  Blackhall  went 
through  X\\o  formula  of  taking  a  whole 
string  of  pledges  propounded  to  him 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  of  Long- 
ford. Where  is  he  now?  "What  has 
he  done  for  his  constituents  ? 

Scanning  the  list  of  candidates  now 
trying  to  get  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  we  obsen'e  several  mere 
adventurers,  without  talents  or  genins 
to  comiiensate  for  their  selfishness 
and  scheming.  If  there  be  any  man 
more  than  another  who  is  to  be 
can*fidly  watched,  or  scepticaUy  r^ 
gardcd,  it  is  an  Irish  attorney  aiming 
lit  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Sudi  a 
man's  real  aim  must  he  intensely  per- 
sonal. Why  do(*s  be  leave  his  busi- 
ness ?  Why  docs  ho  desert  his  lucra- 
tive occupations?  If  he  has  made  a 
fortune  and  can  li^-e  without  a  proles 
sion  in  order  to  show  his  indepcndenceb 
he  should  rcfniin  from  practising  itp  if 
lu^  aspires  to  Parliamentary  position. 
The  English  attoniies  arc,  by  reason 
ot'  their  griMt  numUTs,  and  on  account 
of  the  large  fMH-Miniar}'  transactions  in 
the  sisti'r  country,  nion^  wealthy  (not 
iiion*  re|H'<'table)  ihaji  our  Irish  attor- 
nies.  Now  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
fai't,  that  in  England,  constituonvies 
eantfully  avoid  choosing  attomiea  for 
their  membon.  The  very  temi«  '*a 
political  HttomojV*  is  significant  of  job- 
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bing  of  private  bills,  and  peddling  in 
public  affairs.  We  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  profession  of  attornies ; 
doubtless,  the  bar  is  a  more  illustrious 
but  not  more  useful  body  than  that  of 
attornies,  and  for  the  profession  in  Ire- 
land, as  it  has  been  conducted  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  we  feel  the  sincerest 
respect.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  cite 
the  many  names  that  rise  spontaneously 
to  the  memory  in  considering  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable 
that  none  of  those  who  occupy  the 
highest  professional  position,  and  pos- 
sess the  largest  means,  though  so  well 
able  to  aflbrd  electioneering  expenses, 
and  to  maintain  the  rank  of  Members 
of  Parliament,  have  ever  sought  to  be 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Why  so  ?  Simply,  because  their  en- 
jraiiements  were  too  extensive,  and  their 
business  too  lucrative  to  desert  it  for 
Parliament.  If  English  attornies  do 
not  seek  to  enter  the  House  of  Com- 
mons until  they  have  ceased  to  practise 
their  profession,  we  confess  that  there 
seems  somethincr  strange  to  us  in  the 
notion  of  Irish  attornies  leaving  their 
records  and  their  causes  to  embark  in 
London  life  and  Parliamentary  strug- 
gles. 

We  expect  that  jobbing  Parlia- 
mentary attornies  will  make  a  heavy 
bill  of  costs  against  that  "  unprotected 
female,"  Mrs.  Green  Erin — \Gry  green, 
indeed,  to  trust  her  affairs  to  iobbers 
and  speculators  with  a  six-and-tight- 
penny  system  of  politics.  Poor  lady  1 
IIow  amazed  she  will  be  when  Mr. 
O'Latitat  sends  her  his  little  account, 
viz. : — 

Mrs.  Green  Erin,  of  Emerald  Hall,  Dr.  to 
Timothy  M^Quirk  O'Latitat  :— 

To  attending  113   days  at  the 

Offence  Association,  in  order 

to  receive  your  instructions  to 

proceed  ...  ...      £355   19     0 

To  listening  to  the  disciL=sioiLS  at 

the   OlVence   Association   for 

21  days,  at  ten  guineas  a  day  220  10  0 
To  extra  troul)le  in  listening  to 

Mr.  John  Keynolds,  in  four 

days  42     6     8 

To  share  in  the  Pttlfaicny^  for 

the  pur])ose  of  %vriting  youup  150  0  0 
To  patriotic  expenditure  at  the 

borough  of  Bally  gammon  1530  6  8 
To    tive    years'    parliamentarj' 

sf-rvicrs    in   your   behalf,    at 

£1,500  per  annum,  to  remu- 
nerate   me    for    professional 

losoes  7500     0     0 


To  torment  of  mind  endured  by 

associating  with  the  Brigade 

M.P.S  4467     3     4 

To  obloquy  cast  upon  me  by  the 

Saxon  scribblers  of  the  Saxon 

tjTants  1893     6     8 

To  damage  done  my  health  by 

chronic  sickness  incurred  by 

nausea,  resulting  firom  seeing 

myself    written    up    in  the 

Pvffatcay^  and  other  organs  718  3  4 
To  general  injury  done  to  my 

j)ersonal,  professional,  and  po- 

iitieal    character,    by   being 

associated  with  one  of  your 

"  low  class"  Irish  M.P.s       10197     6     8 


£27075     2     4 


Poor  Mrs.  Green  Erin  will,  no 
doubt,  be  surprised  at  such  a  bill  being 
furnished  her,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
at  least  produce  its  own  effect,  that  of 
inducing  her  to  openher  eyes  at  last,  and 
not  allow  the  change  of  her  lands, 
messuages,  hereditaments,  and  tene- 
ments to  pass  into  the  custody  of  sordid 
sharpers.  Instead  of  referring  the 
above  bill  of  costs  to  the  taxing-officer, 
we  will  at  present  advise  a  reference 
to  the  credit  side  of  Mr.  O'Latitat's 
account : — 

Mrs.  Green   Erin,  of  Emerald  Hall  in  ac- 
count with  Timothy  MacQuirk  O'Latitat: 
Cr.  £     s.     d. 

By   fourteen   situations  sold  in 

the  Customs,  at  £40  each    ...  560     0     0 

By  three  ditto  in  the  G.P.O.,  at 
'£20  each CO     0     0 

By  44  men  got  into  the  London 
police  through  using  your 
name,  at  £1   10s.  each        ...     6G     0     0 

By  profit  on  assignment  of  500 
shares  in  the  "Promissory 
Humbug  Association/'  given 
for  use  of  M.P.'s  name        ...  413     0     0 

By  ditto  in  the  "  Joint  Stock 
Clattercrash  Banking  Com- 
pany," and  for  attending  as 
director  of  the  year  ...1150  13     4 

By  special  grant  from  *'  Friends 
of  Civil  and  Keligious  Liberty," 
as  an  ^LP.  in  their  service...  600     0     0 


£2749  13  4 
In  order  to  make  things  pleasant,  I  will  de- 
duct 15  j)er  cent,  from  my  account  furnished, 
and  am  satisfied  to  take  a  place  in  the  West 
Indies  at  jf2j000  ptr  annum  in  payment 
thereof." 

T.  Mac  0*L. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  poor 
Mrs.  Erin  has  been  cheated  for  years 
past.     The  sharpers  of  public  life^  the 
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)ii)xl(-r:n^  pc-'lai^  in  i<;xit.iliun,  lliv 
itiiKTUii:  rliariiitaii*  liiivu  1nl■l^<l  iii'-u 
)ivr  i.T>.Hli:Iiiv.  Wi<r.Kl  ihiir  ul  Vxuhtr 
c\\f  wtTLM  i-.np.l  111  iLi-  iia-^'.'ilauo:  ot 

'I'bcrc  »  uii'  thi-r  tliL-t  alwuc  iho  prc^ 
K^nt  li^t  uf  i>ai'!:um<.iil;iTy  L-iiu>liiLitv9 
1ii.-ll>n.'  K5,  llio:  >iri!:i»  ta  ur  1niii^  Vviy 
rcinnrkttbk-.  It  i*  iLi;  iiiiuilii.'r  i^jnur. 
nu1i.-ts  nsi'iriii;;  tu  Ux<jm>:  M.!'.  fur 
In.'i:iiu),  ami  kitniilUtiiilly  tiiini/h,  ult 
of  tli<-in  iiru  cn  th>'  iiiini-i<oi>u!ur  riilc. 
In  Kii<:liiii.t  mill  Si.'<.iii!ii<l  imin  jli^-ts 
.loiii,t  ^.^^^:.■1.n■M.I^^,  aii<l  it  1.  •U-.l-tv. 
ill-  .:!■  i».to  ilm  i..:ini..il-;-  i;!-.-  iM 
liki.-!  ill  thtr  I!ij;;^.>'cif(.-.'iiii.M-t.s  I.t  ^a- 

li„>-.S  mi-ll!^.        .Ml-|1i!i.  l->  l.f  111,'  IK'Ufll 

.lu  (lut  i;kf  li>  Ik:  ill  .I—-  i-MHl;u'i  «ilh 
lKT^..iis  al«nv*  >.u  ilu.  r«.k  mit  tVr 
iitivs,  an.l  .-u'l!:.-  vi:ii.l.  I'.-r  Iqw?  ..1' 
ioiim:d  iiiti'n,'<it.  AVi'  kiimv,  iit,i,ii  tho 
V'.-i  iiHili'iriiv,  tliiii  ill  tliu  !■,>.■  nl'ivr- 
laia  .M.l'.».'.i:iril.iiliiy  t..  .li.ily  i.,m-- 
TiiiUf  I'kiii^  I  iiil  tlii'ir  iuruiiii's  l>v  ilii'lr 
|iin;,  the  r':ii't  i1i;m;i<<i- 1  tli<ir'sd:il 
Crti-iili-iiiti-ii  ill  lliu  hmi:-.'— ■'  Tliv  liU 
]i.v.-.  Ill  ikiuM.  i:-  :il.i.r  li>  wrllf  lli:rntlv 
.■iiMii-Ii;  l.iil  tvl.v  ii.,.-.h,.  r.it  iiivit  i>'l 
lii.'O  to  iMV  ill  .i;!.;.li-  y  \V|.y  lU-is  lie 
111  llic  ;iiiibii.'-h  »l'  liii  ly|H.'X, 


■ii.l<ir!: 


■  i-iii. 


luiiki-  ilivin.'     llo  ■:>  i»;  M.I'., 

■■I  tlu:  Wiiv  iliiit  li':i>iiii;.'-:>r(  it'll '-writing 
Sl.l'.s  lilii-e  bt<u  »:...!i.ii  ..r,  .itiS 
iliiiiijiht  ol'.  In-  f»'iii-riil  uiiil  iiiiU'iiuii- 
.l.-iit  .MiiiiK-r^  (il'ttiv  IloiiM'.  '11.1'  h- 
I'liiir:'  ol'a  i<.>iinialii^l  ami  nii  SM*.  iiii'. 
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iiiii>-li  loTlii-  (TV  of  ilu-  liuiir  anil  to  tlic 
Inli'M  <.i'ii.i<in,  aixl  M.r.»  <"i;.<1it  to  l>c 
ilium'  i-iii-l)  (■i>ii>ji|i,>rnliifii!',  Al.l'.  jiur. 
iinlii'tsvill  iilu-uvii  Ur  lovltLil  (ni  in  I'ar- 
lianit'iit  a't  litLTar}' ii]ai-i>,  as  i1aii;;<^ni« 
r'iiiii>aiiii'n:< ;  ami  ulliiritil  iioiW'tii  will, 
llir  viiriuii-  n-iiMiiis  li-iir  thi-ir  ml. 
viiiK-i's.  \\n  hiiVL<  liL-anl  tliis  yiiljevt 
i^ircliilly  iliM'iii>!4tl  l>y  liit^iry  {lurmns 
iif  {jrciti  t-x|i-rii'r.ii-,  mill  liv  iiliivwJ 
iiii-iiiU-r.i  (if  liii>  lltiusi'  iif  OduiiiioiiH, 
iiiultlii-|iarliniiM-iitai'V]in-jiiiliif!i;faiiiAt 
jdiiniaViiti  3il.r.s.  u  I'l-riaiiily  iiiy 
^!rl•ll^,  ami  in  .''uinc  r>-rj>ixts  liiiinilvil 
ill  i-lnm-^  vaii.-ii'.  "  I  'c  is  taliiiii^  fur 
lii<  j..ii!'iial."  in  n  n'lKiiiii'iit  i'iii>i!;:li  to 
liaNy  ihi?  |MiWLT  of  tin-  iiumt  lluoiit 
yimiKir  tlint  fviTnas  tiiiiiicilnuilurllie 
iiitliK-iui.'  of  |)latJ'uriii  aiipUiueaadmf 
vijitiiailum  ■.'liiptrnii  ^lolitict. 
As  thQ  laU'  CluBt  Juiticc  Hid  in 


thf  MM  of  "  Bircb  rernu  Somcn'ille," 
no  *'  iLruw  out  l1ii>^  ivuiarita  gCDf- 
nilly  as  wo  wouU  in  any  uUier  cate," 
Uf  i-:>nn%  tbcv  L-annot  aOcct  the  pre- 
tL-niii'i'if  of  uvii  \citli  kaoH-a  wuultb, 
CDil  tvi:li  rv-t^ioa^blii  partnen  of  credit 
and  cikiinctcr. 

liut  thiFi-  is  an  cli-ctiotij  in  nhick  « 
certain  ji^nniuUrt  i*  ii  i;aiididiitep  on 
vLii'li  Vi'  linvf  mmctliiiig  to  mv,  ^Vi' 
nlliLlo  to  :n\-i*  Kom.  Mr.  '  Gnraii 
llully's  antfO-dunis  wc  nml  not  UwuU 
11 1  inn,  Tiiir  ^ivo  anv  rcatt'iiia  how  ar- 
•k-iiity  n..'  •■i<«\te  to  aee  Mr.  IIcdit 
l.uiiibi.'rt,  vi  C'nnin;ili,  duiim  in  pru- 
fi'i','ii.-c  to  Mr.  Uiilly.  Mr.  Lambert 
i:>  a  iiiiiii  Iif  bigli  tnli-nti  ami  bi^h  b- 
ii.ily — a  Itoniaii  Caibuliu  in  ruligioB,  a 
coii»i!4viit('i>uH'n-alivuiniiolili».  Ba- 
it illo'iiii'I  bii  funui-r  abilitjr  iu  Twt- 
lianii'iil.  mill  iKiwihe  tii-i'calcni  wiiici'd 
limit  r  Ills  ri'buki'ii,  yta  tbc^ld  gbuUjr 
si-o  biiii  TA.V.  fur  Nvw  Koss.  But 
wliiii  n(  St  'HiomaH  Ketliiigtou,  tbe 
thinl  <.aiiU^<]:it«':'  Wo  nlll  say  oZ  the 
tlirci'  i'.itiiiiilnti'»,  tlutt,  in  our  opinion, 
Mr.  LamUrrt  is  tbe  most  eligible  in 
ctLTv  n-ny  I  .Mr.  GavanDiiflvtucinoit 
iliiii^i'Tiiiiy ;  .■iiiilSir'riiumaillcdinjtton 
tlic  iiiii'^t  (li'iir.iili'it !  Wbcn  in  cffios 
hi.-  swiilliwod  l^ird  Jobn  KoMvll'*  Uiit^ 
ham  blislvr,  nnd  now  makes  a  wtj 
lUi-i-,  wbiii-  \\a  atiLiupts  to  Bjut  it  out 
<if  liis  moiilb.  Lord  Uurb}-,  at  &Iai. 
i-Iiiiiit  'laiU'rs'  UiiU,  dcrL-in^l  that  in 
lii:>  ii]iiiiiiiii  tli^n:  was  iio  need  for  Lgtd 
Jiiliu  vilifyiii<r  tlii>  I'rccd  of  T*"""» 
C'uiliiilii's,  mid  i^lliiij;  thcni  aboat 
*'  iuiiiiiiiii<i-ii.'3  of  liuin'rvliliun,"  tit, 
A\'its.ni  CrukL-r,  in  Ihc  QtmrtrrU  Jfa. 
ri.  <r,  H'v,'i'ily  U'liiiki'il  Loni  John  &■ 
ill,' <illi.'ii!<ivi'  lan^ungc  faf  bad  pcnord. 
^Vllil<■  }ii;;b  'J'olii.~9  Ibui  pnXiMl 
.i^Minst  lIii-  vlniU'tiou  of  Lord  Jobi 
lius^ii-ll,  !>ir'rb(iinasltr<lingt(in  pocknt- 
liil  the  ufli'ont  nnd  the  ularr  ti^ 
"i-tlicr.  iJi-  joined  with  Lord  CU. 
ri'iiiloii  in  jiiry-pnukin^,  in  ■  fuhion 
uiiliiiiit  pn-ojilL'iit.  He  Mt  Ibr  two 
M'ars  iiiiibr  tliL'  nilo  and  iwav  of  Laid 
flohn  Ilii.'-M'll,  and  now  ho  nai  "the 
fubliin*.-  cU'ronliTy"  tu  attack  tlu  wy 
jtfilicy  wbicli  he  Mdi>d  by  hii  eaui»> 
li<naii(-i',  and  mipiHirli'd  by  holding  at 
imLvhinollicvnndmi  lunipM]  Shamal 
Slianwl    (Hi!  Sir'.  "     li. 

ivicli    jotir    ilcqil,'  t, 

wliut  11  there  in  a  >'. 

to  tompt  one  boni  :-  , 

ttcmcn  of  In 
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lu  his  party  when  out  of  power— 
iKYcr  did  any  factionist  play  a  more 
shameless  game.  I>ackcd  by  the 
Imperial  Executive,  Sir  Thomas  did 
not  fear  to  aid  in  punishing  O'Brien 
and  Meagher — guilty  and  hiistaken, 
l)Ut  not  mercenary  men ;  backed  by 
the  llonian  Catholics  of  Iri>laud,  and 
with  Lord  Derby  and  JMr.  AVilson 
('roker  as  witnesses  to  the  virulence  of 
the  Durham  Letter,  he  liad  not  the 
spirit  to  aid  in  punishing  Lord  John. 
But  Sir  Thomas  is  "  an  honourable 
man."     Pah  1 

"We  dwell  upon  the  importance  of 
looking  to  the  antecedents  and  con- 
dition in  life  of  the  candidates  for  Par- 
liamentarv  honours,  because  we  desire 
to  see  an  influential  class  of  Members 
returned  for  Ireland.  While  we  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  place-begging 
crew  who  advertise  themselves  as  i)a- 
triots,  we  arc  painfully  conscious  that 
Ireland  (unlike  Scotland)  has  not  re- 
ceived her  fair  shjire  of  the  official 
honours  and  emoluments  of  the  Empire 
promised  to  her  at  the  Union.  Fi-om 
the  Colonies,  the  In<lian  Empire,  and 
groat  departments  of  state  nearer  home^ 
L'ishmen  have  been  excluded,  because 
the  laisH  Interest  has  never  been  pro- 
jK-rly  worked  in  Parliament,  with  re- 
ference to  the  distribution  of  Lidian 
and  Colonial  patronage.  Hitherto  our 
Irish  Conservative  IVlerabers  have  not 
been  active  enough  in  dealing  with  this 
question.  It  has  been  raised,  but 
very  feebly,  by  "popular"  Members, 
without  ])arliamentary  influence  or 
much  personal  credit.  We  trust  that 
the  Irish  gentry,  and  those  repre- 
sentiifivcs  of  Irehmd  interested  in 
sustaining  theu*  property,  will  not  al- 
low this  important  question  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mac  Quirk  O  La- 
titat class  of  Members.  But  in  onler 
that  it  f-houM  be  properly  dealt  with, 
nnd  enieir'ntlv  worked,  we  must  have  a 
('la.'".'^  of  ^Members,  sans  reproche,  who 
can  give  weight  to  any  cau^e  they 
espouse,  unlike  the  hragaway  AI.P.s, 
wlio>:<'  notion  of  imparting  weight  to  a 
subject  is  by  sinking  it  I  What  could 
a  hun(!red  Doctor  ^laurice  Powers,  or 
three  hundred  Major  Blackballs  do 
for  Ireland? — For  the  Catholics  they 
<ouit{(l  and  deserted,  or  for  the  Pro- 
testants thev  abused?  Given  a  class 
of  ^Members  of  worse  than  dubious 
social  position,  with  wives  and  chil- 
dren pressing  upon  them  for  aid,  or 
"with  a  cohort  of  London  duns  escorting 


them  up  the  lobbies  of  the  palace  at 
Westmmster,  what  can  result  to 
Ireland  but  corruption  for  the  coun. 
try  and  conscience-selling  class  of 
Members  themselves — shame  and  de- 
gradation to  the  land  that  produced 
them  ?  Who  cares  to  hear  such  men 
in  debate? — who  listens  to  tliem>  as 
they  rant  for  the  reporters'  gallery, 
for  a  while  deceiving  tneir  constituents 
by  the  exaggerated  intensity  of  their  ha- 
rangues, and  the  consistency  of  their 
votes  on  trivial  questions — but  sure  to 
decamp  when  the  Downing- street  screw 
is  put  on  them?  Tlie  Maurice  Power 
or  Major  Blackball  class  of  members  are 
worse  than  useless  to  Ireland;  and 
unless  our  countr}'men  rouse  them- 
selves, and  choose  a  better  and  more 
efficient  body  than  they  have  returned 
to  the  last  Parliament,  our  country 
will  be  again  doomed  to  suffer  sorely 
for  the  sins  of  beggarly  representatives, 
and  the  pofitical  turpitude  of  bribe- 
entreating  humbugs,  who  would  take 
any  amount  of  pledges  as  readily  as 
Cornwall  smugglers  would  swallow  a 
score  of  Custom-house  oaths. 

Ilecollect,  we  say  to  the  gentry  of 
Ireland — to  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  that  the  Poor  Law  has  been 
put  upon  you  by  the  Empire,  and  that 
agricultural  Ireland  has  been  made  to 
succumb  to  legislation  for  commercial 
and  manufacturing  England.  You 
have  now  a  fair  claim  to  insist  on  the 
talent,  energy,  and  enterprise  of  Ireland 
being  admitted  to  Indian  and  Colonial 
offices  in  due  proportion  to  her  wealth 
and  population.  In  that  respect,  as 
we  will  show  at  another  time,  she  has 
been  scandalously  treated,  and  by  none 
worse  than  by  the  Whigs.  In  Scot- 
land the  younger  sons,  in  early  life, 
get  promotion  m  India  and^tho  Colo- 
nies, and  they  often  return  to  repur- 
chase tlieir  family  estates,  sustain  their 
names,  and  assist  their  native  land. 
The  system,  founded  by  Dundas,  con- 
tinues to  this  day;  and  we  must  in 
Ireland  resolve  that  our  pubfic  men 
should  open  for  their  pauperised  coun- 
try a  new  vein  of  ore,  by  insisting  upon 
their  constitutional  and  imperial  right 
to  certain  Coloniid  and  Indian  ''dig- 
gings," from  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  debarred.  AVe  hear  much  of  the 
A\  est  Indian  and  East  Indian  interests, 
of  the  Bank  interest,  the  Dock  interest, 
and  the  Shipping  interest;  but  we  do  not 
Lear  of  the  Irish  Interest — though  our 
cars  are  stunned  with  cries  of  <Uhe 
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Brigade,"  "  the  Catholic  Hierarchy," 
&C.,  &C.  Alas  I  it  is  in  that  flatulent 
and  noisy  school  of  politics,  dealing  in 
words  and  platform  speeches,  and 
vows  at  hustings  and  pilgrimages  to 
the  Defence  Association,  that  the  dan. 
ger  really  lies  of  our  Roman  Catholic 
countrymen  (more  particularly)  being 
caught  by  sound,  to  the  neglect  of  sub- 
stance. The  hragaway  class  of  Mem. 
bers  will  give  pledges  and  break  them ; 
ranting  in  opposition  to-day,  and  cut- 
ting to  the  Colonies  on  the  morrow,  bel- 
lowing all  the  louder  when  they  are 
more  resolved  to  bilk  their  party. 
Sorry  would  we  be  to  suppose  that  our 
Roman  Catholic  countrymen  would 
not  aspire  to  elevating^ the  intellectual 
honour  of  Ireland.  For  our  own  ge- 
neration they  can  point  to  the  illus- 
trious poet,  whose  memory  Ireland 
honours,  and  to  some  other  distin- 
guished names.  But  after  subtracting 
the  names  of  O'Connell  and  Sheil,  we 
press  upon  them,  in  no  ungenerous 
spirit,  that  they  have,  either  through 
carelessness  or  good-natured  credulity, 
allovired  a  whole  class  of  Members  to 
get  into  the  House  of  Commons,  whose 
performances  have  not  been  credit- 
able to  the  fame  of  Ireland.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  clamour,  and  a  few 
clerical  agitators,  have  done  more  to 
return  candidates  to  Parliament,  than 
considerations  of  public  duty  or  sound 
principles  of  patriotism. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Anstey,  elected 
for  Youghal,  in  1847*  It  is  a  sample 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  popular  party 
has  managed  its  affairs,  and  consulted 
for  the  interests  of  the  community.  He 
was,  or  said  he  was,  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed.  What  his  real 
opinions  were  it  is  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  inquire.  He  went  over 
to  Youghal,  armed  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  the  priests,  and  set  up  as 
a  candidate,  in  opposition  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  The  Duke,  like  many 
of  his  party,  had  a  morbid  partiality  for 
his  cousins,  and  resolved  to  put  them 
in  for  Youghal.  It  so  happened  that 
the  Protestants  of  that  ancient  and 
loyal  town  thought  that  the  Duke 
ought  to  pay  more  regard  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  introduce  to  them  candidates 
more  personally  intereste<l  in  the  wel- 
fare of  Ireland  than  mere  men  of 
^hion,  even  thougli  they  should  bear 
he  honoured  name  of  Cavendish.  They 
vould  have  been  anxious  to  accommo- 
Ikte  the  Dukci  perhaps,  if  he  had  met 


them  half-way»  but  they  had  no  notion 
of  being  treated  as  mere  serfs,  and, 
accordingly,  thepr  declined  to  vote  for 
his  Grace's  nonunee,  nor  can  our  read- 
ers  be  surprised  at  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  Protestants  of  Youghal.  Mr. 
Anstey  easily  obtained  the  seat  by  the 
active  support  given  to  him  by  the  cre- 
dulous Roman  Catholics  of  the  town, 
who  believed  in  his  truth.  Durinjg,  and 
subsequent  to  his  candidature,  his  fa. 
vourite  subject  of  invective  was  Lord 
Palmerston,  whom  he  attacked  with 
the  most  apparently  sincere  antipathy. 
What  has  Mr.  Anstey  done  for  Ireland? 
— and  how  did  he  redeem  the  pledges 
g^ven  at  the  hustings  ?  The  newspa- 
pers recorded,  in  summary  terms,  the 
substance  of  his  pointless  and  almost 
endless  harangues.  Whateverj)reten- 
sions  to  a  parhamentary  reputation  Mr. 
Anstey  possessed,  were  pulverised  in 
ten  minutes  by  one  of  the  shortest  and 
happiest  replies  ever  made  in  Parlia- 
ment— the  terse  and  pithy  rejoinder  of 
the  late  Mr.  Sheil ;  and  the  newspapers 
have  not  failed  to  inform  us  of  the  fire- 
quency  of  Mr.  Anstey  as  a  guest  at 
Lady  Palmerston 's  receptions  I  Cer- 
tainly we  must  admit  that  the  same  au. 
thorities  do  very  often  record  a  selec- 
tion  of  strange  names  at  those  fashion- 
able assembues.  It  was  a  maxim  of 
Cardinal  De  Retz  that  ''politicians 
neither  love  nor  hate ;"  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  chooses  his  guests  so  queerly 
with  regard  to  their  personal  antece- 
dents towards  himseli,  that  he  would 
seem  to  be  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
Cardinal's  maxims.  Because,  at  first 
sight,  it  does  seem  as  odd  to  read  of 
Mr.  Anstey  being  a  guest  at  Lord  Pal- 
merston's,  as  if  we  heard  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli spending  a  season  at  Drayton 
Manor,  or  Mr.  Reynolds  being  on  a 
visit  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
But,  doubtless.  Lord  Palmerston  knows 
well  why  he  invited  the  Member  for 
Youghal  to  his  reunions. 

But  our  readers  will  ask  what  b  the 
practical  cure  for  this  state  of  things  ? 
We  say,  in  reply,  that  the  Roman  Ca. 
tholics,  for  their  own  interests  and  ho- 
nour, as  well  as  for  the  credit  of  their 
native  land,  should  be  induced  to  com- 
bine with  the  Protestant  gentry  of 
this  island  in  returning  as  many  Der- 
byites  as  possible  to  the  next  Parlia- 
ment. Tne  Whigs,  as  a  party,  are 
utterly  extinct.  Tneir  cousinhood  may 
survive  to  be  snappish  in  opposition, 
and  to  coquet  with  Radical  agitators, 
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but  as  a  party  tbey  are  gone*     It 
would    be   beyoud   the  genius  of  a 
Chatham  to  revive  them^  even  if  such 
a  man  were  to  condescend  to  their 
alliance ;  and  assuredly  neither  Lord 
John    Russell    nor   Earl   Grey  have 
aught  of  Chatham  in  their  natures. 
The  prcat  Tory  party^  true  to  its  no- 
tional  instincts,   now  is  upheld^  not 
less  by  the  support  of  its  powerful 
friends  and  adherents,  than  by  the  ge- 
neral distrust  of  the   insincere    and 
shufliing  Whigs.     The  Whigs  are  ut- 
terly ruined.     Lord  John  Kussell  is 
hated  by    half  of  his  party,  for  his 
ruinous  leadership  of  the  Opposition. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  only  party' 
that  can  be  formed  for  Ireland  is  one 
in   alliance    with  the    property,    the 
talent,  and  established  respectability  of 
the  country.     Nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  than  to  return  to  the  House 
of  Commons  needy  adventurers;  bar- 
risters without  independence,  briefs, 
or  clients ;  or  attornies  hunting  for 
rcgidtrarships,  et  hoc  genus  omne.     It 
is  the  boast  of  the  ministerial  party 
in  Ireland  that  they  can  point  in  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons  to  tne  Attorney 
and  Solicitor.  General  for  Ireland,  as 
men  who  uphold  the  character  of  the 
country  for  talent.     While  we  write, 
we  Icam  that  Mr.  Butt's  great  powers 
have  found  a  sphere  suitsible  for  their 
exertion  in   Parliament.      It  was    a 
movement  in  advance,  that  certain  in. 
flucntial  parties  in  the  northern  portion 
of  this  island  overleaped  mere  family 
feelings,   and   selected    Sir  Emerson 
Tennent    for  a  seat   in  Parliament. 
Mere  territorial  influence,  without  a 
recognition  of  active  talents,  would  be 
injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  pro- 
])erly  in  Ireland  ;  and  we  tell  the  no- 
bility and  landlords  of  Ireland  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  rely,  in  choos- 
ing Members,  to  look   to  rent-rolls 
and  high  station,  but  that  talent  and 
aptitude  for  parliamentary  life  must 
also  be  regarded.     Lord  Claude  Ha- 
milton has  shown  himself  very  ready 
and  skilful  in  debate,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  rising  Members  in  the  House. 
Lord  Naas,  by  his  vigilance  for  the  in- 
tcrests  of  Ireland,  and  his  thorough 
business  habits,  has  gained  general  re- 
spect.    Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton's  abilities 
and  character  are  universally  appre- 
ciated ;  and  we  could  wish  that  more 
Members,  resembling  them  in  assiduity 
and  zeal,  were  sent  to  London  to  take 
charge  of  *«  The  Irish  Interest."    Let 


the  independent  Roman  Catholicfl  alhr 
themselves,  at  the  coming  contest,  with 
the  Ministerial  j^arty,  and  thev  will 
strengthen  those  influences  whidi  can 
alone  raise  IreUmd  from  her  depire«ed 
condition,  and  subdue  those  nozioiis 
elements  of  sectarian  ascendancy^  which 
"  Brigades "  and  '*  Defence  Aasoct- 
ations"  would  perpetuate,  for  the  sake 
of  stipendiarjr  advantages  to  adventur- 
ers in  agitation,  and  to  the  degrading 
profit  of  despicable  caterers  to  relifiaous 
discord,  and  cringmg  slaves  to  Ultra- 
montane  absolutism. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say  that 
we  have  dealt  with  the  subject  on 
public  grounds,  and  might,  if  we  had 
^thou^ht  fit,  have  written  with  great 
seventy  of  the  conduct  of  certain 
M.P.s,  whose  offences  we  leave  to  be 
dealt  with  by  their  constituents.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  popular  mind 
is  not  so  intoxicated  with  faction  as  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  good  and  bad  candidates  on 
the  hustings.  We  have  written  on  a 
painful  topic,  and  have  reluctantly 
been  obliged  to  use  the  language  <n 
reprehension.  We  will,  however*  wind 
up  with  a  story,  which  can  pmnt  a 
moral  as  well  as  raise  a  laugh  at  the 
absurdity  of  political  intoxication. 
There  was  a  certain  publican  who 
kept  a  house  of  entertainment  not  &r 
from  Leixlip.  He^  realiaed  a  smaU 
fortune  by  selling  inferior  porter  to 
his  customers  w&n  drunk.  It  so 
happened  that  when  the  brewery  of 
"D.  O'Connell  and  Company"  was 
started,  he  became  a  customer  of  the 
concern,  which  for  a  brief  period  ob>- 
tained  an  ephemeral  success  over  that 
of  Guinness  and  Co.,  the  D'Arqys, 
Thunders,  and  other  non-political 
brewers.  The  O'Connell  beveraget 
however,  was  not  thought  so  palat- 
able or  nourishing;  and,  like  many 
of  his  order,  the  publican  had  a 
quantity  of  it  lefi  on  his  hands. 
However,  lato  on  a  Sunday  nig^t» 
when  his  house  would  be  crowded 
with  sots,  he  would  whisper  his  faith- 
ful Terry — "  Are  the  boys  drunk  yet  7" 
**  Not  yet  entirely.  Sir,  but  they  soon 
will  be."  In  half  an  hour  after,  Ternr 
would  return  with  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence of ''the  boys"  beinff  fairiy 
drunk."  "  Then  tip  'em  the  CamieU, 
you  ditnU—tip  'em  the  CotmeUs  tkey'U 
nwer  know  the  differ  *tmxi  thai  ami 
the  Gumneu  /"  And  so  the  publioaa 
got  rid  of  his  unsaleable  porter.    Let 
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not  the  people  of  Irclaml  imitate  the 
sots  of  Leixlip,  and  so  far  be  politi- 
cnlly  inebriate  us  not  to  know  the 
(lillbrcucc  between  genuine  Irish  gen- 
tlemen, anxious  to  upheld  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  and  promote  the 
happiness  of  all  classes,  and  a  wretch- 
ed, venal  gang  of  adventurous  scamps, 


elbowing  their  way  into  rarliamcnt— 
skulking  to  Downing-stn^ot — shunned 
in  London  society ;  without  clo<iuen<X'« 
genius,  or  virtue ;  anxious  to  run- 
not  the  race  of  fame  and  honour,  but 
that  vile  race  in  which  the  Power  and 
l^lackhall  hacks  of  faction  liavc  bnrno 
away  the  prizes  of  salaiy  aud  suamk  ! 


..» 


NOTE   OK   THE   Ql'EEN  S   COLLEGES. 

Since  the  letter  on  the  Queen's  Collcgi'S  was  printed,  the  Triennial  Visitations  of 
the  (Queen's  Colleges  have  been  held.  The  lollowin^  account  of  tho  result  of  these 
in<piiric3  is  given  ]>y  the  learned  Kx-Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  at  tho  close  of 
the  Visitation  in  the  Gal  way  College,  as  reported  by  the  Galwiij  Vindicator:-— 

*'  Ex-ChanoL'llor  Uni'ly,  in  <li>siii;jj  tho  pruoo '•line's  «:ii<l,  that  the  Visitors  had  now  been 
at  tlK*  tliroo  iusiitutions — in  Ilolfast,  in  Curk,  nml  in  (iahvay;  and  that  thO}'  had  foiuid  all 
thrct;  othnirably  caVulatcd  to  (Virry  out  thi?  dbjin-t  for  wiiidi  thuy  h:u\  )>ceu  foanded,  namely, 
to  impart  a  sound  and  vahiablu  iNliicatioii  tu  the  yonni;  men  ot'  the  cuuntiy.  They  hod 
hcani  from  the  I'l'esi'lonl  of  each  tliat  p)iKl  order  n'i^m"!  am-mij:  them;  and  the  Deans  of 
Kosidenoc<  in  each  lind  r'lHtrtoil  favourably  a<  to  tin  degree  of  attention  paid  by  the  students 
to  their  relipnns  duties  The  Visitors  had  fttund  the  rrot'e«4'>rs  cnpij^d  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  tliuir  several  (^lllci'.s.  Th  :ru  was  thi.4  p-atifyiii-;  circumstance,  tliat  in  the  whole 
round  of  visitation,  then.*  had  been  no  complaint  laid  before  them  on  tho  {^rounds  of  the 
inoriUs  of  any  inJivitUial  in  any  of  the  departniiMits.  Thoro  had  been  quootioDd  subnutted  to 
them  arising  out  of  the  construction  of  tlie  Htatute-S  which  latter  were  of  recent  ciiiinciatiMit 
and  subject  to  ditloronoe  as  to  til I'ir  scope  an.l  iu..>Amu^:  but  there  lia<l  been  no  complaint 
mado  before  them,  allectin;;  the  moral  character  of  any  iudivMaal.  They  hud  heani  fVom 
the  Deans  of  RnsiiUncis,  in  Hclf.ut,  and  Cork,  ami  here,  the  most  satisfactory. acc(»unt  as  to 
the  attention  paid  l>y  tho  students  to  their  reli^iouH  duties;  and  from  all  they  hud  9een«  md 
all  the  inquiries  they  ha<l  made,  they  had  demonstration  of  the  wiwlum  of  those  \iy  whom 
the  institutions  were  founde<i,  both  as  to  the  general  plan  of  ttlucution,  aud  tlic  a|;euts  whom 
they  had  chosen  to  put  it  in  operation." 
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